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THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 


Alabama— Auburn:     College  Station;    W.    L. 

Bronu.  t  UniorUown:  Canebrake  Station ;  B.  M. 

Duggar.t 
Amzoit A— Tucson:  F.A.Gulley.  * 
AnKAliSAB—FayetteviUe :  R.  L.  Bennett.  * 
CautokSIA— Berkeley :  E.  "W.  Hilgard.* 
CoLOTLADO— Fort  CoUxns :  Walter  J.  Qoick.  • 
CossEcncvT— Neuf  Haven :  State  Station ;  S.W. 

Johnson  .*    Storrt :  Storrs  School  Station ;  W.  O. 
•  Atwater.* 

Dklaw AXE— Newark:  A.  T.Neale.  * 
Florida— Xa*«  CHty:  J.  P.  DePass.  * 
Grohqia— Experiment :  R.  J.  KeUding.  * 
Idaho— if owow;  R.  Milliken* 
lUANi>JB— Champaign :  G.  E.  Morrow. t 
Indiana-  La  Fayette:  C.  S.  Plumb.* 
Iowa— Awi« ;  James  "Wilson,  * 
Kansas— If anAafton :  G.  T.  Fairchild.  $ 
KsnTVCKY—Lexiiiffton :  M.  A.  Scovell.  * 
Louisiana— iludti6o7i  Park,  New  OrUaiie:  Sugar 

Station.  Baton  Rouge :  ^i^Xe  ^iskiion.  Calhoun: 

Iforth  Louisiana  Station.  W.  C.  Stubbs,*- 
Maine— Orono  .•  W.  H.  Jordan.  * 
Uarylaud— College  Park :  R,  U.  Miller.* 
MASSACHrsETTi— AmAer«<;  State  Station;  O.  A. 

Goessmann.*    Amhertt:  Hatch  Station ;  H.  H. 

Goodell.* 
Mien IG AS— A gricuitural  College:  O.  Cluto.* 
Minnesota— iS«.  Anthony  Park :  C.  D.  Smith.* 


Mississippi— AprM;uttw7aZ  College:  S.M.Tracy.* 
Missouri— CoZ«m*io .-  E.  D.  Porter.  * 
Kbbraska— Z^neo^n:  C.  L.Ingersoll.* 
Nevada— i?«no;  S.  A.  Jones.* 
New  Hampshire— DurAam;  G.  H.WIiltchcr.* 
New  Jersey— JVew^rutuwic*:  State  Station;  E. 

B.  Voorhees.*    College  Station ;  A.  Scott.  * 
New  Me.xico— Xa#  Cruees:  H.  Hadley.  * 
New  Tore -Gen^a:  State  Station;   P.Collier.* 
Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Station;  1.  P.  Rob- 
ert*.* 
North  OAUOiASA—Baleigh :  H.  B.  Battle.  • 
North  Dakota— Far/70;  J.B.Power.* 
Omo—Wootter:  C.  E.  Thome.  * 
OKU^no^A— Stillwater :  J.  C.  Neal.  * 
Oregon— CortaWt*;  J.  M.  Bloss.  * 
Pennsylvania- /Sto<«  College:  H.  P.  Annsby.* 
.Rhode  Islahh— Kingston :  C.  0.  Flagg.  * 
South  Carolina— i\>r«i/iW;  J.  S.  Newman .|| 
South  Dakota— Brookings :  L.McLouth.|| 
Tennessee— iTnoorri/i^;  F.  Lamson-Scribner.* 
Te.\as,— College  Station:  J. II. Connell.* 
Utah— Xofjfan;  J.  W,  Sanborn.* 
YERHOKr— Burlington :  W.  W.  Cooke.* 
Virginia— iJiacA*6ur^ ;  J.  M.  McBryde.* 
Washington- PwWman ;  J.  W.  Ik'ston. 
West  Y irqisi a— Morgantoum:  J.A.Myers.* 
Wisconsin— Jfadwon ;  W.  A.  Henry.* 
WYOJtflNa — Laramie :  A.  A.  JobuHon.* 


*  Director. 

t  President  of  board  of  direction. 


II  Acting  director. 


X  Assistant  director  in  charge. 
§  Chairman  of  council. 


The  follo\dng  persons  were  directors  of  stations  for  a  portion  ot  the  year  ending  July  1, 1893: 


Nebeaska^H.  H  Nicholson. 
New  JERi>EY— JamesNeilson. 
North  Dakota— H.  S.  Stockbridge. 
South  Carolina— H.  A.  Strode. 
n 


South  Dakota -L.Foster. 
Texas— G.  W.  Curtis. 
Washington-  G  .  Llllcy . 
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18 907 

19 912 
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Bulletin  No.  18,  October,  1892 495 

19,  December,  1892 648 

20,  February,  1893 808,813 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892 949 
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Annual  Report,  1891 665 

1892 665 
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34,  September,  1892 475 
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44,  January,  1893 659 
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Bulletin  No.  15  (second  series)  , 75 
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17  (second  series) 339,340,346,352,359,369 

18  (second  series) 64i»,  661 

19  (second  series) 645 

20  (second  series),  January,  1893 723 

21  (second  series)  February,  1893 m\  715, 717, 718, 

722, 725,  726,  728,  748 

8i>ecial  Report,  part  i 244 

Haink  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  4  (second  series) 921, 926 

Annual  Report,  1891 119, 121),  132, 145,  331,  H.->4, 359, 370, 546, 

554, 561, 5G6, 568, 569, 570, 571, 574, 575,  .577 

Annual  Report,  1892,  parts  i,  n,  and  in 544,546,567,904 

MARYLAro)  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  13,  June,  1891 728 

14,  September,  1 891 . . : 35 

15,  December,  1891 44 
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H,  July,  1892 275 
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Bulletin  No.  42,  June,  1892 176 
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45,  November,  1892 661 

46  (Circular),  March,  1893 944 

Circular,  May,  1891 406 

Ninth  Annual  Report,  1891 16,26,27,38,44,47,50,64,67,75,76 

Massachusetts  Hatch  Station: 

Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  41,  May,  1892 16 

42,  June,  1892 119 

Bulletins  Nos.  43  and  44,  July  and  August,  1892 242 

Bulletin  No.  45,  September,  1892 405 

46,  October,  1892 463 

Bulletins  Nos.  47  and  48,  November  and  December,  1892  . . .  544 
49,    50,    51,    and   52,   January,     February, 

March,  aud  April,  1893 709 

Bulletin  No.  20,  January,  1893 661 

21,  April,  1893 90S 

licuiGAN  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  86,  July,  1892 248 

87,  September,  1892 352 

88,  December,  1892 555 

89,  December,  1892 574 

90,  February,  1893 817,827 

91,  February,  1893 814,821 

92,  March,  1893 917 

Annual  Reports,  1890  and  1891 405,416,428 

Minnesota  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  20,  May,  1892 132,140 

21,  June,  1892 142,144 

22,  August,  1892 421,423 

23,  September,  1892 408,410,417 

24,  October,  1892 653,654 

25,  December,  1892 : 651 

26,  January,  1893 733 

27,  February,  1893 723,733,750 

28,  March,  1893 932 

Mississippi  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  20,  February,  1892 248 

21,  June,  1892 2.54,259,267 

22,  September,  1892 551 

23,  February,  1893 720 

24,  February,  1893 720 

Technical  BuUetiu  No.  1,  December,  1892 714,719 
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Bulletin  No8. 22-23,  October,  1892 843 
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Fifth  Annnal  Report,  1891 197 
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89,  October  10, 1892 465 
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92,  February,  1893 742 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION   RECORD. 

ToL.  IV.  August,  1892.  Fo.  1. 


In  the  Tolnme  of  the  Record  which  beginH  with  the  present  nnraber 
m  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material  has  been  inangorated,  by 
which  the  abstracts  of  the  publications  of  the  American  stations  are 
grouped  by  topics  instead  of  by  stations,  as  fbrmerly.  It  is  believed 
that  the  advantages  of  the  topical  arrangement  will  be  readily  appar- 
ent. It  will  bring  together  accounts  of  investigations  on  allied  sub- 
jects, so  that  t^ey  may  be  more  conveniently  consulted  and  compared, 
and  it  will  make  it  i>0S8ible  to  give  prominence  to  the  more  important 
matters.  The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  will  in  many  cases  necessitate 
the  assignment  of  different  portions  of  the  same  publication  to  different 
places  in  the  Becord,  but  in  every  case  the  table  of  contents  will  con- 
tain references  to  all  the  abstracts  of  the  several  publications  reviewed 
in  a  single  number.  As  heretofore,  all  station  publications  received 
at  this  Office  will  be  abstracted,  so  that  the  record  of  station  work  will 
be  none  the  less  complete.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  complex 
nature  of  many  of  the  subjects  treated  in  station  publications  makes 
their  classification  largely  a  matter  of  individual  judgment.  Perfect 
eoDsistency  in  tbe  assignment  of  articles  to  the  several  subjects  can 
hardly  be  expected,  but  every  effort  will  be  made  in  this  direction. 

To  make  the  contents  of  the  Becord  more  readily  available  to  those 
who  lack  the  time  for  reading  detailed  abstracts,  brief  synopses  will  be 
prefixed  to  the  longer  abstracts  wherever  the  subject  matter  makes  this 
feasible.  The  qrnoj[>sis  will  give  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  experi- 
ment and  the  results  obtained,  leaving  all  details  to  the  full  abstract 
It  is  hoped  that  the  authors  of  station  publications  will  generally  adopt 
the  plan  of  attaching  brief  summaries  to  the  accounts  of  their  investi- 
gations. A  succinct  statement  of  the  points  which  the  author  wishes 
to  make  is  oft^i  the  best  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  his  detailed 

•tat^ueiits. 
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As  the  work  of  this  Office  has  developed  and  the  editorial  staflF  haF 
been  increased  a  division  of  duty  has  been  made  in  accordance  w^th. 
the  taste  and  acquirements  of  the  several  members  of  the  force.  As  far 
as  practicable  opportunities  have  been  given  for  work  in  special  lines.  It 
now  seems  desirable  to  indicate  in  the  Kecord  the  departments  of  work 
which  are  especially  assigned  to  individuals  and  for  which  they  are 
responsible.  It  will  be  understood  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  exactly  the  share  of  each  worker  in  the  preparation  of  the  Becord, 
but  rather  to  point  out  the  subjects  to  which  individuals  are  giving* 
their  most  careful  attention. 

It  is  of  course  impracticable  to  give  credit  for  the  large  amount  of 
labor  expended  in  editorial  oversight  and  painstaking  elaboration  of 
details.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  in  the  fixture  to  make  a  still 
further  division  of  our  work  according  to  special  subjects,  and  that 
each  worker  will  have  opportunity  to  traverse  the  literature  of  his 
chosen  field. 


On  page  6  is  a  translation  of  a  communication  from  the  pen  of  Profl 
Julius  Kuhn,  director  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  Germany,  on  feeding  standards  for  domestic  animals.  Coming 
from  a  recognized  authority  upon  this  subject,  the  article  is  intrinsically 
one  of  decided  interest.  It  is  made  still  more  valuable  by  the  facts  that 
it  presents  a  side  of  the  subject  which  is  too  often  overlooked  by  our 
experiment  stations  and  agricultural  writers,  and  that  the  reasons  for 
the  views  urged  are  so  clearly  stated  and  are  so  well  attested  by  the 
teachings  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  the  results  of  feeding  experi- 
ments, and  the  experience  of  practical  men. 

It  is  now  about  seventeen  years  since  the  first  detailed  explanation 
of  the  German  doctrine  of  feeding  standards  and  rations  for  domestic 
animals,  which  had  already  become  current  in  that  country,  was  printed 
in  the  English  language.  The  ideas  were  kindly  received  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  and  were  rapidly  promulgated.  The  feeding  standards 
of  Wolfl:'  came  to  be  very  commonly  quoted.  Gradually  analyses 
of  American  feeding  stufis  accumulated,  and  as  experiment  stations 
were  introduced  and  gave  more  or  less  attention  to  experiments  in  feed- 
ing, tests  were  made  of  the  digestibility  of  our  feeding  stufis.  To- 
day we  are  making  use  of  our  own  analyses  and  of  the  coefficients 
of  digestibility  as  learned  by  both  our  own  and  European  experiments. 
To  apply  them  we  are  using  almost  exclusively  the  feeding  standards 
of  Wolff. 

Of  the  great  good  that  has  come  from  this  there  can  be  no  i)0S8ible 
question,  but  it  is  a  misfortune  that  the  feeding  standards  should 
be  followed  so  blindly  as  they  are  by  many  writers,  teachers,  and 
experimenters  in  the  United  States.    Indeed  the  figures  for  average 
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conrposition  of  feeding  staffs  and  standards  for  dailj  rations  are  often 
Qsed  in  sacb.  a  ivay  as  to  make  the  science  of  cattle  feeding  little  more 
tium  a  branch,  of  applied  mathematics. 
Piof.  KtLliii  calls  attention  to  several  difflcolties  in  the  way  of  pre- 
scribing definite  feeding  standards  for  different  classes  of  animals  which 
are  fed  for  different  purposes.  They  have  to  do  with  the  animals,  the 
feeding  staffs,  and  the  commercial  value  of  the  feeding  stuffs  and 
the  products. 

In  the  first  place  different  animals  of  the  same  class  differ  greatly  in 
their  capacity  for  utilizing  food,  and  even  the  same  animal  may  require 
different  rations  under  different  conditions.  Thus  different  breeds  of 
milch  cows  and  different  cows  of  the  same  breed  may  vary  widely  with 
respect  to  the  amounts  of  food  which  they  can  most  advantageously 
utilize.  The  amount  appropriate  for  1,000  pounds  live  weight  may  be 
much  greater  with  a  small  cow  than  with  a  large  one.    It  varies  with 

v^hether  lean  or  fat,  and  with  the 
iUty  of  food  needed  dex>ends  also 
WBxd  the  end  of  the  period  of  lacta- 
butcher  or  is  to  be  again  used  tor 
3  imx)ossible  to  lay  down  hard  and 
lantities  of  nutrients,  or  for  nutri- 
r  to  different  animals  under  differ- 

Y  kind  of  feeding  stuff  may  vary 
tiat  the  figures  for  average  compo- 
1  in  a  given  case.  The  coefficients 
e.  And  even  if  the  quantities  of 
given  iQstance,  as  determined  by 
Bhonld  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
'om  expressing  the  nutritive  valae 
utilized  by  the  animal,  because  of 
of  analysis  and  of  classification  of 

it  simply  a  matter  of  fitting  the 
peal  demands,  but  of  adjusting  the 
s  to  their  cost  and  to  the  amount 

calculate  rations  ux)on  a  basis  of 

^e  composition  of  the  feeding  stuffs, 

Itable.    He  would,  however,  by  no 

ables  of  composition.    As  regards 

,  he  would  take  into  consideration 

and  make  the  quantities  of  total 

as  will  best  fit  the  special  demands 

production.    In  calculating  the 

\ed  he  would  not  simply  use  the 
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average  figures,  but  would  ooDsider  the  ranges  of  variation  and  tlie 
composition  of  the  particular  materials  to  be  fed.  The  ideal  method 
would  be  to  analyze  the  feeding  stuffis  in  each  case,  if  this  were  practi- 
cable, but  it  usually  is  not  But  along  with  the  chemistry  and  physiol- 
ogy of  the  subject,  the  skill  of  the  exx)erienced  practical  feeder  is  abso- 
lutely essentiaL  For  the  method  of  ^^  individual  feeding"  which  Pro£ 
Kiihn  recommends  he  gives  suggestions  of  no  little  interest. 

One  matter  which  Prof.  Kiihn  rightly  insists  ui)on  is  the  distinction 
between  the  digestible  jurotein,  i.  e.,  total  digestible  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, and  the  digestible  actual  albuminoids.  He  also  urges  with 
justice  that  the  ether  extract  of  the  coarse  fodders  has  a  much  lower 
feeding  value  than  that  of  the  concentrated  fodders  like  oil  cakes  and 
meals,  which  consist  mostly  of  the  true  fats.  He  insists  with  like  good 
reason  that  what  we  call  non-nitrogenous  extract  represents  a  great 
variety  of  materials  of  unknown  or  doubtful  value. 

Chemists  clearly  apprehend  the  difficulty  with  their  analyses  as 
measures  of  the  nutritive  value  of  feeding  stuffs,  but  the  experimenters 
and  writers  have  not  always  appreciated  the  full  import  of  the  differ- 
ences in  individuality  of  animals,  nor  has  the  importance  of  taking  into 
account  the  condition  of  the  individual  animal  been  generally  realized. 
We  have  learned  that  there  is  very  little  use  in  preparing  formulas  for 
fertilizers  for  a  given  plant  to  be  used  on  different  soils.  The  reason  is 
that  soils  vary  so  widely  in  chemical  and  physical  characters.  We  are 
gradually  coming  to  understand  that  the  differences  between  individual 
animals  of  the  same  kind  if  not  as  large  as  those  between  diffiecent 
soils,  are  nevertheless  much  greater  than  we  formerly  supposed.  This 
is  a  fact  which  must  be  taken  into  account  both  in  our  experimenting 
and  in  our  practical  feeding. 

One  x>oint  which  Prof.  Etihn  dwells  upon  is  of  especial  interest.  It 
is  that  in  the  feeding  of  milch  cows  the  rations  should  be  flitted  to  the 
production  expected.  Instead  of  a  standard  giving  certain  amounts  of 
nutrients  per  thousand  x)ounds  of  live  weight  he  proposes  to  use  a  basal 
ration,  which  will  be  a  little  more  than  a  maintenance  ration,  and  to 
add  to  this  quantities  of  nutrients  proi>ortionate  to  the  wants  of  each 
animal  and  the  production  expected. 

Feeding  standards  and  tables  of  composition  and  digestibility  are 
invaluable  helps  to  economical  feeding.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  made  more  and  more  useful  as  experimental  inquiry 
brings  us  more  and  more  exact  information.  But  they  are  only  helps. 
They  are  to  be  regarded  as  indications  rather  than  rules.  They  can 
not  take  the  place  of  the  skill  of  the  experienced  practical  feeder.  In 
his  treatise  on  cattle  feeding,  to  which  Prof.  Kiihn  refers  and  which 
ought  to  be  better  known  than  it  is  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
principle  is  expressed  in  the  German  adage,  which  is  taken  as  the  motto 
of  the  book:  ^^Das  At^e  des  Herrn  mdstet  aein  Vieh^  (the  eye  of  the 
master  fattens  his  stock). 
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There  is  another  important  matter  in  this  connection  which  is  occa- 
sionally referred  to  in  print  and  is  often  thought  of  by  chemists  and 
experimenters,  bat  has  not  yet  been  folly  explained.  It  is  the  effect  of 
considerable  quantities  of  undigestible  material  in  the  food  upon  the 
natritive  value  of  the  material  which  is  actually  digested.  Some  late 
exjieriments  by  Profl  Zuntz  in  Berlin  throw  light  upon  this  as  they 
make  it  apx»ear  probable  that  not  inconsiderable  quantities  of  the 
potential  energy  of  the  digested  food  are  used  in  providing  for  the  work 
of  digestion  and  the  transfer  of  the  undigested  material  through  the 
alimentary  canaL  In  other  words,  when  a  coarse  fodder,  like  hay 
or  straw,  yields  a  given  quantity  of  actually  digestible  nutrients  to 
the  alimentary  apparatus  it  is  not  really  as  valuable  for  feeding  as  a 
concentrated  food  which  would  yield  the  same  quantity  of  digestible 
nutrients,  because  so  much  of  the  energy  is  required  for  the  diges- 
tion and  for  the  care  of  the  undigested  material.* 

This  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  comparative  values 
of  the  nutrients  of  different  feeding  stuffs.  The  digestible  nutrients  of 
fliach  coarse  feeding  stuffs  as  hay  and  stxaw  may  have  less  nutritive 
effect  than  the  same  quantities  of  the  digestible  nutrients  in  a  concen- 
trated food  Uke  meal,  for  several  reasons.  The  protein  of  the  coarse 
fodder  may  contain  a  larger  proi>ortion  of  non-albuminoid  nitrogen; 
the  ether  extract  may  have  less  of  the  true  fats;  the  non-nitrogenous 
extractives  may  be  of  inferior  value;  and  more  of  the  energy  of  the 
assimilated  material  may  be  consumed  in  providing  for  digestion  and 
for  the  transport  of  material  through  the  alimentary  canal. 

Another  complex  and  as  yet  but  partly  explained  phase  of  the  same 
general  question  is  the  digestion  of  cellulose  and  the  fermentation  of 
that  and  other  carbohydrates  by  different  animals.  It  seems  that  this 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  nutritive  values  of  protein  and  fats 
as  well  as  carbohydrates,  though  the  experimental  data  at  hand  do  not 
snfllee  for  exact  explanations  or  measurements  of  the  nutritive  effects,  t 
Of  course  the  value  of  the  coarse  foods  for  their  mechanical  action  is 
often  an  important  matter,  but  that  is  a  separate  phase  of  the  subject. 

•See  Pflfager's  Arch.  gee.  PhyBiol.,  49  (1891)  442.  * 

f  See  Zuntz.,  loc.  cit.,  p.  477. 
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Pbof.  Julius  Kt^HN. 

When  in  the  year  1859  Grouven,  in  his  Lectures  on  Agricultural 
Ohemistry,  proposed  the  first  feeding  standards,  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  hay  equivalents  which  at  that  time  was  prevalent,  he  inau- 
gurated a  most  significant  advance  in  the  theory  of  animal  nutrition. 
Although  the  compounding  of  rations  for  animals  with  reference  to  the 
actual  amounts  of  the  different  nutrients  they  contain,  had  been  previ* 
ously  suggested  by  Haubner  and  had  been  successfully  carried  into 
practice  with  good  results  in  the  feeding  of  milch  cows  by  a  practical 
farmer,  Herr  von  Lingenthal  of  Gross-Omehlen  in  the  Province  of 
Saxony,  Prussia,  the  credit  of  having  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
principle  and  of  having  broadened  and  deex>ened  it  and  brought  it  into 
general  recognition,  belongs  to  Grouven.  All  later  progress  rests  on 
this  basis. 

In  the  calculation  of  the  feeding  standards  proi>osed  by  him,  Grouven 
took  for  his  basis  the  total  quantities  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates 
in  feeding  stuffs,  as  indicated  by  analysis.  Later  the  investigations 
of  Henneberg  and  Stohman  in  Weende,  showed  that  these  nutrients  as 
determined  by  analysis,  were  not  digested  in  the  same  proportions  from 
dififerent  feeding  stuffs.  For  instance,  in  a  series  of  experiments  only 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogenous  constituents  found  by  analysis  in 
meadow  hay,  51  per  cent  of  those  in  clover  hay,  and  as  smaD  a  proportion 
as  26  per  cent  of  those  in  wheat  straw,  was  digested.  A  large  number  of 
experiments  made  later  at  different  exx)eriment  stations  confirmed  and 
extended  the  results  obtained  at  Weende.  Henneberg  proposed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  amounts  of  the  several  nutrients  found  by  analysis, 
which  he  designated  as  crude,  e.  ^.,  crude  protein,  crude  fat,  etc.,  and 
the  i)ortions  which  were  digestible,  and  to  use  only  the  digestible  nutri- 
ents in  the  calculation  of  feeding  rations.  Grouven,  however,  retained 
in  the  third  edition  of  his  work  (1872)  thestandards  which  he  previously 
proposed  and  which  refer  to  crude  nutrients.  Wolflf,  who  had  given 
up  the  theory  of  hay  equivalents  which  he  with  others  had  formerly 
followed,  constructed  new  feeding  standards  based  on  the  amounts  of 
digestible  nutrients. 

The  standards  of  both  Grouven  and  Wolflf  have  the  feature  in  common, 
that  as  an  aid  to  the  farmer  in  making  up  his  rations  they  give  abso- 
lute, definite  figures  for  the  total  quantity  of  the  food  and  ot  the  separate 
nutrients  to  be  fed.  They  fix  these  figures  once  for  all  and  oiTer  them 
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as  a  norm  for  the  calculation  of  rations.  Thus  for  a  milch  cow  i>er 
1,000  pounds  live  weight,  there  are  to  be  fed,  according  to  Grouven,  27 
pounds  dry  substance,  2.74  pounds  crude  protein,  0.84  pound  crude  fat, 
smd  14.34  x>ounds  carbohydrates,  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:6;  and 
according  to  Wolff,  24  x)ounds  organic  substance,  2.5  pounds  digestible 
pTotein,  0.4  pound  digestible  fat,  and  12.5  pounds  digestible  nitrogen- 
free  extract,  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 5.4. 

Precisely  this  characteristic  of  the  feeding  standards  of  Grouven  and 
Wolff^  namely,  the  setting  up  of  standards  for  use  in  all  cases,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  objectionable  and  misleading  to  the  farmer.  Such 
standards  lead  him  to  believe  that  he  has  a  reliable  means  for  a  con- 
venient and  simple  calculation  of  the  rations  for  his  animals,  whereas 
he  should  be  aware  that  in  using  them  he  rests  on  very  uncertain 
ground,  and  that  to  use  them  with  success  he  must  take  carefully  into 
account  the  existing  conditions,  especially  the  quality  of  the  feeding 
stolb  at  his  disposal,  and  the  capacity  of  his  animals  both  for  utilizing 
ibod  and  for  production.  These  factors  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  decided  for  each  individual  case.  How  important  this  is  will  appear 
from  the  considerations  that  follow. 

In  the  first  place  Wolff  is  hardly  correct  in  basing  the  quantity  of 
fM>d  on  the  total  organic  substance  instead  of  on  the  dry  substance. 
The  mineral  matter  besides  affecting  the  quality  of  the  fodder,  also. 
contains  certain  ingredients  indispensable  to  the  animal  organism, 
sach  as  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  iron,  etc.,  and  are  not  without  effect  on 
the  digestion.  For  instance,  the  epidermal  cells  of  coarse  fodder,  which 
are  rich  in  silica,  promote  peristaltic  movement  of  the  intestines  and 
favor  intestinal  digestion.  The  amount  of  dry  matter,  as  was  suggested 
by  tiie  investigations  of  Lingenthal  and  Grouven,  is  therefore  the  only 
measure  which  can  be  taken  for  the  total  amount  of  fodder. 

Bat  whether  the  food  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  dry  matter  or 
by  the  amount  of  organic  matter,  the  fixing  of  a  definite  amount  of 
Sodder  as  a  standard,  applicable  in  different  cases  and  conditions,  is  in 
itself  erroneoQS.  It  is  as  truly  wrong  to  say  that  a  cow  of  1,000  pounds 
live  weight  requires  27  pounds  of  dry  substance  as  it  is  to  say  that  she 
requires  24  pounds  of  organic  substance,  for  the  quantity  of  food  may 
vary  greatly  from  this  and  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  still  be  in  every 
respect  normal,  provided  the  quantity  of  food  received  contains  digest- 
ible nutrients  in  the  requisite  amounts  and  in  suitable  proportion. 
Thus,  the  quantity  of  dry  substance  fed  to  a  milch  cow  per  1,000  pounds 
Uve  weight  may  vary  tcom  20  to  33.5  pounds  and  within  even  wider 
limits.  This  matter  was  refiorred  to  by  the  writer  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  book.  Die  zwedkmassigste  Smahrung  des  BindvieheSy  which  apx>eared 
in  1861.  Clearness  on  this  point  is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance, 
ftr  the  allowable  range  in  quantity  of  dry  matter  referred  to  above 
makes  it  possible  to  a4just  the  daily  rations  of  our  domestic  animals  to 
it  the  quantities  of  fodder  harvested  and  at  the  feeder's  disposal  at 
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differeiit  seasons  of  the  year.  So  long  as  freqneDt  and  abrupt  changes 
in  the  amount  of  dry  matter  are  avoided,  larger  amouDts  of  dry  mat- 
ter may  be  fed  when  the  crops  of  cbarse  fodder  are  abundant  and 
smaller  amounts  when  the  harvests  are  short,  without  any  disadvan- 
tage. It  will  not  do  to  increase  the  quantity  of  coarse  fodder  as  mnch 
in  the  case  of  animals  which  have  been  raised  on  more  concentrated 
food,  as  in  the  case  of  those  which  have  been  accustomed  to  a  more 
bulky  fodder,  but  even  with  the  latter  there  is  great  latitude  for  vwia- 
tion  in  the  quantity  of  dry  substance.  The  nearer  the  lower  Kmit  is 
approached  the  more  important  it  becomes  that  a  liberal  amount  of 
the  dry  substance  be  given  in  the  form  of  coarse  fodder,  as  has  pre- 
viously been  remarked  by  the  writer.* 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  writer  has,  m  the  sucoessive 
editions  of  the  work  referred  to,  protested  that  it  is  not  wise  to  pre- 
scribe definite  quantities  of  the  several  food  ingredients  as  norms  to 
apply  to  all  cases  in  the  feeding  of  domestic  animals  kept  for  differait 
purposes.  For  the  individual  nutrients,  as  for  the  total  amount  of 
food,  it  is  essential  to  determine  the  amount  for  each  individual  case^ 
and  in  doing  this  the  particular  conditions  should  be  considered. 

As  regards  the  nitrogenous  materials,  it  is,  in  the  writer's  judgment, 
to  be  regretted  that  Wolff,  even  in  his  most  recent  standards,  pubhsted 
in  Mentzel  and  von  Lengerke's  Kalender  (1892,  i,  p.  112),  makes  fio 
distinction  between  digestible  albuminoids  and  the  amide  compounds^ 
but  classes  the  two  together.  It  can  be  no  longer  doubted  that  the 
amide  compounds  are  inferior  to  the  albuminoids  in  uutritiTe  effect^ 
that  they  can  only  serve  as  albuminoid  conservers  like  the  carbohy- 
drates, and  that  furthermore  the  non-albuminoid  protein  includes  c<mi- 
pounds,  often  in  considerable  quantities,  which  do  not  exert  this  con- 
serving action  and  whose  value  in  nutrition  is  very  doubtfoL  These 
non-albuminoid  bodies  occur  in  beets  used  for  feeding.  In  his  tables 
of  composition  of  feeding  stuffs  t  Wolff  gives  the  entire  amount  of  pro- 
tein present  in  beets  (1.1  per  cent)  as  digestible  and  estimates  it  at  the 
same  price  as  the  albuminoids,  although  he  assumes  that  on  an  aven^ 
about  60.5  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  beets  is  in  the  form  of  non- 
albuminoid  protein.  In  the  ninth  edition  of  Die  zweckmasHgtie  Sr- 
nahnmg  des  Rindviehesy  which  appeared  in  1887,  and  also  in  the  teort* 
edition,  issued  last  year,  the  writer  separated  the  non-albuminoid  eom- 
pounds  frofii  the  soluble  nitrogenous  comx>ound8  in  the  calculatioii  rf 
rations,  taking  only  the  digestible  actual  albuminoids  into  account  for 
protein  and  placing  the  non-albunriuoid  protein  with  the  nitrogen-free 
extract  because  it  resembles  the  bodies  of  that  class  most  nearly  in  its 
fcmctions. 

Again,  whether  the  digestible  albuminoids  only  or  the  total  digestible 
nitrogenous  constituents  be  taken  into  account  in  the  calcAlatioli  of 


*  Die  zweckmuBsigBte  Emahrang  des  Rindviehes,  tenth  edition,  1891,  p.  85. 
f  Mentzel  n.  v.  Lengerke's  Landw.  Kalender,  1892,  i,  p.  107. 
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r»tioD8,  it  18  mcorrect  to  set  up  a  fixed  standard  for  milch  eows  <rf  2.74 
poonds  of  cnide  protein  per  1,000  pounds  live  weif^bt  as  G-ronven  did, 
or  of  2^5  pounds  of  digestible  protein  (actual  albuminoids  and  amides) 
as  Wolff  does,  for  even  the  same  cow  shoxdd  not  be  fed  alike  at  all 
times,  unless  indeed  she  is  to  be  fattened  during  the  period  of  lactation. 
A  oow  of  a  higher  productive  capacity  must  on  the  average  have  more 
prroletn  than  one  of  a  lower  capacity.    However,  ev^i  the  former  should 
not  receive  the  same  quantity  of  protein  in  her  daily  ration  at  all  tiMes^ 
Imt  Hie  amount  should  be  adapted  to  the  production.    A  cow  of  high 
prodnetive  capacity  will,  during  the  period  of  her  largest  milk  produc- 
tion, require  more  than:  2.5  pounds  of  digestible  protein,  including 
amide  compounds  (total  nitrogenous  nutrients),  per  1,000  x>ounds  live 
wei^Etpw  day.   Indeed  as  high  as  2.8  pounds  and  even  more  may  be 
wanted.    From  the  middle  of  the  period  of  lactation  the  quantity  should 
begraduaHy  dimimshed;  at  the  time  of  the  falling  off  of  the  quantity 
at  mflk  and  approaching  dryness,  and  during  the  time  when  she  gives 
no  milk,  2.2  and  finally  2  pounds  of  digestible  protein  per  day  will 
pcove  fUly  sufficient  even  though  the  cow  be  with  calf.   Were  we  to  give 
a  eow  as  large  amounts  of  food  when  she  was  dry  and  pregnant  as  when 
ske  was  in  full  flow  of  milk,  she  would  not  only  be  maintained  in  good, 
tkrif^  condition,  with  plump  form  and  smooth  hair,  but  would  rapidly 
lay  on  ftt.     Fat  cows  produce  smalls  calves  and  in  the  beginning  of 
IjK^totiou  produce  less  milk  than  those  which  have  been  fed  well  but 
not  too  richly,  and  which  have  consequently  not  been  aUe  to  grow  fitut 
bst  are  in  a  good  medium  condition.    If,  as  should  always  be  done,  the 
amides  be  separated  from  the  actual  albuminoids,  then  2.4  xK>unds  of 
digestible  albuminoids  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  will  be  sufficient  for 
a  cow  of  very  good  productive  capacity,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
exceed  this  for  a  time  in  the  case  of  unusually  productive  animals.   The 
quantity  of  digestible  actual  idlmmin<nds  can,  as  the  ^id  of  the  period 
of  laetation  ai^roaches,  be  gradually  diminished  to  1.8  i)ounds,  or  witii 
less  productive  eows  even  to  1.5  pounds  par  1,000  pounds  live  weight. 
There  is  still  another  aspect  of  this  question  to  be  mentioned.    The 
most  productive  oows  can  make  advantageous  use  of  increasing  quan* 
titles  of  albuminoids  only  up  to  certain  limits.    The  last  effective  addi- 
tions will  have  a  relatively  smaU^  effect  on  the  secretion  of  milk  than 
the  previous  ones.    In  an  experiment  made  at  Mockem  with  a  ration 
wMch  was  in  practical  use  for  milch  cows  but  not  especially  rich  in  pro- 
tein, an  addition  <^*  1  pound  of  rape  cake  per  head  daily  increased  tito 
production  of  milk  1.5  pounds  per  cow^  a  further  additidn  of  a  second 
pound  of  rape  cake  increased  the  yield  of  milk  another  pound,  a  third 
one  half  a  pound,  and  a  fourth  x>otind  was  totally  without  effect  on  the 
flow  of  mMk.    The  effect  of  the  increase  of  tibe  rape  cake  is  attrilb- 
Qtable  solely  to  the  protein  it  contained,  as  the  ration  contained  suffi- 
dent  nitrogen-firee  extract  from  the  beginning.    The  effect  diminished 
with  the  amount  of  rape  cake  added  until  it  became  nil    To  illustrate 
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the  actaal  profit  from  this  increase  in  albuminoids,  suppose  that  tbe 
price  of  rai>e  cake  had  been  high  and  the  prices  of  milk  and  butter 
low,  then  the  financial  result  from  the  last  i)ound  of  rai>e  cake  added 
which  increased  the  milk  yield,  even  when  the  increased  value  of  the 
manure  is  taken  into  account,  would  be  too  small  to  justify  its  addition 
in  practice.  It  would  be  unprofitable  in  this  case  to  add  all  the  pro- 
tein which  the  cow  would  respond  to  in  her  milk  yield.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  prices  of  concentrated  nitrogenous  feeding  stuffs  were  low 
and  milk  could  be  disposed  of  at  an  unusually  high  price,  it  might  be 
advisable  and  economical  to  add  protein  to  the  food  as  long  as  it  had 
any  perceptible  effect  ui>on  the  flow  of  milk.  The  4^<^on  as  to  the 
amount  of  protein  to  be  fed  in  the  ration  of  milch  cows  will  depend 
therefore  ux>on  the  state  of  the  market  with  reference  to  concentrated 
feeding  stuffs  and  dairy  products. 

A  fixed  standard  for  the  amount  of  crude  or  of  digestible  &t  is  like- 
wise inadmissible,  whether  it  be  for  milch  cows  or  for  animals  kept  for 
other  purposes.  The  substances  dissolved  by  ether  from  different  feed- . 
ing  stuffs  are  by  no  means  equal  in  nutritive  value,  whether  that  value 
is  estimated  by  analyses  or  by  digestion  exx)eriment6.  The  digestible 
ether  extract  of  coarse  fodders  has  a  much  lower  nutritive  value  than 
the  true  oils  of  seeds  and  oil  cake.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable, 
within  a  certain  range,  to  allow  a  more  liberal  amount  of  fat  in  a  ration 
which  contains  much  coarse  fodder  than  in  one  which  contains  a  smaller 
proportion  of  cearse  fodder  but  more  concentrated  feeding  stuffs.  The 
supply  of  digestible  ether  extract  may  also  be  diminished  in  a  ration 
which  supplies  considerable  amounts  of  easily  soluble  carbohydrates, 
such  as  sugar  or  starch. 

With  the  nitrogen-free  extract  the  case  is  similar.  Here  likewise  it 
is  not  admissible  to  fix  ux>on  a  single  number  as  a  standard  applicable 
to  all  cases.  The  constituents  included  in  this  group  have  a  very  vari- 
able constitution  in  different  feeding  stuffs.  Some  are  of  even  question- 
able nutritive  value  at  best,  and  to  count  them  all  as  equivalent  to 
starch  or  sugar  is  far  from  correct  The  greater  the  proportion  of 
easily  assimilable  carbohydrates  in  the  nitrogen-free  extract  of  a  ra- 
tion, the  nearer,  within  certain  limits,  may  the  total  amount  of  food 
approach  the  lower  limit,  and  vice  versa. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  so-called  nitrogen-free  extract  to  be 
fed,  the  size  of  the  animal  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Smaller 
animals,  which  have  a  relatively  large  body  surface  exposed  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight  and  which  consequently  lose  more  heat  by  radiation, 
require  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  nutrients  and  especially  of  nitro- 
gen-free substance  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight. 

If  the  quantities  of  digestible  actual  albuminoids,  &t,  and  nitrogen- 
firee  extract  to  be  fed  are  to  be  determined  by  the  conditions  in  each 
individual  case,  then  it  follows  that  the  so-called  nutritive  ratio,  the 
ratio  of  the  protein  to  the  nitrogen-free  constituentB  of  the  ration,  can 
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-^t  be  fixed,  for  all  cases.  Hence  it  is  incorrect  to  attempt  to  estab- 
M  an  invariable  nntritive  ratio  for  any  special  purpose,  as  for  m- 
stanoe  a  ratio  of  1:5.4  (Wolff)  for  the  production  of  milk,  to  apply 
to  all  cases.  The  nutritive  ratios,  like  the  quantities  of  nutrients,  may 
vary  within  wide  limits. 

Viewing  the  above  consideratioDS  in  their  various  bearings,  the  only 
oondnsion  to  be  reached  is  that  in  feeding  animals  for  whatever  pur- 
pose individual  feeding  is  indispensable.    That  is  to  say,  the  require- 
Bwnts  of  each  animal  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  and  so  fEur  as 
practicable  the  supply  of  nutrients  in  the  daily  ration  should  be  ad- 
JQStod  so  as  to  fit  its  individual  needs.    This  principle  applies  to  every 
hranch  of  stock  feeding,  and  especially  to  the  feeding  of  cows  for  milk. 
How  t^is  individual  feeding  may  be  practically  carried  out  without 
difficulty  is  indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  explanation  of 
tMs  subject  in  the  tenth  edition  of  Die  zweekmaasigste  J^mdhrung  de$ 
Bfmdf)%ehe$  (p.  293). 

For  milch  cows  it  is  advisable  first  of  all  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  nutrients  which  represents  the  minimum  requirements  x>^r  1,000 
pounds  live  weight  of  the  animals;  that  is,  tiie  quantity  which  covers 
tiie  needs  of  the  cows  which  are  dry  or  nearly  dry,  and  which  while 
producing  little  or  no  milk  are  usually  more  or  less  advanced  with  calf 
This  minimum  amount  may  be  designated  as  the  basal  ration.  It  will 
naturally  be  more  liberal  for  breeds  of  high  productive  capacity  and 
those  which  keep  up  their  milk  3rield  well  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
lactation  period  and  only  go  dry  a  short  time,  than  for  those  of  inferior 
milking  qualities.  For  the  latter  the  basal  ration  need  not  contain 
more  than  from  1.5  to  1.7  pounds  of  digestible  actual  albuminoids  per 
1,000  pounds  live  weight,  while  with  the  former  up  to  1.8  pounds,  and 
with breedsof  exceptionally  high  capacity  even  more  win  be  needed.  The 
same  considerations  will  enter  into  account  in  determining  the  amounts 
of  fat  and  non-nitrogenous  substances  for  the  basal  ration.  Amounts 
rangiDg  from  the  minimum  to  a  medium  amount  are  to  be  recommended. 
In  addition  to  this  basal  ration  each  cow  should  receive  as  much  con- 
eenl^ated  food  as  she  wiU  yield  profitable  returns  for.  The  cow  of  the 
highest  productive  capacity  will  naturally  need  a  larger  quantity  of 
nutrients,  commensurate  with  her  large  production  of  milk.  But  the 
amoont  of  nutrients  in  the  daily  ration  of  one  and  the  same  cow  should 
also  vary  as  her  milk  production  varies,  being  greatest  early  in  the  milk- 
ing period  when  she  is  producing  the  most  milk,  and  gradually  decreas- 
ing with  the  advance  of  the  period,  until  as  she  becomes  dry  the  con- 

Itogether  and  the  basal  ration  alone  is 
ing  of  course  requires  attention,  it  in- 
It  from  the  animals,  and  results  in  the 
dug  qualities  of  the  herd,  which  being 
a  continual  improvement  of  the  stock. 
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To  feed  an  animal  highly  during  the  most  productive  part  of  tact*- 
tion  pays  well,  but  to  feed  the  entire  herd  equally  well,  without  regard 
to  individual  production,  can  prove  remunerative  only  when  in  addi- 
tion  to  yielding  milk  the  cows  are  to  be  fattened.  Otherwise  floeh 
feeding  results  in  great  waste  of  food,  is  not  infrequentiiy  the  oavse  of 
the  low  profits  in  dairying,  and  makes  the  barnyard  manure  expeittive. 

The  system  of  individual  feeding  is  most  easily  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice when  each  animal  has  its  own  separate  manger.  In  tlte  oonstmo- 
tion  of  new  cow  stables  this  arrangement  is  very  strongly  reoommawdcd 
no  matter  how  large  the  herd  may  be.  At  each  feeding  the  extra 
quantity  of  concentrated  food  can  then  be  mixed  dry  with  the  i^opped 
fodder  in  the  manger.  Where  loug,  continuous  mangers,  without  par- 
titions, are  used,  the  basal  ration  for  each  animal,  which  is  the  same  for 
all,  may  be  placed  in  the  manger  and  the  additions  ot  concentrated 
food  given  twice  daily  in  the  watering  pails.  Or  the  cows  may  be 
grouped  according  to  their  productiveness  and  the  stage  of  the  milk- 
ing period  which  they  are  in  and  those  of  each  group  fed  togel^er. 
The  rations  for  each  group  are  then  mixed  together  in  the  right  pro- 
I>ortions  and  fed  in  long  mangers  to  the  cows  of  that  group.  Cows 
which  give  an  extraordinary  yield  of  milk  and  hence  are  to  have  riclrtr 
food  than  that  given  any  single  group,  can  th^i  be  given  the  extra 
amounts  of  concentrated  food  in  watering  pails. 

Begarding  the  choice  of  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  for  supplement- 
ing the  basal  ration,  it  is  advisable  to  use  such  as  wiU  increase  not 
only  the  protein  in  the  ration,  but  also  the  other  nutrients  proportion- 
ately. For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  use  either  single  feeding  stuffs  ot 
mixtures  of  two  which  are  equally  rich  in  easily  digested  protein,  fet^ 
and  carbohydrates.  At  the  same  time  foods  which  are  known  to  have 
a  specific  action  in  promoting  the  secretion  of  milk  should  have  tiie 
preference,  so  far  as  the  prices  will  permit. 

Another  imx)ortant  consideration  in  the  calculation  of  rations  is  tiio 
variability  in  composition  of  feeding  stuffs.  The  average  percentage 
of  crude  nutrients  given  by  Grouven,  and  the  average  calculated  per- 
centages of  digestible  ingredients  given  by  Wolff,  ftumish  questionable 
data  for  the  calculation  of  rations.  Where  the  feeding  stuffii  can  he 
analyzed  at  an  experiment  station  the  determination  of  their  actMl 
composition  by  analysisishighlyrecommended;  but  itoften  happensthat 
this  is  impracticable,  and  in  any  case  only  the  more  important  foods 
will  be  analyzed,  so  that  the  feeder  is  frequently  left  more  or  less  to 
his  own  judgment  as  to  the  quality  of  the  material  he  feeds.  In  that 
case  it  is  better  for  him  to  consider  the  quality  of  the  material  and 
estimate  its  probable  feeding  value  by  means  of  tables  showing  the 
range  of  variation  in  composition  than  to  rely  exclusively  on  calculated 
averages.  Considering  a  knowledge  of  the  maximum  and  minimmD 
proportions  of  ingredients  found  in  feeding  stuffs  to  be  of  vatoe  fo^ 
such  estimates,  the  writer  has  given  them,  together  with  the  averages, 
in  a  table  in  his  book  on  feeding,  referred  to  above,  since  1864.    For 
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afiirther  oonsiders^tion  of  this  matter  refereDce  is  made  to  pages  134-147 
and  36Sof  tlie  tenth  edition  of  the  work. 

In  the  opinion  of  tlie  writer  the  calculation  of  the  money  value  of 
feeding  stofis  aecording  to  the  composition  is  decidedly  questionable. 
The  results  are  misleading,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
derived,  wholly  unreliable. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that  such  practical  experiments  in 
feeding  as  have  recently  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  exper- 
iment stations  can  do  much  to  advance  the  interests  of  farmers,  but 
the  too  wide  application  of  the  results  thus  obtained  is  to  be  guarded 
against.    On  many  farms  in  the  Province  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  no  atten- 
tion is  x>aid  to  stock-raising,  but  cows  are  kept  for  their  milk  alone,  and 
as  soon  as  the  milk  falls  off  so  that  they  become  unprofitable  they  are 
sold  to  the  butcher  and  replaced  by  new  cows  purchased  from  outside. 
The  object  in  such  practice  as  this  is  to  feed  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest 
yield  and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  the  cows  ultimately  for  beef.    The 
rations  rich  in  nutrients  and  especially  in  protein  which  have  been 
found  advantageous  for  this  double  production  of  milk  and  beef,  while 
they  may  be  applicable  to  other  sections  where  the  same  general  prac- 
tice is  followed,  are  not  suitable  where  breeding  is  practiced  instead  of 
Mtening  for  beef.     In  the  latter  case  the  rich  rations  would  induce 
&ttening,  which  instead  of  being  an  advantage  would  be  positively 
detrimental  to  the  object  for  which  the  animals  were  kept. 
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A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

The  acquisition  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  growing  plants,  G. 

D.  Woods  {Connecticut  Starrs  Sta..  Report  for  IdOljpp.  17-28). 

Synopsis, — Experiments  are  reported  with  scarlet  clover,  beans,  yetch,  and  oowpeas 
grown  in  sand  watered  with  nntritive  solutions  with  and  without  nitrogen.  All 
the  plants  grown  without  nitrates  and  most  of  those  grown  with  nitrates  gained 
nitrogen,  which  must  have  come  from  the  air.  Only  where  root  tubercles  were 
developed  was  there  any  considerable  gain  in  nitrogen. 

In  coiitinaation  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  reported  in  Bulletin 
No.  5  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Station  for  1889  and  1890  (B.  S. 
R.,  vol.  I,  p.  1945  n,  p.  396;  and  in,  p.  374),  experiments  were  made  in 
1891  with  scarlet  clover,  small  white  "pea"  beans,  vetch,  and  cowx>ea8. 
These  were  grown  in  prepared  sea  sand  and  watered  with  nutritive  solu- 
tions as  previously  described,  some  cultures  being  grown  in  unglazed 
earthen  pots  and  others  in  glass  pots,  both  with  and  without  nitrogenous 
manuring.  The  results  are  ftilly  tabulated  and  discussed.  The  follow- 
ing summary  is  from  the  report: 

The  result  of  fifty  experiments  with  plants  grown  in  sea  sand,  all  of  whiob  were 
supplied  with  minerals  needed  for  their  development  and  twenty-two  of  which  were 
in  addition  provided  with  small  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  are 
given  in  the  table  which  follows : 

Summary  of  results. 


Nnmber 
of  experi- 
ments. 


Nitrogen 
supplied 
in  seed 
and  na« 
tritiTe 
solotion. 


Gain  (or  loss)  of  nitro* 


Mini. 


Mtfi. 


Atst. 
•is. 


WUhout  nitrogen  in  nutritive  eolution, 

Soarlet  clover 

Scarlet  clover 

Vetch 

With  nitrogen  in  nutritive  eolution. 

Scarlet  clover 

"Pea"  beans 

Vetch 

Cowpeaa 

U 


Mg. 

3-6 
8^ 


41^44 


Mg, 
8 

4 


-7 
-6 

18 


Mg. 

81 
47 
21 


46 

88 
81 
188 


17 
U 

18 


81 
If 
48 
98 
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ItiriEbe  notloed  that  aQ  of  the  plants  grown  withont  addition  of  nitrales  galaod 

In  nitrogen.    Three  of  the  plants  supplied  with  nitrates  indicate  a  loss,  while  ths 

^tber  luneteen  gained  nitrogen  in  varying  amounts. 

Ab  appears  from  the  results  in  the  above  table  and  from  those  given  in  previooi 

repoTts  of  experiments  here,  the  following  species  of  plants  have  been  found  to  either 

provide  themselves  with  nitrogen  where  none  was  supplied  except  that  in  the  seed« 

orto gun  nitrogen  in  excess  of  that  supplied  in  seed  and  nutritive  solution:  Peas, 

eowpeas.  beans,  vetch,  alfalfa,  and  scarlet  clover. 

All  the  legumes  and  no  other  plants  with  which  satisfactory  trials  have  been  made^ 
have  proved  capable  of  acquiring  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  ft'om  the  air.  The  gain 
liM  occurred  where  root  tubercles  were  developed,  and  without  them  there  has  been 
no  giin  of  any  account. 

Inflaence  of  copper  componnds  in  soils  npon  Togetation  {Ifew 

Yi>rh  State  Stu.  Bui.  2fo.  41,  n.  ser.y  Apr.,  1892,  pp.  35-43,  plates  3). 

8ffwpsi$.—A  preliminary  report  on  pot  experiments  with  peas,  tomatoes,  and  wheat, 
grown  in  soils  containing  2  and  5  per  cent  (by  weight)  of  copper  sulphate  and 
in  untreated  soils.  As  a  rule  more  seeds  germinated  in  the  treated  soil,  but  the 
plants  were  not  vigorous  and  had  comparatively  small  root  systems.  Analyses 
of  tomato  and  x>ea  plants  showed  tbe  presence  of  small  quantities  of  copper  in 
those  grown  in  the  treated  soil. 

In  one  set  of  experiments  seeds  of  peas,  tomatoes,  and  wheat  were  sown 
in  soil  containing  5  per  cent  (by  weight)  of  copper  sulphate  and  in 
nntreated  soiL  In  each  case  more  seeds  germinated  in  the  treated 
than  in  the  untreated  soil.  The  percentage  of  diflference  was  17  for 
peas,  22  for  tomatoes,  and  12  for  wheat.  The  average  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  germination  in  the  untreated  soil  was  55  per  cent  less  with 
peas,  11  with  tomatoes,  and  50  with  wheat.  Tomatoes  germinated  in 
the  treated  soil  and  transplanted  into  untreated  soil  grew  vigorously, 
while  the  plants  left  in  the  treated  soil  made  scarcely  any  growth. 

In  another  set  of  experiments  seeds  of  peas,  tomatoes,  and  wheat 
were  sown  in  soil  containing  2  per  cent  of  copper  sulphate.  In  the 
treated  soil  2  per  cent  more  of  peas  and  6  of  tomatoes  but  17  i)er  cent 
less  of  wheat  germinated  than  in  the  untreated  soil.  There  was  little 
difference  in  the  time  required  for  germination  in  the  two  soils. 

The  foliage  of  all  plants  grown  in  the  2  per  cent  soil  mixture  was  of  deeper  green 
than  that  of  the  check  plants.  The  foliage  of  plants  grown  in  the  5  per  cent  soil 
mixture  also  showed  a  marked  difference  in  color  from  the  check  plants  grown  in 
imteeated  soil,  and  had  even  a  deeper  green  color  than  the  2  i>er  cenf  plants.  On 
the  average  the  leaves  were  smaller  with  plants  grown  in  the  copper  soils  than  leaves 
of  the  check  plants.    •    •     • 

Peas  grown  in  the  2  per  cent  soil  mixture  seemed  to  be  more  vigorous  for  the  first 
few  weeks  than  the  check  plants  grown  in  untreated  soil ;  they  also  came  to  maturity 
earlier,  but  finaUy  showed  a  dwarfed  appearance  and  the  yield  was  less  than  with 
the  cheek  plants.  In  the  5  per  cent  soil  mixture  the  peas  grew  very  slowly,  did  not 
ripen  any  earlier  than  the  eheck  peas,  and  gave  a  remarkably  insignificant  yield 
both  of  vine  and  peas.  »  •  •  Plants  grown  in  the  copper  sulphate  soil  mixtures 
were  remarkable  for  the  meager  development  of  their  root  systems.  Indeed  in  some 
cases  they  seemed  to  have  hardly  any  roots— just  a  few  short  stubs.  When  plants 
grown  in  the  copper  soils  were  removed  or  thinned  out  it  was  discovered  that  tiiey 
had  a  very  loose  hold  on  the  soil  and  were  easily  pulled  out  by  the  roots,  while  the 
plants  growing  in  check  soils  had  a  firm  hold  on  the  ground  and  were  frequently 
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kroken  off  at  the  top  of  the  ground  in  the  effort  to  pnll  them  np  by  the  roots.  *  •  * 
[The  tops  of  tomato  plants  grown  in  the  treated  (5  per  cent)  soil,  when  tested  hy 
chemical  analysis,  showed]  in  the  air-dried  substance  0.0608  per  oent  of  copper, 
equivalent  to  0.2396  per  cent  of  crystallized  copper  sulphate.  In  the  check  plants  no 
copper  was  found.  Other  analyses  made  are  reserved  from  publication  at  present 
till  other  investigations  now  in  progress  are  completed.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  analysis  of  peas  showed  the  presence  of  copper  both  in  the  vines  and  iu  the 
seeds. 


METEOROL007— WATEB. 

Meteorological  obsenratioiui  in  Connecticnt.  1891,  E.  A.Bailbt 

{dmnecticut  Storrs  8ta.  Report  for  1891j  pp.  14-16). — Brief  notes  on  the 
weather;  a  sammary  of  the  rainfall  at  twenty  localities  in  the  State 
during  the  six  months  ending  October  31, 1891 ;  and  a  sammary  of  the 
observations  at  the  station  for  each  month  of  1891.  The  yearly  summary 
is  as  follows:  Pressure  (inches). — ^Maximum  92.1,  minimum  29.14,  mean 
30.05.  Air  temperature  (degrees  F.). — Maximum  92.1,  minimum  0.0, 
mean  47.9.  Humidity. — Mean  relative  humidity  77.1.  Precipitation. — 
Total  (inches)  51.61,  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell,  129.  Weather. — 
Number  of  clear  days  142,  number  of  fair  days  109,  number  of  cloudy 
days  114.  Wind  (miles). — ^Total  movement  9,603,  maximum  velocity 
55. 

Meteorological  record  {Maryland  8ta.  Report  for  1891  jpp.  425-429). — 
A  tabulated  record  of  temperature  and  rainfall  for  1891.  The  yearly 
summary  is  as  follows:  Air  temperature  (degrees  F.). — Maximum  94.6, 
August  10;  minimum  13,  February  5;  mean  54.3;  mean  maximum 
65;  mean  minimum  45.3;  mean  daily  range  19.7.  Precipitation. — ^Total 
(inches)  50.55,  number  of  rainy  days  128. 

Metoorol<^cal  record  [Massachusetts  State  8ta.  Report  for  1891j 
pp.  340-343). — Monthly  meteorological  summary  for  the  year  1891. 

Meteorological  observations,  C.  D.  Wabneb  {Massachusetts  Hatch 
8ta.  Met.  Bui.  N^o.  41  j  May,  1892^  pp.  4). — A  daily  and  monthly  summary  of 
observations  for  May  at  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the  station. 

Meteorological  sammary  for  North  Carolina,  March,  1892,  H. 
B.  Battle  and  O.F.  Von  Herrmann  (^oHfe  Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  No.85a, 
Apr.  27y  1892,  pp.  16). — Notes  on  the  weather,  monthly  stimmary,  and 
tabulated  daily  records  of  meteorological  observations  by  the  North 
Garolip^i  weather  service,  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau.  The  bulletin  is  illustrated  with  a  map  of  North  Carolina 
showing  ihe  isothermal  lines  and  the  total  precipitation  at  the  stations 
in  diflferent  parts  of  the  State. 

Analyses  of  well  waters  {Massachusetts  8tate  8ta.  Report  for  1891, 
pp.  301,  302). — Tabulated  analyses  of  6S  samples  of  well  water  frojoa 
different  parts  of  the  State. 
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SOIL& 

W.  H.  Beal,  Edit&r. 

^UinTestigations,  M.Whitney  {Marylat^d  Sta,  Report  for  1891ypp. 

-249-296). 

S^jMw.— A.  pTeliminary  report  on  investigations  by  the  station,  in  cooperation 
with  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agricultare  and  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  work 
has  been  on  the  physical  stmctare  of  the  soil  and  its  relation  to  the  circnlation  of 
soil  water  and  thephysical  effect  of  fertilizers  on  soils  as  related  to  crop  production. 
The  subjects  treated  in  the  report  are  as  follows :  (1)  Circulation  of  water  in  the 
soil;  (2)  effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  texture  of  the  soil;  (3)  volume  of  empty 
sj^ace in  soils;  (4)  relation  of  geology  to  agriculture;  (5)  soil  types;  (6)  mechan- 
ical analysis  of  the  tyi>e  soils;  (7)  approximate  number  of  grains  per  gram  of 
soil;  (8)  approximate  extent  of  surface  area  per  cubic  foot  of  soil;  (9)  cir- 
culation of  water  in  these  type  soils;  (10)  improvement  of  soils.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  classify  the  soils  of  Maryland  on  the  basis  of  their  geological  origin 
and  agricultural  value.  The  effect  of  fertilizers  in  changing  the  texture  of  soils 
and  the  rate  of  circulation  of  water  in  soils  is  discussed,  and  their  importance 
in  producing  a  physical  condition  of  the  soil  which  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  urged. 

Tfca  circulation  of  water  in  the  soil  (pp.  253-267). — The  movement  of 
water  in  the  soil  is  dae  to  gravity  and  to  surface  tension.  The  nature 
of  these  forces  and  the  methods  of  their  action  are  explained. 

Gravity  tends  to  pull  the  water  downward  and  acts  with  a  constant  force  per  unit 
mass  of  water.  Surface  tension,  or  the  contracting  power  of  any  exposed  water  sur- 
face, may  move  the  water  in  any  direction  within  the  soil  according  to  circumstances. 
It  may  act,  therefore,  with  gravity  to  pull  the  water  down,  or  against  gravity  to  pull 
it  up.     *    •    * 

By  numerous  careful  and  verified  experiments  we  have  found  that  fertilizers  change 
this  surface  tension  and  modify  the  contracting  power  of  the  free  surface  of  water  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  and  so  modify  the  power  which  moves  water  from  place  to  place 
in  the  soil. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  the  surface  tension  of  a  solution  in  water  of  several  of 
the  ordinary  fertilizing  materials.  This  list  is  not  complete  and  the  solutions  used 
were  of  any  convenient  strength.  The  results  are  preliminary  to  give  material  for 
more  thorough  and  detailed  investigation.  The  surface  tension  is  expressed  in  gram- 
metecB  per  square  meter,  that  is,  on  a  square  meter  of  liquid  surface  there  is  suffi- 
cient energy  to  raise  so  many  grams  to  the  height  of  one  meter. 

The  8urface  tennon  of  various  solutions. 
[Gram-meten  per  aqiuure  meter.] 
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The  soil  extract  was  made  by  shaking  up  a  little  soil  with  just  sufficient  water  to 
cover  it.  The  water  was  afterwards  filtered  off  and  used  for  the  determination.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  this  contact  with  the  soil  reduced  the  surface  ten- 
sion of  water  very  considerably.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  surface  tension  of 
soil  moisture  is  very  low,  much  lower  than  that  of  pure  water.  Salt  and  kainit,  on 
the  other  hand,  increase  the  surface  tension  of  water  very  considerably  and  raise  it 
far  above  that  of  the  soil  extract.  This  probably  explains  the  fact,  which  has 
been  often  commented  on,  that  an  application  of  salt  or  kainit  tends  to  keep  the 
soil  more  moist.  This  has  often  been  remarked  in  connection  with  the  application 
to  a  clover  sod.  By  increasing  the  surface  tension  of  the  soil  moisture  they  increase 
the  power  the  soil  has  of  drawing  water  up  from  below  in  a  dry  season. 

Ammonia  and  urine  lowered  the  surface  tension  of  water  considerably  below  that 
of  the  soil  extract  and  far  below  that  of  pure  water.  This  probably  also  explains 
a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  the  injudicious  use  of  excessive  quantities  of 
organic  matter  is  liable  to  ^'burn  out''  a  soil  in  a  dry  season,  because  by  reducing 
the  surface  tension  water  can  less  readily  bo  drawn  up  from  below. 

This  opens  up  a  field  of  investigation  on  the  determination  of  the  surface  tension 
of  the  moisture  in  various  soils  and  a  more  extensive  and  more  systematic  study  of 
the  effect  of  various  fertilizing  materials  on  the  surface  tension  of  water  and  soil 
extract,  and  it  opens  up  a  wide  field  in  its  application  to  practical  agriculture  and 
the  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers. 

This  effect  of  fertilizing  material  in  changing  the  surface  tension  of  a  liquid  and 
thereby  changing  the  force  or  power  which  moves  water  from  place  to  place  in  the 
soil;  is  only  a  first  effect,  as  the  continued  use  of  these  fertilizing  materials  may 
change  the  texture  of  the  soil  itself  and  the  relation  of  the  soil  to  the  circulation 
of  water. 

The  effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  texture  of  the  soil  (pp.  257-259). 

Surface  tension  may  be  expressed  in  another  way.  The  potential  of  a  single  water 
particle  is  the  force  which  would  be  required  to  pull  it  away  from  the  surrounding 
water  particles  and  remove  it  beyond  their  sphere  of  attraction.  For  simplicity 
it  may  be  described  as  the  total  force  of  attraction  between  a  single  particle  and  all 
other  particles  which  surround  it.  With  this  definition  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
potential  of  a  particle  on  an  exposed  surface  of  water  is  only  one  half  of  the  poten- 
tial in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  as  half  of  the  particles  which  formerly  surrounded 
and  attracted  it  were  removed  when  the  other  exposed  surface  of  water  was  sepa- 
rated from  it.  A  particle  on  an  exposed  surface  of  water,  being  under  a  low  poten- 
tial,  will  therefore  tend  to  move  in  toward  the  center  of  the  mass  where  the 
potential,  i.  «.,  the  total  attraction,  is  greater,  and  the  surface  will  tend  to  contract 
so  as  to  leave  the  fewest  possible  number  of  particles  on  the  surface. 

If  instead  of  air  there  is  a  solid  substance  in  contact  with  the  water  the  potential 
will  be  greater  than  on  an  exposed  surface  of  the  liquid,  for  the  much  greater  num- 
ber of  solid  particles  will  have  a  greater  attraction  for  the  water  particle  than  the 
air  particles  had.  They  may  have  so  great  an  attraction  that  the  liquid  particle 
on  this  surface,  separating  the  solid  and  liquid,  may  be  under  greater  potential 
than  prevails  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid  mass.  Then  the  surface  will  tend  to 
expand  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  particles  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  of  liquid 
will  try  to  get  out  onto  the  surface.  This  is  the  reverse  of  surface  tension.  It  is 
surfftce  pressure  which  may  exist  on  a  surface  separating  a  solid  and  liquid. 

If  two  small  grains  of  clay  suspended  in  water  come  close  together  they  may  be 
attracted  to  each  other  or  not,  according  to  the  potential  of  the  water  particles  on 
the  surface  of  the  clay.  If  the  potential  of  the  surface  particle  of  water  is  less  than 
of  a  particle  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  of  liquid,  there  will  be  surface  tension,  and 
the  two  grains  will  come  together  and  be  held  with  some  force,  as  their  close  contact 
will  diminish  the  number  of  surface  particles  in  the  liquid.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  potential  of  the  particle  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  greater  than  the  potential 
of  a  particle  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid  mass,  the  surlace  will  .tend  to  enlarge,  and 
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the  grains  of  clay  will  not  come  close  together,  as  their  close  contact  will  diminish 
the  nomber  of  surface  particles  in  the  liquid  around  them. 

The  volume  of  empty  space  in  soils  (pp.  259-261}. — *' There  is  on  the 
average  aboat  50  x)er  cent  by  volume  of  empty  space  in  the  soil.  The 
amonnt  in  the  soil  proper  will  vary  with  the  stage  and  state  of  culti- 
vation, but  the  empty  space  in  the  undisturbed  subsoil  will  remain  fairly 
constant." 

Determinations  of  the  amount  of  space  in  Maryland  soils  were  not 
made  by  the  author,  but  he  gives  the  per  cent  by  volume  of  space  in  a 
nmnber  of  South  Carolina  subsoils,  as  detennined  by  him  in  their 
natural  i>osition8  in  the  field.  Of  these,  the  six  sandy  subsoils  averaged 
45.43  x)er  cent  of  space  and  the  nine  clay  subsoils  55.55  per  cent. 

The  relation  of  geology  to  agriculture  (pp.  261-264). — General  state- 
ments regarding  the  geological  formations  in  Maryland,  bringing  out 
the  fact  that  "  the  texture  or  the  relative  amount  of  sand  and  clay  con- 
tained in  the  soil  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks  will  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  rock,  that  is,  upon  the  minerals  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed." 

A  thorough  and  detailed  geological  map  of  the  State  should  answer  for  a  soil  map. 
Any  one  familiar  with  the  texture  of  the  soil,  or  kind  of  soil  formed  by  the  disinte- 
gration of  granite,  gabbro,  and  the  different  kinds  of  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
shales,  should  be  able  to  tell  by  a  glance  at  the  map  the  position  and  area  of  each 
kind  of  soil.  Each  color  on  the  map  would  represent  a  soil  formation  of  a  certain 
texture,  in  which  the  conditions  of  moisture  under  our  prevailing  climatic  condi- 
tboft  would  be  beet  adapted  to  a  certain  crop. 

8oil  types  (pp.  264-276). — For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  soils  of  the  State  as  indicated  by  their  origin 
and  agricultural  value,  a  large  number  of  samples  of  soils  and  subsoils 
were  collected  in  different  parts  of  Maryland. 

Tfaeee  samples  have  been  arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  agricultural  value 
and  their  geological  origin,  and  equal  weights  of  the  samples  in  each  group  have 
been  mixed  together,  forming  a  composite  sample  representing  the  type  of  the  soil 
formation.  We  have  in  this  way  classified  the  soils  of  all  the  principal  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  State,  and  they  are  represented  by  comparatively  very  few  type 
samples,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  formations  are  not  given  in 
the  order  of  their  geological  origin  but  according  to  their  agricultural  importance 
and  distribution. 

Soil  types. 
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Details  are  given  regarding  the  location,  textore,  and  agricultural 
value  of  these  types  of  soil.  There  are  also  descriptions  of  the  individ- 
ual samples  of  soils  and  subsoils  used  to  make  up  the  type  samples. 

Mechanical  analysis  oftlie  type  soils  (pp.  276, 277). — ^The  grains  in  the 
type  soils  of  different  kinds  were  divided  into  groups  by  size  and  the 
approximate  number  of  grains  in  a  given  amount  of  each  group  was 
calculated.  "The  separations  were  made  substantially  after  Johnson 
and  Osborn's  *  beaker  method.'  We  have  taken  0.0001  mm.  as  the 
lowest  limit  of  size  of  the  grains  of  clay,  based  on  many  measurements 
we  have  made.  The  clay  group  has  relatively  wide  limits  (0.006-0.0001 
mm.),  but  we  have  not  attempted  a  further  separation  than  this.  A 
millimeter  is  equivalent  to  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch,  so  that 
the  smallest  grains  of  clay  are  about  abioo  ^r  0.0000039  inch  in  di- 
ameter.'^ 

The  results  of  analyses  of  subsoils  of  the  five  formations  in  southern 
Maryland  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Mechanical  analysis  of  type  subsoiU. 

Conventional  names. 

276. 

284. 

286. 

290. 

280. 

278. 

282. 

288. 

280. 

288. 

Biftmetor 
(mm). 

g 

4.87* 
9.15 
38.  .37 
33.28 
3.52 
3.47 

.M 

1 

a 

I 

n  fu 

1 

2 

1 
ft 

f 

i 

1 

Il 
11 

2-1 

Gravel 

0.68 
2.89 
21.85 
25.82 

1.36 

0.0 

1.60 
1.51 
4.15 
4.84 
8.54 

44.92 
5.78 

25.85 

0.00 

0.23 

1.29 

4.03 

11.57 

38.97 

8.84 

32.70 

0.00 
0.11 
0.42 
2.63 
11.35 
40.23 
10.90 
33.32 

0.05 
9.16 
0.80 
2.01 
6.70 
31.63 
14.24 
39.36 

1.34t 

1-0.5 

Coarse  sand 

2.131    O.sil    6.42 
7.78     3.50.     1.81 
\»  VI    23.97:     H.IB 

0.33 

0.5-0.25 
0.25-0.1 

Fine  saod 

1.08 
1.02 

0. 1-0. 05 

Very  fine  sand 

18.38;   19.83   34.76  32.06 
9.48'  •«  Ai    in  aqi  m.ik 

6.94 

0  05-0.01 

Silt 

29.05 

0. 01-0. 005 

Fine  silt 

1.55 
3.75 

3.37 
15.30 

4.52,'    3.03|    6.77 
17.95]  20.30|  22.85 

11.03 

0.005-0.0001 

Ciav 

43.44c 

^"'^ 

97.96 

97.77 

95. 55  97. 04J  95.  a5 

97.19 

97.63 

98.96 

94.91 

94.23 

Organic  mat 

fcer,  water,  loss 

2.04 

2.23 

4.451     2.96i     4-l.'i 

2.81 

2.37 

1.04 

5.00 

5.77 

*  This  includes  1.81  per  cent  coarser  than  2  mm. 
1  This  includes  0.82  per  cent  coarser  than  2  mm. 

Approximate  number  of  grains  per  gram  of  soil  (pp.  277-280). — From 
the  results  in  the  foregoing  table  the  approximate  number  of  grains  ot 
sand  and  clay  in  one  gram  of  the  subsoils  was  calculated.  It  was 
found  that  the  number  of  grains  in  the  silt  and  clay  groups  so  far 
exceeded  those  in  the  other  groups  combined  that  "they,  and  especially 
the  clay,  actually  determine  the  extent  of  subdivision  of  empty  space 
in  the  soil." 

Approximate  numher  of  grains  in  one  gram  of  subsoil, 

276.  Pine  barrens 1,692,000,000 

284.  Truck 6,868,000,000 

286.  Tobacco 8,258,000,000 

290.  Oriskany 9,15^000,000 

280.  Wheat 10,358,000,000 

278.  River  terrace ..•^, 11,684,000,000 
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382.  Triaesic  red  sandstone 14, 736, 000, 000 

238.  Catskill 14,839,000,000 

289.  Sbales  (Hamilton,  etc.) 18,295,000,000 

288.  Helderberg  limestone 19,638,000,000 

....  Trenton  chazy  limestone 24,653,000,000 

From  the  mechanical  analysis  of  the  samples  which  were  used  to  make  up  these 
type  samples  and  perhaps  of  a  large  number  of  other  soils  of  known  agricultural 
valne,  it  should  be  possible  to  determine  the  smallest  and  the  largest  number  of 
grains  per  gram  of  soil  where  these  different  crops  could  be  successfully  grown. 
For  example,  no  crop  can  be  successfully  grown  except  under  highly  artificial  con- 
ditions of  manuring  with  organic  matter  or  by  irrigation,  on  a  soil  having  so  few 
as  1,700,000,000  grains  per  gram.  Good  market  truck  is  grown  on  a  soil  having 
6,800,000,000  ^ains.  Now  what  is  the  limit  between  these  two  figures  where  the 
soil  becomes  too  light  for  market  truck  f  Good  wheat  is  grown  on  a  soil  h« ving 
10,000,000,000  grains  per  gram,  and  this  must  be  near  the  limit  of  profitable  wheat 
production,  for  8,000,000,000  grains  per  gram  gives  a  soil  rather  too  light  for  wheat, 
but  well  suited  to  tobacco.  A  soil  having  10,000,000,000  grains  per  gram  is  too  light 
for  grass,  which  thrives  on  a  limestone  soil  having  24,000,000,000.  Our  type  soils 
should  therefore  show  the  range  for  the  profitable  product  ion  of  a  given  crop.  We 
should  be  able  also  i^om  the  mechanical  analysis  of  an  unknown  soil  to  give  it  its 
true  agricultural  place  by  reference  to  these  established  soil  types. 

Approximate  extent  of  surface  area  per  cubic  foot  of  soil  (pp.  280-282). — 
Tabulated  data  are  given  of  the  surface  area  of  the  grnlns  of  differeDt 
degrees  of  fineness  in  the  type  soils.  The  square  feet  of  surface  per 
cubic  foot  of  subsoil  and  the  estimated  percentages  of  empty  space  are 
stated  to  be  as  follows: 


Surface  area  of  different  euhsoiU  per  cubic  foot. 


Ka 


Soil  type. 


27S  I  Pt&e  barrens 

»4     Truck 

2«    TobMco 

2W    Oritkany 

MO    Wheat 

278     River  termce 

W    Trianic 

288     Hdderberg  limestone . 

238  1  CaUklU 

280    Shales  (Hamilton,  etc.) 


The  circulation  of  water  in  these  type  soils  (pp.  282-286). 

From  the  foregoing  results  we  have  calcalated  the  relative  rate  with  which  a 
given  quantity  of  water  would  pass  through  an  equal  depth  of  these  subsoils  under 
a  constant  force,  taking  the  subsoil  of  the  Helderberg  limestone  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison. 

It  would  appear  from  results  given  below  that  with  12  per  cent  of  water  present  in 
ill  the  subsoils  it  will  take  only  eight  minutes  for  a  quantity  of  water  to  pass  through 
the  subsoil  of  the  pine  barrens  which  would  require  one  hundred  minutes  to  pass 
through  the  same  depth  of  the  subsoil  of  the  Helderberg  limestone.  It  will  pass 
through  the  subsoil  of  the  wheat  land  of  the  river  terraces  in  southern  Maryland 
in  about  forty-nine  minutes.  It  will  move  down  more  readily  in  these  lighter  soils 
from  its  own  weight,  but  a  given  quantity  of  water  could  not  be  raised  so  readily  to 
■apply  the  needs  of  a  growing  crop,  for  there  would  be  less  exposed  water  surface 
to  oonlvact,  that  is,  there  would  be  lees  force  to  pull  it  up. 
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Sate  of  circulation  of  water  in  ike  type  idle. 


No. 

Type  of  soil. 

Per  cent 
of  Mpace. 

Relative 
time.* 

Percent 
of  water.t 

Relative 
time. 

Percent 
of  water.: 

ReUtiT* 
time. 

?7« 

Pine  barrens 

40 
46 
50 
60 
55 
55 
55 
55 
60 
65 

8 
21 
33 
35 
45 
49 
56 
58 
81 
100 

5.3 
7.2 
8.4 
8.6 
0.4 
0.6 
10.0 
10.1 
11.2 
12.0 

101 
101 
102 
101 
100 
100 
101 
100 
100 
100 

20.10 
22.41 
27.42 
27.42 
31.55 
31.55 
31.55 
81.55 
36.14 
41.22 

74 

?84 

Xmck 

141 

786 

Tobacco 

121 

?!00 

Oriskany 

130 

?80 

Wheat.. 

100 

VH 

River  terrace 

lis 

'm 

TriaHsic 

137 

738 

Catiikill 

140 

780 

Shalea 

123 

788 

HnlflArliAror  liiiiMitotiA  .        

100 

*  Baaed  on  a  nniforra  water  content  of  12  per  cent. 

t  Amount  of  water  wbich  should  be  present  in  the  subsoil  for  the  rate  of  movement  to  be  the  aama 
as  in  the  Heldcrberg  limestone  with  12  per  cent  of  water, 
t  If  all  the  space  within  the  soils  was  filled  with  water. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  space  assigned  to  these  different  soil  formations 
ha«  an  important  bearing  on  the  relative  rate  with  which  water  will  move  within 
the  different  soils.  The  coarser-textured  soils  have  less  space  and  will  contain  less 
water  than  the  clay  soils.  The  subsoil  of  the  truck  land  has  only  46  per  cent  of 
space  and  will  hold  but  22.41  per  cent  by  weight  of  water  when  this  space  is  com- 
pletely filled.  The  subsoil  of  the  Helderberg  limestone  has  65  per  cent  of  space  and 
will  hold  41.22  per  cent  by  weight  of  water,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  truck 
land.  When  the  soils  contained  only  12  per  cent  of  water  a  quantity  of  water  wonld 
move  through  the  truck  land  in  twenty-one  minutes,  which  would  require  one  hun- 
dred minutes  to  pass  through  the  subsoil  of  the  Helderberg  limestone.  When,  how- 
ever, these  soils  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  it  will  take  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
minutes  for  a  quantity  of  water  to  pass  through  the  truck  land,  which  would  go 
through  the  limestone  subsoil  in  one  hundred  minutes.  As  suggested  in  a  previous 
section,  this  undoubtedly  explains  a  matter  of  common  observation  and  experience, 
that  crops  on  these  light  lands  are  more  injured  by  excessively  wet  seasons  than  crops 
on  heavier  soils. 

The  improvement  of  soils  (pp.  286-296). — The  amount  of  water  in  a  sofl 
and  its  rate  of  circulation  being  among  the  most  imi)ortant  factors  in 
determining  the  growth  of  cultivated  plants,  it  follows  that  the  art  of 
cultivation  and  manuring  must  be  based  on  the  possible  control  of  the 
water  supply  within  the  soil. 

It  ha«  been  shown  how  the  relative  rate  of  circulation  of  water  may  be  calculated 
from  the  mechanical  analysis  of  the  soil.  If  this  calculated  rate  could  be  compared 
with  the  actual  rate  of  circulation  in  the  soil  in  the  field  it  would  indicate  the  rela- 
tive arrangement  of  the  soil  grains,  so  that  if  we  had  such  a  method  there  would  be 
no  such  necessity  for  studying  the  symptoms  of  the  plant  to  tell  in  what  direction 
and  how  far  the  conditions  in  a  soil  have  departed  from  the  typical  conditions  required 
by  a  given  crop  or  natural  to  the  soil  formation. 

If  the  rate  of  circulation  of  water  within  the  soil  is  shown,  by  actual  observatiOD 
or  by  its  effect  upon  plants,  to  be  slower  than  the  rate  calculated  from  the  mechan- 
ical analysis  and  slower  than  the  rate  of  circulation  in  the  typical  soil  for  that  crop, 
the  texture  of  the  soil  may  be  changed  by  changing  the  arrangement  of  the  soil 
grains.  The  smallest  grains  may  be  drawn  closer  to  the  larger  ones,  making  some  of 
the  spaces  larger  and  others  exceedingly  small.  Lime,  kainit,  and  phosphoric  acid 
seem  to  have  this  effect,  as  their  continued  use  makes  the  soil  more  loamy,  looser  in 
texture,  and  less  retentive  of  moisture. 

Many  of  our  agricultural  lands  need  improvement  in  the  other  direction — ^they  need 
to  be  made  closer  in  texture  and  more  retentive  of  moisture.    We  have  found  thftt 
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ammonia,  fhe  caustic  alkalies,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  probably  many  otber  sub- 
stancee  (possibly  organic  substances  in  general)  tend  to  present  tbis  floccnlation  smd 
to  paBb  ^e  smaller  grains  fnrtber  apart,  making  the  spaces  within  the  soil  of  a  more 
uniform  size  and  thus  retarding  the  rate  of  circulation  of  the  soil  moisture.  We  can 
not  say  what  practical  value  this  will  have  in  its  application  to  agriculture  until 
more  work  has  been  done. 

When  a  solution  of  organic  matter  comes  in  contact  with  lime,  kainit,  acid  phos- 
phate, and  with  certain  soils,  the  organic  matter  is  precipitated  from  solution  in 
lig:ht,  bulky  masses,  and  these  masses  may  fill  up  the  spaces  within  the  soil  with  solid 
matter  which  not  only  retards  the  rate  of  circulation  of  water  downward  by  gravity, 
but  by  increasing  the  extent  of  water  surface  within  the  soil  it  also  assists  in  pull- 
ing water  up  from  below. 

If  BO  much  organic  matter  is  added  to  the  soil  that  it  can  not  be  curdled  or  precip- 
itated from  solution,  it  may  be  injurious  in  the  soil  by  reducing  the  surface  tension 
Off  the  soil  moisture— the  force  which  draws  the  water  to  the  plant  as  needed.  The 
judicious  use  of  lime,  kainit,  or  acid  phosphate,  along  with  the  organic  matter,  will 
insure  the  precipitation  of  the  organic  matter  from  the  solution  and  thus  give  a 
▼alne  to  the  application  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  had. 

This  gives  a  value  to  stable  manure  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  plant 
food  which  it  contains.  Lime  also,  either  alone  or  when  acting  with  organic  mat- 
ter, has  a  distinct  value  for  all  classes  of  land.  The  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  stable 
manure  and  in  other  organic  matters  would  determine  the  value  as  a  fertilizer,  for 
i't  is  only  the  nitrogenous  compounds  which  are  so  easily  precipitated  from  solution 
t»y  the  mineral  matters  of  the  soil  and  of  fertilizers.  If  the  carbohydrates,  such  aa 
starch,  sugar,  and  woody  fiber,  could  be  as  readily  precipitated  frx>m  solution  in  light, 
bulky  masses  by  lime  and  the  mineral  matters  of  the  soil,  then  sawdust  or  other 
organic  refrise  containing  little  nitrogen  would  have  nearly  the  same  fertilizing 
Tftlne  as  the  more  expensive  nitrogenous  materials. 

The  whole  history  of  plat  experiments  shows  that  it  is  not  the  plant  which  is  to  be 
manured  for,  bnt  the  soil  conditions  must  be  changed  to  produce  the  plant. 

Relation  of  geology  and  the  chemistry  of  soils  to  agricnltnre, 
J.  D.  CoNLBY  ( Wyoming  Sta.  Bui  JTo.  6y  May^  1892^  pp.  3-12).— A.  brief 
popalar  diBcnssion  of  this  subject. 

Analjnses  of  the  soils  of  Wyoming  Station  £Euins,  E.  E.  Slos- 
80Jf  (  Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  No.  6,  May,  1892^  pp.  i^-^i).— Tabulated  me- 
chanical and  chemical  analyses  of  the  soils  of  the  station  farms  at 
Laramie^  Ijander,  Saratoga,  Sheridan,  Sundance,  and  Wheatland.    A 
niiniber  of  these  analyses  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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EXPERIMENT    STATION    RECORD. 


Analyses  of  soils  of  Wyoming  Station  farms. 


Gravel  (greater  than  2  mm. 

diameter) 

Coarse   sand   (1  to  2  mm. 

diameter) 

Fine  earth  (less  than  1  mm. 

diameter) 


ANALYSIS  OP  FINK  EARTH. 


Insolable  matter . 


PtO,). 
O,).... 
)t) 


•mbustible 


Soluble  in  water 

Chlorine 

HnniUH 

Ash 

Capacity  to  hold  water  . 


Laramie. 


Lander. 


7N.  W.*  9N.W.* 
surface. '  subsoil. 
1-9  in.   I  »-18in. 


Per  cent 

6.6 

1.9 
91.6 


Per  cent 

4.7 

1.6 
93.7 


100.0 


100.0 


81.61 
2.62 
0.64 
0.74 
0.82 
0.76 
2.84 
4.50 
0.14 


0.33 
1.87 


2.48 


99.35 

0. 0589 
0. 0001 
0.2500 
0. 5000 
45.6000 


77.28 
1.92 
0.53 
0.45 
3.77 
0.08 
2.49 
4.71 
0.15 
0.07 
3.70 
1.24 

2.82 


99.21 


0. 0464 
0.0001 
0.1600 
0.2800 
44.0000 


37  E.* 
surface, 
l-^in. 


PereetU, 
1.3 
0.7 
«.0 


35  E.* 
subsoil. 
9-18  in. 


Percent 
0.9 
0.9 
98.2 


100.0 


79.43 
2.98 
0.68 
0.38 
0.64 
1.36 
1.60 
2.29 
0.15 
0.11 


2.07 
7.74 


100.0 


79.30 
8.26 
0.77 
0.52 
0.52 
1.14 
3.18 
5.16 
0.17 
0.04 


1.82 
3.46 


99.43         99.34 


0. 4148 
0.0092 
0.4300 
0.2000 
44.6000 


0.049« 
0.0005 
0.3500 
0.1400 
46.0000 


51  W.*  '  57  W.* 

surface,  snbaoil. 

1-9  in.     9-18  in. 


Percent 

7.6 

0.0 
02.6 


100.0 


60.89 
1.19 
0.61 
0.11 
6.68 
1.65 
3.36 
6.08 
0.20 
0.10 
4.77 
1.48 

4.70 


Percent 
4.4 

0.1 
96.6 


100.0 


61.31 
1.60 
0.56 
0.18 

12.39 
2.09 
2.91 
4.04 
0.18 
O.ll 
8.59 
1.33 

4.39 


0.105 
0.001 
0.580 
0.420 
40.600 


0. 1724 
0.0002 
0.0900 
0.1200 
44.6000 


Saratoga. 


43&W.*45S.W* 
snrfaoe.  sakwoil. 
l-OiB.     9-18  in. 


Percent 
3.5 
6.0 
91.6 


100.0 


80.35 
1.16 
0.78 
0.10 
0.74 
1.16 
2,75 
5.40 
0.13 
0.10 
0.45 
2.08 

4.07 


99.21 


PereemL 

11.1 

4.3 

84.6 


100.0 


74.02 
1.01 
0.18 
a  19 
8.10 
1.00 
1.68 
3.31 
0.21 
0.09 
5.72 
1.47 

2.68 


99.66 


0.1755 
0.0056 
0.2500 
0.2600 
44.2000 


0.0684 
0.0001 
0.1300 
0.1300 
41.0000 


Sheridan. 


83  S.* 
surface. 
1-9  in. 


818.* 
subsoil. 
9-18  in. 


65S.W.* 
subsoil. 
Gumbo. 


Sundance. 


27  S.* 
surface. 
1-9  in. 


29  S.* 
subsoil. 
14-20  in. 


WbettUand. 


21* 

surface. 
1-9  in. 


28» 
anbaoflL 
»-18iB. 


Gravel  (greater  than  2  mm.  diameter) 

(^oarHe  sand  (1  to  2  mm.  diameter) 

Pine  earth  (less  than  1  mm.  diameter) 


ANALYSIS  OF  FINE  EARTH. 


Per  cent 

0.0 

0.0 
100.0 


Percent 

0.0 

0.0 
100.0 


Percent 

0.0 

0.0 
100.0 


Percent 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


Percent. 
0.9 
0.8 
08.3 


Percent 

0.6 

0.4 

09.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Insoluble  matter . 

Soluble  8ilica 

Potash  (K,0).... 

Soda(Na,0) 

Lime(CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO)  . 


Iron(Fe,0,).. 

Alumina  ( Al«  C^ 

Phosphoric  acid  (P,  0»)  . 


Sulphuric  acid  (SC 
Carbonic  add  (C 

Moisture 

Volatile  and  combustible  matter  . . . 


Soluble  in  water 

Chlorine 

Humus 

Ash 

Capacity  to  hold  water. 


81.72 
1.57 
0.52 
0.20 
0.69 
0.94 
2.98 
5.83 
0.28 
0.14 


78.15 
1.89 
0.32 
0.43 
0.87 
1.22 
3.71 
6.29 
0.29 
0.20 


1.78 
3.81 


2.44 
3.86 


65.33 
1.28 
0.87 
0.25 
1.52 
8.29 
4.47 

11.20 
0.16 
0.28 
L19 
4.02 
6.48 


68.49 
0.98 
0.68 
0.90 
4.97 
3.21 
3.40 
5.42 
0.18 
Q.18 
6.53 
1.88 
3.60 


77.61 
1.32 
0.68 
0.40 
1.47 
1.75 
3.09 
5.52 
0.17 
0.19 
0.64 
2.18 
4.40 


77.92 
3.62 
0.63 
0.34 
0.87 
0.85 
3.52 
6.88 
0.14 
0.08 
0.88 
1.62 
8.62 


72.18 
1.36 
0.41 
0.84 
6.28 
1.20 
2.94 
6.00 
0.15 
0.08 
6.38 
1.80 
3.04 


100.41 


99. 17       100. 34      ilOO.  32 


99.: 


100.87 


00.36 


0. 0505 
0.0000 
0.1600 
0.1700 
43.0000 


0. 0574 
0.0001 
0.7600 
0.7800 
46.8000 


0.1726 
0.0007 
0.2100 
0.2300 
46.6000 


0.0427 
O.00O0 
0.1500 
0.1400 
42.8000 


*  Station  number  and  location  of  sample  on  form. 
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Itfrontif.— The  color  of  the  soil  is  gray  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  darker  toward  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  farm.  The  sand,  both  iiue  and  coarse,  is  the  same  ae  that 
which  forms  the  sandfitone  underlying  the  farm.  The  gravel  consists  of  quartz  and 
feldspar  very  slightly  worn. 

Lander,— The  color  of  the  dry  soil  is  a  dark  reddish  brown,  lighter  in  the  western 
part  of  the  farm.  The  gravel  in  the  eastern  part  consists  of  sandstone,  white  or 
stained  red  with  iron ;  in  the  western  part,  of  rongh  limestone  fragments.  The  chem- 
ical analysis  shows  a  great  difference  between  the  two  parts  of  the  farm,  since  the 
western  contains  10  to  20  per  cent  of  limestone,  while  it  is  almost  entirely  lacking  in 
the  other.  Otherwise  the  soils  are  much  alike,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  what 
effect  this  difference  will  have  on  crops. 

Saratoga.— The  soil  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  Laramie  farm,  but  has  a  little  more 
lime.  The  color  is  yellowish  gray.  The  gravel  consists  of  granitic  fragments  like  the 
Laramie,  bnt  more  worn  and  with  varied  colors.  The  plant  foods,  lime,  potash,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  are  quite  abundant.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  composition 
between  the  northwest  and  southwest  quarters. 

Sheridan. — The  soil  is  nearly  black  and  all  passes  easily  through  the  1  mm.  sieve. 
No.  55  is  the  so-called  "  Gumbo,"  from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  farm,  a  bluish 
black  clay  forming  very  hard  lumps  when  dried.  The  capacity  to  hold  water  and 
the  high  percentage  of  alumina  and  potash  show  it  to  be  of  quite  a  different  char- 
acter from  the  other  soils  mentioned  in  this  bulletin.  There  is  some  ''  alkali"  soil  in 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  Sheridan  farm,  bnt  it  was  not  analyzed. 

Sundance. — The  soils  are  quite  peculiar  in  appearance.  The  soil  No.  27  is  a  bright, 
reddish  brown  to  a  depth  of  12  to  14  inches,  where  it  abmptly  changes  in  color  to 
black  (No.  29),  which  continues  to  a  depth  of  38  inches.  The  chemical  analysis  shows 
little  difference,  except  less  lime  and  magnesia  and  more  humus  in  the  latter. 

Wkeailand, — No.  21  is  a  light  brown  soil ;  No.  23  is  yellowish  gray.  The  gravel 
eontists  of  well-worn  quartz  and  feldspar.  The  surface  soil  contains  more  clay  and 
the  subsoil  more  lime.    Both  form  hard  lumps  when  moistened  and  dried. 


febthizebs. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor, 

'Bey  {I^ew  Jersey  Report  for  189  Ij 
to  the  quantity  and  the  value  of 
1 ;  the  average  retail  prices  of  fer- 
e  1882;  the  market  prices  of  fer- 
"^erage  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
he  sources  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
■  fertilizing  ingredients  for  1891; 
ures;  methods  employed  in  the 
as  of  329  samples  of  commercial 
ig  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonia  siU- 
bton-seed  meal,  bone,  boneblack, 
>ther  mineral  phosphates,  muriate 
ish-magnesium  sulphate,  kainit, 
^as  lime,  fish  scrap,  hen  manure, 
use  from  phosphorus  works,  and 
was  mailed  to  94  firms  dealing  in 
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commercial  fertilizers,  asking  for  statistics  of  the  amount  of  fCTtfliz® 
sold  during  the  year.  Beplies  were  received  from  54  of  these  firms, 
which  indicated  a  total  consumption  of  fertilizers  in  New  Jersey  for 
1891  of  at  least  43,414  tons.  "  These  54  firms  represented  the  great 
bulk  of  the  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State,  the  manufacturers  who  have 
not  replied  being  as  a  rule  those  whose  total  output  averages  less  than 
50  tons  per  annum.^ 

The  total  sales  of  fertilizers  reported  this  year  are  greater  than  for  any  preceding 
year  since  1882  except  1884,  when  10,000  tons  of  poudrette  were  included.  The 
complete  fertilizers,  29,431  tons,  indicate  an  expenditure  this  year  of  about  $1,000,000, 
or  74  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  percentage  is  almost  identical  with  that  shown  in 
previous  years.  In  raw  materials  an  increase  is  noticed  in  all  cases  except  in  bone- 
black,  superphosphate,  and  ammonium  sulphate.  The  amount  of  ground  bone  sold 
during  last  year  is  nearly  double  that  sold  in  1890. 

A  slight  increase  in  price  is  noticed  for  all  raw  materials  except  boneblack. 

Ground  bone  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  any  year  since  1885,  while  the  price  of 
ammoniated  superphosphates  without  potash  is  also  lower  than  it  had  been  for  the 
last  five  years.  The  effect  of  this  increase  in  price  of  raw  materials  has  not  been, 
however,  to  increase  the  price  of  complete  fertilizers;  the  average  price  this  year, 
$34.23  per  ton,  is  lower  than  in  any  year  since  the  station^s  establishment. 

The  statistics  given  indicate  that  "  no  decided  change  in  the  aver- 
age quality  of  fertilizers  has  occurred  during  the  past  seven  years 
•  •  ♦  The  decline  in  the  prices  of  complete  fertilizers  from  1885  to 
1891  was  therefore  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decline  in  the 
absolute  amounts  of  plant  food  delivered  to  consumers."  A  calcula- 
tion is  made  of  the  cost  per  pound  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in  crude 
chemicals  and  raw  materials.  "  An  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
studying  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  guaranties  and  selling 
prices  is  shown  in  the  case  of  dried  ground  fish.  This  is  a  material  ol 
variable  character,  and  though  guaranties  were  reached  in  all  the  sam- 
ples a  difference  of  $7  per  ton  or  25  per  cent  existed  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  selling  prices,  while  the  difference  in  the  cost  pei 
pound  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  same  samples  was  6.2  cents,  or  55  pei 
cent.'' 

[In  the  above  report  are  incorporated  Bulletins  Nos.  81, 83,  and  84oi 
the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  m,  pp.  168, 310,  and  623).] 

Fertilizer  analyses  and  inspection  in  Massachusetts  {M(u^ 
chugetts  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891ypp.  ^9-^01).— This  includes  a  report 
on  fertilizer  inspection;  analyses  of  wood  ashes,  cotton-hull  ashes, 
cotton-seed  meal,  calcium  sulphate,  burnt  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate 
of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  Florida  phosphatic  rock,  dissolved  bone- 
black,  superphosphate,  bone,  ground  fish,  tankage,  fish  chum,  wool 
waste,  cotton  waste,  tobacco  leaves,  saltpeter  waste,  waste  from  lactate 
£actories,  muck,  peat,  mud,  marl,  home-mixed  fertilizers;  and  a  compila- 
tion of  analyses  of  agricultural  chemicals  and  refuse  materials  used  for 
fertilizing  purposes. 

Commercial  fertilizers  (pp.  250-279). — General  remarks  on  commer- 
cial fertilizers  and  fertilizer  inspection,  schedule  of  trade  values  of 
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fertilizing  ingredients  for  1891,  text  of  the  Massachnsetts  fertilizer  law, 
list  of  licensed  dealers,  and  analyses  of  146  samples  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, including  bone,  dissolved  boneblack,  mariate  of  potash,  sul- 
phate of  potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  wood  ashes. 
The  methods  used  in  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  are  briefly  described. 

Analyses  of  marl,  lime,  etc.,  H.  J.  Patterson  {Marylcmd  8ta.  Re- 
port for  ld91j  pp.  297-346). — Analyses  and  descriptions  of  the  following 
m&terials:  Marls  (28  samples),  lime,  limestones,  pulverized  marble,  and 
muck. 

Field  experiments,  C.  A.6oessmann  (Massachtisetts  State  8ta.  Re- 
port for  1891j  pp.  171-206). — Nitrogen  experiments  on  rye  (pp.  172- 
179). — An  experiment  on  11  eighth-acre  plats  which  previous  experi- 
ments  had  shown  to  be  deficient  in  potash.  Several  of  the  plats  had  re- 
ceived no  nitrogenous  fertilizers  for  five  years.  Bight  hundred  pounds  of 
bamyiffd  manure  was  used  with  32  pounds  of  potash-magnesia  sulphate 
aDdl8i>ounds  of  dissolved  boneblack  on  1  plat,  and  on  the  others  mix- 
tares  of  50  pounds  of  dissolved  boneblack  with  25  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  and  with  48.5  i>ounds  of  potash-magnesia  sulphate  were  applied 
alone  and  in  connection  with  29  i>ounds  of  sodium  nitrate,  43  pounds  of 
dried  blood,  and  22.5  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate,  respectively.  Eye 
was  sown  in  drills  on  all  the  plats  September  5, 1890,  at  the  rate  of  5.5 
pounds  of  seed  x>er  plat.  The  results  of  measurements  of  the  grain 
showing  the  rate  of  growth  and  the  yield  of  grain,  straw,  and  chaft',  are 
tabulated  for  each  plat.  One  plat  was  excluded  on  account  of  insect 
iiguries  and  1  plat  suffered  from  winterkilling.  No  conclusions  are 
drawn  as  to  the  effects  of  the  different  nitrogenous  manures  farther 
than  that  ^Hhe  belief  in  the  beneficial  influence  of  a  Uberal  supply  of 
nitrogen  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  grain  crops  is  evidently  well 
sustained  by  the  results  of  the  above-described  experiment." 

Special  phosphorie  add  experiments  (pp.  200-206). — The  plats  which 
were  used  in  1890  for  an  experiment  with  potatoes,  described  in  the  An- 
nual Beport  of  the  station  for  1890,  pp.  187-191  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  159), 
were  sown  to  wheat  after  the  i>otato  crop  had  been  removed,  the  same 
fertilizers  being  applied  as  in  the  case  of  the  potatoes,  except  that  the 
plat  which  previously  had  received  apatite  received  no  further  addi- 
tions of  phosphoric  acid.  Kotes  are  given  on  the  growth  of  wheat  on 
different  plats,  including  measurements,  and  the  final  jrields  of  grain, 
straw,  and  chaff  are  tabulated.  The  largest  yields  of  threshed  grain 
were  with  South  Carolina  phosphate  and  with  Mona  guano.  The 
largest  yield  of  gr^n  and  straw  was  with  dissolved  boneblack,  ^^  due 
in  an  exceptional  degree  to  the  large  production  of  straw  and  chaff." 

CdSpexBtive  field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  0.  S.  Phelps 
{Conneetieut  Storrs  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  173-197).— These  included 
soil  tests  and  special  com  experiments. 

SMI  test  experiments  (pp.  176-185). — Eeports  are  detailed  of  six  experi- 
meots  on  private  fkrms,  four  being  with  com  and  two  with  potatoes. 
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Nitrate  of  soda  160  pounds,  muriate  of  potash  160  x>oni]dR,  and  diflsol 
boneblack  320  pounds  were  used  two  by  two  and  all  three  together;  j 
and  plaster  400  pounds  was  used  alone  on  1  plat.    In  addition  to  1 
tabulated  yields  are  given  the  percentages  of  dry  matter  in  the 
and  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  required  for  a  bushel  of  shelled  > 
In  several  instances  the  results  furnished  more  or  less  conclusive  iodi-] 
cations  of  the  special  needs  of  the  soil  for  the  crop  grown. 

Special  cam  experiments  (pp.  186-197). — "This  class  of  experiments^ 
was  planned  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  best  proportions  of  pbo«- 
phoric  acid  and  potash  for  use  in  growing  com  on  soils  whose  peculiar- 
ities had  already  been  studied  by  means  of  soil  tests."  Consequently 
the  nitrogen  supply  was  constant  for  all  the  manured  plats,  and  dis- 
solved boneblack  and  muriate  of  potash  were  applied  in  varying 
amounts.  There  were  three  experiments  on  10  or  11  plats.  The 
yields  and  financial  results  are  tabulated.  These  are  different  for  dif- 
ferent trials,  and  no  general  conclusions  are  drawn  as  to  the  best 
combination  of  fertilizers  for  corn. 


FIELD  CKOP& 

A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

Special  nitrogen  experiment  on  grass,  0.  D.  Woods  and  C.  S. 
Phelps  {Connecticut  Starrs  8ta,  Report  for  1891^  pp.  29-40). 

iSynopm.— Mixed  minerals  alone  or  combined  with  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonlam 
salphate  in  different  amounts,  were  applied  to  a  mixture  of  passes  and  clover. 
The  most  profitable  returns  were  with  320  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda 
combined  with  mixed  minerals.  Minerals  alone  were  unprofitable.  NitrogenooA 
fertilizers  increased  the  protein  in  the  grasses. 

The  special  nitrogen  experiments  on  grass  reported  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  station  for  1890  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iii,  p.  376)  were  continned 
in  1891  withont  change.  As  there  explained,  the  general  plan  was  to 
combine  nitrogen  with  mixed  minerals,  furnishing  the  former  as  nitrate 
of  soda  and  as  ammonium  sulphate  in  amounts  equivalent  to  25  50 
and  75  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  respectively.  The  grasses  growing 
on  the  field  are  principally  timothy,  redtop,  and  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  clover  and  some  weeds.  The  grass  Wivs  cut 
for  hay  June  29.  The  yields  of  hay  and  of  separate  food  ingredients 
the  composition  of  the  hay  grown  with  different  fertilizers,  and  the 
financial  results  are  tabulated  for  1890  and  1891. 

The  addition  of  mineral  fertilizers  in  1890  increased  the  yield  of  clover  very  mark- 
edly, and  somewhat  so  in  1891,  hut  did  not  seem  to  increase  very  decidedly  the  yield 
of  grass. 

The  yield  of  hay  in  1890  increased  with  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  supplied  whether 
it  was  applied  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  In  1891  the 
largest  yield  was  obtained  from  the  plat  on  which  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  at  the 
rate  of  50  pounds  per  acre. 
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Hie  mineral  fertilizera  in  both  yean  when  used  alone  were  applied  at  a  financial 
loM. 

The  beet  financial  returns,  a  gain  of  $5  per  acre,  were  obtained  in  both  seasona 
from  the  lue  per  acre  of  320  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  (50  pounds  of  nitrogen)  in 
addition  to  the  mixed  minerals.  The  drouth  in  the  early  part  of  June  made  the 
Beason  of  1891  an  unfiftvorable  one  for  fertilizer  experiments  on  grasses. 

The  triplication  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  increased  the  percentages  of  protein 
(nitrogen  multiplied  by  6.25)  in  the  grasses,  and  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  applied.  This  is  in  accord  with  observations  made  by  the  station  npou  the 
relation  of  the  protein  in  maize,  com,  and  clover  to  the  nitrogen  applied  in  the  ferti- 
lizers. Since  protein,  which  makes  blood,  bone,  muscle,  and  milk,  is  a  most  impor- 
tant ingredient  of  food  and  is  apt  to  be  deficient  in  our  feeding  stufifs,  this  increase 
of  protein  from  the  use  of  nitrogen  is  an  important  matter. 

The  increase  in  the  amoant  of  nitrogen  in  the  crop  did  not  equal  the  increased 
amoont  of  nitrogen  sapplied  in  the  fertilizers,  implying  that  the  plants  were  not 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  nitrogen  supplied. 

Forage  crops,  O.  S.  Phelps  {Connecticut  Starrs  Sta,  Report  for  1891  j 
pp,  9-13), — Brief  accounts  of  the  culture  of  the  following  crops  which 
liave  been  grown  at  the  station  for  use  in  soiling  experiments  with 
milch  cows:  Wheat,  clover  and  grass,  oats  and  peas,  oats  and  vetch, 
Hnngarian  grass,  cowpeas,  and  barley  and  x>^^-  As  the  result  of 
three  years'  experience  and  observation  the  author  recommends  the 
following  series  of  crops  for  soiling  purposes  in  central  Connecticut: 

Craps  for  8<nling  in  central  Conntcticui. 


"Kiad  of  fodder. 


LBTBfbdd«r bnahela.. 

I  Wheat  fodder do... 

I.  Oaiwtt pounds.. 

i.  Gam  (from  grau  lands) 

d.(liteaadpeM(each)  bashels.. 

«.  (Mte ud peas  (each) do.... 

<.grti  and  peas  (erch) do... 

*•  HoofariaD bushels.. 

*•  Gbvcr  rovok  (from  3) 

M.S||^b«aM.... bushels.. 

II.  Cowpeas do.... 

u*  Aovea  {raas  (frvm  grasslands) ... 

U-Birie]raiidpeaa(ea^) ., bushels.. 


Amount 
of  seed 
per  acre. 


2kto\i 

2{to3 

20 


Approximate 
time  of  seeding. 


Sept.l 

Sept  S-10 . . 
July  20-30  . 


April  10  . 
April  20  . 
April  30  . 
Junel... 


May  25.... 
June  5-10 . 


Aug.  5-10. 


Approximate 
time  of  feeding. 


May  10-20. 
May  20-.Tiine  5. 
June  5-15. 
June  15-25. 
June  2&-July  10. 
July  10-20. 
Julv20-Aug.l. 
Aug.  1-10. 
Aug.  10-20. 
ikug.29-Sept.5. 
Sept.  5-20. 
Sept  20-30. 
Oct  1-30. 


jr  1891,pp.  143j  144).— To  test 
bions  of  agriculture  in  New 
ven  of  the  central  and  north- 
et  given  of  the  result  of  the 


Bouth,  W.  F.  Masse  Y  [Xorth 
.  9). — The  author  calls  atteu- 
rears  ago  it  was  the  common 
rish  potatoes  kept  over  from 
istomary  to  use  potatoes  of 
or  the  late  crop.  He  gives 
of  this  second  crop : 
8  gets  rid  of  those  too  immature 
\hii  rows. 
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(2)  Plant  about  second  week  in  August  if  possible  and  use  only  those  jK^tatoet 
that  are  sprouted. 

(3)  Plant  in  a  deep  furrow,  but  cover  very  lightly  and  pack  the  soil  to  the  seed. 

(4)  Never  out  the  potatoes  for  the  late  crop. 

(5)  Gradually  fill  in  the  soil  to  the  plants  as  they  grow  and  cultivate  the  crop  per- 
fectly flat. 

It  has  been  foand  that  these  late  potatoes  are  particularly  easy  to 
keep  either  iu  barrels  or  crates  in  buildings,  or  out  of  doors  in  heaps 
covered  with  earth  and  fine  straw  or  cornstalks. 

Answers  to  a  circular  of  inquiry  regarding  this  second  crop  of  pota- 
toes are  summarized.  The  variety  preferred  by  most  growers  is  the 
Early  Eose.  The  importance  of  growing  a  second  crop  of  potatoes  for 
marketing  in  the  South  is  urged. 

Experiments  with  fertilizers  on  potatoes,  E.B.  Voorhess  {N^ew 
Jersey  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  108-123). — ^A  reprint  firom  Special  Bulle- 
tin P  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  881),  to  which  are  added  the 
analyses  of  the  potatoes  grown  in  the  exx>eriments  with  different  ferti- 
lizers. 

Experiments  with  potatoes,  E.  S.  Eichman  ( Utah  8ta.  Bui.  No.  14j 
June  1, 189J2,  ppi^  2-7). — In  an  experiment  in  which  whole  tubers,  halves, 
quarters,  and  one-eye  and  two-eye  cuttings  were  planted,  the  yield  in- 
creased with  the  amount  of  seed  used,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  pieces 
larger  than  quarters  "will  yield  enough  more  to  pay  for  the  extra 
amount  of  seed  required.''  Pieces  cut  from  the  stem  end  of  potatoes 
gave  larger  yields  than  those  cut  from  the  seed  end.  Experiments  with 
large  and  small  potatoes  for  seed  during  two  years  have  given  incon- 
clusive results.  Flat  culture  of  potatoes  gave  better  results  than  ridge 
culture.  The  yields  of  14  of  the  newer  varieties  are  given.  The  most 
promising  varieties  were  Hoffman,  Governor  Busk,  and  Eural  New 
Yorker  No.  2. 

Chemistry  of  the  tobacco  plant,  B.  J.  Davidson  {Virginia  8ta. 
Bui.  No.  14,  March,  1892,  pp.  19-26). 

Synopsis, — Analyses  of  the  air-dried  leaves,  stalks,  and  roots,  and  of  the  ash  of  the 
same,  of  4  varieties  of  tobacco.  In  average  composition  the  leaves  and  stalks 
do  not  differ  materiaUy.  About  one  third  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  are  in 
the  roots  and  stalks. 

This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  the  study  of  the  tobacco  plant,  which 
it  is  expected  will  extend  over  a  number  of  years.  The  present  report 
covers  4  varieties.  For  these  analyses  are  given  of  the  air-dried 
leaves,  stalks,  and  roots,  and  of  the  ash  of  the  same,  with  averages; 
the  relation  of  parts  of  the  plant;  and  a  calculation  of  the  amounts  of 
fertilizing  ingredients  contained  in  crops  yielding  1,000  pounds  of  leaf 
tobacco  per  acre*  The  analyses  of  the  air-dried  parts  of  the  plant  are 
here  given. 
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Analyses  of  parts  of  ike  tohaooo  plant. 
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Moisture 
at  lOUo  C. 

Nitrogen. 

Phoa- 
phorio 
add. 

Potassi- 
um oxide. 

Caldum 
oxide. 

Magne. 
sium  ox- 
ide. 

Insoluble 
matter. 

BnidlOTBiwdLMf 

0«i^  1n?t4i*r, 

Percent. 
7.34 
8.00 
7.40 
7.50 

Percent. 
4.11 
4.30 
4.46 
4.62 

Percent. 
0.382 
0.371 
0.766 
0.480 

Percent. 
5.731 
5.643 
5.980 
5.507 

Percent 
6.128 
5.067 
5.108 
6.407 

0.019 
0.913 
1.089 
0.872 

Percent. 
2.152 
2.254 

White  BnrlflT 

1.898 

Yellow  Oraiooo 

1.469 

AT«nge  of  TviedM . . . . 

7.62 

4.37 

0.502 

5.738 

6.449 

0.956 

1.943 

Ilk: 

BndkT  Brood  L«if 

Goldnader 

5.87 
6.01 
6.80 
5.06 

8.55 
8.58 
4.24 
3.44 

0.536 
0.518 
0.075 
0.555 

4.462 
4.022 
6.716 
4.078 

2.131 
2.191 
2.285 
2.281 

0.502 
0.568 
0.729 
0.571 

0.578 
0.491 

White  Barley 

0.987 

TdUw  Oronoeo 

0.503 

Aren^eofTarieties.... 

6.18 

8.71 

0.646 

5.020 

2.222 

0.593 

0.214 
0.144 
0.312 
0.177 
0.186 

0.662 

Wl: 

BndkjBnNidLeftf 

G«M  Ruder 

5.63 
6.14 
6.35 
6.84 
6.15 

2.18 
L66 
2.01 
1.65 
1.03 

0.208 
0.144 
0.375 
0.130 
0.106 

L802 
1.410 
2.322 
L407 

1.866 

1.328 
L115 
1.608 
1.023 
1.312 

3.204 
1.663 

White  Bmiey 

4.235 

TeUow  OroDoeo 

2.682 

Htm 

2.703 

AvmceofTaiietleo 

6.25 

L88 

0.211 

L777 

1.277 

0.208 

2.877 

In  average  comi>o8ition  the  leaves  and  stalks  do  not  differ  materially 
xoept  in  nitrogen,  the  leaves  containing  about  two  thirds  per  cent 
Bore  than  the  stalks.  The  table  of  relation  of  parts  of  the  plant  shows 
he  Bradley  and  Oronoco  to  contain  much  the  largest  proportion  of 
eaL  In  these  varieties  the  leaves  comprise  59.77  and  60  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  the  total  weight  of  the  plant,  and  the  stalks  21  and  20 
?er  cent.  The  average  for  aU  4  varieties  is  55  per  cent  of  leaf,  21.9  of 
rtalk,  and  23.1  per  cent  of  root.  A  crop  yielding  1,000  pounds  of  leaves 
ia  calculated  to  contain  on  the  average  66.85  pounds  of  nitrogen,  8.68 
poonds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  85.41  pounds  of  potash,  distributed  as 
MIowb: 


In  leaves. 

In  stalks.'  In  roots. 

Jte«a 

Pounds. 

43.7 

5.0 

57.4 

Pounde. 
16.2 
2.7 
20.5 

Pounde. 
7.9 

5r*ric«dd.. ..::::::::::;;::;::    ::::::::::::::.::::: 

1.0 

fWiMim  oxide 

7.5 

It  will  be  seen  that  about  one  third  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  are 
^  the  roots  and  stalks,  which  should  be  returned  to  the  soiL 

A  comparison  is  made  between  the  amounts  of  fertilizing  ingredients 
^oiitamed  in  crops  of  tobacco,  com,  oats,  and  wheat. 

FertiUiers  on  tobacco  ( Virginia  8ta.  Bui  No.  12,  Jam.,  1692,  pp.  7). 

4'*^P*u.— Potasaiam  snlphate  and  aoid  phosphate,  combined  with  ammoninm  nnl- 
piute,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  dried  blood,  were  compared  with  no  manure  for  to- 
Weo  on  a  '<  typical  yeUow  tobacco  soil."  The  fertilizers  hastened  the  maturing 
of  the  crop  and  largely  lessened  the  amoant  of  stalk  rot.  Dried  blood  was  the 
»<*t  effective  and  profitable  form  of  nitrogen  nsed. 

'^  were  made  in  1800  on  6  one-acre  plats  manured  as  follows: 
^oUBBhuu  sulphate  120  pounds  and  acid  phosphate  114  pounds  were 
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used  in  combination  with  ammonium  sulphate  100  pounds,  nitrate  of 
soda  143  pounds,  and  dried  blood  160  pounds,  respectively,  and  with 
mixtures  of  half  these  amounts  of  ammonium  sulphate,  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  dried  blood,  and  1  plat  remained  unmanured.  The  soil  was  a 
"  typical  yellow  tobacco  land,  only  one  year  from  the  forest,  on  which 
tobacco  had  been  cultivated  the  preceding  year.^  An  analysis  is  given 
of  the  soil.  Long  Leaf  Gooch  tobacco  was  set  3J  feet  by  3  feet  May 
28.  Half  the  fertilizer  for  each  plat  was  broadcasted  and  the  remaind^ 
was  drilled  in.  "  The  year  1890  was  favorable  to  tobacco.  Somewhat 
too  much  rain  fell  during  the  growing  season,  but  the  rains  ceased  in  a 
measure  after  July,  and  the  weather  during  August  and  September 
proved  exceptionally  favorable  to  the  barning  and  curing  of  the  crop. 
A  full  crop,  over  the  average  in  quality,  was  in  consequence  obtained.'' 
The  yields  of  graded  tobacco  are  tabulated  for  each  plat,  together  with 
the  financial  results  of  the  test. 

The  tobacco  on  the  unfertilized  plat  ripened  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  later  than 
that  grown  on  the  manured  plats,  showing  that  fertilizers  hasten  the  maturity  of 
tobacco  to  that  extent.     ♦    *     • 

Of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers  used  the  dried  blood  gave  the  largest  yield  and  also 
the  largest  financial  returns.    *    *    * 

In  weight  and  value  the  crop  of  plat  No.  5  [ammonium  sulphate]  was  the  lowest  of 
any  of  the  fertilized  plats.  The  tobacco  on  this  plat  suffered  more  from  field  fire  than 
that  on  any  of  the  others.  This  injured  the  yield  and  reduced  its  value.  There 
was  some  field  fire  on  plat  No.  1/  on  which  less  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  used. 

Dried  blood  gave  good  results  on  the  3  plats  on  which  it  was  used,  and  where 
combined  with  nitrate  of  soda,  in  plat  No.  2,  the  results  were  also  good.     *    •    • 

Where  dried  blood  and  nitrate  of  soda  were  used  in  combination  or  separately 
there  was  scarcely  any  field  fire — much  less  than  where  no  fertilizers  were  applied. 

There  was  also  more  stalk  rot  (called  by  some  planters  "  hollow  stalk '')  on  the 
unmanured  plat  than  on  all  the  fertilized  plats  put  together.  This  is  suggestive. 
If  verified  by  future  tests  it  wiU  x)oint  planters  to  the  remedy. 

To  sum  up,  the  results  of  the  tests  appear  to  indicate  that  nitrogen  was  most 
eflfecti ve  in  the  form  of  dried  blood,  and  that  the  nitrogen  of  nitrate  of  soda  was 
more  available  than  that  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Also,  that  fertilizers  can  be  made 
to  pay  and  pay  well  if  compounded  of  materials  suited  to  the  tobacco  crop  and 
adapted  to  the  thin  siliceous  soils  of  middle  Virginia. 

Tobacco-curing  by  the  leaf  cure  on  wire  and  the  stalk  proc- 
esses, H.  B.  Battle,  T.  L.  Blalook,  and  F.  B.  Cabpbnteb  (North 
Carolina  Sta.  Bui  JSTo.  86^  May  2^  1892,  pp.  30). 

Synopsis, — The  method  of  curing  tobacco  leaves  on  the  stalk  in  an  ordinary  bam  was 
compared  with  that  of  curing  the  leaves  alone  strung  ou  wires  in  a  **  Snow  mod- 
em bam."  The  tobacco  used  was  a  yellow  variety,  and  was  taken  from  two 
plats  in  the  same  field.  For  leaf-curing  on  wires  the  leaves  were  stripped  from 
the  stalk  and  cured  at  three  different  dates.  This  method  was  more  expensive 
than  the  stalk  cure,  but  the  product  was  larger  and  of  better  quality,  so  that  the 
net  receipts  for  the  cured  tobacco  were  very  much  larger.  When  the  leaves  are 
stripped  before  curing  the  stalks  can  be  left  in  the  field  and  plowed  under,  thos 
saving  their  fertilizing  ingredients. 

A  detailed  account  of  a  comparative  test  of  methods  of  curing  tobacco 
leaves  with  and  without  the  stalks,  prefaced  by  general  statements 
regarding  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  descriptions  of  the  leaf  and  stalk 
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processes  of  curing.  The  test  was  carried  on  at  Oxford,  iN'orth  Carolina, 
under  thedirect  supervisionof  the  station.  Great  care  was  taken  to  make 
the  test  a  fair  and  impartial  one.  The  tobacco  used  was  a  yellow  variety 
and  was  taken  from  2  half  acre  plats  in  the  same  field.  "  Before  the 
test  was  instituted  the  whole  field  had  already  been  primed  at  topping, 
and  an  average  of  two  small  leaves  had  already  been  removed  from  all 
ike  stalks  and  thrown  away.  It  was  claimed  for  the  leaf-cure  process, 
with  some  degree  of  justness,  that  these  leaves  could  have  been  saved 
and  cured,  and  the  result  would  have  been  a  clear  gain  for  this  side  of 
the  test."  The  number  of  stalks  taken  from  each  plat  was  1,975.  The 
leaf  curing  was  done  by  an  expert  in  a  "Snow  modem  barn"  3  miles 
from  the  tobacco  field,  the  stalk-curing  by  an  experienced  laborer  in  an 
old-fiEishioned  log  bam  about  one  third  of  a  mile  from  the  field.  The 
temperature  in  the  modem  bam  ranged  from  75^  to  156^  F.,  in  the  log 
barn  from  96^  to  200^.  For  curing  by  the  former  method  leaves  were 
stripped  from  the  stalks  at  three  different  dates.  The  number  of  hours 
required  for  curing  the  leaves  was  seventy-five,  flLfty-seven,  and  eighty- 
one,  respectively.  The  details  of  the  curing,  amount  and  cost  of  labor, 
temperature  in  the  bam  at  intervals  during  the  curing,  amount  and 
value  of  tobacco  of  diflferent  grades  produced,  etc,,  are  reported  in  notes 
and  tables. 

Co9t  offirat  priming  and  curing  hg  leaf -cure  method,  August  17, 

^V{»l«^.— 4  men  for  1^  hours,  at  6  oents  per  hour  each  . . , , $0. 32 

5*rt»f««^,— 2  men  for  If  hours,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each  . . , 0. 21 

1  woman  foF  If  hours,  at  3i  cent«  per  hour 0.06 

3  children  for  If  hours,  at  \\  oents  per  hour  each 0. 08 

I^«rt»j.— 1  man  for  If  hours  for  tiering,  at  Scents  ..,, 0.11 

Total , 0.78 

Coei  of  second  priming  and  tiering  hy  Uaf-oure  method,  September  1. 

Priwdng,—^  men  for  1  hour,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each $0. 36 

^^>*TSftii^  to  wagons. — 8  men  10  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each 0. 08 

^-oa^Ks^.— 2  men  20  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each 0. 04 

Slniijtmf , — 3  children  2f  hours,  at  1 J  oents  per  hour  each 0. 10 

2  women  2f  hours,  at  S^  cents  per  hour  each 0. 16 

3  hoys  2f  hours,  at  5  cents  per  hour  each 0. 34 

^Wiii^.— 1  man  2f  hours,  at  6  cents  i>er  hour 0. 14 

Total 1.22 

Cost  of  third  priming  and  tiering  by  leaf -cure  method,  September  14, 

l*^"w»^. — 6  men  for  45  minutes^  at  6  cents  i>er  hour  each $0. 23 

^Wrjfin^  to  wagon. — 6  men  for  10  minutes,  at  6  oents  per  hour  each 0. 05 

J^s^&ng,—2  men  for  10  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each 0. 02 

^Hufin^.— 6  men  for  75  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each 0. 45 

3  hoys  for  1^  hours,  at  5  cents  per  hour  each 0. 19 

2  children  for  IJ  hours,  at  1^  cents  per  hour  each 0. 04 

1  woman  for  li,  at  3i  cents  per  hour 0. 04 

'Wlii^.~2  men  for  If  hours,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each 0. 15 

Total 1.17 

3080— No.  1 3 
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Cost  of  cutting  and  tiering  by  stalk-cure  method,  September  15-18, 

Cutting, — 2  men  for  1.56  hoars^  at  6  cents  per  hour  each $0. 19 

2  women  for  1.56  hours,  at  Z\  cents  per  hour  each 0. 11 

1  child  for  1.66  hours,  at  1 J  cents  per  hour 0. 02 

Loading. — First  load,  4  men  for  13  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  ear h 0. 05 

Second  load,  5  men  for  9  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each 0.  (fi 

2  boys  for  9  minutes,  at  5  cents  per  hour  each 0. 02 

Third  load,  5  men  for  8  minutes,  at  6  cent?}  per  hour  each 0. 04 

2  boys  for  8  minutes,  at  5  cents  per  hour  each 0. 01 

Tiering, — 5  men  for  30  minutes,  at  6  cents  per  hour  each 0. 15 

0.6i 
Cost  and  profit  of  leaf -curing  vs,  stalk-curing  of  1,975  stalks. 


Priming 

Catting  and  hanging 

J^oading 

Haulin  g 

Stringing  on  wires 

Tiering 

Taking  down  and  bulking  . 

Timeofcurer 

Wood  consumed 


Total  cost. 


Gross  receipts  for  cured  tobacco  . 
Net  receipts  for  cured  tobacco . . . 


Weight  of  fi^sb  leaves  and  stalk . 
"Weight  of  cured  leaves 


Leaf- 
curing. 


$0.91 


0.28 
1.80 
1.G6 
0.39 
0.99 
2.76 
0.80 


Stalk- 
curing. 


$0.32 
0.16 
0.45 


0.15 
a  15 
3.00 
L16 


9.59 


5.39 


63.14  38.29 

53.56  32.90 

Pound*.    Pounds. 

2,109  ,        2.114 

454  m 


Conclusions, — (1)  If  the  first  priming  leaves  upon  the  tobacco  stalk  be  saved  they 
can  be  cured  at  a  considerable  saving.  The  remaining  leaves  upon  the  stalk  ripeo  at 
different  times,  commencing  fVom  below,  and  if  these  leaves  be  cured  separately  the 
experiment  would  indicate  that  it  can  be  done  advantageously  and  remuneratively. 
Curing  by  the  leaf  process  the  plant  Avill  require  at  least  three  separate  curings  in  the 
bam,  whereas  only  one  curing  is  required  to  cure  the  entire  stalk  with  its  leaves 
still  upon  it,  but  the  results  justify  the  additional  labor.  It  is  believed  also  that 
by  removing  the  lower  leaves  the  remainder  mature  more  rapidly,  and  so  the  danger  of 
being  hurt  by  frost  is  decreased. 

(2)  The  manipulation  in  handling  the  leaves  separately  is  considerably  more  than 
in  the  stalk  cure,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  profitably 
be  done  by  children  and  at  various  times  during  the  season. 

(3)  There  is  a  smaller  consumption  of  wood  for  heating  by  the  leaf  cure  than  by  the 
stalk  cure.  There  is  apparently  no  satisfactory  cause  for  consuming  wood  to  drive 
off  the  water  contained  in  the  green  stalks  when  results  would  indicate  that  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  the  outlay. 

(4)  The  station  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  stick  with  the  wires,  as  used  by  the 
Modem  Bam  Company,  for  holding  the  leaves  in  curing,  is  better  than  any  otlier 
plan,  as  no  other  device  was  used  in  comparison  with  it.  The  stick  was  handled 
conveniently,  however,  and  did  its  work  satisfactorily. 

(5)  The  Snow  bam,  which  was  used  in  this  test,  is  a  great  advance  from  the  old 
style  log  bam.  Scientific  principles  are  consulted  and  the  construction,  aa  now 
conducted,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  curing  tobacco,  more  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  yellow  type  variety,  that  is  known.  The  plans  for  securing  thorough 
and  rapid  ventilation,  and  consequently  for  lowering  or  raising  the  tompei-ature  of 
the  barn,  are  to  be  commended.      With  it  tobacco-curing  is  more  suscexttible  of 
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being  converted  into  a  science  than  was  ever  possible  with  the  crude  arrangements 
80  generally  adopted  in  the  log  barn.  Experience  will  ever  be  required  in  tobacco- 
cnring,  but  with  the  coming  of  improved  fixtures  and  .appliances  failures  in  cur- 
ing will  be  decreased  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  owner  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. And  with  these  improvements  the  facility  with  which  the  methods  can  be 
transmitted  and  learned  by  beginners  will  always  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
embark  npon  the  cnltare  of  tobacco  for  the  first  time.  The  station  is  not  prepared 
to  indorse  all  the  statements  made  by  the  Modem  Bam  Company,  nor  to  state  that  the 
ibrmola  for  curing  in  their  bam  is  not  susceptible  of  alteration  and  improvement. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  the  formula  can  be  changed  very  materially  to 
loseen-many  complications  which  appear  to  be  unnecessary.  In  the  three  cures  as 
carried  on  by  a  representative  of  the  company  the  method  was  not  followed  in  many 
partienlars,  and  yet  each  of  the  three  curings  was  considered  a  success.  The  time 
required  in  curing  likewise  is  believed  to  be  subject  to  variation  and  may  be  lessened 
materially. 

(6)  The  curing  as  conducted  in  this  experiment  was  made  in  the  Snow  bam  on 
the  Snow  wire  stick.  As  has  been  stated,  the  leaf-cure  process  may  be  conducted  in 
a  log  bam,  using  the  Snow  wire  stick  or  some  similar  device.  It  is  believed  that 
the  very  great  increase  of  value  by  the  leaf-cure  process  is  due  loss  to  the  bam  appli- 
ances tlian  to  the  metl^od  of  curing  the  leaves  separately  as  they  ripen  upon  the 
stalk,  though  the  improved  bam  no  doubt  was  an  important  factor  in  bringing  this 
abont.  As  to  what  are  the  comparative  merits  of  the  leaf-curing  on  wire  in  the 
Snow  bam  and  the  leaf-curing  on  wire  in  an  old  style  log  bam,  it  is  impossible  now 
to  say. 

(7)  The  plan  of  plowing  under  tobacco  stalks  aAer  the  leaves  have  been  removed 
by  the  leaf-cnring  process,  as  advised  by  the  Snow  process,  is  to  be  commended.  It 
restores  to  the  soil  whatever  fertilizing  ingredients  there  may  be  in  the  stalk,  and  it 
prevents  the  growth  of  suckers  from  the  stalk,  which  is  considered  wasteful  and 
harmful  to  the  soil,  for  these  materials  generally  are  left  in  the  tleld  during  the 
winter  to  be  scattered  and  destroyed.  If  after  plowing  the  stalks  under  crimson 
clover  (an  annual)  be  sown,  it  will  prevent  the  fields  from  washing  and  will  attain 
a  good  growth  by  the  spring,  when  it  in  turn  can  be  plowed  under  to  receive  the 
next  tobacco  crop — ^a  process  which  is  of  value  as  a  permanent  enricher  of  the  soil, 
as  tlie  clover  belongs  to  the  family  which  has  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
in  a  large  measure  that  most  valuable  and  useful  gaseous  element  of  the  air — 
nitrogen. 

(8)  The  experiment,  so  far  as  has  been  told,  relates  to  methods,  weiglits,  and  values 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  acre.  As  to  how  the  result  recorded  is  brought  about  other 
than  as  described,  what  changes  take  place  in  the  leaf  in  curing,  what  chemical 
romponnds  are  formed  which  give  the  chief  value  of  the  leaf,  and  whether  these 
compounds  are  formed  more  abundantly  in  the  leaf  by  the  leaf  cure  than  by  the 
otalk  cure,  must  remain  for  another  bulletin.  Samples  were  carefully  taken  of  all 
the  grades  produced  in  each  process  and  these  wiU  be  analyzed,  both  for  their 
inorganic  mineral  ingredients  and  their  organic  compounds.  This  chemical  work 
will  be  carefnlly  done  and  the  results  promise  to  be  of  interest  and  value. 

Ezpeximents  with  wheat,  A.  I.  Hay  ward  (Maryland  Sta.  Bui,  No. 
14,  Sept.,  1891,  pp.  207-223). 

SgnopgU, — ^These  included  (1)  a  test  of  varieties,  (2)  experiment  with  seed  from 
Maryland  and  Kansas,  and  (3)  a  soil  test  with  fertilizers.  Previous  accounts  of 
similar  experiments  may  be  found  in  the  Annual  Reports  for  188^  and  1890  and  iu 
Balletin  No.  10  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  pp,  351  and  726,  and  m,  p.  513). 

Wheat,  test  of  varieties  (pp.  207-215). — Descriptive  notes  and  tabu- 
lated data  for  48  varieties.  In  1891  the  most  productive  varieties  were^ 
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Fultz,  Golden  Amber,  Currell  Prolific,  Bed  May,  Wyandotte  Eed,  High 
Grade,  Extra  Early  Oakley,  Arnold  Hybrid,  Zimmerman,  Fulcaster, 
and  Strayer  Egyptian. 

Wheat  from  Maryland  and  Kansas  seed  (pp.  215,  216). — ^A  brief  ac- 
count of  an  experiment  with  6  varieties.  There  was  no  great  differ- 
ence in  the  results  in  favor  of  seed  from  either  locality. 

Wheats  methods  of  seeding  and  quality  of  seed  (pp.  216-218). — Notes 
and  tabulated  data  on  an  experiment  in  which  sowing  broadcast  was 
compared  with  drilling,  and  seed  of  the  best,  medium,  and  poor  quahty 
was  sown  with  a  drill.    The  results  were  indecisive. 

Wheats  soil  test  icith  fertilizers  (pp.  218-223). — The  land  and  the  fer- 
tilizers used  for  this  test  were  those  employed  in  a  similar  experiment 
with  corn  in  1889  and  1890,  as  recorded  in  the  Annual  Eeports  of  the 
station  for  those  years  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  352,  and  ni,  p.  513).  The 
variety  grown  was  Golden  Cross,  which  gave  relatively  small  yields 
on  all  the  plats.  The  results  are  tabulated.  Nitrogen  alone,  in  vari- 
ous forms,  gave  profitable  returns.  Lime  materially  increjised  the 
yield,  but  marl  produe^id  little  eft'ect.  Potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
singly  and  in  combination,  were  ineffective.  Averaging  the  results 
with  corn  and  wheat  for  the  three  years,  it  appears  that  phosphoric 
acid  alone  gave  negative  results,  potash  increased  the  yield  2  i)er  cent, 
lime  22  per  cent,  and  nitrogen  alone  62  per  cent. 

Report  of  agriculturist  of  Maryland  Station  for  1891,  A.  I.  Hay- 
ward  {Maryland  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  347-378). 

Synopsis. — Thia  includes  the  foUowing  subjects:  (1)  Silos  and  silage,  (2)  crops  grown 
for  silage,  (3)  soil  test  with  com,  (4)  experiment  in  detasseling  com,  (5  and  6) 
tests  ol  varieties  of  oats  and  wheat,  (7)  grasses  and  forage  plants,  (8)  rotation 
experiment,  (9)  potato  experiments,  (10)  Maryland  vs,  Vermont  potatoes  for 
seed,  and  (11)  miscellaneous. 

Silos  and  silage  (pp.  347-^350). — ^Two  of  the  station  silos  which  were 
coated  inside  with  creosote  oil  when  constructed  in  1888  have  remained 
intact,  while  the  lining  boards  of  a  third  silo  which  were  not  thus 
coated  were  so  far  decayed  in  1891  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
replace  them  with  new  boards.  Silage  made  from  a  mixture  of  corn  and 
soja  beans  decayed  rapidly  after  the  silo  was  opened,  and  corn  silage 
made  from  the  whole  stalks  did  not  prove  to  be  an  economical  feeding 
stuff  on  account  of  a  large  peicentiige  of  waste.  About  75  tons  of  corn 
silage  were  stored  at  the  station  in  1891  at  an  average  exi)ense  of  75 
cents  per  ton  for  harvesting,  hauling,  cutting,  and  storing. 

Crops  grown  for  silage  (pp.  350-355). — Not€s  and  tabulated  data  on 
the  methods  of  planting  and  cultivation,  yield  of  green  and  dry  fodder, 
and  percentages  of  water  and  ash  at  difierent  stages  of  growth  for  com, 
Jerusalem  corn,  Chinese  sorghum,  and  corn  with  sorghum,  cowi)eas,  or 
Jerusalem  corn  grown  on  14  lilnts.  Samples  of  the  crop  were  weighed 
and  analyzed  at  three  stages  of  growth  as  follows:  (1)  The  cob 
developed  but  the  kernel  unformed,  (2)  the  kernel  in  the  dough  state, 
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aod  (3)  the  kernel  hard  and  nearly  ripe.  In  the  first  two  stages  the 
ratio  of  dry  to  green  substance  was  practically  the  same,  but  there  was 
an  iDcrease  of  23  per  cent  in  the  production  per  acre.  At  the  third 
stage  the  ratio  of  dry  to  green  substance  was  1 :  3.6,  but  the  total  green 
forage  per  acre  decreased  4.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  second 
stage.  There  was,  however,  a  gain  of  28.7  per  cent  of  dry  substance 
over  that  at  the  second  stage.  As  regards  yield  of  dry  fodder,  the 
results  favored  a  distance  of  2.5  feet  between  the  rows  rather  than  3  or 
3.5  feet  when  the  stalks  were  9  inches  apart  in  the  row.  There  was 
little  difference  in  the  yields  from  planting  at  9,  12,  and  6  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  Shallow  cultivation  (1  to  1.5  inches)  as  compared  with 
medium  (3  inches)  and  deep  (5  inches)  gave  the  largest  yields  with 
only  about  half  the  labor  required  by  the  other  methods. 

Soil  test  with  corn,  (pp.  355-358). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  an 
experiment  on  23  tenth-acre  plats  of  clayey  loam  soil  with  gravelly  sub- 
soil The  land  was  used  for  wheat  in  1890  and  had  previously  been 
cropped  for  a  number  of  years  with  little  or  no  manuring.  The  fertilizers 
used  were  stone  lime,  oyster  shells  (burned  or  ground),  marl,  land  plaster, 
Thomas  slag  or  Chile  guano,  sulphate  of  iron,  kainit,  castor  pomace, 
and  stable  manure,  each  singly;  boneblack,  muiiate  of  potash,  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  singly,  two  by  two,  and  all  three  together;  and  South 
Carolina  rock  alone  and  in  combination  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate 
of  potash  or  with  dried  blood  and  muriate  of  potash.  The  effects  of  the 
fertilizers  were  not  clearly  shown  in  the  yield.  Kainit  and  complete 
fertilizers  gave  the  largest  yields. 

Experiments  in  detasseling  com  (pp.  358, 359). — ^The  tassels  in  two  rows 
out  of  every  three  in  a  portion  of  the  cornfield  were  removed.  The 
results,  as  tabulated,  show  the  largest  average  yields  for  the  rows  where 
the  tassels  were  not  removed. 

Test  of  varieties  of  oats  (pp.  359-361). — Forty-two  different  varieties 
were  grown  in  1891,  but  the  crop  was  so  i)Oor  that  details  of  the  test  are 
not  given.  The  largest  yields  were  produced  by  Surprise,  Barley,  Early 
Arkangel,  Unknown,  Badger  Queen,  Canada  White,  Probsteier,  and 
Virginia  Winter. 

The  American  Banner  and  American  Beanty  are  donbtloss  the  same  variety  under 
different  names.  Some  authorities  give  the  following  as  different  names  for  the  same 
variety:  Badger  Queen,  Barley,  Clydesdale,  Prize  Chester,  Race  Horse,  Welcome, 
White  Belgian,  and  White  Canadian.  Excepting  the  Barley,  the  Clydesdale  from 
Thorbnm,  and  the  White  Belgian,  the  other  varieties  appear  on  our  grounds  to  be 
the  same  oats.  But  here  we  have  the  variety  Clydesdale  from  two  different  seeds- 
men, with  a  week's  difference  in  time  of  ripening,  and  showing  different  characters 
in  the  head.  •  •  •  The  White  Belgian  if  true  to  name  should  have  a  large  open 
ptnicle  or  head ;  our  White  Belgian  had  a  closed  panicle,  with  the  spikelets  all  drop- 
pmg  to  one  side,  sometimes  called  side  oats,  and  was  undoubtedly  identical  with 
While  Russian,  Baltic  White,  and  Japan.  The  Red  Rust-Proof  and  Texas  Rust- 
Proof  are  the  same  variety  and  the  Black  Prolific  and  Black  Tartarian  are  inden- 
tica].  •  •  •  There  was  this  year  no  appreciable  difference  between  Early  Ark- 
angel, Improved  White  Russian,  Harris,  Improved  Welcome,  and  Hargett  Seizure, 
Init  a  sin^^e  year^e  trial  will  not  warrant  calling  them  all  by  one  name. 
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Test  of  varieties  of  wheat  (p.  361). — ^Tlie  details  of  this  experiment  are 
given  in  Bulletin  No.  14  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  35). 

Grasses  and  forage  plants  (pp.  362-3G6). — Notes  on  a  number  of  species 
which  have  been  grown  at  the  station.  The  following  have  given  good 
results:  Sweet  vernal,  orchard  grass,  tall  oat  grass,  meadow  foxtaO, 
sheep's  fescue,  meadow  fescue,  tall  fescue,  Johnson  grass,  and  Bermuda 
grass.  Bermuda  grass,  timothy,  and  Johnson  grass  did  not  do  as  well  in 
1891  as  formerly.  Gr^isses  of  the  fescue  family  seem  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  region  of  the  station.  Crimson  clover  has  been  grown  for 
several  years  past  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  generally  with  good 
results.  Alfalfa  has  not  been  successfiiUy  grown  at  the  station.  Experi- 
ments with  Lathyrvs  sylvestris  are  in  progress.  The  Unknown  pea,  a 
variety  of  cowpea,  produced  a  large  amount  of  green  forage  and  is  rec- 
ommended for  purposes  of  green  manure.  Japanese  clover  grows  in 
this  region  as  a  low  and  spreading  plant,  forming  excellent  pasturage, 
but  only  during  a  short  season  in  the  fall. 

Rotation  experiment  (pp.  366-369). — A  report  of  progress  showing  the 
yields  of  crops  in  1891  on  6  plats  laid  oui;  in  1888. 

Potato  experiments  (pp.  369-374,  figs.  2). — ^Notes  and  tabulated  data 
for  an  experiment  in  which  large  and  small  wbole  potatoes,  two  or  three- 
eye-pieces,  and  one-eye  pieces  were  planted.  The  varieties  used  were 
Early  Kose,  New  Queen,  Dakota  Bed,  and  Early  Harbinger.  The  re- 
sults of  this  and  of  two  previous  experiments  indicated  that  the  yield 
increases  with  the  amount  of  seed,  but  that  when  large  whole  jiotatoes 
are  used  for  seed  there  are  very  many  small  potatoes  in  the  crop.  The 
most  profitable  results  were  obtained  when  small  whole  potatoes  were 
planted. 

Maryland  vs.  Vermont  potatoes  for  seed  (pp.  374-376). — This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  an  experiment  made  in  1889  and  1890,  as  recorded  in  the 
Annual  Beports  of  the  station  for  those  years  (E.  S.  B.,  vol.  ii,  p.  349, 
and  in,  p.  515).  The  results  for  7  varieties  grown  in  1891  show  an 
average  yield  of  88  bushels  per  acre  for  the  Maryland  seed  and  152 
bushels  for  the  Vermont  seed. 

Miscellaneous  (pp.  376-378). — ^Brief  notes  on  experiments  with  beets 
and  flaxseed  and  in  feeding  animals. 

Field  experiments,  C.  A.  Goessmann  {Massachusetts  State  Sta. 
Report  for  1891^  pp.  180-217). 

Synopsis. — Notes  are  given  on  experiments  with  a  nnmber  of  different  species  and 
varieties  of  grasses,  forage  plants,  cereals,  root  crops,  and  vegetables ;  with  Sto- 
weU  Evergreen  and  Pride  of  the  North  corn  for  silage;  and  in  the  improvement 
of  grass  land.  There  are  also  general  statements  regarding  the  farm  work  of  the 
station. 

Orass  experiments  (pp.  180-186). — Notes  are  given  on  the  growth  at  the 
station  of  Kentucky  blue  grass,  English  rye  grass,  Italian  rye  grass, 
meadow  fescue,  herd's  grass,  and  mixtures  of  redtop  with  English  rye 
grass,  Italian  rye  grass,  herd's  grass,  and  meadow  fescue.  These  were 
each  grown  on  plats  175  by  33  feet  (two  fifteenths  of  an  acre). 
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^Experiments  with  field  and  garden  crops  (pp.  187-197). — Notes  are  given 
on  white  soja  beans,  black  soja  beans,  serradella,  Bokhara  clover,  spring 
vetch,  white  vetch,  kidney  vetch,  sainfoin,  yellow  trefoil,  yellow  lupine, 
iwliite  lupine,  forest  pea  {Lathyrus  sylvestris)^  common  buckwheat,  Jap- 
anese buckwheat,  silver  hull  buckwheat,  stachys  tubers,  Chinese  potato 
bulblets,  prickly  comfrey,  English  rye  grass,  15  varieties  of  wheat, 
Kansas  King  corn.  Jerusalem  corn,  and  5  varieties  of  sugar  beets,  the 
seed  for  some  of  which  were  sent  by  the  XJ.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  yields  are  given  of  spinach,  beets,  potatoes,  lettuce,  celery,  kohl- 
rabi, cabbages,  and  tomatoes  raised  on  plats  manured  with  mixtures  of 
30  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  40  pounds  dissolved  boneblack,  and  either 
75  pounds  dried  blood,  47  jwunds  nitrate  of  soda,  or  38  pounds  ammon- 
ium sulphate. 

"  A  critical  discussion  of  the  results  is  deferred  to  a  later  period  in 
onr  investigation,  when  the  experience  of  several  years  will  furnish  a 
safer  basis  for  deduction.'' 

Experiments  tciih  Stowell  Evergreen  sweet  corn  for  silage  (pp.  198, 
199). — Stowell  Evergreen  corn  was  grown  on  2  fertilized  plats,  the 
seed  for  1  plat  being  received  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   The  yields  and  analyses  are  given. 

Pride  of  the  North  corn  for  silage  (pp.  207, 208). — The  yield  and  com- 
position of  Pride  of  the  North  corn  grown  for  silage. 

Experiments  with  grass  land  (pp.  209-215). — ^An  account  is  reprinted 
from  the  previous  report  on  the  improvement  of  a  meadow  consisting  of 
16  to  17  acres  and  its  treatment  since  1886,  together  with  the  yields  of 
hay  in  1891  from  {dats  receiving  different  kinds  of  fertilizers. 

Report  on  general  farm  woric  (pp.  216,  217). — ^Brief  remarks  on  the 
current  farm  work  and  a  statement  of  the  amounts  of  hay  and  other 
feeding  staffs  raised  during  the  year* 


HOETICULTTJEB. 

A.  C.  TiLUv:,  Editor, 

experiments  with  fettilizers  on  tomatoes,  E.  B.  Yoobhees 
(Xew  Jersey  8tas.j  Report  for  1891,  pp.  85-108).-— A  reprint  of  Special 
Bulletin  O  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iii,  p.  879). 

Experiments  with  fertilizers  on  sweet  potatoes,  E.  B.  Yoob- 
hees {New  Jersey  Stas.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  124-132). — A  reprint  from 
Special  Bulletin  P  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  883),  together  with 
analyses  of  the  potatoes  grown  with  different  fertilizers. 

Experiments  with  fertilizers  on  peach  trees,  E.  6.  Yoobhees 
(Hew  Jersey  Stas.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  133-138). 

Sf%opM, — Nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate,  and  mnriate  of  potash,  singly  or  in  com- 
biuation,  plaster,  manure,  and  manure  and  lime  were  compared  with  no  manure 
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OD  Crawford  Malacatoon  peaohes.  Nitrate  of  soda  alone  did  not  increase  the 
yield.  The  other  two  fertilizers  alone  or  combined^  and  especially  complete  ferti- 
lizers, were  effective.  The  largest  yields  were  from  barnyard  mannre.  On  the 
basis  of  cost  of  fertilizer  per  basket  of  peaches,,  the  best  return  was  from  muri- 
ate of  potash  alone,  followed  by  the  complete  fertilizer.  On  the  basis  of  the 
selling  price,  the  largest  net  profit  was  from  the  complete  fertilizer. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  an  experiment  on  the  farm  of  S.  C.  Dayton, 
commenced  in  1884.  Nitrate  of  soda  150  pounds,  superphosphate  350 
pounds,  and  muriate  of  potash  150  pounds  were  used  singly,  two  by 
two,  and  all  three  together;  plaster  400  pounds,  barnyard  manure  20 
two-horse  loads,  and  a  mixture  of  10  loads  of  barnyard  manure  and  50 
bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  were  each  used  on  one  plat  j  and  two  plats 
remai  ned  unmanured. 

The  variety  of  fruit  is  Crawford  late  Malacatoons.  The  first  crop  was  picked  in 
1887.  This  was  a  smaU  crop.  In  1888  a  good  crop  was  secured.  In  1889  the  crop  was 
again  small,  and  in  1890  it  was  an  entire  failure,  as  elsewhere  in  the  State.  This  year 
a  very  large  crop  was  picked,  though  poor  in  quality,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dayton.  The 
orchard  was  visited  by  the  chemist  of  the  station  on  September  10,  at  which  time 
many  trees  were  still  overloaded  with  fruit,  but  little  of  which  could  be  considered 
as  first  class.     *    *    * 

[The  yields  and  financial  resulta  in  1891  are  fully  tabulated.]  Of  the  single  ele- 
ments, nitrate  of  soda  baa  not  increased  the  yield,  plat  2  barely  holding  its  own  with 
plat  1  (unfertilized).  Both  superphosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  have  been  effect- 
ive, though  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  potash.  The  increased  yields  from  combina- 
tions of  two  elements  are  large  and  practically  uniform.  The  best  yield  from  chemical 
manures  is  from  the  complete  fertilizer,  but  this  is  forty  baskets  lower  than  that 
from  the  barnyard  manure.     *    *    * 

[Concerning  the  pecuniary  results,]  muriate  of  potash  was  the  most  valuable  of  the 
single  elements,  giving  a  greater  net  gain  than  barnyard  manure,  while  nitrate  of 
soda  was  of  no  value.  The  most  profitable  combination  of  two  elements  was  on  plat 
8,  with  muriate  of  potash  and  superphosphate,  though  nitrate  of  soda  was  decidedly 
beneficial  when  used  in  connection  with  either  and  in  all  cases  more  profitable  than 
large  dressings  of  barnyard  manure.  The  largest  net  gain  ($308.79),  was  on  plat  9, 
from  complete  chemical  manure. 

In  view  of  the  variable  factor  of  selling  price,  the  cost  of  fertilizer  per  basket 
would  perhaps  better  express  the  relative  effect  of  the  different  materials  used. 

On  this  basis  it  appears  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  single  fertilizing  elements 
have  produced  peaches  at  a  less  cost  per  basket  than  either  combinations  of  two  ele- 
ments or  of  all  three  in  the  form  of  a  complete  fertilizer.  The  best  return  for  money 
expended  was  secured  from  the  muriate  of  potash.  The  complete  mannre  on  plat  9 
was  superior  to  combinations  of  two  elements,  except  on  plat  8  [superphosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash],  and  also  to  barnyard  manure.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  larger  yields  at  a  higher  cost  per  basket  may  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. For  instance,  if  the  average  selling  price  were  but  25  cents,  400  baskets  at  20 
cents  profit  would  be  less  satisfactory  than  800  at  a  profit  of  15  cents. 

The  yields  are  given  of  corn  grown  with  different  fertilizers  in  a  peach 
orchard  on  the  farm  of  S.  S.  Voorhees. 
Experiments  with  fertilizers  on  turnips,  E.  B.  Yoobhees  (Km 

Jersey  Stas.  Report  for  189 1^  pp.  ISQ-Ul). 

Synopsis, — Mixed  minerals  and  a  complete  fertilizer  were  compared  with  farm  ma- 
nure, alone  and  with  chemical  fertilizers,  and  with  no  manure  on  turnips.  Drouth 
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Teducod  tlie  crop.  All  the  fertilizers  used  increased  the  yield,  bnt  the  complete 
feTtillzeT  was  somewhat  more  effective  than  barnyard  manure.  Kainit  was  the 
most  effective  form  of  potash.  Financially  the  mixed  minerals  and  the  com- 
plete fertilizer  were  decidedly  and  almost  equally  profitable.  There  was  no 
profit  from  barnyard  manure. 

This  experiment  was  planned  for  potatoes,  and  the  land  was  prepared 
and  manured  as  described  in  the  potato  experiments  mentioned  above 
(p.  30).  The  potatoes  foiled  to  germinate  and  turnip  seed  were  sown  in 
drills  on  all  the  plats.  The  early  season  was  favorable  but  the  crop 
snfered  severely  from  the  drouth  in  September.  The  yields  of  roots 
and  tops  are  tabulated. 

''The  comparative  effect  of  the  different  methods  of  manuring  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  where  the  plats  are  grouped:'^ 


UnfertiUzed 

lihuenlA  lUone 

'Mineral  and  nitrogen 

Bttraysrd  manure 

BAniymrd  and  mixed  chemical  manarea 


Turnips 
per  acre. 


Tom. 
6.1 
9.5 
10.2 
9.9 
9.9 


Topa  per 
acre. 


Tons. 
2.7 
3.3 
2.8 
2.1 
2.3 


Gain. 


Tomipa.  Topa, 


Tons. 


3.4 
4.1 
3.8 
3.8 


Tons. 


0.6 

0.1 

—0.6 

—0.4 


A  very  decided  gain  is  secured  from  minerals  alone — an  average  of  3.4  tons  or  over 
55  per  cent.  The  addition  of  nitrogen  to  the  minerals  increased  the  yield  to  4.1  tons — 
m  gain  for  the  nitrogen  of  0.7  tons.  The  gains  from  20  tons  of  harnyard  manure 
and  from  10  tons  of  harnyard  manure  with  half  quantity  of  chemical  manure  were 
identical,  viz,  3.8  tons;  on  this  hasis  of  yield,  therefore,  the  chemical  manures  were 
on  the  average  superior  to  the  harnyard  manure  and  the  harnyard  manure  was 
superior  to  the  chemicals  without  nitrogen.  *  *»  *  The  average  yields  for  the 
different  forms  of  potash  are  as  follows,  calculated  on  the  hasis  of  an  acre : 

Tons. 

Yield  from  muriate 8. 7 

Yield  from  sulphate 10. 2 

Yield  from  kainit 11.0 

The  sulphate  gave  a  yield  of  1.5  tons,  or  17  per  cent  greater  than  the  muriate,  wliile 
from  kainit  the  yield  was  2.3  tons,  or  26  per  cent  greater  than  from  muriate.    *    *    * 

In  this  section,  where  turnips  are  used  in  the  dairy,  they  are  regarded  as  worth  $8 
per  ton.  Assuming  that  th^  yield  on  the  unfertilized  plats  paid  expenses,  the  profits 
from  the  different  methods  of  manuring  are : 


mnerala  alone 

Complete  raanare 

Barnyard  mannre 

Banyvd  nuumre  and  chemical  manure 


Value  of  the 

increased 

crop. 


$27.20 
32.80 
30.40 
30.40 


Cost  of  fer- 
tilizer. 


$8.10 
12.74 
30.00 
21.77 


Net 
profit. 


$10. 10 

20.  Od 

0.40 

8.63 


A  veiy  decided  gain  was  secured  in  all  cases  except  from  harnyard  manure,  which 
limply  paid  expenses  when  not  including  the  extra  cost  of  handling.  The  complete 
fertilizer  though  the  most  profitable  was  hut  little  ahead  of  the  minerals  alone. 
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Experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda  on  strawberries,  E.  B.  YooR- 
HEES  (New  Jersey  Stas,  Report  for  1S!)1,  pp.  141,  142). 

Synopsis. — Nitrate  of  soda  was  compared  with  manure  on  Sharpless  strawberries  on 
2  eighth -aero  plats  of  sandy  loam  liberally  manured  two  years  before  with 
kainit  and  phosphate.  Nitrate  of  soda  increased  the  vigor  of  the  plants  and  the 
yield  of  firuit  mainly  by  enlarging  the  individual  berries.  The  net  increase  in 
profit  was  at  the  rate  of  about  $40  per  acre. 

Sharpless  strawberries  were  set  in  1889  on  2  eighth-acre  plats  of 
sandy  loam  land,  both  plats  being  manm^ed  at  that  time  with  1,500 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  mixture  of  kainit  and  precipita-ted  phosphate. 
In  the  spring  of  1891  nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  per  acre,  was  broad- 
casted on  1  plat,  the  other  remaining  untreated.  "  A  very  decided 
difference  was  noticed  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants  on  the  2  plats, 
those  on  the  untreated  plat  showing  a  deeper  color,  larger  leaves,  and 
a  much  stronger  bloom."  The  yields  of  berries  were,  without  nitrate 
162  quarts  per  plat,  with  nitrate  213  quarts  per  plat. 

The  gain  in  yield  from  the  use  of  nitrate  was  51  quarts  or  31  "per  cent,  and  was 
due  mainly  to  the  increased  size  of  the  fruit ;  the  number  of  berries  was  apparently 
little  increased. 

The  berries  were  sold  in  the  New  Brunswick  markets ;  the  selling  price  averaged 
10}  cents  per  quart.  There  was  therefore  a  gain  of  $5.54  per  plat  or  $44.32  per 
acre.  The  nitrate  cost  $45  per  ton,  which  made  the  cost  of  the  amount  used  $4.50 
per  acre,  in  reality  a  return  of  10  cents  for  every  cent  invested  in  the  nitrate.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  this  large  increase  in  yield  from  nitrate  of  soda  alone  this  year 
was  made  possible  by  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  considerable  amounts  of  mineral 
elements  supplied  by  the  dressing  of  XJhosphate  and  potash  in  1889,  though  it  forci- 
bly illustrates  the  profits  that  may  be  derived  from  special  manuring. 

Report  of  horticulturist  of  Maryland  Station,  T.  L.  Bbunk 

{Maryland  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  379-424,  figs.  8). 

Synopsis. — The  subjects  treated  are  (1)  the  station  orchards;  (2)  spraying  experi- 
ments; (3)  spraying  apparatus;  (4)  test  of  varieties  of  tomatoes;  (5)  potted  vs. 
transplanted  tomato  plants;  (6)  fertilizer  test  with  tomatoes;  (7)  test  of  varie- 
ties of  strawberries,  blackberries,  and  lettuce;  (8)  root  rot  of  peas;  and  (9)  win- 
ter budding. 

The  station  orchards  (pp.  379-391). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  ex- 
periments with  Paris  green  combined  with  ammoniacal  copper  carbon- 
ate, copper  carbonate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia^  or  kerosene  emulsion 
and  copper  carbonate,  on  apple  trees  of  the  Winesap  and  Limbertwig 
varieties.  Eavages  by  insect  pests  were  diminished  by  the  treatment, 
but  as  regards  fungous  diseases  the  results  were  inconclusive.  Paris 
green  in  combination  with  the  copper  compounds  was  quite  injurious  to 
the  foliage.  The  mixture  containing  kerosene  emulsion  was  prepared 
as  follows : 

Three  bars  (about  27  ounces)  of  Lenox  soap  [were  first  dissolved]  inSgaUonsof  hot 
water.  This  was  poured  into  a  barrel  or  half  barrel,  and  to  it  was  first  added  1 
pound  of  carbonate  of  copper  and  2^  ounces  of  Paris  green.  The  whole  was  then  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  a  large  Lewis  combination  syringe  by  repeatedly  spraying  it  back 
into  the  barrel.  The  soap  is  a  good  suspender  of  both  the  carbonate  of  copper  and 
Paris  green.    Six  quarts  of  kerosene  oil  were  finally  added  and  thoroughly  churned 
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with  the  syringe  till  well  emulsified  into  a  green,  milky  mixture.  This  was  then 
dilated  to  28  gallons  and  sprayed  npon  the  trees.  The  Paris  green  remained  sus^ 
pended  very  well  and  did  not  need  as  much  agitation  as  when  sprayed  with  water 
alone.     The  cost  was  about  51  cents  for  28  gallons. 

An  improved  ainmoniacal  copper  carbonate  was  prepared  by  the  sta- 
tion chemist  by  dissolving  3  ounces  of  copper  carbonate  and  1  pint  of 
ammonia  in  4  gallons  of  water  containing  about  5  pounds  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  This  mixture  was  diluted  with  50  gallons  of  water.  It  was 
found  that  pyrethrum  could  be  used  with  this  mixture. 

Bordeaux  mixture  was  successfully  used  on  watermelons,  cucumbers, 
mnskmelons,  pumpkins,  squashes,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  and  quinces. 
Spraying  with  copper  compounds  did  not  prevent  injuries  to  black- 
berries by  red  rust  {Gceoma  nitens). 

Spraying  apparatus  (pp.  391-399). — Illustrated  descriptions  of  various 
forms  of  spraying  apparatus. 

Test  of  varieties  of  tomatoes  (pp.  400-407). — Notes  and  tabulated  data 
on  a  test  of  S4  varieties,  in  continuation  of  that  recorded  in  Bulletin 
I^o.  II  of  the  station  (B.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii,  p.  728).  The  varieties  pro- 
ducing fruit  at  the  rate  of  15  or  more  tons  per  acre  were  Brandywine, 
Mayflower,  Long  Keeper,  Fulton  Market,  Golden  Sunrise,  Table  Queen, 
Annie  Dine,  Livingston  Stone,  Puritan,  Hundred  Days,  Bronze  Leaf, 
Burpee  Climax,  Extra  Early  Advance,  Favorite,  Paragon,  Extra  Early 
Jersey,  McCullom  Hybrid,  Horsford  Prelude,  Buist  Beauty,  Igno- 
torn, Matchless,  Beauty,  Peach,  Volunteer,  Morning  Star,  Golden  Trophy, 
Iiittie  Gem.  and  Large  Yellow.  Of  these,  Long  Keeper,  Hundred  Days, 
Extra  Early  Advance,  and  Horsford  Prelude  were  among  the  earliest 
varieties. 

Potted  vs.  transplanted  tomato  plants  (pp.  407-410). — ^A  repetition  of 
the  test  recorded  in  the  bulletin  cited  above.  The  results  in  1891,  as 
tabulated,  confirm  those  of  the  previous  year  in  showing  that  the  potted 
plants  matured  more  fruit  than  the  transplanted  plants,  and  that  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  produced  earlier  in  the  season. 

Fertilizer  test  with  tomatoes  (pp.  410-412). — Notes  and  tabulated  data 
on  an  experiment  in  continuation  of  that  recorded  in  the  bulletin  cited 
above.  The  varieties  planted  were  Acme,  Favorite,  Atlantic  Prize, 
Beauty,  Dwarf  Champion,  Ignotum,  and  Horsford  Prelude.  The  ferti- 
lizers were  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  dissolved  boneblack,  and  muriate 
of  potasb,  used  singly,  two  by  two,  and  all  three  together,  on  10  plats, 
2  plats  receiving  no  manure.  The  yields  on  all  the  plats  were  very 
small,  but  in  a  general  way  confirmed  those  of  previous  years  in  indi- 
cating that  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  best  single  fertilizer  for  tomatoes  and 
that  good  results  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  a  complete  fertilizer. 
Tests  of  varieties  of  straivherriesy  blacTcberrieSj  and  lettuce  (pp.  412- 
420). — A  summary  is  given  of  a  test  of  118  varieties  of  strawberries. 
The  most  productive  varieties  were  Staymen  No.  1,  Sadie,  Warfield, 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  Clingto,  and  Staymen  No.  2.    The  earliest  varieties 
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were  Michel  Early,  Hoflfmau,  and  Van  Deman.  The  best  varieties 
were  more  productive  when  cultivated  in  hills  than  in  matted  rows. 

Tabulated  data  and  descriptive  notes  are  given  for  19  varieties  of 
blackberries.  Early  Harvest,  Minnewaski,  and  Thompson  Early  Mam- 
moth were  the  most  productive. 

Brief  statements  are  made  regarding  a  test  of  77  varieties  of  lettuce 
The  best  varieties  grown  for  outdoor  culture  were  Hanson,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Denver  Market,  Sunset,  Early  Curled  Simpson,  Cal.  All  Heart, 
Paragon,  and  Early  Curled  Silesia.  • 

Boot  rot  of  peas  (pp.  420, 421). — A  brief  account  of  observations  on  a 
root  disease  of  peas  at  Harmans,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland. 

Winter  budding  (p.  422). 

[Japan  seedling  pear  stocks]  were  placed  on  the  eighth  of  April  in  a  hotbed  having 
6  inches  of  sand  over  the  heating  material.  Both  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  manure 
beneath  caused  the  sap  to  start  in  the  stocks^  and  in  eight  days  they,  were  ready  to 
bud  by  the  ordinary  method.  They  were  taken  to  a  warm  room,  budded  with  Mi- 
kado pear  buds,  and  then  placed  back  in  the  sand  to  take.  In  about  eight  days 
more  they  had  aU  taken  nicely  and  were  transferred  to  damp  sawdust  to  await 
planting  in  the  nursery  and  to  prevent  them  from  growing.  A  few  days  later  they 
were  set  in  the  nursery.  During  the  summer  they  had  good  culture  and  made  an 
average  growth  of  2  feet.  They  were  all  vigorous  and  large  enough  to  be  trans- 
planted to  the  orchard  by  fall.  This  method  is  practicable  on  a  large  scale,  and 
it  may  be  that  a  large  and  more  convenient  incubator  can  be  devised  to  start  the 
sap  enough  so  the  bark  will  run  and  in  which  to  place  stocks  when  budded  to  make 
them  take. 

Th6  Station  vineyard  (Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  No.  15 j  Bec.y  1891^  pp. 
225-230). — A  classified  list  of  the  varieties  of  grapes  planted  and 
general  statements  regarding  the  arrangement  and  culture  of  the  vine- 
yard. 

Analyses  of  plants,  frnit,  etc.  {Massachusetts  State  8ta.  Report  far 
1891^  pp.  296j  297j  ^^r-^^^).— Tabulated  analyses  of  carnation  pinks 
(whole  plant),  grapes,  sound  wood  of  plums,  black  knot  of  the  plum, 
banana  skins,  and  miscellaneous  fruits. 

Flowing  to  different  depths,  E.  S.  Eiohman  ( Utah  Sta.  Bui.  No. 
14y  June  i,  1892,  pp.  i,  2). — An  account  of  an  experiment  in  which  plate 
used  for  cabbages,  peas,  carrots,  sweet  corn,  and  potatoes  were  plowed 
to  a  depth  of  3,  6,  or  9  inches.  In  the  case-of  peas  the  shallowest 
plowing  gave  the  best  results,  in  the  other  cases  the  deepest  plowing. 


FOBESTET. 

Report  on  forestry,  0.  A.  Keffeb  {South  BaJcota  8ta.  Bui.  No.  29, 
Dec.y  1891,  pp.  3-28). 

Synopsis.— l^otes  on  the  growth  of  a  number  of  species  of  trees  planted  on  experi- 
mental plats  at  the  station. ' 
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The  following  table  gives  the  average  growth  of  different  species 
daring  three  years  (1889-'91).  "All  the  figures  are  averages  obtained 
by  measnriiig  a  number  of  leading  branches  on  the  trees  showing  the 
greatest,  least,  and  average  growth.'' 


Tariety. 


Poptdu*  pyranUdaHt. . 

Pi/pmltu  ncUHer 

BUek  walnnt 

Wlilte  walnafc 

Yellow  birch 

White  osk 

White  birch 

White  ehn. 

Black  wild  cherry 

Soft  maple 

Sttix  froffHis 

Scotch  pine 

Larch 

Black  Hills  spruce 

White  pine 

P^putuM  eertineruis 

Bex  cMcr,  1  year  cdd  * . 
Box  €lder,2  years  old  * 
CottoDirood.  1  year  old' 
White  aah 


Total  growth  in  incbea. 


1889. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


10 
5 

P 

1 

I* 

4 

4 
8 

? 

•1 


Aver- 
ago. 


16 

18| 


i 


io| 

18 


1890. 


Maxi- 1  Mini- 
mum,  mnm. 


40 


Aver- 
age. 


36 
35 
6 


20i 

16 
22i 
16 
224 
24 
5 
11 

J 


37j 


1891. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


43 
40 
20 


36 
13 
40 
40 
32 
45 
40 
16 
16 
2i 


34 
39 
54 
40 
31 


Mini-  '  Aver- 
mam.     ago. 


10 


35 

37J 

18 


21 
10 
23 
32 

■SI 

llj 
2i 


24i 

32 

2fli 
19 


*  When  transplanted. 


WEEDS. 


Notes  on  "weeds,  B.  D.  Halsted  {Ifew  Jersey  Stas.  Report  for 

1891,  pp.  313-340). 

Synopm$. — This  includes  a  report  on  the  study  of  weed  roots,  statements  regardiug 
the  migration  of  weeds,  a  comparison  of  the  species  of  weeds  found  iu  Eastern 
and  Western  States,  general  statements  showing  why  foreigu  weeds  become  so 
troublesome  in  this  country,  and  the  importance  of  taking  measures  for  the 
extermination  of  weeds. 

In  connection  with  the  making  of  a  collection  of  100  of  the  worst  weeds, 

to  be  distribated  to  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  other 

institutions,  the  roots  of  these  species  were  carefully  studied.    The  root 

systems  were  classified  into  taproots,  fascicled  roots,  and  root  systems 

with  tap  and  fascicled  roots  combined.    Under  each  of  these  heads  the 

roots  were  divided  into  five  classes  according  to  size.    The  results  of 

this  classification  for  the  100  species  in  the  collection  were  as  follows : 

Perennial  weeds  with  taproots. — (1)  Very  large — Bouncing  Bet  {Sapo- 

Mria  officinalis),  St.  John's  wort  {Hypericum  perforatum),  burdock 

(ArctiMm  lappa),  Canada  thistle  {Cnicus  arvensis),  dandelion  (Taraxacum 

offidnale),  dogbane  (Apoeynum  cannabinum),  bindweed  (Convolvulus 

arvense),  bracted    bindweed  (0.  sepium),  man-of-the-earth    (Ipomcea 

pandurata),  and  curled  dock  (Rumex  criy^us)  j  (2)  large — ^mallow  (Malva 
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rotund i/olia) J  passion  vine  (Pa^sijlora  incarnata)^  chicory  {Cichorium 
intybus),  heal-all  (Brunella  vidgaris)^  and  catnip  {Nepeta  cataria))  (3) 
medium — sneezeweed  \Helenium  UnuifoUum)^  ground  ivy  (Nepeta  heder- 
ac€a)y  and  three-seeded  mercury  {Acalypka  virginica);  (4)  small — none; 
(5)  very  small — none. 

Biennial  tceeds  with  taproots. — (1)  Very  large — ^nonesuch  {Medicago 
lupulina)^  evening  primrose  ((Enoihera  Mennis)^  wild  carrot  (Daucus  car- 
rota)j  parsnip  {PaMinaca  sativa)^  teasel  {Dipsacus  sylvestris),  hound's 
tongue  (Gynoglossum  oj^cma/e),  blue  weed  {Ecliium  vul^are)^  moth  mul- 
lein [Verhascum  blattaria)ydind  mullein  {Verba^cum  thapsus)'^  (2)  large— 
yellow  rocket  (Barbarea  vulgaris)'^  (3)  medium — stick-seed  (Echino- 
spernum  lappula);  (4)  small — dead  nettle  (Laminum  amplexicaule)]  (5) 
very  small — none. 

Annual  weeds  with  taproots. — (2)  Large — ^black  mustard  (Brassica 
7iigra),  shepherd^s  imrse  (CapseUa  bursapastoris)^  field  pepper  grass 
(Lepidium  eampestre),  pepper  grass  (L.  tnrginicum),  hedge  mustard 
{Sisymbrium  officinale)^  corn  cockle  {Lychnis  githago),  velvet  leaf  {Ahu- 
tilon  avicennoe)^  mayweed  {Anthemis  cotula),  cocklebur  {Xanthium  can- 
adense),  purple  thorn  apple  {Datura  tatula)^  horse  nettle  {Solanum  caro- 
linmtse)^  tumbleweed  {Amarantus  albus),  pigweed  {A.  chlorost^chy8)j 
pigweed  {A.  retrojlexus),  goosefoot  {Chenopodium  album),  black  bind- 
weed {Polygonum  convolvulus)  *,  (3)  medium — charlock  {Brassica  sina- 
pistrum,  B.  arvensis),  wild  radish  {Raphanus  raphanistrum),  bladder 
ketmia  {Hibiscus  trionum),  carpet  weed  {Mollugo  verticillata),  button 
weed  [Diodia  teres),  sow  thistle  (Sonchus  oleraaeus),  knot  grass  {Polygo- 
num aviculare),  spurge  {Euphorbia  preslii),  and  spotted  spurge  {Eu- 
phorbia maculatw))  (4)  small — chickwced  {Stellaria  media),  and  purs- 
lane {Portulaca  oUracea)]  (5)  very  small — none. 

Perennial  weeds  with  fascicled  roots. — (1)  Very  large — Sedum  teleph- 
ium;  (2)  large — milkweed  {Asclepias  syriaca),  toadflax  {Linaria  vul- 
garis), climbing  buckwheat  (Po?2^(70wM?/i  dumetorium),  and  quack  grass 
{Agropyrum  repens);  (3)  medium — tall  buttercup  {Ranun4)ulus  acris)^ 
orange  hawkweed  (Hieracium  aurantiacum),  cone  flower  {Rudbecha 
hirta),  and  coco  grass  {Gyperus  rotundus);  (4)  small — ^bulbous  buttercup 
{Ranunculus  bulbosus),  and  oxeye  daisy  {Chrysanthemum  Leticanihe- 
mum) ;  (5)  very  small — none. 

Biennial  weeds  with  fascicled  roots. — {l)Very  large — none;  (2)  large— 
white  melilot  {Melilotus  alba)  and  fleabane  {Erigeron  strigosus);  (3)  me- 
dium — fleabane  {Erigeron  canadensis))  (4)  small — none;  vei^  small— 
wild  onion  {Allium  vineale). 

Annual  weeds  with  fascicUd  roots. — {I)  Very  large — none;  (2)  large— 
none;  (3)  medium — chamomile  {Anthemis  ari^ensis),  fireweed  {ErechU- 
tis  hieracifolia),  smartweed  {Polygonum  pennsylvanicum),  chess  {Bro- 
mus  secalinus),  barnyard  grass  {Panicum  crus-galli),  crab  grass  (P.  san- 
guinal^)]  (4)  small — chess  {Bromus  tectorum),  witch  grass  {Panicum  oaf- 
illare)j  and  the  two  foxtails  {Setaria  glauca  and  8.  viridis);  (5)  very 
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^mall — Speedwell  {Veronica peregrina)^  broom  rape  {(h'obanche  ramosa)^ 
sandbar  {Cenckrns  tribuloid€8)y  and  wire  grass  {Eleusine  indica). 

Perennial  weeds  with  mixed  roots, — (2)  Large — motherwort  {Leonurua 
cardiaca)^  the  two  plantains  (Plantago  lanceol<ita  and  P.  major) j  and  sor- 
rel (Rumex  acetosella). 

Annual  weed^  with  mixed  roots. — (2)  Large — ^Texas  horse  nettle  {So- 
lanum  rostratum)^  spreading  pigweed  (Amarantus  blitoides),  and  goose- 
foot  (Chenopodiumambrosioides) ',(3)  small — hoYseweed  (Ambrosia  trijida) 
and  ragweed  {A.  artemisicefolia). 

Oregon  -weeds,  M.  CitAia  {Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  N'o.  19,  May,  1892, pp.  21, 
plates  19). 

8g9op9i9, — General  Btatements  regarding  the  growth  and  extermination  of  weeds, 
the  text  of  State  laws  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Canada  thistle  and  dagger 
oocklebar,  and  ^pular  descriptions  of  a  number  of  species  which  are  among  the 
worst  weeds  of  Oregon. 

The  worst  weeds  in  Oregon  include  the  following  species:  Larkspur 
{Delphinium  sp.),  aconite  {Aconituin  fischeri),  wild  mustard  {Brassica 
campestris),  winter  cress  {Barbarea  vulgaris),  shepherd's  ^nTse (Capsella 
hursa-pastoris),  alfilaria  {Erodium  cicutarium),  poison  oak  {Ehus  diver- 
siloba),  poison  ivy  {B.  toxicodendron),  sweet  clover  {MelHotus  alba),  bur 
clover  {Medicago  denticulata),  wild  gourd  {Megarrhiza  oregona),  dagger 
cocklebur  {Xanthitim  spinosum),  tarweed  {Madia  saliva),  mayweed 
[Anihemis cottila),  oxeyedaisy  {Chrysanthemum  Ijeucanthemum),G9.w2A2it 
thistle  {Cnieus  arvensis),  common  thistle  (C.  lanceolatus),  burdock  (-Arc- 
tium lappa)^  French  pink  {Centaurea  cyanus),  sow  thistle  {Sonchus 
oleracea),  pepper  weed  {Oilia  squarrosa),  dodder  {Cuscuta  racemosa), 
mullein  ( Verhascum  thapsus),  moth  mullein  ( V.  blattaria),  narrow-leaved 
plantain  {Plantago  lanceolata),  yellow  dock  (Bumex  crispus),  sheep 
sorrel  {R.  acetosella),  pigweed  {Amarantus  retroflexvs),  lamb's  quarters 
{Chtnopodium  album),wi\d  oats,  {Avoia  fattia),  chess  {Bromus  secalinus), 
couch  grass  {Agropyrum  repens),  and  common  brake  {Pteris  aquilina). 


DISEASES  OP  PLANTS. 

Report  of  vegetable  pathologist  of  Massachusetts  State  Sta- 
tion, J.  E.  Humphrey  {Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp. 
218-248,  plats  1). 
8piop$i9, — Thifl  includes  notes  on  the  rotting  of  lettuce,  powdery  mildew  of  the  cucum- 

hor,  and  various  other  plant  diseases,  with  suggestions  for  the  preventive  treats 

ment  of  fungous  diseases  and  especially  of  smuts. 

Sotting  of  lettuce  (pp.  219-222). — An  account  of  observations  by  the 
author  on  a  fungus  which  causes  the  rotting  of  lettuce  grown  under 
glass. 

The  stmctiire  of  the  ftmgus  is  very  simple.  From  the  creeping  vegetative  threads 
•riies  the  erect  sporc-Vc.i  ing  ones  which  branch  sparingly  toward  their  tips.    The 
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ends  of  the  branches  become  slightly  swollen,  and  from  each  is  developed  a  nnmber 
of  short,  pegliko  projections.  Each  of  these  now  begins  to  swell  at  its  tip  into  a 
globular  body,  which  increases  in  size  and  finally  becomes  elliptical  in  form.  This  is 
the  spore,  which  when  ripe  falls  from  its  attachment.  The  spores  germinate  promptly 
in  water  or  a  nutrient  solution  by  pushing  out  one  or  more  threads  each.  These  threads 
when  supplied  with  nourishment  grow  rapidly  into  a  much-branched  mycelium.  In 
a  few  days  the  erect  spore-bearing  threads  begin  again  to  be  formed,  aa  above  de- 
scribed. Well-nourished  specimens  growing  in  a  moist  atmosphere  may,  after  the 
first  spore  cluster  has  been  formed,  put  out  a  new  branch  from  the  fertile  thread  just 
below  the  cluster  of  spores.  This  thread  then  grows  to  a  considerable  length  and 
then  develops  at  its  tip  a  new  spore  cluster,  and  this  process  may  be  several  times 
repeated.  The  result  of  such  a  course  of  development  is  to  produce  what  appear  to 
be  very  long,  fertile  threads,  with  spore  clusters  scattered  at  intervals  along  them. 

Instead  of  a  spore  cluster  a  thread  may  produce,  apparently  only  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  some  solid  substance,  a  compact  cellular  mass,  which  cUngs  closely  to 
the  surface  with  which  it  is  in  contact.     »    »     • 

Careful  examination  of  a  quantity  of  material  has  failed  to  show  any  sclerotia, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  -certain  that  they  may  not  be  formed  at  least  in  some  cases. 

In  its  development,  so  far  as  observed,  and  in  the  details  of  its  structure,  this 
fungus  appears  to  agree  with  the  foTrnknown^s Boiry tie (Polyactia)  ruZ^am,  Fr.,  and 
is  with  little  doubt  the  conidial  stage  of  some  sclerotium-producing  Peziza  {Sclero- 
tinia). 

Thorough  disinfection  of  the  greenhouse  and  careful  culture  of  the 
plants  will  very  largely  prevent  loss  from  rotting. 

Powdery  mildeiv  of  the  cucumber  (pp.  222-226). — So  far  as  known  to 
the  author  the  first  announcement  of  this  disease  in  this  country  was 
made  in  Bulletin  No.  40  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ni,  p.  162).  Plants 
affected  with  the  disease  were  sent  to  the  station  by  J.  Fisher  of  Fitch- 
burg,  Massachusetts,  and  L.  H.  Bailey  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station. 

The  disease  ordinarily  appears  first  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  some- 
times on  the  stems  of  the  host  plants  in  the  form  of  small,  roundish  white  spots, 
which  have  the  peculiarly  powdery  appearance  which  has  given  to  this  group  of 
fungi  their  name.  These  young  spots  suggest  the  effect  of  scattered  splashes  of  floor 
upon  the  plant.  Microscopic  study  shows  that  the  white  substance  consists  of  the 
threads  and  spores  of  the  parasite.  The  surface  of  the  host  plant  is  covered  by 
a  close  layer  of  flattened  cells,  the  epidermis,  and  the  vegetative  threads  of  the  para- 
site develop  close  to  this  outer  surface.     *    »    * 

The  superficial  threads  grow  and  branch  freely  and  soon  begin  to  send  up  erect, 
vertical  threads,  from  which,  after  they  have  reached  a  certain  length,  spores  are 
formed  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  tip  and  of  successively  lower  portions  by  conseca- 
tively  formed  cell  walls.  Each  oblong  segment  becomes  in  its  turn  rounded  ofl:*  at 
the  angles  and  somewhat  enlarged  at  the  middle  and  then  falls  from  its  support 
ready  for  germination.  On  a  weU-developed  thread  one  may  thus  see  a  chain  of 
spores  in  all  stages  of  development.  These  spores  may  vary  considerably  in  size  in 
specimens  from  the  same  source ;  but  they  do  not  usually,  if  ever,  differ  so  widely 
as  do  those  from  Dr.  Fisher's  and  Prof.  Bailey's  specimens.  Between  the  two  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  in  form  as  well  as  in  size,  which  may  point  to  a  speciflo 
difference  in  the  parasites  from  the  two  sources.     »    *    » 

These  spores  when  fiilly  ripe  germinate  readily  in  water,  but  do  not  develop  far. 
Each  gives  rise  to  a  germ  tube,  usuaUy  near  one  of  the  original  comers  of  the  spore; 
but  this  tube  rarely  reaches  a  length  greater  than  twice  the  short  diameter  of  the 
spore.  On  nutrient  gelatin  prepared  with  an  infusion  either  of  prunes  or  cucum- 
ber leaves,  the  spores  will  develop  no  farther  than  in  water  ;  but  in  a  drop  of  watbr 
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on  the  surface  of  a  living  encumber  leaf  they  send  a  branch  of  the  germ  tube  down- 
ward, as  a  haostoriiim,  into  the  underlying  epidermal  cell,  and  then  grow  and  branch 
freely,  ontil  a  considerable  mycelium,  forming  a  spot  upon  the  leaf,  is  developed. 
From  the  readiness  vrith  which  the  leaf  and  stem  and  all  succulent  parts  of  the  plant 
are  attacked  in  this  way,  the  disease  spreads  rapidly  or  may  be  artificially  commu- 
nieated  to  healthy  plants.  *  *  *  It  has  been  known  as  the  variety  Cucurbitarum 
of  Oidimm  etj/siphoides,  Fries,  which  embraces  various  undetermined  summer-spore 
stages  of  this  group.  But  during  last  December  on  several  of  the  leaves  of  cucum- 
ber plants  on  which  the  disease  had  been  allowed  for  six  weeks  to  run  its  course  and 
which  were  covered  by  the  summer  spores  of  the  fungus,  there  appeared  smoky  spots 
perha]>s  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  these  spots  were  seen  the  young  yellow  and 
brown  spore  fruits  or  perithecia  of  the  winter  stage.  These  soon  reached  maturity 
and  furnished  the  means  for  specific  identification  of  the  parasite.  The  dark-brown 
ripe  perithecia  are  provided  with  irregular  brownish  appendages  around  their  bases, 
and  contain  several  spore  sacs  each.  Each  spore  sac  contains  typically  and  most 
ccHnmonly  two  spores,  but  this  number  is  often  reduced  to  one  and  less  often  rises  to 
three  or  even  foor.  A  careful  comparison  of  this  fungus  with  the  described  species 
of  tiie  genus  Eryaiph^,  to  which  it  plainly  belongs,  shows  it  to  agree  in  all  essential 
details  of  stmctnre,  j^erithecia,  haust-oria,  etc.,  with  E.  cichoracearum  DC.  *  *  ♦ 
Pn^.  Bailey  and  Dr.  Fisher,  as  well  as  the  writer,  have  found  that  this  dis- 
ease may  be  kept  in  check  in  the  greenhouse  by  spraying  the  plants  as  often  as 
it  neeessary  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur)  in  water, 
an  ounce  of  the  sulphide  to  4  gallons  of  water*  A  stronger  solution  injures  the 
plants  and  fruits.  Spraying  with  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  has  been 
foond  even  more  effective.  But  Prof.  Bailey  finds  more  effective  than  either  exposure 
to  sulphur  vapor.  This  is  accomplished  by  closing  the  house  as  tight  as  possible 
for  half  an  honr  or  an  hour  at  a  time,  while  it  is  filled  by  the  vapor  arising  from  a 
\tme\  of  sulphur  kept  a  little  above  the  melting  point  on  a  small  oil  stove.  The 
vessel  should  be  porcelain-lined  to  protect  the  iron  from  the  action  of  the  sulphur. 
This  vapor  appears  to  be  harmless  to  the  host  plants,  while  fatal  to  surface  parasites 
like  the  powdery  mildews. 

MUcellaneotis  notes  (pp.  226-235). — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  obser- 
vations on  a  disease  of  the  potato  plants,  caused  by  a  fungus  appar- 
ently belon^n^  to  the  genus  Meusrosporium. 

An  undetermined  disease  of  cucumbers  was  also  studied  by  the  author 
from  8x>^imeiis  sent  from  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  a  dwarfed  and  stunted  appearance  of  the  shoots 
attaeked.  The  young  fruits  become  deformed  and  distorted,  and  some  of  the  leaves 
which  reach  a  considerable  size,  perhaps  because  they  are  attacked  late,  turn  yellow 
and  die.  Sometimes  a  plant  wiU  push  out  a  new  and  vigorous  shoot  which  may 
grow  for  a  time,  but  sooner  or  later  is  pretty  sure  to  succumb.  Over  the  lower 
rarfaee  of  these  yeUow  leaves  may  be  seen  on  close  examination,  a  delicate,  white, 
glairy  fihn,  which  recalls  by  its  appearance  a  very  thin,  dried  streak  of  some  albu- 
nuDoiis  substance.  Microscopic  study  of  this  film  shows  it  to  be  a  web  of  very  fine 
interlaaing  fongus  threads,  closely  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  No  spore 
fonaation  was  ever  observed  on  the  leaves  as  they  come  from  the  forcing  house;  but 
when  afresh  leaf,  covered  with  a  well-developed  film,  was  placed  in  a  moist  chamber 
the  threads  gave  rise  in  two  or  three  days  to  numerous  short,  erect  stalks,  irregu- 
lady  scattered  along  their  sides.  These  stalks  taper  somewhat  toward  their  tips, 
which  are  rounded  or  slightly  knobbed,  and  bear  the  elliptical  or  rather  kidney- 
"kaped  spores  of  the  fungus.  These  spores  when  placed  in  water  swell  up  by 
abMtption  of  water  until  they  become  nearly  or  quite  spherical  in  form,  and  then 
gcnninate  by  extending  a  germ  tube  nearly  as  large  as  the  average  of  the  vegetative 
fihunents  of  the  fungus. 
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Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  three  kinds  of  fimgi  attacking  winter 
rye  ( Urooystis  occulta^  Puccinia  ryhigo-vera^  and  Cladosporium  kerharum)^ 
club  root  of  cabbages  {Plasmodiophora  brassicw),  blights  of  celery  {Cer- 
cospora  apii  and  a  form  of  Septoria),  two  clover  fungi,  ( Uromyees  tri/olii 
and  Polythrincium  trifoln)^  a  fish  hatchery  fungus  {Achlya  raceniosa^ 
rust  of  poplars  {Melampsora  populina)^  and  anthracnose  of  chestnuts 
{Marsonia  ochroleuca).  Studies  on  black  knot  of  the  plum  are  in  prog- 
ress. 

Preventive  treatment  of  fungous  diseases  (pp.  235-248). — General  direc- 
tions are  given  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  of  plants  by  hygienic 
treatment  and  by  the  use  of  fungicides.  The  methods  of  preparation 
and  use  of  various  fungicides  are  described.  Smuts  of  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  rye,  and  com  are  briefly  described,  with  illustrations,  and  di- 
rections for  their  treatment  are  given. 

Notes  on  fungi,  T.  A.  Williams  (South  DaJcota  8ta.  Bui  li'o.  29 ^ 
Dec.^  1891j  pp.  29-52). 

Synopsis. — General  statements  are  made  regarding  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
fungous  diseases  of  plants,  and  directions  are  given  for  treating  the  seed  of  grain 
with  hot  water  and  with  potassium  sulphide.  There  are  also  brief  not^s  on 
species  of  fungi  more  or  less  prevalent  at  the  station. 

The  fungi  more  or  less  prevalent  at  the  station  include  the  following 
species:  (1)  Fungi  injurious  to  useful  plants — Peronospora  arthurij  P. 
violwj  Podosphcera  tridactyla,  ISphcerothecapannosaj  8.  mors-uvcdy  Micro- 
sphwra  alni,  Erysiphe  communis^  Sphwria  ulmce^  Phyllachora  gramini^^ 
Plowrightia  morhosa^  Ehytisma  acerinuntj  Uromyees  trifolii^  Melampsora 
farinosay  M.  populina,  Puccinia  eoronata,  P.  graminis,  P.  pruniy  P. 
stipwy  P.  violWj  jEcidium  fraannij  ^.  grossularice,  Uredo  cceoma-nitens^ 
TJstilago  avetice,  U.  hyphodytes^  U.  maydis^  U,  nuda,  U,  triticiy  Vennicu- 
laria  denudata^  Stegonospora  spinacecdy  Septoria  pruni^  8.  ribeSy  S,  rubi, 
Piggotiafraxini,  Oidium  erysiphoidesy  Eamularia  armoraciw,  B.  tulasnei, 
8coletotrichum  ma^mlicolUy  Cercospora  heticolay  0.  circumsdssay  Cerate- 
phorum  ulmicolum;  (2)  fungi  injurious  to  weeds — Empusa  mmccBy  JPero- 
nospora  cyparissicdy  P.  leptospermay  8clerospora  graminicolay  Plasmo- 
para  halstediiy  Cystopus  hlitiy  C,  candidusy  C,  portulaccdy  0.  tragopogonisy 
Erysiphe  euphorhiWy  Uromyees  polygoniy  U.  rudheckiWy  Puccinia  convolr 
vulij  P.  emaculattty  P.  helianthiy  P.  polygoniy  P.  prenanthiSy  P.  tar€LX€tci 
P.  xanthiiy  Phragmidium  speciosumy  P.  subcortioumy  Meidium  apocyni^  ^, 
compositarumy  ^,  euphorbicBy  ^.  jamesianumy  JBJ.  urticcBy  JE.  verben<e^ 
Ustilago  panici-milia<ieiy  Entyloma  physalidisy  8eptoria  asclepiadiool^  8, 
atriplicesy  8,  erigeronti^y  8.  lactucicolay  8.  polygonorumy  8.  rudbecki^^ 
Ovularia  obliquay  Bamularia  arvensiSy  Cercospora  avicularisy  C.  clavata, 
C.  zizice;  (3  )  fungi  injurious  both  to  useful  plants  and  weeds — Peroizo- 
spora  effusay  P.  paroMticay  Cluviceps  purpureay  Puccinia  menthWy  Coleo- 
sporium  solidaginisy  C.  sonchiy  Septoria  omothercBy  Pericularia  gri^ea 
Cercospora  rosicola. 
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Report  on  fongoiis  diseases  of  plants,  6.  D.  Halsted  {yew  Jer- 
^  St4M.  RepoHfor  1891^  pp.  233-340^  figs,  24), 

SffUffM, — General  notes  on  fungoos  diseases  of  plants  and  their  treatment,  and  notes 
on  observations  and  experiments  by  the  author  on  eleven  species  of  Perono8por€B, 
diseases  of  celery,  soil  and  black  rots  of  sweet  potatoes,  raspberry  anthracnose, 
tomato  blight,  diseases  of  the  eggplant^  anthracnose  of  the  bean,  a  disease  of 
Lima  beans,  germination  tests  of  MoniliafrucHgenaj  causes  of  damping  off,  anthrac- 
nose of  variegated  plants,  fungous  diseases  of  various  plants,  and  nematodes  as 
enemies  to  plants. 

General  notes  on  fungi  (pp.  235-246). — ^A  brief  historical  statement 
regarding  studies  on  ftingi,  and  short  notes  on  a  number  of  species  of 
fimgi  common  on  wild  and  cultivated  plants. 

Xotes  on  Feronosporce  (pp.  247-249). — Brief  notes  on  observations  by 
the  author  on  the  following  species :  Potato  rot  (Phytophthora  infestans)^ 
grape  mildew  (Plasmopara  viticola)^  P.  pygmcea^  geranium  mildew  (P. 
geranii)^  lettuce  mildew  {Bremia  laetncw),  crucifer  mildew  (Peronospora 
paraMtica)j  cucumber  mildew  (P.  euhensis)^  five-finger  mildew  ( P.  pot^n- 
ttZte),  sweet  x>otato  mold  (Cystopus  ipomoece-panduratce)^  white  mold 
(C.  eandidns)^  and  purslane  mold  (C.  portulacw). 

Some  fungous  diseases  of  celery  (pp.  250-259). — This  article  is  reprinted 
from  Special  Bulletin  Q  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  vol.  ni,  p.  884). 

Field  ejcperimenis  with  soil  and  black  rots  of  sweet  potatoes  (pp.  260- 
266). — A  condensed  account  of  experiments  reported  in  detail  in  Special 
BoDetin  M  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ni,  p.  703). 

Fidd  experiments  with  raspberry  anthracnose  (pp.  266,  267). — A  brief 
account  of  experiments  in  which  raspberries  were  sprayed  with  Bor- 
deanx  mixture,  carbonate  of  copper  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
cATbonate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  results  were  nega- 
tive. 

An  investigation  of  tomato  blight  (pp.  267-276). — A  report  of  investi- 
gations by  the  author  under  direction  of  the  Mississippi  Station,  which 
was  also  given  in  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  Mississippi  Station  (E.  S.  R., 
voL  in,  p.  702). 

Some  fungous  diseases  of  the  eggplant  (pp.  277-283). — Illustrated  notes 
on  observations  by  the  author  on  seedling  stem  blight  {Phoma  solani)^ 
leaf  spot  (Phyllostictu  hortorum),  anthracnose  (Glodo^orium  melongenw)j 
and  stem  rot  {Nectria  ipomww). 

Seedling  stem  blight  is  caused  by  a  minute  fungus  which  produces 
black  specks  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the 
plant 

Anthracnose  "  produces  a  shallow  pit  in  the  surface  of  the  fruit  upon 
which  soon  appear  minute  blotches  tinged  with  pink."  This  disease 
has  as  yet  been  found  only  occasionally  upon  the  eggplant. 

Stem  rot  of  the  eggplant  has  been  shown  by  the  author  to  be  due 
to  a  species  of  nectria  which  has  also  been  found  upon  the  sweet  potato. 
"The  nectria  in  question  is  closely  related  to  Warlich's  Nectria  vandcBj 
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described  in  Botanische  Zeitung,  July  23, 1886,  which  is  also  a  root  dis- 
ease, and  quite  destructive  to  an  orchid  ( Vanda  suavis).^ 

Anthracnose  of  the  bean  (pp.  284-287). — Observations  are  reported 
which  showed  that  such  beans  as  are  commonly  used  for  seed  "  may 
not  only  be  infested  with  the  anthracnose,  but  still  more,  are  bearing 
spores  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cotyledons,  where  by  the  natural 
shrinking  of  the  seed  a  considerable  cavity  is  often  produced." 

The  fact  that  such  seed  produced  diseased  plants  was  determined  by 
means  of  box  experiments.  Tests  showed  that  the  seeds  could  be  freed 
from  anthracnose  by  soaking  '^for  one  hour  in  a  solution  of  3  ounces  of 
carbonate  of  copper  and  1  quart  of  ammonia  to  4.5  gallons  of  water." 

A  disease  of  Lima  beans  (p.  287). — A  species  of  Phyllostieta  was  found 
not  only  to  form  spots  on  the  leaves  and  pods  of  Lima  beans,  but  also 
to  cause  the  seeds  to  decay  when  planted. 

Germination  tests  of  Monilia  frnctigena  (pp.  288-290). 

During  the  middle  of  last  May  the  writer  brought  a  quantity  of  the  cherry  rot 
fungus  {Monilia  fructigvna,  Pers.)  from  Mississippi,  where  he  gathered  it  upon  the 
excrescences  of  a  wild  plum  caused  by  TaphHna  pruni,  Tul.  At  that  time  the  culti- 
vated cherries  in  Now  Jersey  were  about  the  size  of  peas,  and  limbs  bearing  the 
fruit  were  placed  iu  tall  glass  dishes  containing  water  and  covered  with  high  boll 
jars.  The  fruit  of  one  jar  was  inoculated  with  the  Mississippi  monilia,  and  after 
forty-eight  hours  there  was  a  fine  supply  of  the  fungus  covering  the  fruit,  while  the 
corresponding  jar  with  fruit  untreateH  iu  due  time  ripened  the  cherries  free  from 
the  decay. 

It  is  with  this  out-of-seasou  laboratory  supply  of  monilia  that  the  foUowing  ex- 
periments were  made.  It  was  soon  determined  that  the  monilia  spores  were  partic- 
ularly well  adapted  for  the  study  of  germination.  In  distiUed  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures  they  quickly  send  out  the  single  germ  tube,  and  nearly  always  at  one 
side  of  the  oval  hyaline  spore.  It  requires  from  one  to  two  hours  for  the  production 
of  a  tube  of  a  length  exceeding  that  of  the  spore.  In  some  cases  after  ^ve  hoars  the 
tube  was  five  to  ten  times  the  diameter  of  the  spore.  Inoculations  were  easily  made  i 
upon  green  and  ripe  tomatoes  and  various  other  vegetable  substances,  all  demon- 
strating that  this  species  of  fungus  is  not  confined  to  the  stone  fruits,  where,  how- 
ever, it  does  its  greatest  damage,  but  wiU  grow  upon  a  wide  range  of  organic  com-  i 
pounds.  Comparative  tests  were,  however,  made  in  pure  cherry  juice  and  that  of 
tomato  for  example,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  rate  of  development  was  about  three 
times  as  fast  upon  cherry  as  upon  tomato  juice.  Comparative  tests  were  also  made 
between  spores  in  pure  water  and  those  in  cherry  juice.  While  they  grew  well  in  the  ; 
distiUed  water  the  rate  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  cherry  juice,  and  in  forty 
hours  there  was  a  fine  crop  of  spores,  borne  upon  stalks,  rising  above  the  clierry 
juice,  while  no  spores  had  been  produced  in  the  glass-slip  weU  containing  only  the 
water. 

Of  more  interest  were  the  results  obtained  by  testing  the  action  of  fungicides,  i 
The  substance  tested  was  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  compound,  of  vari- 
ous strengths,  beginning  with  the  strongest,  that  is,  3  ounces  of  the  carbonate 
of  copper  to  1  quart  of  ammonia.  By  this  the  spores  were  killed,  as  also  by  the  half, 
fifth,  and  twentieth  strength.  An  extreme  dilution  was  then  substituted,  namely, 
a  1  per  cent  strength  of  the  fungicide  as  used  for  spraying  grapes,  et<j.,  that  is,  one 
part  of  the  ordinary  vineyard  strength  was  added  to  ninety -nine  of  pure  'wiiter, 
which  gave  a  liquid  that  contained  so  little  of  copper  as  to  require  a  most  delicate 
chemical  test  to  detect  i  ts  presence.  In  such  a  solution  the  spores  would  not  germinate, 
but  after  several  days,  when  the  spores  were  washed  five  times  and  placed  in  pnre 
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water,  they  grew  slowly.  In  order  to  carry  the  tests  a  step  farther,  slides  with  pit  cells 
were  arranged  with  pure  water  in  each,  bnt  into  alternate  ones  a  small  bit  of  pol- 
ished copper  foil  was  dropped,  the  piece  being  in  area  equal  to  that  of  the  lead  at 
the  end  of  a  Faber  pencil.  That  the  presence  of  this  minute  amount  of  metallic 
copper  should  prevent  the  germination  of  the  spores  was  surprising  and  only  after 
many  trials  was  the  fact  accepted.  In  only  one  case  in  a  score  or  more  was  any 
sporee  with  the  copi>er  found  with  tubes,  and  in  this  they  had  probably  formed 
before  the  sowing  was  made.  In  no  instance  was  there  any  failure  of  the  spores  to 
grow  in  the  check  cells  with  pure  water  only.  That  there  might  be  no  chance  of 
any  oxide  of  copper  or  other  soluble  compound  being  present,  the  foil  wa«  thoroughly 
•roared  and  rubbed  to  a  bright  polish.  After  the  bit  of  copper  was  removed  and 
the  water  changed  the  spores  would  sometimes  germinate,  the  degree  of  activity 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  held  in  check.    «    *    « 

Since  the  above  was  written  opportunity  has  oflfered  to  test  the  spores  of  a  species 
ofFtuartum  and  those  of  Ceroospora  apii  (the  celery  blight)  both  of  which  germinate 
with  remarkable  rapidity  in  water.  When  surrounded  with  their  congenial  food, 
that  is,  an  extract  of  the  host  plant,  the  rate  over  that  of  pure  water  is  augmented 
many  times.  When  copper  is  added  to  the  water  the  spores  fail  to  germinate,  or  in 
short  the  results  are  the  same  as  those  reported  for  monilia. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  made  with  metallic  zinc,  but  even  when  the  spores 
were  hterally  surrounded  by  the  granulated  metal  they  grew  with  vigor.  A  pow- 
dered form  of  metallic  zinc  was  also  used,  and  even  in  abundance  had  no  retarding 
effect 

Damping  o^(pp.  290-293). — ^A  brief  discussion  of  the  causes  of  what 
is  called  "damping  oft*^ — a  term  used  to  describe  diseases  of  plants 
due  to  a  number  of  diflferent  species  of  fungi. 

XoUs  an  anthracnose  of  variegated  plants  (pp.  293,  294). — An  account 
of  observations  by  the  author  on  an  anthracnose  found  on  Aspidistra 
Ivrida^  var.  variegatUj  and  on  FunJcia  undulata,  var.  variegata. 

The  spores  of  this  species  were  large,  20-28  by  3-5  //,  and  crescent-shaped,  while 
the  BetR9  were  few,  almost  black,  long,  and  sharp-pointed.  Sterilized  putioles  of  the 
Aspidistra  leaves  in  test  tubes  were  sown  with  the  spores  and  a  fungus  was  readily 
prodoeed  in  great  abundance.  In  like  manner  the  fungus  developed  with  satisfactory 
rapidity  upon  slant  agar-agar  tubes,  producing  the  spores  in  seeming  clusters  upon 
the  tips  of  the  threads,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  spores  were  pushed  to  one  side  by 
th«e  afterwards  formed.  In  the  germination  of  the  spores  there  was  usually  formed 
fint  of  aUa  dark  body  from  which  later  a  hyaline  thread  might  or  might  not  grow. 

The  name  Colletotrichum  omnivorum  is  proposed  for  this  species  by 
the  author. 

Other  fungi  affecting  variegated  plants  (pp.  294, 295). — ^A  list  of  33  gen- 
era of  plants  and  of  fiingi  found  on  each. 

Fungous  diseases  of  various  plants  (pp.  296-304). — ^Xotes  on  diseases  of 
lapineSjhoDyhocks,  chrysanthemums,  orchids,  hydrangeas,  nasturtiums, 
violets,  pansies,  carnations,  and  roses. 

A  blue  mildew  (Pmicillium  (flau<mm)  was  observed  on  the  roots  of 
^Hnes  growing  at  the  Louisiana  Station.  Thus  far  this  disease  has 
not  been  found  on  lupines  in  New  Jersey,  but  another  fungous  trouble 
has  been  discovered  and  is  being  studied. 

Besides  the  diseases  of  the  hollyhock  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  station  for  1890  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  307),  a  second  form  of 
leaf  q^t  (Pkyllostieta  cUthasina)  has  been  observed. 
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The  blight  prevalent  on  the  leaves  of  chrysanthemums  was  found  to 
be  due  to  a  species  of  Septoria, 

A  disease  of  orchids  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  species  of  Glceo^porium^ 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  0,  cinctum  as  its  spores  were  twice  as  long 
as  those  of  that  species  and  not  curved. 

A  blight  due  to  Phyllosticta  hydrangece  has  been  observed  on  hy- 
drangeas. "  The  fungus  is  spread  by  innumerable  spores  which  are 
borne  in  minute  pimples  that  nearly  cover  the  brown  patches  of  the 
leaf.'' 

The  foliage  of  the  nasturtium  was  injured  by  a  species  of  AUemaria, 
A  form  of  authracnose  was  also  observed  on  plants  of  this  kind. 

An  investigation  of  diseases  of  violets  has  been  made  and  will  be 
reported  in  a  future  bulletin  of  the  station.  The  following  diseases  are 
mentioned :  Phyllosticta  violcc,  Marsonia  violWy  Cercospora  violet^  Ascohyia 
molWj  Golletotrichum  sp.,  Gloeosporium  sp.,  Peronospora  violecBy  and  Zy- 
godesmus  albidus, 

*'  Outside  of  fungi,  the  red  spider  has  been  observed  as  doing  consid- 
erable damage,  but  worse  than  this  are  the  gall  worms,  mentioned  in 
the  last  report  (1890),  which  are  responsible  for  much  mischief  done, 
but  being  out  of  sight  are  not  easily  detected.'^ 

Carnations  have  been  found  to  sutt'er  from  the  attacks  of  Septoria 
dia/nthiy  a  species  of  Colletotrichum^  and  a  rust  ( Uromyces  caryopkyU 
linus).  Sulphide  of  potassium  0.5  ounce  to  1  gallon  of  water  has  been 
successfully  used  to  prevent  blight  in  a  large  greenhouse  devoted  to 
carnations. 

Notes  on  treatment  for  fungi  (pp.  304-310). — ^Practical  suggestions 
regarding  the  treatment  of  various  fungous  diseases  are  collated  in  this 
article  from  reports  in  the  publications  of  this  Department  and  the 
stations,  as  follows : 


Name  of  disease. 


Pablication. 


Sxperiment 
StaUou  Record. 


Spot  disease  of  cherry  and  currant  (Cylindro- 

tporiumpadi). 
Fear  and  quince  leaf  blight  (Entomoiporium 

maeulatum). 
Apple  rust ».» 

Peach  blight 

Anthracnose  of  the  raspberry  {QUtotporium 

venetum). 
Lettuce  rot 

Potato  scab 

Potato  rot  {Phytophthora  it\fe*tan*) 

Clover  rust  (TJromyce»  tri/olii)...* 

Smuts 


Iowa  Station  Bulletin  No.  13 

Delaware  Station  Bulletin  No.  13 

Connecticut    State  Station   Bulletin 

No.  J  07. 
Journal  of  Mycology,  voL  vii,  p.  36. . 
Ohio  Station  Bulletin  vol.  iv,  No.  6 .. 

Massachusetts  State  Station  Bulletin 

No.  40. 
North  Dakota  Station  Bulletin  No.  4. 

Vermont  Station  Bulletin  No.  24 

New  York  Cornell  Station  Bulletin 

No.  24. 

Kansas  Station  Bulletin  No.  15 

Indiana  Station  Bulletin  No.  35 , 

Ohio  Station  Bulletin  vol.  IT,  No.  4  . . 


Vol.  m,  p.  217. 


VoL  n,  p.  71L 

Vol.  in,  p.  S27. 
VoL  ni,  p.  4U. 

Vol.  tn,  p.  162. 

Vol.  m,  p.  619, 
Vol.  m,  p.  101, 
Vol.  n,  p.  421. 

Vol.  It,  p.  «3& 
Vol.  II,  p.  637. 
VoL  in,  p.  S43. 


Nematodes  as  enemies  to  plants  (pp.  310-313). — In  addition  to  those 
plants  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1890  as  being 
injured  by  nematodes,  the  following  kinds  were  found  to  suffer  from  thti 
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8ame  trouble  in  1891 :  Begonias,  pelargoniums,  salvias,  zinnias,  moon- 
flowers,  and  ferns. 

Fungi  affecting  truck  and  garden  crops,  G.  MgCabthy  {North 
Carolina  Sta.  Bui  No.  84,  Apr.  21,  1892,  pp.  25,  Jigs.  .9).— The  nature  of 
fungi  and  the  means  for  their  repression  are  briefly  discussed.  Formu- 
las are  given  for  ftingicides,  and  spraying  apparatus  is  described  and 
illustrated.  Suggestions  are  given  for  the  treatment  of  vegetables  for 
the  fungous  diseases  named  in  the  list  given  below: 

Beans  for  ikmI  blight  {Glceosporium  lindemuthianum)  and  leaf  spot 
{Uromyeea  appendiculatus),  cabbages  for  blight  {Peronospora  hrassiea 
and  GysUypvs  candidtts)  and  club  root  {Plasmodiophora  hrassico}),  celery 
for  blight  (Cercospora  apii),  melons  for  blight,  potatoes  for  rot  {Phy- 
fophthora  infestans),  sweet  potatoes  for  black  rot,  strawberries  for  leaf 
rust,  and  tomatoes  for  rot  [Macrosporium  tomato  and  dadosporum  ful- 
turn). 

Black  knot  of  plum  and  cherry  {N'ew  York  8tate  Sta.  Bui.  N^o.  40j 
«.  %er.,  Mar.,  1892,  pp,  25-34,  figs.  7). — Statement-s  regarding  the  his- 
tory and  prevalence  of  Plowrightia  morbosa  in  New  York  and  an  illus- 
trated description  of  this  fungus,  with  suggestions  as  to  its  repression. 

Treatment  of  diseases  of  the  grape,  W.  B.  Alwood  ( Virginia  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  15,  Apr.,  1892,  pp.  31-43). — Summarized  statements  regard- 
ing the  preparation,  cost,  and  use  of  fungicides  for  the  black  rot  and 
other  diseases  of  the  grape.  The  following  formula  for  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture has  been  tested  with  good  results  in  the  work  of  the  station :  Cop- 
per sulphate  2  pounds,  lime  (fresh)  2.5  pounds,  water  25  gallons. 
Another  preparation,  in  which  carbonate  of  soda  2.5  pounds  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  lime,  has  proved  satisfactory.  The  cost  of  either  of 
these  ftingicides  is  calculated  to  be  9  cents  per  25  gallons.  Analyses 
by  the  station  chemist  confirm  the  results  obtained  elsewhere  in  show- 
ing that  sprayed  fruit  is  not  unwholesome. 

Analyses  of  sprayed  grapes  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  No.  41,  n. 
wr.,  Apr.,  1892,  pp.  56-58). — Analyses  of  grapes  from  a  vineyard  at 
Marlboro,  IN'ew  York,  which  had  been  sprayed  with  copper  compounds. 
The  amount  of  copper  found  on  the  berries  averaged  y^  grain  per 
pound  of  fruit,  and  on  the  stem  ^  grain  i>er  pound  of  fruit  and 
stems.  "To  get  an  amount  of  copper  that  would  be  regarded  as  serious 
if  taken  at  one  dose,  one  would  need  to  eat  not  less  than  3,000  pounds 
of  grapes,  skins  included,  or  not  less  than  5,000  pounds  including  ber- 
ries and  stems." 

8pra]ring  with  fungicides  for  potato  blight  (New  York  State  Sta. 
Bid.  No.  41,  n.  ser.,  Apr.,  1892,  pp.  44-46). — Notes  and  tabulated  data 
for  an  experiment  in  which  White  Star  potatoes  were  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copi)er.  Both  ftin- 
gi«dee  were  eflfective,  but  on  the  whole  the  Bordeaux  mixture  was  the 
most  satisfactory. 
Analyses  of  copper  compounds  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  No.  41, 
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n.  ser.j  Apr.j  1892^  pp.  47-56). — A  report  on  analyses  of  copper  sulphate 
in  three  different  forms,  copper  carbonate  in  two  forms,  Oopperdine 
(dry  and  in  solution),  and  "  prepared  Bordeaux  mixture.'^  The  results 
showed  the  necessity  for  care  in  the  purchase  of  such  compounds  and 
that  home  mixing  is  likely  to  be  relatively  economical. 


ENTOHOLOOT. 

Report  of  entomologist  of  New  Jersey  Soations,  J.  B.  Smith 

(N'ew  Jersey  8ta8.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  341-426,  figs.  23). 

Synopsis, — This  ooiitains  a  general  review  of  the  work  of  the  year,  and  notes  on  the 

rose  chafer,  insects  injnrions  to  the  blackberry,  squash  borer,  com  bill  bug, 

pear  midge,  cranberry  grasshoppers,  Angoumois  grain  moth,  and  plnm  curculio; 

there  is  also  an  article  on  farm  practice  to  control  insect  injury. 

The  rose  chafer  (pp.  350-372). — ^Notes  on  Macrodaetylus  STibspinosus 
reprinted  from  Bulletin  No.  82  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ill,  p.  169). 

Insects  injurious  to  the  blackberry  (pp.  372-385). — A  reprint  of  Special 
Bulletin  N  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  705). 

The  squash  borer  (pp.  385-394). — In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  statioii 
for  1890  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ill,  p.  309)  information  was  given  regarding  the 
squash  borer  {Melittia  ceto).  The  present  report  contains  an  account 
of  observations  made  in  1891  with  a  view  to  finding  a  means  of  repress- 
ing this  pest.  June  26  the  eggs  of  the  borer  were  observed  on  the 
vines  of  Hubbard  squashes.  At  first  the  eggs  were  laid  very  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  later  in  the  season  further  along  at  the 
joints,  6  or  8  feet  from  the  base.  '^  Under  the  microscope  the  eggs 
show  a  very  finely  shagreened  surface  with  slightly  raised  lines  forming 
hexagonal  figures.  The  shell  is  thick  and  chitinous,  but  very  brittle 
and  readily  broken." 

Treating  the  eggs  with  kerosene  emulsion  did  not  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  the  larvae.    July  2  the  author  again  examined  the  vines. 

None  of  the  eggs  were  yet  hatched  and  they  were  in  still  greater  number  than 
before.  On  eleven  hills  of  Hubbard  squashes,  rubbed  the  stem  on  aU  sides  with 
thumb  and  finger  from  the  surface  to  and  around  the  base  of  the  first  large  leaf, 
using  a  little  earth  to  get  a  rougher  friction,  which  would  be  more  certain  also  to 
get  into  crevices  or  hollows  where  eggs  might  be  concealed.  The  object  was  of 
course  to  crush  the  eggs,  and  this  was  thoroughly  accomplished  In  almost  every 
ease.  The  rubbing  extended  to  a  little  below  the  surface,  and  the  work  was  quickly 
and  easily  done.  On  another  hiU  the  plants  were  carefuUy  removed  and  all  the 
eggs  were  separately  crushed.  The  plants  were  at  once  reset;  but  though  there 
was  a  slight  rain  at  the  time  and  the  plants  were  watered  next  day,  they  did  not 
start  agaiu  for  a  long  time  and  never  amounted  to  anything.    *     *     * 

On  July  7  I  found  the  moths  still  flying.  Three  specimens  were  taken,  evidently 
fresh  and  probably  recently  out  of  the  pupa.  On  the  tenth  I  examined  several  of  the 
vines  and  found  more  eggs,  one  of  them  just  hatched.  The  latter  had  eyidently 
escaped  the  rubbing ;  the  others  were  probably  later  and  were  somewhat  ihrther 
£rom  the  base.    On  the  eleventh  the  last  eggs  in  my  possession  hatched,  giving  a 
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period  for  tliis  stage  of  about  fifteen  days,  assuming  that  of  those  collected  by  me 
OD  June  25  some  had  been  laid  on  that  day  and  that  those  had  been  the  last  to  hatch. 
None  of  the  eggs  had  a  period  of  less  than  ten  days,  and  assuming  fifteen  days  to  be 
normal  tbocie  that  first  hatched  must  have  been  laid  about  June  20.  It  will  be  safe 
to  say,  I  think,  that  the  moths  begin  to  make  their  appearance  about  June  18  and 
continno  to  about  the  same  date  in  July.  None  were  observed  in  Mr.  Marshall's 
patch  after  Jnly  10,  but  I  had  caught  several,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  entomol- 
ogists that  they  had  taken  the  species  as  late  as  the  twentieth.  Dr.  T>.  S.  Kellicott  of 
the  State  University  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  informed  me  that  he  captured  an  apparently 
fresh  specimen  the  latter  part  of  August.  This  indicates  a  double  brood,  and  does 
not  a^rree  with  the  general  habit  of  the  insect  in  New  Jersey.  These  observations 
wonld  estend  the  period  of  hatching  from  July  6  to  July  30  at  least  and  probably 
to  Angost  5,  and  wonld  make  a  difference  of  about  a  month  between  the  oldest  and 
youngest  larva.    This  is  borne  out  by  what  is  observed  in  the  vines. 

Before  the  middle  of  July  the  squash  vines  were  rubbed  a  second  time 
and  covered  at  the  joints  to  facilitate  rooting.  The  experiment  was  so 
far  successful  that  the  vines  grew  to  large  size  and  produced  an  abun- 
dant crop. 

"  Two  i)oints  may  be  considered  proved,  (1)  that  rubbing  the  stem 
of  the  vines  from  base  to  and  around  the  first  large  leaf  will  destroy 
the  early -laid  eggs  j  (2)  that  the  vine  is  able  to  maintain  its  own  vigor 
and  mature  fruit  from  joint  roots  even  where  it  is  entirely  severed  at  the 
base-" 

The  cam  bill  hug  (pp.  394-396). — Brief  notes  on  injuries  by  Sphenopho- 
rus  sculptilis  at  various  places  in  I^ew  Jersey  and  suggestions  as  to 
remedies. 

The  pear  midge  (pp.  397-402). — ^Notes  on  the  life  history,  migration, 
and  treatment  of  JHplosis  pyritora^  which  seems  to  be  spreading  rap- 
idly in  New  Jersey. 

Cranberry  grasshoppers  (pp.  402-405). — ^In  view  of  the  fact  that  cran- 
berry growers  are  very  positive  that  grasshoppers  and  crickets  are 
injurious  to  cranberries,  the  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  life 
biBtory  of  the  red-legged  grasshopper  (Melanoplus  femur-rubrum)  and 
the  differential  grasshopper  (M.  differentialis),  with  suggestions  as  to 
remedies. 

The  AngouMois  grain  moth  (pp.  405-408). — A?brief  description  of  Oele- 
ekia  eerealella,  with  suggestions  as  to  remedies.  This  insect  was  re- 
ported as  infesting  wheat  in  New  Jersey  in  1891. 

Farm  practice  and  fertilizers  to  control  insect  injury  (pp.  409-420). — 
A  reprint  of  Bulletin  No.  85  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,vol.  iii,  p.  610). 

The  plum  curculio  (pp.  420-423). — Brief  accounts  of  experiments  by 
l^e  author  and  others  with  kerosene  emulsion.  In  only  one  case  was 
this  treatment  reported  to  have  been  successful. 

Insecticide  m^ichinery  (pp.  423, 424). — ^A  long  lance  for  knapsack  spray- 
ers with  a  Vermorel  nozzle  is  described.  "  It  is  intended  for  under- 
spraying  low  plants  Uke  cabbages  or  the  leaves  of  melon  or  similar 
vines.  It  is  indispensable  to  truckers  and  by  its  means  such  pests  as 
the  melon  loose  or  cabbage  louse  can  be  easily  and  certainly  reached. 
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The  force  of  the  spray  from  such  an  apparatus  is  great  enough  to  i>en. 
etrate  into  the  curled  leaves  and  to  reach  every  insect  in  every  fold, 
while  very  little  liquid  is  wasted  or  applied  where  not  needed." 

Miscellaneous  notes  (pp.  424-426). — Brief  statements  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  horn  fly,  citron  and  melon  lice,  cabbage  wonii,  and 
peach  borer. 

Observations  on  iignrions  insects,  1891,  G.  P.  Gillette  {Colo- 
rado 8ta.  Bui  yo.  19 J  May,  1892,  pp.  32,  Jigs,  i^).— Notes  on  the  following 
insects,  with  accounts  of  observations  by  the  author  and  suggestions 
regarding  remedies:  Fruit  tree  leaf  roller  {Cacceeia  argyrospila),  box 
elder  leaf  roller  (C.  semiferana),  grapevine  leaf  roller  (Typhloeyha  viti- 
fex  t),  gooseberry  fruit  fly  {Trypeta  canadensis)  imported  currant  borer 
(Sesia  tipuliformis),  Western  currant  and  gooseberry  span  worms  (T^am- 
n^moma  dUnearia  and  T.  flavicaria),  spotted  bean  beetle  {Epilachna 
corrupta),  squash  root  maggot  (Cyrtonema  stahulans  ?),  and  pea  weevil 
{Bruchus  pisi). 

Insects  affecting  tmck  and  garden  crops,  6.  McGabthy  [North 
Carolina  Sta.  BuL  No.  84,  Apr.  21, 1892, pp.  25,  figs.  ^5).— Formulas  are 
given  for  insecticides  and  suggestions  are  made  for  the  repression  of 
the  following  insects:  Gutworms,  cabbage  worms  [Pier is  rapw  and  P. 
oleracece),  terrapin  bug  (Murgantia  histrionica),  flea  beetle  (Graptodera 
sp.),  cabbage  louse  {Aphis  brassicw),  squash  bug  {Anasa  tristis),  strij>ed 
cucumber  beetle  (Diabrotica  vittata),  Golorado  beetle  {Doryphora  decern- 
lineata),  black  blister  beetle  {Cantharis  nuttalli),  and  tortoise  beetle 
{Cassida  bivittata).  There  are  also  brief  accounts  of  the  following 
beneficial  insects:  Nine-spotted  ladybug  {Goccinella  novempunct^ta), 
ten  spotted  ladybug  [Rippodamia  mactihita),  convergent  ladybug 
{Hippodamia  convergens),  fiery  ground  beetle  (Calosoma  calidum),  green 
ground  beetle  (Calosoma  scrutator),  murky  ground  beetle  {Harpalus  car 
liginosxcs),  Virginia  tiger  beetle  {Tetracha  virginica),  elongated  ground 
beetle  {Pasimachus  elongatus),  banded  soldier  bug  {Milyas  cirainatus)y 
thick-thighed  soldier  bug  {Acanthocephala  femorata),  and  dragon  fly 
{Libelula  trima^ulata). 

Notes  on  insects,  E.  S.  Kichman  ( Utah  Sta.  Bui.  No.  14,  June  1, 1892, 
pp.  7-11,  figs.  7). — Accounts  of  the  cabbage  plant  louse  {Aphis  brassier) 
and  its  enemies,  and  of  the  flea  beetle  {Epitrix  crinita),  with  sugges- 
tions regarding  remedies.  In  the  author^s  experiments  kerosene  emul- 
sion has  proved  the  most  efficient  remedy  for  these  insects. 

Analyses  of  insecticides  [Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891j 
p.  339). — Analyses  of  Paris  green,  tobacco  liquor,  and  Dalmatian  insect 
powder,  made  in  1891,  and  a  compilation  of  analyses  of  various  insecti- 
cides. 
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E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

Food  investigations,  W.  O.  Atwatee  and  C.  D.  Woods  {Connecti- 
cut Storrs  Sta.  Report  for  1891  ^  pp.  41-171). 

Sfnop9i9. — ^Tbe  account  of  these  investigations  includes  introductory  statements  and 
chapters  on  the  composition  of  food  materials,  a  study  of  dietaries  and  dietary 
standards,  methods  of  food  investigation,  and  the  economic  application  of  results 
of  stadies  of  food  and  dietaries.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  dietaries  and 
food  production  in  this  country  are  out  of  balance.  Too  much  carbohydrates 
and  fat  are  produced  and  consumed  and  too  little  protein.  A  r^sum^  of  some  of 
the«e  investigations  was  given  in  Bulletin  No.  7  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  vol.  ui, 
p.  213). 

Composition  of  food  materials  (pp.  46-90). — A  brief  description  of  the 
methods  of  analysis  employed,  and  analyses  of  the  following  food 
materials:  Separate  jwrtions  of  a  side  of  beef,  of  mutton,  and  of  lamb; 
miscellaneous  cuts  and  pieces  of  fresh  and  preserved  beef,  mutton,  veal 
and  iwrk;  sausage,  poultry,  hens' eggs,  a  largenumberof  different  kinds 
of  fresh  and  preserved  fish,  shell  fish,  etc. ;  various  animal  organs  (liver, 
heart,  gizzard,  lungs,  kidney,  tongue,  tripe,  and  beef  marrow);  wheat, 
graham,  and  rye  bread;  crackers,  oatmeal,  buckwheat  flour,  farina,  and 
groats ;  starch,  sugar,  molasses,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  oleomargarine; 
canned  corn, canned  peas,  and  canned  tomatoes;  potatoes,  sweet  pota- 
toes, beets,  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  squash,  pumpkin,  cucumber,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  lettuce,  spinach,  rhubarb  stems,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  green 
peas,  string  beans,  Lima  beans,  okra,  green  sweet  com,  eggplant, 
apples  (flesh),  pears,  cherries  (flesh),  strawberries,  blackberries,  whortle- 
berries, cranberries,  Catawba  grapes,  lemons,  oranges,  banana  (pulp), 
pineapple,  watermelon  (flesh  or  pulp),  nutmeg  melon  (flesh  or  pulp), 
rice,  dried  beans,  com  meal,  white  hominy,  pearl  barley,  and  rye  flour. 
The  analyses  are  of  the  edible  portion,  but  the  percentage  of  refuse  or 
waste  is  usually  given.  These  data  arc  given  in  detail  and  compiled  in 
tables  showing  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  composition. 
Many  of  the  analyses  of  vegetables  are  from  Jenkins  and  Winton's 
Compilation  of  Feeding  Stuff's  published  by  this  Office. 

A  study  of  dietaries  (pp.  90-106). — ^Two  studies  of  dietaries  were 
made,  one  of  a  boarding  house  where  13  men  and  8  women  boarded,  and 
the  other  of  a  private  family  of  5  persons.  In  both  cases  the  observations 
extended  over  one  month.  Weights  were  taken  of  all  food  materials 
purchased  and  of  the  waste,  and  in  the  case  of  the  boarding  house 
samples  of  the  food  purchased  and  of  that  thrown  away  were  taken  for 
analysis.  From  the  analyses  in  the  latter  case  and  from  average  analy- 
ses in  the  other,  calculations  were  made  of  the  total  amounts  and 
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potential  energy  of  nutrients  consumed.    These  data  are  fully  tabu- 
lated. 

[In  the  case  of  the  boarding  house,]  about  one  ninth  of  the  total  nutritive  ingredi- 
ents of  the  food  was  left  in  the  kitchen  and  table  waste.  The  actual  waste  'vras 
worse  than  this  proportion  would  imply,  because  it  consisted  mostly  of  the  protein 
and  fats,  which  are  more  costly  than  the  carbohydrates.  The  waste  contained  nearly 
one  fifth  of  the  total  protein  and  fat  and  only  one  twentieth  of  the  total  carbohy- 
drates of  the  food.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  food  purchased  contained 
about  23  per  cent  more  protein,  24  per  cent  more  fats,  and  6  per  cent  more  carbohy- 
drates than  were  eaten.  And,  worst  of  all,  for  the  pecuniary  economy  or  lack  of 
economy,  wasted  protein  and  fats  were  mostly  from  the  meats  which  supply  them  in 
the  costliest  form.  At  the  ratio  in  which  the  nutrients  were  actually  eaten  in  this 
dietary  the  protein  in  the  waste  would  have  sufficed  one  man  for  one  hundred  and 
twelve  days ;  the  fats  would  have  supplied  him  also  for  one  hundred  and  twelve  days, 
and  the  carbohydrates  for  thirty  days.     *    *     *• 

[Suggestions  are  given  regarding  home  study  of  dietaries.]  While  it  may  be  imprac- 
ticable to  bring  our  daily  ration  to  accord  very  closely  with  a  standard  dietary,  it  is 
practicable  to  see  if  in  our  eating  we  are  varying  very  greatly  from  this  standard. 
If  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  eaten  during  a  given  period,  as  a  week  or  a  month, 
be  recorded,  from  these  data  it  wiU  be  quite  easy  to  calculate  the  pounds  or  grams  of 
protein,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  that  have  been  used,  and  in  this  way  we  can  learn 
how  our  actual  dietaries  vary  from  what  they  should  be.  It  is  of  course  easy  to 
devise  a  simple  ration  which  should  give  exactly  what  the  different  standards  call 
for,  but  in  practice  this  is  not  feasible,  since  we  use  so  many  kinds  of  foods.  The 
American  standard  for  a  man  at  moderate  work  calls  for  125  grams  (0.276  pound)  of 
protein,  125  grams  (0.276  pound)  of  fat,  and  450  grams  (0.992  pound)  of  carbohy- 
drates per  day.  This  would  be  approximately  furnished  by  10  ounces  of  lean  beef 
(free  from  bone),  20  ounces  of  bread,  25  ounces  of  potatoes,  and  4  ounces  of  butter; 
but  such  a  simple  ration  as  this  would  not  serve  for  ordinary  purposes. 

American  and  European  dietaries  (pp.  106-161). — In  connection  with 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  a  series  of  studies  was 
made  in  1886  of  the  quantities  of  food  constituents  used  in  somewhat 
over  thirty  dietaries  of  working  people  in  Massachussetts  and  Canada. 
At  the  same  time  and  later  some  half  dozen  dietaries  of  college  stu- 
dents and  other  people  in  Middletown  were  examined.  During  the 
past  year  studies  in  the  same  direction,  but  by  more  detailed  and 
thorough  methods,  have  been  earned  on  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 

The  results  of  these  studies  and  of  comparisons  with  the  results  of 
investigations  in  Europe  and  with  European  dietary  standards,  are 
fully  tabulated  and  discussed. 

To  compare  the  food  statistics  of  French  Canadians  in  Canada  and 
in  Massachusetts  with  each  other  and  with  those  of  laborers  of  other 
nationalities  in  Massachusetts,  studies  were  made  in  connection  with 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  of  the  dietaries  of 
thirteen  families  and  boarding  houses  of  French  Canadians  at  home,  of 
seven  of  French  Canadians  in  Massachusetts,  and  often  of  laboring  peo- 
ple, mostly  operatives  in  mills  and  factories  in  Lowell,  Lynn,  East  Cam- 
bridge, and  Boston.  The  classes  represented  in  each  case  were  labor- 
ers with  "only  very  moderate  incomes,  and  the  majority  were  factory 
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operatives.''    The  following  is  the  outcome  of  these  studies,  and  is 
from  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  for  1886: 

It  appears  that  the  French  Canadian  laboriDg  man  whose  food  we  have  examiued 
consames  at  home  3^  pounds  of  food  (including  milk)  per  day.  But  when  he  comes 
to  Massachusetts  and  works  in  a  factory  or  engages  in  other  manual  labor,  he  con- 
sumes 5  pounds,  while  other  laborers,  factory  operatives,  mechanics,  etc.,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  dietaries  have  been  examine<l,  consume  5}  pounds  of  food  per  man 
per  day.  The  food  of  the  French  Canadian  at  home  costs  14  cents,  but  in  Massachu- 
setts he  expends  24  cents,  while  the  food  of  the  other  Massachusetts  laborers  costs  25 
cents  per  day.  The  nutrients  in  the  food  materials  show  corresponding  gradatious, 
the  Canadian  having  109  grams  of  protein  per  day  at  home  and  118  in  Massachusetts, 
If  hile  the  other  Massachusetts  laborers  have  127  grams.  The  gradations  in  the  car- 
bohydrates are  similar,  save  that  the  differences  are  smaller.  The  amount  of  fats  is 
smallest  in  the  dietary  of  the  Canadian  in  Canada,  but  nearly  the  same  in  that  of 
the  Canadian  and  other  laborers  in  Massachusetts.  That  the  Canadian  in  Massachu- 
setts should  have  more  fat  than  other  laborers,  while  he  has  so  much  less  protein,  is 
apparently  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  salt  pork  in  his  meat. 

A  most  interesting  fact  set  forth  is  found  in  the  proportions  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
Me  food.  In  Canada  the  French  Canadian  has  1  pound  of  animal  food — moats,  fish, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  etc. ;  in  Massachusetts  he  has  1^  pounds,  while  his  fellow- 
laborers  of  other  nationalities  have  2^  pounds  per  man  per  day.  There  is  a  corre- 
sponding variation  in  the  proportion  of  animal  protein  to  the  total  protein  of  the  food, 
the  French  Canadian  at  home  having  37  per  cent,  the  same  man  in  Massachusetts  46 
per  cent,  and  other  Massachusetts  laborers  57  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  the  expression  of  what  we  suppose  to  be  a  general  law,  namely, 
that  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  otherwise  approximately  similar,  as  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe  and  America,  not  only  the  total  amount  of  food,  but  more 
especially  the  amount  of  meat  and  other  animal  food  consumed  increase  with  the 
revenue  of  the  consumer. 

An  examination  of  the  dietary  of  a  Boston  boarding  house  whoso 
boarders  were  mostly  teamsters  and  marble  workers,  men  at  quite  se- 
vere labor  who  received  good  wages,  showed  the  following  quanti- 
ties of  nutrients  i)er  man  per  day:  Protein  254  grams,  fats  363  grams, 
and  carbohydrates  826  grams.  The  potential  energy  of  the  diet  is  7,805 
Calories. 

The  dietary  of  brickmakers  in  Middletown  was  found  to  contain  per 
man  per  day,  protein  222  grams,  fats  263  grams,  carbohydrates  758 
grams,  equivalent  to  a  potential  energy  of  6,460  Calories. 

A  summary  of  these  and  other  figures  for  students'  boarding  clubs, 
professional  men,  array  and  navy  rations,  etc.,  together  with  dietary 
standards,  has  already  been  given  in  the  Eecord  (vol.  iii,  p.  214). 
These  dietaries  are  shown  to  be  much  more  liberal  than  the  Euro- 
pean dietary  standards,  which  provide  for  from  118  to  130  grams  of 
protein  and  from  3,030  to  3,160  Calories  of  energy,  and  to  ftirnish  larger 
amounts  of  food  than  the  dietaries  of  people  in  corresponding  conditions 
oflife  in  Europe. 

To  these  there  is  another  consideration  to  he  added,  though  the  statistics  of  pro- 
dnetiou  do  not  yet  saffioe  for  its  exact  numerical  expression.  It  is  that  the  hotter- 
fed  wage  workers  in  Massachusett-s  and  Connecticut  do  more  work  than  those  with 
like  caUings  but  inferior  nourishment  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria. 

Witiiia  a  short  time  past  I  have  had  occasion  to  learn  somewhat  more  than  before 
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of  the  condition  of  wage  workers  in  Saxony,  and  have  been  surprised  and  pained 
anew  by  the  condition  in  which  they  live  and  work.  The  scantily-fed — those  who 
live  upon  the  nutritive  plane  expressed  in  the  smaller  European  dietaries,  with  from 
only  50  to  80  grams  of  protein,  and  from  1,800  to  2,800  Calories  of  energy — are  sadly 
numerous.  Large  bodies  of  the  most  industriously  disposed  working  people  in  the 
country,  including  many  operatives  in  manufacturing  establishments  whose  products 
are  exported  to  the  United  States,  live  on  what  to  us  would  seem  almost  the  border 
land  of  starvation.     •    *     » 

Unquestionably  we  eat  a  great  deal  more  than  we  need,  but  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  believe  that  food  with  3,055  Calories  of  potential  energy  per  day,  which  Voit*8 
standard  for  a  man  of  moderate  muscular  work  calls  for,  would  suffice  for  men  who 
live  and  work  and  earn  wages  as  do  the  laboring  people  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, the  heat  and  strength-giving  energy  of  whose  food,  including  that  which 
is  80  lavishly  wasted,  is  estimated  at  from  4,400  to  4,660  Calories  per  day. 

[The  author  urges  that  the  European  dietary  standards]  do  not  represent  the 
quantities  of  nutritive  material  that  the  average  mechanic  or  other  working  man 
needs  in  order  to  do  a  fair  day's  work;  that  the  allowance  is  too  small  for  what  snch 
a  man  ought  to  do  and  can  well  do.  *  *»  *  The  kernel  .of  the  whole  qaestion  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  European  standards  are  based  upon  the  food  consumption 
of  people  whoso  plane  of  living  is  low  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States.  The  thesis  which  I  attempt  to  defend  is  that  to  make  the  most  out 
of  a  man,  to  bring  him  up  to  the  desirable  level  of  productive  capacity,  to  enable 
him  to  live  as  a  man  ought  to  live,  he  must  be  better  fed  than  he  would  be  by  these 
standards.  This  is  only  part  of  the  story,  but  it  is  an  essential  part.  The  principle 
is  one  that  reaches  very  deep  into  the  philosophy  of  human  living.  •  »  *  j^t  us 
take  for  instance  the  case  of  an  average  man — say  a  carpenter,  blacksmith,  or  day 
laborer— who  is  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  muscular  work.  To  make  up  for  the 
constant  wear  and  tear  of  muscle,  lendon,  and  other  nitrogenous  tissue,  he  most 
have  protein.  To  use  his  muscle,  strength,  i.  e.,  muscular  energy,  is  required.  Furth- 
ermore, his  body  must  be  kept  warm.  These  two  kinds  of  energy,  muscular  energy 
and  heat,  his  body  gets  by  transforming  the  potential  energy  of  either  protein, 
fats,  or  carbohytlrates.  The  most  of  the  energy  is  supplied  by  the  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates, but  some  comes  from  protein.  Our  workingman  then  needs  in  his  daily 
food  (1)  enough  of  protein  to  make  up  for  the  protein  of  muscle  and  other  nitrog- 
enous tissue  consumed  in  his  body ;  (2)  enough  energy  to  supply  the  demand  for 
heat  and  muscular  work. 

The  problem  then  is  this:  How  much  protein,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  does  the 
average  man,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  work  to  do,  require  in  a  day's  foodf 

In  the  following  table  I  venture  to  suggest  certain  proportions  of  protein  and 
energy  which  may  be  appropriate  as  averages  for  dietaries  for  people  of  different 
forms  of  activity. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  a  woman  requires  on  the  average  eight  tenths  as  much 
as  a  man  for  corresponding  muscular  activity : 

Standards  for  daily  dietaries  ofadtiUs, 


No. 


Protein. 


Potential 
energy. 


Man  with  very  little  physical  exercise  or  women  with  light  work 

Man  with  light  or  woman  with  moderate  worli 

Man  with  moderate  muscular  worlc 

Man  with  active  muscular  worlc 

Man  with  severe  muscular  work 

Man  with  very  severe  muscular  work 


Oram*, 
vo 
100 
125 
150 
175 

aoo 


Caloriet, 
2,500 
3,000 
3,500 
4,000 
5,700 
7,500 
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Methods  of  food  investigation  (pp.  161-163). — Short  remarks  on  im- 
provement of  methods  of  analysis,  stadias  of  the  digestibility  and  the 
InnctiOQS  of  food  in  nutrition,  studies  of  dietaries,  etc. 

Economic  a^lications  of  results  of  studies  of  food  and  dietaries  (pp. 
164-171). 

Food  constitutes  the  chief  item  of  the  living  expenses  of  the  people  and  of  onr 
sgiieultiiral  production  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  exports  to  Europe. 

Wage  workers  and  people  of  moderate  incomes  generally  in  New  England  spend 
and  most  spend  nearly  half  their  earnings  for  food.  Although  'Hialf  the  struggle 
for  life  is  a  stniggle  for  food,''  and  although  the  health  and  strength  of  all  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  their  diet,  yet  even  the  most  intelli- 
gent people  know  less  of  the  actual  uses  and  values  of  their  food  for  fulfilling  its 
purposes  than  of  those  of  almost  any  other  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  lack  of  information  regarding  the  nutritive  values  and  proper  uses  of  food 
resaltA  in  great  waste  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  food,  loss  of  money,  and  injury  to 
health.     •    •    • 

We  make  a  threefold  mistake  in  our  food  economy.  First,  we  purchase  need- 
lessly expensive  kinds  of  food.  Tlie  cheapest  food  is  that  which  supplies  the  most 
natriment  for  the  least  money.  The  most  economical  food  is  that  which  is  the  cheap. 
est  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  user.  The  maxim 
that ''  the  best  is  the  cheapest "  does  not  apply  to  food.    *    •    • 

Second,  the  food  which  we  eat  does  not  always  contain  the  proper  proportions  of 
the  different  kinds  of  nutritive  ingredients.  We  consume  fats  and  carbohydrates  in 
relative  excess.    *    •    * 

The  quantities  of  fat  in  the  European  dietaries  range  from  1  to  5  ounces  per  day, 
'while  in  the  American  the  range  is  from  4  to  16  ounces.  In  the  daily  food  of  the 
well-to-do  professional  men  in  Germany,  who  are  amply  nourished,  the  quantity  of 
fat  is  from  3  to  4|  ounces.  The  r  -  ^  n  tities  of  carbohydrates  In  the  European  dietaries 
range  from  9  to  24  ounces,  while  lu  corresponding  American  dietaries  they  are  from 
24  to  60  ounces.  People  in  this  country  eat  what  is  set  before  them,  asking  no  ques* 
tions  for  economy's  sake,  provided  it  suits  their  taste.  We  are  a  generation  of  fat 
and  sugar  eaters.  We  are  so  because  of  the  abundance  and  toothsomeness  of  foods 
eontaining  fat  and  sugar. 

Third,  in  this  country  many  ]>eople  (not  only  the  well-to-do,  but  those  in  moder- 
ate cireomstances  also)  use  a  needless  quantity  of  food.  Part  of  this  excess,  how- 
erer,  is  simply  thrown  away,  so  that  the  injury  to  health,  great  as  it  may  be,  is 
doubtless  much  less  than  if  all  were  eaten.    «    •    « 

Allowing  that  the  food  consumption  of  which  statistics  have  been  collated  is  ap- 
proximately representative  of  that  of  people  in  the  United  States  generally,  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  national  dietary  has  become  one-sided,  so  that  although 
we  live  npon  a  high  nutritive  plane,  our  food  might  be  better  fitted  to  our 
needs.     •    •     • 

The  one-sidednessof  our  dietary  is  the  result  of  the  one-sidedness  of  onr  agricultural 
prodnctions.  The  agricultural  production  of  the  United  States  is  out  of  balance. 
Oar  food  supply  for  man  and  beast  contains  an  excess  of  the  materials  which  serve 
the  body  for  fnel  and  are  relatively  deficient  in  the  nitrogenous  compounds  which 
make  blood,  muscle,  and  bone.  In  other  words,  the  farmer  produces  relatively  too 
much  starch,  sngar,  and  other  carbohydrates;  too  much  fat  and  too  little  protein. 
The  crops  he  grows  are,  taken  together,  deficient  in  protein,  and  the  meat  be  makes 
is  excessively  fat.  The  one-sidedness  of  onr  food  consumption  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  one-sidedness  of  onr  food  production.    •    *    « 

Ab  the  fanner  is  primarily  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs  and  the  first  loser 
by  it,  so  he  mast  he  the  one  to  take  the  first  step  to  amend  it.  The  remedy  for  the 
9ffl  18  to  grow  crops  with  more  protein.    The  needed  increase  of  protein  may  be 
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obtained  by  breeding  and  importing  varieties  of  grains  and  grasses  richer  in  nitrogen 
than  those  we  now  cultivate,  and  by  growing  more  legumes,  such  as  clovers,  alfalfa, 
vetch,  serradella,  cowpeas,  peas,  and  beans. 

The  value  of  nitrogenous  feeding  stuffs  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  but  the 
progress  of  exact  experiment  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  is  bringing  it  out  more 
and  more  clearly. 

Analyses  of  foods  and  feeding  stufb  {Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Be- 
port  for  1891,  pp.  297-300,  5i5-5^6).— Tabulated  analyses  of  sugar 
beets,  vinegar,  and  baking  poTvder,  and  a  compCation  of  analyses  of  salt 
and  of  miscellaneous  feeding  stuffs. 

Analyses  of  commercial  feeds  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Report  for  1891, 
pp.  145-175).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  Ko.  87  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  voL 
ni,  p.  878).  To  this  is  added  an  explanation  of  the  method  of  forming 
the  coefficients  of  the  normal  equations  by  successive  substitution  in  the 
calculation  of  the  cost  per  i>ouud  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  in 
feeding  stuffs  from  the  selling  price  by  the  method  of  least  squares. 

Some  general  remarks  on  analysis  of  fodder  and  fodder  anal- 
yses, C.  A.  GOESSMANN  [Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891y 
pp.  86-106). — Popular  remarks  on  food  ingredients  and  the  principles  of 
feeding,  mauurial  value  of  feeding  stuffs,  valuation  of  feeding  stuffs, 
and  analyses  of  the  following  materials:  Corn  meal,  wheat  middlings, 
bran  from  spring  and  winter  wheat,  Chicago  maize  feed,  brewers'  grains, 
old  and  new-process  linseed  meal,  gluten  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  corn- 
and-cob  meal,  hominy  chops,  ground  barley,  cocoanut  meal,  hog  feed, 
bakery  refuse,  hay  from  salt  meadows,  English  hay,  row^n,  corn  stover, 
corn  silage,  mangel- wurzels,  and  sugar  beets.  The  methods  used  in 
the  analysis  of  cattle  foods  are  briefly  described. 

Feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows,  C.  A.  Goessmann  {Mm- 
saehusetts  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  14-106). 

Synopsis. — ^These  experiments  in  elude  comparisons  of  old-process  linseed  meal  with 
gluten  meal;  of  gluten  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  old-process  linseed  meal;  a 
trial  of  green  vetch  and  oats,  soja  beans,  and  fodder  com  for  soiling;  and  the 
creamery  record  of  the  station  for  1890  and  1891.  The  nutritive  effect  of  the 
gluten  meal  was  found  to  be  slightly  higher  than  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  lin- 
seed meal.  The  creamery  record  shows  the  average  net  cost  of  food  per  quart 
of  cream  to  have  been  6.1  cents  in  1890  and  5.24  cents  in  1891,  and  the  receipts 
from  the  creamery  11.8  cents  per  quart  in  1890  and  12.61  cents  in  1891. 

Old-process  linseed  meal  vs.  gluten  meal  (pp.  15-30). — Old-process  lin- 
seed meal  and  gluten  meal  were  compared  in  an  experiment  with  six 
grade  cows  lasting  from  October  21  to  December  31,  1889.  The  time 
was  divided  into  three  periods  of  equal  length.  In  the  first  and  S6cx)nd 
periods  3J  pounds  of  gluten  meal  and  in  the  third  period  3^  pounds 
of  old-process  linseed  meal  were  fed  per  day  in  connection  with  3J 
pounds  each  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran,  and  hay  ad  libitum.  The 
grain  was  fed  dry.  The  amount  of  hay  eaten  ranged  from  18  to  20 
pounds  per  day.  The  tabulated  data  include  analyses  of  the  feeding 
stuffs  used  with  reference  to  both  food  and  fertilizing  ingredients; 
analyses  of  milk ;  and  statements  of  the  live  weights  of  the  animals. 
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the  food  oonsnined,  milk  yieM,  and  calculations  of  the  gross  and  net 
cost  of  the  food.  Tlie  cost  of  food  is  based  on  the  local  market  prices — 
com  meal  119,  wheat  bran  $17.50,  gluten  meal  $23,  linseed  meal  $27, 
and  hay  $15  per  ton.  On  this  basis  the  gross  cost  of  the  gluten  meal 
ration  was  24.3  cents  per  day  and  of  the  linseed  meal  ration  24.18 
cents.  Assuming  80  per  cent  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  in  the  food 
to  be  obtainable  in  the  manure,  "  the  higher  market  price  of  the  old- 
process  linseed  meal,  $4  per  ton,  is  practically  offset  by  the  higher 
commercial  value  of  the  manurial  refuse  obtained.''  Making  this  allow- 
ance for  the  value  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients,  the  cost  of  the  linseed 
meal  ration  is  calculated  at  14.64  cents  per  day  and  of  the  gluten  meal 
ration  14.06  cents.  The  average  daily  yield  of  milk  by  each  cow  in  the 
different  periods  is  given  as  follows  : 

Average  yield  of  milk  per  day. 


Fe«diog  periods. 

Juno. 

Flora. 

Eva. 

Elsie. 

Jessie. 

Annie. 

a)Oct2l-Kov.lO  1889 

QuarU. 
11.63 
11.27 
9.67 

QuarU. 
9.87 
9.11 
8.64 

QuarU. 
7.37 
7.14 
6.28 

QuarU. 
7.70 
7.42 
7.07 

QuarU. 

8.37 
8.23 
7.87 

QuarU. 
8  06 

(2)  Nov.  Ll-Dec.  3, 1889 

7.55 

(3>Dec.U-31,18^ 

6.90 

Af  erage 

10.85 

9.21 

7.27 

7.39 

8.16 

7.50 

The  average  net  cost  of  food  per  quart  of  milk  was  1.66  cents  in  the 
first  period,  1.76  cents  m  the  second  period,  and  1.85  cents  in  the  third 
period.    The  following  are  the  author's  conclusions: 

(1)  The  Bubstitution  of  3i  pounds  of  Chicago  gluten  meal  by  the  same  weight  of 
old-proeeM  linseed  meal  at  local  market  prices  raises  the  market  cost  of  the  daily 
ration  0.65  cent  per  head.  Taking  the  manurial  valne  into  consideration,  the 
old-process  linseed  meal  proves  0.04  cent  cheaper  than  gluten  meal.  The  higher  ma- 
norial valne  of  the  linseed  meal  as  compared  with  the  gluten  meal  fairly  equals  the 
difference  in  the  local  market  cost. 

(2)  In  oar  case  gluten  meal  leads  the  old-process  linseed  meal  in  every  instance  as 
fv  as  the  nutritive  effect  is  concerned.  The  difference  is  not  great,  yet  worthy  of 
special  notice  under  stated  market  conditions. 

(3)  The  quality  of  the  milk  as  far  as  its  density  is  concerned  shows  no  marked  dif- 
foence  daring  the  entire  experiment. 

Comparisan  of  gluten  meal^  cotton-seed  mealj  and  old-process  linseed 
n^eal  (pp.  31-59). — An  account  of  this  experiment  was  given  in  Bulletin 
No.  41  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  m,  p.  287). 

Feeding  trial  with  green  crops  (pp.  69-73). — This  experiment  was  in 
continuation  of  trials  in  previous  years  to  study  the  feeding  value  and 
the  economy  of  green  fodder  crops  in  dairy  farming.  The  crops 
Twed  were  green  vetch  and  oats,  soja  beans,  and  fodder  corn.  Five  grade 
cows  were  fed  from  July  6  to  September  26, 1891.  The  vetch  and  oats 
a&d  soja  beans  were  cut  from  the  beginning  of  blooming  until  they  were 
fally  matured  but  still  succulent,  and  the  green  fodder  corn  was  cut 
when  the  kernels  were  fully  developed  but  still  milky.  The  grain  con- 
3080— No. 
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sisted  of  3  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  3  pounds  of  gluten  meal,  with  either 
3  pounds  of  wheat  bran  or  3  pounds  of  dried  brewers'  grains  per  day. 
This  was  fed  with  5  pounds  per  head  of  rowen  hay  and  the  green  crops 
ad  libitumy  the  amount  of  the  latter  consumed  ranging  from  37  to  50 
pounds  per  day.  Vetch  and  oats  and  the  soja  bean  were  each  fed,  in 
separate  periods,  with  dried  brewers'  grains  and  with  wheat  bran,  and 
the  fodder  corn  was  fed  with  brewers'  grains.  Analyses  are  given  of 
the  com  meal,  gluten  meal,  brewers'  grains,  wheat  bran,  vetch  and  oats, 
soja  beans,  and  fodder  corn,  with  reference  to  both  food  and  fertilizing 
ingredients;  and  the  yields  and  analyses  of  milk,  amount  of  fodder  con- 
sumed, and  th(c5  net  cost  of  milk  per  quart  are  tabulated  for  each  cow. 

The  results  of  the  past  season  obtained  in  this  connection  are  very  enconraging 
when  compared  with  those  noticed  in  preceding  years. 

(1)  The  yield  of  milk  is  well  maintained  during  the  entire  experiment  of  three 
months.  The  average  daily  yield  of  milk  of  the  various  cows  for  the  entire  experi- 
ment is  in  four  out  of  five  cases  larger  than  their  yield  at  the  beginning  of  the  ob- 
servation ;  in  the  fifth  case  there  is  practically  no  change.  The  largest  average  yield 
of  milk  was  noticed,  without  any  exception,  in  c«ase  of  soja  beans  as  green  fodder  and 
dried  brewers*  grains  as  an  ingredient  of  the  daily  grain  feed  ration.  Green  fodder 
com  leads  the  green  vetch  and  oats  with  dried  brewers'  grains  in  three  out  of  five 
cases. 

(2)  The  amount  of  dry  vegetable  matter  consumed  per  quart  of  milk  produced 
varies  in  case  of  different  cows  from  1.77  to  3.33  pounds.     »     *     • 

(3)  [The  average  net  cost  of  food  per  quart  of  milk  was  as  follows :  Vetch  and 
oats  with  brewers'  grains,  1.35  cents;  with  wheat  bran,  1.26  cents;  soja  beans  with 
brewers'  grains,  1.58  cents;  with  wheat  brain,  1.7  cents;  fodder  corn  with  brewers' 
grains,  1.88  cents.] 

(4)  The  value  of  the  obtainable  manure  amounts  on  an  average  to  three  sevenths 
of  the  market  cost  of  the  feed  consumed.  The  green  vetch  and  oats  leads  in  this 
connection. 

(5)  The  quality  of  the  milk  is  in  every  instance  improved  in  the  percentage  of 
solids  during  the  experiment  without  showing  any  perceptible  decrease  in  yield. 

(6)  Brewers'  grains  has  served  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  wheat  bran  in  our  diet 
for  milch  cows. 

Creamery  record  for  1890  and  1891  (pp.  73-80). — ^This  comprises  tabu- 
lar statements  of  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  consumed  by  the  sta- 
tion herd  in  1890  and  1891 ;  the  quantity  of  milk  produced,  arranged  by 
months ;  the  local  market  prices  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used ;  the  valuation 
of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  in  the  same;  the  amounts  received  for  the 
cream  at  the  creamery;  and  the  cost  of  skim  milk  with  whole  milk  at  3 
cents  per  quart.  To  this  are  added  analyses  of  the  cream  during  each 
month -of  1891,  the  average  fertilizing  constituents  in  cream,  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  methods  used  in  the  analysis  of  milk  and  of  butter. 

From  these  statements  it  appears,  as  has  already  been  claimed  in  previous  r*^port8, 
that  close  fodder  rations  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  milk  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  animal.  The  introduction  of  dried  brewers^  grains  and  cotton-seed  meaJ 
into  the  daily  diet  has  apparently  lowered  to  a  considerable  extent  the  net  cost  ot 
feed. 

For  further  details  concerning  results  in  preceding  years,  see  Seventh  Annual 
Report,  pp.  82-84  [E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  576],  and  Eighth  Annual  Report,  pp.  54-65 
[E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ui,  p.  154].     *     •     • 
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Tlie  total  cost  of  feed  for  1  quart  of  cream  amounted  in  1890  to  14.12  cents,  and  in 
1801  to  12.83  cents.     •     *    • 

The  net  cost  of  feed  per  quart  of  cream  averaged  in  1890, 6.1  cents,  and  in  1891, 
5.24  cents.  We  received  per  quart  of  cream  in  1890,  11.80  cents,  and  in  1891,  12.61 
cents,  thereby  securing  a  profit  of  5.7  cents  per  quart  in  1890  and  7.37  cents  in  1891. 

The  niunber  of  quarts  of  milk  required  to  produce  1  quart  of  cream 
was  5.47  in  1890  and  5.78  in  1891.  There  was  received,  therefore,  2.16 
cents  pw  quart  of  milk  in  1890  and  2.18  cents  in  1891. 

Feeding  experiments  with  steers,  G.  A.  Goessmann  (MassachU' 
setts  State  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  107-127). — ^An  account  of  this  experi- 
ment with  yearling  and  2-year-old  steers  was  given  in  Bulletin  !N"o.  40 
of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,vol.  m,  p.  162). 

Feeding  experiments  with  lambs,  G.  A.  Goessmann  (Massachu- 
setts State  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  128-147).— The  object  of  this  experi- 
ment was  to  study  the  eflfect  of  different  feeding  stuffs  on  the  cost  of 
fatteniug  hunbs  during  the  winter.  A  previous  exi>eriment  on  the  same 
subject  was  reiwrted  in  Bulletin  Ko.  37  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  231). 

"The  selection  of  animals  was  made  from  the  temporary  supply  of 
our  local  market.  Six  lambs,  wethers,  grades  of  uncertain  parentage, 
served  for  the  trial;  they  were  shorn  before  being  weighed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  observation.  Each  animal  occupied  a  separate  pen 
during  the  entire  experiment.^ 

The  experiment  lasted  from  September  30, 1890,  to  April  20, 1891— 
^)2  days.  This  time  was  divided  into  four  periods,  separated  by  inter- 
vening x>eriod8  of  8  days  eaeh,  the  first  period  lasting  14  days,  the  second 
98  days,  the  third  34  days,  and  the  fourth  41  days.  During  the  first 
period  the  lambs  all  received  the  same  food  (wheat  bran,  linseed  meal, 
and  rye).  At  the  close  of  this  time  they  were  divided  as  nearly  equally 
as  iK>ssible  into  two  lots,  A  and  B.  Lot  A  received  throughout  the 
trial  a  grain  mixture  consisting  of  ten  parts  by  weight  of  com  meal, 
two  parts  of  wheat  bran,  and  one  part  of  gluten  meal,  and  lot  B  re- 
ceived a  mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran  and  one  part  of 
gluten  meal,  8  ounces  of  each  grain  mixture  being  fed  per  day,  in  con- 
nection with  1  pound  of  rowen,  or  one  third  pound  of  rowen  and  corn 
silage  ad  libitum.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  rations  of  lot  A  was 
1:6.5-7.4,  and  of  lot  B  1:4.5-5.  The  lambs  were  purchased  at  the 
beginning  of  the  trial  for  6  cents  per  pound  and  ranged  in  weight 
from  50  to  64  pounds.  Deducting  the  amount  received  for  the  wool, 
the  average  cost  after  shearing  was  3.98  cents  per  pound.  At  the  close 
of  tiie  experiment  the  animals  were  sold  at  11  cents  per  pound  dressed 
weight,  the  wool  at  25  cents  per  pound,  and  the  pelts  at  12J  cents  each. 

Analyses  are  given  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used,  with  reference  to  both 
food  and  fertilizing  ingredients,  and  data  as  to  the  food  consumed,  cost 
of  rations,  gains  in  live  weight,  etc.,  are  tabulated.  On  an  average 
Jot  A  gained  45.33  pounds  each  during  the  experiment,  and  lot  B  41.33 
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pounds.  The  three  lambs  in  lot  A  produced  1  pound  more  wool  tlian. 
lot  B.  The  cost  of  the  feeding  stuffs  was,  com  meal  $28,  wheat  brau 
$26,  linseed  meal  $26,  gluten  meal  $28,  com  silage  $2.75,  and  rowen 
$16  per  ton.    The  financial  results  were  as  follows: 


Cost  of  lambs  And  feed 

Value  of  meat,  wool,  pelto,  and  obtainable  manure. 

Apparent  profit 


Lot  A. 


$80.58 
26.07 


4.40 


LotB. 


$20.88 
28.14 


S.28 


I 


In  calculating  the  value  of  the  manurial  ingredients,  20  per  cent  was  j 

deducted  from  those  contained  in  the  feeding  stuffs. 

"  The  value  of  the  obtainable  manure,  amounting  to  from  $10  to  $11 
for  the  entire  operation,  represents  the  profits  of  the  experiment,  aside 
from  disposing  of  our  home-raised  fodder  articles  at  a  liberal  retail 
market  price.'^ 

Feeding  experiments  with  pigs,  C.  A.  Goessmann  (MassachmetU 
State  8ta.  Report  for  1891jpp.  148-170). — ^Three  experiments  are  reported 
which  were  made  to  compare  the  cost  of  producing  pork  in  the  case  of 
different  breeds.  Small  Yorkshires,  Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  and 
Tamworths,  from  2  to  3  pigs  of  each  breed,  were  used  in  each  trial.  The 
pigs  ranged  in  weight  from  20  to  60  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trial.  They  were  all  thoroughbreds.  The  food  consisted  of  buttermilk, 
skim  milk,  corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  and  gluten  meal,  in  such  proportions 
as  to  furnish  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :  2.8  when  the  animals  weighed  from 
20  to  90  pounds,  1 : 3.8  from  90  to  130  pounds,  and  1 :  4.36  from  140  to 
200  pounds.  The  amount  of  food  consumed  was  governed  by  the  indi- 
vidual appetites. 

The  first  experiment  lasted  from  May  13  to  October  15, 1890;  the 
second  from  November  18, 1890,  to  April  19,  1891;  the  third  from  May 
12  to  September  7, 1891.  The  results  of  the  first  two  experiments  are 
briefly  summarized,  and  those  of  the  third  experiment  are  given  in 
more  detail,  showing  the  amounts  of  food  consumed  by  each  pig,  the 
live  weight,  the  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  live  weight  and  dressed  I 

weight,  the  value  of  the  manure,  data  obtained  at  time  of  killing,  and  ' 

analyses  of  the  com  meal,  wheat  bran,  gluten  meal,  buttermilk,  aud  ' 

skim  milk  used  in  the  experiment. 

The  following  statement  summarizes  the  cost  of  food  for  the  produc-  I 

tion  of  1  pound  of  dressed  pork,  based  on  the  ruling  market  prices  of 
the  feeding  stuffs  at  the  time  they  were  used.  These  prices  ranged  as 
follows:  Corn  meal  $24  to  $31  per  ton,  wheat  bran  $19  to  $23,  gluten 
meal  $26  to  $27,  skim  milk  1.8  cents  per  gallon,  and  buttermilk  1  cent 
per  gallon. 
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Co»t  of  food  per  pound  of  pork. 

Experiment  1. 

Experiment  2. 

Experiment  3. 

Breed. 

Total!  Ket 
cost.   cost. 

Obtain. 

able 
manu- 

rial 
yalne. 

Total 
cost. 

Ket 
cost. 

Obtain. 

able 

mann- 

rial 

Talne. 

Total 
cost. 

Ket 
cost. 

Obtain. 

able 
maou* 

rial 
valae. 

flm«]f  Vm-\i|f,fi^ 

4.79  I  a.i4 

CmUi. 
1.66 
1.67 
1.69 
L66 

OentM. 
6.68 
6.20 
6.60 

CmU. 
4.14 
8.74 
4.00 

CmU. 
L&4 
1.46 
1,50 

CenU. 
6.36 
6.07 
6.79 
6.33 

CenU. 
4.86 
4.69 
4.40 
4.78 

OenU, 
1.60 

Berkshire 

480 
4.67 
4.63 

3.18 
2.96 
2.97 

1.48 

Poland-China 

L39 

Tamworth                              

1.55 

Concerning  the  amoont  of  dry  matter  consumed  i)er  pound  of  dressed 
pork,  "it  appears  that  in  our  case  the  larger-built  breeds  led  the  smaller 
breeds  in  two  out  of  three  experiments.  The  difference  between  breeds 
is  apparently  no  more  marked  than  the  difference  between  animals  of 
the  same  breed."  The  average  gain  j^er  day  in  live  weight  was  slightly 
larger  in  the  case  of  the  Poland-China  and  Tamworth  breeds,  which 
"show  practically  no  difference  in  that  respect.'' 

A  comparison  of  the  digestibility  of  com  silage  and  com  stover 
In  feeding  rations,  and  of  their  effects  npon  the  consumption  of 
albnminoids,  H.  J.  Patterson  (Maryland  Sta.  Report  for  1891y  pp. 
309-340). 

Sj^opnM. — A  feeding  experiment  with  fonr  steers  darinn:  three  short  periods,  i^ith 
preliminary  or  intermediate  periods  of  varying  length,  to  test  the  digestibility 
of  com  silage  vb.  stover  combined  with  meal,  and  the  effect  of  the  rations  on  the 
production  of  lean  meat.  The  silage  proved  to  be  slightly  more  digestible  than 
the  stover.  The  prodaction  of  lean  meat  was  somewhat  less  with  the  silage 
ration.    This  is  attribnted  to  the  acids  in  the  silage. 

The  questions  proposed  were:  "Do  the  acids  of  silage  aid  or  retard 
digestion  t  Do  they  cause  an  increased  consumption  of  albuminoids 
and  consequently  a  loss  in  flesh  t  ^  Four  Hereford  steers,  two  yearlings 
and  two  two-year-olds,  were  used  in  the  experiment.  These  were  divided 
into  two  lots,  each  lot  containing  one  animal  of  each  age.  The  lots  were 
fed  during  three  periods  of  five  days  each,  with  preliminary  or  interme- 
diate periods  of  from  nine  to  twenty-six  days,  as  follows: 

£  Period  1,  com  stover,  com  meal,  cotton-seed  meal. 
Lot  1  <  Period  2,  com  silage,  com  meal,  cotton-seed  meal. 
(  Period  3,  com  silage,  com  meal. 

r  Period  1,  com  silage,  glnten  meal,  germ  feed. 
Lot  2  <  Period  2,  com  stover,  glnten  meal,  germ  feed. 
(  Period  3,  com  stover,  gluten  meal,  wheat  bran. 

The  amounts  of  coarse  food  given  were  varied  more  or  less  according 
to  the  api>etites  of  the  animals.  The  average  consumption  of  silage 
ranged  from  13.5  to  25  pounds  per  animal  daily,  and  of  com  stover  from 
3  to  8  pounds.  The  silage  and  stover  were  both  of  good  quality,  but 
they  were  not  made  from  the  same  com.    The  stover  was  from  corn  that 
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had  been  topped  aud  was  cured  under  cover.  Samples  were  taken  of 
the  different  feeding  stuffs  as  they  were  weighed  out,  and  fix)m  the 
mixed  samples  portions  were  taken  for  analysis.  The  animals  were 
weighed  daily  before  and  after  watering.  The  solid  and  liquid  excreta 
were  collected  and  analyzed  during  each  period.  These  data,  together 
with  the  amounts  of  food  consumed,  are  fully  tabulated  and  discussed, 
and  from  them  calculations  are  made  of  the  percentages  of  nutrients 
digested  by  each  animal  from  the  silage  and  the  stover  rations.  Ex- 
cluding the  third  period  in  each  case,  in  which  the  grain  ration  was  dif- 
ferent, and  averaging  the  results  on  the  other  silage  and  stover  rations, 
there  appears  to  be  no  very  marked  difference  between  the  digestibility 
of  the  silage  rations  and  the  stover  rations  as  fed,  although  the  silage 
rations  were  slightly  more  digestible. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  stored  in  the  body  was  estimated  in  the 
usual  way.  These  figures  show  very  wide  variations  in  the  case  of  the 
same  coarse  food  both  with  the  same  and  with  different  animals.  Thus, 
while  the  two-year-old  steer  in  lot  1  stored  323.34  grams  of  nitrogen 
from  a  ration  of  silage,  com  meal,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  it  stored  but 
38.93  grams  from  a  ration  of  silage  and  corn  meal,  and  the  two-year 
old  in  lot  2  stored  193.33  grams  from  a  ration  of  silage,  gluten  meal, 
and  germ  meal.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  is  evident  from  the  data 
given  that  in  every  case  except  one  a  larger  percentage  of  the  nitrogen 
in  the  stover  rations  was  stored  in  the  body  than  of  that  in  the  silage 
rations;  that  is,  the  production  of  lean  meat  was  slightly  greater  on 
the  stover  ration.  The  lower  storage  of  nitrogen  on  the  silage  rations 
the  author  attributes  to  the  acids  in  the  silage,  which  he  says  "  in- 
creased the  consumption  or  waste  of  the  albuminoids  stored  in  the 
body."  The  percentage  of  acid  in  the  silage,  calculated  as  lactic  and 
acetic  acids,  ranged  from  1.29  to  2.27. 

The  digestion  coefficients  found  for  the  nitrogen  of  the  various  ra- 
tions are  corrected  for  the  metabolic  products,  which  were  determined 
in  the  feces  by  the  method  described  by  Jordan.*  The  results  of  these 
and  of  the  determination  of  the  coeflftcients  for  nitrogen  by  Stutzer's 
method  of  artificial  digestion  are  tabulated. 

A  comparison  was  made  of  percentages  of  fat  in  the  food  and  in  the 
feces  as  determined  by  the  ordinary  method  of  extraction,  and  by 
filtering  the  ether  extract  through  animal  charcoal,  as  previously 
recommended  by  the  author.t  Differences  between  the  two  methods 
as  large  as  1.34  per  cent  of  fat  were  noticed  in  the  case  of  corn  stover, 
but  generally  the  difference  was  much  smaller.  The  effect  of  these 
differences  upon  the  percentages  of  digestibility  was  in  some  cases 
sufficiently  large  to  warrant  their  being  taken  into  acxjount. 

"  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  total  excreta  or  manure 
was  found  in  the  urine." 

*  Agricultural  Science,  2,  p.  294. 

t  Maryland  Station  Report  for  1890,  p.  126  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  lu,  p.  516). 
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Feeding  horses  hay  and  grain  mixed,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah  8ta. 
Bui  No.  13,  May  J  1892^  pp.  i-4).— The  eflfect  of  feeding  the  grain  mixed 
with  the  hay  and  separately  was  tested  in  a  trial  with  four  horses,  two 
receiving  the  grain  and  hay  mixed  and  two  separately.  The  grain  con- 
sisted of  nearly  equal  parts  of  rye,  oats,  and  bran.  The  hay  was  cut. 
From  January  12  to  March  30  the  grain  was  fed  dry  and  from  March 
30  to  May  25  it  was  moistened.  The  weights  of  the  horses  at  five 
weighings  and  the  amounts  of  food  consumed  are  given.  According 
to  these  weights  the  two  horses  fed  hay  and  grain  mixed  weighed  133 
pounds  less,  and  the  two  fed  hay  and  grain  separately  103  pounds  less 
at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial;  but  the  author  rightly 
remarks  that  "  with  work  horses  the  variation  in  daily  weights  is  very 
great  and  the  difference  noted  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  within  the 
hmite  of  error.''  Previous  trials  with  sheep  and  pigs  "  failed  to  show 
any  advantage  in  cutting  and  mixing  hay  with  grain." 

Feeding  cut  hay  vs.  whole  hay  to  horses,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah 
8ta.  Buh  No.  13 J  May,  189 2^  pp.  5-10). — This  was  compared  on  two  lots  of 
horses.  The  feeding  lasted  from  August  10  to  December  21 ;  November 
3  the  food  for  the  lots  was  reversed.    The  hay  was  a  mixture  of  alfalfa 
and  clover  and  apparently  was  fed  ad  libitum.    The  food  eaten  and  the 
weights  are  tabulated.    In  the  first  x)eriod  the  lot  on  cut  hay  gained  99 
pounds  and  that  on  uncut  hay  62  pounds;  in  the  second  period  the 
lot  on  cut  hay  gained  75  pounds  and  that  on  uncut  hay  lost  5  pounds. 
The  weighings  were  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  each  period,  inter- 
vals of  from  six  weeks  to  two  months,  and,  as  the  author  remarked  in 
the  preceding  article,  the  changes  in  weight  noted  are  within  the  vari- 
ations which  might  be  expected  for  working  horses. 
•  Report  on  ostreacnltnre,  J.  Nelson  {New  Jersey  Stas.  Report  for 
1891jpp.  179-231). — ^A  detailed  report  of  observations  and  experiments 
in  ostreaculture  by  the  author  in  1891,  near  Mathews,  Virginia;  near 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island;  and  at  New  Brunswick,  Oceanic, 
Keyport,  and  Avon,  New  Jersey.    The  work  was  on  broader  lines  than 
that  recorded  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1890  (B.  S.  R.,  vol. 
ni,  p.  302).    Notes  are  given  on  each  observation  and  experiment,  as 
well  as  tabulated  data  for  a  considerable  number  of  oysters  used  in 
experiments  at  the  different  localities.    A  record  of  sea  temperatures  at 
several  places  is  also  given.    Under  the  head  of  "  Oyster  lore  ^  the 
views  of  a  number  of  experienced  oystermen  are  presented  regarding 
ttie  conditions  for  a  "  set,"  oyster  growth,  oyster  enemies,  "  giving 
oysters  a  drink,"  preservation  of  oysters,  and  the  parasites  of  oysters. 
The  following  summary  has  been  prepared  from  that  given  in  the 
report: 

Para»iU$. — (1)  The  paraeite  termed  cytobelminth  incur  Report  for  1890  was  found 
to  be  present  (with  probably  no  exception)  in  oysters  of  (a)  all  ages,  (6)  both  "nat- 
urals" and  "  planta/'  (c)  from  aU  sorts  of  beds,  (d)  in  the  waters  of  widely  separated 
States,  (f)  at  all  seasons. 

(2)  This  cytobelminth  is  identified  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Stokes  as  Trypanosoma  halbiani. 
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(3)  The  structure  called  "jolly  worm  "  by  the  oystermen,  "  crystalline  rod  "  by  the 
zoologists^  and  Jelly  rod  in  our  tables,  is  analogous  to  a  zooglcea^  in  which  the  spores 
develop  from  which  the  cytohelminths  arise. 

(4)  This  jelly  rod  was  found  present  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  Ostrea  in  four 
other  genera  of  Lamellibranchs,  viz,  Mya  armaria  (long  olam),  Venus  mercenarim 
(hard  clam),  Pecten  irradians  (scallop),  and  Argina  (Arca)pexaia  (blood  clam). 

(5)  In  the  oynter  this  rod  dissolves  within  half  an  hour  after  the  oyster  is  taken 
(summer  temperature).  Its  presence,  therefore,  indicates  the  extreme  freahnees  of 
the  oyster. 

(6)  In  cases  in  which  the  oyster  is  exposed  to  a  hot  sun  on  its  own  bed,  left  dry  at 
low  tide,  this  jelly  rod  was  also  found  dissolved  in  the  oyster  in  natura, 

(7)  This  jelly  rod  consists  of  a  collagenous  substance,  arranged  in  a  series  of  seg- 
ments of  a  complicated  structure. 

(8)  The  dissolution  of  the  jelly  rod  is  accompanied  or  preceded  by  the  develop- 
ment of  bacilli-like  spores  into  cytohelminths  in  Ostrea,  a  phenomenon  also  noticed 
in  several  (but  not  all)  of  the  specimens  of  the  other  genera  of  Lamellibranchs 
enumerated  above  (4). 

(9)  Never  more  than  one  jelly  rod  has  been  found  in  one  Bj>ecimen.  The  len^rth 
varies  from  1  to  2  inches,  the  diameter  from  one  eighth  to  one  sixteenth  inch. 
The  larger  end  is  (sometimes)  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  stomach  by  a  roofclike 
organ  (proboscis!). 

(10)  Other  characterizations  of  this  parasite  given  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1890 
were  su  bstantiated. 

(11)  The  cytohelminths  are  so  sensitive  to  conditions  of  environment  that  no 
danger  can  be  apprehended  in  taking  them  alive  into  the  stomach ;  they  would  cer- 
tainly die  within  a  second  or  two. 

(12)  Freshening  of  oysters  should  be  done  with  water  that  is  tolerably  pure,  other- 
wise the  microbic  life  in  the  water  will  invade  the  oyster.  In  the  case  of  disease 
germs  in  sewage  contamination,  there  is  real  risk  of  such  being  received  by  man  if 
the  oyster  is  eaten  raw,  unless  a  method  of  disinfection  can  be  applied  to  the  oyster 
after  it  is  removed  from  its  shell.  In  the  case  of  cooked  oysters  no  danger  in  this 
regard  need  be  feared.  In  this  connection  we  would  emphasize  points  10  to  16  and 
22  to  27  of  the  Report  of  1890,  relative  to  the  multiplication  of  putrefactive  bacteria 
in  marketed  oysters.  Long  before  oysters  become  too  weak  to  keep  their  shells  shut 
the  bacteria  have  increased  sufficiently  to  spoil  the  flavor  of  the  oyster  and  probably 
are  capable  of  causing  dysentery.    *    *    ♦ 

Feeding  and  growth  of  oysters,— (IS)  Oysters  appear  to  feed  (or  "drink")  on  all 
tides.  No  rhythm  was  noticed  in  oysters  in  their  native  habitat,  as  was  reported 
for  oysters  "given  a  drink"  in  salt  water  in  the  laboratory. 

(14)  The  "food"  of  oysters,  as  investigated  by  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
st-omach,  consists  of  those  organisms  like  Diatoms,  Crustacea,  Foraminifera,  etc., 
that  have  resistant  shells.  Such  examination  can  give  no  true  idea  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  organisms  eaten  by  oysters.  It  was  found  that  Alga 
spores  {Floridiw)  are  the  principal  food  where  the  oysters  make  the  most  rapid 
growth. 

(15)  Oyster  growth  is  determined  principally  by  four  factors,  ^-iz:  (a)  A  warm 
temperaturey  secured  in  southerly  situations  and  shallow  water,  {h)  Animalcular  and 
sporoid  food,  secured  by  same  conditions  as  (a)  and  favored  by  influx  of  ftresh  water 
in  moderate  quantities,  (o)  Current,  in  part  favored  by  conditions  of  shaUowness; 
the  result  of  current  is  to  bring  increased  quantities  of  food  to  the  oyster  and  to 
relieve  it  from  much  work  in  preventing  sediment  Arom  burying  it.  (d)  8halloume99 
of  water,  a  condition  favoring  (a),  (6),  and  (o),  and  in  addition  securing  to  the  oyster 
the  richer  food  supply  of  the  ocean  surface  and  increased  facilities  for  oxygenation. 
Surveys  of  the  conditions  of  the  oyster  industry  establish  the  law  that  the  rate  of 
growth  is  proportional  to  the  favoring  presence  of  these  four  factors. 
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(16)  [A  sabmarine  mower  sacceesfally  used  on  oyster  beds  at  Oceanic,  New  Jersey, 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows :]  It  cuts  a  12-foot  swatb  of  eelgrass  from  the 
oyster  1)eds  in  water  varying  in  depth,  at  the  rate  of  five  minutes  per  1,000  linear 
feet.  A  scow  carries  a  boiler,  engine,  and  water  reservoir.  At  one  end  of  this  scow  a 
framework  suspends  a  double  set  of  mowing  knives,  one  set  pointing  forward  and 
one  set  backward.  These  are  set  in  motion  by  a  vertical  iron  shaft  passing  through 
a  horizontal,  cogged  wheel  which  is  geared  to  a  pulley  run  by  the  belt  from  the 
engine.  The  vertical  shaft  can  slip  up  and  down  through  the  toothed  wheel  to 
accommodate  the  mowing  knives  to  different  depths.  This  is  done  by  windlass, 
pulleys,  and  chains  suspending  the  knife  frames.  On  the  main  pulley  shaft  is  a 
smaller  grooved  wooden  pulley.  Around  the  latter  is  passed  a  few  turns  of  the 
guide  and  pro]>elLing  rope.  This  is  1,000  feet  long  and  the  ends  of  this  rope  are 
anchored  at  oppoelte  sides  of  the  bed.  Thus,  when  the  engine  is  running,  the  same 
shaft  that  communicates  motion  to  the  knife-mover  drags  the  scow  along  the  rope. 
When  one  end  is  reached  the  rope  is  passed  around  the  pulley  in  the  opposite  direc- 
Hod,  and  the  scow  then  propels  itself  backward.  As  both  sets  of  knives  are  always 
in  motion  the  machine  cuts  a  swath  when  running  backward  as  well  as  when  it 
mns  forward.  Thus  no  time  is  lost  in  turning  around.  The  scow  is  guided  by 
**  poling."  Several  swaths  can  be  cut  without  moving  the  anchors,  because  the  long 
xope,  however  well  stretched,  allows  of  considerable  side  swaying. 

This  machine  wiU  not  work  in  salad  or  cabbage  ( Ulva)y  but  is  admirable  in  eel- 
grass.  In  fact  it  works  best  where  the  conditions  for  oyster  growth  are  best.  The 
presence  of  a  carrent»  so  favorable  to  oyster  growth,  helps  to  float  away  the  cut 
grass.  If  the  eelgrass  is  allowed  to  grow  it  retards  the  current  and  so  retards  oyster 
growth. 

(17)  The  earlier  an  oyster  can  ripen  its  spawn  and  the  shorter  the  spawning  period 
the  quicker  will  it  be  fit  for  market,  but  marketable  oysters  can  also  be  secured  by 
delay  of  this  maturity  or  by  the  entire  prevention  of  spawning. 

Southern  oysters  are  in  good  condition  until  near  August  if  planted  in  Northern 
waters.  Northern  oysters  in  Southern  waters  recover  from  spawning  so  as  to  be  in 
good  condition  by  the  last  of  July.  In  this  way  the  oyster  season  can  be  kept  con- 
tinaoos,  but  due  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  oyster  very  cool  in  market,  etc. 

(18)  A  high  and  prolonged  temperature  keeps  oysters  a  long  time  in  spawn*  but  the 
amount  of  spawn  present  is  relatively  small  and  the  nutritive  value  of  such  oysters 
is  inferior  to  that  of  oysters  from  colder  waters. 

I%€8pmwning  of  ojfsien, —^19)  Southern  oysters  in  Southern  waters  have  a  longer 
spawning  period  than  Northern  oysters  in  Northern  waters. 

(20)  Obscure  conditions  affect  the  spawn  of  oysters,  producing  deterioration,  so 
that  abortive  development  results  to  a  degree  beside  which  the  influences  of  all 
other  enemies  or  forces  destructive  of  oyster  spawn  are  insignificant.  Conditions 
of  this  sort  are  not  equally  present  every  season,  and  even  vary  during  the  course 
of  a  single  week. 

(21)  Low  temperatures  have  a  remarkable  effect  in  lengthening  the  period  of 
activity  of  spermatozoa. 

(22)  Mature  and  normal  spawnersshow  a  difference  In  coloration  for  the  two  sexes 
(the  male  being  a  darker  tint),  which  enables  the  naked  eye  to  detect  the  sexes,  but 
only  microscopic  examination  can  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  eggs  or 
spermatozoa. 

TT^e  development  and  fixation  of  spawn. — (23)  The  conditions  causing  abortive  devel 
©pment  acted  very  strongly  during  1891,  preponderating  in  the  South. 

(24)  The  summer  of  1891  was  very  favorable  for  natural  "sets,"  and  for  "sets"  on 
planted  shells  (principally  due  to  the  dryness  of  season).  Most  of  the  experiments 
made  to  secure  fixation  of  spat  to  collectors,  under  artificial  conditions^  failed  of 
thitiMolt 
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(25)  Spawn  from  Delaware  seed  planted  at  Oceanic  and  fertilized  there  was  trans 
ported  by  rail  to  Keyport,  planted  in  a  claire,  and  raised  as  seed  oysters  npon  sheDs. 

(26)  [Observations  are  reported  which  led  the  author  to  suggest  that  clairee  might 
be  constructed  on  the  following  plan :]  At  right  angles  to  the  general  shore  line  of  the 
inlet  a  series  of  ditches  about  4  or  5  feet  wide  should  bo  dug  as  close  together  as  prac- 
ticable and  running  back  throughout  the  entire  width  of  the  marsh.  The  ends  of 
these  ditches  should  open  into  a  wider  ditch  or  reservoir,  dug  so  as  to  connect  all  the 
series  by  extending  at  right  angles  to  the  narrower  ditches.  The  end  of  each  diteh 
opening  to  the  waters  of  the  inlet  should  be  closed  by  two  gates,  one  intended  to  keep 
out  the  water  at  pleasure  of  the  operator,  and  one  furnished  with  a  "strainer,"  con- 
structed of  two  finely  meshed  wire  nets  (or  of  slatwork,  coated  with  tar  or  other 
protective  substance),  holding  between  them  a  layer  consisting  of  fine  sand  in  the 
center  and  of  gravel  coarse  enough  to  be  held  by  the  meshes  outside.  The  strainers 
should  be  constructed  with  the  largest  possible  surface,  and  should  allow  as  free  a 
passage  of  water  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  retention  of  the  spawn.  Water 
should  flow  through  this  strainer  only  after  half  flood.  At  low  water  there  should 
be  retained  a  foot  of  water  in  the  ditches.     *     »     • 

(27)  Water  in  an  aquarium  for  oyster  culture  can  be  kept  sweet  best  by  means  of 
an  aerator  ("aspirator"). 

(28)  The  growth  of  the  shell-planting  industry  ha«  been  very  rapid  in  Virginia 
duriug  the  last  two  years. 

(29)  Oyster  culture  requires  that  a  corps  of  observers  of  "marine  climate"  should 
be  equipped  by  governmental  action^  just  as  are  the  weather  observers. 


VETERISrART  SCIEITCE  ASTD  PRACTICE. 

Antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  E.  P.  Kiles  ( Virginia  Sta.  Bui 
JVb.  13,  Feb,,  1892,  pp.  11-14), — General  statements  regarding  the  or- 
ganisms which  cause  suppuration,  and  brief  accounts  of  ^experiments 
with  boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  iodoform,  europhen,  hydronaphthol, 
and  salol  on  cultures  of  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 

Potato  broth  with  agar-agar  was  used  as  a  culture  medium.  Surface  inocnlations 
were  made  and  tlie  powder  dusted  over  the  surface.  At  the  same  time  control  tubes 
were  made  to  test  the  vitality  of  the  culture.  In  the  case  of  iodoform,  hydro- 
naphthol, and  salicylic  acid,  no  growth  took  place,  while  with  boracic  acid  a  slight 
growth  was  noticed,  and  with  europhen  and  salol  the  growth  was  not  hindered  in 
the  least.     •    *     * 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  a  solution  of  hydronaphthol  on  the  Staphylococ- 
cus pyogenes  aureus  m  a  fluid  culture  medium  (beef  broth).  A  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  solution  was  poured  into  the  tube,  so  that  the  germs  were  in  a  solntion  of  the 
drug  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  1280.  Inoculations  were  made  at  intervals  of  five  min- 
utes, beginning  at  five  minutes  after  the  solution  had  been  added  to  the  culture  and 
ending"  at  thirty 'five  minutes,  making  in  all  seven  inoculations.  No  growth  at  all 
took  place  in  any  of  the  tubes  except  the  one  at  twenty-five  minutes,  which  we 
attribute  to  an  accident  at  the  time  of  inoculation. 

As  the  hydronaphthol  was  first  put  in  solution  with  alcohol  (which  in  proper 
strength  acts  as  an  antiseptic)  and  water  enough  added  to  make  the  desired  strength, 
inoculations  were  made  from  tubes  treated  with  a  simple  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  other  solution.  In  these  an  abundant  growtb 
took  place,  thus  proving  that  the  antiseptic  properties  in  the  first  instance  were 
entirely  due  to  the  hydronaphthol. 
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Infectioiis  abortioii  in  cows,  E.  P.  ITiles  {Virginia  Sta.  Bui. 
Ko.  13j  Feb.y  1892,  pp.  15, 1^).— Brief  statements  regardiug  the  cause, 
symptoms,  and  preventive  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Report  of  veterinarian  of  Louisiana  Station  for  1891,  W.  H. 
Dalkymfle  (Louisiana  8tas.  Bui.  No.  15, 2d  8er.,pp.  407-424). — Popular 
statements  regarding  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  the  fol- 
lowing diseaHes :  Fistulous  withers,  colic,  foot  evil,  horse  botflies,  ox 
warble,  lockjaw,  charbon,  hydrophobia,  and  glanders.  A  tabulated 
stat^nent  is  given  regarding  the  outbreaks  of  glanders  in  different 
localities  in  the  State. 


DAIBYIHG. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

AnalyBes  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  {Massachusetts  State 
Sia.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  21, 43, 69,  83, 170,  299,  ,957).— Analyses  of  milk 
in  1891  and  a  compilation  of  analyses  of  whole  milk,  skim  milk,  butter- 
milk, butter,  cheese,  etc. 

Bacteria  in  the  dairy,  H.  W.  Conn  ( Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Report  for 
1891,  p.  172), — ^Mention  is  made  of  two  series  of  experiments  which  are 
in  progress,  one  on  the  artificial  ripening  of  cream  by  means  of  pure 
cultures  of  bacteria,  and  the  other  to  asceiiiain  "  whether  the  dairies  of 
this  country  are  nnder  the  influence  of  the  same  set  of  species  of  bac- 
teria as  the  dairies  of  Europe." 

Sereral  distinct  species  of  organisms  have  l)een  found  very  abundant  in  souring 
miUc, which  certainly  sour  it  in  a  normal  manner,  but  we  have  been  foroed  to  conclude, 
as  a  result  of  experiments  thus  far,  that  the  lactic  organism  described  by  Hneppa 
[BatiUm$  addi  lactidl  is  at  all  eyents  not  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Middletown. 


AOBICULTUBAL  ESTGUrEERING. 

Presenration  of  fence  posts,  A.  I.  Haywabb  {Maryland  Sta.  Report 
for  1891,  pp.  377,  378).— In  November,  1889,  30  posts  cut  from  the  same 
oak  tree  were  set  in  holes  3  feet  deep.  The  posts  were  divided  into  six 
sets  of  five  each.  Before  being  planted  the  diflFerent  sets  were  prepared 
as  follows:  "(1)  Entire  suiface  covered  well  with  crude  petroleum 
applied  with  a  brush ;  (2)  similarly  covered  with  the  same  oil  from  the 
lower  ends  to  a  line  about  6  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  as 
phmted;  (3)  painted  entirely  with  creosote  oil  instead  of  petroleum; 

(4)  painted  with  creosote  oil,  but  only  as  high  as  those  in  set  Ko.  2; 

(5)  entirely  covered  with  <  cable  coating,'  a  material  of  about  the 
cousistency  of  common  axle  grease;  (6)  covered  with  cable  coating, 
extending  to  a  line  6  inches  above  the  ground.'' 
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STATIOSr  STATISTICS. 


Reports  of  executive  committee,  treasurer,  and  director  of 
Connecticut  Storrs  Station  for  1891  {Connecticut  Starrs  Sta.  Report 
for  1891^  pp,  5^), — Brief  geueral  statements  regarding  the  work  and 
oflQcers  of  the  station,  and  a  financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1891. 

Summary  of  Annual  Report  of  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  for 
1891  (Connecticut  Storrs  Sta,  Bui.  N^o.  8,  Apr.^  1893,  pp.  i^).— This  in- 
cludes summaries  of  the  following  articles,  which  were  printed  in  the 
Annual  Eeport  of  the  station  for  1891 :  Food  investigations,  forage  crops, 
nitrogen  of  the  air  as  plant  food,  fertilizer  experiments  on  grass,  and 
field  experiments  with  fertilizers  by  farmers. 

Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  Maryland  Station  for 
1891  {Maryland  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  235-M8). — General  statements 
regarding  the  work  of  the  station  in  various  lines  and  a  financial  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891. 

Report  of  treasurer  of  Massachusetts  State  Station.  F.  £.  Paige 
(Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  p.  344). — ^This  is  for  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1891,  and  contains  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  station  and  an  inventory  of  the  station  property. 

Report  of  director  of  New  Jersey  Stations  (N'ew  Jersey  Stas.  Report 
for  1891,  pp.  4). — A  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  several  depart- 
ments for  the  year  and  a  list  of  the  bulletins  published  by  the  State  and 
College  Stations. 

Report  of  treasurer  of  New  Jersey  State  Station,  J.  Neilson 
(New  Jersey  Stas.  Report  for  1891). — A  financial  statement  for  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1891. 

Legislation,  station  work,  and  publications  (New  Jersey  8t^.  Re- 
port for  1891,  pp.  4J27-i47).— This  contains  the  acts  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture relating  to  the  station,  fungous  diseases  of  plants,  the  State 
weather  service,  and  the  inspection  of  fertilizers;  directions  for 
sampling  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuflFs;  the  order  of  station  work  during 
the  year;  and  a  catalogue  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  station  from  its 
organization  in  1880  to  December  31, 1891. 

Fourth  Aimual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  College  Station  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1891  (N'etv  Jersey  Stas.  Report  for  1891,  pp* 
449-453). — This  contains  a  brief  statement  regarding  the  organization 
of  the  station  and  a  financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1891. 
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Report  on  the  acreage  of  wheat  and  cotton,  condition  of  cereal 
crops,  and  freight  rates  of  transportation  companies  {Division  of 
Statisticsj  Report  No.  96j  n.  ser.^  June,  1892,  pp.  199-J244).— This  includes 
articles  on  the  acreage  of  wheat  and  cotton,  condition  of  cereal  crops, 
Enropean  crop  report  for  June,  notes  on  foreign  agriculture,  and  trans- 
portation rates. 

Foods  and  food  adulterants — ^tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  prepara- 
tions, G.  L.  Spenceb  and  E.  E.  Ewell  (Division  of  Chemistry,  Bui. 
yo.  13,  part  vn,  pp.  875-1014,  plates  9). — This  includes  statistics  of 
ooDsomption ;  methods  of  preparation  and  adulteration;  methods  of 
analysis;  analyses  by  the  chemists  of  the  Division  of  samples  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market;  analyses  from  other  sources;  discussion  of 
results  of  the  investigation;  a  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa  preparations;  the  text  of  the  United  States  tea  adul- 
teration law;  and  abstracts  from  the  Italian  law  relating  to  the  adul- 
teration of  foods.  The  plates  accompanying  the  text  contain  illustra- 
tions of  genuine  tea  leaves  and  possible  adulterants;  the  upper  and 
lower  epidermis  and  the  stone  cell  of  the  tea  leaf;  seed  coat  of  coffee; 
cross-section  of  raw  coffee;  the  outer,  second,  and  gluten  layers  of 
wheat  bran;  parenchyma  cells,  milk  vessels  and  pitted  cells  of  chicory; 
and  cocoa  husks. 

Some  of  the  general  results  of  the  investigation  are  stated  in  the  fol- 
lo¥ring  paragraphs  taken  from  the  report : 

Tea.— A  large  number  of  the  samples  examined  were  faced.  Facing  consists  in 
trf>iating  the  prepared  leaves  with  mixtures  containing  Prussian  blue,  turmeric, 
indigo,  or  plumbago,  to  impart  some  favorite  color  or  gloss  to  the  leaf,  and  always 
b»8  a  fraudulent  intent.  Leaves  which  have  been  damaged  in  the  manufacture  or 
which  from  their  age  or  certain  imperfection  are  inferior,  are  faced  to  improve  their 
ftppeirance  and  price.  The  teas  consumed  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  themselves 
»re  not  faced,  while  those  for  export  seldom  escape  this  treatment.  The  Chinese  and 
•Itpsaese  black  teas  are  nsnaUy  treated  with  plumbago  (black  lead).     «    «    « 

With  the  present  ideas  in  regard  to  this  practice,  it  can  not  be  considered  a  form 
of  adulteration,  but  facing  should  be  condemned  on  account  of  its  use  in  making 
iiifwior  teas  appear  to  be  of  a  superior  quality.  This  practice  also  enables  the  admix- 
tar©  of  spent  leaves  with  little  fear  of  detection.  Faced  teas  can  not  be  excluded 
^rom  this  country  under  the  United  States  tea  adulteration  act,  since  this  law  spec- 
ifies that  the  addition  of  chemical  and  other  deleterious  substances  must  be  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  render  the  tea  unfit  for  use.  This  wording  admits  of  excessive 
^ing,  since  it  has  never  been  shown  that  the  substances  usually  employed  for  this 
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purpose  are  prejudicial  to  health,  even  when  taken  in  greater  quantities  than  could 
be  employed  in  treating  teas.     *     *     * 

The  analytical  and  other  work  in  connection  with  this  report  indicates  that  there 
are  few  If  any  spurious  teas  on  the  market.  The  range  in  quality  is  undoubtedly 
very  great,  many  samples  deserving  to  be  termed  "  tea  "  simply  because  they  are 
composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  Thea,  and  not  through  the  many  pleasant  qualities 
w^hich  we  usually  associate  with  the  beverage  of  this  name. 

With  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  United  States  adulteration  act,  the  oonsumeris 
reasonably  well  protected,  so  far  as  securing  the  genuine  leaf  is  concerned,  but  of 
course  has  no  protection  from  the  sale  of  inferior  teas. 

Coffee, — The  examination  of  the  cofl'ees  and  coffee  preparations  on  our  markets 
shows  that  the  consumers,  and  especially  the  poor,  are  being  grossly  deceived.  Very 
little  pure  ground  coffee  is  sold,  and  even  whole  coffee  does  not  escape  sophisticatioa. 
The  purchase  of  green  coffee  for  home  roasting  does  not  insure  a  pure  product,  sbee 
even  the  green  coffee  is  imitated.  Stringent  laws  are  certainly  needed  to  suppress 
these  frauds. 

That  there  is  a  large  demand  for  imitation  coffee  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  its 
importation  from  Germany.  The  manufacture  of  these  coffees  in  imitation  of  the 
form  of  the  genuine  bean  should  be  interdicted,  even  if  the  product  is  to  be  sold 
as  a  substitute. 

Cocoa  preparations. — \OiQi  samples  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  this  Department, 
27  contained  large  additions  of  starch  or  flour,  14  large  amounts  of  cocoa  husks,  and 
33  from  50  to  72  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  nutrients  in  a  cup  of  pure  cocoa  containing 
2.5  grams  of  the  material,  are  calculated  to  be  protein  0.5,  fat  0.6,  and  carbohy- 
drates 0.6  gram.] 

Beef  tea  was  once  considered  to  be  a  very  concentrated  and  easily  digestible  food, 
and  was  given  to  invalids  in  small  quantities  with  full  confidence  in  its  great,  almost 
miraculous,  nourishing  power.  It  has  long  since  been  degraded  very  nearly  to  the 
rank  of  a  mere  stimulant,  and  is  never  intelligently  administered,  except  when 
accompanied  by  an  ample  amount  of  nourishing  food.  As  a  concentrated  and  easily 
digestible  food  for  invalids  cocoa  preparations  are  already  beginning  to  share  the 
same  fate ;  as  material  for  the  preparation  of  pleasant,  exhilaratiug,  and  slightly 
nutritive  beverages  for  both  weak  and  strong,  the  career  of  cocoa  preparations  is 
only  just  begun.  Moreover,  their  progress  in  popular  favor  will  keep  pace  with  the 
manufacturers*  appreciation  of  this  fact.     ♦    »     » 

The  results  of  these  investigations  emphasize  in  many  ways  the  many  pleas  that 
have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  standards  of  purity,  strength,  and  quality 
for  foods — for  some  .certain  means  of  enabling  the  public  to  know  the  strength, 
quality,  and  degree  of  purity  of  the  food  materials  on  the  markets.  The  question 
of  economy  alone  is  sufficiently  important  to  justify  serious  consideration  of  this 
need,  for  no  question  can  be  of  more  importance  to  a  great  part  of  our  nation  than 
questions  of  economy  in  food,  drink,  and  clothing. 

Experiments  with  sugar  beets  in  1891,  H.  W.  Wiley  {Division 
of  Chemistry  J  Bui.  No.  33,  pp.  158). — This  is  a  record  of  the  experiments 
in  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom, 
conducted  by  the  author  in  1891,  with  the  collaboration  of  W.  Maxwell, 
W.  A.  Henry,  and  others.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  distributed 
to  farmers  15,000  packages  of  sugar  beet  seed,  each  pa<!kage  accom- 
panied by  directions  for  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  sugar  beets, 
and  for  taking  samples  of  the  beets  for  analysis  and  forwarding  them 
to  the  Department.  About  one  third  of  those  receiving  seed  forwarded 
samples  of  beets.  The  results  of  the  analyses  of  these  are  tabulated 
by  States  and  Territories  and  by  counties.  The  averages  by  States 
and  Territories  are  as  follows: 
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Average  results  by  States  and  Territones  of  the  sugar  beet  trials. 


Number 

of 
^row^ra. 

Analyses  of  beets. 

Yield  of 

beets  per 

acre. 

Probable 
yield  of 
sucrose 

per  acre. 

State. 

ToUl 
soUds. 

Sucrose 
in  Juice. 

Sucrose 
in  beet. 

Purity. 

Arizona 

2 

2 

4 

30 

3 

2 

1 

22 

56 

1 

214 

20 

2 

1 

36 

27 

29 

32 

45 

3 

1 

1 

10 

3 

10 

48 

1 

31 

5 

138 

3 

7 

17 

6 

402 

10 

Percent. 
14.56 
11.42 
15.24 
17.75 
14.56 
17.78 
17.87 
16.09 
15.97 
15.99 
16.32 
16.45 
14.60 
11.28 
16.91 
17.12 
17.48 
17.99 
16.22 
20.47 
15.28 
10.91 
19.21 
15.83 
16.97 
16.23 
12.58 
17.72 
17.78 
17.41 
14.02 
15.57 
15.32 
1&34 
15.35 
18.18 

Percent. 

8.09 

6.73 
11.64 
13,76 
11.34 
11.60 
13.40 
12.34 
12.32 
13.05 
12.46 
11.25 

9.60 

7.75 
13.31 
13.03 
11.01 
13.93 
12.37 
18.10 
12.25 

7.72 
14.53 
12.21 
12.46 
11.93 

6.91 
14.57 
13.98 
13.11 

9.28 
10.86 
11.80 
15.23 
11.64 
14.19 

Percent 
7.69 
6.39 
11.00 
13.08 
10.77 
11.03 
12.76 
11.73 
11.64 
12.40 
11.82 
10.60 
9.12 
7.36 
12.64 
12.38 
10.42 
13.23 
11.67 
17.20 
11.64 
7.33 
13.81 
11.58 
11.84 
11.33 
6.37 
13.84 
13.29 
12.45 
8.77 
10.31 
11.12 
14.47 
11.05 
13.48 

Percent 
56.9 
58.8 
75.8 
76.1 
77.3 
64.9 
74.9 
76.4 
76.9 
81.6 
75.7 
68.2 
63.7 
68.5 
78.0 
75.7 
62.4 
76.8 
75.3 
88.0 
80.0 
70.8 
74.8 
76.8 
73.2 
78.5 
53.3 
82.2 
78.7 
75.3 
65.8 
69.1 
76.0 
83.9 
75.8 
78.1 

Tons. 

Pounde. 

ArksoMM 

California 

14.2 
14.8 
14.2 

2,  IftS 

Co)on<1n 

3, 21*3 

Coiui«cticat 

2,305 

Georgia 

iJJhf^ 

Iffijiois 

TiM^inna  .                 .     .    

15.7 
U.O 
20.9 
17.3 
16.2 

2,798 
2,416 

Indian  Tfrrit^ry  . 

3,8I« 
2,914 
2,3H7 

Iowa r 

K41l«t« .    

Kentucky 

Marvland 

Michigan 

Ifiaaouri 

17.2 

ia5 

22.1 
17.6 
13.2 
7.8 
14.8 
13.1 
15.5 

3,444 
3,251 
2,379 

Montana 

3,495 
2,351 

Xebraaka                              

"V*»vjnU 

2,340 

*few  HatnnAliire                      ... 

2,486 
1,236 

New  Jwsfey                     ...... 

^ewilexko 

Sew  York 

2,793 

Korth  Dakota          

16.0 
16.9 

2,568 

Ohio 

3,055 

OU^Knua           

Oregon 

PcDiiaylTania 

15.6 
15.6 
16.7 

6.5 
12.9 
19.3 

8.2 
16.1 
11.1 

3,480 
2,772 

Sooth  Dakota          

2,958 

Tfanraaee .                       

1,.306 
1,663 
2,768 
1,511 

Texas ...                          

Tirgiaia 

Waafains^ton    

WiaecwBn                        

2,833 
2,130 

Wjoming 

In  regard  to  the  data  by  States,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  can  not  be  taken 
to  represent  actually  the  possibilities  of  each  State  in  the  growth  of  sugar  beets.  In 
the  first  place  the  results  of  a  single  year  of  culture,  however  carefully  it  may  be 
conducted,  could  not  be  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  any  one  State  or 
locality  in  the  production  of  beets.  In  the  second  place  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  farmers  of  different  States  may  not  have  followed  exactly  the  same  method  of 
Banipling  beets.  In  some  of  the  cases  at  least,  where  the  general  average  of  the 
State  seems  to  ran  low,  it  is  found  that  the  average  weight  of  the  beet  was  far  above 
that  which  is  required  of  a  beet  of  high  saccharine  strength. 

The  results,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  simply  tentative,  showing  in  general 
where  beets  of  tine  quality  can  be  produced,  but  not  in  any  way  deciding  on  the 
comparative  ability  of  the  several  States  for  the  production  of  rich  beets. 

Beports  are  given  of  sugar  beet  experiments  in  Wisconsin  by  W.  A. 
Henry,  and  of  the  work  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Experiment  Station  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  by  W.  Max- 
well, who  was  in  charge  of  the  station  during  the  season ;  together  with 
a  letter  from  H.  T.  Oxnard  on  the  prospects  of  the  beet  sugar  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

Prof.  Henry's  report  shows  that  1,000  pounds  of  sugar  beet  seed  was 
distributed  to  850  farmers  in  Wisconsin.  Samples  of  the  beets  grown 
▼^«  sent  by  373  persons.  A  large  number  of  others  reported  failure  of 
the  crop  on  account  of  severe  drouth.    According  to  the  analyses  of 
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these  samples,  the  percentage  of  sagar  ranged  from  7.12  to  23.52  and 
averaged  12.56.  The  average  yield  is  estimated  at  over  15  tons  of 
roots  per  acre.  The  beets  grown  at  the  station  ranged  fix)m  13.27  to 
17.56  per  cent  in  sugar,  averaging  15.6  per  cent.  At  the  station  the 
estimated  cost  of  growing  and  harvesting  beets  with  a  yield  of  14 
tons  of  roots  per  acre,  at  the  current  wages,  is  $3.76  per  ton  of  washed 
beets. 

At  Schuyler  field  experiments  were  made  on  the  yield  of  cleaned 
beets  of  different  varieties,  early  t?«.late  planting,  distance  of  planting, 
time  of  harvesting,  the  effect  of  fertilizers,  and  the  changes  in  weight 
and  in  sucrose  content  of  beets  after  pulling.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant indications  of  these  experiments  are  here  given. 

Yield  of  different  varieties, 
(Mean  of  field  A  And  field  B.) 


Varieties. 


Weight 
of  b^ta 
per  acre. 


Sagar 
per  acre. 


Parity 
ofjoJoes. 


Elitt' 

Knaiior 

Leuiairo 

Deeprez  

Vilmorin 

Klein  Wauzleben 


Tons. 
19.33 
19.49 
20.94 
23.85 
23.45 
23.55 


Pound*. 
5,564 
5,643 
5,698 
6,459 
6,407 
6,621 


Percent 
84.6 
«l4 
88.0 
8I.S 
85.4 
83.3 


The  analysis  of  the  varieties  does  not  require  further  comment.  The  almost  iden- 
tical values  of  the  Klein  Wanzlehen,  Desprez,  and  Vilmorin  varieties  are  very  nota- 
ble. The  other  varieties  form  a  second  class  in  respect  of  the  actual  money  value 
per  acre.     *    *    * 

The  experiments  conducted  with  the  view  of  observing  the  results  of  early  and 
late  planting  indicated  that  early  planting  may  be  expected  to  give  the  highest 
money  value  yield  per  acre.     *     *     » 

The  fertilizer  experiments  indicate  that  the  soil  of  the  station  farm  contains  all  the 
constituents  of  plant  food  in  abundance,  and  that  artificial  aid  can  not  be  given  to 
the  growing  plant  with  any  apparent  advantage. 

In  respect  to  the  distances  that  the  beets  should  be  placed  from  each  other  or  the 
number  of  plants  given  to  an  acre,  the  experiments  on  the  No.  1  series  of  the  small 
plats  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  money  value  of  the  crop  was  greatest  where 
the  greatest  number  of  beets  were  placed  upon  the  acre.     *    *    * 

The  means  of  analyses  indicating  the  condition  of  the  beets  at  the  periods  when 
the  tests  were  made,  show  that  the  crop  generally,  and  particularly  in  field  B,  where 
the  beets  were  planted  early,  had  reached  a  high  condition,  in  respect  of  the  weight 
of  the  beets  and  the  sugar  content  of  the  juices,  on  September  15.  Further,  that 
certain  of  the  varieties  had  reached  a  maximum  value  by  September  25  and  that  all 
of  the  varieties  were  at  their  best  by  October  15,  and  after  that  date  the  content  of 
sucrose  began  to  fall  away.  Those  observations  indicate  the  time  when  in  a  normal 
season  the  harvesting  and  handling  of  the  beets  by  the  factories  should  commence  in 
that  part  of  Nebraska.  The  past  season  has  been  an  abnormal  and  late  oue^  and 
it  is  apparent  that  with  a  moderately  early  planting  season  (April  20  to  Hay  1), 
and  proper  cultivation,  a  crop  should  be  ready  for  the  factory  commencing  Septem- 
ber 1.     *     *     * 

Commencing  September  1,  a  three  months'  factory  season  is  almost  assured,  and 
that  would  enable  a  factory  with  a  capacity  of  300  tons  per  day  to  work  up  about 
30,000  tons  of  beets  by  December  1,  or  the  product  of  3,000  acres  at  10  tons  per  acre. 
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Hie  experiments  made  in  order  to  determine  the  loss  of  weight  by  evaporation 
and  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  evaporation  with  the  removal  of  the  beets  from  the 
earth  apon  the  sucrose  contained  in  the  beet,  have  indicated  that  no  gain  occurs  in 
the  socroee  content  of  the  beet,  but  that  an  actual  loss  of  sugar  takes  place  if  any 
length  of  time  is  allowed  to  transpire  between  the  raising  of  the  beets  from  the  soil 
and  the  handling  of  them  in  the  factory.  It  thus  appears  of  advantage  to  the  grower 
and  the  manufactorer  that  the  beets  should  not  only  be  harvested  at  the  period  of 
their  maximum  su^irar  value,  but  that  they  should  be  handled  by  the  factory  as  nearly 
a^  possible  as  they  come  fr^sh  from  the  field. 

A  large  number  of  beets  were  selected  for  beet  mothers,  and  the 
changes  of  these  in  the  silo  are  to  be  studied  in  the  spring. 

The  work  of  the  Department  has  certainly  resulted  in  great  good  in  interesting 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  problem  of  sugar  beet  culture.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has,  however,  decided  not  to  make  as  large  a  distribution 
of  sugar  beet  seed  in  the  manner  practiced  during  the  past  two  years,  but  to  con- 
centrate his  efforts  in  the  development  of  a  sugar  beet  station,  in  which  practical 
Ulnstrations  can  be  given  of  the  very  best  methods  of  sugar  beet  culture  and  the 
•election  of  mothers  for  the  production  of  a  high  grade  of  seed. 

Record  of  experiments  with  solium  in  1891,  H.  W.  Wilet 
(Ditmon  of  Chemistry^  Bui.  No.  34,  pp.  132). — ^The  experiments  re- 
ported upon  include  those  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum 
juices,  especially  by  means  of  the  alcohol  method  of  separation  (E.  S. 
R^voL  n,  p.  469);  in  the  treatment  of  molasses  from  other  sugar 
houses;  and  culture  exi>eriments  at  Sterling,  Manhattan,  and  Medicine 
Lodge,  Kansas,  and  at  Patterson,  Louisiana. 

The  proposed  use  of  alcohol  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum  is  not 
claimed  as  new  by  the  Department.  Many  years  ago  a  French  chemist,  H.  Joulie, 
pabhshed  a  work  on  sorghum  sugar,  entitled  Etudes  et  Experiences  sur  Je  Sorgho  a 
Suare,  On  pages  106  et  seq,  he  speaks  of  a  proposed  method  for  the  manufacture 
of  rogar  from  sorghum  by  the  use  of  alcohol^  in  which  the  alcohol  was  applied 
directly  to  the  expressed  juice  of  the  cane. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  this  method  would  work  admirably,  and  the 
cmly  objection  to  it  is  in  respect  of  the  great  amount  of  alcohol  which  would  be 
required.  For  this  reason  it  win  never  be  adopted  in  practice  unless  alcohol  should 
hecotne  very  much  cheaper  than  it  ever  has  been  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  process  of  Joulie,  moreover,  could  only  be  employed  with  mill  juices,  and  not 
to  advantage  with  diffusion  juices,  which  are  much  more  dilute  than  mill  juices 
and  would  require  a  much  larger  quantity  of  alcohol.    *    *    * 

Several  years  before  Joulie  proposed  to  use  alcohol  for  making  sugar  from  sorghum, 
«Q  English  patent^  No.  665,  issued  March  27, 1858,  was  granted  to  William  Armond 
Gilbee  for  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.     *    •     • 

The  method  proposed  by  Joulie,  which  was  never  practiced  except  in  the  labora- 
tory, is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
<^iiltare,  with  the  exception  of  the  stage  of  the  process  at  which  the  alcohol  is  applied. 
[In  the  method  as  used  by  the  Department  the  alcohol  is  added  to  the  clarified 
^iffosion  juice  after  the  latter  has  been  concentrated  to  a  sirup  containing  about 
KpercentofsoUds.] 

The  principle  of  the  method  practiced  by  the  Department  rests  on  a  different 
Wis  from  that  described  by  Gilbee.  The  chief  object  of  the  method  of  GQbee  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  beet  sirup,  while  the  object  of  the  experiments  carried 
<A  by  OS  was  to  separate  the  incrystallizable  carbohydrates.  While  the  method  of 
Qilbee  embodies  the  main  process  of  our  method,  it  is  seen  without  discussion  that 
it  ooold  not  be  appUed  economically. 
3080-No.  1 6 
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It  is  but  just  to  say  that  our  method  was  developed,  perfected,  and  carried  ont  in 
its  experimental  work  before  our  attention  was  called  to  the  patent  of  Gilbee  in 
March,  1892,  by  Prof.  C.  A.  O.  Rosell  of  the  Patent  Office. 

The  use  of  alcohol  for  percipitating  gums  for  chemical  purposes  has  long  been  prac- 
ticed. Its  application  to  sorghum  molasses  for  this  purpose  is  described  by  Dr. 
Peter  Collier  and  Mr.  Cliflford  Richardson  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  1878,  page  107.     *     *    * 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  which  were  conducted  that  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  this  process  is  not  so  much  in  the  increased  yield  of  sugar  as  in  the  e»^ 
with  which  the  material  can  be  passed  through  the  sugar  factory.  With  ordinary 
sorghum  massecuite  it  is  necessary  to  run  a  centrifugal  machine  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  in  order  to  dry  a  very  small  charge,  while  with  massecuite  made  by  the  alco- 
hol process  from  two  to  five  minutes  have  been  found  to  be  entirely  sufficient  for  the 
maximum  charge. 

Insect  Life,  {Division  of  Entomology^  In8€<^t  Life^  vol.  iv.,  JS^os.  9  and 
lOy  June^  1892j  pp.  293-352^  Jigs.  17). — This  double  number  contains 
the  following  articles : 

Tlie  pea  and  bean  weeviU  (pp.  297-302). — A  summary  of  the  main  facts 
in  the  life  histories  of  the  pea  weevil  (Brnchus  pisi)  and  the  bean  weevil 
{B.fabcB)j  compiled  from  C.  V.  Eiley's  third  report  as  entomologist  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  with  the  addition  of  subsequent  notes  princi- 
pally concerning  the  earlier  stages  of  these  insects.  The  accompany- 
ing illustrations  represent  the  two  species  in  their  different  stages. 

The  ox  lot  in  the  United  States,  C.  V.  Riley  (pp.  302-317).— This  con- 
tains  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  life  history  of  the  ox  botfly, 
ox  warble,  or  heel  fly,  as  it  is  variously  called.  The  ox  bot  of  this 
country,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  the  European  spe- 
cies Hypoderma  bovis,  is  referable  to  a  distinct  species,  Hypodenna 
lineata.  This  insect  is  distributed  throughout  the  European  countries 
and  practically  throughout  the  United  States,  but  whether  of  Ameri- 
can or  European  origin  remains  to  be  determined.  H.  bovis  also 
abounds  throughout  Europe,  but  has  never  been  found  to  occur  in 
America,  which  is  a  remarkable  fact  when  it  is  considered  how  fre- 
quently cattle  are  imported  from  abroad.  The  main  facts  in  the  life 
history  of  H.  lineata  as  observed  in  this  country  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

The  eggs  are  fastened  to  the  hair  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly on  the  flanks  and  on  the  legs  near  the  heels,  and  are  taken 
into  the  stomach  by  the  cattle  when  they  lick  themselves.  The  egg 
splits  and  the  young  larva  or  gi'ub,  which  was  well  developed  when  the 
egg  was  laid,  is  released  and  attaches  itself  by  means  of  the  spiny  proc- 
esses with  which  its  body  is  armed  to  the  esophageal  wall.  It  soon 
molts  and  remains  in  the  second  or  smooth  stage  for  eight  or  nine 
months,  wandering  slowly  about  in  the  tissues  of  it«  host,  partaking 
of  little  nourishment,  and  developing  very  slowly,  if  at  all.  During  the 
winter  the  larva  of  this  stage  penetrates  the  skin,  and  molting  a  second 
time  reassumes  its  spiny  character  and  develops  rapidly.  A  third 
molt  then  takes  place,  the  larva  of  this  stage  living  within  the  swell- 
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ings  or  sacs  under  the  animars  skin.  In  the  course  of  time  it  works 
its  way  oat^  enters  the  ground,  and  assumes  the  perfect  stage  or  pupa- 
rium,  which  is  simply  the  contracted  and  hardened  larva,  the  mature 
Insect  or  fly  issuing  a  few  weeks  afterward. 

The  insect  is  described  and  illustrated  by  numerous  figures  repre- 
senting its  various  stages;  the  differences  between  it  and  B.  bovis  are 
presented  in  tabular  form,  with  accompanying  diagrams  and  figures  of 
both  species  for  comparison. 

The  ravages  of  the  leopard  moth  in  Broohlyn,  N.  Pike  (pp.  317-319). — 
An  account  of  the  depredations  of  the  leopard  moth  {Zeuzera  pyrina) 
in  Brooklyn,  !N'ew  York.  This  destructive  insect,  which  is  of  European 
origin,  has  been  known  in  this  country  for  the  past  five  years,  but  has 
not  until  very  recently  extended  its  ravages  beyond  a  radius  of  a  few 
miles  from  New  York  City.  According  to  the  writer,  however,  it  is 
rapidly  spreading  to  the  surrounding  country  and  may  eventually  prove 
a  much  more  serious  pest  and  one  more  difficult  to  eradicate  than  the 
pernicious  Gypsy  moth.  Like  that  insect,  it  is  a  general  feeder,  affect- 
ing a  great  variety  of  woody  plants,  particularly  elm  and  maple.  The 
larvae  attack  only  living  trees,  boring  into  the  larger  branches  and  the 
heart  of  the  tree.  Illustrations  of  the  insect  are  given,  and  a  list  is 
appended  of  twenty-four  trees  and  shrubs  observed  by  the  writer  to 
be  affected  by  it. 

How  far  do  bees  fly  t  F,  Benton  (pp.  319-321). — A  discussion  showing 
the  error  of  recent  popular  computations  of  the  distance  bees  go  after 
honey.  Observation  and  experiment,  it  is  stated,  show  that  the  usual 
range  of  flight  is  2  to  3  miles,  and  that  pasturage  to  be  profitable  should 
be  within  this  distance  of  the  apiary. 

Hfote  on  the  water  bug  found  by  J.  L.  Zabrishie^  E,  Bergroth  (p.  321). — 
A  short  note  on  the  water  bug  previously  described  and  figured  in 
Insect  Life,  vol.  rv,  p.  198  (B.  S.  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  548).  The  species  is 
identified  as  an  undetermined  adult  male  of  the  family  Hydrometridae 
and  the  name  Rheumatobates  rileyi  is  proposed  for  it. 

The  locust  or  grasshopper  outlook  (pp.  321-323). — A  summary  of  a 
paper  presented  by  Pro£  Eiley  in  1891,  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  offset  published  statements 
calculated  to  cause  unnecessary  alarm. 

^rly  published  references  to  some  of  our  injurious  insects^  n,  F,  M. 
V^ter  (pp.  323-326). — A  continuation  of  a  paper  begun  in  Insect  Life, 
vol.  IV,  p.  262  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ni,  p.  812),  concerning  early  accounts  of 
our  more  common  injurious  species  of  insects.  The  following  species 
are  referred  to  in  this  article:  Isosoma  hordei,  EUwhista prwmatnrella^ 
Cfctdomyta  destructor^  Qortyna  niteUiy  and  Heliothis  armigera. 

Strange  developments  of  stomata  on  Carya  alba  caused  by  Phylloxera^ 
D.  A.  Owen  (p.  327).— A  paper  read  before  the  Indiana  Academy  of 
Soences,  December  30, 1891. 
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Extracts  from  correspondence  (pp.  327-335). — Among  the  letters  pub- 
lished under  this  heading  the  following  are  of  special  interest:  Destruc- 
tion of  plant  lice  in  the  ^gg  state;  remedies  for  leaf-cutting  ants;  anew 
fumigator  for  scale  insects — a  detailed  description  of  anew  kind  of  appa- 
ratus used  in  California;  the  fumigation  of  scale-infested  fruit  trees;  life 
history  and  treatment  of  the  mosquito;  loss  from  grain  weevils  in 
Texas,  andthebisulphideof  carbon  remedy;  addition  of  lime  to  arsenical 
spray;  bumblebees  and  the  production  of  clover  seed. 

General  notes  (pp.  335-352). — ^Accounts  are  given  of  the  appearances 
of  different  species  of  insects  on  the  surface  of  snow  and  of  the  receipt 
in  Africa  of  recent  consignments  of  the  Vedalia.  Abstracts  are  given  of 
resolutions  for  the  protection  of  fruit  trees  in  California.  Other  notes 
treat  of  the  following  topics:  Strawberry  leaf  roller  in  Kentucky;  Phyl- 
loxera at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  a  new  tree  band;  a  true  bug  dam- 
aging peanuts  in  China;  Sarcophaga  in  the  human  ear;  Japanese  peach 
moth;  hop  louse  and  the  use  of  quassia  ts.  kerosene  as  a  remedy  for  it; 
Angoumois  grain  moth  in  Pennsylvania;  and  abundance  of  Attagenus 
piceus  in  Illinois. 

Manual  of  the  Phanerogams  and  Fteridophytes  of  western 
Texas,  J.  M.  Coulter  (Dtt^mon  of  Botany^  Contributions  from  the  U,& 
National  Herbarium,  vol.  ii,  Ifo,  2,  June  1, 1892,  pp.  153-345,  plates  2).— 
This  is  the  second  part  of  a  manual  intended  to  include  descriptions  of 
all  Texan  plants  west  of  the  ninety-seventh  meridian.  The  first  part, 
containing  the  Polypetalse,  was  issued  as  vol.  n,  No.  1,  of  the  same 
series  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  103).  The  Ganiopetalae  described  include 
925  species  in  275  genera  belonging  to  31  orders.  The  largest  orders 
are  the  Compositae,  represented  by  430  species  in  127  genera;  Scrophu- 
larinejB,  ^  species  in  21  genera;  Labiatae,  60  species  in  24  genera; 
Asclepiadeae,  38  species  in  9  genera;  Boragineie,34  species  in  10  genera; 
ConvolvulaceaB,  33  species  in  8  genera;  Solanaceae,  31  species  in  13 
genera;  Eubiaceee,  30  species  in  10  genera. 
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On  the  detenmiiation  of  potash,  F.  Jean  and  Trillat  {Bui  Soc. 
Ckim.  7  {1892) J  ser.  3,  pp.  228). — ^The  aqneons  solution  containing  potash 
is  heated  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  hydrate  to  expel  the  ammonia, 
filtered  if  necessary,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated 
to  a  simp  with  an  excess  of  platinic  chloride.  After  being  taken  up 
and  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether  the  platinum  salt  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  and  treated  while  hot  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  sodium 
formate,  which  reduces  the  platinum.  This  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  acidulated  water,  incinerated,  and  weighed.  Objections 
to  the  method  are  that  the  sodium  formate  decomposes,  the  reduction 
of  the  platinum  takes  place  slowly,  and  the  latter  adheres  to  the  sides 
of  the  vessel.  These  objections  are  overcome  when  the  reduction  of 
the  platinum  salt  is  effected  by  means  of  formic  aldehyde  solution, 
a  few  drops  of  which  are  added  to  the  alkaline  solution.  The  reduc- 
tion is  almost  instantaneous  and  the  platinum  separates  out,  when  the 
liquid  is  stirred  during  the  heating,  in  black  clots,  which  are  easily 
collected.  Formic  aldehyde  solution  can  easily  be  preserved  without 
decomposing. — ^e.  w.  a. 

Voliunetric  method  for  determining  phosphoric  acid,  M.  Spioa 
( Gazetta  chimica  italianay  22  {1892)^p.  117;  abs.  in  Ghem.  Ztg.y  1892^  Repert.j 
p.  148). — Tlie  method  is  said  to  be  especially  apphcable  to  the  determi- 
nation of  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag  and  other  phosphates  used  for 
fertilizing  purx)08es.  The  iron,  manganese,  sihcic  acid,  and  aluminium 
are  first  removed  either  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  better,  sul- 
phuric acid.  According  to  the  first  method  the  fertilizer  is  smelted  in 
a  i>orcelain  crucible  with  sodium  carbonate  and  silica,  ground,  and 
extracted  with  hot  water;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  taken 
up  in  water,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  drjTiess, 
and  again  taken  up  in  water. 

According  to  the  second  method,  the  phosphate  is  evaporated  nearly 
to  dryness  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  extracted  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  and  neutralized  with  soda. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  determined  volumetrically  in  either  solution. 
A  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  are  added  to  the  solution  which  is  then 
earefully  neutralized  and  made  to  a  definite  volume.  To  an  aliquot 
part  a  titrated  solution  of  ferric- potassium  sulphate  (iron  alum)  is  added 
onto  the  phosphoric  add  is  all  precipitated  as  ferric-phosphate,  the 
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end  of  the  precipitation  being  recognized  by  means  of  salicylic  add 
After  complete  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  the  slightest  excess 
of  iron  solution  gives  a  violet  color  with  salicylic.  The  strength  of  the 
iron  solution  is  determined  by  titrating  with  ammonium  sodium  phos- 
phate.— E.  w.  A. 

A  new  and  rapid  method  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in 
organic  bodies,  W.  F.  K.  Stock  [Analyst^  1892j  pp.  109-113).— Thx^ 
method  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  Kjeldahl  method,  using  manganese 
dioxide  as  the  oxidizing  agent.  From  0.6  to  1  gram  of  substance  is 
heated  without  boiling  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  or  small  beaker  with  10 
c.  c.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  5  grams  of  pulverized  native  man- 
ganese dioxide,  until  the  solution  assumes  a  dark-green  color,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  manganic  sulphate,  which  indicates  the  end  of  the  re- 
action. The  digestion  fla«k  or  beaker  is  cooled,  cold  water  is  added, 
and  the  contents  are  transferred  to  a  copper  distilling  flask;  an  excess 
of  sodium  hydrate  is  added,  and  the  ammonia  distilled,  collected,  and 
titrated.  The  distilling  flask  is  supplied  with  a  supply  tube  for  adding 
sodium  hydrate  and  a  wide  evolution  tube  to  act  as  a  reflux  tube  in 
case  of  sudden  frothing.  A  Wurtz  flask  is  interposed  between  the  dis- 
tilling flask  and  the  condenser,  which  serves  as  a  wash  flask  and  holds 
back  the  sodium  hydrate.  Both  flasks  are  kept  boiling  throughout  the 
test.  The  copper-distilling  flask  is  used  because  the  breakage  was 
very  large  with  glass  flasks,  owing  to  the  bumping. 

The  method  now  disclosed  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  simply  a  modification  of 
Kjeldahi's  process,  ^eldahl  effects  oxidation  at  the  expense  of  solphuric  acid,  and 
although  he  uses  potassium  permanganate  to  complete  the  oxidation  he  does  not 
rely  upon  it  as  a  principal  reagent. 

Kjeldahl's  method  requires  much  more  time  than  the  method  I  propose.  I  have 
completely  oxidized  a  sample  of  bone  powder  in  three  minutes,  and  have  determined 
the  nitrogen  in  fifty  miuutes  from  the  time  of  weighing  out  the  sample. 

The  following  percentages  of  nitrogen  were  found : 

By  new 
method. 

Bone  meal 

Cotton  cake 

Cot  t-on -seed  cake 

Fish  flesh 

Commercial  uric  acid  . 


*  Theoretically. 

'^Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the  method  for  determining  the 
nitrogen  of  ferrocyanides  and  some  alkaloids,  but  so  far  without  suc- 
cess." 

Fears  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Dyer  and  Mr.  Coste  that  the  addi- 
tion of  manganese  dioxide  would  result  in  a  loss  of  nitrogen.  They 
had  found  that  the  addition  of  permanganate  in  the  Kjeldahl  process 
was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  in  some  cases  might  cause  serious 
error. — w.  H.  B. 

On  the  occurrence  in  varions  plants  of  a  zylose-jrielding  gum. 
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^^,  H^BiUT  {Ann.  Agrmi,,  IS  {lS92)j  Ko.  5, pp.  :26UJ267).— The  synthesis 

r>f  the  carboliydrates  of  pknts  is  briefly  discussed.    The  demonstration 

l»y  Maquenne  of  ihe  hepUme  charaetet  of  the  perseite  of  Miintz  and 

;^l^areano,  and  the  discovery  of  the  pentose  character  of  arabinose  by 

^l^ihani  and  of  xylose  by  Wheeler  and  Tollens,  have  strengthened  the 

♦lieory  of  the  formation  of  the  carbohydrates  from  formic  aldehyde. 

"Adhere  have  now  been  found  in  plants  substances  having  carbon  atoms 

»s  follows:  Glycerin  of  the  fatty  acids  C3,  erythrite  C4,  pentaglucosea 

C?5,  glucoses  Ce,  and  heptaglucoses  G-..    The  author  has  investigated  the 

<listribution  of  xylose-yielding  gum  in  different  families  of  plants.    He 

lias  found  it  in  hay  of  grasses,  in  alfalfa,  flax,  and  the  dry  residues  of 

VH*ets  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  in  soils  rich  in  organic  matter,  and 

he  concludes  that  it  is  an  important  constituent  in  the  majority  of 

plants. — w.  H.  B. 

Studies  on  the  action  of  strongly  dilated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  digestible  albuminoids  in 
▼arions  foods  and  feeding  stuffs,  A.  Stutzeb  (Landtc.  Vers.Stat.j  40j 
pp,  101-175). — ^This  is  a  continuation  of  investigations  reported  by  the 
author  under  the  same  title  in  Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  37  (1890),  pp.  107-133. 
The  question  to  be  investigated  was  whether  in  the  testing  of  different 
fet^ing  stuffs  the  digestible  albuminoids  contained  therein  are  dissolved 
by  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  same  rapidity,  or  whether  the 
solubility  of  albuminoid  bodies  in  different  feeding  stuffs  is  dift'erent. 

The  earlier  report  was  largely  occupied  with  a  description  of  the 
author's  method  of  fractional  digestion.  In  this  determinations  are 
made  in  the  substance  tested  of  the  total  nitrogen,  the  amide  nitrogen, 
and  the  nitrogen  dissolved  in  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  solution  after 
deducting  the  amide  nitrogen. 

Further  studies  rex)orted  in  the  present  article  indicated  that  for  these 
experiments  the  digestive  fluids  need  not  be  freshly  prepared,  but  might 
be  several  months  old  without  harm  in  case  they  had  been  closely  stop- 
pered and  kept  in  a  cool  place  away  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun; 
and  that  in  studies  on  peanut  cake,  rice  feed,  and  cocoanut  cake  the 
result  was  the  same  whether  the  substance  was  very  finely  ground  or 
whether  the  particles  were  0.5  to  1  mm.  in  size.    Dried  diffusion  resi- 
dues and  hay  were  more  digestible  in  a  finely  ground  condition  than 
when  coarser.    In  the  case  of  coarse  fodders,  therefore,  the  material 
should  be  finely  ground. 

The  experiments  reported  in  the  present  article  were  on  peanut  cake, 
rice  feed,  cocoanut  cake,  dried  diffusion  residues,  and  hay.  These 
studies  showed  the  rapidity  with  which  the  digestible  albuminoids  con- 
tained in  different  feeding  stuffs  were  dissolved  by  pepsin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  be  very  diflerent.  This  difference  is  traced  to  specific 
peculiarities  of  the  different  albuminoid  substances.  Setting  aside  the 
individual  differences  in  the  case  of  different  animals,  it  is  believed  to 
be  possible  by  means  of  the  method  of  fractional  digestion  worked  out 
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to  determine  with  reasonable  accuracy  whether  the  albuminoids  con- 
tained in  this  or  that  feeding  stuff  are  more  difficultly  or  more  easily 
digestible;  also  whether  by  different  means  of  preparation,  as  cooking, 
steaming,  drying,  ensiling,  etc.,  or  by  the  addition  of  salt,  preserva- 
tives, etc.,  the  original  digestibility  of  the  albuminoids  is  favorably  or 
unfavorably  aflfected.  The  new  method  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  no  less 
value  in  the  investigation  of  human  foods  than  in  testing  the  value  of 
animal  foods.  It  is  self-understood  that  the  method  foUows  only  tlie 
purely  chemical  course  of  digestion  and  also  that  the  results  of  this 
"  fractional "  digestion  give  no  absolute  figures  but  only  comparative 
ones.  The  disadvantageous  effect  of  salicylic  acid  and  saccharine  and 
the  indifferent  action  of  thymol  on  digestion  of  the  protein  have  been 
alluded  to  in  other  places.  The  action  of  certain  organic  acids  has  also 
been  studied  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii,  p.  525).  Later  experiments  show  the 
high  value  of  lactic,  malic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids  and  the  very  low 
value  of  acetic  and  butyric  acids.  For  the  action  of  common  salt  see 
E.  S.  R.,  vol.  II,  p.  526.  The  experiments  formerly  made  by  G.  Kiihn 
and  U.  Kreusler,  showing  the  disadvantage  of  steaming  and  cooking 
feeding  stuffs  as  regards  the  digestibility  of  the  albuminoids,  have  been 
corroborated.  The  baking  of  flour  in  bread  renders  the  ^buminoids 
more  difficultly  digestible,  while  the  starchy  constituents  are  made 
more  easily  digestible  by  this  process.  In  experiments  here  reported 
and  in  others  the  author  has  found  invariably  that  the  heating  of  sub- 
stances up  to  that  temperature  at  which  the  albuminoid  bodies  coagu- 
late renders  them  more  difficultly  digestible.  The  diflference  is  stiU 
more  marked  when  instead  of  pepsin  solution  the  solvents  are  pure 
water  and  acidulated  water.  The  diminished  solubility  of  the  albumi- 
noids is  believed  to  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  these  bodies  can 
act  as  ferments,  and  by  heating  this  fermentative  action  is  destroyed. 
Numerous  observations  favor  this  theory.  The  results  already  obtained 
give  encouragement  for  the  hope  that  by  this  means  of  "  fractional'' 
digestion  much  may  be  learned  regarding  the  behavior  of  albuminoids 
under  the  influence  of  the  digestive  fluids. — e.  w.  a. 

The  digestibility  and  the  nutritive  value  of  cellnlose,  K.  Zuktz 
{Arch.  ges.  Physiol.^  49^  pp.  477-484;  abs.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  CJiem.y  21^pp. 
68-90). — Eecent  experiments  at  the  Gottingen  Station  have  indicated 
crude  cellulose  to  be  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  feeding  value  to  starch 
and  sugar.  Wolff',  on  the  contrary,  found  crude  fiber  to  be  of  inferior 
feeding  value  in  experiments  with  work  horses,  and  experiments  on  the 
horse  by  the  author  and  his  associates  have  also  pointed  in  the  same 
direction.  The  author  found  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  by  an 
animal  kept  perfectly  quiet  was  greater  the  larger  the  amount  of  crude 
fiber  in  the  food.  He  explains  this  in  part  by  the  increased  work 
required  for  digestion  of  the  more  voluminous  fodder,  and  in  part 
by  the  lower  value  observed  by  J.  Munk  and  Mallevre  for  cellulose. 
The  discrepancy  between  these  results  and  those  with  sheep  in  the 
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GottiDgen  experiments  he  believes  to  be  explained  by  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  digestive  organs  of  the  horse  and  ruminants  and  the  difference 
in  the  place  where  the  cellulose  fermentation  takes  place.    In  the  case 
of  ttie  horse  all  of  the  albnminoid  bodies,  carbohydrates,  and  fat  accessi- 
ble to  tiie  digestive  fluids  are  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  and  principally 
resorbed  there.    Only  the  cellulose  and  the  food  materials  which  are 
encased  in  cell  membranes  not  ruptured  in  chewing,  pass  on  into  the 
caecnm  and  colon.    Here  the  cellulose  undergoes  fermentation  and  a 
large  part  is  rendered  soluble,  and  the  resulting  organic  acids  are  re- 
sorbed.   The  other  food  nutrients  are  also  believed  to  be  largely  ren- 
dered soluble  by  the  solution  of  the  cell  membrane  surrounding  them, 
and  resorbed,  but  are  by  no  means  absorbed  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
they  had  been  set  free  at  an  earlier  stage,  since  the  power  of  resorption 
in  this  part  of  the  apparatus  is  much  weaker  than  in  the  small  intes- 
tines.   In  the  case  of  ruminants,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  part  of 
the  crude  fiber  is  dissolved  in  the  first  three  stomachs.    The  existence 
of  these  three  stomachs  presents  the  advantage  that  by  an  earlier 
breaking  open  of  the  cell  membrane  the  contents  are  exposed  to  the 
digestive  fluids,  and  the  disadvantage  that  much  valuable  food  mate- 
rial  is  decomposed  and  diminished  in  value  by  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion.   Tappeiner  found  that  in  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  mi- 
crobes starch  and  sugar  undergo  the  same  decomposition  as  crude  fiber, 
and  that  they  thus  in  a  measure  prevent  the  cellulose  from  being  acted 
upon  by  the  germs.    He  concluded  from  this  that  the  cellulose  diges- 
tion suffered  from  the  presence  of  excessive  amounts  of  soluble  car- 
bohydrates and   explained  in  this  way  the   so-called  depression  in 
digestibility  in  ruminants  attributed  to  these  soluble  carbohydrates. 
He  foand  that  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  albuminoids  increased 
the  intensity  of  the  fermentation  by  which  cellulose  was  rendered 
soluble,  and  so  made  the  decomposition  of  the  cell  membrane  pos- 
sible even  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  soluble  carbohydrates. 

The  above  accounts  for  the  apparent  equality  of  the  feeding  value  of 
cellulose  and  starch  in  the  case  of  ruminants.  The  starch,  and  espec- 
ially the  sugar,  may  ferment  in  place  of  the  cellulose,  and  so  themselves 
be  reduced  in  value;  they  are  in  part  lost  in  the  form  of  marsh  gas  and 
OTganic  acids.  Under  given  conditions  of  fermentation  certain  amounts 
of  marsh  gas,  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  etc.,  are  produced.  The  con- 
ditions of  fermentation  remain  the  same  as  long  as  the  relation  of  the 
carbohydrates  to  the  albununoid  bodies  and  salts  in  the  fermenting 
mass  remains  unchanged.  When  the  amount  of  crude  fiber  falls  below 
a  certain  minimum  the  intensity  of  the  fermentation  suflfers  because  of 
a  certain  catalytic  action,  attributed  by  Tappeiner  to  crude  fiber,  by 
which  the  intensity  of  this  particular  fermentation  is  increased,  and 
because  the  sojourn  of  the  food  in  the  first  three  stomachs  for  a  suflBcient 
length  of  time  is  believed  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  cellulose. 
The  results  of  the  QtJttingen  experiments  agree  with  this  view.    The 
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amount  of  marsb  gas  given  oft'  by  the  animals  remained  unclinnged 
when  a  part  of  the  cmde  fiber  of  the  food  was  replaced  by  an  e^iuiva- 
lent  amount  of  starch.  In  the  exi)eriments  with  horses  the  amount  of 
marsh  gas  given  oft*  was  not  determined. — E.  w.  a. 

ObservatioiiB  on  dried  brewers'  grains,  A.  Stutzer  {Landtr. 
Vers,  Stat.j  40^  pp,  311-316). — Wet  brewers'  grains  are  submitted  to  in- 
tense pressure  before  drying,  which  removes  a  large  amount  of  a  cloudy 
liquid.  The  amount  of  liquid  expressed  was  found  to  be  about  1()0 
liters  per  1,000  kg.  of  wet  grains.  One  hundred  liters  of  this  liquid 
was  found  to  contain  1.15  kg.  of  protein,  3.57  kg.  of  cellulose  and  nitro- 
gen-free extract,  and  0.6  kg.  of  ash.  This  is  calculated  to  be  a  loss  of 
1.45  pounds  of  protein,  5  i)ounds  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  0.33  pound 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.42  pound  of  calcium  oxide  per  100  pounds 
of  dried  grains  containing  10  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Tests  were  made  artificially  of  the  digestibility  of  the  protein  in  pur- 
chased samples  of  dried  brewers'  grains  and  in  samples  which  were 
carefully  dried  in  the  laboratory.  In  the  case  of  the  samples  dried  in  the 
laboratory  the  i)ercentage  of  amide  nitrogen  was  higher  and  the  pepsin 
soluble  nitrogen  was  very  much  more  easily  soluble  in  the  digestive  fluids 
than  in  the  commercial  dried  grains.  The  inference  is  that  carelessness 
in  dryingmay  impair  the  nutritive  value  of  the  grains. — E.  w.  A, 

The  physiological  effect  of  corn  cockle  when  fed  to  swine,  C. 
KoRNAUTH  and  A.  Arche  {Landtc.  Vers.  Stat,  40^  177-203).— The 
conflicting  opinions  of  scientists  and  practical  fanners  as  to  the  feeding 
value  of  corn  cockle  and  the  danger  attending  its  use,  led  the  authors 
to  undertake  an  investigation  as  to  the  actual  physiological  effect  of  this 
plant  on  swine.  The  refuse  trom  the  machines  used  in  cleaning  grain 
(Trieurausputz)  is  said  to  consist  for  the  greater  part  of  cockle  seed. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  Hungary,  and  there  the  refuse  is  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  fattening  pigs.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 
H.  Schultze  isolated  an  alkaloid  from  them.  Ulbriclit  fed  an  extract 
supposed  to  contain  the  alkaloid  to  two  rabbits,  with  the  result  that 
both  died  of  paralysis  of  the  heart  within  twenty- four  hours.  Pusch,  who 
made  an  extensive  study  of  the  subject,  summed  up  his  results  in  sub- 
stance as  follows:  Under  certain  conditions  com  cockle  is  injurious  to 
domestic  animals.  The  amount  of  the  poisonous  substance  in  the  seed 
is  variable,  depending  probably  upon  the  season  and  the  soil.  Animals 
become  accustomed  to  it,  so  that  amounts  of  seed  which  at  first  caused 
sickness,  later  have  no  injurious  effect.  The  susceptibility  of  animals 
to  the  poison  varies  both  with  the  species  and  the  individual.  Young 
animals  are  more  readily  affected  than  older  ones.  It  is  believed  that 
rodents  and  sheep  are  not  susceptible,  and  as  far  as  known  grown  cattle 
are  only  slightly  or  not  at  all  affected  by  the  ])oison.  Calves,  swine, 
horses,  and  especially  dogs  are  more  or  less  susceptible.  Concerning 
birds  and  fowls  there  is  some  doubt. 

The  present  experiments  were  made  on  rabbits  and  pigs  at  the 
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^^enna  Station.     Two  rabbits  were  fed  refuse  containing  46  per  cent 
(^/cockle  for  a  x>©riod  of  tbirty-six  days,  and  then  the  cockle  seed  alone 
ft>r  thirty  days,  without  apparent  injurious  effect  in  either  ca^^e.    Injec- 
tions were  then  made  under  the  skin  of  variously  prepared  aqueous 
sfcud  alcoholic  extracts  of  cockle  seed,  representing  from  14  to  20  grains 
of  the  seed,  but  without  apparent  effect  on  the  health  of  the  rabbits. 
Negative  results  were  likewise  obtained  with  a  bread  containing  40  per 
cent  of  cockle-seed  meal,  which  was  eaten  by  grown  persons  and  chil- 
dren. 

Three  pigs,  weighing  at  the  beginning  from  48  to  70  jxiunds,  were 
fed  a  nearly  pure  cockle  seed  (95.6  per  cent),  mixed  with  from  30  to  60 
per  cent  of  barley  and  corn.    All  gained  rapidly  except  one,  which 
was  a  x)oor  feeder  and  which  received  70  per  cent  of  cockle  seed.    This 
pig  was  slaughtered  at  the  end  of  two  months  and  an  examination 
made,  but  the  alimentary  canal  was  found  to  be  in  every  respect  nor- 
maL    The  other  two  pigs  were  then  placed  in  a  respiration  apparatus 
to  observe  the  effect  of  the  cockle  seed  on  the  metabolism.    In  the  first 
period  (March  15-25)  the  food  consisted,  as  before,  of  a  mixture  of 
eockle  seed,  barley,  and  corn,  and  in  the  second  period  (April  4-14)  the 
cockle  seed  was  replaced  by  oil  cakes.    The  experiment  was  carried 
out  in  the  usual  manner  and  permitted  the  estimation  of  the  amounts  of 
albuminoids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  digested,  and  of  albuminoids  and 
'-'      fet  stored  in  the  body  with  each  ration.    The  outcome  of  this  part  of 
the  investigation  was  in  brief  as  follows:  The  feeding  of  cockle  seed 
to  young  pigs  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  present  in  the  refuse 
from  grain-cleaning  machines  was  not  attended  by  any  perceptible  dis- 
advantageous effects  either  on  the  health  of  the  animals  or  the  manner 
in  which  the  food  was  used  in  the  body.    Where  70  per  cent  of  the  food 
was  cockle  seed  the  increase  in  live  weight  was  small,  but  this  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  bitter  taste  of  the  seed  and  the  reluctance  with  which 
Uie  pigs  ate  it  rather  than  to  any  poisonous  action.    The  cockle  seed 
slightly  diminished  the  storage  of  albuminoids  in  the  body  (formation 
of  lean  meat),  but  tended  to  increase  that  of  the  fat.    The  latter  was 
indicated  by  the  diminished  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  when  the 
cockle  seed  was  fed.    There  was  little  difference  between  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  cockle-seed  ration  and  of  the  other.    The  lean  meat  pro- 
duced on  cockle  feed  was  normal  in  composition  and  character.    A 
larger  amount  of  the  cockle-seed  ration  was  required  to  produce  an 
increase  of  100  pounds  in  live  weight  than  of  the  oil-cake  ration,  but 
this  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  lower  price  of  the  cockle 
seed.    The  authors  conclude,  therefore,  that  cockle  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  harmless  and  valuable  food  for  growing  pigs. — ^E.  w.  A. 
The  poisonons  effects  of  com  cocklei  Kobebt  {Landtv.  Centralbl. 
.<■  \      ^rovim  Fogen,  19;  abs.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.j  21y  p.  273).— Accord- 
rxs^t    mg  to  the  anthor,  corn  cockle  contains  a  substance,  saponin,  which 
{     acte  as  a  poiaon   either  when  introduced  into  the  blood  or  when 
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eaten  in  the  form  of  cockle  seed.  Healthy  rats  and  rabbits  can  witii- 
stand  the  poisonous  efifects  of  the  seed  for  some  time.  Dogs,  cats,  and 
birds  are  much  more  susceptible  to  it,  and  after  being  fed  on  the  seed 
a  short  time  become  sick  and  die.  It  is  also  injurious  to  swine  and 
cattle  and  may  induce  death.  The  poison  decomposes  the  blood,  dis- 
solving the  red  corpuscles,  and  also  destroys  the  sensitive  albuminoid 
portion  of  the  nerve  elements.  In  view  of  the  injurious  effects  of  cockle 
seed,  he  thinks  the  sale  of  feeding  stuffs  containing  admixtures  of  cockle 
seed  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  He  believes  that  grain  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  of  cockle  seed  by  machinery  before  grinding. 

The  poisonous  principle  is  said  to  lie  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
seed,  and  he  suggests  that  cockle  seed  may  be  prepared  for  feeding  hy 
coarse  grinding  so  that  the  outer  covering  can  be  separated,  and  then 
heating  the  latter  in  iron  pans  at  50°  C.  The  heat  decomi)08es  the 
poisonous  substance,  and  the  whole  may  then  be  ground  and  mixed 
with  grain  feeds  without  danger. — e.  w.  A. 

Is  sterilized  milk  more  difficult  to  digest  than  raw  milk?  A. 
Stutzer  [Landw.  Vers,  Stat,  40,  pp.  317-319). — Baudnitz*  found  in 
experiments  with  dogs  that  cooked  milk  was  slightly  less  digestible 
than  uncooked  milk.  The  author  studied  the  matter  by  means  of  "frac- 
tional" digestion  experiments.  He  used  milk  which  had  been  sterilized 
according  to  Sohxlet's  method  in  bottles  of  200  c.  c.  capacity  by  heating 
for  one  hour.  Four  separate  experiments  were  made  with  sterilized 
and  four  with  unsterilized  milk.  The  results,  in  agreement  with  those 
found  by  Raudnitz,  showed  the  uncooked  milk  to  be  somewhat  more 
rapidly  digested  by  the  artificial  digestive  fluids  than  the  sterilized 
milk.— E.  w.  A. 

Studies  on  butter  fat,  M.  Schbodt  and  O.  Henzhold  {Landw.  Yen. 
Stat.,  40,  pp.  399-309). — The  authors  have  previously  reported  under  the 
same  title  t  a  series  of  investigations  which  were  made  to  observe  the 
range  of  variation  of  the  volatile  and  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  and  of  olein 
in  butter.  These  studies  were  made  on  the  butter  produced  from  the 
milk  of  one  Angler  cow,  and  of  a  herd  of  ten  cows,  including  Angler, 
Breitenburger,  and  Shorthorn  Ditmarscher  breeds,  and  lasted  a  year, 
samples  being  analyzed  twice  every  week.  The  conclusions  were  that  the 
amounts  of  volatile  and  insoluble  fatty  acids  and  of  olein  in  butter  were 
governed  by  the  stage  of  the  period  of  lactation  and  not  by  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  cows,  whether  winter  stall  feeding  or  summer  pasturage, 
which  had  no  part  in  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  butter  fat. 
With  the  advance  of  the  period  of  lactation  the  volatile  acids  were  found 
to  decrease,  while  the  percentage  of  insoluble  acids  and  of  olein  in- 
creased. The  index  of  refraction  of  the  fat  suffered  only  slight  varia- 
tions, which  apparently  were  due  neither  to  the  period  of  lactation  nor 
to  the  food.    On  the  basis  of  their  studies  the  authors  recommended  that 

*  Zeitsch.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  14,  p.  114. 
t  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  38,  pp.  349-371. 
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when  in  the  examination  of  butter  for  admixtures  of  foreign  fats  a  low 
content  of  volatile  acids  is  found,  the  insoluble  acids  be  determined  also, 
the  range  of  variation  of  which  is  small.  For  pure  butter  which  shows 
a  low  content  of  volatile  fatty  acids  has  a  high  content  of  insoluble  fatty 
acids,  and  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  foreign  fats  will  suffice  to 
raise  the  insoluble  acids  in  the  mixture  above  the  maximum  limit  for 
pure  butter.  The  refractive  index  was  also  recommended,  being  rapidly 
determined  and  furnishing  valuable  indications. 

In  a  further  study  of  the  same  subject  the  authors  extended  their 
observations  to  the  butter  made  from  the  mixed  milk  of  a  herd  of  220- 
230  cows  on  an  estate  in  eastern  Holstein,  receiving  samples  of  butter 
direct  from  the  creamery  twice  weekly  from  May  3,  1890,  to  May  23, 
1891.  In  each  sample  the  volatile  and  insoluble  fatty  acids  and  the  in- 
dex of  refraction  were  determined,  the  latter  by  means  of  the  Abb^ 
refiractomet^r.     All  determinations  were  made  in  duplicate. 

The  cows  were  a  cross  of  Angler  and  Ayrshire  breeds.  They  were 
turned  to  pasture  May  7, 1890,  and  remained  until  the  last  of  October. 
The  stall  feeding  lasted  from  the  latter  date  to  May  21,  1891,  during 
which  time  they  received  per  head  daily  about  5  pounds  meadow  hay, 
10  pounds  straw  (oat  and  barley),  3  pounds  of  a  mixture  of  ground 
oats,  barley,  and  x>eas,  1  pound  of  wheat  bran,  2  J  pounds  of  palm  cake, 
and  IJ  pounds  of  peanut  cake.  In  1889-'90  sixty-six  cows  of  the  herd 
calved  between  October  and  December,  eighty-five  between  January 
and  March,  and  the  remainder  from  April  on.  In  1890-'91  sixty- three 
cews  calved  between  November  and  January,  ninety-seven  between 
February  and  April,  and  the  rest  later.  In  accordance  with  this  the 
m^ority  of  the  cows  would  be  old  in  milk  from  July  to  October. 

The  cream  was  raised  by  a  centrifugal  sei)arator  and  churned  sour. 
The  average  composition  of  the  butter  as  compared  with  that  found  in 
the  previous  investigation  with  10  cows  is  given  as  follows: 

Averages,  and  range  of  variation. 


Average  for  year. 

Range  of  variation. 

Tear. 

VolatUe 
iattyacids. 

Insoluble 
fettyacida. 

Index  of 

VolatUe  fatty 
acids. 

Insolnblo  fatty 
acids. 

Index  of 
refraction. 

IMOu'Jl 

26.162 
29.570 

Percent. 
88.328 
87.880 

1.4580 
L4502 

e.c* 
21.54-28.94 
23.60-34.02 

Per  cent. 

86.95-90.29 

85.36-89.76 

1.4560>1  4620 

im-'» 

1  4580-1  4620 

*  Of  ded-normal  soda  solution. 

The  volatile  acids,  as  will  be  seen,  were  unusually  low.  The  authors 
think  that  this  can  not  have  been  due  to  the  food,  but  suggest  that 
tiie  breed  of  cows  may  have  some  connection  with  it. 

The  following  are  the  averages  by  months  of  the  results  found: 
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Averages  hy  months. 


Months. 


Volatile 
fatty  acids. 


Insolnble 
Catty  acidfl. 


Index  of 
refnctHia. 


1890. 


May 

June 

July 

Auj^ust  — 
September  . 
October  — 
November. . 
December . . 


1891. 


January.. 
February 
March — 

April 

May 


e.c* 
27.78 
26.45 
24.32 
24.35 
23.73 
22.46 
26.53 
27.16 


27.49 
28.05 
28.22 
27.87 
25.92 


Per  cent 


88.61 
88.77 
87.84 
88.59 
89.58 
8a  39 
87.65 


87.64 
87.79 
87.46 
88.47 
89.13 


14560 
L4584 
L4t(M 
1.4C16 
L458i 
L4561 


1.4583 
1.4577 
1.4577 
L4574 
L456& 


*  Of  dccinormal  soda  solution. 


During  the  months  from  July  to  October,  inclusive,  when  a  large 
mjgority  of  the  cows  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  milking  period, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  content  of  volatile  a^ids  in  the  butter,  the 
lowest  point  being  reached  in  October.  In  November,  when  20  cows 
calved,  a  sudden  increase  is  noticed.  When  the  months  during  which 
the  volatile  acids  were  low  and  during  which  they  were  high  are  each 
averaged,  a  connection  is  seen  between  the  content  of  volatile  and  of 
insoluble  aeids,  the  latter  being  highest  when  the  volatile  acids  are 
low.  The  authors  believe  the  effects  of  the  period  of  lactation  on  the 
content  of  volatile  and  insoluble  fatty  acids  in  the  butter  are  plainly 
visible,  and  that  the  results  confirm  their  previous  observations.  The 
highest  index  of  refraction  falls  in  the  months  when  the  volatile  acids 
are  lowest  (September  and  October).  No  increase  in  volatile  acids 
seems  traceable  to  the  effect  of  the  change  from  stall  feeding  to  pas- 
turage. 

Eeference  is  made  to  Swaving's  observations  on  Holland  butter,* 
from  which  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  formation  of  volatile 
fatty  acids  is  dependent  on  the  food  as  well  as  on  the  i)eriod  of  lacta- 
tion, and  that  these  acids  increase  or  are  maintained  at  a  high  point 
with  the  beginning  of  the  pasturage  season  and  of  a  new  period  of 
lactation.  The  authors  hold  that  the  data  presented  by  Swaving  do 
not  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  volatile  acids  are  affected  by  the  food. 

The  final  conclusions  from  the  studies  are  that  (1)  the  content  of 
volatile  fatty  acids  in  butter  fat  is  dependent  upon  the  stage  of  lacta- 
tion and  is  not  affected  by  the  food.  With  the  advance  of  the  milking 
period  these  acids  gradually  diminish.  (2)  As  a  rule  a  lower  content 
of  volatile  acids  is  accompanied  by  a  higher  percentage  of  insoluble 
acids  and  the  latter  by  an  increased  index  of  refraction.  (3)  Some  bu^ 
ters  are  characterized  by  a  low  amount  of  volatile  fatty  acids.    The 
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cause  of  this  is  far  from  beiDg  clear.    (4)  In  consequence  of  the  low- 
content  of  volatile  acids  which  may  occur  in  true  butter  their  deter- 
mination alone  is  insufficient  in  butter  inspection.    Determinations  of 
the  insoluble  acids  and  the  index  of  refraction  are  reex)mmended. — ^e.w.a. 
On  the  proportion  of  "water  in  butter,  A.  H.  Allen  (Analyst^ 
1892^  pp.  107-109). — "A  good  deal  of  interest  is  attached  at  present  to 
the  proportion  of  water  which  may  be  properly  contained  in  butter  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  appearance  in  the  market  of  butters  con- 
taining an  unusually  large  percentage  of  water."    In  1877  the  author 
noticed  19.83,  22.24,  and  25  per  cent  of  water  in  three  samples  of  sus- 
pected butter  submitted  to  him  for  analysis.    Eecently  he  has  found 
over  20  per  cent  of  water  in  several  cases,  one  sample  containing  20  per 
cent    These  were  regarded  as  adulterated  with  water.    Dr.  Bell  is 
quoted  as  stating  in  his  work  on  food  that  "a  greater  amount  of  water 
in  batter  than  12  per  cent  is  unnecessary,  so  far  as  attaining  a  good 
appearance  is  concerned,  and  anything  over  16  per  cent  is  injurious  to 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  butter.'^    More  recently  he  gives  the  maxi- 
mum for  water  at  "about  18  per  cenf    In  1875  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts  proposed  and  adopted  as  a  standard  for  butter  80  per  cent  of 
butter  fat,  leaving  20  x)er  cent  for  water,  salt,  and   curd.    This  the 
author  legards  as  "a  perfectly  proper  limit.'' 

The  author  describes  his  method  of  determining  water  in  butter  as 
follows : 

1  find  the  proportion  of  water  in  butter  to  be  most  conveniently  determined  by 
placing  5  grams  of  the  sample  in  a  small  tared  beaker  and  exposing  it  in  an  air  bath 
10  a  temperature  not  exceeding  110°  C,  until  no  more  globules  of  water  can  be  ob- 
senred  on  looking  at  the  beaker  from  below.    GeneraUy  the  water  can  be  completely 
expeUed  in  about  one  hour.    The  curd  and  salt  can  be  subsequently  determined  in 
the  same  quantity.     After  evaporating  the  water  the  fat  is  remelted  and  filtered  into 
s  smaU  beaker  kept  in  the  water  oven.    The  residual  matter  is  rinsed  onto  the  filter 
with  redistilled  petroleum  spirit  and  washed  with  petroleum  spirit  until  free  from 
fiit    The  filter  is  then  dried  at  100°  C,  and  the  contents  scraped  off  and  weighed. 
After  weighing,  the  residue,  which  represents  the  curd  and  salt  of  the  butter,  may 
be  examined  under  the  microscope  for  starch,  cellular  tissue,  etc.,  and  then,  if  do- 
sired,  treated  with  cold  water,  and  the  solution  further  examined  or  titrated  with 
Btaodard  sUver  solution  to  estimate  the  salt.    Usually,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to 
ignite  the  residue  in  porcelain  at  a  low  temperature  and  regard  the  non-volatile 
m^itter  as  salt  and  the  combustible  as  curd. 

Some  butters  are  far  from  being  homogeneous,  and  when  possible  it  is  preferable 
to  work  on  25  to  50  grams  rather  than  on  smaller  quantities. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  above  paper,  Mr. 
Hehnersaid  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  reason  why  butter  should 
eontain  more  than  13  per  cent  of  water.  When  the  percentage  of  water 
rose  above  15  it  was  either  culpably  added  or  negligently  left  in,  and 
the  excess  was  not  only  detrimental  to  the  public  but  to  the  butter  mer- 
chante  themselves.  He  had  been  told  by  a  merchant  that  in  a  con- 
signment from  a  particular  fanner,  out  of  every  hundredweight  of  butter 
be  lost  from  3  to  4  pounds  in  transit^  while  in  ordinary  butters  the  loss 
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was  only  from  one  third  to  one  half  a  pound.  On  analyzing  a  sample  of 
the  butter  referred  to,  it  was  found  to  contain  18.8  per  cent  of  what  the 
Irish  inspectors  would  call  "  undissolved  water.'' 

Mr.  Stokes  claimed  that  under  the  microscope  it  could  readily  be  seen 
whether  a  sample  contained  margarine  or  whether  it  contained  an  ab- 
normal amount  of  water.  He  took  the  butter  just  as  it  came  to  him  and 
scraped  a  large  surface  clear.  He  then  took  a  thin  layer  below  this  and 
placed  it  on  an  ordinary  microscope  slide  5  over  that  he  placed  a  micro- 
scopic cover  glass,  and  pressed  this  down  so  that  the  butter  formed  a 
thin  wedge.  He  now  crossed  the  .polarizing  prisms  so  that  the  field  of 
view  was  absolutely  dark.  On  placing  the  slide  between  the  prisms, if 
there  was  a  trace  of  butterine  or  margarine,  say  within  10  per  cent,  at 
once  a  glimpse  of  light  came  through.  Badly  constructed  i)olariscopes 
let  light  pass  without  interposing  an  object  and  are  useless  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  the  case  of  a  genuine  butter  there  was  no  illumination  at  bXL 
He  had  never  once  found  this  system  to  fail.  "No  selenite  should  be 
used  since  its  results  are  often  delusive.  He  relied  solely  on  the  micro- 
scopic examination  in  insi)ecting  butters. 

Objections  were  raised  to  relying  exclusively  on  any  single  test  of  the 
purity  of  butter. — w.  H.  B. 

The  detection  of  margarine  in  butter,  H.  Eode  wald  {Land.  Vers. 
Stat.j  40,  pp.  264-275). — The  author  points  out  that  while  butter  differs 
from  margarine  in  chemical  composition  the  difference  is  a  quantitative 
rather  than  a  qualitative  one,  for  margarine  gives  all  the  qualitative 
reactions  known  to  butter.  Thus  margarine  as  well  as  butter  con- 
tains volatile  and  insoluble  fatty  acids,  absorbs  iodine,  and  refracts  the 
plane  of  light.  To  make  use  of  these  reactions  in  judging  of  the  purity 
of  butter,  the  maximum  and  minimum  numbers  for  absolutely  pure 
butter  must  be  worked  out.  In  this  connection  he  refers  to  the  valua- 
ble contributions  of  Schrodt  and  Henzhold.*  Using  these  figures  as 
standards,  a  comparison  with  them  of  the  figures  found  for  any  sample 
of  butter  will  furnish  indications  which  will  enable  the  chemist  to  judge 
of  its  purity;  but  however  firmly  convinced  the  chemist  may  be  that 
the  sample  is  adulterated  with  margarine,  with  the  present  data  and 
methods  absolute  certainty  on  that  point  can  not  be  had.  Further  in- 
vestigations may  give  new  maximum  and  minimum  values.  In  other 
cases  the  chemist  may  feel  convinced  that  the  sample  is  an  adulterated 
article,  although  the  fatty  acids,  iodine  number,  and  index  of  refiw^ 
tion  are  all  within  the  range  found  for  pure  butter.  It  is  impossible  in 
such  and  similar  cases  to  fix  upon  the  probability  of  adulteration  by  a 
mere  comparison  of  the  values  found  with  the  maxima  and  minima. 
The  author  proposes  a  method  by  which  the  degree  of  probability  of 
adulteration  is  calculated  and  expressed  numerically,  the  degree  being 
always  a  fraction  of  one.  The  data  required  are,  (1)  the  volatile  fatty 
acids,  expressed  in  c.  c.  of  deci-normal  sodium  hydrate;  (2)  the  insoluble 
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fotty  adds,  expressed  in  per  cent  by  weight;  (3)  the  iodine  number,  i.  e., 
the  grains  of  iodine  absorbed  by  100  grams  of  fat;  and  (4)  the  iudex  of 
refraction  determined  by  the  Abb^  refractometer  at  22^  0.  The  author 
uses  as  standards  the  average  values  found  by  Schrodt  and  Henzhold 
in  their  examinations  of  105  samples  of  butter,  that  is,  volatile  fatty 
acids  29.59  c.  c.,  insoluble  fatty  acids  87.88  per  cent,  iodine  number 
.55.39,  and  refractive  index  1.4592.  The  '* probability  of  adulteration" 
is  calculated  by  means  of  the  method  of  least  squares. — e.  w.  a. 

Behavior  of  butter  and  margarin  towards  coloring  matters,  M. 
Weulandt  {Milch  Ztg.,  1892^  pp.  238-241),— The  coloring  stuffs  employed 
were  indigo,  aniline,  picric  acid,  eosin,  fuchsine,  and  methylene  blue,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  reiiction  for  detecting  the  presence  of  small  admix- 
tures of  margarin  in  butter.  The  method  of  procedure  was  to  add  a 
small  quantity  of  the  coloring  matter  to  the  melted  and  filtered  fat  (pure 
butter  or  margarin  or  mixtures  of  the  two)  while  still  hot,  and  after 
filtering  and  allowing  to  stand  for  a  time,  to  observe  the  result  both  in 
respect  to  the  color  reaction  and  the  amount  of  coloring  matter  which 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  fat.  The  reactions  which  gave  the  most 
promise  were  with  eosin  and  with  methylene  blue. 

With  eosin  pure  butter  gave  a  reddish-brown  color,  changing  to  dark 
t>mnge  when  heated  and  filtered,  and  to  cherry  with  sodium  hydrate; 
the  8oluti<m  in  ether  was  dark  cheiTy-colored,  and  became  colorless 
when  much  ether  was  added,  but  the  cherry  color  was  reproduced  by 
WHlimn  hydrate.  Pure  margarin  was  dark  red  with  the  reagent,  but 
the  color  changed  to  "chamois"  on  standing  a  day,  and  became  straw- 
eolored  when  heated  and  filt^Tcd;  the  solution  in  etlicr  was  colorless, 
aud  there  was  no  perceptible  reacti<m  with  sodium  hydrate.  Mixtures 
of  margarin  and  butter  were  distinguished  from  pure  butter,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  detect  as  small  an  admixture  as  5  per  cent  of  margarin 
with  anything  like  certainty.  This  reaction  is  to  receive  further  atten- 
tion in  the  hope  of  perfecting  it. 

With  methylene  blue,  ]mre  butter  gave  a  deep  {russvtch)  green  when 
bot,  changing  to  a  light  bluish  green  on  cooling,  while  margarin  gave 
anohve  when  hot,  changing  to  a  yellow  on  cooling.  The  difference  in 
color  is  said  to  be  very  marked.  Mixtures  of  butter  with  5  and  10  per 
cent  of  margarin,  respectively,  which  were  colored  with  mothylen  blue, 
heated  for  a  few  minutes  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  then  thor- 
oughly shaken,  exhibited  the  following  colors  when  cold: 

Pure  batter bluish  green. 

Pare  batter  with  5  per  cent  marg.iriu light  violet. 

Pare  butter  with  10  per  cent  margarin , dark  violet. 

The  amount  of  methylene  blue  absorbed  by  butter  and  by  mixtures 
of  hntter  and  margarin  was  determined.  This  was  done  in  two  ways: 
By  dissolving  the  coloring  matter  from  the  etlier  solution  of  fat  with 
warm  water  and  weighing  the  extnict,  and  by  oxi<lizing  tlio  sulphur  in 
the  methylene  blue  to  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  hot  nitric  acid  and 
3080— No.  1 7 
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determining  the  sulphuric  acid  with  barium  chloride.  By  the  first 
method  the  foUowing  amounts  of  methylene  blue  were  fouud  to  be  dis- 
solved per  100  c.  c.  of  fat: 

Gram. 

Pure  butter 0.1480 

Pure  butter  witb  5  per  cent  margarine 0.  ()433 

Pure  butter  with  10  per  cent  margarine 0.0413 

Pure  butter  with  20  per  cent  margarine 0. 0373 

The  second  method  indicates  the  following  amounts  of  methyleueblue 
per  100  c.  c.  of  fat : 

Gram. 

Pare  margarine 0. 0954 

Pure  margarine 0. 0976 

Pure  butter 0.1097 

The  results  encourage  the  autlior  to  believe  that  from  either  the  color 
reaction  with  eosin  or  the  gravimetric  determination  of  the  methylene 
blue  absorbed  a  reliable  method  for  the  recognition  of  margarine  may 
be  worked  out. — e.  w.  a. 

Composition  of  overripe  cheese,  A.  Maggiora  [Arch./.  Hygiene. 
Mjpp.  216-22 i), — Microscopic  and  chemical  studies  were  madeonthn^ 
samples  ofstrdchino  (Gorgonzola)^  an  overripe  cheese  largely  consumed 
in  northern  Italy.  The  samples  represented  different  stages  of  over- 
ripeness.  Samide  No.  1  was  the  least  putrid  of  the  three.  It  was  soft 
and  lardy,  supported  an  extensive  gro\vth  ot  PenicilUum  glauemmyand 
contained  a  few  maggots  and  a  grayish  soft  liquid  mass  in  the  pores. 
Xo.  2  Avas  very  much  changed,  and  had  become  nearly  an  amori)hous 
mass,  viscous  in  ])laces,  and  contained  large  numbers  of  maggots.  The 
taste  is  described  as ''caustic  but  not  unpleasant."  No.  3  had  been 
placed  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  soon  after  becoming  ripe  and  kept  for 
about  seven  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  of  a  dark  yellow 
color,  soft,  viscous,  and  had  a  stnmg,  caustic  taste.  The  microscopic 
examinations  of  the  samples  showed  that  as  the  cheese  became  more 
overripe  the  number  of  fat  globules  diminished,  crystals  of  fatty  acids, 
leucin,  and  tyrosin  became  numerous,  and  the  number  of  bacteria,  in- 
sect eggs,  fungi,  etc.,  very  materially  increased.  Analysis  gave  the 
following  results : 

Com po8i lion  of  overripe  cheese. 


Water 

Fat 

Total  nitrogen 

Albmnino'uT  nitro^icii. . 

Aiiiido  iiitrogon 

>iitr(»«;<'n  as  nnnuoni.i 

Criuli'  pit>toin 

AlbuniiuoidH 

Cnido  n^^li  i\r^^  XnCl) . 
Cull.-:,   n   ::  II 


Sample 

Sample 

Sample 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Peremt, 

34.410 

82.430 

37.e»> 

37.  520 

34.080 

88.190 

4.280 

4.150 

4.3U 

2.  592 

1.273 

0.5» 

l.OU 

1.493 

1.87« 

0.677 

1.2« 

l.sVi 

20.  7!>0 

25.937 

26.9U3 

H'k  200 

7.  m\ 

::  f325 

2.743 

5.77K 

9.W5 

1.332 

OfiOO 

0  917 
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The  iiniisaally  large  percentage  of  ash  in  samples  2  and  3  is  said  to 
be  due  to  an  artificial  rind  of  gypsum  used  to  preserve  the  form  of  the 
cheese.  The  decomposition  of  the  cheese  was  accompanied  by  a  forma- 
tion of  fatty  acids  from  the  fat  globules.  The  quantity  of  potassium 
hydrate  required  to  neutralize  these  acids  was,  No.  1,  29.01  c.  c;  Ko.  2, 
37  c  e. ;  No.  3,  49.53  c.  c.  The  acid  number  of  a  sample  of  the  same 
kind  of  cheese  soon  after  making  was  1.7,  and  of  another  ripened  sam- 
ple 22.4.  While  the  total  nitrogen  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  three  sam- 
ples, the  form  in  which  it  is  present  varies  widely.  The  albuminoids  de- 
crease and  the  amides  and  ammonia  increase  as  the  cheese  ages,  large 
quantities  of  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  ammonium  salts  being  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  paracasein.  The  cheese  loses  in  nutritive  properties  as 
overripening  progresses,  until  finally  it  may  become  little  else  than  an 
aqueous  solution  of  fatty  acids  (free  or  saponified  by  ammonia),  leucin, 
tyrosin,  mineral  salts,  and  a  mass  of  bacteria  and  fungi  whose  pro- 
toplasm probably  furnishes  the  main  if  not  the  entire  amount  of  the 
albuminoids  found. 

At  the  close  of  the  article  the  author  describes  the  methods  of  analy- 
sis followed,  which  aro  those  ordinarily  employed  in  analysis  of  cheese. — 
E.  w.  A. 
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A  sugar  prepared  from  linseed  slime  ( Ueber  eineaus  Ldnsamenschleim  enUtekendt 
Znckerart),  R.  W.  Bah  eh.— Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  40,  Heft  5  and  6,  p.  480, 

Investigations  on  wood  gum  (xylan),  and  the  pentosans  as  constituents  of  the 
incrusting  substance  of  lignified  plant  fiber  ( Untersuchungen  Uber  das  Holzgummi 
{Xylan),  und  die  Pentosane  als  Bestandteil  der  inkrustierenden  Substanzen  der  verhohten 
Pflanzenfaser),  C.  Scuulze  and  B.  Tollens.— XanditJ.  Vers.  Stat.,  40,  Heft  5  and6,pf. 
367-393. 

Research  notes  from  the  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Cross  and  Bevan— the  prodnc- 
tion  of  acetic  acid  from  cellulose  and  other  carbohydrates;  a  reaction  of  the 
lignocelluloses  and  the  theory  of  dyeing ;  determination  of  molecular  weight  of 
cellulose  derivatives  (esters)  by  the  freezing-point  method. — Chem.  New9,66  {1S9S), 
pp.  59,  40. 

The  fermentation  of  arabinose  by  Bacillus  ethaceticus,  P.  F.  Franklanb.— 
Chem.  News,  66  {1892),  p.  33. 

On  the  question  of  the  fermentation  of  dextrines  {Zur  Frage  der  Vergarharkeit 
von  DextHnen),  C.  J.  Lintner. — Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.,  1892,  pp.  328-^0. 

Changes  effected  in  casein  by  psmcreas  and  rennet  extract  ( Vei^dnderung  da 
Caseins  durch  Pankreas-  undLabextrakt),  J.  S.  Edkins. — Centralbl,  Physiol,,  6,  pp.lOS- 
107;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  2,  p.  95. 

The  use  of  metaphosphoric  acid  for  removing  the  albuminoids  from  milk  in 
the  determination  of  lactose  {Application  de  Vacide  mitaphosphorique  d  la  siparatio*' 
des  albuminoides  du  laitpour  le  dosage  de  la  lactose),  G.  Denig^s. — Bui.  Soc  Chim.  d« 
Pans,   7-8  {1892),  ser.  S,  No.  14,  pp.  493-499. 

The  determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates,  nitric  ethers,  and  nitrogen  deriva- 
tives by  the  ^eldahl  method   {Sar  le  dosage  de  V azote  dans  les  nitrates,  le8  Others 
nitriques  et  les  d^-iris  nitres  par  la  m^thode  de  Kjeldahl),  L.  Cqenel. — Bui.  Son,  Chim. 
de  Paris,  7-8  {1892),  ser.  3,  No.  11,  pp,  321-327. 
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Determinatioii  of  total  odtrogen  (Dosage  de  Vazote  iotal)^  Huguet.— x/bur.  Pharm, 
et  Ckim.y  26  {1S02),  ser.  5,  So,  S,  pp.  54-66. 

The  endicmietTic  determination  of  nitric  add  (  Ueber  die  emdiomeiri»che  Bestimm- 
ftmf  der  Salpelersdmre)^  Glaser. — ZeiUdi.  analyt.  Chem.,  Sly  Heft  Sj  pp.  SSo-£S7. 

Quantitative  determination  of  uric  acid  {Veber  quaHtitatire  Be$timmung  der 
Uarm^amre),  H.  C.  Geelmdydkx.— Zeited^.  analyt.  Chem.,  Sly  Heft  g,  pp.  158-179. 

A  simple  means  of  recognising  wheat  flonr  in  rye  flour  ( Ueber  einen  einfacken 
VdcJkireis  ton  Weizemehl  in  Boggenmeihl),  A.  Klerbero. — CAeni.  Ztg.y  189iy  No.  60,  pp. 
*-71. 

Recent  observations  on  the  oseof  the  calorimetric  bomb  {Quelque$  oh$erra- 
ii0m*  mout^les  nr  Vemploi  de  la  homhe  calorimetrique),  Beethelot. — Compt.  remd.y  115 
{lS9t),  Xo.  4,  pp.  gOl-SOS. 

On  the  nse  of  the  centrifuge  in  analytical  and  microscopic  work,  second 
paper  (  Tcfter  die  Verwendung  der  Centrifuge  hex  analgtischen  und  mikroslcopischen  Ar- 
heitem),  W.  Thorner.— CAem.  Ztg.y  1892,  No.  62,  pp.  1101-1104. 

The  laindstrom  butyrometer,  a  new  apparatus  for  fat  determination  {Da% 
Limdsirdfm-Buiffrowieteryder  neueste  Fetthettimmtmgsapparat). — Molkerei  Ztg.,  1892,  No. 
23,  p.  S48. 

laead  in  glass  wool  ( t7c6er  einen  Bleigehalt  der  GlaswoUe),  L.  Blum. — Zeiisck.  analyt. 
C*rm.,  SI,  Heft  S,  p.  292. 

The  testing  of  glass  vessels  used  for  chemical  purposes :  The  action  of  water 
on  glass  ( Veher  die  Beurtheilung  von  GlasgefiuBen  zn  chemiach^m  Gehrauche:  Die  Ein- 
virknmg  ron  Wasser  auf  Gla$),  F.  Mylics  and  F,  Foerster. — Zeitsch.  analyt.  Chem., 
SI,  Heft  S,  pp.  241-282. 

Report  of  the  meeting  at  Salzburg  of  chemists  engaged  in  the  sugar  industry 
of  Austria-Hungary  {VerMmmlung  der  im  Dienete  der  Oesterreich-ungariechen  Zncker- 
^mdmstrie  tkdtigen  ojfentlichen  Chemiker  in  Salzburg). — Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  52,  pp.  925 
924,  and  No.  54,  pp.  956,  957. 

Further  studies  on  the  alkaloids  of  barberry  {Ueber  Berberisalkaloide),  E. 
Schmidt  and  C.  LiSK.^Atch.  Pharm.,  2S0  {1892),  pp.  288-293;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg., 
1892;  Repert.,  p.  211. 

Investigations  on  the  proximate  composition  of  vegetable  tissues  {Recherches 
fwr  la  composition  immediate  dee  tissue  v^g^taux),  G.  Bbutkand. — Compt.  rend.,  114 
{1892),  No.  25,  pp.  1492-1494. 

Occurrence  and  function  of  phloroglucin  in  plants  (Das  Vorkommen  und  die 
RoUe  des  Phtorogludns  in  den  Pfianzen),  Th.  WAXGK.—Naturwiss.  Rundsch.,  6.  pp.  129, 
ISO;  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft  6,  p.  426. 

The  plant  in  its  relations  to  iron  (Die  Pflanze  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zum  Einen), 
F.  F.  Haxausek. — Naturwiss.  Rundsch.,  7,  pp.  S69-572. 

The  solubility  of  calcium  oxalate  within  the  plant  (Zur  Loslichkeit  des  oxalsau- 
re»  Kalks  in  der  Pflanze),  C.  Wrhmer. — Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  40,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  489- 
470. 

Distribution  and  state  of  iron  in  barley  {Distribution  et  4tat  du  fer  dans  Vorge), 
P.  Vwm.'-Cimpt.rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  4,  pp.  246-248. 

On  the  recognition,  occurrence,  eind  importance  of  diastatic  enzymes  in 
plants  ( Ud>er  den  Nachweis,  das  Vorkommen,  und  die  Bedeutung  des  diasiatischen  En- 
tymi  in  den  Pfianzen),  J.  Wortmanx.— 5o«.  Ztg.,  48,  p.  581;  abs.  in  Vierteljahressch. 
Vkem.  Nakrumgs'  u.  Genussmtl.,  1892,  Heft  U  p.  72. 

Contributions  to  the  morphology  of  the  nitrifying  organisms,  Winogradskt.^ 
Jrc*.  ie  science  biol.  de  St.  P4tersbourg,  1892,  p.  87;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  Repert.,  p. 
US. 

Denitrification  by  bacteria,  E.  Glltay  and  H.  Abersox. — Arch,  nierlandaises  des 
•e.  ttaties  et  naturelles,  25,  p.  S41;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  p.  223. 
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Fixation  of  ammoniaoal  nitrogen  on  straw  ( Fixation  de  V azote  ammonxofal  9*t  la 
paille),  De  WovA'P^—Compt.  rend.,  115  {JS9J),  Xo.  i,  pp,  Jo,  26, 

The  hydrolytic  fimctions  of  yeast,  1,  J.  O'Sullivan.— fVoc.  Chem,  Soc.;  ah9.\m 
Chem.  Xewsy  Go  {lS!)2)y  p,  308. 

On  the  presence  and  nature  of  the  phylacogenous  substances  in  ordinary 
liquid  cultures  of  Bacillus  anthracis  {Sur  la  presence  et  la  nature  de  la  sub^tawx 
phylacoghnedans  les  cultures  liquides  ordinaires  du  Bacillus  anthracis),  Arloing. — CompU 
rend.,  114  {1892),  Xo.  26,  pp.  1521-1523. 

The  influence  of  mineral  filters  on  liquids  containing  substances  derived 
from  microbes  {De  Vinfluence  des  filtrcs  mindraux  snr  les  liquides  contenant  des  nh- 
stanccs  WoHgine  microhienne),  Arloing. — Compt.  rend.,  114  {1892),  Xo.  25,  pp.  1U5- 
1457, 

Antiseptic  properties  of  formic  aldehyde,  A.Tiuli.xt.— Compt.  rend.,  114  {1891), 
pp.  1278-1281;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Centralhl.,  189 ?,  IT,  p.  224. 

Bacteriological  examination  of  water  ( Die  hacteriologische  Wasscruntcrsuckung)^ 
M.  Daiimex.— C/i<?m.  Ztg.,  1892,  Xo.  49,  p.  61;  aba.  in  Ch^m.  Xews,  66, pp.  13,14. 

A  new  bacillus  in  rain  water  (Sur  un  nouvcau  hacille  trouv4  dans  Veau  de  plnie), 
A.  B.  Griffiths.— /?mZ.  Soc.    Chim.  de  Paris,  7-8  {1892),  ser.  3,  Xo.  11,  pp.332-3S4. 

The  effects  of  frost  and  dryness  on  the  harvests  of  this  year,  and  some  of 
the  means  taken  to  combat  the  evil  {Des  cffets  de  la  gelee  et  de  la  seeker  esse  sur  let 
recoltes  de  cette  ann^c,  et  des  moyens  tenths  pour  combattre  le  mal),  CHAMBRKLKirr.— 
Compt.  rend.,  115  {1892),  Xo.  2,  pp.  92-96. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  mineral  waters,  their  alumina  content  {Cwiri- 
butions  cL  VStnde  des  eaux  mineralcs,  sur  Valumine  oontenue  dans  ces  eaux),  F.  Parmkn- 
TiKR.— Compt.  rend.,  115  {1892),  Xo.2,  pp.125,  126. 

The  evaporation  of  moisture  from  a  free  water  surface  and  from  soil  satu- 
rated with  water  ( Ueber  die  Verdampfung  von  einer  Wasseroberfiaclie  und  ton  nasseu 
Erdreich),  A.  Batelli. — II  nuovo  Cimento,  28,  p.  247;  dbs.  in  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Physik,  14, 
p.  270,  and  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft  7,  p.  435. 

Drainage  of  the  plain  of  Geunevilliers  (Seine)  {Le  drainage  de  laplaine  de  Gen- 
ncrillicrs),  F.  Launay.— ^«».  Agron.,  IS  {1892),  Xo.  7,  pp.  S21-332. 

Analyses  of  soils  and  fertilizers  {Analyses  de  substances  intth-essant  Va^cnl- 
ture). — Bui.  Sta.  Agron.  d  Gembtoux,  Xo.  50,  pp.  7-9. 

Phosphoric  acid  and  lime  in  the  agricultural  soils  of  east  Prussia  (  Uehfr  deB 
Phosphor  mure- u.  Kalkgehalt  der  ofilpreussiHchen  Ackvrerden),  KOhler. — Kiinigsb.  land-  «. 
forstw.  Ztg.,  1891,  Xo.  52;  abs.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft  5,  pp.  295-29S. 

An  experiment  in  soil  inoculation  for  horse  beans  and  peas,  using  soil  froa 
various  sources  {Ein  Versuch  mit  Impferden  rerschiedener  Herkunft  auf  Xaturhode'ik 
hei  Pferdebohnen  und  Erbsen),  Salfeld. — Deut.  lundw.  Presse,  1892,  Xo.61,  pp.  647, 64S» 

Investigations  on  the  determination  of  the  manurial  requirements  of  soil! 
by  means  of  plant  analysis,  II  {Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Feststellung  des  Dunged 
bediirfnisses  der  Ackerboden  dureh  die  Pjlavzenanalyse,  IP),  A.  Helmkampf. — Jounk 
Landw.,  40,  Heft  2,  pp.  113-183. 

On  the  question  of  the  action  of  msmures  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  (/4 
Frage  iiber  die  Wirkung  der  Dungstoffe  auf  die  Ertragsfdhigkcit  des  Bodens),  Truch, 
NOWSKY. — Deut.  landw.  Rundschau,  1891,  Xo.  30;  ahs.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Ck€m.,2^ 
Heft  5,  pp.  299-302. 

Norwegian  field  experiments  on  the  manurial  value  of  superphosphate  am 
Thomas  slag  {Xorwegische  Feldrersuche  iiber  den  DUngencert  des  Superphosphates  un 
des  Thomasphosphates). — Xorsk  Landmandsblad,  S  and  9;  abs,  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Cken^ 
21,  Heft  7,  p.  448. 

On  green  manuring  {Zur  Griindiingung),  Sciiultz-Lupitz. — Deut.  landw.  PrtsU 
1892,  Xo.  60,  p.  639. 

The  present  status  of  the  nitrogen  question  ( Ueber  den  gegeme&rtigen  Stand  (H 
Stickstofffrage),  J.  Hakamann.— <M^rerr.  landw.  Centralbl.,  1  {1892),  Heft  4,  pp.  IS. 
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On  reverted  phosphoric  acid  (Feber  zuriidc^cfjaiujene  Phosphor sdure),  J.  8tok- 
i.KHA.—Ocsterr,  landw.  Centralbl.y  1  (1S9^),  He/t  1,  pp,  7-10, 

On  natural  phosphates,  J.  L.  Wills.— C^em.  News,  66  {1S02),  pp,  2S,  S9,  46-47 
nitd  '5^57. 

The  cheapest  means  of  preserving  the  nitrogen  in  barnyard  manure  (Die  hil- 
liip'te  Art  fUr  Stickstofferhaliung  heim  StalldUngei'),  F.  Mohrlin. —  Wiirit,  Wochenhl, 
Afliidtf.,  ISO'S,  Xo.  27y  pp,  3-37,  S3S. 

Is  superphosphate-gypsum  the  only  material  which  can  be  used  for  prevent- 
ing the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  barnyard  manure  ?  {Ist  Superphosphatgyps  das  ein- 
zige  brauchhare  Conserrii^ngsmUtel  fiir  den  Stickstoff  des  Stalldiingerst), — Landw,  Ann. 
m€tk.  pat.  Ver,,  1892,  Xo.  28,  pp.  2J4,  223. 

Experiment  on  ai>plying  nitrogen  to  -winter  wheat  ( Versuch  Uher  die  Anwcn- 
dnng  ron  Stickstoff  zu  Wintericeizcn),  E.  Mack. — Mitt.  J'cr.  zur  Ford,  landw.  Versuchs- 
iff^mn  in  Oesterr.,  1801,  p.  Ill;  ahs.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft  5,  pp.  302,303. 
Culture  experiments  -with  and  analyses  of  barley  (Gersten-Cullurvei'siiche  und 
Gtr^ttm-Vnter^uchungen),  J.  Hana MANN.— 0€«/err.  landw.  Centralbl.,  1  {1892),  Heft  2, 
pp.20. 

Studies  on  the  ripening  of  barley  {Inter suchungen  Uber  die  lieifungaverMltnisse 
dtr  Gtrste),  C.  Krav 8.— Zeitsch.  landw.  Ver.  Bayem,  1892,  pp.  219-240. 

Study  on  the  after-ripening  of  wheat  as  affecting  its  germination  ( Ueber  die 
Torgange  hti  der  Xachreife  ron  Weizen),  E.  Hottkr. — Landw.  J'crs.  Stat.,  40,  Heft 5 and 
6,  pp.  S3fJ^64. 

Studies  on  Hungarian  maize  ( Vntersuchungen  von  ungarischen  Maisgaitungen),  J. 
SziLAGYi.— C*em.  Ztg,,  1892,  Xo.49,  p.  SOS. 

Culture  experiments  with  fodder  beets  {Anbauversuche  mit  Runkelriiben) ,  O. 
Prrecn.— Z:«ii<iic.  Vers.  Stat.,  40,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  471-479. 

On  the  relation  of  the  fat  content  of  sugar  beet  seed  to  the  sugar  content  of 
the  beets  grown  from  the  same  ( Vcber  die  Beziehung  des  Fettgehalles  der  Riibenm- 
men  r«  der  Zuckerkaltigkeit  der  ans  diesen  Samen  gezogenen  Riiben),  N.  Laskowsky. — 
Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  40,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  335-337. 

The  culture  and  treatment  of  tobacco  ( Ueber  den  Bau  und  die  Behandlung  des 
Tahaks),  J.  Nessler. — Landw.  Veis.  Stat.,  40,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  395-438. 

On  tobacco  seed  and  the  raising  of  young  plants  (  Ueber  Tabaksamen  und  An- 
t%c\t  der  SetzUnge),  E.  Beinlino  aud  J.  Behrkns. — Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  40,  Heft  5  and 
'..  pp.  3S9-349. 

Effect  of  seed  potatoes  from  more  or  less  prolific  plants  on  the  yield  {Einjluss 
der  Saatkartoffeln  von  mehr  oder  minder  fruchtbaren  Stauden  auf  die  Kartoffelertrdge), 
BrI  M3iEiL— D«u(.  landw.  Itundsch.,  1891,  p.  301;  abs.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft 
7.  f.  467. 

Analyses  of  healthy  and  diseased  sugar  cane  {Anal y sen  von  gesundem  und 
krankem  Zuekerrohr),  A.  Stutzt^r.— Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  40,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  525-327. 
Investigations  on  the  needs  of  the  vine  {Recherches  sur  les  exigences  de  la  vigne), 
K.  Mr?rrz.— Camp/,  rend.,  114  {1892),  No.  25,  pp.  1501-1504. 

Recent  experiments  in  combatting  potato  blight  {Xouvelles  exp^ienccs  sur  les 
moye-M  de  eombattre  la  maladie  de  la  pomme  de  terre). — Bui.  Sta.  Agron.  d  Gembloux,  Xo. 
y'.pp.6. 

Bacteriological  investigation  of  the  wet  rot  of  potatoes  ( Bakieriologische  Un- 
tertMciungen  Uber  die  Xassfdule  der  Kartoffelknollen),  E.  Kramer. — Oeslerr.  landw. 
Ct9tmlbl.,  1  {1892),  Heft  1,  pp.  11-26. 

The  California  vine  disease  (Plasmodiophora  californica)  {Sur  la  maladie 
f!tdiforpie,  maladie  de  la  vigne  causae  par  le  Plasmodiophora  californica),  P.  Via  la 
aod  V.  Savagea U.—Comp/.  rend.,  115  {ISO J),  pp.  67-69. 

On  the  brow^n  blight  of  the  vine  {Sur  la  brantHHurc,  maladie  de  la  vigne  cause'e  par 
UPlmmodiophora  vitis),  P.  Viala  and  C.  ^W'ACiKW.—Compt.  rend.,  114  (1892),  Xo. 
i^,  pp.  1558-1560. 
A  limple  method  for  approximately  determining  the  extent  of  adulteration 
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of  peanut  cake  and  peanut  meal  (  Ueher  ein  einf aches  Verfahretij  VerfahcliHtigen  mm 
J'U'dnubsknvlken  tfud  Krduuttsmchlen  avndhernd  quantitativ  zu  h€9Ummen)y  L.  Hiltxkk.— 
Landw,  Fens.  Stat.y  40,  Heft  5  and  0,  pp.Sol-SoS. 

Decrease  in  value  of  oil  cake  by  overheating  (Nachwcis  einer  Wertrermindaru»$ 
der  Oelkuchens  durch  su  starke  Erhitzung),  A.  Stutzer. — Landw,  Vers.  Stat.,  40,  Eefi 
5  and  6,  pp,  323,  824, 

laraw  meat  more  rapidly  digested  than  cooked  meat?  {Wird  rohe$  Fleitek 
schncller  verdant  ah  gckochtesf)  A.  Stutzer. — lAindw,  Vers.  Stat,,  40,  Heft 5 and  6,  pp. 
Sn,  322. 

Relative  feeding  value  of  grass  cut  at  different  periods  of  grorzth,  M.  J.  Slt- 
TON  and  J.  A.  Voelckkr. — Jour.  Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Counties  Soe.,  S,  scr.  4. 

Six  years  of  experience  "with  silage  (Sechsjahrige  Erfahrungen  uber  Griinprestfni- 
ter),  FREiHKintN  Pergler  von  Perglas-Hof. — Heut.  Landw.  Presse,  189^,  No.  51, p. 
551, 

Difference  in  the  nutritive  effect  of  raw  and  cooked  milk  ( Veher  den  Unter- 
schicd  der  ydhnvirkung  roher  nnd  gekochter  Milch),  Wasileef-Petersburg. — Molkerri 
Ztg.,  1S02,  No.  7 ;  ahs,  in  Vivrteljahrcasch.  Chcm.  Nahrungs-  n.  Genussmtl,,  1S92,  Heft  1, 
p.  9. 

Behavior  of  sterilized  milk  to  the  digestive  fluids  of  the  stomach  ( Verhalten 
stci'ilisirter  Milch  zum  Magensafte),  Eij.enberger  and  Hofmeister. — Molkerd  Ztg., 
1892,  No.  6;  ahs.  in  VhrteljahrcxHih .  Chem.  Nahrungs-  u.  Genussmtl,,  1892,  Heft  1,  p.  9. 

Effect  on  live  weight  and  general  health  of  cows  and  on  quantity  and  quality 
of  milk  of  providing  automatic  watering  troughs  in  stalls,  allowing  cows  to 
drink  at  will  {Versuehe  iihcr  die  Wirkung  automatischer  Trdnken),  Backuaus.— Milch 
Ztg.,  1S92,  No.  30,  pp.  509-513. 

Feeding  trials  with  "aleuronat  ^' (Fiittcrungs-Versuche  mit  Aleuronat),  C.  KoR- 
-s ATM.— Oesterr.  landw.  Centralhl.,  1  (189 J),  Heft  5^  pp.  12. 

Feeding  experiments  at  experiment  stations  in  North  America  (Nordameri- 
canische  Versuchs-Stationen  Fiitttrnngs-Versnche),  M.  W'lLCKEXS. — Jour.  Landw.,  40, 
Heft  2,  pp.  185-212. 

Nutrition  with  carbohydrates  and  meat  or  with  carbohydrates  alone  {Dif 
Ernahrung  mit  Kohlenhydratcn  nnd  FlciHch  oder  anch  mit  Kohlenhydratcn  aUein)^  E. 
TFJAHuui.—rjliigei-'s  Arch.,  52,  pp.  239-322;  ahs.  in  Chem,  Centralhl,  1892,  JI,  No.  J, 
p.  90. 

Effect  of  different  food  on  the  water  content  of  the  organs  and  on  the  hemo- 
globin content  of  the  blood  (  Ucher  den  EiufluHs  rerschiedener  Nahrungsmittcl  aufden 
Wassergelialt  der  Organe  7ind  den  Hdmoglohingehalt  des  lilutes),  C.  VoiT. — Sitzungsher. 
ninth,  physikal.  CI,  Akad.  Wisscnsch.  su  Miinchen,  1892,  21;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  Be- 
pert.,  p.  213. 

Excretion  of  nitrogen  in  urine  {Ausscheidung  des  Stickstoffs  im  Harn),  Gumlich.— 
JJuBois-Jiaymond  Arch.  Physiol.,  1892,  pp.  104-166;  abs.  in  Chem,  Centralhl.,  1S92,  H, 
No.  2,  p.  93. 

In  what  form  does  phosphoric  acid  appear  in  urine  ?  P.  Carles. — Jour.  Pharm, 
et  Chim.,  ser,  5,  25,  pp,  497-499;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Centralhl.,  1892,  IJ,  No.  2,  p.  SS. 

Bees  and  apiculture  (Ueher die  Biene nnd  dcren  /wc/f/),  E.  Rathlef. — Bali,  Wock- 
ensvh,  Landw.,  etc.,  1892,  No.  28, pp.  401-411;  No,  Si, pp.  441-445,  and  No.  SI,  pp.  441-446. 

On  the  secretion  of  milk  and  the  observations  made  at  Kleinhof-Tapiao 
( Ueher  Milchabsondei'ung  und  die  in  Kleinhof-Tapiau  gemnchten  Beobachiungen),  W. 
Fleischmann. — Konigs.  land-  v.forstw.  Ztg.;  abs,  in  Landw.  Ann,  meckl,  pat,  Ver.,lS9i, 
No.  24,  pp,  191-194,  and  No.  25,  pp.  800-203. 

Estimation  of  the  productiveness  of  cows  (  Ueber  Ermittelung  der  LeistunggfShi^ 
keit  der  Milchkuh),  Backhaus-GOttingen.— Dei/^  landw.  Presse,  1892,  No,  48,  pp,  519, 
520,  and  No.  51,  pp.  552,  553, 

Paying  for  milk  on  the  basis  of  its  fat  content,  and  the  calculation  connected 
therewith  (Einiges  Uber  Bezahlung  der  Milch  nach  Fettgchalt  und  dit  sich  daran  oth 
Bohliessendeti  Berechnungen),  W.Mvau.—Molkerei  Ztg,,  1892,  No.S9,pp.S45,  346, 
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Cattses  -whicli  effect  the  raising  of  cream  (Einige  Ursaehen  die  dan  Aiifsteigen  des 
Unhmen  rerdHdem^,  hlKBiQ.^Molkerei  Ztg,,  189£,  No.  2;  ab8,in  Vierteljahressch,  Chem. 
XakntHif*'  m.  Genmssmtl.,  1892,  Heft  l,pp.  7-9. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Italy  {Bos  Molkereiwesen  in  Italien),  A.  Nentwig-Glatz. — 

Molkerti  Ztg,,  1S9S,  No.  SI,  pp.  S7S,  874;  No.  SB,  pp.  S87.  S88;  and  No.  SS,  pp.  401,  402. 

A  stady  of  the  constitution  of  milk— is  it  acid  or  alkaline?  {Etude  but  la  con- 

ifitMtio*  dm  htU,  U  lait  est-il  acide  ou  alcalinf),  L.  Vandin.— 5u/.  Soc.  Chim.  de  PaHs, 

7-.<f  (1892),  ser.  S,  No.  14,  pp.  488-492. 

Killing  the  pathogenic  bacteria  in  milk  by  electricity,  Dubousquet-Labor- 
DKRIE.— Jbt.  in  MUck  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  28,  p.  473. 

Analyses  of  English  cheeses,  A.  B.  Griffiths.— ^uZ.  Soo.  Chim.  de  Paris,  7-8, 
wT.  5,  No.  10,  p,  282. 

Increase  in  the  numnfoctnre  of  margarine  in  Holland  {Die  Ausbreitung  der 
Margarin-Fahrikation).—Landw.  Ztg.  das  nordw.  Deutschland,  1891,  No.  20,  p.  81;  abs. 
in  CmUralhl.  agr.  Chem.,  21.  Heft  5,  p.  429. 

Bacteriological  studies  of  some  milk  and  butter  defects,  C.  O.  Jensen.— ;?f 
Berelmiiig  fra  den  Kgl.  Feterin  og  Landbohajsk.  Lab.  f.  landokonom.  Foi'sog.  Kopenha- 
gea,  1891,  pp.  15-67;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl,  1893,  II,  No.  2,  p.  75. 

Earth  worms  and  tuberculosis  ( Vers  de  tore  et  tvberculose),  Lortel  and  Despeig* 
wj^.—Compt.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  1,  pp.  66,  67. 

Chemical  examination  of  the  microbes  causing  Inflammation  of  mammary 
glands  of  cows  and  goats,  W.  Nencki. — Arch,  de  scienc.  biolog.  de  VInst.  imp.  de 
wo(.  exptrim.  de  St.  Piter sbourg,  1892,  p.  25;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1892;  Repei't.,  p.  214. 

Report  of  the  experiment  station  at  Rostock,  Germany,  for  the  year  1891 
( ThSligkeitsbericht  dcr  landw,  Versuchs-Station  fUr  das  Jahr  1891),  Heinrich. — Landw, 
AuM.  meek.  pat.  Far.,  1892,  No.  26,  pp.  207-209. 
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California  Station. — Director  Hilgard  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year  from  June  15,  1892,  and  E.  J.  WickBon  has  been  appointed  acting  director 
in  his  absence. 

Colorado  Collegr  and  Station. — F.  A.  Huntley,  B.  S.  A.,  assistant  agricnl- 
turist  at  the  college,  and  F.  L.  Watrons,  superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Sab- 
station  at  Rocky  Ford,  have  exchanged  positions. 

Connkcticut  Storks  Station. — In  the  absence  of  W.  O.  Atwater,  Ph.  D.,  director 
of  the  station,  C.  D.  AVoods,  B.  S.,  will  be  acting  director.  E.  A.  Bailey,  assistant 
agriculturist,  and  H.  M.  Smith,  assistant  chemist  of  the  station,  have  resigned. 
S.  H.  Buel  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  farm  experiments. 

Florida  College  and  Station. — Under  a  new  organization  of  the  college  and 
station  the  members  of  the  station  staff,  with  the  exception  of  the  chemist,  are  to  bo 
professors  of  their  respective  subjects  in  the  college.  The  director  becomes  profes8«ir 
of  agriculture.  The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  station  staff:  Horti- 
culturist and  pomologist,  J.  N.  Whituer  vice  J.  K.  Fitzgerald;  chemist,  A.  A.  Per- 
sons vice  J.  M.  Pickell,  who  has  resigned  to  become  professor  of  chemistry  in  Ala- 
bama State  University. 

Georgia  Station. — The  experiment  in  cheese-making  at  the  station  with  a  view 
to  promoting  this  industry  in  Georgia  has  thus  far  been  very  successful.  A  tobacco 
barn  for  curing  by  the  Snow  wire  process  is  being  erected  at  the  station. 

Purdue  University,  Indiana. — In  a  special  bulletin  issued  May,  1892,  by  H.  A. 
Huston,  tabulated  analyses  of  143  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers  oftert^d  for  sale 
in  Indiana  are  given.  While  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  brands  on  the  market  during  1891,  the  estimated  sales  in  that  year  were  only 
26,750  tons  as  compared  with  29,000  in  1890. 

Oklahoma  Station. — The  board  of  regents  as  now  constituted  includes  Gov- 
ernor A.  J.  Seay,  Guthrie;  R.  J.  Barker,  Crescent;  A.  A.  Ewing,  Watonga;  J.  A. 
Wimberly,  Kingfisher;  J.  P.  Lane,  Norman;  T.  Little,  Chandler.  Additions  are  to 
be  made  to  the  laboratory  and  bam.    An  ample  water  supply  has  been  provided. 

Oregon  Station. — With  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  dairying  in  the  State  a 
model  dairy  is  to  be  established  on  the  station  farm. 

Virginia  Station.— R.  H.  Price,  B.  S.,  assistant  horticulturist,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come professor  of  horticulture  in  the  Texas  College  and  horticulturist  to  thesta-tion. 

Wyoming  College  and  Station. — E.  E.  Slosson,  M.  S.,  assistant  chemist,  has 
been  made  chemist  to  the  station  and  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  A  building  for  the  mechanical  department  will  be  erected  at  once,  and 
will  include  shops  for  woodwork  and  ironwork,  a  foundry,  engine  room,  drawing 
rooms,  testing  laboratories,  etc. 

Bureau  op  Animal  Industry. — The  interest  which  has  been  shown  by  the  stock- 
men of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  disease  known  as  "lumpy  jaw,"  or  that 
form  of  actinomycosis  which  appears  as  external  swellings  on  the  head,  renders  it 
desirable  that  a  preliminary  statement  should  be  made  concerning  the  treatment  of 
this  disease.  Until  recently  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  veterinary  profession 
that  a  cure  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  surgical  operation,  and  that  this  should  be 
performed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  in  order  to  insure  success. 
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In  March  last  an  important  contribution  to  onr  knowledge  of  this  subject  was 
made  b.v  M.  Noeard  of  the  Alfort  Veterinary  School,  in  a  communication  to  the 
French  Central  Society  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  He  showed  clearly  that  the  acti- 
nomycosis of  the  tongue,  a  disease  which  appears  to  be  quite  common  in  Germany 
and  IB  there  known  as  "  wooden  tongue,"  could  be  quickly  and  permanently  cured 
by  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium.  M.  Noeard  calls  attention  to  the  suc- 
cess of  M.  Thomassen  of  Utrecht,  who  recommended  this  treatment  as  long  ago  as 
1885  and  who  has  since  treated  more  than  eighty  cases,  all  of  which  have  been 
cured.  A  French  veterinarian,  M.  Godbille,  has  treated  a  number  of  cases  with  the 
eame  remedy,  all  of  which  have  been  cured.  M.  Noeard  also  gives  details  of  a  case 
which  was  cured  by  himself. 

All  of  the  c-ases  referred  to  were  of  actinomycosis  of  the  tongue,   and  no  one 
appears  to  have  attempted  the  cure  of  actinomycosis  of  the  jaw  until  this  was  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Norgaard,  veterinary  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
He  sele<>ted  a  young  steer  in  April  last,  in  fair  condition,  which  had  a  tumor  on  the 
jaw  measuring  15^  inches  in  circumference,  and  from  which  a  discharge  had  already 
been  established.     This  animal  was  treated  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  complete  cure,  as  stated  in  the  reports  which  were  recently  given  to  the 
press  at  the  time  the  animal  was  slaughtered  in  Chicago.    If  lumpy  jaw  can  be 
cored  so  easily  and  cheaply,  as  this  experiment  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  the 
treatment  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  cattle-raisers  of  the  country.    As  is  well 
known,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  steeis  weekly  coming  to  our  markets 
which  are  condemned  because  they  are  diseased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  animal  is  affected.    If  these  could  be  cheaply  and  readily  cured  by 
the  owners  it  would  prevent  the  loss  of  the  carcass  and  solve  all  the  troublesome 
questions  which  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  condemnation  of  such  animals. 

The  curability  of  the  disease  does  not  affect  the  principles  which  have  been 
adopted  in  inspecting  and  condemning  animals  affected  with  it.  This  Department 
has  never  considered  it  necessary  to  condemn  animals  affected  with  actinomycosis 
on  account  of  the  contagiousness  or  the  incurability  of  the  disease.  Such  condem- 
nations have  been  made  when  the  disease  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  affect  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  animal,  and  all  such  carcasses  would  be  condemned  whether 
the  disease  from  which  the  animal  suffered  was  contagious  or  not  or  whether  it 
wa*  curable  or  incurable. 

The  treatment  with  iodide  of  x>otassinm  consists  in  giving  full  doses  of  this  medi- 
cine once  or  twice  a  day  until  improvement  is  noticed,  when  the  dose  may  be  reduced 
or  given  li»ss  frequently.  The  size  of  the  dose  should  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
weight  of  the  animal.  M.  Thomassen  gives  l^  drams  of  iodide  of  potassium  daily,  in 
one  dose,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  until  improvement  is  noticed,  which  he  states 
ifl  always  within  eight  days.  Then  he  decreases  the  dose  to  1  dram.  The  animals 
^  well  under  this  treatment,  showing  only  the  ordinary  symptoms  which  follow  the 
^we  of  iodide,  the  principal  ones  being  discharge  from  the  nose,  weeping  of  the  eyes, 
»nd  peeling  off  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin.  These  symptoms  need  cause  no 
ttn^'asiness  as  they  never  result  in  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  health. 

M.  Godbille  has  given  as  much  as  4  drams  (half  an  ounce)  in  one  day  to  a  steer, 
d«!CTea«ing  the  dose  half  a  dram  each  day  until  the  dose  was  1^  drams,  which  was 
maintained  until  the  twelfth  day  of  treatment,  when  the  steer  appeared  entirely 
cnred. 

M.  Noeard  gave  the  first  day  If  drams  in  one  dose  to  a  cow;  the  second  and  suc- 
^*<*ling  days  a  dose  of  1  dram  in  the  morning  and  evening,  in  each  case  before  feed- 
^^.   This  treatment  was  continued  for  ten  days,  when  the  animal  was  cured. 

I>r.  Norgaard  gave  2^^  drams  dissolved  in  water  once  a  day  for  three  days.  He 
then  omitted  the  medicine  for  a  day  or  two  and  continued  it  according  to  symptoms. 
'^y^  examples  of  the  treatment,  as  it  has  been  successfully  administered  by  others, 
will  serve  as  a  sufficient  indication  for  those  who  wish  to  test  it. 
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Experiments  are  now  beinf?  conducted  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  the  treatment  of  lumpy  jaw  with  this  remedy,  and  the  results  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  meantime  it  would  be  well  for  all  who  haTe 
animals  affected  with  this  disease  to  treat  them  according  to  this  method  and  report 
results  to  this  Department. 

The  Association  op  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations. — The  executive  committee  of  the  Association  have  issued  a  call  for  thesiith 
annual  convention,  to  be  held  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  commencing  Tuesday,  Nov- 
ember 15,  1892.  The  headquarters  of  the  Association  will  be  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.  The  program  for  the  sessions  and  other  particulars  are  to  be  announced 
later. 

Nova  Scotia. — The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  for  1891  con- 
tains accounts  of  field  experiments  on  the  farm  of  the  Provincial  School  of  Agricul- 
ture. These  included  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  potatoes,  grass,  and  barley; 
culture  experiments  with  potatoes,  oats,  clover,  and  grass;  feeding  experiments 
with  pigs  and  milch  cows ;  and  tests  of  varieties  of  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  and  com. 

Berlin  University. — Prof.  Emil  Fischer  of  Wiirzburg,  well  known  for  his  exten- 
sive contributions  to  the  chemistry  of  sugars,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity as  successor  to  Prof.  A.  W.  v.  Hofmann,  who  died  May  5. 

The  Association  of  German  Natural  Scientists  and  Physicians.— This 
Society  will  meet  this  year  at  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  September  12-16.  The  speakers 
in  the  section  on  agricultural  chemistry  and  agricultural  experimentation  thus  far 
announced  are,  Prof.  Liebscher  of  Guttingen,  a  contribution  to  the  nitrogen  ques- 
tion ;  Dr.  G.  Loges  of  the  Posen  Station,  on  sources  of  error  in  the  determination  of 
phosphoric  acid  by  the  molybdic  method;  and  Prof.  Maercker,  subject  not  an- 
nounced. 

Tke  chemistry  of  south  African  woods,  foods,  and  leguminous  plants.— 
Chemical  Netcs  contains  a  notice  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  C.  F.  Juritz  of  the 
University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  Chemical  Constituents  of  Some  Colo- 
nial Food  Plants  and  Woods.  The  author  shows  the  influence  of  climate  on  the 
albuminoid  constituents  of  plants,  these  being  relatively  more  abundant  in  the 
warm  than  in  the  cold  climates.  Plants  grown  in  the  warm  locality  of  Oudtshoom 
were  found  to  contain  more  albuminoids  than  those  grown  at  Stellenbosch,  and  the 
latter  in  turn  more  than  those  grown  in  Europe.  An  important  consideration  in 
comparing  South  African  plants  with  those  of  Europe  is  that  the  former  always 
contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  water,  and  consequently  a  relatively  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  valuable  constituents.  This  is  especially  prominent  in  the  case  of  prod- 
ucts used  for  feeding  stuffs.  As  regards  tannin,  none  of  the  African  woods  and 
barks  seem  to  equal  those  of  Australia,  though  they  excel  those  of  Europe;  the 
richest,  the  bark  of  "  benkenhout,"  contains  15.96  per  cent  of  tannin. 

Manual  op  Bacteriology. — Chemical  Ketcs  announces  that  a  manual  of  bacte- 
riology by  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths  is  soon  to  be  published.  It  will  be  essentially  a  manual 
for  the  laboratory  and  will  bo  useful  to  chemists,  sanitarians,  agriculturists,  medical 
men,  brewers,  and  others.     It  will  be  illustrated  with  35  figures. 
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UST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICOLTURE. 

JULY,  1892. 


Division  of  Statistics: 

Beport  No.  97  (new  series),  Joly^  1892. — Report  on  the  Area  of  Com,  Potatoes, 
and  Tobacco,  and  Condition  of  Groiiving  Crops. 
Offick  of  Fiber  Investigations: 

Report  No.  4. — A  Report  on  Flax  Culture  for  Fiber  in  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing Special  Reports  on  Flax  Culture  in  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Austria,  with 
Statements  Kelative  to  the  Industry  in  Russia. 
Wkatheb  Bureau: 

Bulletin  No.  2. — ^Notes  on  a  New  Method  for  the  Discussion  of  Magnetic  Obser- 
vations. 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  April,  1892. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Experiment  Station  Record,  vol.  ni.  No.  11. 

Farmers'  Balletin  No.  9. — Milk  Fermentations  and  their  Relations  to  Dairying. 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  12,  June,  1892. — Organization  Lists  of  the 
Agricnltnral  Experiment  Stations  and  Agricultural  Schools  and  Colleges  iu 
the  United  States. 
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LIST  OF  STATION  PCBUCATIONS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  EIPERDIENT  STATIONS. 

JULY,  1892. 


Canrbrakb  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  15,  July,  1892.— Cattle-Feeding. 
Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  19,  May,  1892. — Manures  and  some  Principles  in  Farm  Manuring. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  California: 

Appendix  to  the  Annual  Report  for  1890. — Alkali  Lauds,  Irrigation,  and  Drain- 
age in  their  Mutual  Relations. 
Thk  Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
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The  study  of  bacteria,  as  connected  not  only  with  the  science  of 
medicine  but  also  ^with.  that  of  agriculture,  has  made  such  rapid  prog- 
I  r©8s  and  sucb  surprising  results  have  already  been  attained  that  a 
tendency  bas  naturally  developed  to  spread  the  inquiries  beyond  theii 
le^timate  limit.  The  ease  with  which  bacteria  can  be  found,  especially 
in  the  diseased  tissues  of  animals  and  plants,  has  led  many  observers 
to  conclude  tbat  their  mere  presence  was  suflScient  to  establish  their 
causal  relation  to  the  disease.  Even  when  further  investigations  seemed 
necessary  to  establish  this  presumption  they  have  often  been  conducted 
-without  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology,  as  at 
present  ascertained.  In  view  of  the  need  of  caution  in  the  manage- 
znent  of  bacteriological  inquiries  along  the  lines  related  to  the  work 
of  our  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the  following  suggestions,  fur- 
:EUisbecl  us  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Russell,  who  has  lately  made  special  studies 
iim  bacteriology  in  Koch's  laboratory  in  Berlin  and  at  Johns  Hopkins 
TTmversity,  seem  timely  and  helpful. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  presence  of  microorganisms  in  the  dis- 
e:2bsed  tissues  of  plants,  unsupported  by  further  experimental  proof,  does 
i&ot  show  that  the  disease  in  question  is  of  bacterial  origin.  The  prob- 
skl>ilities  are  much  stronger  for  the  view  that  the  microorganisms  pres- 
^nt  are  only  saprophytic  in  their  nature.  They  are  present  as  organ- 
isms of  decomx>osition,  and  as  such  often  complete  the  dissolution  of 
the  tissue  which  has  been  set  up  first  by  other  causes.  Where  micro- 
organisms are  found  in  large  numbers  on  the  border  line  between  the 
sonnd.  and  healthy  tissue  on  the  one  hand  and  the  diseased  on  the 
other,  there  is  a  possibility  that  they  may  have  a  causal  relation  to 
the  diseased  condition;  but  even  here  further  proof  must  be  forthcom- 
ing' before  the  bacterial  nature  of  the  disease  can  be  fully  recognized. 
Some  observers  have  gone  a  step  farther  and  have  transferred  bits 
of  diseased  tissue  containing  bacteria  from  affected  to  healthy  plants. 
IfthediseB&e  spread  to  any  extent  this  has  been  regarded  as  suflBcient 
evidencB  that  the  malady  was  of  abacterial  nature;  but  even  with  this 
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pr(M>f  tlieie  is  no  more  than  a  probability  to  support  the  idea  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  the  action  of  microorganisms.  All  that  is  really  proven 
by  such  a  course  of  experimentation  is  the  contagious  nature  of  tlie 
malady.  The  cause  of  the  contagion  may  or  may  not  be  bacterial 
Where  bits  of  tissue  of  any  considerable  size  are  used  to  infect  healthy 
plants  it  is  possible  that  a  local  death  of  the  surrounding  tissue  may 
be  caused  by  the  transferred  metabolic  products  of  the  organism  caus- 
ing the  malady  rather  than  to  the  action  of  the  organism  itself. 

The  proof  necessary  to  establish  the  causal  relation  between  a  specific 
bacterium  and  a  plant  disease  should  be  as  conclusive  and  thorough  in 
all  respects  as  that  require<i  in  animal  pathology.  The  canons  formu-  1 
lated  by  Koch,  which  must  be  satisfactorily  answered  before  we  can  j 
say  positively  that  an  animal  disease  is  due  to  bacteria,  are  just  as  } 
applicable  in  the  realm  of  bacterial  plant  diseases. 

The  specific  bacterium  must  be  found  in  all  cases  of  the  disease;  it 
must  be  found  in  this  and  no  other  disease;  and  it  must  be  present 
in  the  tissues  in  such  numbers  that  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
plant  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  presence  of  the  micro- 
organism. To  answer  these  three  conditions  in  a  satisfactory  way  it 
is  necessary  to  subject  the  tissue  to  other  tests  besides  a  careful  mi- 
croscopic examination.  The  methods  of  staining,  so  useful  in  detect- 
ing bacteria  in  animal  tissue,  have  not  as  yet  been  perfected  in  relation 
to  vegetable  tissue;  so  microscopical  observation  alone  does  not  afford 
us  a  safe  means  of  differentiating  the  bacteria  from  the  tissue.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  isolate  the  cause  of  the  trouble  from  the  diseased 
tissue  itself  by  artificial  methods  of  cultivation.  Usually  this  is  not 
particularly  difficult,  although  a  certain  amount  of  experimentation 
must  first  be  made  before  we  can  select  the  most  favorable  substratum 
for  growth.  By  these  methods  of  isolation  we  are  able  to  separate  all 
the  various  forms  that  happen  to  be  in  the  diseased  tissue.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  specific  germ  of  the  disease  (supposing  it  to  be  of  a 
bacterial  nature)  are  usually  other  forms  that  play  only  a  secondary 
rdle.  The  prevalence  of  a  certain  form  will  usually  indicate  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  malady,  but  this  alone  is  insufficient.  It  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  original  position  of  the  bit  of  tissue  from  which  the 
cultures  are  made.  If  removed  from  the  older  portions  of  the  diseased 
tissue,  saprophytic  organisms  will  no  doubt  predominate.  If  bits  of 
tissue  are  taken  from  the  border  line  between  the  healthy  and  diseased 
parts,  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease  will  more  likely  be  found.  But 
one  link  of  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  the  most  important,  is  still 
wanting.  Having  isolated  the  various  forms  from  the  diseased  tissue, 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  out  a  series  of  inoculation  experiments  upon 
the  healthy  living  host.  The  conditions  of  the  experiment  should 
conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  host 
suffers  most  severely,  as  regards  age  of  plant,  atmospheric  conditions, 
etc.    Only  when  we  have  been  able  to  produce  a  diseased  condition  of 
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our  host  plant  that  is  similar  to  the  disease  in  a  state  of  nature  can 
we  regard  our  chain  of  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  com- 
plete. 

Subjected  to  the  above  rules  we  would  find  our  L\st  of  so-called  bac- 
terial plant  diseases  much  diminished.  But  we  must  follow  rigid 
methods  if  we  are  to  make  any  real  advance  in  this  field  of  inquiry. 

The  conditions  under  which  bacteriological  work  has  to  be  carried 
on  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  science,  offer  great  encouragement  to  our 
stations  to  undertake  inquiries  in  these  lines.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  in  order  to  do  bacteriological  work  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
elaborate  equipment  of  expensive  thermostats,  sterilizers,  and  other 
apparatus.  The  equipment  for  certain  lines  of  experimental  work  in 
pathological  inquiry  from  a  medical  standpoint  calls  for  more  accurately 
adjusted  conditions  than  is  necessary  for  the  study  of  many  problems 
fix)m  an  agricultural  standpoint.  Good  work  has  and  can  yet  be  done 
with  but  little  other  than  the  simplest  appliances,  and  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  the  expenses  of  an  equipment  for  excellent  work  along 
these  lines  is  much  less  than  for  many  other  grades  of  exx)erimental 
wort 

The  different  parts  of  this  new  field  have  as  yet  been  touched  only 
bere  and  there,  and  much  work  of  a  general  nature  needs  to  be  done 
before  many  special  problems  can  be  intelligently  taken  up. 

To  do  this  the  general  principles  of  the  subject  in  relation  to  agri- 
culture need  to  be  more  thoroughly  developed,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  this  work  can  not  be  carried  out  by  our  stations  as  a  part 
of  their  purely  scientific  work. 

Medicine  has  taken  up  the  subject  largely  from  the  hygienic  stand- 
point and  outside  of  pathogenic  forms  little  has  been  done  on  the  gen- 
eral biology  of  microorganisms  since  the  death  of  De  Bary.  The  whole 
domain  of  the  physiology  of  bacteria  offers  numerous  problems  of  which 
we  know  as  yet  but  little.  This  work  of  general  biological  inquiry 
may  not  offer  directly  any  practical  results,  but  it  is  necessary  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  general  laws  which  govern  bacterial  life  should  be 
increased  before  we  can  intelligently  take  up  certain  special  problems. 

Besides  the  general  studies  on  the  biology  of  bacteria,  there  are  many 
special  problems  which  invite  investigation.  The  good  already  secured 
from  the  researches  on  the  bacterial  diseases  of  plants — researches 
which  had  their  origin  in  this  country — encourages  the  hope  that  with 
tiie  advance  of  knowledge  of  general  principles  and  the  discovery  and 
adoption  of  better  methods  results  of  even  wider  practical  application 
will  he  attained.  • 


The  history  of  the  researches  on  the  bacteria  of  milk  is  instructively 
presented  by  Dr.  Conn  in  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  9,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  may  be  found  on  page  201.    The  practical  results  already 
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attained  are  of  great  importance  to  the  dairy  industry,  but  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  bulletin  will  show  numerous  problems  inviting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  investigator.  The  chief  value  of  such  a  r^sum6  is,  after  aU, 
in  stimulating  further  inquiries.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
lines  of  work  relating  to  dairying,  our  stations  will  be  able  to  make  dis- 
coveries of.  permanent  value.  Evidently  the  way  to  the  improvement 
of  the  methods  and  processes  of  the  dairy  is  along  the  line  of  scientific 
researches  which  deal  with  the  forces  which  escape  ordinary  observa- 
tion. Experimental  work  in  dairying  which  does  not  take  into  account 
the  ascert^ained  facts  concerning  the  bacteria  of  milk  and  its  products 
invites  failure  from  the  start. 


The  appropriation  biU  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri 
culture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  carries  the  following 
general  items:  For  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  $80,500; 
for  the  extension  of  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  products,  $10,000; 
for  rain-making  experiments,  $10,000;  for  the  collection  of  information 
regarding  methods  of  iiTigation,  $6,000;  Division  of  Accounts  wid 
Disbursements,  $19,100;  Division  of  Statistics,  $136,100,  of  which  $15,000 
is  for  maps  and  charts  illustrating  the  progress  of  rural  production  and 
crop  distribution,  and  for  special  investigations  of  the  agricultural  sta- 
tistics of  the  Eocky  Mountain  region;  Division  of  Botany,  $36,100; 
Division  of  Entomology,  $27,300,  of  which  $2,500  is  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  cotton  bollworm;  Division  of  Economic  Ornithology  and 
Mammalogy,  $24,860;  Division  of  Pomology,  $11,300;  Division  of  Mi- 
croscopy, $6,700;  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology,  $25,600;  Division 
of  Chemistry,  $36,500,  of  which  $12,500  is  for  the  continuance  of  inves- 
tigations of  the  adulteration  of  foods,  drugs,  and  liquors;  $20,000  is 
also  appropriated  for  experiments  in  the  culture  of  sugar  beets,  cane, 
and  sorghum,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  Division  of  Forestry, 
$19,820;  Division  of  Records  and  Editing,  $6,300;  Division  of  Illus- 
trations, $19,000;  Division  of  Seeds,  $148,920;  document  and  foldmg 
room,  $10,460;  experimental  grounds  and  garden,  $31,000;  museum, 
$7,840;  fiber  investigations,  $5,000;  library,  $3,000;  furniture,  repairs, 
postage,  and  contingent  expenses,  $40,000;  Bureau  of  Animallndus- 
try,  $865,000,  including  $15,000  for  quarantine  stations;  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  $728,000,  including  $20,000  for  the  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations;  Weather  Bureau,  $898,595.50;  total,  $3,232,995.50. 

In  this  appropriation  bill  authority  is  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  copies  of  the  card  index  of  agricultural  literature 
prepared  by  this  Office,  at  a  price  "covering  the  additional  expense 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  these  copies." 
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CONVENTION  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICIAL  AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTS,  1892. 


The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricul- 
tural Chemists  was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington,  August  25,  26,  and  27.    Fifty-five  chemists  were  present. 

The  president,  Prof.  N.  T.  Lupton,  in  his  opening  address,  urged 
strict  conformity  to  the  official  methods  as  laid  down  at  each  conven- 
tion of  the  Association,  maintaining  that  the  discrepancies  observed  in 
analytical  results  could  in  many  cases  be  explained  by  departures  by 
individual  chemists  from  the  i>rescribed  methods  of  analysis.  These 
methods,  especially  those  for  the  determination  of  potash,  have  not 
escaped  criticism,  but,  as  the  work  of  the  Association  and  of  individual 
chemists  shows,  they  have  given  goodresults,  and  changes  in  them  should 
be  made  only  after  careful  consideration  and  thorough  investigation. 
The  need  of  judicious  and  uniform  legislation,  particularly  as  regards 
fertiUzer  inspection  in  the  different  States  where  at  present  conflicting 
and  in  many  cases  ineflfective  laws  are  in  force,  was  pointed  out  and 
emphasized.  A  brief  review  of  the  more  important  scientific  investi- 
gations of  the  year  was  also  given.  Of  these,  the  study  of  the  fixation 
of  free  nitrogen  by  plants  and  soils  and  the  formation  of  nitrates  from 
atmospheric  nitrogen  by  electrical  discharges  were  especially  referrecl 
to  as  pointing  toward  the  practical  utilization  of  a  vast  store  of  the 
most  expensive  element  of  plant  food  hitherto  considered  unavailable. 
The  development  of  the  phosphate  beds  of  the  South  was  also  discussed 
as  a  question  of  great  interest  to  the  agricultural  chemist. 

Dairy  products. — The  report  on  this  subject  was  submitted  by 
8.  M.  Babcock.  As  instructed  by  the  last  convention,  the  reporter 
planned  and  had  carried  out  a  series  of  comparative  tests  of  the  Leffman 
and  Beam  soda- glycerine  and  the  ordinary  Reichert  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  volatile  acids  in  butter.  It  appeared  from  this  report,  as 
well  as  from  the  discussion  which  followed,  that  while  the  Leffman 
and  Beam  method  with  careful  manipulation  would  give  results  closely 
concordant  with  those  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  (except  in  case 
of  rancid  butter  with  which  the  results  were  low),  yet  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  slight  variations  in  manipulation,  as  for  instance,  in  time  of 
saponification,  might  cause  considerable  variation  in  results,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  for  the  present  to  recommend  it  simply  as  a  prelimi- 
nary test  and  to  wait  for  further  investigations  to  determine  its  true 
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value.  The  work  of  the  past  year  showed  with  considerable  imanimity 
that  tlie  results  obtained  by  distilling  volatile  acids  through  block-tin 
condensers  were  not  always  reliable,  unless  unusual  precautions  w&re 
taken  to  cleanse  the  apparatus  before  use.  This  appeared  to  be  due  to 
the  reaction  of  the  products  of  distillation  on  the  tin.  It  was  therefore 
recommended,  and  the  recommendation  was  adopted,  that  only  glass  con- 
densers be  used  in  the  distillation  of  volatile  acids.  With  the  exception 
of  these  changes  the  methods  remain  the  same  as  those  adopted  at  the 
last  convention. 

In  cheese  analysis  the  reporter  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaiuing  uniform  samples.  His  recommendations  regarding  sampling 
and  methods  of  analysis,  which  were  adopted  as  provisional  methods 
for  the  coming  year,  were  as  follows : 

Sampling, — ^Where  possible  a  narrow  segment  of  the  cheese  is  taken, 
chopped  quite  fine,  with  care  to  avoid  evaporation  of  water,  and  the 
several  portions  for  analysis  taken  from  the  mixed  mass.  In  other 
cases  a  plug  may  be  taken  with  a  cheese  tester  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  at  one  third  of  the  distance  from  the  edge  to  the  center  of  the 
cheese,  reaching  entirely  or  halfway  through  the  cheese.  It  is  advis- 
able to  take  plugs  in  this  manner  from  different  portions  of  the  cheese, 
split  them  lengthwise,  and  mix.  For  inspection  purposes  the  rind  may 
be  rejected. 

Moisture. — Dry  5  to  10  grams  in  thin  slices  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish  containing  a  little  freshly  ignited  asbestos  at  lOOo  C.  for  ten  hours, 
or  in  the  same  manner  over  sulphuric  acid  to  constant  weight. 

Ash. — Burn  the  dry  residue  thus  obtained  in  a  muffle  furnace  at  a 
low  red  heat. 

Fat — Grind  5  to  10  grams  of  the  sample  with  about  twice  its  weight 
of  anhydrous  copper  sulphate  and  extract  with  anhydrous  ether  for 
fifteen  hours. 

Casein. — ^Determine  nitrogen  in  2  grams  of  the  substance  by  the 
Kjeldahl  method  and  multiply  the  result  by  6.25  for  casein. 

The  reporter  on  methods  of  analysis  of  cheese  for  the  coming  year 
was  instructed  to  make  comparative  tests  of  drying  the  cheese  and  the 
ether  extract  in  air  and  in  hydrogen  gas. 

Fertilizers. — Phosphoric  acid. — ^The  reporter  on  phosphoric  acid,N. 
W.  Lord,  called  attention  to  the  errors  which  may  be  due  to  improper 
preparation  and  handling  of  samples  and  also  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
present  method  of  determining  moisture.  He  recommended  instead  of 
the  direction  to  dry  for  five  hours  at  100^  0.  in  a  steam  bath,  to  dry  for 
five  hours  in  a  copper  oven  three  fourths  full  of  water  which  is  kept  boiling 
continuously.  This  change,  which  was  the  only  one  recommended  by 
the  reporter  on  phosphoric  acid,  was  adopted  by  the  convention. 

A  paper  on  The  occurrence  of  metaphosphoric  acid  and  pyrophos- 
phoric  acid  in  cotton-seed  meal  was  presented  by  M.  B.  Hardin.  The 
results  of  the  author's  studies  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  failure  to 
secure  all  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  by  direct  treatment  with 
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molybdic  solation  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter 
as  to  the  fact  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  occurs 
in  the  form  of  tribasic  salt.  Whether  metaphosphoric  acid  or  pyro- 
phosphoric  acid  exist  in  cotton-seed  meal  or  are  formed  during  the 
preparation  of  the  meal  is  a  point  believed  by  the  author  to  be  worth 
investigating. 

A  pax>er  on  The  use  of  ammonium  nitrate  in  the  determination 
of  phosphoric  acid,  by  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  B.  L.  Hartwell,  was  read 
by  H.  J.  Wheeler.  Comparative  determinations  with  and  without 
ammonium  nitrate  gave  practically  identical  results. 

H.  A.  Huston  reported  results  of  heating  phosphates  sent  out  by 
the  rei>orter  in  1892,  at  lOOo  to  107o  C.  for  periods  of  five  to  eight  hours 
either  in  air  or  in  hydrogen  gas.  * 

Potash. — ^The  most  important  change  recommended  by  the  reporter 
on  i)otash,  G.  F.  Payne,  and  adopted  by  the  convention,  was  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  use  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  Lindo-Gladding  method. 
It  was  decided  further  not  to  specify  the  quantity  of  platinic  chloride 
to  be  used,  but  to  leave  this  to  the  discretion  of  the  analyst.  The 
recommendation  is  therefore  to  add  a  slight  excess.  A  communication 
from  the  New  Jersey  Station  on  the  comparative  determination  of 
potash  with  and  without  sodium  chloride,  was  presented  by  E.  B. 
Voorhees, 

Nitrogen. — ^The  rejwrt  on  nitrogen  was  submitted  by  L.  L.  Van  Slyke. 
The  alterations  in  the  methods  adopted  by  the  convention  were  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  omission  of  the  x>otassium  tetraoxalate  and  ammonium 
chloride  methods  from  the  offtcial  directions  for  the  standardizing  of 
acid  and  alkali  solutions,  leaving  the  silver  nitrate  method  as  the  only 
available  one  for  this  purpose;  (2)  the  adoption  of  the  Gunning  method 
as  an  alternate  for  materials  free  from  nitrates. 

The  results  of  comparative  determinations  of  nitrogen  by  the  Ruffle, 
absolute,  soda-lime,  and  Kjeldahl  methods,  by  T.  G.  Trescott,  were 
preseuted  by  H.  W.  Wiley.  Papers  on  Potassium  tetraoxalates,  com- 
parison of  different  makes,  keeping  qualities,  hydroscopicity,  recrys- 
talization,  etc.,  and  Standardization  of  acid  and  alkaline  solutions 
were  read  by  O.  L.  Parsons.  E.  De  Eoode  reported  results  of  determi- 
nations of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  in  the  same  weighed  sample 
with  and  without  the  use  of  permanganate.  Papers  on  the  Gunning- 
Kjeldahl  method,  and  a  modification  applicable  in  the  presence  of 
nitrates,  by  B.  B.  Voorhees,  and  on  The  IJlsch  method  in  determin- 
ing nitric  nitrogen  in  compound  fertilizers,  by  J.  P.  Street,  were  then 
presented.  M.  A.  Scovell  read  a  paper  on  Tests  of  the  modified  Gun- 
ning method  on  pure  nitrates.  The  method  gave  practically  theoret- 
ical percentages  of  nitrogen. 

The  reporter  on  nitrogen  for  the  coming  year  was  instructed  to  make 
investigations  looking  to  the  application  of  the  Gunning  method  in  the 
presence  of  nitrates  and  to  test  the  method  of  using  one  fourth  normal 
Bolphnric  acid  in  preparing  standard  solutions* 
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Soils  and  ash. — H.H.Hanington  presented  a  report  on  this  subject, 
which  was  discussed  at  some  length.  Numerous  alterations  and  emenda- 
tions of  the  methods  were  adopted;  among  others  the  suggestion  of 
E.  W.  Hilgard,  in  Agricultural  Science,  1892,  p.  329,  regarding  the  ad- 
visability of  taking  soil  samples  to  a  depth  indicated  as  proper  by  the 
character  of  the  soil  itself,  and  not  to  a  uniform  depth  of  9  inches  in 
each  case.  The  use  of  one  half  mm.  sieves  for  separating  the  fine  earUi 
for  analysis  is  to  be  made  a  subject  of  study  next  year. 

Prof.  M.  Whitney  exhibited  special  apparatus  for  soil  examination, 
and  described  methods  used  by  him  for  sampling  and  analyzing  soils. 

Feeding  stupfs. — Two  reports  were  submitted  on  this  subject, 
one  by  W.  H.  Jordan,  the  other  by  J.  T.  Anderson.  The  subjects 
investigated  by  the  firs^.  reporter  were  the  Patterson  method  of 
purifying  ether  extracts;  methods  of  ash  determination;  Honi^ 
method  of  crude  fiber  determination;  and  comparative  tests  of  drying 
in  hydrogen  and  air.  Few  changes  were  recommended  in  either  re- 
port. The  time  of  drying  samples  in  the  determination  of  moisture  was 
extended  to  5  hours.  A  provisional  classification  of  feeding  stuffs  into 
those  rich  in  fiber  and  poor  in  fiber  was  adopted  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  reporter  was  instructed  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  drying 
the  material  before  extraction  with  ether  and  of  using  alcohol-free  ether. 

Sugars. — A  lengthy  report,  with  a  review  of  literature,  was  pre- 
sented on  this  subject  by  B.  B.  Ross.  Numerous  changes  in  the  official 
methods  were  recommended  and  adopted.  The  methods,  as  finally 
amended,  were  made  provisional  for  the  coming  year. 

Fermented  liquors. — C.  A.  Orampton  reported  the  work  of  the 
year  on  fermented  liquors.  Various  changes  in  methods  (the  most 
important  being  the  substitution  of  weighed  for  measured  portions  of 
liquor)  were  suggested  and  adopted.  The  emended  methods  weje 
made  provisional  instead  of  official  for  the  coming  year. 

On  invitation  of  the  Association,  Assistant  Secretary  Willits  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  delivered  a  short  address. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen  as  follows:  President  S. 
M.  Babcock,  vice  president  E.  B.  Voorhees,  secretary  H.  W.  Wiley, 
executive  committee  B.  W.  Kilgore  and  E.  H.  Farrington. 

Eeporters  on  methods  of  analysis  and  committees  appointed  by  the 
president  are  as  follows:  Eeporter  on  phosphoric  acid  R.  Be  Boode, 
potash  K.  Robinson,  nitrogen  0.  L.  Parsons,  soils  and  ash  E.  W.  Hilgard, 
dairy  products  A.  L.  Winton,  foods  and  feeding  stuffs  low  in  fiber  F.  \V. 
Woll,  foods  and  feeding  stuffs  high  in  fiber  G.  L.  Teller,  fermented 
liciuors  C.  A.  Orampton,  and  sugar  G.  L.  Spencer;  committee  on  World's 
Fair  Auxiliary  Congress,  S.  M.  Babcock,  H.  W.  Wiley,  M.  A.  Scovell, 
H.  A.  Huston,  and  L.  A.  Voorhees;  committee  on  abstracts  W.  Frear, 
A.  L.  Winton,  E.  W.  Allen,  B.  B.  Ross,  and  F.  W.  WoU. 

The  place  of  next  meeting  is  to  be  determined  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 
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Meteorological  observations  at  Maine  Station,  M.  0.  Febnalb 
(Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  155-158^  J[^5-J[74).— Observations  with 
hygrometers,  soil  thermometers,  terrestrial  and  solar  radiation  ther- 
mometers, and  on  the  amount  of  sunshine,  velocity  of  the  wind,  and 
rainfall  are  summarized  for  each  month  from  April  to  October  1889-'91, 
inclnsive,  together  with  a  daily  record  of  the  observations  for  Septem- 
ber, 1891. 

Observations  with  hygrometers. 

It  appears  from  observations  covering  the  period  of  growth  of  three  years  that  the 
«*xe«e6  of  moistare  in  forest  above  that  of  opou  fiehl  in  the  morning  amounts  to  but 
5  per  cent,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  day  it  rises  to  15  per  cenl^  and  at  nightfaU 
drops  down  to  10  per  cent,  and  that  the  mean  excess  for  the  day  is  10  per  cent.  In  a 
very  dense  forest  the  percentage  of  excess  would  undoubtedly  rise  much  higher. 
The  presence  of  patches  of  forest  in  any  region  exerts  a  marked  influence  on  the 
hydroscopic  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  condition  in  turn  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  growth  of  vegetation. 

The  average  excess  of  solar  intensity  above  that  given  by  the  max- 
imum thermometer  was  58.36^.  During  the  seasons  of  1890  and  1891 
the  average  number  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine  per  day  was  6.3.  The 
average  velocity  of  the  wind  in  1889  was  8.02  miles  per  hour;  in  1890, 
8.34;  in  1891,  7.79.  The  total  rainfaU  in  1889  was  18.85  inches;  in  1890, 
32.52  mches;  in  1891,  23.07  inches. 

Meteorological  smnmary  for  June)  C.  D.  Wabneb  (Massachusetts 
Hakk  Sta.  Meteorological  Bui.  I^o.  42^  JtmCy  1892,  pp.  4). — ^A  daily  and 
monthly  summary  of  observations  for  June  at  the  meteorological 
observatory  of  the  station. 

Meteorological  summary  for  North  Carolina,  April,  1892,  H.  6. 
Battle  and  O.  F.  Von  Hebbmann  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  No.  86a^ 
Mai/  30j  1892,  pp.  16). — Notes  on  the  weather,  monthly  summary,  and 
tabulated  records  of  meteorological  observations  by  the  North  Carolina 
weather  service  (cooperating  with  the  United  States  Weather  Bui*eau, 
The  bulletin  is  illustrated  with  maps  showing  the  isothermal  lines  and 
tbo  total  precipitation  at  the  stations  in  different  i)art8  of  the  State. 
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W.  H.  Bkal,  Editor. 

Alkali  lands,  irrigation,  and  drainage  in  their  mntnal  relations, 
E.  W.  HiLGARD  (California  Sta.  Report  for  1890,  Appendix,  pp,  69).— 
This  is  a  "revised  reprint  [the  first  edition  being  issued  in  1886]  from  the 
reports  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  experiment  station  and  from 
tlie  report  of  the  Tenth  United  States  Census,  with  an  abstract  of  the 
(fovernment  rei)ort  on  the  alkali  lands  of  India,^  with  such  changes 
and  additions  as  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  warrants.  The  whole  has 
been  rearranged  in  systematic  order  for  convenience  of  reference.  The 
subjects  treated  are,  the  source  and  composition  of  alkali  and  its  effect 
on  soils  and  plants;  reclamation  of  alkali  lands;  composition  of  lake, 
river,  and  artesian  waters  of  California,  and  their  quality  for  irrigation f 
and  irrigation  and  alkali  in  India. 

The  publications  containing  matter  included  in  this  rei)ort  which 
have  been  abstracted  by  this  Office  are  Bulletins  ISTos.  82  and  8,'^,  and 
the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  station  for  1890  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  i,  pp.  10, 180, 
and  III,  p.  590). 

The  suggention  made  [by  the  author]  twelve  years  ago,  that  gypsum  would  prove 
au  efficacious  neutralizer  of  '*  black  alkali/'  has  led  to  such  satisfactory  resnlto  and 
has  given  rise  to  so  lively  a  search  for  a  supply  of  that  material  that  it  can  now  be 
obtained  almost  anywhere  in  the  State  at  rates  which  the  farmer  can  afford.    *  *  * 

In  districts  afflicted  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  soil  it  has  been  found  in 
numerous  oases  that  the  simple  use  of  gypsum  conjointly  with  summer  tiUage  to 
keep  the  soil  loose,  has  sufficed  to  enable  land  that  never  before  produced  anything 
of  value  to  bear  abundant  crops.  But  the  failure  to  secure  a  similar  result  in  the 
neighboring  fields,  at  times,  has  caused  unnecessary  discussions  as  to  the  utility  of 
gypsum.  It  should  be  remembered  that  where  the  amount  of  soluble  salts  present 
in  the  soil  is  very  large^  gypsum  may  mitigat-e  but  can  not  altogether  relieve  the 
trouble;  its  action  must  be  supplemented  by  other  means  calculated  to  remove  the 
soluble  salts  from  the  soil.  In  case  carbonate  of  soda  should  not  be  present  gypsum 
will  effect  no  improvements  at  all.     *    *    * 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  ''black''  part  of  the  alkali — ^the  salsoda^ 
be  gotten  rid  of  in  every  case,  and  this  can  be  done  by  giving  the  soil  a  dressing  of 
gypsum.  It  keeps  the  humus  from  being  dissolved  and  washed  away,  and  above 
all  it  converts  the  ''black"  alkali  into  "white;"  that  is,  the  carbonate  of  soda  will 
have  been  turned  into  sulphate  of  soda  or  Glauber's  salt,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
ingredients  of  all  alkali,  and  is  quite  bland  and  harmless  as  compared  with  tlie  cor- 
rosive salsodn.  *  *  *  In  thousands  of  oases  this  change,  with  thorough  tillage, 
is  all  that  is  needful  to  do  away  with  all  damage  from  alkali.    *     *     • 

There  is  one  virtue  possessed  by  gypsum  that  has  not  yet  been  alluded  to:  It  is 
that  when  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  the  alkali  contains  alkaline  phosphates  in  solu- 
tion these  phosphates  are  fixed  and  retained  in  the  soil,  whereas  otherwise  every 
rain  and  every  irrigation  washes  theiu  out  more  or  less.  The  same  advantage  is 
secured  as  already  stated  in  respect  to  the  humus  dissolved  by  the  carbonate  of  soda. 
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Some  effects  produced  by  rolling  spring-plowed  land,  F.  H. 
KufG  ( Wisconsin  Stn.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  91-99). 

Sjfnopns. — Approximately  1  acre  of  a  clay  loam  soil  underlaid  at  a  depth  of  about  4 
fe«t  with  a  nearly  pure  sand,  was  plowed  and  harrowed  April  28,  and  divided  into 
two  tM|ual  parts,  on  one  of  which  oat«  were  drilled  and  on  the  other  barley. 
At  the  same  time  two  thirds  of  each  plat  was  rolled  with  a  1,410-pouud  iron 
roller  and  one  half  of  each  rolled  strip  was  then  lightly  harrowed.  The  results 
were  as  follows :  (1)  The  germination  of  both  oats  and  barley  was  decreased  and 
that  of  oats  retarded;  (2)  the  yield  of  oats  (grain)  was  practically  the  same 
under  the  three  treatments,  but  the  yield  of  straw  and  dry  matter  was  greater 
on  the  rolled  strips;  (3)  examinations  of  the  soil  at  time  of  seeding  and  after 
harvest  indicated  little  difference  in  the  water  content  of  the  different  strips. 

This  is  a  coiitinuation  of  work  begun  in  1889,  which  has  been  reported 
in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  station  for  1889,  p.  189,  and  1890,  p.  120 
(E.  S.  R.,  vol.  n,  pp.  432  and  442),  and  includes  observations  on  the 
iufluence  of  rolling  (1)  on  germipation  of  oats  and  barley,  (2)  on  the 
yield  of  oats  and  barley,  and  (3)  on  the  water  content  of  the  soil. 

Influence  of  rolling  on  the  germination  of  oats  and  barley  (pp.  92-94). — 
The  results  of  examinations  of  the  oats  and  barley  ten  and  fourteen 
days  after  seeding  (in  drills)  are  given  in  tables. 

From  the  facte  [presented]  we  may  safely  conclude  that  rolling  hoth  oats  and  bar- 
ley after  seeding  with  the  driU  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  amount  of  germina- 
tion and  of  retarding  it  with  the  oats.     •    *    * 

The  data  are  insufficient  to  justify  a  positive  assertion  as  to  just  why  the  roUing 
diminished  the  germination,  but  I  believe  it  is  due  largely  to  insufficient  aeration  of 
the  soil.  The  fact  that  there  was  decidedly  better  germination  on  the  rolled  ground 
which  was  harrowed  seems  to  indicate  that  the  difference  was  not  due  to  too  deep 
covering  directly. 

Influence  of  rolling  on  the  yield  of  oats  and  barley  (pp.  94-97). — The 
yield  of  oats  and  straw  per  acre  and  the  per  cent  of  dry  matter  are 
tabulated  for  the  rolled  and  unrolled  plats.  The  average  results  were 
asf(^w8: 


gnm,  batb«I«  per  acre  . 
S^v,  ponndf  per  acre. . 
Dry  natter,  per  cent  — 


Unrolled, 


73.2 

3,645 

43.72 


PfiiiMi      Rolled  and 
^**"®*-     harrowed. 


74.3    j  73.76 

3.734  4,011 

40.20  46.47 


This  tahle  shows  very  clearly  that  the  yield  of  oats  per  acre  is  practically  the 
lame  on  the  soU  having  the  three  kinds  of  treatment.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with 
tte  yield  of  straw  per  acre,  neither  is  it  with  the  per  cent  of  dry  matter,  for  in  both 
of  these  cases,  the  oats  were  not  only  nearer  ripe  on  the  two  rolled  strips,  but  the 
weight  of  dry  matter  in  the  straw  was  also  greater. 

An  accident  impaired  the  results  with  barley,  but  it  appeared  that 
rdliDg  alone  tended  to  retard  growth  and  diminished  the  yield  of  dry 
matter,  while  harrowing  after  rolling  produced  a  larger  yield  per  acre 
than  was  produced  on  the  unrolled  plats. 

Water  content  of  rolled  and  unrolled  soils  (pp.  98, 99). — Samples  of  the 
wfl  taken  at  the  time  of  seeding  showed  very  little  difference  in  the 
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water  content  of  the  ditt'ereut  plats.  After  harvesting  the  grain  sam- 
ples were  again  taken  at  depths  of  1  to  4  feet  and  the  moisture  deter- 
niined.    The  averages  for  the  4  feet  were  a«  follows: 


Water     Water  in 

in  oat        bariey 

ground,     gronno. 


Trolled  and  liarrowod  . 

Ko'.led 

T'nrolled 


Percent. 
11.89 
U.20 


Pert*nL 
14.52 
14.30 


12.53  ,  14. 7S 


Tho  table  shows  that  wliile  the  drilled  and  rolled  ground  in  both  cases  contained 
less  water  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season  than  the  simply  drilled  ground  did,  yet 
the  difference  is  too  small  to  suggest  that  the  influence  of  rolling  upon  the  rate  of 
evaporation  from  tho  soil  persists  throughout  the  growing  season.  •  *  •  The 
larger  per  cent  of  water  left  in  the  barley  ground  is  due  partly  to  the  earlier  cutting 
of  that  grain,  partly  to  the  smaller  amount  of  dry  matter  produced  per  acre,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  less  water  is  required  for  a  pound  of  dry  matter. 

Investigations  relating  to  soil  moisture,  F.  H.  King  ( Wisconsin 
St4i.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  100-131,  figs.  ^). 

Synopsis. — ^The  following  subjects  are  treated:  (1)  Influence  of  spring  plowing  in 
checking  the  evaporation  of  soil  water;  (2)  early  tillage  to  prevent  formation  of 
clods;  (3)  rise  of  water  in  natural  field  soil  from  below  a  depth  of  5  feet;  (4) 
influence  of  surface  tillage  upon  the  rate  of  evaporation;  (5)  influence  of  farm- 
yard manure  on  the  movement  and  amount  of  water  in  the  soil ;  (6)  mannred  and 
unmanured  com  ground;  (7)  influence  of  fallowing  ground  on  the  water  C4>ntent 
of  the  soil ;  (8)  the  amount  of  water  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  barley,  oate. 
and  com  in  Wisconsin;  and  (9)  the  vertical  extent  of  root-feeding. 

Accounts  of  similar  work  are  given  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  sta- 
tion for  1889  and  1890  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  432  and  442). 

Influence  of  spring  plotving  in  checlcing  the  evaporation  of  soil  water 
(pp.  100-103). — On  April  28  a  piece  of  land  which  had  previously  been  in 
corn  was  plowed  and  seeded  to  oats.  On  April  29  and  May  6  sampler 
of  soil  were  taken  in  foot  sections  down  to  a  depth  of  4  feet.  Determina 
tions  of  the  water  content  in  these  samples  showed  little  change  between 
these  dates.  The  water  content  in  parallel  plats  of  unplowed  soil 
was  also  determined  May  6.  The  tabulated  results  show  "that  the  un- 
plowed land  contained  in  the  upper  4  feet  9.13  pounds  less  water  than 
the  unplowed  ground  on  May  6,  an  equivalent  of  1.75  inches  of  rainfall." 
Soils  from  three  other  localities  on  plowed  (in  two  cases  fall-plowed)  and 
unplowed  land  were  also  examined.  "  These  three  cases  also  [show] 
that  more  water  has  been  evaporated  from  the  unplowed  than  from  the 
plowed  ground,  and  this  too  when  two  of  the  cases  cited  were  fall  plow- 
ing. The  surface  foot  in  each  of  these  cases  is  decidedly  dryer  on  tho 
uni)lowed  ground,  the  difterence  amounting  to  2.7  pounds  i>er  square 
foot." 

Early  tillage  to  prevent  the  formation  of  clods  (p.  103). — Of  2  par- 
allel idats,  1  plowed  April  28  was  left  in  excellent  tilth,  while  the 
other,  left  eight  days  longer,  became  exceedingly  cloddy  and  required 
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repeated  harrowing  and  rolling  to  brin^  it  into  a  condition  of  tilth 
approximating  that  of  the  other  plat. 

"  Xot  only  did  the  delay  in  plowing  increase  fourfold  the  lal>or  of 
fitting  the  ground,  but  it  at  the  same  time  resulted  in  an  unnecessary 
wa^ste  of  wat€r,  which  was  re^illy  large  and  greatly  needed.'^ 

Rite  of  water  in  natural  field  soil  from  below  a  depth  of  5  feet  (pp.  104, 
105). 

On  May  14  a  piece  of  fallow  ground  7  feet  square,  kept  entirely  free  from  wee<l8, 
wig  covered  ho  as  to  exclude  all  rain  and  Hunshine  from  it,  bat  so  as  to  permit  a  free 
circulation  of  air  over  the  surface.  The  water  content  of  the  soil  was  determined 
at  the  same  time  to  a  depth  of  5  feet,  whicli^  when  expressed  in  pounds  per  cubic 
foot,  was  as  given  below  : 

Water  per  cubic  foot. 

PoundM. 

Hret  foot 7.99 

SecoDd  foot 7.  30 

Third  fo«it 14.8*1 

Fonrth  Umt 13.47 

Fi  fth  f oo  t 8 .  82 

On  July  17  and  September  30  sampler  of  soil  were  again  taken  to  a  depth  of  7 
feet  and  the  amount  of  water  per  cubic  foot  is  g^iven  below: 

Amount  of  water  per  cubic  foot  of  soil. 


Date. 

First 
foot. 

Second 
foot. 

Third 
foot. 

Fourth 
foot. 

Poundt. 
13.26 
11.86 

Fifth 
foot. 

_ 

Poundt. 
8.52 
6.30 

Sixth 
foot. 

Poundt. 
9.87 
3.51 

SeA'enth 
foot. 

Joljl? 

Poundt. 
9.03 
6.05 

Poundt. 
14.63 
14. 50 

Poundt. 
14.37 
11.00 

Pmmdt. 
19  70 

sStploiiWr  30 

15  55 

Lon 

2.96 

0.13 

2.47 

1.40 

2.22 

6.36 

4  24 

In  another  locality,  where  samples  were  taken  July  25  and  again  October  2,  but 
which  was  wholly  unsheltered  and  fallow,  the  results  were  as  here  given : 


Date. 

Fin.t 
foot. 

Second 
foot. 

Third 
foot. 

Foorth 
foot. 

Fifth 
foot. 

Sixth 
foot. 

Poundt. 
7.85 

Seventh 
foot. 

Jaly25    

Poundt. 
10.44 
9.49 

Poundt. 
16.91 
16.27 

Poundt. 
14.81 
14.41 

Poundt. 
10.38 
6.99 

Poundt. 

7.82 
7.74 

Poundt. 
22  29 

OrtobrrS 

IB  35 

hom 

0.95 

0.64 

0.40 

3.39 

0.08 

6.81 

2.94 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  results  that  in  both  cases  the  sixth  and  seventh  foot  ha<l 
lost  quite  large  amounts  of  water.  Standing  water  in  the  ground  occurred  at  about 
7.6  feet  below  the  surface  when  the  first  set  of  samples  were  taken  and  at  about  8.4 
feet  when  the  last  samples  were  taken,  in  both  localities.  Unless  it  shall  be  shown 
l»y  foture  study  that  these  soils  became  dryer  by  a  downward  movement  of  the 
'Tipillary  water  or  by  internal  evaporation,  what  evidence  we  have  goes  to  show 
that  subfloils  6  and  7  feet  below  the  surface  may  contribute  large  amounts  of  water, 
with  the  minerals  they  hold  in  solution,  for  the  use  of  vegetation  at  the  surface.  It 
fthoald  be  observed,  in  connection  with4ho  last  locality  cited,  that  a  rainfall  of  10.84 
posndsper  square  foot  had  occurred  without  percolation,  as  ordinarily  understood, 
during  the  interval  in  question,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  apparent  smaller 
evaporation^  In  both  localities  the  snrfaoe  soil  was  a  sandy  clay  loam  running 
into  a  nearly  pore  sand  at  4  feet  below  the  snrface. 
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Influence  of  surface  tillage  upon  the  rate  of  evaporation  (pp.  105-111).— 
For  studying  this  question  five  strips  of  land,  12  by  130  feet,  wwe 
plowed  and  harrowed  in  the  spring.  Alternate  plats  were  rolled  May 
14  and  not  disturbed  afterwards,  except  to  remove  the  weeds.  "The 
other  strips  were  cultivated  frequently,  to  a  depth  of  about  3  inches, 
until  July  13.  All  the  strips  were  fallow,  and  the  soil  was  a  sandy  day 
loam,  underlaid  at  4  feet  with  a  rather  coarse  and  nearly  pure  sand. 
Standing  water  occurred  in  the  ground  at  a  depth  varying  from  about 
6.5  feet  to  7  feet  below  the  surface  on  May  29,  and  had  fallen  not  fer 
from  0.5  of  a  foot  on  July  17." 

Examinations  of  samples  of  soil  taken  at  depths  of  from  1  to  6  feet 
on  two  of  the  inside  plats  showed  the  following  losses  of  water: 


Date. 


From 

caltivated 

ground. 


Fromn- 
ciiJtintod 

fTOODB. 


Miiy  29to  Junes... 
June  9  to  Jane  17  . . 
Jane  17  to  June  20  . 
Jane  20  to  Jaly  17  . 


Pounds. 

—  9.49 

—  0.74 

—  2.31 
-20.03 


Ptmidi. 

-US 
+  O.CI 
-157 


TotalloMOS I         82.57 


3ft.» 


It  is  thus  shown  that  during  forty-nine  days  the  uncultivated  ground  dried  7.02 
pounds  more  than  the  cultivated  ground.  *  **  *  If  we  assume  that  at  firrt 
the  water  content  in  the  two  cases  was  equals  and  this  may  be  done  without  vio- 
lence, for  theoretically  the  cultivated  ground  should  have  been  drier  because  it  u 
farther  from  the  water  table,  wo  find  that  during  sixty-four  days  for  each  colninnof 
soil  1  square  foot  in  section  and  6  feet  long,  the  uncultivatM  ground  had  dried  8.84 
pounds  more  than  the  cultivated. 

Computing  from  the  observed  losses  the  mean  daily  rate  of  evaporation  p^ 
square  foot  from  the  surfaces  in  the  two  conditions,  we  get  for  cultivated  ground 
665  pounds  per  square  foot  and  for  uncultivated  ground  808  pounds  per  square  foot, 
and  this  is  the  amount  of  water  over  and  above  that  which  may  have  been  brougbt 
into  the  upper  6  feet  of  soil  from  below  by  capillary  action. 

Influence  of  farmyard  manure  on  the  movement  and  amount  of  tcaier 
in  the  soil  (pp.  111-116). — The  results  are  tabulated  for  observatioM 
of  the  water  content  at  depths  of  from  1  to  6  feet  on  4  plats,  2  of 
which  received  a  heavy  dressing  of  coarse  horse  manure,  one  green  cow 
manure,  and  two  remained  unmanured.  From  the  results  obtained 
July  22  on  the  unmanured  plat  and  that  receiving  horse  manure,  it 
appears  ^'  that  while  the  aggregate  amount  of  water  in  the  plats  which 
are  manured  and  unmanured  is  practically  the  same,  the  distribution 
of  it  in  the  ground  is  markedly  different  in  the  two  cases;  for  while 
the  upper  3  feet  of  the  manured  ground  contain  an  average  of  l-^ 
pounds  more  water  per  cubic  ft)ot,  the  lower  3  feet  contain  1.26  pounds 
less  than  the  unmanured  ground," 

Examinations  made  July  27  on  the  unmanured  plat  and  that  receiv- 
ing cow  manure  showed  **  that  in  every  case  except  one,  and  that  the 
sixth  foot,  the  unmanured  ground  is  dryer  than  the  manured." 
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On  this  date  we  fiod  not  Bimply  a  difference  in  the  distribntion  of  water  in  tbe 
upper  6  feet,  but  a  difference  in  the  total  quantity  aM  well,  the  mean  difference  in  tbe 
VtUlamoantof  water  being  4.5  pounds  per  each  column  6  feet  long  and  1  foot  square. 
It  wQlbe  observed,  ho'wever,  that  while  the  lower  3  feet  of  the  unmanured  in*onnd 
are  dryer  than  thoee  of  the  manured,  contrary  to  what  was  observed  before,  still  the 
difference  is  decidedly  less  than  between  the  upper  3  feet,  the  difference  in  the  two 
eases  being,  upper  3  feet  2.91  pounds,  lower  3  feet  1.57  pounds. 

Mamured  and  unmanured  cam  ground  (pp.  117-120). — Samples  of  soil 
eitending  to  the  water  table  were  taken  on  2  manured  plats  and  on 
an  mtermediate  unmanured  plat  immediately  after  corn  had  been 
harvested,  September  19.  The  absolute  diflerence  in  the  amount  of 
water  in  a  column  of  the  soil  1  foot  square  imder  the  two  conditions 
was  as  follows : 


"S 


Unmaniired. 

HftDured. 

Differ. 

DrysoiL 

Wnter. 

Dry  soil  ^  Water. 

ence. 

Sar&ce  to  2  feet 

Ltn. 
146.69 
185.86 
108.00 

Lbt, 
10.1 
33.6 
18.7 

Lbt. 
146.60 
386.86 
106w00 

Lbt. 

18.16 
81.66 
17.74 

Lbt. 

0.04 

3fBetto4fwt 

1.05 

4iSwtto5feH 

0.06 

Smnii , 

71.4 

67.66 

3.85 

The  table  shows  that  the  unmanured  soil  contained  3.85  pounds  more 
of  water  than  the  manured  soil,  but  it  appears  from  other  tabulateil 
«lata  given  that  the  amount  of  water  required  for  the  increased  yield  of 
com  on  the  manured  soil  as  computed  from  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  dry  matter  produced  (301.49  pounds  of  water  x>cr  pound  of  dry  matter) 
oofTesponds  to  7.92  pounds  of  water  per  column  of  soil  1  foot  square 
and  5  feet  deep,  leaving  a  difference  of  4.07  i)ound8  which  is  not  ac- 
counted for. 

Now,  if  the  excess  of  water  demanded  by  tbe  manured  ground  was  obtaine<l 
tbrongh  a  diminiBbed  anrface  evaporation  simply^  then  the  observed  differences  on 
the  fiaUow  plats  at  the  close  of  the  growing  season  should  be  found  approximately 
equal  to  the  amount  demanded.    The  observed  amount  was  4.5  pounds  per  square 
foot,  while  the  amount  demanded  was  7.92  pounds,  a  quantity  nearly  twice  as  great, 
and  too  large  to  be  attributed  to  errors  of  observation.    Unless,  therefore^  it  is  true 
that  water  is  used  by  com  with  much  greater  efficiency  on  manured  ground,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  manure  has  effected  the  drawing  of  water  from  greater  depths  by  the 
com,  and  if  this  was  not  done  by  forcing  the  roots  to  penetrate  the  soil  more  deeply, 
the  rise  of  water  must  have  been  a  third  case  of  translocation. 

While,  therefore,  the  case  stands  confessedly  as  one  lacking  complete  demonstn^ 
tion,  tbe  evidoioe  in  favor  of  the  view  that  farmyard  manure  increases  the  capil- 
lary flow  of  water  toward  the  surface,  and  thus  supplies  to  crops  both  water  and 
innerals  held  in  solution  by  it  which  would  otherwise  be  unavailable,  is  both  cumu- 
lative and  thus  Dar  positive. 

Influenee  of  fallowing  ground  on  the  water  content  (pp.  121-123). — Of 
tiie  3  plats  used  in  this  experiment,  2  had  produced  a  crop  of  com 
in  1890  while  the  third  had  remained  fallow.  In  1891  one  half  of 
each  plat  was  seeded  to  oats  and  the  other  half  to  barley.  In  the  spring 
of  1891  and  at  the  time  of  harvesting  the  oats  and  barley,  thirty-six 
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samples  of  soil  were  taken  to  depths  of  4  feet  and  their  water  content 
determined,  with  the  following  results: 

Tahle  showing  mean  dry  weight  of  sail  per  cubic  foot  and  of  water  per  cubic  foot  in  fallow 
and  not  fallow  ground  in  spring  and  at  harvest. 


Mean 
dry 
weight 
of  soil 
per  cu- 
bic foot. 

In  spring. 

At  hanrest. 

Depth  of  sample. 

Flats  1  and  3, 
fallow. 

Plat  2,  not  fid- 
low. 

Oats.          1        Barley. 

Fallow'     ^o* 

FaUow.  ^^^ 

FkUow. 

Not 
fallow. 

1  foot 

77.25 
79.79 
94.13 
98.07 

Peret 
19.43 
20.55 
18.56 
17.78 

IA>s. 
15. 01 
16.40 
17.47 
17.44 

Peret. 
16.61 
17.76 
16.09 
15.11 

Lbs. 
12.83 
14.17 
15.15 
14.82 

Lbs. 
6.01 
9.65 
9.54 
8.93 

Lbs. 
3.74 
4.45 
9.30 

Lhs. 
9.06 
11.90 

rj.48 

lAu. 

7.08 

2  feet 

10.10 

3  feet 

10.00 

4  feet 

8.43       14.07 

ass 

Sams 

1 

66.32 

66.97 

34.13  1    25.92 

47.51 

39.90 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  water  hi  the 
soil  at  harvest  is  only  1.14  pounds  less  than  it  was  in  the  spring,  and  yet  the  amount 
of  dry  matter  produced  on  the  fallow  ground  was  greater  than  that  produced  on  the 
not  fallow  ground,  so  that  other  things  being  equal  the  fallow  ground  ought  to  have 
been  found  the  dryer  at  harvest  by  the  diflference  in  the  amount  of  water  required 
by  the  crops  in  the  two  eases.  If  the  consumption  of  water  waa  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  dry  matter  produced  and  at  the  observed  rate,  the  oat  ground  which  had 
been  fallow  should  have  dried  3.09  pounds  more  than  that  not  fallow,  but  it  did 
dry  only  1.14  pounds  more,  and  this  shows  an  advantage  of  1.95  pounds  of  water 
for  each  column  of  soil  1  square  foot  in  section  and  4  feet  long  in  favor  of  the  fal- 
low ground.  In  the  case  of  the  barley  the  fallow  ground  should  have  4ried  13.08 
pounds  more  than  that  not  fallow,  but  like  the  oat  ground  it  did  dry  only  1.14 
pounds  more,  so  that  there  is  an  apparent  advantage  of  11.94  pounds  of  water  per 
square  foot  extending  to  a  depth  of  4  feet. 

Examinations  of  the  soil  before  the  experiment  began  show  that 
while  there  is  a  slight  natural  tendeu'iy  of  plat  2  to  be  dryer  than  plats 
1  and  3  the  difference  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  that  observed  as 
an  effect  of  fallowing. 

The  amount  of  icater  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  barley^  oats,  or 
corn  in  Wisconsin  (pp.  124-131). — This  included  (1)  observations  on 
plants  growing  in  barrels,  and  (2)  on  plants  growing  under  natural  con- 
ditions ill  the  field. 

[In  the  first  case]  the  aim  has  been  to  make  the  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible 
those  which  exist  in  actual  field  culture,  and  to  do  this  the  barley,  oats,  and  corn 
were  grown  in  50-gallon  barrels  standing  with  their  tops  fiush  with  the  top  of 
the  ground,  in  pits  sunk  in  fields  of  the  respective  grains.  The  barrels  were  fUled 
with  soil  taken  from  the  place  and  in  each  oaae  the  experiment  was  in  duplicate.  In 
all  cases  the  barrels  received  the  natural  rainfall  and  in  addition  watering  was 
resorted  to  from  time  to  time  as  the  cases  required,  an  efibrt  being  made  to  maintain 
the  barrels  at  nearly  constant  weights.  No  efibrt  was  made  to  check  surface  evap- 
oration from  the  soil,  but  the  barrels  being  painted  and  standing  in  the  ground  the 
loss  of  water  through  the  side  was  certainly  not  large.  With  the  oats  and  barley 
the  surface  soil  was  not  disturbed  after  the  seeding,  but  in  oasa  of  the  com  t)|6 
ground  was  frequently  stirred  to  correspond  with  the  field  cultivation. 

[A  summary  of  the  observations  is  given  in  the  following  tablo:] 
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TMe  $iotnn§  the  amount  of  waier  required  for  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  oatSy  barley^  or 

com  in  Wisconsin, 


Water 
ns«d. 


Dry 

matter 

produced, 


B»tey I  1 

Barky 2 

OaU i  1 

Oal* 1  2 

Cotb 1 

(«m- '  2 


I 


Pounds. 
158.30 
141.03 
224.25 
220. 7U 
300.45 
298.85 


Water 


Pounds. 
0.3966 
0.3488 
0.4405 
0.4471 
1.0152 
0.9727 


dry  matter.  ,^/^re. 


Pounds. 
399.14 
404.83 
509.31 
493.63 
295.95 
307.03 


Mean. 
1 401. 74  J 

1 501. 47 1 

J  301. 49  J 


Computed  amount 
of  water. 


In  tons 
per  acre. 


In  incbefi. 


Pounds. 

'"7*44i  1.494. 67 

"S.'sei  2,221.70 

"i9,"845  2,991.' 53 


13.19 


19.60 
20.39 


In  the  rases  of  barley  and  oats,  so  far  as  could  be  observed  the  stand  of  grain  on 
the  gronnd  iu  the  barrels  and  the  growth  of  it  throughout  the  season  were  perfectly 
nonna],  but  the  yield  of  dry  matter  per  acre  in  the  field  in  which  the  barrels  stood 
was  6,083  poan<l8  of  oat«  and  4,157  pounds  of  barley  per  acre  as  the  average  deduced 
from  plats  1, 2,  and  3,  between  which  the  barrels  stood  and  with  the  soil  of  which  they 
vere  filled,  while  the  yield  from  the  barrels  was  at  the  rate  of  8,861  pounds  of  oats 
and  7,441  pounds  of  barley  per  acre,  as  given  in  the  table. 

In  the  case  of  the  com  the  conditions  and  the  growth  as  well  were  quite  difierent 
in  the  barrels  from  what  they  were  in  the  field  in  which  they  stood.  Each  barrel 
matured  four  stalks  of  com  on  an  area  of  2.1817  square  feet,  but  in  the  field  there 
were  four  stalks  to  each  9J  square  feet,  which  is  more  than  four  times  the  area.  This 
being  true,  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  ground  itself  as  compared  with  that 
which  took  place  through  the  growing  com  must  have  been  relatively  larger  in  the 
tield  than  in  the  barrels,  and  this  must  tend  to  make  the  amount  of  water  required 
for  a  pound  of  dry  matter,  as  indicated  by  the  experiment,  too  low  for  the  conditions 
in  the  field. 

Although  the  growth  of  the  corn  was  checked  by  a  deficiency  of 
water  in  the  lower  soil  of  the  barrel,  the  actual  yield  of  dry  matter  i)er 
a^re  was  19,845  iH>unds,  while  that  of  the  surrounding  field  was  8,190.5 
pounds. 

lln  field  observations  made]  in  1890  and  again  in  1891  the  water  content  of  soil 
iipon  which  com  was  grown  was  determined  at  the  time  of  planting  and  again  when 
the  com  was  cut,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  required  for  a  pound  of  dry  mat- 
ter ai  indicated  by  the  diminished  soil  moisture  and  the  rains  which  fell  between  the 
planting  and  harvesting  of  the  corn. 

The  changes  of  water  content,  rainfall,  and  yield  of  dry  matter  are 
given  for  6  plats,  14  by  48  feet,  on  which  Litch  dent  corn  was  grown 
m  1890. 

Were  it  admissible  to  assume  that  the  percolation  of  rain  water  below  the  surface 
*  feet  had  been  exaotly  equaled  by  the  capiUary  rise  of  water  into  them  from  below, 
it  woold  follow  from  the  observed  losses  of  water  and  yields  of  dry  matter  per  nquare 
foot  that  the  amounts  of  water  required  for  a  pound  of  corn  were  413.7  pounds  for 
put  2  and  414.2  pounds  for  plat  4. 

The  result  of  a  similar  study  with  the  same  variety  of  corn  in  1891  gave  in  one 
^Me  309  pounds  of  water  for  1  pound  of  dry  matter  on  ground  which  was  manured, 
>od  333  pounds  on  ground  not  manured.  The  amount  of  percolation  during  the 
powiog  season  in  1890  was  certainly  greater  than  during  1891,  and  this  may  or  may 
Bpt  be  an  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  amounts  of  water  required  for  a  pound 
^irj  matter  in  tl^  two  9ea8<ni4. 
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In  the  case  of  the  oats  grown  in  the  field  the  amount  of  water  reqnired  for  ftponDd 
of  dry  matter  on  j^round  which  the  year  before  had  been  fallow  was  519  pounds,  and 
on  ground  which  had  not  been  fallow  it  was  534  pounds. 

Again,  the  barley  of  the  field  showed  only  1  pound  of  dry  matter  for  537  pounds  of 
wat«r  lost  from  the  soil  on  the  ground  whi(;h  had  been  fallow,  and  719  pounds  on 
the  ground  which  had  not  been  fallow.  All  those  statements  are  made  on  tbe 
assumption  that  there  had  been  no  percolation  deeper  than  4  feet  and  no  addition 
of  water  to  the  upper  4  feet  by  capillary  action  from  below,  neither  of  which  condi- 
tions is  likely  to  have  been  true.  The  fact-s  which  have  been  given  regarding  the 
rise  of  water  in  natural  field  soils  make  it  appear  quite  probable  that  the  rise  of 
water  into  the  upper  4  feet  from  below  by  capillarity  really  exceeded  the  total  per- 
colation during  the  growing  season  in  all  the  field  cases  cited,  unless  possibly  the  two 
for  1890  should  be  excepted. 

If  we  count  the  rainfall  during  the  growing  season  and  the  difference  between 
the  amounts  of  water  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting  and  at  harvest,  in  the  several 
field  ^ases,  as  the  amounts  used  by  the  crops,  including  snrface  evaporation,  and 
then  compare  these  amounts  per  square  foot  with  those  added  to  the  several  barrels, 
we  shall  get  the  results  given  below : 

Pounds  of  water  conanmedper  square  foot. 


Oats  in  barrels. 

Oats  in  field. 

So.  1.                          Xo.  2. 

Fallow,  1890. 

Not  fallow. 

Mean  difference. 

101. 16  lbs. 

Harley  ii 

102.79  lbs. 

73. 55  Iba. 

1 

72. 41  lbs.            j 

.1 

V-  ill  fi«ld. 

28. 99 1b«. 

1  barrrls. 

Barle 
Fallow,  1890. 

No.l.                           No.  2.              j 

Not  fallow. 

-1 

58. 08  lbs.          i 

1 

Mean  thfTerenee. 

77.71108.           j          80.511b8. 

59.22  108. 

20. 46  lbs. 

Corn  in  barrels. 

Com  in  field.                         | 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Mannrcd. 
65. 24  ib«. 

Uumanored.       ^j 

1 r 

62. 35  lbs.          |, 

11 

Mean  difTcireiice. 

13C.891b8. 

137. 71  lbs. 

73. 50  Iba. 

From  theiie  figures  it  appears  that  while  more  water  was  consumed  in  the  field  per 
pound  of  dry  matter  produced  than  in  the  barrels,  the  amount  of  water  used  per 
sfiuare  foot  in  the  barrels  was  much  greater  than  the  mei^ured  losses  in  the  field; 
and  the^e  facts  are  suggestive,  though  of  course  not  at  all  demonstrative,  that  when 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is  at  all  times  maintained  its  effectiveness  is  Increased, 
and  that  this  is  one  reason,  and  possibly  the  chief  one,  why,  the  yield  per  acre  being 
greater,  the  number  of  pounds  required  for  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  the  barrels 
has  in  every  case  been  smaller  than  that  indicated  in  the  field. 

Vertical  extent  of  root  feeding  (pp.  131-134). — Under  this  head  are 
recorded  the  results  of  observations  in  1889  and  1890  on  the  extent  to 
which  corn  roots  may  feed  on  the  soil  water,  as  measured  by  the  change 
of  level  of  standing  water  in  the  soil  under  fallow  ground  and  that 
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on  which  corn  was  arrowing.  From  the  f aets  presented  "  it  may  be 
regarded  Siife  to  <M*iH-Iude  that  under  the  conditions  of  good  cultivation 
corn  may  draw  in  considerable  quantities  upon  soil  water  existing  at 
depths  greater  than  7  feet  below  the  surface/' 

Soil  temperature  and  terrestrial  radiation,  M.  G.  Fern  ald  {Maine 
Sta.  Report  for  189  ly  pp.  158-165). 

The  periods  covered  by  the  experiment  were  from  May  1  to  November  1,  1889; 
from  April  1  to  November  1, 1890;  and  from  April  1  to  November  1, 1891,  with  ther- 
mometers placed  in  the  soil  [in  an  open  field]  to  depths  of  1,  3,  6,  9,  12,  24,  and  36 
inchea.     •    •     * 

The  mean  daily  range  at  the  depth  of  1  inch  during  the  period  of  observations  wae 
5.55°;  at  the  depth  of  3  inches,  4.77^;  at  the  depth  of  6  inches,  2^;  at  the  depth  of 
9  inches,  1.09^ ;  and  below  12  inches  very  slight.     *    *»    * 

Comparing  soil  temperatures  with  air  temperatures  during  the  three  seasons,  the 
following  mean  results  appear:  At  the  depth  of  1  inch  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
was  lower  than  that  of  the  air  by  2.16°,  at  the  depth  of  3  inches  by  1.89°,  6  inches 
by  3.08°,  9  inches  by  3.83°,  12  inches  by  4.06°,  24  inches  by  5.80°,  and  at  the  depth 
of36  inches  by  7.110. 

The  mean  terrestrial  radiation  for  the  three  seasons  was  6.98o  and 
the  greatest  range  19.5o. 

The  air  and  the  soil  in  their  relations  to  agriculture.  H.  0. 
White  {Georgia  Sta.  /fecial  Bui.  JVb.  17^^  July,  1892^  pp.  199-211).— 
A  brief  popular  discussion  of  this  subject  is  given,  together  with  tab- 
ulated statements  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  removed  from  the 
m[  in  various  farm  crops  and  the  analysis  of  the  soil  from  the  station 
farm* 


FEETIUZEES. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor. 

Effect  of  different  forms  and  mixtures  of  fertilizers,  W.  Balen- 
TIKK  (Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  123-U4). 

^V»fp»M.— A  continuation  of  oxperiments  begun  in  1886  on  36  twentieth-acre  plats 
to  compare  (1)  different  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  (in  dissolved  boneblack,  line 
ground  bone,  and  Sonth  Carolina  rock),  (2)  commercial  fertilizers  with  stable 
manore,  (3)  partial  with  complete  fertilizers,  and  (4)  the  effect  of  different  quan- 
tities of  fertilisers;  together  with  tests  made  in  1890  and  1891  of  (1)  the  value 
of  peas  preceding  grain  and  (2)  the  relative  ability  of  different  crops  to  obtain 
phosphoric  acid  from  crude  phosphates. 

Previous  experiments  in  this  line  have  been  reported  in  the  Annnal 
Beporte  of  the  station  for  1888  and  1890  (B.  S.  Bui.  ^o.  2,  part  n,  p.  48, 
tod  E.  8.  B.,  vol.  ni,  p.  392),  where  details  regarding  the  soils  and 
fertilizers  used,  and  the  methods  of  their  application  may  be  found. 

CamparaHve  effect  of  different  forms  of  phosphoric  add  (pp.  126-131). — 
'Ike  results  with  oats  in  1891,  and  with  oats,  hay  crops,  and  peas  in 
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preceding:  years  are  tabulated.    The  total  yield  i)er  acre  during  the 
six  years  was  as  follows : 


C'rojK 


Oat«  (three  seaRonB) bushels. 

Peas  (one  season) busliels . . 

Hay  (one  season) pounds . 


Dissoh-ed 
No  manure.  Iwneblack 
mixture. 


121.3 
12.3 
2,566 


166.5 
15 
2,434 


Gronnd- 

Itone 
mixture. 


154 
15.7 
2,800 


Ground 

South  Giro- 

Una  rock 

mix  tort. 


146.4 
14.3 


I 


These  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"(1)  On  sod  land  all  of  the  phosphates  used  in  the  experiment  have 
been  effective;  (2)  with  oats  dissolved  boneblack  has  produced  on  the 
average  the  largest  crop;  (3)  with  peas  and  hay  there  has  been  but 
little  difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  three  phosphates  used." 

Partial  rs,  complete  fertilizers  (pp.  131-135). — Dissolved  boneblack 
alone,  and  mixtures  of  dissolved  boneblack  and  muriate  of  i)otash, 
muriate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  dissolved  boneblack, 
muriate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  each  applied  on  tripli- 
cate plats  and  compared  with  no  manure  on  C  plats.  The  results  with 
oats  in  1891  and  with  oat«,  hay  crops,  and  peas  in  preceding  years  are 
tabulated.  The  total  yields  per  acre  during  six  years  are  given  in  the 
following  table* 


Crop. 

No  manure. 

Muriate  of 
potash  and 
sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

Dissolved 
boneblack. 

Dissolved 
boneblack 
and  muriate 
ofpotaah. 

DiasQlTed 
boneblack. 
mnriateof 

sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

Oats  (three  seasons) bushels. . 

Peas  (one  season) bushels. . 

Hay  (one  season) pounds.. 

110. 5 
15.5 
2,106 

140.6 
12.7 
2,336 

124.5 
14.2 
2,166 

120.8 
16.0 
2,066 

1«.5 
15.1 
2,434 

The  results  show  that  as  regards  the  oats  and  hay  crop  the  largest 
yields  have  invariably  been  produced  by  the  complete  fertilizer.  They 
also  add  weight  to  the  prevailing  idea  that  on  ordinary  soils  peas  do 
not  require  nitrogenous  manures. 

"  The  experiment  brings  out  strongly  the  facts  that  (1)  for  the  soil  on 
which  it  was  conducted  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  are  of  value  as 
i;  (2)  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  the  most  important  fer- 
jlements  for  peas." 

irative  effect  of  different  amounts  of  fertilizers  (pj).  13^-137).— 
3  of  dissolved  boneblack,  muriate  of  potash,  and  sulphate 
onia  were  applied  on  triplicate  plats  seeded  to  oats,  6  plats 
ig  unmanured.  The  ingredients  in  the  different  mixtures 
8  follows: 
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Mixture. 


I  Dissolved 

bonebiack 

I    per  acre. 


^                                                                                                            ,  Pound*. 

Jo.  1 200 

^».  2 ;  300 

«o.3 400 


Muriate  of 

potash  per 

acre. 


Poundi. 
50 
100 
150 


Sulphate  of 
ammonia 
per  acre. 


Pound*. 


60 
120 
180 


The  results  for  1891,  as  well  as  for  similar  exi)eriments  in  previous 
years,  are  tabulated  in  full.  A  summary  of  the  fiuaucial  results  dur- 
ing six  years  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


No  manore. 

Mixture 
No.  1. 

$93.25 
15.60 

Mixture 
No.  2. 

Mixture 
No.  3. 

Tottf  valn«  of  CTopfi 

$80.14 

$80.04 
27.60 

$09.27 
39  60 

Value  of  fertUizera              

1 

"From  the  investigation  this  conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn :  Com- 
mercial fertilizers  applied  at  the  rate  of  30()  to  500  pounds  per  acre  are 
morelikely  to  pay  for  themselves  in  increased  crop  produced  than  larger 
quantities." 

Systems  of  manuring — stable  manure  vs.  commercial  fertilizers  (pp. 
131^140).— This  is  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  of  1890  on  4  two-and- 
one-half-acre  plats  with  stable  manure  1G§  cords  per  acre,  and  mixtures 
of  mitreated  South  Carolina  rock  1,000  pounds  and  acid  South  Caro- 
lina rock  500  pounds,  respectively,  with  nitrate  of  soda  66  pounds,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  16  pounds,  and  muriate  of  potash  100  pounds,  oats 
and  clover  being  substituted  for  barley  and  j^eas  of  the  previous 
experiment.     The  results  with  oats  are  tabulated.      The  order  of 
eftectiveness  of  the  different  fertilizers  on  oats  in  1891  was  the  same  as 
on  barley  in  1890,  viz,  acid  South  Carolina  rock  mixture,  stable  manure, 
and  crude  South  Carolina  rock  mixture. 

Peas  a^a  crop  to  precede  grain  (pp.  140, 141). — In  the  above  experi- 
ment  the  oats  were  seeded  on  the  plats  on  which  peas  had  been  grown 
and  harvested  the  previous  year.    No  increase  of  yield  on  these  plats 
over  those  which  had  previously  been  iu  barley  was  observed. 

The  relative  ability  of  different  crops  to  obtain  phosphoric  acid  from 
crude  phosphates  (pp.  142-144). — ^This  experiment  was  carried  out  on  the 
slaty  gravel  soil  of  a  farm  at  East  Sangerville,  Maine,  and  was  a 
repetition  of  similar  experiments  conducted  at  the  same  place  in  1890. 
A.  field  of  3  acres  was  divided  into  three  parts,  each  containing  just 
•o  acre.  To  the  first  acre  there  was  applied  500  pounds  of  dissolved 
Wieblack  and  100  i)ounds  of  nitmte  of  soda,  to  the  second  1,000 
Pounds  of  raw  South  Carolina  rock  and  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda; 
^d  to  the  third  500  pounds  of  a  Caribbean  Sea  guano  and  100  pounds 
V  nitrate  of  soda.  Each  acre  was  then  divided  into  20  plats  1  rod 
Mde  and  8  rods  long,  and  duplicate  plats  were  i)lanted  Avith  clover, 
^s^  peas,  turnips,  wheat,  bailey,  com,  beans,  and  i:)otatoes.    Drouth 
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and  insects  seriously  affected  tlie  crops,  "but  an  examination  of  the 
[tabulated]  yields  shows  that  the  dissolved  boneblack  has  given  with 
the  majority  of  them  the  largest  return  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  guano 
the  least.  With  peas  and  turnips  South  Carolina  rock  seems  to  have 
been  more  effective  than  dissolved  boneblack.'^ 

Spring  vs.  fall  manuring,  W.  Balentine  (Maine  Sta,  Report  for 
1891j  p.  146). — The  yield  i)er  acre  of  oats  on  2  plats,  1  of  which  was 
manured  in  the  fall  of  1890  at  the  rate  of  5  cords  of  manure  per  acre 
and  the  other  at  the  same  rat^  in  the  spring  of  1891,  are  given  in  a 
table.  Spring  manuring  gave  the  largest  yield  of  grain  and  fell 
manuring  the  largest  yield  of  straw. 

Cobperative  experiments  with  fertilizers,  W.  Balentine  {Maine 
Sta.  Report  for  1891j  pp.  146-153). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  are 
given  for  experiments  with  fertilizers  furnished  by  the  station,  on  five 
farms  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Dissolved  boneblack  500  pounds 
per  acre,  muriate  of  potash  100  pounds,  and  nitrate  of  soda  150  pounds 
were  applied  singly,  two  by  two,  and  all  three  together  on  14  dupli- 
cate plats,  2  plats  remaining  unmanured.  In  three  cases  the  crop 
grown  was  potatoes,  and  in  one  case  each  barley  and  com. 

In  four  out  of  five  of  these  experiments  the  increase  in  the  crop  was  prodnoed  at 
least  expense  with  either  potash  or  phosphoric  acid^  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
*  *  *  Li  the  fifth  experiment  [with  corn]  not  only  the  largest  crop,  bat  tiie 
crop  in  which  the  increase  was  produced  at  least  expense,  came  ttom  a  manaring 
with  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

Use  of  fertilizers  in  Minnesota,  W.  M.  Hays  and  D.  N.  Hab 
PER  (Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  N^o.  20 j  May,  lS9J2,pp.  47-64,  plate  1). — In  1890 
experiments  were  undertaken  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  decline  in  yield  of  cereals,  especially  of  wheat,  in 
Minnesota  in  recent  years  is  due  to  soil  exhaustion  or  to  other  causes. 
Kotes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  plat  experiments  in  three 
counties  of  the  State  with  muriate  of  potash^  nitrate  of  soda,  super- 
phosphate, singly  and  all  three  combined,  salt,  lime,  plaster,  and  a 
complete  commercial  fertiliz  er.  The  crops  experimented  on  were  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  and  flax. 

After  a  brief  popular  discussion  of  the  nature  and  use  of  fertilizers 
the  authors  sum  up  the  results  of  these  experiments  as  follows: 

The  one  fact  most  prominently  bronght  ont  is  that  our  better  lands  are  very  rirh 
in  all  kinds  of  plant  food  even  after  having  grown  crops  of  wheat  for  ten  to  twenty 
years.  Neither  nitrogen,  potash,  nor  phosphoric  acid  when  purchased  in  commercial 
fertilizers  will  pay  on  grain  crops  on  these  rich  lands.  Not  even  land  plaster,  salt, 
or  lime  will  generaUy  return  their  cost  in  increased  crops  while  our  lands  are  bo  rich. 
In  short  the  time  for  the  general  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  purchased  in  markets 
where  we  must  compete  with  gardeners  and  farmers  on  the  worn-out  farms  of  older 
States  and  other  countries,  has  not  come. 

Farmers  who  have  thin,  much-worn  land  should  experiment  with  land  plaster  antl 
with  tankage.  The  expensive  forms  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphatic  fertilizers 
will  not  pay  as  yet  in  our  young  State,    M^ch  barnyard  manure  rich  in  all  thes« 
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slemeots  of  fertility  should  be  made,  hnsbanded^  and  intelligently  applied  to  those 
'Tope  which  will  get  f^om  them  the  greatest  benefit.  They  not  ouly  make  the  soils 
richer  but  keep  them  moister.     *     •    * 

The  lessened  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  come  mainly  from  causes  other  than 
I  lack  of  plant  food  in  the  soil.  Rusts,  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  as  to  mois* 
tare,  hot  winds,  hot  sun,  etc.,  chinch  bugs,  land  foul  with  weeds^  too  loose  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  soil,  and  poor  seeil  are  some  of  the  things  which  have  done 
Tar  more  to  lessen  wheat  yields  than  a  lack  of  fertility.  The  study  of  some  of  these 
is  of  (ar  more  present  importance  than  soil  analysis  or  fertilizer  triaU. 

Plaster  and  castor  pomace  as  fertiliserSf  C.  C»  Geobgi^sok,  V,  G. 
BuRTW,  and  W.  ShelTon  [Kamas  8ta.  But.  No.  32^  Bec,^  1891,  pp. 
23.^210),— The  effect  of  400  pounds  of  plaster  and  400  pounds  of 
cavstor  pomace  on  the  yield  of  millet  was  tested  on  15  tenth-acre  plats, 
the  plaster  and  jwniace  being  applied  alone.  The  yields  of  millet  hay 
ar^  tabulated.  *^  In  this  instance  it  appears  that  the  oil  meal  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  yield  some  600  pounds  per  acre,  which,  however, 
is  but  a  small  return  for  the  expenditure  of  400  pounds  of  fertilizer.'' 

A  test  on  10  tenth-acre  plats  of  the  effect  of  400  pounds  per  acre  of 
plaster,  the  results  of  which  are  tabulated,  indicate  that  "  on  this  soil 
plaster  has  no  effect  on  the  growth  of  prairie  grass.''  The  use  of  plas- 
ter on  a  field  of  orchard  grass  and  clover  at  the  rate  of  400  and  of  800 
pounds  per  acre  was  without  material  effect  upon  the  yield  of  hay. 
'*Weeonciude  that  plaster  can  not  be  profitably  applied  to  orchard 
grass  and  clover  on  this  soil." 

Analyses  of  fertilizers  licensed  for  sale  in  Vermont  in  1892, 
J.  L.  Rills  (Vermont  8ta.  Bui.  Ifo.  29 j  May^  1892y  pp.  i^).— Tabulated 
analyses  and  valuations  of  41  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers,  the 
trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in  raw  materials  and  chemicals 
for  1892,  and  a  comparison  on  16  standard  brands  of  the  value  of  fer- 
tilizers licensed  in  1891  and  1892. 

A  compariaon  of  the  average  coiniKMition  for  tlie  two  years  sliows  that  more  nltro- 
K^O;  le«8  potash,  mnch  less  phosphoric  acid,  and  less  money  valne  hy  39  cents  per 
ton  were  fomished  in  the  average  fertilizer  in  1892  than  in  1891.  The  average  com- 
position this  year  is  lower  than  that  of  any  previous  year  since  the  experiment  sta- 
tion began  sampUng  and  analyzing  licensed  fertilizers  under  the  State  law.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  market  price  of  available  phosphoric  acids  ha.s 
decreased  so  as  to  warrant  its  valuation  being  lowered  a  half  cent  per  pound,  yet  ferti- 
lizer manofacturers  have  decreased  the  amount  of  this  ingredient  in  their  goods  by 
$1.08  per  ton.    Thifl  is  partially  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  amount  of  nitrogen. 

The  average  nominal  selling  price  ♦  *  *  has  decreased  27  cents,  but  ♦  *  * 
it  is  probable  that  the  decrease  in  actual  cost  to  the  farmer  is  fully  equal  to  the 
^^^^TCAM  in  value,  so  that  he  is  obtaining  the  plant  food  this  year  at  about  the  same 
Vrtce  M  last  year. 

^^Qidyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  {New  York  State  8ta.  Bui.  No. 
«,w.«er.,  Ifay,  1892^  pp.  ^4-^i).— Tabulated  analyses  of  108  brands  of 
^wnmercial  fertilizers  examined  during  the  spring  of  1891. 

How  can  the  light  soils  of  north  Louisiana  be  profitably 
fittinad?  J,  G.  Lbk  (Louisiana  8ta.  Bui.  No.  16 j  2d  ser.^  pp.  481- 
^V^Tlus  popular  article  contains  suggestions  for  the  management  of 
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suiall  farms  and  the  crops  to  be  raised,  with  formulas  for  fertilizers  for 
fruits,  cowpeas,  corn,  and  cotton.  The  importance  is  urged  of  liaising 
other  crops  than  cotton  and  of  mising  and  fattening  naimals.  Direc- 
tions are  given  for  making  compost  with  cotton-seed  meaL 


FIELD  CEOP& 

A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

Com  crossing,  G.  W.  McCluer  (lUinok  Sta.  BuL  Xo.  21y  A/flf 
1892^  pp.  82-101^  plates  4). — Xotes  and  tabulated  data  on  experiments 
begun  in  1889.  A  number  of  the  crossed  ears  are  illustrated  in  the 
plates  accompanying  the  text.  The  plan  of  the  experiments  and  some 
of  the  more  general  results  are  stated  in  the  following  paragraplis^ 
taken  from  the  bidletin: 

During  the  first  year  sixteen  ears  were  produced  by  crossing  varieties  of  dent  com. 
no  crosses  being  made  between  varieties  of  different  colors.  Besides  the  purely  dent 
corn  crosses  there  were  made  the  following : 

Ban 
Male  pareut.  Female  parent.  producfd. 

Learning  (yellow  dent) Mammoth  (sweet) 4 

Learning Triumph         '*        3 

Learning Eight-Rowed  (sweet) 3 

Grold  Coin  (yellow  sweet) Mammoth  (sweet)  2 

GoldCoiu Triumph         "        3 

Gold  Coin Eight-Rowed  (sweet) 2 

S  to  well  Evergreen  (sweet) Mammoth  (sweet)   2 

Stowell  Evergreen Triumph         "        3 

Stowell  Evergreen Eight-Rowed  (sweet) 4 

Queen  Golden  (pop  corn) A  white  dent 2 

A  white  dent Queen  Golden  (pop  com) 2 

Black  Mexican  (sweet) Queen  Golden 3 

Black  Mexican A  white  dent 3 

During  the  season  of  1890  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  ears  were  )irodui-cd  by 
crosses  between  different  varieties,  or  by  crossing  difterent  stalks  witbiu  the  same 
variety,  or  by  self-fertilizing,  that  is,  by  using  the  i>olien  of  a  stalk  ou  silks  of  the 
same  stalk.    The  crosses  of  varieties  different  from  those  of  the  previous  year  wrn-: 

Ban 

Male  parent.  Female  parent.  prodncetL 

Gold  Coin  (sweet) Brazilian  flour 2 

Queen  Golden  (pop  corn) Common  Pearl  (pop  corn) 4 

Brazilian  flour Burr  White  dent 2 

AVliite  dent  varieties Yellow  dent  varieties 6 

Yellow  dent  varieties White  dent  varieties 3 

lu  none  of  the  crosses  between  different  varieties  of  dent  com  of  the  same  color 
or  between  dittorent  varieties  of  sweet  corn  of  the  same  color,  has  there  l>eeD  any 
change  iu  the  crossed  ear  that  could  with  any  cert-ainty  be  attributed  to  the  pollen. 
While  ears  produced  by  crossing  different  varieties  have  varied  from  each  otbei 
and  from  the  type  of  the  variety,  they  have  only  varied  in  the  same  directions 
and  ai)parently  to  no  greater  extent  than  ears  of  the  same  variety  left  to  fbnn 
naturally.     •    ♦    ♦ 
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Ears  produced  by  crossing  white  sweet  com  with  pollen  of  yellow  dent  com  have 
been  nearly  m  dark  as  the  male  variety,  with  kernels  very  much  like  flint  corn  in 
Appearance,  neither  dented  nor  wrinkled,  and  with  the  taste  characteristic  of  dent 
com. 

Where  both  sweet  and  dent  kernels  appear  on  the  same  ear  the  dent  kernels  are 

Always  the  heavier.    Kernels  were  weighed  from  five  ears,  each  of  which  had  both 

dent  and  sweet  kernels,  with  the  following  resnlts : 

Weight  in  fcmms 
of  100  kernels. 

r«i>  v»  1        $  Sweet  kernels 27.9 

tar  no.  i--- J  Dent  kernels 34.5 

EarNo.2....|?r^*>«™?l« ^'i 

I  Dent  kernels 29. 5 

Par  Vn  ^        J  Swcct  kemcls 39.2 

Mr  .10.  ^•-  {Dent  kernels 47.4 

Rm- Va  1        i  Sweet  kernels 22.6 

^^®*--)  Dent  kernels 27.0 

Par  Vn  f?        JSweetkemels 26.4 

*'^^°-^-*}  Dent  kernels 34.8 

Color,  where  it  is  a  character  of  the  kernel  and  not  of  the  seed  coat,  tends  very 
strnngly  to  pass  from  one  variety  to  another.     •     *     * 

One  of  the  principal  things  to  be  learned  from  making  some  of  tbese  crosses  of 
widely  different  varieties  is  the  degree  of  certainty  which  can  be  felt  in  the  work 
done.  For  this  purpose  the  crosses  in  which  yellow  dent  has  been  the  male  and 
white  sweet  varieties  the  female,  yellow  sweet  male  and  white  sweet  female,  and 
jeQow  pop  com  male  and  white  dent  female  have  been  the  best.  On  nineteen  ears 
prodnced  by  these  various  crosses  there  were  foond  only  two  kernels  which  did  not 
show  distinctly  the  effects  of  the  pollen,  and  these  two  kernels  were  pretty  certainly 
wrt  fertilized  with  the  pollen  intended.  In  the  case  of  sweet-corn  stalks  bearing 
two  c»is,  where  only  one  was  crossed  and  the  other  left  to  be  naturally  fertilized 
there  was  no  indication  of  anything  but  sweet-corn  pollen  on  the  naturally  fertilized 
ean. 

The  results  obtained  from  planting  crossed  seed  have  been  of  more  importance 
than  the  immediate  effect  of  crossing,  not  so  much  in  themselves,  perhaps,  as  in  the 
(onclogions  which  may  be  drawn  from  them.  None  of  the  purely  dent  com  crosses 
hare  heen  used  for  seed;  if  they  had  been  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
growing  the  others  might  have  been  modified.  Parts  of  most  of  the  ears  produced 
by  the  other  crosses  were  planted  in  small  plats,  1  by  2  rods,  bnt  with  little  space 
Wween  them.  During  the  first  growing  season  the  uniformity  of  the  crossed  plats 
WM  very  noticeable.  Of  142  plats  planted  with  sweet  com,  pop  com,  and  the 
cnwes,  it  is  safe  to  say  there  was  as  much  uniformity  in  the  crossed  plats  as  in 
any,  and  very  much  more  than  was  found  in  most  of  the  plats  planted  with  pure 
varieties.    •    •     • 

The  nnmber  of  rows  of  kernels  on  the  ear  seemed  to  be  modified  about  equally  by 
«eh  parent.  •  •  •  The  number  of  ears  to  the  stalk  tended  to  follow  the  same 
type  i§  the  stalk.     ♦    •     • 

^^^hea  the  crossed  plats  were  husked  the  ears  from  each  plat  were  as  uniform  as  is 
**sninon  witii  varieties  of  com.  The  com  grown  from  the  crosses  of  different  varieties 
was  plainly  modified  to  about  the  same  extent  by  each  parent.  The  com  produced 
vy  luing  the  pop  com  and  dent  com  as  parents  seeme<l  to  show  the  effect  of  the  male 
■we  than  of  the  female  parent,  those  in  which  the  pop  com  was  the  male  parent 
■ring  more  flinty  than  those  in  which  the  dent  com  was  the  male  parent.     »     •     ♦ 

The  com  grown  from  the  crossed  seed  was  in  nearly  all  cjises  clearly  increased  in 
^  as  a  result  of  crossing.      *     *     • 

C«n  grown  from  the  crosses  the  second  year  has  continued  to  be  comparatively 
•^fonn  in  type  where  the  parent  varieties  were  similar;  but  where  the  parent  vari- 
ed were  widely  different,  as  in  the  crosses  between  sweet  and  dent,  the  progeny 
6241-.No.  2 3 
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lias  tended  strongly  to  run  back  to  the  parent  forms,  while  at  the  same  time  ti 
on  other  forms  diifereiit  from  either.     »     ♦     » 

Nearly  all  the  corn  grown  the  second  year  from  the  crosses  is  smaller  than  tbi 
grown  the  first  year,  though  most  of  it  is  larger  than  the  average  size  of  the  pared 
varieties.  The  cause  of  this  apparent  decrease  in  size  as  compared  with  the  prcrioa 
year  can  only  be  guessed  at.     *    *    * 

From  the  work  so  far  done  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  telling  beforehand  wto 
varieties  will  when  crossed  produce  corn  of  an  increased  size  and  what  varieties  Ti3 
not.  Some  of  the  varieties  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  most  nearly  related,  wtii 
sweet  corns,  have  shown  but  little  increase  when  grown  from  crossed  seed,  lihikJ 
varieties  of  pop  corn,  which  would  seem  as  nearly  related  to  each  other  as  th<^  vark^ 
ties  of  sweet  com,  gave  a  very  decided  increase  in  size  when  grown  from  enwHid 
seed.  The  corn  grown  from  the  cross  of  Black  Mexican  and  whit*^  dent,  two  wi<Wy 
different  varieties,  showed  a  decrease  of  size,  while  corn  grown  from  a  cross  of  fl^'sr 
corn  and  Golden  Coin,  varieties  apparently  as  widely  diftVrent  as  any  crossed.  *a^« 
ears  showing  the  greatest  proportionate  gain  in  size.     *     •     • 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  in  the  progeuy  of  the  crosses  of  the  difftrrBt 
classes  of  corn,  dent,  sweet,  and  pop,  toward  corn  of  the  flint  type. 

Indian  com  for  forage  and  for  field  com,  F.  W.  Woll  and  L  E 
Adams  ( Wiscomin  Sta.  Report  for  1391,  pp.  220-226). 

Synopsis. — Varieties  of  com  from  seven  Northern  and  Southern  States  were  grown  »i 
the  station  in  1890,  and  the  yield  of  dry  matter  determined  in  the  forage  (^ 
September  13  and  in  the  mature  stalks  and  ears  harvested  October  21  and  21 
In  the  forage  the  largest  yields  of  dry  matter  wore  from  varietii>H  from  MarylaiHi, 
Kansas,  and  Kentucky.  In  the  mature  com  the  quantity  of  dry  matter  in  tlf 
ears  was  about  equal  to  that  in  the  stalks  and  leaves. 

Notes  an<l  tabulated  data  are  given  on  the  culture,  height  at  different 
periods  of  growth,  total  yield,  and  yield  of  dry  matter  and  of  protein 
for  varieties  of  corn  from  seven  States,  planted  at  the  station  May  "^ 
on  clay  loam  soil.  For  accounts  of  previous  experiments  with  com  for 
fodder  see  Annual  Reports  of  the  station  for  1888,  1889,  and  1890  (E.  S. 
Bui.  No.  2,  part  i,  p.  206,  and  E.  S.  R.^  vol.  ii,  pp.  430  and  452).  Be 
yields  are  tabulated  as  follows: 

Table  shotcing  yield  and  composition  of  varieties  of  Indian  com  grotcn  in  1800, 


Varietiea. 


Grovm  /or  forage. 

Wiaconsin  yellow  dent 

New  York  yellow  ilint 

Maryland  Silver  Mamniuth  . 

Kentucky  white  diut 

Kansas  St.  Charles 

Georgia  Red  Cob 

Texaa  com 


Grovm  fo  r  field  corn . 


Wisconsin  yellow  dent  . 

Stalks 

Ears 


Total  . 


Date  of 
harvest- 
ing. 


Sept.  13 
Sept.  la 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 


Oct.    21 


Yield. 


Lb9. 
249.0 
298.0 
474.0 
445.5 
481.5 
427. 0 
461.5 


38.0 
37.  2o 


Dry 
matter. 


PereL 
32.96 
33.07 
24.68 
26.99 
24.90 
21.41 
2tK50 


65.21 
76. 52 


Protein  I  Yield      Yield 
in  dry  i  of  dry  |      of 
matter,  matter,  protein. 


Perct. 
9.41 
9.85 
8.28 
7,92 
7.01 
9.50 
9.75 


7.12 
10.38 


Lbt. 

82.08 
9h.54 
116.9 
120.3 
119.9 
91.41 
94.02 


24.78 
28.49 


Lb*. 
7.72 
9.71 
9.69 
9.40 
8.40 
8.68 
9.23 


EstiroaV^ 
yield  per  arn'. 


fodder,  in«n*f- 


Lbt. 
27,670 
33,110 
49, 170 
46,220 
49,940 
41, 520 
44,870 


JJb* 

ia»' 
11 1» 

12. «» 


1.76  . 
2.96  , 


63.  27  I       4.  72  ' 
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Tabi^  9h<neing  Afield  and  composition  of  varieties  of  Indian  com,  etc. — Contiuiied. 


Tsrietiee. 

Date  of 

harvBHt- 

ing. 

Yield. 

Dry 
matter. 

Protein 
in  dry 
matter. 

Yield 
of  dry 
matter. 

Yield 

of 

protein. 

Estimated 
yield  per  acre. 

Green 
fodder. 

matter. 

Grvwu/orJUid  com — CoDt'd. 
'5ew  York  3-eIlotr  flint   

Oct.    21 

Lbs. 

81.0 
51.75 

Peret 

43.12 
66.39 

Peret. 

9.10 
10.94 

Lb9. 

34.93 
34.34 

Lbs. 

3.18 
3.76 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Sulks 

£sn 



Total 

132.75 

69.27 

7.94 

Oct    22 

Maryland  .Silver  Mammoth 

Stalks  .... 

06.0 

60.53 
51.12 

a  41       47. 90 
10. 09      26. 20 

4.03 
2.64 

Eara 

51.25 

Total 

146.25 

74.10 

6.67  1 

—--=-- 

Kcntorky  white  deut  

0<;t.    22 

108.0 
45.25 

49.43 
50.89 

7.47 
a  19 

53.38 
23.03 

i 

StjOka 

3.99 
1.89 

Far* 

Total 

153.25 

76.41 

5.88 

Oct.    22 



I 

Kainat  St,  Charl*»i»                    - 

130.0 
59.75 

46.44 
5L48 

9.16 
10.00 

60.37 
30.77 

5.53 
3.08 

Stalka 

¥V*        ,     .                             .._... 

i 

Total ' --- 

180.75 

91.14 

a  61 

Oct    21 

{ 

Georcia  Red  Cob 

175.0 
22.5 

40.09 
40.21 

10.01 
10.09 

70.17 
9.04 

7.02 
0.91 

1 

Stalka 

1 

Vwit  

1 

Total 

197.5 

..  ..     !     ... 

79.21 

7.93 

Oct    22 

1 

154.0 
32.0 

44.77 

29.78 

9.91 
11.41 

68.95 
9.54 

6.83 
1.08 

1 

Stalkii 

1 

F«T*            .                   

1 

1 

Total 

186.0 

7a  49 

7.91 

U  will  be  Doticed  that  the  quantities  of  dry  matter  produced  in  tliis  case  are  in- 
▼»nably  smaller  than  when  com  was  grown  for  forage ;  the  iignres  can  not,  however, 
be  directly  compared,  as  the  shocks  had  to  be  left  standing  in  the  held  from  Septem- 
ber 13  to  October  22  in  order  to  dry  the  ears,  and  doubtless  some  of  the  dry  matter 
was  lost  through  processes  of  fermentation  in  the  meantime,  as  investigations  con- 
dacted  at  this  statiou  have  fully  satisfied  us.  In  case  of  the  varieties  of  com  which 
matnrrd,  the  i^uantity  of  dry  matter  in  the  ears  is  about  equal  to  that  in  the  stalks 
and  leaves.  The  more  immature  the  variety  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater 
ptoportion  of  dry  matter  was  found  in  the  stalks;  where  only  few  and  imperfect  - 
csrs  were  found,  as  with  the  Texas  and  Georgia  varieties,  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  dry  matter  in  the  corn  was  found  in  the  ears. 

Cons  ezperiments,  J.  6.  Lee  (Louisiana  Sta,  Bui.  No,  16,  2d  ser.j 
pp.  454-4^^). — ^These  include  fertilizer  experiments  and  tests  of  vaiie- 
ties. 

ftriUizers  on  com. — Special  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash 
experiments  were  made,  similar  to  those  with  cotton  described  below. 
Th<i  ivitrogen  experiments  were  interfered  with  by  a  prolonged  drouth, 
but  there  was  evidence  of  benefit  from  the  nitrogenous  manures.  As  to 
the  most  advantageous  form  and  amount  of  nitrogen  to  be  applied,  the 
eiperiments  were  inconclusive.  The  conclusions  from  the  phosphoric 
wad  experiments,  "if  any  positive  ones  can  be  diawn  from  these  exper- 
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iments,  are  similar  to  those  given  under  cotton."  The  inference  from 
the  special  potash  experiments  is  "  that  potash  is  not  needed  in  this 
soil  in  any  form  or  quantity  to  grow  corn."  In  an  experiment  on  time 
of  applying  manures,  made  on  12  plats,  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  cotton-seed  meal  were  applied  with  mixed  minerals  in 
single  applications  at  the  time  of  planting  and  in  fractional  applications. 
The  yields  of  shelled  corn  were  small  in  every  case,  ranging  from  12 
to  20  bushels  per  acre.  With  ammonium  sulphate  and  nitrate  of 
soda  there  was  an  increase  in  yield  from  fractional  application,  but 
where  cotton-seed  meal  was  used  the  yield  was  largest  from  the  single 
application.  "  Eesults  of  previous  years  declared  positively  for  dif- 
ferent applications.  The  very  dry  year  perhaps  prevented  the  full 
availability  of  the  second  and  third  applications.  We  should  still  con- 
clude it  best,  however,  to  divide  nitrogen  fertilizers  intended  for  com, 
and  apply  at  different  times  during  growth." 

Gorn^  test  of  varieties, — ^Tabulated  results  for  28  varieties. 

Cotton  experiments,  J.  G.  Lee  {Louisiana  Stn.  Bui.  No.  16^  2d  «er., 
pp.  438-454). — ^* Experiments  with  cotton  were  of  three  kinds:  (1) 
Manurial  tests,  embracing  nitrogenous,  phosphatic,  and  potassic  fer- 
tilizers, proper  depths,  and  time  and  number  of  applications  of  each; 
(2)  varieties  best  adapted  to  this  soil;  (3)  distances  to  be  given  to  se- 
cure the  largest  profit." 

Fertilizers  on  cotton. — An  experiment  was  made  on  35  plats  to  com- 
pare the  effects  of  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  sulphate,  dried  blood,  fish 
scrap,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  crushed  cotton  seed,  used  alone  and  in 
combination  with  mixed  minerals,  to  determine  whether  the  soil  re- 
quired nitrogen  for  cotton  and  if  so  what  nitrogenous  fertilizer  was 
best  adapted.  The  variety  of  cotton  was  Peterkin  and  all  plats  were 
planted  at  the  same  time.  The  yields  of  cotton  at  four  different  pick- 
ings are  tabulated.  The  land  was  found  to  be  very  uneven,  but  the 
indications  were  that  the  soil  needed  nitrogen. 

The  average  per  cent  of  increase  due  to  nitrate  of  soda  is  68,  the  average  of  snlphate 
ammonia  is  32,  the  average  of  dried  blood  is  36,  the  average  of  fish  scrap  is  35,  that 
of  cotton-seed  meal  is  45,  that  of  crushed  cotton  seed  is  56,  and  that  of  rotten  seed 
is  31  per  cent.  Nitrate  soda  is  ahead,  followed  closely  by  crushed  cotton  seed,  cotton- 
seed meal,  and  blood.  But  the  average  of  the  two  mineral  forms  of  nitrogen,  nitrate 
soda,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  50  per  cent;  of  the  two  animal  forms  it  is  35;  and 
of  the  three  vegetable  forms  it  is  44  per  cent.     *     *     * 

Concurrent  results  for  three  years  strongly  indicate  that  on  these  soils  one  ration^ 
or  24  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  is  more  profitable  than  larger  quantities.  There 
may  be  seasons  when  this  quantity  can  not  be  assimilat'ed. 

The  special  phosphoric  acid  experiments  were  on  25  plats.  Here 
different  amounts  of  dissolved  boneblack,  superphosphate,  bone  meal^ 
South  Carolina  floats,  and  Thomas  slag  were  used  alone  and  in  cx^m 
bination  with  a  basal  mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  kainit.  Th<| 
tabulated  results  indicate  that  the  phosphates  benefiteil  the  crop 
although  the  land  was  very  uneven.    The  greatest  benefit  was  deriv^ 
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from  the  more  soluble  phosphates,  dissolved  boneblack,  and  superphos- 
phate. The  8iDgle  ration  furnishing  160  pounds  of  superphosphate 
seemed  to  be  sufficient.  "  In  every  instance  except  one  there  is  a 
lo8s  with  the  double  ration.  It  is  certain  then  that  phosphoric  acid 
is  needed  in  this  soil  to  grow  cotton  profitably,  and  that  excessive 
quantities  entail  losses.^ 

In  the  special  potash  experiments,  which  were  on  21  plats,  potash 
was  applied  as  cotton-hull  ashes,  cotton-seed  meal,  kainit,  and  muri- 
ate and  sulphate  of  potash.  The  tabulated  results  show  the  yields  of  cot- 
ton on  the  unmanured  plats  to  have  been  more  uniform  than  in  the  other 
experiments.  The  average  yield  with  potash  was  only  6  pounds  in 
excess  of  the  yield  of  the  unmanured  plats.  "  There  is  little  difference 
in  the  yield  of  the  different  forms  used.  The  results  declare  the  soil  not 
in  want  of  potash  in  any  form,  combined  or  uncombined,  for  cotton.'' 

Two  experiments,  each  on  4  plats,  made  to  compare  the  yields  of  cot- 
ton with  fertilizers  (superphosphate,  muriate  of  potash,  and  cotton-seed 
meal)  as  a  top-dressing,  and  at  depths  of  from  2  to  8  inches,  gave 
results  in  favor  of  the  top-dressing  or  shallow  application. 

The  tabulated  results  are  given  of  an  experiment  on  12  plats,  in  which 
nitTate  of  soda,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  cotton  seed  meal,  used  in  con- 
nection with  mixed  minerals,  were  applied  all  at  the  time  of  planting 
and  in  fractions  during  the  growing  season.  In  general  the  results 
were  in  favor  of  the  application  at  time  of  planting. 

CottoHj  distance  of  planting. — In  an  experiment  on  the  distance  of 
planting  in  which  single  stalks  were  grown  in  drills  from  8  to  20  inches 
apart  in  the  drill  and  two  stalks  from  8  to  24  inches  apart,  "  the  results 
are  not  conclusive,  but  suggest  rather  more  distance  for  cotton  than  is 
ordinarily  given.'' 

CottoHj  varieties. — The  results  are  reported  of  tests  of  45  varieties  of 
cotton,  including  the  yield  at  four  separate  pickings  and  the  per  cent 
of  seed  and  lint  in  the  total  yield  of  cotton.  The  station  is  prepared 
to  furnish  small  quantities  of  seed  of  any  of  the  varieties  tested. 

Scarlet  clover,  A.  T.  Neale  (Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  No.  16,  March, 
^^2^  pp.  15). — The  author  describes  this  valuable  forage  plant  (TW- 
folium  incarnatum)j  compares  it  with  ordinary  red  clover;  makes  sug- 
gestions as  to  when,  where,  and  how  to  sow  it,  and  as  to  the  utilization 
of  the  crop;  and  quotes  opinions  of  it  entertained  by  practical  men  who 
have  tried  it 

In  rompamon  with  ordinary  red  clover  its  most  marked  peculiarities  are  its  abil- 
ity toflonrisb  on  relatively  poor  soils  and  its  development  during  the  fall,  winter, 
«iMi  spring,  when  most  of  our  foul  weeds  are  in  seed.  *  *  *  [It  may  be  used]  to 
plow  down  for  green  manure,  for  silage,  for  soiling,  for  haymaking,  for  seed  pro- 
duction, for  eradication  of  weeds,  for  reduction  of  expenses  in  cultivating  orchards, 
for  winter  and  spring  pasture,  as  a  protection  for  falling  fruit  in  orchards,  for  bind- 
iBf^drifl;  soils  aitjl  preventing  washing  on  hillsides,  and  as  bee  food.  *  *  "  In 
February  sixty  circular  letters  were  mailed  to  prominent  farmers,  asking  a  number 
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of  questions  aliout  this  clover.  Nearly  fifty  replies  were  received.  Tlie  tal»nlation 
bIiows  that  2,343  acres  of  scarlet  clover  are  now  in  Delaware  on  the  farms  of  forty-four 
men,  or  more  than  53  acres  on  the  average  to  each  man  who  rejJied.  *  *  *  In  no 
instance  has  an  unfavorable  criticism  been  received. 

Forage  plants,  J.  G.  Lee  {Louisiana  Sta.  Bui.  Xo.  16 j  M  «er.,  p. 
462). — An  enumeration  of  the  forage  plants  grown  at  the  station  during 
the  year.  No  results  are  given.  "The  sojabean  for  the  first  time  gave 
good  results." 

Field  experiments  with  oats,  peas,  rape,  and  timothy,  W.  M. 
Hays  [Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  Ko.  20^  May,  1692,  pp.  35--i6).— Notes  and 
tabulated  data  are  given  on  experiments  in  181K)  and  1891  vnth  peas  and 
oats  sown  separately  and  in  mixture.  Either  crop  sown  separately  was 
more  profitable  than  the  mixture.  The  results  of  a  test  of  17  varieties 
of  peas  in  1891  are  rei)orted.  The  Marrowfat  varieties  gave  the  largest 
average  yield.  Different  methods  of  seeding  field  peas  were  tried  with 
a  white  variety.  The  largest  yields  were  from  drilling  8  inches  apart 
and  seeding  at  the  rate  of  3  bushels  per  acre,  and  from  drilling  24 
inches  apart  and  cultivating,  seed  being  sown  at  the  rate  of  1.1  bushels 
per  acre. 

Rape  was  successfully  grown  at  the  station.  Shropshire  sheep  pas- 
tured on  rape  for  thirty-two  days  in  the  fall  made  a  gain  in  live  weight 
of  34  pounds,  while  the  same  number  of  sheep  fed  on  timothy  hay  dur- 
ing the  same  period  gained  only  16  pounds. 

With  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  timothy  grass,  seeds  of  selected 
plants  were  gathered  in  1889  and  sown  in  good  soil  the  following  sea- 
son.   Each  plant  was  'given  more  than  a  square  foot  of  ground. 

It  had  been  observed  that  the  anthers  of  timothy  at  the  time  it  is  in  the  "  bine 
bloom"  vary  in  color  from  light  straw  color  to  dark  blue.  Plants  representing  tbe 
two  extremes  were  marked  when  in  bloom  and  when  ripe  the  Boeds  were  saved,  the 
intention  being  to  fix  the  colors  as  the  distinguishing  marks  of  2  varieties. 

The  rich  soil  and  ample  room  caused  the  plants  to  make  unusually  strong  growth, 
and  a  number  of  them  ret-ained  the  colors  sought  to  be  perpetuated.  Bnt  this  rich 
feeding  forced  the  plants  into  a  much  stronger  growth  than  occurs  when  crowdi»d 
together  in  pasture  or  meadow.  When  headed  out  the  second  year,  the  plants  then 
being  fifteen  months  old,  each  one  had  spread  by  stooling  to  10  inches  or  less  iu 
diameter,  some  much  more  than  others.  Some  had  longer  heads,  were  taller,  had 
longer  radicle  leaves,  and  were  apparently  much  stronger  and  more  desirable  plants 
than  others.  Eight  of  the  324  plants  developed  some  of  the  spikelet«  into  marked 
branches.  As  nearly  all  the  spikes,  20  to  50,  on  each  plant  showing  this  variation 
had  the  branches,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  feature  can  be  made  a  fixed  character 
by  selection  in  a  few  to  several  years. 

Experiments  with  Irish  potatoes,  J.  G.  Lee  (Louisiana  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  16,  2d  ser  ,  pp.  470-479). — This  includes,  besides  notes  on  36 
varieties  of  jwtatoes  tested  at  the  station,  experiments  with  different- 
sized  seed  and  with  fertilizers,  and  a  statement  of  financial  results  from 
growing  potatoes. 

Size  of  seed. — Seven  varieties  of  large  and  medium-sized  potatoes 
were  used  for  seed,  being  planted  whole  and  cut  to  two  or  more  eye^ 
and  to  one  eye.    The  results  for  each  variety  from  ea<jh  kind  of  seed 
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IV  tabnlated.  "The  productive  results  obtiiinod  concur  with  those  of 
►revious  years;  the  larger  the  seed  planted  the  greater  the  yield.  The 
<rononiieal  results  are,  however,  different,  and  calculating  for  this 
K>int,  suggest  that,  planting  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  better  to  cut  not  to 
nore  than  four  eyes  nor  less  than  two." 

Fertilizers  on  potatoes. — The  fertilizer  experiments  were  on  21  plats 
nanured  with  various  combinations  of  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  sul- 
)hate,  cotton  seed,  or  cotton-seed  meal,  with  superphosphate,  with 
iainit,  and  with  mixed  minerals.    The  results  are  fully  tabulated. 

Pota^  is  ft  Utile  better  than  no  manure  and  phosphoric  acid  better  thau  potash,  but 
ifitber  of  marked  benefit  nse^l  alone,  even  with  potatoes  on  this  soil.  (Jreon  cotton 
*«^  and  acid  phosphate  gave  best  results.  Any  form  of  nitrogen  gives  good  results 
r^imbined  with  acid  phosphate  and  kainit  or  alone.  Best  results  come  from  a  com- 
bination of  cotton  seed  cmsbed  and  green  and  cotton-seed  meal.  Previous  years  bear 
«nt  the  AtAtement.  The  largest  yield,  three  years  ago,  came  from  acid  phosphate 
and  emsbed  cotton  seed.  Two  years  ago  best  results  were  from  acid  phosphate  and 
c«Uon-8€e<i  meal,  and  the  past  year  the  largest  yield  belongs  to  acid  phosphate  and 
inven  cotton  seed. 

Fxmincidl  results. — ^The  receipts  in  Chicago  for  the  potatoes  raised  at 
the  station  on  1  acre  of  land  manured  with  400  x)ounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  and  100  pounds  of  kainit,  were 
ffoC.eo,  deducting  charges  for  freight,  cartage,  and  commissions. 

Ezperixnents  ymMb,  potatoes,  £.  S.  Goff  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Beport 
for  1891,  pp.  135-138). 

Symofm, — k  report  on  experiments  with  (1)  varieties,  (2)  planting  in  bills  r». 
driHs,  and  (3)  cutting  off  the  seed  ends.  The  results  indicated  no  great  differ- 
ence of  yield  from  the  two  methods  of  planting.  Cutting  off  the  seed  ends 
redoced  the  yield. 

Pot«tofj»,  test  of  varieties. — ^Fifty-nine  varieties  were  tested  at  the  sta- 
tion ill  IHOO.  Tabulated  data  are  given  for  the  10  most  productive 
varieties.  These  were  Burpee  Superior,  Maine  Champion,  Pride  of  the 
West,  Bill  Nye,  Boley  Northern  Spy,  Delaware,  Harris  No.  1,  Duplex, 
Dandy,  and  Seneea  Red  Jacket. 

Potatoes^  planting  in  hills  vs.  drills. — Experiments  in  1890  in  plant- 
ing Ko«e  Seedling  potatoes  in  hills  and  drills  agreed  with  those  of  the 
previous  year  in  showing  no  great  difference  in  yield  from  the  two 
methods.  "The  34  drilled  rows  yielded  1,930  pounds  of  merchantable 
and  34^3  pounds  of  small  potatoes,  against  1,922  pounds  of  merchant- 
ahW  and  223  pounds  of  small  potatoes  from  the  34  rows  of  hills." 

Potatoes,  cutting  off  the  seed  ends. — Notes  and  talmlated  data  on  an 
<*M*^nment  in  which  potatoes  were  planted  whole,  cnt  lengthwise,  and 
<at  to  two  eyes,  with  and  without  removing  the  seed  ends.  When  whole 
tubers  were  used  there  was  a  loss  of  22.4  per  cent  in  the  yield  from 
removuig  the  see<l  ends;  when  the  seed  was  cut  to  two  eyes  there  was 
a  W  of  2.6  per  cent;  and  when  the  seed  was  cut  lengthwise  there  was 
a  very  shght  loss.  These  results  agree  in  general  with  those  of  the 
VT^Nious  year. 
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Sorghum  for  sirup,  D,  N.  Harper  (Mitniesota  ISta,  Buh  JVo.  SlyJune, 
1892,  pp.  08^112), 

SyHoptfis. — Tabulated  analyHes  of  different  varieties  of  Hor^liiim,  and  of  canes  cat 
before  and  after  frost,  stripped  canes,  ripe  stalks  and  suckers,  and  mill  jaice«. 
The  results  favored  Early  Amber  as  a  sugar-producing  variety.  Frost  did  not 
materially  injure  the  canes.  Allowing  canes  to  stand  after  stripping  is  iigori- 
ons,  especially  if  frosts  occur.    The  growth  of  suckers  should  be  prevented. 

Sorghum  is  largely  grown  in  Minnesota  and  made  into  sirap  for  local 
consumption,  but  the  supply  does  not  meet  the  demand  and  much  simp 
is  imported.  The  investigations  reported  relate  especially  to  deter- 
minations of  the  quality  of  the  sorghum  grown  in  the  State.  Analyses 
of  a  number  of  samples  of  Early  Amber,  Keuney  Early  Amber,  and  Fol- 
ger  Early,  grown  at  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  are  tabulated  and  the  results 
compared  with  those  obtained  from  the  same  varieties  in  Kansas. 

Avertyje  maximum  and  minimum  results  of  analysis  of  sorghum. 


Solids. 


_   I 

j  Per  cent. 

Early  Amber: 

Average  of  aamplea  taken  SeptemlMT  5-Octobor  2 !  17. 01 

Average  of  earn  pled  taken  September  22-26 *  17. 62 

Maximum ',  20.70 

Minimora I  13.58 

Kenney  Early  Amber : 

AvVrage 17. 90 

Maximum |  1».16 

Minimum 1  15.06 

Folger  Early:  j 

Average !  15.95 

Maximum 1 9. :« 

M  inimom 14. 24 


Sucn»..,I^»^j»e    Parity. 


Per  cent.   Per  cent. 


11.76 
11.49 
15.33 
8.34 

12.87 
14.09 
9.22 

11.52 
13.25 
7.64 


2.42 
2.60 
3.13 
1.70 

1.94 
2.78 
L33 

2.69 
3.10 
2.37 


Peretnt 
7D.10 

?».« 

54.  so 

71.84 

77.3 

6S.38 
77.  W 
S3.C5 


From  seed  which  had  never  been  speeially  selected  we  produced  Early  Amber  of 
nearly  as  high  average  quality  as  that  produced  in  Kansas  from  selected  seed,  and 
the  best  of  our  cane  was  better  than  the  best  of  theirs.  In  Kansas  the  production 
of  sorghum  is  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  but  with  us  it  must  be  confined  to  tb<« 
manufactureof  sirup,  with  the  production  of  sugar  incidental.  -  •  •  In  addition 
to  the  causes  which  have  operated  unfavorably  elsewhere,  our  short  season  for  work- 
ing up  the  cane  has  been  considered  fatal  to  sugar  manufacture  here,  but  onr  results 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  feature  may  not  be  a  fault.  Hard  frosts  occurred  SeptemlwT 
27,  28,  and  29,  before  any  cane  had  been  cut.  On  the  29th  the  Early  Amber  wa« 
stripped  and  harvested  and  made  into  an  excellent  sirup.  To  study  the  effects  ol 
frost  upon  standing  cane  some  rows  were  not  cut  down  at  all,  and  analyses  were 
made  of  sample  canes  from  day  to  day.  The  averages  of  the  dally  analyses  are 
arranged  in  the  following  table : 

Analyses  of  Early  Amber  sorghum  before  and  after  frosU 


Dale. 


Solids.     Sucroae.    Glucose.    Parity. 


Before  frost: 

September  22 

September  24 

September  26 

After  rrost:  I 

September  27 17. 51 


Per  cent. 
i  17.51 
I  18.17 
,        18.80 


September  29 . 

October  1 

October  2 

October  4 

October  10.... 


16.56 
17.42  I 
16.23 
14.30 
12.04 


Per  cent. 
12.98 
13.14 
13.49 

11.70 
10.42 
12.27 
11.46 
1.99 
2.34 


PercsrU. 
2.33 
2. 15 
2.21 

2.77 
2.61 
2.14 
2.04 


Pmreent 
74.00 
7».1» 

n.i3 


06L96 
7106 
TIM 
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Katarally  a  general  decrease  in  the  density  of  the  juice  occurred  after  frost,  bnt 
that  there  was  tso  little  inversion  of  the  cane  sugar  seemed  quite  remarkable.  This 
maj  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  temperature  did  not  at  any  time  after  frost 
rise  sufficiently  high  to  permit  of  much  fermentation.  »  •  •  Our  results  would 
show  that  the  proper  practice  is  to  allow  the  cane  to  grow  until  it  matures  and  not 
cut  it  while  yet  nnripe  in  apprehension  of  frost.  If,  however,  frost  should  occur,  let 
it  be  cut,  tied  in  small  bundles,  and  piled  in  the  shade  in  such  a  way  that  air  can 
bare  free  circulation  throughout  the  piles.  It  should  then  be  made  up  into  sirup 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

[Analyses  of  Early  Amber  canes  stripped  September  24  are  given  as  follows:] 

Analyses  of  stripped  canes  before  and  after  frost. 


Dote. 


Before  frost : 

iieptember  24 

Smt«mb«r26 
AflorfroBt: 

Septomba'27 

October  1.... 

October2.... 

Oetober4.... 

October  10... 


Solids. 


Per  cent. 
15.  »4 
19.60 

18.40 
14.60 
15.82 
13.54 
13.87 


Sacroae. 


Per  cent. 
10.03 
14.86 

12.42 
9.38 
10.10 


Glnoosa. 


Per  cent. 
3.67 
2.58 

2.38 
2.40 
2.3:< 
2.88 
3.23 


Parity. 


Per  eeiii. 
62. 46 
75.67 

67.60 
64.06 
65.91 


More  glucose,  less  sucrose,  and  lower  purity  resulted  in  the  stripped  canes,  and  frost 
fanned  more  damage  to  them  than  to  canes  in  their  natural  condition.  Bnt  the 
efferts  of  stripping  cane  were  quite  marked  in  the  working  of  it  in  the  factory.  Cane 
which  had  been  stripped  was  much  more  difficult  t-o  work  up  than  the  other,  and 
this  showed  itself  particularly  in  the  evaporation  of  the  juice  to  sirup.  So  that  for 
all  reasons  it  proved  to  be  a  wrong  practice  to  let  stripped  cane  stand. 

[Analyses  of  ripe  stalks  and  suckers,  which  indicated  that  the  growth  of  suckers 
thould  be  prevented,  are  given  as  follows:] 

Analjfses  of  stalks  and  suckers  of  sorghum  canes. 


Solids. 

Sucrose. 

Glucose. 

Purity. 

■^aii  fftalk                  .                                     

Percent, 
14.48 
13.78 
16.42 
18.02 
15.60 
14.00 
20.22 
20.32 

Percent. 
8.50 
7.10 
11.60 
12.62 
10.42 
7.71 
14.61 
16.33 

Per  cent. 
3.05 
3.94 
2.57 

Per  cent. 
58  70 

51  52 

^•in  fltalk                    , .                                                 . .     . 

70  64 

^^W^fnof  MUD6 

70  03 

lUinsUlk 

2.61 
2.96 
2.75 
1.88 

66  79 

i^hfm  ofiamft       -  -  - .   

55  07 

SUIk,  no  imokers 

"'2  25 

<Mk[  im  fliick«re       .     .                 

75.44 

Analyses  of  mill  juices  from  cane  raised  by  forty-four  dififerent  farmers 
are  tabulated,  showing  wide  variations  in  the  sucrose  and  glucose  con- 
tent, largely  due  to  differences  in  the  ripeness  of  the  cane  when  cut 
and  in  the  care  with  which  it  was  piled  in  the  field. 

Analyses  of  the  juice  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  in  tanks 
thirty-six  hours  showed  an  average  increase  of  glucose  of  only  0.095 
per  cent.  The  smallness  of  the  inversion  resulting  from  the  long  ex- 
posure of  the  juice  would  greatly  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  sorghum 
sugar  in  the  cool  climate  of  Minnesota  if  this  industry  should  ever 
become  practicable  there. 
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Sugcur  beets  in  Iowa,  1891,  (i.  K.  Patrick,  £.  N.  Eaton,  and 
1).  B.  BiSBEE  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  No.  17^  May,  1892^  pp.  393-118^  fign.  A). 

SijnopsiH. — A  routinualioii  of  the  work  on  sugar  hei'ts  recorded  in  Bnlletin  No.  15 
of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  782).  Klein  Wanzleben  and  Vilniorin  varie- 
ties were  tried  on  different  kinds  of  soil  in  difterent  parts  of  the  Stat©  with 
results  sliglitly  favoring  the  latter  variety.  There  are  also  notes  on  experi- 
ments with  different  methods  of  culture,  brief  reports  from  individual  grow- 
ers, statements  regarding  implements  for  beet  culture  from  Bulletin  No.  21  of 
the  Nebraska  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  800),  abstracts  of  reporta  of  United 
States  consuls  and  commercial  agents  in  Europe  on  beet  culture,  and  hintB  to 
American  farmers  by  Prof.  Veith  of  Austria-Hungary. 

The  rosults  are  tabulated  of  analyses  of  Klein  Wanzleben  and  Vil- 
morin  beets  grown  at  Muscatine,  Des  Moines,  Fort  Dodge,  and  other 
localities  in  the  Stat6.  These  analyses  are  arranged  according  to  variety 
of  beet  and  kind  of  soil.  The  quality  of  the  Vilmorin  beets  averaged  a 
little  higher  than  that  of  most  of  the  Klein  Wanzleben  beets.  The 
samples  of  both  varieties  from  Muscatine  averaged  higher  in  quahty 
than  those  from  any  other  part  of  the  State.  Of  the  Muscatine  beets 
those  grown  on  sandy  soil  with  sandy  subsoil  were  the  best.  In  a 
comparison  based  on  15  samples  from  other  parts  of  the  State  those 
grown  on  ^*clay,  clay  loam,  or  timber  clay"  soils  showed  the  highest 
average  quality.  The  average  results  of  tests  on  all  the  diflferent  kuids 
of  soil  were  as  follows: 


Analyses  of  sugar  heets  grotvn  on  different  soiU. 


Region  of  growth. 


Mnscatiiie 

Dtw  Moines 

Fort  J  >odge 

MisoellantsouB 

Mean 

Mean,  omitting  MuHcatine 


Klein  Wanzleben. 


a^pf/a.l    ^"K*^- 


Per  cent.    Per  cent 


Purity 
of  Juice. 


Vilmorin. 


No.  of 
samples. 


Sugar. 


I  Puritj 
of  juice. 


14.55 
11.22 
IU.89 
11.00  I 


77.66 
70.84 
72.54 
71.60 


n2 


11.66  I 


72. 27 


Per  cent, 

75  '        14.70  1 

21  11.80  I 

4  I        11.56  I 

42  11.86 


Percent 
79.18 
7101 
74.64 
73.51 


142 
67 


13.34 
11.82 


76.47 
7X42 


Analyses  of  sugar  beets,  D.  N.  Harper  (Minnesota  Stu.  Bui.  Ko, 
21^June^  1892,  pp.  69-93). — Tabulated  analyses  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  samples  of  sugar  beets  grown  in  1891  at  the  station  and  In  differ- 
ent localities  of  Minnesota.  Those  grown  at  the  station  showed  a 
high  sugar  content  (averaging  17  per  cent  in  samples  taken  October 
1).  The  results  from  samples  grown  by  farmers  varied  greatly,  but  in 
general  the  indications  were  that  with  proper  care  in  the  culture  of 
tlie  crop  beets  with  a  satisfactory  sugar  content  can  be  raised  in  Miu- 
nesota. 

Experiments  in  the  culture  of  sugar  beets,  W.  M.  Hays  (Minne- 
sota Sta.  Bui.  Xo.  21j  June,  1892,  pp.  94-97). — The  cost  of  raising  sugar 
beets  on  weedy  land  at  the  station  in  1891  was  $3.25  per  ton,  on  clciin 
land  $2.09.  The  results  of  planting  different  amounts  of  seed  indi- 
cate that  about  20  pounds  per  acre  is  required.    A  test  of  varieties 
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is  rfported.  Knaaer  Imperial  gave  the  largest  yield.  Plowing  to  a 
depth  of  about  9  inches  gave  the  best  results. 

Sugar  beet  culture  in  Wisconsin,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wi^eon»in  Sta. 
Report  far  ISffljpp.  176-192). — A  reprint  of  an  article  in  Bulletin  No. 
20  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  671). 

Sugar  cane,  J.  G.  Lee  [Louisiana  Sta.  Bui.  No.  16,  2d  ser.,  pp. 
479-481).^The  results  are  tabulated  of  the  yield  of  cane  at  the  sta- 
tion and  the  analysis  of  the  juice.  "  The  stand  of  cane  on  the  station 
was  poor,  and  this,  togetlier  with  two  prolonged  drouths  with  which 
it  had  to  contend,  resulted  in  a  rather  low  yield." 

Sundry  crops,  J.G.  IjEE  (Louisiana  Sta.  Bui.  No.  16, 2d  ser.,  pp.  462- 
^r<)).— Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  Spanish  i)eanut,  11  varieties  of  cow- 
peas,  5  of  sweet  jmt^toes,  16  of  melons,  10  of  cantalou|)es,  21  of  straw- 
berries, 5  of  wheat,  1  each  of  rye,  oats,  and  rice,  and  the  yields  of  hay 
from  16  different  grasses.  In  an  experiment  with  oats  and  with  barley, 
in  wliich  a  mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  superphosphate  was  ap- 
plied either  at  tlie  time  of  planting  or  as  a  top-dressing  in  February, 
the  results  were  in  favor  of  the  application  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Orowing  wheat  and  oats  separately  and  in  miactnres,  W. 
Balentine  (Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  144, 145).— The  results  ob- 
tained on  6  plats,  43.6  by  240  feet,  seeded  to  oats  (12  pounds  per  plat), 
wheat  (24  pounds),  or  a  mixture  containing  oats  (8  pounds)  and  wheat 
(8  pounds),  were  *'de<adedly  in  favor  of  oats  separately  as  compared 
with  oats  and  wheat  mixed,  luid  oats  and  wheat  mixed  as  compared 
with  wheat  alone." 

Rotation  of  crops,  J.  G.  Lee  (Louisia/na  Sta.  Bui.  No.  16,  2d  ser., 
pp.  136-438). — ^"  Several  years  ago  the  following  rotation  was  decided 
npon  as  the  best  combination  attainable  in  this  section:  This  rota- 
tion \A  com,  oats  followed  by  cowpeas,  and  cotton.  This  rotation  is 
faulty  in  principle  but  correct  in  practice,  and  was  adopted  last  season 
after  two  years'  trial.  The  corn  should  precede  the  cotton,  but  ex])eri- 
ence  has  demonstrated  that  Rust-Proof  oats,  the  only  variety  success- 
fnlly  grown  here,  must  be  planted  in  October  if  maximum  results  are 
rtesired.  Cotton  can  not  be  removed  in  time  for  this  crop,  while  corn 
can." 

This  rotation  was  begun  in  1889  on  plats  with  and  without  fertilizers. 
The  yields  in  1889,  1890,  and  1891  are  tabulated.  The  experiments  are 
to  be  continued. 

Losses  in  ensiling  and  field-curing  Indian  com,  F.  W.  Woll 
iWkconsin  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  227-231). 

Sptopn$, — In  the  faH  and  winter  of  1890  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  losses  of 
«li7  matter  and  protein  in  samples  from  65  tons  of  Indian  corn  put  into  a  single 
silo  at  the  station  and  from  field-cured  fodder  left  out  of  doors  during  most  of 
the  winter.  In  the  silage  the  loss  of  dry  matter  was  10.3  per  cent  and  of  pro- 
tein 12.5  per  cent.  In  the  field-cured  fodder  the  loss  of  dry  matter  was  28.3  per 
eent  and  of  protein  34.8  \^e>r  cent.  The  average  losses  in  ensiling  and  in  field- 
caring  Indian  com,  as  determined  during  the  last  four  years' experiments  at  this 
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htatiou,  amount  to  15.6  per  cent  and  16.8  per  cent  for  dry  matter  and  protein, 
respectively,  for  the  silage,  and  23.8  per  cent  and  24.3  per  cent  for  dry  m»ttor 
and  fer  prot4?in,  re8pe<*tively,  for  the  field-cured  fodder. 

The  experiineuta  here  re|)orted  were  in  continuation  of  those  recorded 
in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  station  for  1888, 1889, and  1890  (E.  S.  BuL 
Ko.  2,  part  i,  p.  206,  and  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  430  and  449).  Septem- 
ber 2-9,  1890,  a  station  silo  with  a  capacity  of  80  tons  was  filled  with 
alternate  layers  of  Burrill  and  Whitman  Ensilage  and  Pride  of  Uie 
Korth  corn  cut  into  pieces  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

In  all  129,014  pounds  were  cut  for  the  silo.  On  the  top  of  the  green  fodder  com 
3,800  pounds  of  green  millet  were  put  for  a  covering.  The  silo  was  opened  Decem- 
ber 12  and  we  began  feeding  from  it  at  once.  About  6  inches  from  the  top  Ujer 
had  spoiled,  otherwise  the  silage  was  good  close  np  to  the  waUs  of  the  silo.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  silage  was  fed  out  in  the  feeding  experiment  reported  ebr- 
where  [E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p. 178],  and  samples  from  thesame  were  taken  once  every  week, 
so  that  in  all  seventeen  samples  were  obtained  from  the  silo;  separate  analyses  were 
made  of  the  same  for  dry  matter  and  protein  content. 

The  shocked  fodder  com  was  left  in  the  field  until  a  little  before  it  waa  needed  for 
feeding  in  the  experiment  (December  15-April  13).  Most  of  the  fodder  was  ihat- 
fore  left  out  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  The  fall  was  very  wet  and  damp, 
but  the  winter  was  rather  dry  and  with  much  clear,  sunshiny  weather,  so  that  it 
may  be  said  in  general  that  the  season  was  favorable  to  this  system  of  preserving 
Indian  corn.  The  dry  fodder  was  fed  in  the  same  experiment  as  was  the  silage,  and 
sampled  every  week.  The  following  table  gives  in  a  condensed  form  the  total  quin- 
tities  of  silage  and  of  field-cured  fodder  com  obtained  from  the  land,  and  the  quan- 
tities of  dry  matter  and  protein  in  both  cases : 

Lo88  of  dry  matter  and  protein  in  ensiling. 


Weight  of  fodder 

Weiglit  of  dry  matter  . . . 
Weight  of  orude  protein 


Put  into 
the  silo. 


Poundt. 

129,014.0 

32,432.0 

2,580.5 


Taken  oat. 


Pounds. 

105,824.0 

29,090.0 

2,557.0 


DifTerenoe. 


Pounds. 


3.342.0 
823.5 


PercML 


10.  S 
12.5 


Lo88  of  dry  matter  and  protein  infield-curing. 


Weight  of  fodder 

Weight  of  dry  matter 
Weight  of  protein 


In  fresh 
shocks. 


Pounds. 
129,014.0 
82,432.0 
2,580.5 


In  cured 
shocks. 


Pounds. 

81,738.0 

23,270.0 

1,682.0 


Difference. 


Pounds.       Psrcfl 


0.103.0 
898.5 


U.6 


The  table  shows  that  the  losses  of  dry  matter  and  protein  as  found  by  us  during  the 
past  year  were  considerably  larger  in  the  field-curing  than  in  the  ensiling.  The 
work  in  this  line  at  this  station  is  summarized  in  our  Seventh  Annual  Report  (»d 
pages  226  and  235  [E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  453].  We  found  that  on  the  average  20  per 
cent  of  dry  matter  was  lost  in  case  of  both  systems.  The  reason  why  the  losses  in 
ensiling  came  so  much  lower  in  laat  year's  experiment  is  doubtless  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  green  fodder  was  ensiled  than  ever  before,  viss,  65  tons.  It  is  believed 
that  in  last  yearns  work  we  have  come  nearer  to  tlie  actual  losses  that  take  place  io 
most  of  the  silos  of  this  country.     *    *    ♦ 

A  few  shocks  of  Indian  corn  were  put  np  during  last  fall  from  the  com  grown  for 
the  sake  of  comparison  of  different  varieties.    The  shocks  were  left  oat  for  exactly 
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three  months  (from  September  13  to  December  13).    The  data,  as  regards  the  loss  of 
natrientay  are  given  below  : 

Table  9howimg  losses  of  dry  matter  and  protein  in  field-curing  fodder  oo7'n. 


Weight  of 
shocks. 

Dry  matter  in  shocks. 

Protein  in  shocks. 

tt 

Deo. 
13. 

"It 

Dec. 
13. 

Loss. 

Loss. 

^r 

Dec. 
13. 

Loss. 

LoHS. 

WiMOoain  yeOow  deot..... 

New  T<»rtc  j^low  flint 

MaTTland  silver  mammoih  . 
Kqj^eky  white  dent 

Lb$. 
87.0 
104.  Q 
232.5 
212.5 
226.0 
214.0 

X6*. 
34.0 
38.0 
6L0 
67.0 
72.0 
flO.O 

Lbs. 
30.16 
86.60 
57.37 
57.36 
56.27 
45.81 

Lbs. 
27.41 
29.46 
42.77 
48.38 
60.70 
40.24 

Lbs. 
2.75 
7.13 
14.60 
8.98 
5.67 
5.57 

Per 
eerU. 

9.1 
19.5 
25.5 
15.7 

9.0 
12.2 

Lbt. 
2.73 
3.41 
4.75 
4.40 
3.95 
4.35 

Lbs. 
2.07 
2.41 
2.a5 
2.44 
3.04 
2.98 

Lbs. 
0.66 
LOO 
LOO 
2.05 
0.91 
L37 

Per 

cent. 
24.2 
29.3 
4(».0 
45.7 
23.0 

Geocgia  Sed  Cob 

3]  5 

Total 

283.56 

238.06 

44.00 

15.7 

23.68 

15.97 

7.89 

33.3 

The  average  losses  found  for  all  the  shoclcs  are  in  this  case  15.7  per  cent  of  dry 
matter  and  33.3  per  cent  of  protein ;  these  losses  are  somewhat  lower  than  found 
in  the  exj^riment  just  reported,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed,  as  the  shocks  in 
this  ease  ^vrere  left  out  for  a  shorter  time.  They  were  out  in  the  fall,  however, when 
we  had  hard  rain  storms  and  much  damp  weather,  which  would  make  the  losses 
greater  during  this  period. 
If  we  snnmiarize  last  season's  work  with  that  of  the  preceding  three  years,  in  the 
I  way  as  was  done  in  last  year's  report,  we  have  the  following  table : 

Avtrage  losses  in  emsUing  and  field-curing  Indian  com;  results  of  four  years'  work. 


In  orifiinal 
fodder. 


As  fed  out 

and 
sampled. 


Difference. 


Loss. 


A.—EnsUxTig. 
ToM  quntity  of— 

Drymatter 

Protein 

B.—Fidd-curing. 

Total  quantity  of— 
Bey  mar 
Protein 


Pounds, 


68,034.3 
5,490.8 


72, 163. 6 
5,706.4 


Pounds. 


57,410.7 
4, 569. 5 


54,937.0 
4,317.5 


Pounds. 


10, 623. 6 
921.3 


17, 226. 6 
1, 388. 9 


Per  cent. 


15.6 
10.8 


23.8 
24.3 


The  average  losses  of  dry  matter  in  ensiling  Indian  com,  according  to  these 
nsnlts,  are  15.6  per  cent,  and  in  field-curing  the  same  fodder  23.8  per  cent.  For  rea- 
sons already  given,  we  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  the  former  result  may  still  be 
too  high,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  fodder  ensiled  in  previous  years'  experi- 
noits.  Our  work  in  this  line  would  therefore  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
loiBes  sustained  in  the  field-curing  and  field-storing  of  Indian  com  greatly  exceed 
those  in  ensiling. 

Coxistraction  and  fiUing  of  silos,  F.  H.  Ejcng  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Re- 
port for  1891 J  pp.  232-280^  figs.  7). 

£^^aopij«._A  reprint  of  Bulletin  No.  28  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  248),  with 
additional  data  on  the  following  topics:  (1)  Importance  of  lateral  pressure  and 
of  rigid  silo  walls,  (2)  weight  of  silage  per  cubic  foot  two  days  after  filling,  (3) 
dimensions  of  silos  required  to  give  the  proper  horizontal  feeding  areas,  (4)  lat- 
ent pressure  of  silage,  (5)  size  and  distance  apart  of  studding  in  rectangular  silos, 
(6)  action  of  silage  juices  on  different  varieties  of  hydraulic  cement,  (7)  construc- 
tion of  a  ronnd  silo,  (8)  rack  for  silage  com,  (9)  amount  of  labor  required  to  put 
eom  into  the  lilo. 
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Importance  of  lateral  pressure  and  of  rigid  silo  walls  (pp.  240,  241). — 
Strong  lateral  pressure  is  of  extreme  importance  in  preventing  the 
decay  of  silage  along  the  side  walls.  Unless  the  silage  presses  firmly 
on  the  walls — 

The  high  temperature  of  the  silage  maintains  convection  air  currents  between  it 
and  the  walls,  which  rapidly  promote  decay  and  this  widens  the  air  passages  so  that 
rotting  is  pushed  forward  at  an  increasing  rat<).     •     *     • 

[Again,  since  the  ordinar^^  silo  is  not  absolutely  air-tight],  the  pressure  and  sac- 
tion  effects  of  the  winds  on  the  walls  outside  and  the  slow  but  constant  diffusion  of 
air  combined  with  convection  currents  just  referred  to,  make  the  exchange  of  air 
between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  silo  much  more  rapid  where  the  silage  is  not 
pressed  hard  against  these  innumerable  small  openings.       *    *     » 

[It  follows  that  the  silo  walls  should  be  so  rigid  as  not  to  be  sprung  outward  t-o 
any  considerable  extent.]  Whore  the  walls  do  yield  under  silage  pressure  the 
greatest  bending  occurs  at  a  point  below  the  center,  and  this  leaves  the  silage  in  the 
ui)per  half  of  the  silo  to  settle  into  a  pit  which  widens  downward,  and  this  tends  to 
leave  that  portion  of  the  silage  after  settling  pressing  against  the  walls  very  lightly 
or  not  at  all. 

The  strong  lat<jral  pressure  necessary  to  good  silage  can  not  safely  be  secured  by 
making  the  silo  wider  at  the  top  and  leaving  it  shallow,  for  then  the  lack  of  sufficient 
downward  pressure  endangers  the  whole  silage,  while  the  flaring  sides,  by  increas- 
ing the  dragging  of  the  silage,  make  the  downward  pressure  less  than  it  would  be 
were  the  walls  vertical. 

Weight  of  silage  per  cubic  foot  two  days  after  filling  (pp.  241-244). 

The  station  silos,  which  are  14  feet  deep,  were  filled  this  year  with  Pride  of  the 
North  com,  a  little  overripe,  to  a  depth  of  13  feet.  The  silage  was  cut  in  half-inch 
sections  and  continuously  tread  during  the  filling,  which  lasted  about  one  week,  and 
had  a  mean  weight  at  the  close  of  24.75  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  In  1890,  when  filled 
to  a  depth  of  12  feet  with  the  same  variety  of  corn,  but  greener,  the  mean  weight  was 
27.9  pounds.  Prof.  F.  E.  Emery  in  Bulletin  No.  80  of  the  North  Carolina  ExpcTi- 
ment  Station,  mentions  having  filled  several  silos  to  a  depth  of  14  feet  where  the  mean 
weight  was  less  than  26  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  He  cites  another  silo  31^  feet  deep 
filled  with  King  Philip  com  where  the  silage  weighed  in  averaged  only  34  ponnds  per 
cubic  foot,  hut  which  settled  so  as  to  average  41.8  pounds  supposing  no  loss  to  have 
occurred.  Two  of  the  New  York  State  Station  silos,  14  feet  deep,  each  filled  in 
two  days,  averaged  when  full  25.9  and  25.7  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  but  settled  in  2i 
days  so  as  to  average  32  pounds.  A  Missouri  Experiment  Station  silo,  16  by  22, 16 
feet  deep,  held  85  tons,  making  an  average  of  30  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  sila^ 
in  one  of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  silos,  filled  so  as  to  be  20  feet  deep  two  days 
after  filling,  had  an  average  weight  of  nearly  34  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  round  sib* 
of  Mr.  C.  £.  King,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  which  is  22.75  feet  inside  diameter  and  34 
feet  deep,  contained  at  the  completion  of  filling,  when  the  silage  was  27  feet  deep. 
490,694  pounds,  as  nearly  as  could  be  determined  by  weighing  rows  in  different 
portions  of  the  fields  and  multiplying  these  weights  by  the  number  of  rows,  or  a 
mean  of  44.6  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  In  this  case  the  com  was  part  flint  and  part  a 
small  variety  of  dent,  both  well  glazed,  a  little  dry  owing  to  the  drouth,  and  cut 
into  the  silo  in  1  to  1.5  inch  lengths,  without  treading,  the  silage  being  leveled  once 
daily. 

Since  the  water  of  silage  weighs  about  62.4  pounds  per  cubic  foot  and  since  the 
solid  constituents  are  about  1.5  times  heavier  than  water,  it  follows  that  a  cubic 
foot  of  silage  may  weigh  more  than  62.5  pounds.  With  silage  containing  30,  25,  and 
20  per  cent  of  dry  matter,  the  possible  weights  per  cubic  foot  are  near  71.76,  70.2, 
and  68.64  poondi  reepeotively. 
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In  the  Rothamsted  silo  No.  1,  which  is  15  by  13.83  feet  and  22  feet  deep,  it  is 
stated*  that  217,G^  pounds  of  first  crop  clear  clover  containing  46,653  pounds  of 
dry  matter  were  run  through  a  chaffer  into  it,  thoroughly  iread  during  the  operation, 
and  then  weighted  with  90  pounds  per  sqnare  foot.  Later  the  weights  were  removed 
and  46,624  ponnda  of  second- crop  clover,  containing  8,920  pounds  of  dry  matter,  were 
cut  in  and  again  Bimilarly  weighted,  when  the  silage  was  found  to  be  only  18  feet 
deep  and  to  meaaore  3,706  cubic  feet.  Under  these  conditions,  had  there  been  no  loss, 
the  silage  most  have  weighed  71.3  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Of  course  there  had  been 
a  loss,  and  the  figures  sugge-sted  about  4.17  per  cent  of  the  total  green  weight.  It  is 
not  Htated  how  nearly  full  the  silo  was  when  the  first  crop  was  put  in  and  weiglited, 
but  had  it  been  within  2  feet  of  the  top  the  mean  weight  per  cubic  foot  must  have 
been  52.4  pounds,  and  if  we  suppose  the  silo  to  have  been  full  after  weighting,  which 
i»  improbable,  the  mean  weight  must  still  have  been  47.7  pounds.  In  feeding  out 
the  silage  the  average  weight  of  the  upper  4  feet  was  found  to  be  45.5  pounds  and 
that  of  the  lower  4  feet  59.5  pounds,  with  a  general  average  of  53.6  pounds  per  cubic 
foot. 

The  writer  found  the  silage  in  the  round  silo  referred  to  above  to  weigh  at  the 
time  of  feeding  45.2  pounds  per  cubic  foot  at  a  mean  depth  of  12.79  feet  below  the 
level  at  which  the  silage  was  when  filling  ceased,  ninety-four  days  earlier. 

If  we  take  the  mean  weight  of  well-glazed  com  silage,  cut  in  slowly  to  a  depth  of 
27  feet,  at  42  pounds  per  cubic  foot  (which  is  2.6  pounds  below  that  computed  for  the 
round  silo  cited  above),  the  upper  13  feet  as  averaging  26  pounds,  45  pounds  as  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  13  feet  below  the  surface,  all  of  which  are  given  above,  and 
then  asaunie  that  below  this  13-foot  level  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  increases  uni- 
formly until  63  pounds  is  reached,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  silage  at  difiereut 
depths  may  be  computed,  and  the  average  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  also  for  silos  hav- 
ing different  depths.    In  order  that  63  pounds  may  be  the  maximum  possible  weight 
of  silage  per  cubic  foot  less  than  3  per  cent  of  dry  matter  is  demanded,  and  if  the 
«\age  contains  20  per  cent  of  dry  matter,  a  weight  of  63  pounds  per  cubic  foot  de- 
mands that  there  shall  be  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  space  unoccupied  by  either 
water  or  solids.    The  results  given  below  can  of  course  be  regarded  only  as  rough 
approximations  to  what  may  actually  occur  under  the  varying  amounts  of  water  the 
com  may  contain  at  the  time  it  is  put  in,  and  the  following  table  is  given  only 
because  nothing  more  exact  appears  attainable  with  existing  data : 

TmhltBkowimg  the  computed  weight  of  glazed  com  eilage  at  different  distances  below  the  sur- 
face and  the  computed  mean  weight  for  silos  of  different  depths  two  days  after  filling. 


Depth  of 

Weiicht  of 

Mean  weight 

Depth  of 
ailage. 

Weight  of 

Mean  weight 

lower  cubic 

of  ail  age  per 

lower  cubic 

of  silage  per 

foot  of  silage. 

cabio  foot. 

foot  of  ailage. 

cubic  foot. 

FeH. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Feet. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

U 

45 

27.3 

24 

63 

39.2 

15 

47 

28.7 

25 

63 

40.2 

W 

49 

29.0 

26 

63 

41.0 

17 

51 

31.2 

27 

63 

41.9 

18 

K* 

32.4 

28 

63 

42.6 

19 

65 

33.6 

29 

63 

43.3 

20 

57 

34.8 

30 

63 

44.0 

21 

50 

35.9 

32 

63 

45.2 

'i2 

61 

37.0 

34 

63 

46. 2 

23 

63 

38.2 

36 

03 

47.1 

It  is  evident  from  the  facts  given  that  the  storage  capacity  of  silos  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  depth  until  the  weight  has  become  great  enough  to  compress  the 
Bilage  to  its  maximum  limit,  and  that  beyond  this  the  capacity  incroases  directly  as 
the  depth. 

*  Eothamsted  Memoirs,  vol.  iv* 
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Dimensions  of  silos  required  to  give  the  proper  horizontal  feeding  areas^ 
(pp.  246, 247). — With  the  aid  of  the  data  given  in  the  table  of  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  silage  at  different  depths,  the  dimensions  for  two 
depths  of  silos  have  been  approximately  calculated  in  the  following 
table: 


Table  giving  inside  dimensions  of  silos  which  will  allow  the  silage  to  he  fed  down  at  at 
rale  of  about  2  or  3  inches  daily,  assuming  40  pounds  of  silage,  at  time  of  filling,  to  h^ 
fed  each  cow  daily.     Capacity  of  each  silo  sufficient  for  one  hundred  and  mghty  days. 


No.  of  cows. 


30 

40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


Silo  30  feet  deep  without  partition. 


Contents. 


'ons. 

Ou.ft. 

108 

4.091 

144 

6,545 

180 

8,182 

216 

9,818 

252 

11,454 

2H8 

13,091 

324 

14,727 

360 

16,364 

Round, 
diaiii 
eter. 


Feet. 
15.00 
16.75 
18.75 
20.50 
22.00 
23.50 
25.00 
26.50 


Sauare 
sides. 


Feet. 

12X14 

14X16 

16X18 

18X18 

20X20 

20X22 

22X24 

24X24 


Mean 
depth 

fed 
daily. 


Inches. 
2 
2 


Silo  24  feet  deep  with  partition. 


ContentA. 


108  ! 

144  I 
180  i 

216 ; 

262  ! 
288  : 
324  : 


Ou.ft. 
5,510 
7,347 
0,184 
11,020 
12.857 
14,091 
16,531 
18,367 


Round, 
diam- 
eter. 


17.00 
20.00 
22.00 
24.00 
26.00 
28.00 
29.75 
81.25 


I  Me«n 
Square      depth 
ddes.         fed 
daOj. 


Feet. 

16x16 

18X18 

20X20 

22X22 

22X26 

24X26 

26x28 

28X28 


/ndUa. 
S.3 

S-3 
3.2 
3.2 

3-2 

a.2 

3.3 
3.2 


Lateral  pressure  of  silage  (pp.  249-253). — With  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  amount  and  variation  of  the  lateral  pressure  of  silage  on  the  silo 
walls,  experiments  were  conducted  in  a  round  silo  34  feet  deep  with  an 
inside  diameter  of  22.75  feet. 

Four  pressure  plates  were  used,  placed  at  different  heights  above  the  bottom  of  the 
silo  aud  on  different  sides,  and  the  following  table  gives  the  observed  pressure  per 
square  foot,  the  dates  on  which  they  were  measured,  and  the  depth  of  silage  above 
the  center  of  the  plates  at  the  times  the  observations  were  made.  Plate  1  had  its 
center  3  feet  1.5  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  silo;  plate  2,  7  feet  5  inches;  plate  3, 
12  feet  4.5  inches,  and  plate  4,  16  feet  4.5  inches  above  the  bottom. 

Table  showing  observed  pressures  of  silage  per  square  foot  in  a  round  silo  at  the  time  of 

filling. 


Plate  1. 

Plate  2. 

Plate  3. 

PUto4. 

Date. 

Depth. 

Pres- 

sure  per 

Bouare 

foot. 

Depth. 

Pre«- 
Bore  per 
square 

foot. 

Depth. 

Pre*. 

sure  per 

square 

foot. 

Depth. 

Pres- 
sure  per 
square 

foot. 

Remarks. 

Sept.    3 

Feet. 

Pounds. 

Feet. 
3.83 
5.83 

Pounds. 
40.0 

ea.o 

72.5 
125.0 
132.5 
135.0 
180.0 
170.0 
160.0 
18U.0 
170.0 
200.0 
207.5 
190.0 

Feet. 

Pounds. 

Feet. 

Pounds. 

8 
11 
12 
12 
15 
16 
18 
18 
19 
22 
24 
30 

15.38 
14.25 
15  76 
18.04 

"io.38' 
23."  88' 

"2i"88 

160.9 
150.9 
176.9 
200.2 
212.6 
219.4 
212.6 
222.0 
2:{6.6 
226.3 
212.6 

11.46 
10.33 
11.83 
14.13 

"is."  46* 
"  "i».'96 

ii.'oe" 

6.13 
5.00 
0.50 
8.79 

'io.'is' 

"14."  63" 
iii3- 

62.5 
67.5 
75.0 
140.0 
155.0 
146.0 
148.0 
146.0 
147.5 
165.0 
133.0 

2.13 
1.00 
2.50 
4.70 

"*6.*i3' 

"io.is" 

■"8.63' 

15.0 
15.0 
35.0 
55.0 
55.0 
70.0 
80.0 
75.0 
85.0 
86.0 
05.0 

Before  leveling. 
After  levelinc: 
Noon. 
Homiiur. 
Before  Jevellii^. 
After  levoliniF. 
Filling  tIniiiliSd. 
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f  w©  di'vide  tbe  preBsnre  per  square  foot  as  given  in  the  table  by  the  depth  of 
age  alKk-ve  the  centers  of  the  several  plates  on  the  different  dates,  we  get  the 
Bnlts  given  below : 

Me  mhowim^  tke  wiean  pressure  of  silage  per  square  foot  for  each  foot  in  depth  of  silage. 


Det^ 

Plate  1. 

Plate  2. 

Plates. 

Plate  4. 

Depth  of 
silAge. 

PresAure 
per  foot 
of  depth. 

Poundt. 

Depth  of 
BiWe. 

Presanre 
per  foot 
of  depth. 

Depth  of 
sOaie. 

Pressure 
per  foot 
of  depth. 

Depth  of 
silage. 

Pressnre 
perfo<it 
of  depth. 

BBt.  a               

Fm(. 

Poet. 
3.88 
5.83 
11.46 
11.83 
14.13 
15.46 
10.96 
17.96 

PoundM. 
10.43 
11.14 
10.91 
11.41 
12.74 
11.64 
10.02 
10.58 

I^eL 

Poundo. 

P^t. 

Poundt. 

^  7  :::::::::: 

11 

12 

15.38  ,         9.81 
15.75  '        11.23 

6.13 
6.50 

10.20 
U.64 

2.13 
2.50 
4.79 
6.13 
10.63 
8.63 

7.06 
14.00 

IS 

18.04  ,        11.10 
19.38  i        10.97 
23.8X  1          9.91 
21.88  i          9.72 

11.48 

IS 

10.13 
14.63 
12.63 

14.62 
10.00 
10.51 

13.06 

22            

8.00 

30 

11.01 

f  f«]i 

10.46 

ILll 

11.40 

10.77 

This  table  shows  that  in  the  silo  nnder  experiment  the  pressnre  increased  at  an 
approximately  constant  rate  of  about  11  pounds  for  every  foot  in  depth  of  silage, 
rhere  are  considerable  variations  shown  in  the  table  it  is  true,  but  from  the  char- 
B«t«r  of  the  silage,  its  heating  and  settling,  and  the  necessarily  only  approximately 
exact  method  of  measurement  of  the  actual  pressures,  the  variations  as  a  rule  are 
iMt  larger  than  should  be  anticipated.     *    •    • 

The  com  cnt  into  the  silo  was  partly  flint  and  partly  one  of  the  smaller  varieties 
of  dent,  all  of  it  being  well  advanced  toward  maturity  and  the  lower  leaves  often 
dry  or  ^wilted  on  account  of  tbe  drouth.    The  field-cutting  occurred  no  faster  than 
tb«  com  waa  put  into  the  silo,  all  of  it  being  cut  into  sections  from  1  to  1.5  inches  long. 
The  resulte  here  reported  are  much  larger  than  those  obtained  by  Prof.  Sbelton  as 
^iKyrted  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  his  average 
^txi|^  only  3.50  pounds  for  each  foot  in  depth  of  silage,  as  compared  with  10.94  pounds 
io  %hefie  trials.     •     •     •    Practical  experience  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  pres- 
erve are  greater  than  those  indicated  by  Prof.  Shelton's  results,  and  I  see  no  way 
«t  mvoiding  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  case  here  reported,  the  pressures  were  as 
P^eat  M  the  tables  presented  Indicate,  and  I  believe  they  will  be  found  close  to  the 
ttwth  for  moet  cases. 

Size  and  distance  apa,rt  of  studding  in  rectangular  silos  (pp.  259-264). — 

I  A.  formola  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Wiog  for  calculating  the  safe  pressure  and 
^i^Kmnt  of  bending  of  studding  in  the  walls  of  rectangular  silos  is 
,  ^\eD  and  explained  in  detail.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
*^^e85are  of  the  silage  increases  in  projwrtion  t%  the  depth,  as  observa- 
N)08seem  to  indicate.    From  this  formula  the  following  calculations 
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lable  showing  for  each  stud  in  rectangular  silos  the  computed  safe  pressure,  iU 
puteii  actual  pressure  at  time  of  filling  in  full  silos  of  different  depths,  teitk  9tuiit$ 
different  distances  apart,  and  the  maximum  amount  of  bending  in  eacA  ea^e^  when 
pine  is  used. 


Depth  of 
sUo. 


Feet. 

» ! 

■•      i 

20 J 

22 J 

24 


Size  of 
stud- 
ding. 


26.. 

28  . 
30.. 


2X  8 
2X10 
2X  8 
2X10 
2X12 
2X10 
2/12 
2x10 
2X12 
2X12 


2X10 
2x12 
2X12 
2X12 


Safe 
total 
pres- 
aore. 


Computed  pressure  per  stud  and  amount  of  bending. 


Distances  between  studding. 


12  inches. 


Total       Bend- 
pressure,     ing. 


16  inches. 


I 


18  inches. 


I         24  inches. 


Total 
pressure. 


Pounds. 
1,733 
2,708 
1.541 
2,408 
3,467 
2,167 
3,120 
1,970 
2,836 
2,600 


Pounds. 
:  1.877 1 

2, 


> 


1, 376  J 


2,933 
3,549J 


Bend- 
ing. 


Tnehei. 


0.60 


1.25 
0.72 
2.11 
1.22 


1.97 


TotAl 
pressure. 


Poundi. 
\  2, 112  J 

I  2, 673  5 

I    3, 300  J 

I   3,903^ 
4,752 


Bend-        Total     r<ni 
ing.      pr«ssiire-|   is? 


/nefcfjr.    Pimndt.\lfei*i. 
I  2,816^ 


0. 78  1  > 


'i.'io'J 

0.81    ) 


T 


3, 564  J 

4,400| 

5, 324  J 
6,336 


Distances  between  studding. 


6  inches. 


I 

2,400  ;5  ^  **•'•';! 
2,  229         2, 156 
2,080         2,475 


2.94 
1.70 
2.47 
3.48 


8  inches. 


\   2, 479  J 

2,875 
3,300 


2.27 
3.29 


9  inches. 


lOinchi*^ 


I 


\   2,780[ 


-•'""H      2.55 

3,234 

3,713 


3,09^;       ..© 
>  f        "    ■ 

3,5fl3    

4,125     .... 


The  pressures  given  in  the  two  preceding  tables  and  the  araonnt  of  bending  in 
the  last  table  should  be  understood  as  applying  most  closely  to  the  studs  ncan-*! 
the  centers  of  the  sides  of  rectangular  silos,  for  in  this  type  of  structure  the  pres*n« 
must  diminish  in  some  uudeterniinod  ratio  toward  the  comers,  where  it  becomes 
smallest.  In  round  silos  all  vertical  strips,  of  unit  width,  sustain  uniform  pre*^ 
sures,  and  in  the  octagonal  types  there  is  a  closer  approximation  to  this  condition  than 
in  the  rectangular. 

Action  of  silage  juices  on  different  varieties  of  hifdranlic  cement {j^^ 
26C-2G8). 

It  was  learned  through  a  careful  examination  of  thirty-nine  silos  in  which  some  va- 
riety of  cement  or  common  lime  mortar  had  been  used,  that  such  linings  are  soflew^ 
by  the  silage  juices.  To  procure  further  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  acids  foond 
in  silage  upon  known  varieties  of  cement  when  made  up  with  different  proportionsof 
sand,  6  varieties  were  procured  upon  the  market  for  trial  and  each  made  up  with  md» 
in  two  proportions,  one  third  cement  and  two  thirds  sand,  and  two  fifths  cement  anJ 
three  fifths  sand. 

The  cement  was  applied  to  the  four  sides  of  pieces  2  by  4  studding  3  feet  long,vhi»'h 
had  previously  been  covered  with  lath  as  for  ordinary  plast-ering.  After  staudin;: 
twenty  days  to  season,  and  after  receiving  a  coat  of  whitowaiih  made  of  the  re8i»ectiv'<J 
varieties  of  pure  cement,  to  close  up  season  checks,  the  two  samples  of  each  variety 
were  placed  together  in  barrels  of  water  containing  0.0356  per  cent  of  lactic  acid  aud 
1.972  per  cent  of  acetic  acid.  The  samples  being  3  feet  long,  the  upper  18  inches  oi 
each  sample  was  outside  of  the  solution  and  served  as  a  basis  of  comparison  of  thf 
extent  of  softening  by  the  acid. 

The  samples  remained  in  the  acid  solution  twenty-four  days  and  the  relative  d^ 
gree  of  action  of  the  acids  was  determined  by  securing  a  piece  of  steel  ^  inch  thick 
and  i  inch  wide  in  the  jaws  of  a  heavy  wrench,  by  which  it  could  be  moved  to 
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»nd  fro  oTer  the  surface  of  the  cements  nnder  a  constant  and  known  weight.  The 
end  of  the  piece  of  steel  was  filed  square,  held  vertioal  to  the  surface  of  the  cement, 
and  moved  to  and  fit>  twenty  times  in  the  same  place  under  a  pressure  of  2  pounds, 
catting  a  groove  i  of  an  inch  wide.  Four  trials  were  made  upon  the  portion  of  each 
sample  which  had  been  in  the  acid  and  one  upon  the  portion  outside,  the  results  of 
which  are  given  below^ : 

T^bUtkowing  the  amommt  of  softening  of  different  varieties  of  cement  in  water  containing 

acetic  and  lactic  <icid. 


Kinds  of  eem«nt. 

One  third  coment,  two  thirds  sand. 

Two  fiftha  cement,  three  fifths  sand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Aver- 
age. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Aver- 
age. 

PortLurf 

AkT«B 

Inch. 
0.061 
0,053 
0.2W 
0  152 

Inch, 
0.067 
0.118 
0.284 

A   ISA 

Inch. 
0.051 
0.055 
0.198 
0.110 
0.202 
0.207 

Jru^.       Inch. 
0.039     0.052 
0.051     0.069 
0.291  1  0.268(f) 
0. 110  '  0. 128 
0  160     n  iqf; 

Inch, 
0.020 
0.059 
0.052 
0.066 
0.073 
0.138 

Inch. 
0.046 
0.049 
0.052 
0.068 
0.670 
0.109 

Inch. 
0.048 
0.049 
0.086 
0.076 
0.110 
0.072 

Inch. 

0.038 
0.058 
0.055 
0.081 
0.115 
0.081 

Inch. 
0.U38 
0  054 

UwisTille 

rtk» 

0.061 
0  070 

BoffiOo 

0  177  ^     A  9J« 

0.092 
0.100 

MHwrnakee 

0.175 

0.206 

0.167 

0.189 

An  accident  happened  to  one  of  the  Louisville  samples  by  which  the  cement  was 

broken  from  the  end.  80  as  to  allow  the  acid  to  enter  along  the  wood  and  act  upon 

both  sides  of  the  cement,  and  to  this  is  due  the  excessive  softening  in  this  case. 

There  waa  practically  no  abrasion  of  the  snrface  of  the  cements  by  the  tool  where 

the  acids  had  not  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  hence  the  relative  depths  to  which 

the  tool  cut  shows  the  relative  resistance  of  the  several  varieties  of  cement  to  the 

action  of  the  acids.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  Portland  cement  had  softened  to  the 

HoalleHt  depth,  while  the  Buffalo  and  Milwaukee  had  suffered  most.    It  will  also  be 

M«n  that  iu  every  case  the  samples  containing  the  least  sand  resisted  the  acid  most 

thoTooghly,  the  mean  depths  being  0.127  inch  where  the  proportion  was  1  of  cement 

to  2  of  sand  and  0.069  inch  where  it  was  2  of  cement  to  3  of  sand,  or  only  about  half 

as  great.    It  is  evident  from  these  results  that  a  rich  mortar  should  be  used  in  the 

silo  and  that  a  coat  of  pure  cement  whitewash  must  afford  a  marked  protection 

agamst  the  acids. 

Samples  of  Adamant  and  Acme  cement  have  also  been  tested  as  to  the  effect  of 
ac«tic  acid  upon  them.  It  was  found  that  both  varieties  are  much  more  permeable 
to  water  than  the  hydraulic  cements  are,  and  that  the  adamant  became  very  soft  in 
thirty-eight  days  in  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  the  acid.  The  Acme  cement  is  acted 
npon  by  the  acid  to  some  extent,  but  less  than  the  Portland.  On  account  of  its 
lacing  more  permeable  to  water  than  the  hydraulic  cements,  I  hesitate  to  recommend 
^ta  Tue  in  silos  in  their  stead,  although  a  practical  test  may  show  it  superior  to  them. 

CoHHtructmi  of  a  round  silo  (pp.  268-274). — ^Methods  of  construction 
of  around  silo  with  and  without  a  roof  are  described  in  greater  detail 
than  in  BuUetin  No.  28  of  the  station. 

^fc  f(yr  silage  corn  (pp.  274,  275). — A  low-down  rack  used  at  the 
station  is  described  and  illustrated,  and  is  considered  more  economical 
VoTv«5than  a  high  one. 

^f^ount  of  Utbor  required  to  put  corn  into  the  silo  (pp.  275-279). — The 
^tiiods  of  ftlliug  employed  at  five  different  silos  are  described.  The 
observations  are  summed  up  in  the  following  table: 
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Table  of  comparative  amotinis  of  labor  required  infilling  Hlo*. 


Tons  per 

ten  hours 

labor. 

Power  used. 

Kind  of  com. 

Disturt 

t    hsokid. 

No.  1 

2.96 
2.60 
2.43 
2.45 

Two-horse  tread 

Six-horse  sweep 

Engine 

B.&W 

FUnt  and  dent 

B.&W 

Large  dent 

..   Short. 

No.  2 

V.   Mdliiis. 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Four-horse  sweep 

..   Sh(fl 

Ayerago 

2. 6  tons  per  ten  hours  witli  corn  cut  in. 

2. 1  tons  per  t^n  hnnnt  with  i\nm  nut.  in  xrhnlA. 

One  cnAO 

The  silo  and  silage  in  Indiana,  C.  S.  Plumb  {Indiana  Sta.  Bui  y\ 
40j  June,  1893,  pp.  65-81). — With  a  view  to  increasing  the  use  of  sUag« 
in  Indiana  general  information  is  given  regarding  the  constnietion  and 
cost  of  silos;  the  choice,  culture,  and  storing  of  crops  used  for  silage; 
and  the  cost  and  feeding  value  of  silage.  The  author  estinuites  that  a 
wooden  silo  with  a  capacity  of  100  tons  can  be  built  under  cover  in  a 
barn  in  Indiana  for  $183,  and  that  the  culture  and  storing  of  silage  will 
cost  about  $1.50  per  ton.  A  feeding  experiment  is  briefly  reported  with 
eight  steers,  four  being  fed  on  corn  silage  and  four  on  clover  hay,  during 
forty-two  days.  The  animals  fed  on  silage  made  a  larger  gain  in  live 
weight  at  less  cost,  and  were  sold  at  a  somewhat  greater  profit  than 
those  fed  on  clover  hay.  The  results  of  feedin  g  experiments  at  other  sta 
tions  are  briefly  summarized,  together  with  reports  fi'om  a  number  of 
persons  in  Indiana  who  have  been  successful  in  the  use  of  silage.  A 
list  of  publications  on  silage  is  also  given. 


HORTICULTURE. 

A.  C.  Truk,  Editor. 

Test  of  some  Japanese  beans,  C.  C.  Georgeson,  F.  C.  Burtis, 
and  W.  Shelton  {Kansas  Sta.  Bxd.  No.  32,  Dec,  1891  j  pp.  233-238)." 
"Two  species  of  Japanese  beans  have  been  grown  here  at  the  station 
for  two  years  past.  These  are  the  sqja  bean  {Glycine  hispidn),  and  the 
adzuki — the  mungo — of  India  {Phaseolus  radiatus).  Both  of  them  have 
given  promise  of  much  usefulness  in  this  country.  They  have  b?en 
subjected  to  severe  tests  concerning  their  endurance  of  this  cUniate, 
and  have  come  out  triumphantly." 

Notes  are  given  on  the  growth  at  the  station  of  eda-mame,  yellow 
soja  bean,  yamagata  chadaidzu,  kiyusuke  daidzu,  and  the  white- 
podded  and  black-podded  adzuki,  with  illustrations  of  2  varieties  of 
soja  beans  and  the  white- podded  adzuki,  and  an  analysis  of  parts  of  the 
soja  bean  plant  made  in  Japan.  The  4  varieties  of  soja  beans  tested 
*'are  early  enough  to  be  depended  upon  to  mature  see<l  in  this  latitude 
every  year  j  several  others  have  been  tried,  but  rejected  because  too 
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late  in  maturing."  The  adzuki  was  found  to  be  ^*  a  very  good  bean  for 
cooking  purposes.''  Tlie  following  directions  are  given  for  raising  the 
plants: 

Soja  beans. — Do  not  plant  before  the  ground  is  warm;  in  Kansas,  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  May.  Plant  in  rows  30  inches  (or  on  low,  rich  ground,  3  feet)  apart,  and 
drop  the  beans  with  a  drill  about  2  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Keep  them  free  of  weeds 
and  give  ahaUow  culture  whenever  the  ground  begins  to  form  a  crust  after  a  rain, 
bat  do  not  work  them  while  the  leaves  are  wet  whether  from  dew  or  rain.  Cut  the 
pUntA  with  a  scythe  or  mower  when  the  beans  begin  to  ripen ;  let  them  cure  in  small, 
hij^h  piles,  and  thresh  when  dry.  If  aUowed  to  get  too  ripe  before  they  are  harvested 
or  if  left  long  in  the  field  after  they  are  cut,  exposed  to  alternating  showers  and  sun- 
thine,  the  pods  will  burst  open  and  the  beans  waste. 

Adzuki  beans  should  be  grown  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and  the  beans  dropped  about  an 
inch  apart  in  the  row  and  covered  1  inch  deep.  They  should  be  cut  before  they  are 
dead  ripe,  cured  in  small  bunches,  and  housed  as  soon  as  possible.  Careful  handling 
is  neeesAry  to  avoid  waste.  It  was  found  that  the  beans  are  too  brittle  to  be  threshed 
on  the  machine,  nearly  all  being  broken,  but  they  are  very  easily  beaten  out  with 
■tiekft. 

A  breeding  experiment  with  tomatoes,  E.  S.  Goff  ( Wisconsin 
8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  152-159,  figs.  3). 

8yii9|MM.-~Ezperiment8  with  Cook  Favorite  tomatoes  grown  from  seed  from  mature 
and  immatnre  fruits  through  six  generations  indicated  that  the  use  of  immature 
seed  reduces  the  growth  of  the  plant,  increases  its  prolificacy,  and  promotes 
early  matarity. 

For  six  seasons  (188^'89)  one  strain  of  Oook  Favorite  tomatoes  lias 
l)een  grown  from  mature  seeds  and  another  strain  of  the  same  variety 
from  f^eds  "  taken  from  fruits  that  had  not  commenced  to  change  color 
toward  rix)eness,^ 

The  folii^  and  stems  of  ten  plants  grown  from  the  ripe  seed  the  past  season, 

from  which  the  fruit  had  all  been  picked,  weighed  on  September  21  149  pounds, 

while  the  same  number  from  the  immature  seed  weighed  but  65^  pounds.    These  ten 

plints  from  the  ripe  seed  had  matured  up  to  September  19  1,298  fruits,  weighing 

57,127.2  grams,  while  the  ten  plants  from  the  unripe  seed  had  matured  at  the  same 

time  2,519  fruits,  weighing  102,376.6  grams.     *     *     •     The  use  of  immature  seed 

hu  clearly  tended  to  promote  early  maturity,  though  the  degree  to  which  this  in- 

fliMQce  has  been  manifest  has  not  been  uniform  in  different  seasons.    The  first  season 

(1884)  the  plants  from  unripe  seed  matured  their  first  fruit  twenty  days  in  advance 

of  those  from  the  ripe  seed,  and  they  had  maturecl  ten  fruits  ten  days  in  advance  of 

the  latter.*    In  1885  the  two  strains  ripened  their  first  fruits  on  the  same  day,  though 

the  one  from  unripe  seed  matured  ten  fruits  seven  days  in  advance  of  the  other,  f 

In  1886  and  in  1889  the  dates  of  first  maturity  were  not  noted.    In  1890  the  strain 

from  inunatore  seed  ripened  its  first  fruit  eight  days  and  1891  at  least  fourteen  days 

inidraoce  of  the  other.    Dr.  J.  C.  Arthur,  who  grew  the  two  strains  at  the  Indiana 

Station  in  1890,  secured  an  earliness  of  three  weeks  from  the  immature  seed.    It  thus 

«P9«ftn  that  in  the  five  trials  in  which  the  dates  of  first  maturity  were  noted  the 

*Mii  from  unripe  seed  gave  its  first  ripe  fruit  on  the  average  12.6  days  earlier  than 

tie  other  strain. 

The  size  of  the  fHiits  has  been  reduced  slightly  with  the  use  of  immature  seed, 
"nuu  the  fruits  from  the  nnripe  seed  averaged  in  weight  40.64  grams,  while  those 
^><A  the  mature  fmits  areraged  44.01  grams. 

•New  York  State  Station  Report  for  1884,  p.  224. 
tIHl»,p.209. 
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The  firmness  of  the  fruit  from  the  immature  seed  has  heeu  somewhat  less  than  that 
from  the  ripe  seed,  the  riud  heiuj?  slij^htly  thinner.  A  somewhat  greater  tendency 
to  ripen  unevenly  lias  also  heen  manifest,  the  fruit  often  heing  found  slightly  green 
at  the  center  when  appearing  quite  ripe  externally. 

In  keeping  quality,  the  fniit  from  the  immature  seed  has  generally  heen  inferior 
to  that  fi'om  the  ripe  seed,  hut  the  past  season  this  difference  scarcely  appeared, 
hoth  strains  having  kept  remarkably  well  when  picked  from  the  plant.  The  fmit 
from  the  immature  seed  was,  however,  rather  more  subject  to  decay  when  left  on  the 
vines,  and  has  always  shown  a  greater  tendency  to  crack  after  rain. 

The  form  of  the  fruit  has  been  very  perceptibly  affected,  being  rendered  more  ob- 
late. Thus  in  forty  typical  fruits  from  the  ripe  seed  measured  the  past  season,  the 
axial  diameter  was  to  the  transverse  diameter  as  1  to  1.125,  while  in  the  same  unm- 
ber  from  the  unripe  seed  it  was  as  1  to  1,313.  Similar  diflferences  were  noted  in 
previous  years.  The  number  of  cells  appears  to  have  been  affected.  The  forty  typ- 
ical fruits  noted  above  from  the  ripe  seed  contained  a  total  of  97  cells,  while  those 
from  the  unripe  seed  contained  a  total  of  128  cells.  A  similar  difference  wi^  noted 
by  Dr.  Arthur  in  1890. 

The  tendency  of  the  fruit  to  grow  double  has  increased  with  the  use  of  immatnre 
seed.  In  the  yield  of  ten  plants  from  the  mature  seed,  only  2^  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
that  ripened  between  August  17  and  September  19  were  double,  while  in  that  of 
the  same  number  from  the  immature  seed  8  per  cent  were  double.  Similar  dif- 
ferences have  been  noted  in  previous  years. 

The  proportion  of  seed  to  the  weight  of  the  frnit  appears  to  have  been  affected. 
Five  typical  fruit«  from  mature  seed  contained  2.64  seeds  per  gram  of  fruit,  while 
six  typical  fruits  from  the  unripe  seed  contained  3.35  seeds  per  gram. 

The  weight  of  the  seed  appears  to  have  slightly  increased  with  the  use  of  imma- 
ture seed.  The  seeds  from  the  five  typical  fruits  noted  above  from  the  plants  from 
ripe  seed  weighed  2.743  grams  per  thousand,  while  those  from  the  six  fruits  from 
unripe  seed  weighed  2.804  grams  per  thousand.  Another  sample  of  seed  from  the 
mature  seed  strain  weighed  2.323  grams  per  thousand,  and  a  second  frt>m  the  unripe 
seed  strain  weighed  2.787  grams  per  thousand.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
seeds  were  all  from  mature  fruits. 

The  posture  of  the  plant  seems  to  have  been  rendered  more  decumbent  by  the  us© 
of  immature  seed,  a  fact  noticeable  throughout  the  experiment. 

The  aspect  of  the  foliage  has  been  affected  in  a  conspicuous  manner:  The  shade 
of  color  lias  been  uniformly  lighter  in  the  plants  from  unrij>e  seed  and  the  tendency 
to  blight  has  been  noticeably  greater  in  this  strain.  The  surface  of  the  leaflets  has 
also  assumed  a  much  more  blistered  appearance  in  the  plants  from  immature  seed 
than  in  those  from  ripe  seed. 

ITie  germinative  power  of  the  unripe  seed  has  been  uniformly  very  low.  In  1884 
seed  from  a  very  immature  fruit  vegetated  but  2  per  cent,  while  seed  from  a  ripe 
fruit  in  the  same  trial  vegetated  96  per  cent.  The  immature  seed  planted  in  the 
spring  of  1891,  tested  in  the  Geneva  apparatus,  showed  a  germination  of  31  per  cent, 
while  the  ripe  seed  germinated  99.5  per  cent.  In  three  trials  the  weight  of  the 
immature  seed  was  found  to  be  somewhat  less  than  that  of  mature  seed.  This  was 
true  whether  the  mature  seed  came  from  a  plant  grown  from  ripe  or  nnripe  seed. 

The  percentages  of  water  and  of  ash  contained  in  the  plants  appear  to  have  been 
affected,  a  decrease  in  the  water  content,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  ash  having 
been  found  in  the  plants  from  the  unripe  seed.     *     •     * 

In  the  fall  of  1883  a  single  plant  in  a  row  of  the  Little  Gem  tomato,  a  variety  bear- 
ing a  considerable  resemblance  to  Cook  Favorite,  was  observed  to  be  much  more 
feeble  in  growth  and  to  have  a  larger  perceutage  of  decayed  fruits  than  any  other 
plant  in  the  row.     *    ♦    *• 

In  the  hope  of  finding  a  clew  to  the  cause  of  this  feebleness,  seeds  were  taken  frt>m 
some  of  the  sound  fruits  from  the  feebl«  plant  and  also  from  one  of  the  other  plants 
that  was  apparently  in  perfect  health.     The  two  samples  of  seeds  were  planted  the 
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following  spring,  and  the  two  strains  have  been  continued  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
^riment,  with  the  exception  that  aft*r  the  first  two  seasons  the  seeds  of  the  feeble 
Urain  were  taken  from  decayed  instead  of  from  sound  fruits.     *     *     * 

The  feebleness  appeared  to  increase  during  the  first  three  plantings,  but  this  ash 
not  been  true  of  later  plantings.  What  is  more  to  the  present  purpose,  the  changes 
noted  in  the  preceding  experiment  as  accompanying  the  use  of  immature  seed  have 
been  almost  exactly  duplicated  in  this  instance. 

Sweet  com,  thickness  of  planting,  G.  W.McGlueb  (Illinois  8ta. 
BuL  No.  21^  May,  1892^  pp.  101,  iO^).— Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  an 
exiieriment  in  which  Cory,  Burlin^n,  and  Roslyn  Hybrid  were  planted 
in  hills  in  rows  44  inches  apart,  at  distances  of  from  12  to  36  inches  in 
the  row.  A  bacterial  disease  materially  reduced  the  crop.  In  general 
the  yield  decreased  as  the  distance  between  the  hills  was  increased. 

AnaljTBes  of  California  prunes,  apricots,  and  peaches,  G.  E. 
Colby  and  H.  P.  Dyeb  {California  Bui.  No.  97,  May  31,  1882,  pp.  8). 
8gmop9iM — ^Bnef  descriptive  notes  and  tahnlated  proximate  analyses  of  12  sam- 
ples of  fresh  and  1  of  dried  prunes,  7  of  apricots,  and  2  of  peaches,  with  ash 
analyses  of  French  prunes  and  Royal  apricots.  The  results  are  discussed  in 
some  detail.  The  work  reported  in  this  bulletin  is  in  continuation  of  that  on 
oranges  and  lemons  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  93  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  vol. 
lu,  p.  78). 

The  varieties  included  in  the  samples  analyzed  were  as  follows: 
Prunes — ^Pnine  d'Agen,  French,  Wangenheim,  Robe  de  Sergeut,  Fel- 
lenberg,  Hnngarian,BnlgJii'ian,  German,  Datte  d'Hongrie,  and  St.  Cath- 
erine; apricots — Hemskirk,  Blenheim,  Royal,  Peach,  Moorpark,  and 
Pringle  (t);  peaches — Orange  Cling  and  Lemon  Cling. 

The  general  results  of  the  analyses  were  as  follows: 

Proximate  analyses  of  prunes ^  aptioots,  and  peaches. 


Analyses. 


Peaches. 


Orange 
Clhig. 


Lemon 
Cling. 


F  rones. 


Apri- 
cots. 


Dried 
prunes, 
Prune 
d'Agen. 


PHYSICAL    AXALTSIS. 


Arifage  weight grams. . 

anab^r )>er  i»uimd . . 

^y^kk percent.. 

KU. do.... 


Jnice,  prw«*d . 
^p,  pressed.. 


.do. 
do. 


T*U1  fiigar  by  copper  (inversion) 
Add,  ia  tenas  of  sulphuric  (SO.) . 


.do... 
-do... 


iBfnshiesh. 
IifrMk  fruit. 


.do. 
..do. 


Iivbolefresbfrntt do. 

Iifr«tb  flesh do.. 

lBfr«hphs do. 

AlWalaoids  in  whole  fresh  fruit  (eiiuivulcnt 
W  BitNfBlO do. 


153.50 

3.10 

93.00 

tf.lO 


79.10 
20.90 


20.00 
0.17 


16.00 
15.00 


215.50 

2.20 

93.70 

6.30 


76.20 
23.80 


14.00 
0.32 


10.80 
10.00 


Average 

27.100 

20.500 

94.550 

5.450 


73.300 
26.700 


16.700 
0.430 


12.300 
11.650 


0.148 
0.122 
0.628 

0.928 


AvercMe 
66.100 

7.300 
94.200 

5.800 


87.300 
12.700 


13.340 
0.630 


11.560 
10.760 


0.229 
0.190 
0.871 

1.427 


10.00 
48.00 
90.00 
10.00 


0.62 
47.25 


3.00 
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Vroxlmntv  unalysca  of  prunes,  api'icots,  ai»rfjM»/ic/ie«--( 'cm  tinned. 


Analyses. 


A8H  (PURE). 

In  whole  fresh  frnit do. 

In  fresh  flesh do. 

In  fresh  pits do. 


OBNBRAL  PROXIMATE  ANALYSIS. 


Organ 
Ash.. 


Water do... 

anio  matter do... 

do... 


PeAohes. 


Orange 
Cling. 


0.62 


78.50 
20.88 
0.62 


Lemon 
Cling. 


0.44 


Prunes. 


Apri 
cots. 


I)iM 

?^ 
dAg«s. 


Average 
0.403 
0.3(15 
0.526 


81.290 


86.50 
13.06  I  18.310 
0.44  I    0.400 


Avtrapr 
0.51tf 
aS04 
0.708 


85.570 
i:t.010 
0.520 


1.6 


28i« 
7».3$ 


Totia .....I  100.00     100.00   100.000  !  100. 000  I    !(».» 


Ash  analyses  of  prunes  and  apiicots. 


French  prunes. 


Whole 
fruit. 


flesh. 


PiU. 


Royal  apricots. 


Whole 


Flesh. 


Fits. 


Pure  ash 

Composition  of  pure  ash: 

Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  magnnese. . . 

Phosporic  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

SUica 

Chlorine 


Per  cent. 
'        0.442 

I  65.020 
3. 180 
3. 240 

'  6.160 
0.850 
0.810 
13.190 
2. 370 
4.560 
0.100 


ToUl 

Less  excess  of  oxy>;eu  due  to  chlo- 
rine  


Percent. 
0.434 

69.500 
3.070 
8.010 
5.330 
0.830 
0.170 

11.660 
2.130 
4.300 
0.200 


Per  eent. 
0.582 

24.010 
4.530 
6.040 

16.260 
L140 
1.900 

82.980 
5.400 
7.880 
0.220 


Percent. 
0.550 

54.880 
10. 570 
8.520 
8.850 
L710 
0.310 
13.860 
2.950 
7.850 
0.600 


Per  eent.   Per  eemt. 
0.542  I         iLflgl 


90.970 
0.050 


100.100 
0.050 


100.160 
0.050 


100.000 
0.150 


58.890 
11.200 
3.240 
3.310 
0.770 
0.090 
U.200 
2.750 
8.310 
0.580 


100.040 
0.140 


10.  eo 

8.45« 

6.750 
1LS8B 
11 3» 

LCSO 
43.76D 

&.S80 

xm 

0.660 


100.140 

o.4a» 


Total. 


09.920 


100.050 


100.110 


09.850 


99.000  I 


90.  Tie 


Proportion  of  pits  to  flesh,  prunes.— The  range  in  the  percentages  of  pits  is  from  3.7 
in  Hungarian  to  7.5  in  Robe  de  Scrgent,  5.6  percent  representing  the  general  tLy&- 
age,  thus  leaving  about  seventeen  times  as  much  flesh  as  pits.    «    *    * 

Proportion  of  pits  to  flesh,  apricots. — Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  Pringle,  on 
account  of  its  small  size  and  relatively  slight  importance,  the  variation  of  pit  -pet- 
centagesisfrom4.14percentinHem8kirkto6.7perceutinPeach.  ♦  ♦  •  The  aver- 
age pit  content  is  5.8  per  cent,  leaving  about  sixteen  times  more  flesh  than  pits.    •    •    * 

For  equal  weights  of  prunes  and  apricots  (whole  fresh  fruit)  the  consumer  receives 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  flesh  or  available  matter.    ♦    •    • 

Proportion  of  pits  to  flesh,  peaches. — Lemon  Cling  has  some  thirty-three  times  more 
flesh  than  pit;  Orange  Cling  shows  twenty-five  times  more  flesh. 

European  analyses  of  these  fruits  report  figures  which  do  not  differ  materiallj 
from  those  furnished  in  the  above  table ;  the  average  pit  percentages  for  prunes  is 
5.4,  for  apricots  5.3,  and  for  peaches  6.1,  the  weights  for  whole  fruits  not  being  given 
in  the  analyses  at  hand. 

Proportion  of  Juice  to  flesh,  prunes. — French  prune  has  the  largest  proportion  of  free 
juice,  namely,  87  per  cent — nearly  seven  eighths  of  the  flesh.  Robe  de  Sergent  falls 
but  slightly  below,  with  85  per  cent,  or  five  sixths  of  the  flesh.  The  driest  fleefa  is 
that  of  St.  Catherine  (unripe  sample),  about  one  half  of  it  being  fiber;  a  later  and 
fully  ripe  sample  of  the  same  name  approaches  closely  the  general  average  of  73  pet 
cent,  or  nearly  three  fourths  the  flesh.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Hungarian, 
while  the  largest  fruit,  has  nearly  10  per  cent  less  juice  than  the  average  Freocb 
prune,  i.  «.,  70  against  80  per  cent. 
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ProportwH  of  juice  to  fleshy  apricots, — The  relation  between  juice  and  fiber  in  tbe 
fl«ih  is  quite  C4mflt«nt,  aw  none  of  the  figures  obtained  differ  more  than  5  per  cent 
from  the  general  average  (87.3  per  cent),  the  juice  amounting  to  seven  eighths  of  tbe 
fleshy  Royaly  Peach,  and  Moorpark  varieties  showing  the  highest  proportion  of  juice 
(90  per  cent),  and  Hemskirk  (not  fully  ripe)  the  lowest  (82.3  per  cent). 

The  average  flesh  of  the  apricots  from  this  showing  is  apparently  more  juicy  than 
that  of  the  pranes,  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  6. 

Sugar  content  of  ihs  ptice,  flesh,  and  fruit,  prunes. — By  far  the  highest  sugar  per- 
et'ntages  are  found  in  the  ripe,  soft,  and  juicy  French  prunes  of  the  various  locali- 
ties; the  somewhat  harder  varieties,  Wangenheim,  Robe  de  Sergent,  Fellenberg, 
Bulgarian,  German,  and  Datte  d'  Hongrie,  yielding  on  the  average  6  per  cent  less 
tngar.    Although  there  is  a  difference  of  one  month  in  the  picking  (September  28  to 
August  26)  of  the  French  prunes  from  Mountain  View  and  San  Jos^,  yet  for  the  flesh 
and  fruit  the  sugar  content  is  nearly  identical — 18.6  per  cent  for  flesh  and  17.6  per 
cent  for  the  entire  fruit,  fresh.    St.  Catherine  (ripe)  with  22  per  cent  of  sugar  in  its 
juiee,  compares  well  with  the  sugar  percentage  (average  22.6  per  cent)  in  the  juice 
of  French  prunes;  referring  these  figures  to  the  flesh  and  fruit,  those  for  the  St. 
Catherine  are  some  2.5  per  cent  less  on  the  average.     In  connection  with  the  St. 
Cath«>Tlne  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  difference,  fully  6.5  per  cent,  in  the  sugar 
found  in  the  sample  not  fully  ripe  and  in  that  fully  ripe,  picked  over  three  weeks 
apart. 

Among  the  other  (or  firm-fleshed)  prunes  the  widest  differences  in  sugar  percent- 
ages is  3.8  Datte  d'  Hongrie  showing  12.44  per  cent  and  Wangenheim  8.8  per  cent 
for  the  whole  fruit.  A  sample  of  dried  French  prunes  ready  for  consumption  yields 
47.25  per  cent  of  sugar.  This  latter  figure  is  a  little  over  four  times  larger  than  the 
C^neral  average  of  sugar  in  whole  fruit  of  the  fresh  prunes. 

Smgar  couiemt  of  the  juice,  flesh,  and  fruit,  apricots. — Both  the  early  (picked  in  June) 
and  later  varieties  (picked  in  August),  with  the  exception  of^the  (not  fully  ripe) 
Hnnskirk,  show  a  remarkably  close  resemblance  to  each  other  in  regard  to  sugar 
content,  the  Boyal  with  15.06  per  cent  and  Peach  with  15.72,  the  highest  in  sugar 
^wingbutahout2per  centmore  than  the  general  average,  13.34 per  cent  for  the  juice. 
Taking  the  general  averages  of  sugar  in  the  juice  of  prunes  and  apricots 
^e  find  that  the  prunes  stand  a  trifle  over  3  per  cent  the  higher;  for  the 
ft«ii  and  for  the  whole  fruit  the  difference  is  considerably  less,  viz,  about  1  per 
c^t  Apricots  then,  according  to  these  determinations,  range  much  lower  in  sugar 
(6  per  cent)  than  the  Prune  d'Agen,  the  difference  being  nearly  the  same  as  already 
noted  above  for  the  harder  prunes. 

Cnropean  reports  of  these  fruits  show  that  the  juice  of  prunes  contains,  on  the 
a^er^e,  6.15  per  cent  sugar,  apricots  4.69  per  cent  (one  case  is  reported  of  a  small 
▼triety  of  apricots  with  16.5  per  cent  sugar),  and  for  peaches  4.48  per  cent,  these 
figures  being  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  less  than  those  herein  presented  for 
^^^^^  fmits  as  grown  in  central  California.  There  seems  thus  to  be  good  cause  for 
^^  preference  they  have  so  quickly  attained  in  the  market. 

^y  reference  to  the  small  table  following  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the  average 
•*<5*r  and  acid  contents  of  some  California  fruits  will  readily  be  seen.  For  conven- 
^'oce  of  comparison  the  acid  is  expressed  in  terms  of  sulphuric  acid  (SO3). 


Acid. 


Sugar  in— 


Juice.    Fleah.    '^jf® 


j^WtaftmnHIlM 

{J^  from  Kflefl,  San  Joa6,  and  Mountain  View 

'^^bpmnea,  from  Vilea,  San  Jo«6,  and  Monniaiu  View 

^npn  from  TvioiM  localities 

^ttta  from  varioua  localitiea 

niehH  from  Anderson,  Hhaata  County,  and  Ctaico 


Peret. 
0.63 
0.43 
0.25 
0.50 
1.34 
0.24 


Peret. 
13.84 
1«.70 
22.60 
24.00 
0.65 
17.00 


Peret. 
11.56 
12.30 
18.33 
28.00 
6.20 
13.40 


Per  et. 
10.76 
11.66 
16.91 
20.70 
4.70 
12.60 
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Acid  in  the  juice,  prunes. — The  roaximiira,  nearly  1  per  cent,  is  in  the  Hnngarian; 
the  minimum,  0.23  per  c-cnt,  in  tlie  Pruno  d'Agen,  No.  1;  the  average,  0.43  percent, 
being  almost  twice  the  minimum. 

Acid  in  thejuiccy  apricots. — While  the  acids  differ  from  0.5  per  cent  to  0.8  per  cent 
they  do  not  show  as  great  a  diversity  as  the  prunes  in  this  respect.  In  both  frnite 
it  appears  that  low  acids  are  combined  with  high  sugars.  European  analyses,  which 
report  the  acid  in  terms  of  malic,  when  corrected  for  sulphuric,  give  for  prunes  0.51 
per  cent,  apricots  0.7  per  cent,  and  peaches  0.55  per  cent,  which  do  not  differ  much, 
except  for  peaches,  from  those  we  report. 

NuiHtivevalueSj  nitrogen  content. — As  heretofore  set  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  93  [E.  S.  R, 
vol.  11,  p.  78J,  the  California  orange  with  1.2  per  cent  albuminoids,  while  lower 
in  these  ingredients  than  the  Sicilian  (1.73  per  cent  albuminoids),  was  rated  the  fint 
in  this  respect  among  our  fruits.  In  so  far  as  our  later  work  bears  in  this  direction 
we  must  accord  to  the  apricot  (edible  portion  alone)  an  equal  place,  albuminoids 
being  1.19  per  cent ;  the  prune  (0.76  per  cent  albuminoids)  takes  the  second  place ;  leav- 
ing the  other  fruits,  grapes,  bananas,  apples,  and  pears  (from  European  data),  to  stand 
in  the  order  now  mentioned  till  we  find  opportunity  to  study  them.  The  apricot 
as  a  whole  (pits  included)  shows  1.43  per  cent  albuminoids  or  0.23  per  cent  more 
than  the  orange. 

Among  the  prunes  the  highest  percentages  of  albuminoids  (0.94)  is  found  in  the 
flesh  of  German  and  the  ripe  St.  Catherine,  closely  followed  by  that  of  the  Prune 
d'Agen  with  0.86  per  cent;  the  lowest  of  the  series  being  the  Robe  de  Sergent,  with 
only  0.52  per  cent — about  0.2  per  cent  less  than  the  average  for  the  flesh  of  all  the 
prunes,  which  is  0.76  per  cent. 

The  flesh  of  the  apricots  shows  even  a  greater  difference  in  albuminoids  than  the 
flesh  of  the  prunes,  being  quite  one  half  of  1  per  cent ;  the  maximum,  1.37  per  cent 
albuminoids,  is  seen  in  the  Royal  and  the  Moorpark;  the  minimum,  0.84  per  cent,  in 
the  Peach  variety,  ranges  nearly  with  the  highest  albuminoid  content  in  the  prunes, 
0.94  per  cent. 

Apricots  grown  in  Europe  average  0.49  per  cent  albuminoids,  just  about  one  third 
as  much  as  the  Califomian  (1.37).  European  prunes  (with  0.78  per  cent  albumi- 
noids), however,  are  more  nearly  like  the  Califomian  (0.76  per  cent)  in  this  respect. 

With  this  portion  of  our  work  we  give  below  a  summary  of  the  food  constituents 
of  some  of  our  dried  (cured)  commercial  French  prunes,  dried  apricots,  and  grapes: 


Water 

AmIi 

Albnminoids  (crude  proteiu). 

Crude  fiber 

Nitrogen -free  extract 

Fat. 


Sugar 

Free  acid,  calculated  as  8uli>huric  (SOs)  . 
Tannin 


Total. 


Dried  edible  portion  of-> 


French 
prunes. 


Apricots. 


Grapes, 

Black 

Malvasia, 

"Grape 

Food.^" 


Per  cent.   Per  cent. 

25.20  I        32.44 

1.50  1.38 

2.70.  3.27 


29.67  I 


31.81 


40.53 
0.40 


100.00 


20.59 
1.51 


100.00 


Percent 
34.83 
1.16 
2.94 
3.70 
2.17 
0.56 
52.50 
0.85 
1.29 


100.00 


Apples 
(£un>- 
l>ean). 


Per  cmt 

33.00 

i.n 

8u3« 
21.00 


32.00 
2.00 


*  Dried  and  ground  by  R.  E.  Wood,  Rutherford,  Napa  Connty,  Califumla. 

Ash  composition  and  nitrogen  content, — Contrary  to  statements  in  our  previons  pub- 
lications (Bulletins  Nos.  88  and  93),  in  which,  according  to  European  data,  the  orange 
stands  second  (grapes  being  first)  among  fruits  in  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter 
withdrawn  from  the  soil,  we  find  that  weight  for  weight  the  apricot  has  the  second 
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lace,  and  that  the  prnne  and  the  orange  have  ahont  an  equal  right  to  the  third 
lar«,  thns  again  bringing  plainly  before  us  the  fact  that  we  can  not  safely  use 
!nro]M'an  resultR,  a8  heretofore,  as  a  basis  of  comparison  for  our  fruits. 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  preceding  table  of  this  publication  and  those  given  in  Bul- 
ftin  No.  93,  wehave  prepared  the  followingtabular  view  of  the  amounts,  in  pounds,  of 
i>il  ingredients  extracted  by  the  different  fruit  crops,  that  will  have  to  be  replaced 
tv  fertilization : 


Fmits. 


Total  aah 


GRAPES. 
Eoromftn: 

In  eftdi  1, 000  potmds 

„  APRICOTS. 

Ib  «ach  1, 000  pounds 

Cnip  of  30,000  pomida 

Cilifornia: 

Ia«nehtQQOpooiids 

Crop  of  30, 000  jMrnnds 

^  PRUKC8. 

Ii  eftch  LOOO  poaxids 

Cn)i>  of  30,000  pounda 

C»lifoniia: 

In  eacb  1,000  poands 

Crop  of  30,000  pounds 

-  ORANOBS, 

Egroptaa-. 

In  cftch  1,000  poand« 

^li'^IJ^^W.WO  pounds 

Ineachl,0Q0poiind8 

Crop  of  20,000  pounds 


Pounds. 


8.8 


4.00 
147.00 


5.16 
154.80 


6.3 
189.00 


4.03 
120.90 


6.07 
121.40 


4.32 
86.40 


Potash. 


Pounds. 


5.00 


2.16 
84.98 


3.73 
111.90 


2.653 
79.700 


2.78 
55.60 


2.11 
42.20 


Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 


Nitrogen. 


Pounds. 


1.52 


0.71 
21.38 


0.95 
28.53 


0.53 
15.95 


0.67 
1.3.40 


0.53 
10.60 


Pounds. 


1.70 


0.86 
25.80 


2.29 
68.70 


1.22 
36.60 


1.48 
44.40 


2.69 
53.80 


1.83 
36.60 


Cahfomia  prunes  thus  appear  to  draw  much  less  upon  all  the  mineral  ingredients 
^Mcb  have  to  be  replaced  by  fertilization  than  the  European;  the  latter,  however, 
draw  mnch  more  lightly  than  the  former  upon  nitrogen.  Apricots,  both  of  Califor- 
niao  and  European  growth,  stand,  in  total  amount,  about  equal  as  to  mineral  ingre- 
A\ei\u  withdrawn ;  as  to  nitrogen,  the  California  fruit  draws  2.5  times  as  much, 
•flowing  the  very  material  difference  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  vital  silo 
wgredienta  among  themselves. 

Pota9k.^hi  the  ashes  of  prunes  and  apricots,  as  in  the  orange,  potash  is  seen  to  be 
the  leading  ingredient  (at  least  one  half  the  ash),  ranging  somewhat  higher  in  the 
^0  ioTmer  fruits.  In  its  distribution  as  between  pits  and  flesh  the  greatest  differ- 
*nf«  w  shown  by  the  European  prune.  For  apricots  we  have  no  foreign  data.  Al- 
^^^^  potash  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  ash  of  these  fruits,  its  replenish- 
^^  to  the  soil  will  be  delayed  long  beyond  the  addition  of  other  fertilizing  ingre- 
dients because  most  California  soils  are  naturally  so  well  stocked  with  it  that  avail- 
*We  potash  for  the  current  demand  will  in  many  oases  be  adequately  supplied  for 
**fiy  years. 

P*wpkorkj  acid  is  not  so  heavily  drawn  npon,  nor  do  our  fruits  in  any  case  so  far 

Wt  reach  the  same  demand  upon  the  soil  in  this  respect  as  the  European.    Its  dis- 

^(^QtioD  between  pits  and  flesh  also  is  not  quite  so  variable  as  that  of  potash. 

"•f*  onr  soils  usually  contain  a  limited  supply  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  prune  and 

•pnwt,a8well  as  the  orange  orchards,  will  require  phosphatic  fertilizers  first  when 

''^'fi'Offeii.'-Xhe  apricot  here  leads  in  its  demand  npon  the  soil  in  this  snbstance, 
^''•^/^//oi^iiig  the  European  orange.    Averaging  the  nitrogen  withdrawn  by  the 
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prune  an<l  apricot,  we  obtain  a  figure  bat  sligbtly  greater  tban  tbat  for  the  orange, 
empbasizing  for  tbose  fruits  tbe  same  necessity  of  early  replacement  of  nitrogen,  and 
partly  for  the  same  reason,  viz,  that  California  soils  are  usnally  not  rich  in  their 
natnnil  supply  of  this  substance. 

Of  the  other  ash  ingredients  it  will  be  seen  that  lime  is  quite  constant,  althongh 
much  k'SA  in  amount  (for  prunes)  than  European  standards  show.  Especially  is  tliis 
difference  seen  in  the  comparison  of  the  ash  analysen  of  the  flesh  and  pits.  In  the 
orange  ash  the  lime  content  far  exceeds  that  of  either  the  prune  or  apricot;  accord- 
ingly as  our  soils  generally  contain  plenty  of  lime  even  for  oranges,  we  would  rardy 
expect  to  fertilize  with  a  view  to  its  replacement.  Soda  is  seen  to  be  much  higher 
here  than  in  European  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  prune;  this  is  probably  explained 
by  the  fact  that  California  soils,  like  those  of  other  arid  regions,  contain  much  more 
soda  than  the  European. 

The  cultivated  native  plums  and  cherries,  L.  H.  Bailet  (New 
York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  38,  June,  1892,  pp.  73,  figs.  14). 

Synopsis, — Classified  descriptions  of  140  named  varieties,  with  statements  regarding 
important  varieties,  methods  of  propagation,  and  insects  and  fnngons  disesMs 
attacking  plums.  Tabulated  data  are  given  regarding  the  home  and  market 
value,  date  of  ripening,  and  period  of  blooming  of  a  number  of  these  varieties. 
There  are  also  descriptions  of  8  species  of  native  cherries,  special  attention  be- 
ing given  to  the  sand  and  dwarf  cherries. 

The  classification  of  native  plums  adopts  in  the  bulletin  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Americana  group  {Frunus  americana). — American  Eagle,  Beaty 
Choice,  Black  Hawk,  Brainerd,  Cheney,  Chippeway,  Cottrell,  Deep 
Creek,  De  Soto,  Forest  Garden,  Gaylord,  Harrison  Pea<jh,  Hawkeye, 
Ida,  Illinois  Ironclad,  lona,  Itaska,  Kickapoo,  Kopp,  Late  Bollingstone, 
Le  Due,  Little  Seedling,  Louisa,  Luedloff  Green,  Luedloff  Red,  Maquo- 
keta,  Minnetonka,  Mussey,  Newtown  Egg,  New  Ulm,  Ocheeda,  PdFer 
Premium,  Purple  Yosemite,  Quaker,  Rollingstone,  Speer,  Van  Buren, 
Wazata,  Weaver,  Wier  Large  Red,  Wild  Rose,  Wolf,  Wyant,  Yellow 
Sweet,  Yellow  Yosemite. 

Wild  Qoose  group  {Frunus  hortulana). — Clark,  Cumberland,  Gar- 
field, Golden  Beauty,  Honey  Drop,  Indian  Chief,  Kanawha,  Missoari 
Apricot,  Moreman,  Poole,  Reed,  Roulette,  Sucker  State,  Texas  Bell 
Wayland,  Whitaker,  Wild  Goose,  World  Beater. 

Miner  group  (Frunus  hortulana,  var.  mineri). — Clinton,  Forest  Rose, 
Idol,  Indiana  Red,  Iris,  Langsdon,  Leptune,  Miner  (Parsons),  Prairie 
Flower,  Rachel. 

Chickasaw  group  (Frunus  angustifoUa). — ^African,  Arkansas  Loni 
bard,  Caddo  Chief,  Coletta,  Early  Red,  El  Paso,  Emerson  Early,  Hoff- 
man, Jennie  Lucas,  Lone  Star,  Newman,  Ogeechee,  Pottawattamie, 
Robinson,  Schley,  Strawberry,  Wooten,  Yellow  Transparent. 

Marianna  group. — De  Caradeuc,  Marianna,  Hattie. 

Beach  plum  (Frunus  maritima). — liassett  American. 

Frunus  subcordata. 

Hybrids. — Blackman. 

Unclassified  varieties. — Allen   Yellow,   Berry,   Champion,    Charles 
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Downing,  Cherokee,  Col.  Wilder,  Cook  Choice,  Cooler,  Crescent  City, 
Dimnond,  Dr.  Dennis,  Dunlap,  Early  Honey,  Ellis,  Esther,  Excelsior, 
Hammer,  Hoaston  County,  Hughes,  lola,  Irene,  Ithaca,  James  Vick, 
Jewell,  Jones,  Miles,  Milton,  Mrs.  CliflEbrd,  Muncy,  Munson,  New  Amer- 
ican, Okaw,  Piram,  Eare  Ripe,  Raymond,  Rockford,  Rocky  Mountain 
Seedling,  Ronnd,  SUas  Wilson,  Smiley,  Tenneha,  Tomlingsou,  Van 
Deman,  Wady  Early,  Winnebago. 
The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the  bulletin: 

PbtmB. — (1)  The  native  plum  industry  dates  from  the  dissemination  of  the  Wild 
Goose  some  forty  years  ago.  It  is  only  within  the  last  decade,  however,  that  this 
indus^  haa  assnmed  great  importance. 

(2)  Five  species  and  one  botanical  variety  of  native  plums  are  now  in  cultivation 
for  their  fruits. 

(3)  Nearly  aU  the  commercial  varieties  belong  to  three  species,  Pnmus  amei-ioanaf 
P.  hortmlanay  and  P.  angusHfoUa,  These  species  grow  wild  in  regions  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

(4)  Prumu9  awierieana  grows  the  farthest  north  of  any  of  the  native  plums,  and  its 
vsrieties  are  the  hardiest  of  any.  The  species  also  grows  as  far  south  as  northern 
Mexico.  The  range  of  adaptability  of  its  varieties  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be 
very  great.  The  species  is  naturally  variable  and  is  therefore  attractive  to  the  horti- 
coltorist. 

(5)  The  fruit  of  Prunut  americana  is  firm  and  meaty,  usually  somewhat  compressed 
or  flattened,  often  marked  by  a  distinct  suture,  duU  in  color,  which  ranges  through 
various  shades  of  red  and  purple  to  an  iU-defined  and  blotehed  orange.  The  skin  is 
thick  and  tough,  often  acerb,  and  covered  with  a  pruinose  bloom.  The  stone  is  large 
ind  more  or  less  flattened  and  winged,  and  is  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  free,  and 
theiurbce  is  either  slightly  pitted  or  perfectly  smooth. 

(6)  Forty-five  varieties  are  referred  to  Prunus  americana  in  the  preceding  lists. 
The  most  popular  of  these  are  Cheney,  Deep  Creek,  De  Soto,  Forest  Garden,  Itaska, 
UaiHa,  Purple  Yoeemite,  Quaker,  RoUingstone,  Weaver,  and  Wolf.  The  Americana 
Tiricties  succeed  best,  on  the  whole,  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  Mississippi  ValJey, 
u  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota;  some  of  them,  however,  are  successfully  grown 
in  Texas  and  on  the  Atlantic  Slope  so  far  south  as  37<^  or  38^. 

(T)  Pruniu  kartulana  grows  wild  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  northern  Illinois 
to  Arkansas,  extending  eastward  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  possibly  farther, 
*ad  in  the  Southwest  spreading  over  a  large  area  of  Texas.  It  is  naturally  variable 
«nd  has  given  many  important  cultivated  varieties.  It  has  never  been  recognized 
**  »  distinct  species  until  this  year.  There  are  two  or  three  distinct  types  repre- 
••atcdin  the  species,  one  of  which,  the  Miner  group,  appears  to  possess  some  radical 
points  of  difference  from  the  typical  representatives  of  the  species. 

(8)  The  fruit  of  Prunus  hortulana  is  firm  and  juicy,  spherical  or  spherical-oblong, 
D«ver  flattened,  and  in  color  ranges  through  several  shades  of  bright  red  to  clear 
pnre  yeUow.  The  skin  is  thin,  often  marked  with  small  dots,  and  is  usually  covered 
^tka ihin  bloom.  The  stone  always  clings ;  it  is  comparatively  small,  rough,  turgid, 
**wtinie»  prolonged  at  the  ends,  but  is  never  prominently  wing-margined. 

(3)  The  Wild  Goose  is  the  best  known  of  the  native  plums,  although  its  quality  is 
B<rt  high.  This  popularity  is  due  to  its  productiveness,  earliness,  beauty,  good  ship- 
P"|g  qnalities,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  early  introduced  to  cultivation, 
"^^^wety  is  grown  from  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  New  York  to  Georgia  and  Texas. 

(10)  The  Wild  Goose  group  of  plums  as  a  whole  is  well  suited  to  the  middle  lati- 
^^  The  most  prominent  members  of  the  group  are  Golden  Beauty,  Indian  Chief, 
^wiottfi  Apricot,  Moreman,  Wayland,  and  Wild  Goose, 
(il)  The  Miner  group  differs  from  the  Wild  Goose  or  true  Uortulana  group  by  dull 
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and  comparatively  thick  leaves,  which  are  conBpicaouBly  veluy  below  and  irre^l 
coarse-toothed  and  more  or  less  obovate  in  outline,  and  by  a  rather  late  and 
firm  frnit  and  a  dat  and  nearly  or  qnite  smooth  stone.    The  varieties  are  all 
alike.    In  a  wild  state  this  form  of  native  plum  probably  grows  from  UUiioisti' 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 

(12)  Ten  varieties  are  referred  to  the  Miner  group,  of  which  the  most  prDinineitii| 
the  Miner.  This  variety  was  the  first  native  plum  to  receive  a  name  from  hm^] 
culturists.  Its  history  runs  back  to  1814.  Seventy  years  ago  it  was  known  asCM 
Hickory  and  General  Jackson.  Next  to  the  Wild  Goose  the  Miner  is  thebeslknowi 
of  the  native  plums.  It  is  hardy  in  northern  Illinois  and  is  popular  in  the  Centril 
and  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

(13)  The  Chickasaw  plums  are  characterized  by  slender,  spreading,  and  zigzag 
growth,  comparatively  small  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate  conduplicate  (ft 
trough-like)  leaves,  which  are  shining  and  closely  and  finely  serrate,  and  b?  ai 
early  red  or  yellow,  soft,  stringy-fleshed  fruit,  which  is  more  or  less  dotted,  uida 
clinging,  broad,  roughish  stone.  In  a  wild  state  the  Chickasaw  plum  is  osnallj 
thorny  and  the  thorns  persist  in  a  few  cultivated  varieties.  The  species  grows  vild 
from  southern  Delaware  to  Florida  and  westward  to  Kansas  and  Texas. 

(14)  The  most  important  varieties  of  Chickasaw  plums  are  Caddo  Chief,  Jeanie 
Lucas,  Lone  Star,  Newman,  Pottawattamie,  Robinson,  and  Yellow  Transpanot 
The  Newman  is  the  most  generally  known  and  this  is  hardy  in  central  New  York.  The 
Chickasaws  are  best  adapted  to  the  Central  and  Southern  States.  Many  of  them  an 
not  hardy  in  Michigan  and  New  York. 

(15)  The  Marianna  and  DeCaradeuc  constitute  a  distinct  class  or  group  of  plantf, 
and  the  Hattie  is  evidently  allied  to  them.  They  are  to  be  associated  with  tbe 
Myrobalan  plum.  DeCaradeuc  is  probably  Myrobalan,  and  Marianna  appears  to  be  a 
hybrid.  The  history  of  the  Myrobalan  is  obscure,  but  it  is  clearly  of  Old  WorM 
origin.    It  is  largely  used  as  a  stock,  but  there  are  varieties  grown  for  fruit. 

(16)  The  Marianna  has  assumed  great  importance  because  of  its  use  as  a  stock  fot 
many  plums  and  allied  fruits.  Its  merits  are  the  ease  with  which  it  grows  tm 
cuttings,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  unites  with  other  species. 

(17)  The  beach  plum  or  Prunua  mart(tma,  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  in  cultivatwa 
both  for  ornament  and  for  fruit.  As  a  fruit  plant  it  is  represented  only  in  Bs»ett*i 
American,  a  fruit  of  little  value. 

(18)  The  Pacific  wild  plum  {Prunua  auhcordata)  was  introduced  to  cultivation  in 
1889  as  a  possible  fruit  plant,  but  its  merits  are  not  yet  determined. 

(19)  Hybrids  appear  to  occur  between  the  Wild  Goose  and  the  peach.  J.  W.  Ken* 
of  Maryland  has  produced  such  a  hybrid,  and  the  so-called  Blackman  plum  appears 
to  be  another. 

(20)  Some  varieties  of  native  plums,  notably  Wild  Goose  and  Miner,  are  not  fer- 
tile with  themselves,  and  this  fact  has  undoubtedly  retarded  the  progress  of  native 
plum  culture.  This  infertility  is  due  to  comparative  impotency  of  pollen  apon 
flawers  of  the  same  variety  rather  than  to  any  structural  imperfection  in  themselvrt. 

(21)  This  infertility  is  avoided  by  mixed  planting,  by  means  of  which  foreign 
pollen  is  supplied  to  the  impotent  varieties.  Care  should  be  taken  to  associate  vari- 
eties which  bloom  at  the  same  time,  and  with  this  precaution  the  ordinary  mixed 
or  alternate  planting,  at  usual  distances,  appears  to  be  successful. 

(22)  The  best  stocks  for  native  plums  are  probably  seedlings  of  the  same  BpecieBj 
although  they  grow  well  as  a  rule  upon  related  species  and  even  upon  the  peflch  in 
some  instances.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  stock  at  present  is  the  Marianna,  b^ 
cause  of  its  habit  of  growing  readily  from  cuttings,  and  so  far  it  appears  to  have 
given  satisfaction.  The  Chickasaw  and  Hortulana  types  succeed  well  npon  thepeaeb. 
Chickasaw  stocks  sprout  so  badly  that  they  are  in  disfavor.  In  the  North,  Ameri- 
cana stocks  are  popular  for  all  the  varieties  which  succeed  there. 

(23)  As  to  the  best  varieties  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion.  In  the  nortbem- 
most  States  the  Americana  class  is  most  reliable,  although  some  of  the  Uortulanas 
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sacceed.    For  Hie  South  the  Chickasaws  are  numerous  and  popular.    The  Hurtulauas 
ocenpj  au  intermediate  position. 

(24)  The  native  plams  are  in  most  regions  comparatively  free  from  insect  ahusos. 
Although  there  are  no  cnrculio-proof  plums,  the  curculio  does  less  damage  to  the 
native  varieties  than  to  the  common  or  Domestica  types. 

(25)  Among  diseases  a  mysterious  hlight  and  the  peach  rosette  are  prominent  in 
the  Soutli.  A  froiit  scab  and  fruit  spot  also  occur,  llie  septoria  or  shot-hole  fungUH, 
which  causes  the  serious  shedding  of  leaves  in  the  Domestica  plums,  does  little  damage 
upon  the  natives.  The  black  knot,  brown  fruit  rot^  and  plum  pockets  are  other  dis- 
eases which  the  grower  will  be  likely  to  meet. 

(26)  As  a  whole,  the  native  plum  Industry  has  made  astonishing  progress  and  it 
hu  already  assumed  large  proportions.  It  is  certain  to  occupy  a  large  place  iu 
fatnre  American  horticulture. 

CherrU*. — (27)  Eight  and  perhaps  ten  species  of  native  cherries  are  in  cultivation. 
Of  theKe,  tliree  are  grown  for  fruit,  and  all  but  one  or  two  are  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment. None  of  the  species,  however,  have  gained  much  prominence  under  cultivation. 
Most  of  them  are  of  comparatively  recent  introduction. 

(28)  The  so-called  dwarf  or  sand  cherries  are  much  confused,  two,  and  perhapH  . 
three  species  are  passing  as  Prunus  pumila.  (a)  The  true  1\  pumila  or  sand  cherry 
i»  a  low  straggling  shrub,  growing  along  rivers  and  coasts  from  Maine  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Manitoba.  It  has  long,  thick  leaves  and  produces  cherries  of  variable 
hize,  color,  and  quality.  Some  of  these  varieties  give  great  promise  as  garden  fruits, 
and  they  are  already  under  test  at  experiment  stations.  The  plant  is  also  being 
i«ted  as  a  stock  for  dwarf  cherries,  {b)  F,  cuneaia  is  a  slender,  upri«iht  shrub  with 
larger  flowers  and  shorter  obtuse  spatulate  or  obovate  thin  leaves,  growing  in  cooler 
lauda  from  New  England  to  North  Carolina  and  Minnesota.  It  is  iu  cultivation  as 
an  ornamental  plant  under  the  name  of  P.  pumila,  (c)  The  representative  of 
P.  pmmila  upon  the  plains  of  Nebraska  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  very  low 
plant,  with  short,  thick  leaves,  and  large,  short-stemmed  fruit,  the  botanical  position 
of  which  is  yet  unknown.  It  is  now  in  cultivation  as  the  Improved  Dwarf  Rocky 
Moantain  cherry. 

(29)  The  Utah  Hybrid  cherry  is  a  fruit  of  uncertain  value  and  doubtful  affinity. 
Two  varieticH,  the  black  and  red,  are  in  cultivation.  It  probably  conies  from  some 
part  of  the  Western  plains  or  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  but  its  wild  prototype  is 
not  known. 

(30)  Other  native  cherries  in  cultivation  are,  Prunua  aerotinaf  the  wild  black 
cherry;  P.  pennsyltanicaj  the  bird,  pin,  or  wild  red  cherry;  P.  viryiniana,  the  choke 
cherry;  P,  demissaj  the  Western  choke  cherry;  P.  tZici/o/ta,  the  Islay  of  the  Pacific 
Slope;  P.  earoUniana,  the  cherry  laurel  or  mock  orange  of  the  Southern  States. 

Test  of  varieties  of  strawberries  and  raspberries,  E.  S.  Goff 
(Wi9<^imn  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  142-151^  figs,  7). — Brief  descriptive 
Dot«8  on  a  number  of  varieties  of  strawberries  and  raspberries,  with 
iHustrations  of  the  following  varieties  of  strawberries:  Waifield  No.  2, 
Haverland,  Eureka,  Gandy,  Van  Deman,  and  Bubach  No.  5.  Warfield 
No.  2  was  the  most  productive  variety  and  had  a  longer  bearing  season 
than  any  other  except  Van  Deman.  Eureka  was  the  latest  variety. 
Edgar  Queen  was  decidedly  productive,  the  fruit  resembling  that  of 
Sharpless  in  size  and  quality.  Shuster  Gem  and  General  Putnam  were 
relatively  inferior,  and  Monmouth,  Clingto,  Clara,  and  Governor  Hoard 
were  failures. 

Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  the  following  varieties  of  raspberries 
which  came  into  bearing  at  the  station  in  189():  Thompson  Early  Pro- 
Kfic,  Thompson  Early  Pride,  ^vluskingum,  and  Gladstone. 
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Horticultural  notes,  T.  J.  Burrill  and  G.  W.  McCluer  {TUinaii 
8ta.  Bui.  No.  21^  May^  1892,  pp.  73-^1). — A  general  report  of  progress 
in  the  horticultural  work  of  the  station. 

Test  of  varieties. — "We  have  growing  on  our  grounds  at  present  475 
varieties  of  apples,  28  of  pears,  40  of  plums,  48  of  cherries,  8  of  peaches,  15 
of  apricots,  2  of  quinces,  6  of  gooseberries,  7  of  currants,  120  of  grapes,  14 
of  blackberries,  30  of  red  and  black  raspberries,  and  98  of  strawberries.'' 

The  following  are  especially  recommended:  Apples — ^for  market, 
Ned  and  Early  Eipe;  for  family  use,  Jefferis,  Higby  Sweet,  and  Sharp. 
Grapes — Concord,  Worden,  Moore  Diamond,  Brighton,  and  Massasoit; 
for  long  keeping,  Vergennes,  Goethe,  and  Duchess.  BlitcJcberries— 
Snyder.  Black  raspberries — Palmer.  Bed  raspberries — ^Tumer,  Marl- 
boro, Cuthbert,  Clarke,  and  Schaffer  Colossal. 

Winter  protection  of  peach  trees. — Experiments  in  turning  down  the 
trees  and  covering  them  with  evergreen  branches,  cornstalks,  or  coarse 
straw,  have  given  fairly  favorable  results. 

The  variotics  of  peaches  differ  in  hardiness.  During  the  past  winter  the  tempera- 
ture fell  to  — 12  J°  F.  at  one  time  and  to  — 15*^  F.  at  another.  An  examination  of  the 
buds  of  6  different  varieties  gave  the  following  results : 


Variety  of  peach. 


Ko.  of  buds  Ko.  of  bods  No.  of  bnda  P^  cent  of 
examined.        dead.  alive.      .  bnds  aIi^'r^ 


Alexander .... 
Lemon  Cling. . 

Roser 

Tbnrber 

Wager 

Seedling  Clmg 


121 
IGil 
144 
192 
172 
766 


79 
133 
24 
62 
157 
170 


42 

18 

120 

130 

15 

596 


34 

P 
83 
67 


Whole  and  piece  root  grafting. — "A  study  of  whole  and  piece  root 
grafting  has  been  begun.  For  this  purpose  something  more  than  2,000 
grafts  were  i)ut  up  here  and  were  set  last  spring,  though  many  of  them 
failed  to  grow." 

We  have  used  roots  in  the  following  forms : 

Roots  10  inches  long  with  the  scion  set  2  inches  above  the  collar,  on  the  collar,  and 
2  inches  below  the  collar. 

Roots  cut  into  two  pieces  each  5  inches  long,  being  careful  to  put  the  scion  in  the 
coUar  of  the  upper  cut. 

Roots  cut  and  scions  put  in  the  same  as  the  last,  but  leaving  the  side  branches  on 
the  root. 

Roots  cut  into  three  pieces  each  4  inches  long,  again  putting  the  scion  on  the  collar 
of  the  upper  cut. 

In  like  manner  the  roots  were  cut  into  bits  2  inches  and  1  inch  long. 

The  conclusions  from  one  year's  work  are : 

The  whole  root  has  no  advantage  over  a  piece  root  of  the  same  size  (size  refers 
to  both  length  and  thickness). 

Roots  with  the  small  side  branches  left  on  gave  better  results  than  roots  of  the 
same  size  with  the  rootlets  cut  away. 

Roots  5  inches  long  gave  better  results  than  roots  4  inches,  2  inches,  or  1  inch  lonjf. 

Roots  5  inches  long  not  trimmed  gave  nearly  as  good  results  as  roots  10  inches  long. 
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WEEDS. 

Troublesome  members  of  the  mnstard  family,  C.  B.  Waldbon 
Korth  Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  JVb.  6,  June,  1892^  pp.  19^  figs.  7^).— Illustrated 
opnlar  descriptions  of  wild  must^ird  (Brassica  sinapistrum),  taosy 
Sispnhrium  caHeHcens)^  treacle  iimRtard  (Erysimitm  asperum),  womi- 
eed  mustard  {EryKimum  cheiranthoideH),  false  tiax  (Camelina  sativa), 
heplierd'8purse(C^2^«e//rt  hursa-iyastoris) y^enny cress^iTklaspi  arvense), 
nd  pepxier  grass  {Lepidium  intermedium).  The  necessity  of  great  care- 
nlness  in  sowing  only  pure  seed  of  cultivated  plants  is  urged.  In 
ome  cases  hand-pulling  of  weeds  has  been  found  profitable.  If  neces- 
ary,  plowing  the  crop  under  with  the  weeds  should  be  resorted  to. 
^nmmer  following  and  plowing  fallow  during  July  and  August  are 
itely  to  spread  these  weeds. 

Weeds  of  West  Virginia,  C.  F.  Millspaugh  { West  Virginia  Sta. 
Bui  Xo.  23j  May  J  1892,  pp.  21^-310,  figs.  66).— Brief  descriptions  of  20 
species  of  weeds,  with  suggestions  as  to  means  for  their  eradication. 
The  weeds  described  are  classified  as  follows: 


Worgt. 

Bad. 

Indif. 
ferent. 

38 
1 
11 

Total. 

Pemuial 

42 
13 
27 

45 
« 

17 

125 

BiimiUl.                            

20 

iBun^l ,         

56 

1 

Total.  ...                   

82 

68  '          BO 

200 
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A  few  common  diseases  of  crops  and  their  treatment,  F.  D. 
Chester  {Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  No.  15,  Jan.,  1892,  pp.  16). 

^ntiftif. — Acconnt8  of  experiments  with  fnngicides  for  diseases  of  grapes,  pear  leaf 
blight,  and  peach  rot;  notes  on  diseases  of  potatoes;  and  formulas  for  various 
liuigicideA.  During  three  years  Bordeaux  mixture  has  heen  found  an  effective 
and  cheap  fungicide  for  hlack  rot  of  grapes.  Other  copper  compounds  were 
sacceseftilly  used  on  grapes  in  1891.  Several  copper  compounds  have  proved 
effective  for  pear  leaf  blight.  A  copper  and  ammonium  carbonate  mixture  was 
SQceessfnlly  used,  for  peach  rot. 

Experiments  on  grapes. — A  summary  is  given  of  experiments  in  1880 
and  1890  at  Smyrna,  Delaware,  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  black  rot 
(jt  grapes.  Detailed  accounts  of  these  experiments  were  given  in  Bul- 
letins Nos.  6  and  10  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  i,  p.  195,  and  ii,  p. 

InlH^tbe  black  rot  held  compb*te  possession  of  Mr.  Anthony's  vineyard,  and  as 

a  roii«e«iaence  he  obtained  from  1,200  vines  less  than  250  pounds  of  fruit,  his  loss 

Uuit  year  being  approximately  98  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.     In  1889  the  vineyard 

WIS  treated  with  the  Bordeaux  mixtuse.    The  season  was  an  especially  wet  one  and 
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every  couditiou  favorable  to  the  disease  prevailed.  Notwithstanding  this,  1,068 
sprayed  vines  yielded  2,953  pounds  of  sound  fruit,  or  2.71  poiinds  per  vine  as  com- 
pared with  0.28  pound  per  vine  the  year  previous.  Although  this  represented  but 
about  one  fourth  of  a  normal  crop,  the  low  yield  is  not  all  to  be  charged  to  the  rot. 
but  partly  to  an  unfavorable  season  and  partly  to  the  diminished  vitality  of  the 
vines,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  disease  daring  previous  years. 

[n  1890  the  vineyard  was  treated  for  the  second  year,  and  as  a  result  879  sprayed 
vines  yielded  7,451  pounds  of  sound  fruit,  or  8.47  pounds  per  vine,  as-compared  irith 
2.71  pounds  per  vine  the  previous  year,  while  an  actual  count  showed  but  one  half 
of  1  per  cent  of  decayed  fruit. 

In  1891  the  vineyard  was  treated  for  the  third  year,  and  at  harvest  yielded  16,000 
pounds  of  sound  fruit  from  1,200  vines,  or  13.3  pounds  per  vine.  An  actual  fount 
made  by  Mr.  Anthony  just  before  harvest  revealed  but  live  decayed  berries  in  the 
entire  vineyard. 

The  average  cost  of  applying  Bordeaux  mixture  five  times  each  sea- 
son at  the  rate  of  one  fourth  gallon  per  vine  at  each  application,  has 
been  2.77  cents  per  vine. 

Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  an  experiment  in  the  vicinit}' 
of  the  station  in  which  copper  carbonate  in  suspension,  copper  soda 
hyposulphite,  Johnson's  mixture  (copper  sulphate  and  ammonium  ci\r 
bonatc),  and  a  coi)per  and  ammonium  carbonate  mixture  (copper  car 
bonate  8  ounces,  ammonium  carbonate  1  pound,  water  25  gallons)  were 
each  applied  to  grapevhies  five  times  during  the  season  of  1891.  The 
average  percentages  of  decjiyed  fruits  on  the  treated  vines  were  0.S5, 
1.5G,  and  1.96  for  the  respective  mixtures,  as  compared  with  about  40 
per  cent  on  the  untieated  vines.  Johnson's  mixture  and  the  copi>er 
soda  h>^)osuli)hite  have  a  tendency  to  injure  foliage. 

Experiment  on  pears. — In  Bulletin  No.  13  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol. 
Ill,  p.  144)  an  account  is  given  of  experiments  with  various  fungicide.** 
for  pear  leaf  blight  {Entomosporinm  maculatum).  These  tests  were  re- 
peated in  1891  on  twelve  i)ear  trees.  The  results  for  the  two  years  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  table: 

Results  of  experiments  toith  fungicides  for  pear  leaf  blight. 


Fungicides. 


Action  on  foliaee  and 
frnit. 


Value  in  treat- 
ment of  leaf 
blight. 


Keinarks. 


(A)  Amraoniacal  solu- 
tion of  copper  carbon- 
ate. 

(B)  Copper  and  ammo- 
nium carbonate  mix- 
ture (original  form). 

(C)  Copper  carbonate  in 
suspension. 

(D)  Bordeaux  mixture... 
(£)  Modified  eau  celeste 


'^'^SS^ 


snlpnite. 

(H)  Johnson's  mixture.. 

(I)  Copper  and  ammo- 
nium carbonate  mix- 
ture (later  form) . 


A  tendency  to  ii^iure  fo- 
liage ana  roughen  the 
firmt. 

Little  or  no  action  on 
foliage  or  IViiit. 

No  action  on  fhiit  or 
foliage. 


.do. 


But  slight  action  on  fo- 
liage. 


Little  or  no  action  on 

foliage  or  fruit. 
lAJaredfoliage  and  fruit. 
Little  or  no  action  on 

foliage  or  fruit. 


Eifective  . 


Equal  in  effective- 
ness to  (A). 

Effective 


Very  effective  . 
...do 


Effectiire 

Should  not  be  used. 
Very  effective 


Preferable  to  (A,) 


Expensive  and  tronbleeoHi' 
Tvhen  used  for  leaf  blight 
alone. 

High  per  cent  of  perfect  fruit 
in  1890.  Can  be  used  oim 
half  strength  for  leaf  blijrht 
alone. 

Nothing    special    to  : 
mend  it. 
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IJxperimeni  on  peaches. — In  1891  the  copper  and  ammonium  carbon- 
ate mixtare  was  ns%d  for  i>each  rot  on  ten  trees  on  a  farm  near  Seaford, 
Delaware.  The  applications  were  made  four  times  between  June  3  and 
July  3.  At  harvest  89  per  cent  of  the  fruit  on  the  treated  trees  was 
sound  while  ansprayed  trees  did  not  yield  a  single  sound  peach.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  apply  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  the  injury  to  foliage 
from  this  mixture  was  so  great  that  its  use  was  discontinued. 

Diseases  of  the  potato. — Description  of  potato  rot  {Phytophthora  in- 
/egtans)j  a  bacterial  disease,  and  leaf  blight  {Macrosporium  solani),  with 
suggestions  regarding  treatment. 

Fungicides. — ^Formulas  for  the  fungicides  used  in  the  experiments 
recorded  in  the  bulletin. 

Treatment  of  some  fungous  diseases  of  fruits,  L.  II.  Pammel 
(Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  No.  17,  May,  1892,  pp.  419-143,  plates  5,  figs.  J2). 
Sjfnopais. — A  report  on  successful  experiments  in  1891  with  amnionitical  carbonate  of 
copper  and  Bordeaux  mixture  separately,  for  powdery  mildew  and  spot  diseases 
of  corrants  and  cherries  and  leaf  blight  of  the  pear. 

The  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  was  prepared  by  adding  3 
ounces  of  copi)er  carbonate  to  1  quart  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  26)  and 
diluting  with  22  gallons  of  water. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  was  prepared  as  follows :  "  Twelve  pounds  of 
copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  20  gallons  of  water.  The  copper  sulphate 
was  broken  up.  The  water  was  allowed  to  act  usually  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  by  which  time  most  of  the  copper  sulphate  had  dis- 
solved. In  another  vessel  slacked  lime  was  prepared  by  using  8 
pounds  of  lime  to  12  gallons  of  water.  The  lime  and  copper  sulphate 
fiohitions  were  then  poured  together  and  enough  water  added  to  make 
Bft  gallons.''  No  injury  to  foliage  resulted  from  the  use  of  these  fungi- 
cides. 

CurranU. — ^White  Dutch  currants  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
tare  June  9  and  26  and  July  3  lost  many  of  their  leaves  during  the 
Matter  part  of  August,  but  were  in  better  condition  than  un  sprayed 
bushes.  Seven  applications  of  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper 
^tween  June  6  and  August  13  gave  decidedly  favorable  results,  though 
frequent  rains  fell  during  the  period  of  spraying.  On  Black  Naples 
currants  the  results  of  spraying  with  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper 
were  not  so  marked. 

Cherries. — Ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  was  applied  to  Mahaleb 
seedlings  budded  with  a  Eussian  variety  ten  times  between  June  6  and 
August  4.  Tabulated  data  taken  August  12  show  that  the  average 
height  of  thirty-five  each  of  the  treated  and  untreated  plants  was  26.6 
and  25.3  inches  respectively,  number  of  leaves  128.5  and  62.5.  Powdery 
mildew  was  entirely  absent  from  the  treated  plants,  but  very  abundant 
ou  the  untreated. 

Bordeaux  mixture  was  applied  to  Russian  seedlings  and  Mahaleb 
seedKngs  budded  with  Russian  varieties  seven  times  between  June  10 
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and  August  6.  Tabulated  data  taken  August  27  show  that  the  average 
height  of  thirty-five  each  of  the  treated  and  untreated  x>lants  was  6  and  4 
inches  respectively,  number  of  leaves  15  and  6,  number  of  branches 
1.3  and  0.5.  There  were  fewer  spotted  leaves,  but  as  regards  powdery 
mildew  the  difference  was  not  so  marked  as  in  the  experiment  with 
ammoniai*al  carboujite  of  copper. 

Bordeaux  mixture  was  also  applied  to  budded  cherries  of  the  varie- 
ties King  Morello,  Griotte  du  Norde,  and  Sklanka  five  times  between 
June  13  and  July  2.  Tabulated  data  taken  July  13  show  that  the 
average  height  of  thirty  each  of  the  treated  and  untreated  plants  was 
29.8  and  25.7  inches  respectively,  number  of  branches  7.3  and  6.7,  number 
of  leaves  102  and  53.  Many  of  the  untreated  leaves  were  yellow  and 
spotted.    Powdery  mildew  was  checked  on  the  treated  plants. 

Pears. — Ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  was  applied  to  pear  trees 
tbr  leaf  blight  eight  times  between  July  8  and  August  1.  Tabulated 
data  show  that  the  average  height  of  twenty-five  each  of  the  treated 
and  untreated  trees  was  39.2  and  38.5  respectively,  number  of  branches 
10  and  6.4,  number  of  leaves  258  and  53. 

Treatment  of  potato  blight  with  Bordeaux  miztnre,  E.  S.  Gofp 
( Wisco7i8in  Sta,  Report  for  1891^  pp.  138-141), — A  report  on  expenments 
carried  on  by  the  station  in  cooperation  with  this  Department  and  pre- 
viously recorded  in  the  Journal  of  Mycology,  vol.  vii,  p.  23,  and  in  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1890,  p.  400,  The  increasetl 
yield  from  the  use  of  the  fungicide  more  than  repaid  the  cost  of  the 
treatment.  The  best  yields  were  obtained  when  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
was  used  in  its  full  strength. 

Experiment  in  the  treatment  of  apple  scab,  E.  S.  Goff  ( Wiseon- 
sin  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  160j  161). — A  summary  of  experiments 
carried  on  by  the  station  in  cooperation  with  this  Department,  in  which 
copper  carbonate  dissolved  in  ammonia,  "sulphur  powder,"  and  a  com- 
pound of  copper  sulphate  and  ammonium  carbonate  were  used  in  the 
treatment  of  apple  scab.  A  detailed  report  of  these  experiments  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Mycology,  vol.  vii,  p.  17.  The  ammoniacal 
solution  of  carbonate  of  copper  was  most  satisfactory,  and  the  best  re- 
sults were  secured  when  the  spraying  was  commenced  before  blooming. 


EHTOMOLOOT. 

Entomological  notes,  I.  H.  Orcutt  and  J.  M.  Aldrich  {Souik 
Dakota  Sta.  Bui  JVo.  30,  March,  1892,  pp.  20,  figs.  ^).— The  insectary 
recently  constructed  at  the  station  is  briefly  described. 

"About  the  middle  of  May,  1891,  an  examination  was  made  of  748 
cocoons  of  Chnhex  americana,  the  large  willow  sawfly,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  proportion  that  were  parasitized.    The  results  were 
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as  follows:  375  cocoons,  or  iO  per  cent,  eont.ained  healthy  larvte  or 
pupa?;  220,  or  31  per  cent,  contained  coi'oonsof  a  large  parasite*,  Ophel- 
in  glaucopterusj  Liuii. ;  25,  or  3  per  cent,  contained  several  cocoons  each 
of  smaller  h>Tnenoi>terou8  parasites;  23.  or3i)er  cent,  contained  dip- 
terous parasites;  96,  or  13  per  cent,  contained  larvaB  dead  but  not 
I»anisitized.'^  Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  the  following  species 
rearetlfrom  this  ecillection:  Opheltes  gIaucopteru8,  Gryptus  nuncius^  Lim- 
neria  ftrrugineipeSj  Mesochorus  melleus,  and  Sarcophaga  cimhiciSj  n.  sp. 

An  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  15  striped  gophers  resulted  in 
the  finding  of  "  19  or  20  cutwonns,  11  other  lepidopterous  larvae,  3 
grasshoppers,  and  2  crickets,  all  of  which  may  be  set  down  as  injurious. 
The  number  of  beetles  of  all  kinds  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained, 
but  was  30  to  35.  None  of  them  were  species  which  are  noted  either 
for  benefiting  or  injuring  the  fanner.'^  The  stomachs  also  contained 
ooni,  grass,  grain,  etc. 

A  cheap  device  for  applying  insecticides  to  potatoes  in  the  field  is 
described  and  illustrated. 

It  is  in  a  degree  a  modification  of  the  common  street  sprinkler,  the  delivery  being 
irranged  w>  that  the  liquid  fans  only  on  the  rows.  The  hind  wheels  and  axle  of  a 
^ftgoQ  were  taken  to  begin  with ;  a  tongue  was  added  and  a  platform  for  a  barrel 
was  built  over  the  axle;  nndemcath  the  barrel  a  connection  was  made  with  a  long 
transTerse  delivery  pipe,  which  was  located  behind  the  wheels,  resting  on  iron 
sapports  Tanning  back  from  the  comers  of  the  platform.  This  pipe  carried  thi^e 
Wkward-directe4l  nozzles,  at  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  rows  of  potatoes  (3i^ 
ittX).  The  sprinklers  are  the  size  used  on  small  sprinkling  pots  and  were  obtained 
tt  a  hardware  store.    Aside  from  the  wheels  and  axle  the  entire  cost  of  material  waa 

tVMiit  $5. 

An  account  is  given  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  wintering  bees  at 
the  station.  It  was  found  that  the  bees  did  not  obtain  much  honey 
from  the  native  wild  flowers.  So  little  honey  was  stored  that  it  was 
ft<H*88ary  to  feed  the  bees  during  the  winter. 

Soap  suds  were  successfully  used  for  lice  on  cabbages,  and  kerosene 
mulaion  for  lice  on  live  stoek  and  scab  on  sheep. 

Work  in  economic  entomology,  E.  S.  Gofp^  ( WiHconsin  Sta.Seport 
i^mi.pp.  162-175,  figs.  6> 

'^l»f^>.— A  report  on  (1)  a  new  method  of  applying  kerosene  for  insects;  (2) 
trapping  and  poisoning  cutworms;  (3)  prevention  of  tlie  ravages  of  the  cabbage 
o»*gKot  by  means  of  tarred  paper  placed  aronnd  the  stem  of  the  plant ;  and  (4) 
^perimeuts  in  spraying  for  the  aphis  with  kerosene. 

^  nett  method  of  applying  kerosene  for  insects, — During  three  seasons 
^fofactory  results  have  been  obtained  by  applying  kerosene  as  fol- 
I  Ws:  *iThe  method  is  very  simple  and  consists  in  so  constructing  the 
^ver  valve  seat  of  a  pump  that  it  allows  the  entrance  of  water  through 
*^^  opening  and  kerosene  through  another.  The  two  liquids  become 
^C(l  in  passing  through  the  valves  and  cylinder  of  the  pump,  and  are 
^afly  broken  up  into  an  exceedingly  flue  spray  by  being  forced  through 
•«ood  spraying  nozzle,^ 
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The  pump  used,  with  its  kerosene  attachment,  is  illustrated. 

The  mechauical  mixture  secured  with  this  apparatus,  while  not  absolutely  perma- 
nent, has  been  found  upon  repeated  experiments  sufficiently  slow  of  separstioD  for 
safe  use  upon  plants.  When  the  spray  is  collected  in  a  glass  vessel  the  liquid  appeals 
milky  white.  The  kerosene  rises  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  its  amount,  but  the 
mixture  retains  ita  milky  appearance  for  hours.     »     •     • 

The  mechanical  mixture  of  kerosene  and  water,  as  produced  by  the  modifieJ 
pump  here  described,  waa  tested  upon  the  foliage  of  arbor  vitje,  Norway  spmce, 
peony,  rose,  sweet  William,  oat,  strawberry,  apple,  mountain  ash,  grape,  raspbeny, 
blackberry,  plum,  moonflower  (Ipomcea),  and  Chapman  honey  plant  (Echinops  tphs- 
rocephalus).  In  no  case  did  it  prove  injurious,  unless  the  amount  of  kerosene  ex- 
ceeded 10  per  cent,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  quite  harmless  when  used  in  much 
stronger  proportion.  The  grade  of  kerosene  used  in  every  case  was  the  common 
"  headlight "  illuminating  oil. 

Many  other  tests  of  the  apparatus  were  made  the  past  seoson,  with  the  result  that 
kerosene  applied  in  this  manner  proved  equally  efficient  as  a  destroyer  of  insect* 
with  the  soap  emulsion  and  no  more  injurious  to  foliage.  It  is  more  penetrating 
than  the  soap  emulsion  and  is  more  satisfactory  to  use  as  it  patises  through  the 
pump  much  more  readily. 

Pumps  intended  for  spraying  kerosene  in  this  manner  should  not  have  rubber 
packings  as  the  oil  acts  rapidly  upon  rubber.  It  did  not  appear  to  affect  the  hose, 
but  the  rubber  piston  of  the  pump  used  was  soon  destroyed.  A  leather  piston  snb- 
stituted  for  the  rubber  proved  satisfactory  and  durable.  The  same  applies  to  the 
lierosene  emulsion. 

It  was  also  found  that  bisulphide  of  carbon  sprayed  with  water  through  this 
attachment  makes  a  mixture  that  is  sufficiently  permanent  for  practical  purposes. 

Notes  on  cutworms. — In  the  spring  of  1890  and  1891  experiments  were 
made  in  trapping  cutworms  beneath  piles  of  poisoned  clover,  rye,  grass, 
and  prickly  comfrey.  Many  worms  were  secured,  but  the  poison  (Paris 
green)  did  not  destroy  them  in  any  considerable  number.  In  one  case 
it  appears  that  out  of  six  hundred  and  forty-six  cutworms  which  had 
been  some  hours  beneath  the  poisoned  clover  piles,  not  more  than  oue 
hundred  and  forty-six  were  killed  by  the  poison.  A  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  cutworms  trapped  during  a  fortnight  (May  20  to  June  5)  indi- 
cated that  the  number  of  cutworms  in  the  soil  may  be  reduced  by 
trapping  during  a  considerable  period. 

A  new  preventive  against  the  cabbage  maggot, — About  the  year  1887 
W.  W.  Tracy  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  undertook  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  newly  hatched  larvae  of  the  cabbage  root  maggot  {Anthampa 
bra^sicce)  into  the  roots  of  the  young  cabbage  plant  by  placing  a  piece 
of  heavy  manilla  paper  in  a  horizontal  position  closely  about  the  stem  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  For  various  reasons  this  method  did  not 
prove  satisfactory. 

In  the  spring  of  1889  it  occurred  to  the  writer  to  substitute  tarred  paper  for  tiie 
manilla  paper  previously  used^  with  the  additional  protection  of  adding  a  bit  of 
grafting  wax  to  secure  a  union  between  the  paper  and  the  stem.  This  proved  en- 
tirely successful.     *     »    * 

The  next  season  (1890)  preparations  were  made  for  a  more  extensive  trial  of  thf 
tarred  paper  cards,  and  a  tool  was  devised  for  cutting  out  at  one  operation  a  hex- 
agonal card,  with  a  slit  reaching  to  the  center  and  a  star-shaped  cut  at  the  cenWii 
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8o  that  the  same  card  may  accommodate  itself  to  any  size  of  stem  and  still  make 
a  ti^bt  joint. 

Cards  were  sent  to  a  number  of  persons,  but  the  season  was  not 
favorable  for  the  development  of  the  maggot,  and  reports  were  received 
from  only  two  parties  who  had  been  troubled  with  these  insects.  In 
1891  another  trial  with  the  same  device  was  made  by  one  of  these  par- 
ties on  a  more  extended  scale.  In  both  years  the  results  were  satis- 
factory. The  paper  cards  and  the  tool  devised  by  the  author  for  cutting 
them  are  illastrated. 

The  cards  are  cat  in  an  hexagonal  form  in  order  to  better  economize  the  material, 
and  a  thinner  grade  of  tarred  paper  than  the  ordinary  roofing  felt  is  used  as  it  is 
not  only  cheaper,  but  being  more  flexible  the  cards  made  from  it  are  more  readily 
placed  about  the  plant  without  being  torn. 

The  cards  should  be  placed  about  the  plants  at  the  time  of  transplanting.  By 
hending  tlie  card  slightly,  the  slit  will  open  sufficiently  to  admit  the  stem  of  the  plant 
to  the  center,  after  which  the  card  should  be  spread  out  and  the  points  formed  by 
the  star-shaped  cut  shonld  be  pressed  snugly  about  the  stem. 

Experiments  in  spraying  for  the  aphis. — Experiments  with  kerosene 
emulsion  on  apple  trees  and  snowball  bushes  in  the  spring  of  1891,  be- 
fore the  buds  opened,  gave  negative  results,  but  "spraying  with  kero- 
^ne  emulsion  containing  13  per  cent  of  kerosene  April  24,  just  as  the 
buds  of  the  apple  were  beginning  to  burst,  was  almost  entirely  success- 
ful in  destroying  the  Aphidie.  Spraying  with  the  same  strength  on  a 
viburnum  bush  two  days  after  the  buds  ha<l  commenced  oi)ening  ap- 
peared to  do  very  little  good.'' 

Insecticides,  F.  J.  Nisw^andek  ( Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  Ko.  7,  July^  189;?, 
PP'  S). — ^Descriptive  notes  on  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  arsenites, 
kerosene  einnlsion,  pyrothrnm,  tobacco  decoction,  and  bisnl]>hide  of 
carbon. 

Entomological  notes,  H.  Osborn  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  No.  17,  May,  189L\ 
pp.  144-452). — This  includes  a  summary  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  7  of 
this  Department,  regarding  the  safety  of  eating  sprayed  fruit,  and  notes 
on  observations  by  A.  M.  Sharp  of  Gladbrook,  Iowa,  on  a  number  of 
inise<*ts  att»(*king  useful  plants  in  1891,  and  on  a  kind  of  bot  on  the 
necks  of  kittens,  which  caused  their  death. 


FOODS— ANIMAL  PRODUCTIOlSr. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

Analysis  of  feeding  stuffs,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Report 
for  1891j  pp.  203-219). — The  materials  of  which  analyses  are  reported 
include  refuse  feeds  from  buckwheat  mills,  oatmeal  factories,  brew- 
eries, and  starch  and  glucose  factories,  together  with  rye  shorts,  com 
bran,  com  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  ship  stuft*.  The  analyses  of 
some  of  these  are  given  below. 
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Aual^aeft  of  refuse  mateiHah  far  feeding  stuffs. 


ConipoHition  of  water-freo  substancft. 


Kefnae  fVom  buckwheat  mills: 

Bnokwheat  bulla \ 

Buckwheat  bran 

Buckwheat  bran 

Buckwheat  shorta 

Buckwheat  shorts 

Buckwheat  middlings 

Buckwheat  middlings 

Refuse  from  oatmeal  factories :        | 

Oat  shorts i 

(iround  feed 

Oat  dust 

Refuse  from  starch  and   glucoHu  i 
factories : 

Glucose  feed 

Gluten  meal 

Starch  refuse I 

Germ  meal , 

G«rm  meal i 

Miscellaneous  feeds : 

Corn  bran ' 

Barley  feed 

Locust  bean  meal I 


Water. 

Ash. 

Crude 
pro- 
tein. 

Crude 
fat. 

Per  et. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  et. 

8.84 

2.10 

4.52 

0.76 

8.74 

2.62 

ao5 

2.27 

12.28 

4.18 

19.94 

6.23 

12.28 

6.05 

20.54 

8.85 

9.97 

5.50 

31.31 

8.29 

12.45 

7.12 

35.18 

10.12 

9.45 

6.18 

32.47 

8.84 

5.52 

4.15 

19.12 

6.50 

8.51 

3.28 

12.60 

4.71 

5.04 

6.46 

15.34 

5.63 

71.66 

5.58 

17.60 

9.01 

6.93 

1.54 

16.75 

7.54 

7.55 

1.68 

14.72 

9.29 

6.80 

1.25 

11.60 

4.63 

9.87 

1.01 

11.19 

0.17 

14.06 

2.36 

13.72 

9.15 

6.31 

5.92 

20.57 

1.77 

9.99 

2.72 

5.84 

0.47 

9. 44  60.  70 
,  8.11  '  71.30 
!    16.78       56.79 


The  various  operations  in  the  milling  processes  and  the  structure  of  the  buck- 
wheat grain  are  indicated  by  the  composition  of  the  different  products,  as  given 
above.  In  the  milling  process  the  hulls  are  first  separated  from  the  inner  porfcioiw 
of  the  grain ;  the  first  analysis  given  shows  the  composition  of  the  pure  hulls.  »  •  • 
The  shorts  and  middlings  are  composed  of  the  seed  coats  of  the  grain  with  thel*yeis 
lying  close  to  them^  with  a  greater  or  smaller  admixture  of  the  hulls.  They  are 
valuable  as  cattle  foods  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  hulls  they  cod- 
tain.  *  *  *  The  oat  dust  is  obtained  in  the  first  hulling  operation  of  the  kiln- 
dried  oat  grains,  from  the  end  *'fuzz/'  with  a  small  portion  of  the  starchy  part  of 
the  grain.    The  *^ ground  feed"  is  a  mixture  of  oat  shorts  and  corn.     •     ♦     * 

The  glucose  feed  or  "sugar  feed"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  wet  feed  that 
must  be  fed  at  once  to  prevent  its  fermenting.  The  starch  refuse  constitutes  the 
coarse  portion  of  the  corn  from  which  most  of  the  starch  has  been  removed,  and  it  is 
made  up  of  the  germ,  gluten,  and  hulls  of  the  corn.  It  is  dried  by  pressure  and  snb- 
secpiently  by  steam  drying.  The  gluten  meal  is  prepared  from  this  feed  by  separatini; 
the  coarse  hulls  and  germs  from  the  finer  portion,  either  before  pressing  and  drying 
or  after  tlie  process  of  drying.  The  germ  meal  is  a  refuse  feed  from  starch  factories. 
It  has  come  into  some  prominence  of  late  as  a  cattle  food;  the  com  is  heated  for 
eight  houre  at  140°  F.,  and  after  a  certain  per  cent  of  starch  has  been  taken  out  it  is 
kiln-dried  and  ground.  *  *  »  The  corn  bran  is  a  cheap  refuse  feed,  with  »  fair 
proportion  of  protein  and  rich  in  ether  extract  and  starchy  matter,  and  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial;  it  may  be  had  usually  at  $5  per  ton,  but  has 
been  sold  for  $10  per  ton  during  the  past  season  of  high  prices  for  cattle  foods.    *     *    * 

The  barley  feed  consists  of  cleanings  and  scourings  of  malt  sprouts,  and  no  great 
claims  are  made  for  it  by  themanufacturei-s,  it  being  sold  at  a  nominal  price.    *    *    * 

The  locust  bean  meal  is  said  to  be  used  extensively  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
as  an  ingredient  of  calf  meal.  It  is  the  locust  bean  (from  honey  locust)  ground  to- 
gether with  the  sweet  pod. 

A  discussion  is  given  on  the  commercial  valuation  of  feeding  stuffs, 
and  a  calculation  is  given  of  the  valuation  per  ton  of  the  feeding  stuffs 
here  reported  on,  the  valuation  being  based  on  the  author's  figures, 
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pniU'iii  1^  cents,  tat  3.6  ceuts,  aud  carbohydrates  0.47  cents  per 
IMmnd.  These  are  said  to  be  the  prices  ordinarily  paid  for  these  food 
ingredients  in  concentrated  cattle  foods  in  Wisconsin. 

Composition  of  some  feeding  staffs,  G.  H.  Failteb  and  J.  T. 
WiLLAED  {Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  No,  32^  Bee.,  1891^  pp.  ^^5-^^8).— Analyses 
with  reference  to  food  ingredients  are  given  of  stock  melons,  sugar 
beets,  sugar  beet  tops,  2  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes,  artichokes, 
prairie  hay  and  millet  hay  raised  upon  the  station  farm,  and  of  linseed 
meal,  wheat  bran,  shorts,  middlings,  and  sorghum  seed.  The  compo- 
sition of  part  of  these  is  as  follows: 

Composition  of  feeding  stuffs  grotcn  in  Kansas, 


f^Urkmeloim 

Sugar  U«U  troots)  .... 
L«T«  of  ftujcar  b«et«  . 
Swe»-t  poUtom : 

^waib«^n  Qa««ii  . . 

SmI  Benunda 

Millet  luy.! :.... 

I*rairie  bay  (upland) . . 


Water. 


Compoeition  of  dry  matter. 


Ash. 


Per  cent. 
95.22 
84.04 
87.89 

».77 

71.Jt2 

81.50 

7.96 

8.00 


Per  cent. 
7.40 
4.84 
16.23 

3.60 
3.87 
5.33 
8.91 
8.93 


Crude 
protein. 


Per  cent. 
9.38 
11.03 
19.52 

5.88 
6.58 
12.08 
9.27 
5.24 


Cmde 
fat. 


Per  cent. 
0.81 
0.19 
2.01 

0.93 
0.68 
0.60 
1.60 
2.71 


Cmde 
tiber. 


Per  cent. 
21.15 
5.93 
8.83 

2.86 

2.57 

3.43 

32.73 

30.00 


Nitrogen- 
free 
extract. 


Percent. 
61.26 
78.01 
53.41 

86.73 
86.30 
78.56 
47.49 
52.43 


Comi>oBitloii  of  KafEbr  com,  oats,  and  wheat  at  different  stages 
of  growth,  G.  H.  Failyeb  and  J.  T.  Willabd  (Kansas  Sta.  Bui,  No. 
S2j  Dee.j  1891,  pp.  229^232 j  plate  l).—Ant^\JBeB  of  the  kernels  and  fod- 
der of  Kaffir  corn,  white  variety,  and  of  the  grain  of  oats  and  wheat 
cut  at  different  stages  of  growth  are  given  as  follows: 


Composition  of  Kaffir  corny  oats,  and  wheat  at  different  stages. 


Kbd  KoA  condition  of  plant. 


Date  of 
•SXtf^««-- Cn.de 


^••reoni,  fodder: 

Srtd  in  •oft  milk 

i^  in  toft  dongh 

S«(d  in  bard  dough 

Seed  hard,  wsUvBpUt. 

_  8«d  hard,  nearly  ripe. 

*«ircorn,  jfrain: 

i$e«d  in  aoft  milk 

Swd  in  soft  donj^h 

Seed  in  hard  doagb 

Seed  hard,  eaailv  apUt. 

.    Seed  hard,  nearly  ripe. 

OiU,jrain: 

S«edinmllk 

Seedindoogh 

^^fce«,gnE; 

Seedin  soft  dough 

Seed  ripe .TT 


In  drj'  matter. 


Ang.  27 

Sept.  17 
Oct.     3 

Aug.  27 
Sent.   4 

Sept.  i? 
Oct.     3 

June  27 
July  6 
July  12 

June  11 
June  18 


Per  et. 
7  37 
6.08 
9.75 
7.13 
8.67 

10.02 
9.37 
U.89 
9.70 
9.31 

10.51 
10.56 
9.70 

12.48 
11.82 


Peret 
9.80 
8.95 

10.12 
9.61 
8.56 

2.29 
1.95 
1.91 
1.77 
1.86 


Crude 
pro- 
tein. 


PercL 
8.63 
7.28 
7.56 
6.55 
5.86 

15.24 
12.38 
12.42 
11.94 
12.06 


4.91  14.45 
4. 39  12. 17 
4. 45     12. 46 


1.03 
1.80 


16.98 
15.94 


True 
albu- 
mi- 
noids. 


Peret. 
6.44 
5.57 
5.89 
5.71 
4.82 

14.93 
12.48 
12.23 
11.74 
11.92 

12.06 
11.02 
11.59 

13.60 
12.19 


Non- 
albu- 
mi- 
noid 
nitro- 
gen. 


Peret 
0.35 
0.28 
0.27 
0.14 
0.17 

0.05 


Crude 
fat. 


0.03  , 
0.03  I 
0.02 

0.38 
0.19 
0.14 

0.54 
0.60 


Per  et. 
2.36 
1.72 
2.30 
1.88 
1.84 

2.87 
3.32 
2.80 
3.60 
3.61 

5.09 
6.46 
6.20 

1.84 
1.69 


Crude 
fiber. 


Peret. 
33.91 
34.89 
33.43 
33.97 
33.59 

3.02 
2.21 
1.83 
1.71 
1.04 

18.45 
10.88 
9.61 

2.75 
2.54 


Nitro- 
gen- 
free 
ex- 
tract. 


Peret. 
45. 30 
47.16 
46.59 
47.90 
50.15 

76.58 
80.14 
80.05 
80.98 
80.83 

67.10 
66.60 
67.28 

76.40 
78.03 
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The  table  shows  that  both  the  fodder  and  the  grain  of  the  Kaffir  com  rapid^  I 
decreased  in  albuminoids  between  the  first  and  second  stages,  and  slowl  j  thereafki.  ] 
In  the  fodder  the  fiber  was  nearly  constant,  but  it  decreased  in  the  grain.  The  nitrojfa- 1 
free  extract,  sometimes  called  carbohydrates,  increased  in  both  parts  of  the  pkii.  ^ 
The  non-albuminoid  nitrogen  is  more  abundant  in  the  growing  plant  than  in  tki  | 
mature  one.  All  of  these  changes  are  percentage  changes.  They  are  in  the  ib 
the  result  of  greater  increase  of  some  constituents  than  of  others.  Thns,  althcmd^  ! 
there  is  a  percentage  decrease  in  the  albuminoids,  there  is  a  greater  total  weigh!  ia 
the  grain  when  ripe  than  at  any  previous  time,  being  more  than  twice  as  much  attk*'  | 
last  cutting  as  at  the  first.  In  the  fodder  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  wbcic 
amount  of  protein. 

The  conclusion  must  be,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  harvest  the  crop  when  ripee 
nearly  so  than  at  any  earlier  time.  This  is  true  when  fodder  is  an  important  cob- 
sideration  as  well  as  when  the  grain  is  most  important.     •     *     * 

What  has  been  said  upon  the  variations  of  the  composition  of  Kaffir  com  gnk 
applies  with  little  modification  to  the  oats  and  the  wheat.  The  first  cuttings  of  Kal- 
fir  com  were  made  at  an  earlier  stage  of  development.  This  may  account  for  tb^ 
greater  variations  of  Kaffir  com  than  is  observed  in  the  other  grains. 

Analyses  of  fodder  articles  {Mmsachusetts  State  Sta.  But  Ko.  ii. 
June,  1892,  pp.  13-16), — Analyses  of  gluten  meal,  corn-germ  feed^maixe 
feed,  com  meal,  ground  barley,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  chickwi  feed 
(ground  meat  scraps).    Some  of  these  are  given  below: 


Analyses  of  feeding  stuffs. 

Gluten  feed. 

Com- 
germ 
feed. 

Maize 
feed. 

Ground  '  *'I^ 

Moi^tlirO     T    r    ,    ,  r    r r    .    ,    .    ,    r   r   r  .   .  , 

Perctnt. 
6.81 

Per  cent. 
8.97 

Percent. 
7.55 

Percent. 
8.60 

Percent.  \  Perc^f 
10.91  '         l^'l 

CompoHition  of  dry  matter: 
Cnide  ash 

1.81 

6.30 

11.73 

28. 43 

51.64 

0.77 
5.09 
13.46 
26.10 
54.52 

0.87 
14.05 
12.17 
10.81 
02.10 

0.92 
7.93 
7.90 
29.40 
53.85 

3.19          35 « 

Crude  cellulose 

4. 10  I 

Crude  fat 

2.13          '^•' 

Crude  proteiu 

13.33  1        4a* 

Kitrogen-freo  extract 

77.25  

L 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100  00  '    

Composition  of  feeding  stuffs,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wijiconsin  Sta.  E^poi^ 
for  1891, pp.  193-202). — A  popular  explanation  of  the  terms  use*!  in  the 
analysis  of  feeding  stuffs;  the  composition  and  the  per  cent  of  digM 
ible  materials  in  various  feeding  stuffs;  Wolff's  feeding  standards,  ^'\i^ 
explanations  of  their  use;  and  directions  for  compounding  rations. 

Feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows,  C.  A.  Goessmann  [Maf^- 
sachusetts  State  Sta^  Bui.  No.  42,  June,  1892,  pp.  13). 
Synopsis. — A  comparison  on  four  cows  of  silago  from  dent  and  sweet  com  with  corn 
stover  from  the  same  varieties,  the  grain  ration  remaining  constant.    The  stover 
rations  proved  cheaper  than  tliose  containing  silage. 

The  experiments  described  were  with  four  cows  from  5  to  8  years  old, 
mostly  well  advanced  in  milk.  The  trial  extended  from  November  8  ta 
March  22,  including  five  feeding  periods  of  from  two  to  five  weeks  each. 
During  four  periods,  feeding  a  constant  grain  ration  of  3  pounds  each  of 
wheat  bran,  maize  feed,  and  cotton-seed  meal  per  cow,  a  comparison 
was  made  between  corn  stover  from  Stowell  Evergreen  sweet  com 
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and  Pride  of  the  North  dent  corn  and  the  silage  made  from  these 
2  varieties.  The  stover  and  silage  were  both  fed  ad  libitum.  Hay 
(5  pounds  per  head)  was  fed  in  each  silage  period.  In  a  fifth 
period  the  cotton-seed  meal  was  replaced  by  3  pounds  of  corn  meal, 
and  the  coarse  fodder  consisted  of  hay  and  sugar  beets.  The  corn 
for  the  silage  was  cut  when  the  kernels  were  beginning  to  glaze. 
The  stover  was  from  the  matured  crop  and  was  field-cured.  It  was 
cut  for  feeding.  The  maize  feed  is  described  as  "one  of  the  waste 
products  of  com  obtained  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  glu- 
cose sugar.  •  ♦  •  It  represents  the  dried  grain  residue  of  the 
maize  kernels  after  the  principal  part  of  its  starchy  material  has  been 
removed,  and  contains  more  or  less  of  the  broken  up  skins  of  the  ker- 
nels.'' The  analyses  of  the  feeding  stuflFs  used,  with  reference  to  both 
food  and  fertilizing  ingredients,  are  tabulated,  together  with  the  aver- 
age milk  yield  in  each  period,  weekly  analyses  of  the  milk,  live  weight 
of  the  animals,  and  total  and  net  cost  of  the  rations.  There  was  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  average  milk  yield,  as  was  to  be  expected,  but 
this  is  believed  to  be  normal.  There  is  no  indication  from  the  data 
given  that  it  was  affected  by  the  changes  of  coarse  food;  neither  were 
there  any  uniform  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  which  could  be 
attributed  to  change  of  food.  The  following  are  the  market  prices  of  the 
feeding  stuffs  used  and  the  percentage  and  valuation  of  the  fertilizing 
ingredients  in  the  same.  Kitrogen  is  valued  at  15  cents,  phosphoric 
acid  at  5J  cents,  and  potash  at  4 J  cents  per  pound. 

C4)$t  of  foods  and  percentage  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in  the  same. 


MotitQre. 


percent.. 

rr.do 

, add do 

roUniam  oxide do 

ValtitioQ  per  2,000  pounds  . . 
a«t«t  price 


Com 
meal. 


13.26 
1.79 
a  71 
0.44 
$6.55 
81.00 


Wheat 
bran. 


10.01 
2.60 
2.85 
1.63 


Siaize 
feed. 


8.70 
4.03 
0.70 
0.43 


$12.40  $13.25 
22.00  I  25.00 


Cotton 
seed 
meal. 


7.05 
6.77 
2.33 
1.72 
$21.42 
29.00 


Hay. 


Sweet    Dent 

com  I  com 

stover,  stover. 


9.72 
1.38 
0.36 
1.57 
$5.95 
15.00 


41.62 
C.57 
0.20 
1.00 

$2.83 
5.00 


20.10 
0.09 
0.29 
1.40 

$4.&5 
5.i0 


Sweet 

com 

silage. 


84.30 
0.20 
0.09 
0.41 

$1.06 
2.50 


Dent 

corn 

silage. 


79.92 
0.27 
0.14 
0.33 

$1.26 
2.60 


Sugar 
beeta. 


85.27 
0.26 
0.10 
0.48 

$1.32 
5.00 


The  gross  cost  of  the  daily  ration  was  greater  with  the  sihige  (19.15 
and  20.32  cents)  than  with  the  stover  (14.42  and  15.04  cents),  the  higher 
price  in  each  case  representing  the  sweet  corn.  The  hay  fed  with  the 
silage  probably  increased  the  cost  of  those  rations.  Assuming  80  per 
fent  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  to  be  recoverable  and  valuing  tliese 
on  the  basis  given  above,  the  net  cost  of  the  fodder  rations  was  6.58 
and  7.75  cents  i)er  day,  respectively,  and  of  the  silage  rations  10.69  and 
11.72  cent«.  In  the  period  in  which  com  meal  was  substituted  for 
cotton-seed  meal  and  sugar  beets  and  hay  for  corn  stover,  the  net  cost 
of  the  ration  was  16.7  cents  per  day.  The  stover  rations  therefore 
proved  the  cheapest  rations  in  every  respect,  and  the  dent  stover  ration 
<*e^per  than  the  sweet  corn  stover,  presumably  because  less  dent  stover 
V16  eaten. 
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The  relative  value  of  com  silage  and  field-cnred  fodder  com 
for  milk  and  butter  production,  F.  W.  Woll  (  WiHcomm  St4L  Be- 
port  for  1891,  pp.  49-60). 

Synopsis. — A  compariHOD  on  twentj'^  cows  of  com  fodder  and  silage  from  the  same.  One 
lot  wa8  fed  the  com  fodder  ration  and  the  other  the  silago  ration  the  iirst  pe- 
riod, and  in  the  second  period  the  lots  were  reversed,  the  same  anionntii  of  grain 
and  hay  being  fed  at  all  times.  Pound  for  pound  of  dry  matter  the  com  fodder 
was  slightly  more  effective.  The  calculated  yield  of  milk  and  butter  per  acr« 
of  land  was  in  favor  of  the  silage. 

This  experiment  is  in  contiiiuatioii  of  others  on  the  same  subject 
made  in  previous  years  and  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  sta- 
tion. Abstracts  of  the  more  recent  of  these  are  fi:iven  in  E.  S.  BoL 
No.  2,  part  i,  p.  192,  and  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  430  and  440. 

In  the  experiment  here  described,  twenty  cows,  all  new  in  mUk,  were 
used.  These  were  divided  into  two  lots,  wliich  were  alternated  on  the 
silage  and  fodder  rations.  The  rations  cx)nsisted  of  4  pounds  of  hay,  5 
pounds  of  wheat  bran,  and  2  pounds  of  wheat  shorts,  with  either  silage 
or  dry  fodder  corn  ad  libitum. 

The  experiment  proper  began  December  15, 1890,  after  a  week  of  preliminary  feed- 
ing. The  first  period  lasted  until  P'ebruary  9,  when  the  feeds  were  reversed,  and  the 
ten  cows  having  received  silage  during  the  first  period  were  fed  dry  fodder  com 
during  the  second  period,  and  rice  versa.  The  week  following  the  first  period  was 
not  considered  as  belonging  to  the  experiment  proper.  The  second  period  last4>d 
from  February  16  to  April  13,  making  the  number  of  days  in  which  the  experiment 
was  conducted  one  hundred  and  twelve  in  all. 

Both  the  silage  and  the  fodder  com  were  Irom  Burrill  and  Whitman 
Ensilage  and  Pride  of  the  Xorth  yellow  dent  corn.  Samples  of  the  feed- 
ing stuffs  were  taken  weekly  at  the  time  of  weighing  out.  The  cows 
were  milked  at  5  a.  m.  and  4 :30  p.  m.,  the  weight  of  milk  at  each  milk- 
ing being  recorded.  Every  third  or  fourth  week  the  morning's  and 
night's  milk  of  each  cow  was  sampled  and  tested  by  the  Babcock 
method  for  a  period  of  seven  days.  In  all  six  such  tests  were  made. 
During  the  weeks  when  the  milk  was  analyzed  the  cows  were  weighed 
daily  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  water  drank  by  each  animal  was  also 
weighed.  The  total  food  eaten  at  each  feeding  was  recorded  and  also 
any  small  residue  that  was  left.  "The  silage  was  eaten  up  clean 
throughout  the  experiment  and  the  cows  seemed  to  take  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  hay."    The  data  given  as  a  rule  include  only  average  figures. 

The  animals  kept  up  very  well  in  live  weight  during  the  whole  experiment,  to 
that  at  the  close  they  weighed  on  an  average  more  than  at  the  heginning  four  monthi 
earlier.  The  average  weight  of  the  cows  while  on  silage  was  28.9  pounds  greater 
than  while  on  fodder  corn,  the  increase  in  live  weight  ranging  firom  62.5  to  5.6 
poimds.  All  the  cows  hut  one  weighed  more  when  on  the  succulent  ration.  •  •  • 
The  cowg  drank  on  an  average  23.7  pounds  more  water  while  on  fodder  corn  than  when 
they  were  on  silage.  ♦*  *  ♦  Besides  4  pounds  of  hay  and  7  poonds  of  grain  feed 
per  head  the  cows  ate  daily  on  an  average  59.3  poundg  of  silage,  containing  16.29 
pounds  of  dry  matter,  and  during  the  dry  fodder  periods  18.71  pounds  of  fodder  coin. 
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containing  13.51  ponnds  of  dry  matter.  This  shows,  as  has  been  fonnd  in  previoas 
work  in  this  line,  that  cows  will  eat  more  when  fed  silage  than  when  fed  fodder 
fom,  when  they  get  all  they  want  in  both  cases. 

In  all  &1,643  pounds  of  silage  were  fed  out  to  the  twenty  cows  dnring  the  experiment 
and  20,394  pounds  of  fodder  com,  equal  to  17,743  pounds  and  14,726  ponnds  of  dry 
mfttter  in  silage  and  fodder  com  respectively. 

The  total  milk  yield  of  the  cows  during  the  whole  experiment  [was  19,813.4  pounds 
on  the  silage  ration  and  19,801.2  pounds  on  the  fodder  com  ration].  This  difference 
of  12.2  ponnds  of  milk  in  favor  of  the  silage  feed  is  of  course  too  minute  to  have  any 
Mgaificance  whatever.      »     •     ^ 

As  regards  the  production  of  milk  &t,  we  have  data  for  six  weeks  for  each  feed. 
The  total  quantity  of  milk  and  milk  fat  produced  during  this  time  are  given  in  the 
f()ilowiDg  table : 

Table  showing  yield  of  milk  and  milk  fat. 


On  silage. 


I   Diflfer- 

On  foddeFi  enco  in 

corn.       favor  of 

silage. 


T(43l  milk  yield  for  six  vreeks 

T<>Ul  fat  io  milk  dnring  six  weeks 
Arna^  per  cent  of  fat  in  millc 


Pounds. 

7,440.30 

337.70 

4.54 


Pounds.     Poundn. 

7, 255. 10  1»5. 20 

324. 14  !  13. 56 

4.47    


Calcnlating  the  quantities  of  milk  and  milk  fat  produced  by  the  same  quantity  of 
drr  matter,  we  notice  that  dnring  the  six  weeks  when  milk  analyses  were  made  the 
fodder  com  ration  was  somewhat  more  productive.  While,  as  we  learned;  the  cows 
ate  more  dry  matter  on  silage  than  on  fodder  corn  in  these  weeks  and  produced  more 
milk  and  milk  fat,  the  increase  in  yield  did  not  come  up  to  increase  in  fat  content, 
ami  consequently  100  pounds'of  dry  matter  in  the  fodder  com  ration  produced  some- 
what more  than  the  same  quantity  in  the  silage  ration.     «     «    » 

When  we  consider  the  total  quantity  of  the  same  food  consumed  by  the  20  cows 
during  the  whole  experiment,  and  also  the  milk  produced,  we  notice  that  28,160.9 
poands  of  dry  matter  dnring  the  silage  period  produced  practically  the  same  quan- 
tity of  milk  as  did  the  25.143.9  pounds  of  dry  matter  during  the  fodder  com  periods. 
Putting  it  in  a  different  form,  we  find  that  100  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  the  fodder 
c«Ri  ration  produced  78.7  pounds  of  mUk,  and  in  the  silage  ration  70.4  ponnds  of  milk, 
1  difference  in  favor  of  the  fodder  corn  ration  of  8.6  pounds,  or  12  per  cent. 

Thia  is  exactly  the  same  result  as  obtained  in  last  year's  experiment,  the  dry  mat- 
ter in  the  fodder  com  giving  a  12  per  cent  better  result  in  the  milk  yield,  or  1  pound 
of  dry  matter  in  the  fodder  com  ration  i)roduced  the  same  results  as  1.12  pounds  of 
dry  matter  in  the  silage  ration. 

Considering  the  relation  between  the  milk  produced  by  the  cows  and 
the  area  of  land  from  which  the  fodder  fed  in  both  cases  was  obtained, 
it  is  found  by  ealenlation  that  with  the  silage  fi'om  1  acre  377  pounds 
nore  milk  was  produced  than  with  the  dry  fodder  from  the  same 
area.  But  to  accomplish  this  81  pounds  more  hay  and  141  pounds 
moie  grain  were  fed  with  the  silage  than  with  the  fodder  com  from  an 
acre.  Allowing  $7  per  ton  for  the  hay,  $15  per  ton  for  the  grain,  and 
tl  per  100  pounds  for  the  milk,  the  net  profit  of  the  silage  over  the 
lodder  com  from  1  acre  is  shown  to  be  $2.43.  This  takes  account  only 
of  the  first  cost  of  the  feed,  without  reference  to  the  question  of  labor. 
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This  $2.43  would  represent  243  pounds  of  milk  at  $1  per  100  pounds, 
which  would  correspond  to  about  12  pounds  of  butter. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  result  is  obtained  on  an  experiment  with  twenty  cows 
that  were  fed  the  product  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  an  8|-acre  field.  Considerable  con- 
fidence is  therefore  placed  in  the  correctness  of  the  results  and  the  general  applica- 
bility of  the  conclusions  drawn  to  the  conditions  of  our  general  Wisconsin  farmers. 
Summarizing  our  work  in  this  line,  we  have  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  A  daily  ration  of  4  pounds  of  hay  and  7  pounds  of  grain  feed,  with  com  silage 
or  field-cured  fodder  com  ad  libit  umj  fed  to  twenty  cows  during  sixteen  weeks,  produced 
a  total  quantity  of  19,813.4  pounds  of  milk  during  the  silage  periods  and  19,801.2 
pounds  of  milk  during  the  fodder  com  periods. 

(2)  When  we  consider  the  areas  of  land  from  which  the  silage  and  fodder  com  fed 
were  obtained,  we  find  that  the  silage  would  have  produced  243  x>ounds  more  milk 
per  acre  than  the  dry  fodder,  or  the  equivalent  of  12  pounds  of  butter.  This  is  a 
gain  of  a  little  more  than  3  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  silage. 

A  preliminary  experiment  on  the  influence  of  imperfect  venti- 
lation upon  milch  cows,  F.  H.  King  ( Wisconsin  Sta,  Report  for  1891^ 
pp.  61-^8). 

Synopsis, — In  two  experiments  with  twenty  and  twenty-five  cows,  respectively,  made 
to  observe  the  effects  of  good  and  poor  ventilation,  the  yield  of  milk  was  largrt 
in  the  periods  of  good  ventilation  than  in  those  of  poor  ventilation. 

To  study  the  relative  eflfects  of  good  and  poor  ventilation  ui)on  mOch 
cows,  an  experiment  was  commenced  April  8  with  twenty  animals. 
After  a  preliminary  period  extending  to  April  19  the  experiment  proper 
began  and  continued  for  fourteen  days,  which  were  divided  into  six 
periods,  four  of  two  days  and  two  of  three  days  each. 

In  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  periods  the  animals  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  poor  ventilation,  and  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  x)eriods 
under  good  ventilation.  A  record  was  kept  of  the  yield  of  milk,  water 
drank,  temperature  of  the  stable,  and  the  weights  of  the  animals,  and 
the  results  of  these  observations  are  tabulated.  These  show  that 
slightly  more  milk  was  produced  during  the  periods  of  good  ventila- 
tion, that  the  cows  drank  on  an  average  11.4  pounds  more  water  per 
day  under  the  conditions  of  poor  ventilation,  and  that  "in  all  cases  the 
the  mean  weight  of  the  herd  increased  under  the  conditions  of  good 
ventilation,  while  under  the  reverse  conditions  there  was  a  loss,  the 
average  amount  per  cow  being  10.75  pounds  for  each  change.'' 

There  was  a  difference  of  6.3^  F.  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  stable  daring  iht 
well  and  poorly  ventilated  periods,  and  this  difference  probably  explains,  in  part 
at  least,  the  greater  amount  of  water  drank  during  the  periods  of  poor  ventila- 
tion.    •     *    * 

The  diff'erences  in  ventilation  do  not  appear  to  have  had  an  appreciable  inflnence 
upon  the  quantity  of  food  eaten,  for  the  amounts  consumed  imder  both  conditionB 
were  practically  the  same. 

In  another  experiment  with  twenty-five  cows,  lasting  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  days,  an  attempt  was  made  to  observe  the  effects  of  small 
difference  in  ventilation  by  closing  the  two  large  ventilators  in  the  stable 
on  alternate  nights.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  there  was 
a  slight  balance  in  milk  yield  in  favor  of  the  more  perfect  ventilation. 
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Feeding  milk  to  cows,  J.  Wilson  and  G.  E.  Patrick  (Iowa  Sta. 
Bui  Ifo.  17y  May,  1892,  pp.  389-^92). 

Spi&pM. — ^Whole  milk  and  Hkim  milk  fed  to  two  Holstein  cows  at  pastare  seemed 
to  keep  up  the  yield  and  qnality  of  milk  at  a  time  when  pastures  were  drying 
np  and  when  shrinkage  was  general  with  all  cows  on  pasturage  alone. 

Two  Holstein  cows,  nearly  new  in  milk,  were  fed  fiwm  Jnne  21  to 
Aagost  29,  in  four  i)eriods,  as  follows :  Period  1,  pasturage  and  40 
pounds  of  whole  milk  per  head  daily  for  twenty-six  days;  period  2, 
pasturage  alone  for  nine  days;  period  3,  pasturage  and  40  pounds  of 
skim  milk  per  day  for  fourteen  days;  and  period  4,  pasturage  alone. 
The  pasturage  was  on  a  good  blue  grass  pasture.  Ko  grain  of  any 
kind  was  given.  The  milk  produced  in  each  period  was  tested  by  means 
of  composite  samples  analyzed  every  four  or  five  days.  The  milk  of 
each  cow  was  weighed  at  each  milking.  These  results  and  the  calculated 
amounts  of  total  solids  and  of  fat  are  tabulated.  The  average  compo- 
sition of  the  milk  in  each  period  and  the  average  yield  per  day  of  milk, 
sohds,  and  fat  are  here  given. 

Daily  averages  by  period9. 


Pafitnrage  and  whole  milk, 
Jose  n-Jnl  J  16 

Paatonge  slime,  July  17-25  . . 

Pastozaee  and  skim  milk, 
Jnlyii-Aiig.  8 

Ptstma^  alone,  Aug.  9-29 . . . 


Cow  No.  155. 


Yield 

of 
milk. 


Lb$. 

3^:7 
34.7 

32.4 
27.6 


Total  solids 
in  milk. 


PercL 


12.06 
11.86 


11.78 
11.23 


Lbs. 


4.788 
4.117 


3.855 
3.295 


Fat  in  milk. 


Peret. 


2.98 
2.75 


2.77 
2.72 


Lb». 


1.183 
0.959 


0.925 
0.747 


Cow  No.  151. 


^^^^    Total  solids' 


of 
milk. 


in  milk. 


Lbs.   Peret 


32.8 
27.9 


27.6 
23.6 


11.71 
11.37 


11.21 
11.38 


Lbs. 


4.612 
3.170 


3.089 
2.731 


Fat  in  milk. 


Peret 


3.14 
2.95 


2.88 
2.91 


Lbs. 


1.032 
0.823 


0.791 
0.086 


In  both  cases  feeding  milk  had  the  eflfect  of  keeping  up  the  flow  of  milk 
and  its  quality  as  well.  The  pastures  dried  up  during  the  summer  and 
'*  shrinkage  was  general  with  all  cows  that  had  nothing  but  pastur- 
age." As  soon  as  the  milk  or  skim  milk  was  discontinued  the  milk 
shnmk  in  quantity  and  in  solids  and  fat. 

Feeding  beets  and  potatoes  for  batter,  J.  Wilson,  D.  B.  Bisbee, 
and  F.  A.  Leighton  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  No.  17,  May,  1892,  pp.  371-377).— 
With  a  view  to  testing  the  value  of  sugar  beets  and  potatoes  for  butter  pro- 
duction, two  lots  of  two  cows  each  were  fed  from  December  1  to  July 
29,  lot  1  receiving  sugar  beets  and  lot  2  potatoes.  Lot  1  consisted  of  a 
Shorthorn  cow  and  a  Holstein  heifer,  and  lot  2  of  a  Shorthorn  cow  and 
a  high-grade  Jersey  heifer.  From  20  to  60  pounds  of  beets  per  head 
WCTe  fed  daily  and  from  10  to  60  pounds  of  potatoes.  With  these  corn 
fodder  and  a  varying  grain  ration  were  fed.  Butter  was  made  from 
tke  mOk  of  each  lot  on  three  dates,  January  19,  January  26,  and  Feb- 
nwry  22.  The  data  obtained  on  these  occasions  are  given.  It  is  stated 
that  the  butter  from  the  lot  receiving  sugar  beets  was  of  better  flavor 
ttd  e^T  8^4  kept  better  than  that  made  from  the  lot  receiving  pota- 
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toes,  but  tbat  "the  higher  grades  of  butter  can  not  be  made  from 
heavy  feeding  of  either  raw  sugar  be^ts  or  raw  potatoes.^ 

Winter  rations  for  breeding  ewes,  J.  A.  Craig  ( WUconMn  StM. 
Report  for  1891,  pp.  5-14). 

Synopsis. — A  comparisou  was  made  of  rations  contaiDiug  either  dry  com  fodder,  ost 
straw,  er  hay,  and  those  containing  com  silage,  clover  silage,  or  sogar  bcet*,fM' 
wintering  breeding  ewes.  Mixed  grain  rations  were  fed  in  each  comparihon.  Of 
the  dry  fodders  the  cut  corn  fodder  on  the  whole  gave  the  best  results,  although 
the  oat  straw  ration  gave  good  results  and  was  the  cheapest  ration.  Com  siligv 
led  the  succulent  fodders  and  was  more  satisfactory  than  sugar  beets. 

Two  cxperimehts  are  reported,  each  with  12  high-grade  Shopshire 
ewes,  lasting  eight  weeks,  from  January  21  to  March  18.  Both  were  made 
to  compare  different  coarse  fodders  when  a  constant  grain  ration  was 
fed.  The  current  market  prices  of  the  food  used  were,  com  fodder  14, 
corn  silage  $2,  clover  silage  $2,  oat  straw  $3,  hay  $8,  sugar  beets  12, 
and  bran  $12  per  ton,  and  oats  30  cents  per  bushel. 

GomparxHon  of  dry  fodders, — The  ewes  were  divided  into  three  lots 
of  four  each,  all  receiving  like  amounts  of  oats,  bran,  and  sugar  beets.  In 
addition  lot  1  received  cut  corn  fodder,  lot  2  oat  straw,  and  lot  3  bine 
grass  hay,  each  fed  ad  libitum.  The  object  was  not  to  fatten  the  ani- 
mals, but  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  for  breeding.  There  was  a 
small  average  gain  for  each  lot.  Slightly  more  corn  fodder  was  con- 
sumed than  hay  or  oat  straw,  but  the  amount  refused  was  also  larger 
with  corn  fodder. 

Following  is  the  cost  of  the  rations  of  the  different  lots: 


Cost  of  food  for  four  ewe«  for  eight  weekn . 
Cost  of  food  for  one  ewe  for  one  day 


Lot  1  (com    Lot  2  (oat  ,  t«*  n  rkm^\ 
fodder).    '     straw).     'Lot5  0«y»- 


$2.30  I 
0.01 


$1,010  ' 
0.008  I 


0.012 


(1)  Cut  com  fodder  gave  the  best  results,  as  the  ewes  so  fed  were  maintained  cheaply, 
they  kei)t  in  the  best  health,  their  fleeces  were  in  the  best  condition,  and  after 
lambing  they  gave  the  most  abundant  supply  of  milk. 

(2)  Oat  straw  as  a  fodder  for  sheep  is  shown  by  this  experiment  to  have  a  higher 
feeding  value  than  is  commonly  credited  to  it.  Combined  with  a  small  quantity  of 
grain  and  succulent  food  it  offers  the  best  ration  for  carrying  breeding  ewes  over  win- 
tor  at  the  least  expense.  Ewes  were  kept  in  good  condition  on  a  ration  consisting 
largely  of  oat  straw  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  cent  a  day.  •  »  *  While  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  recommend  an  exclusive  straw  and  grain  ration  on  this  trial  alone,  yet 
it  Is  evident  that  oat  straw  may  be  with  profit  more  largely  used  with  other  fodders. 

(3)  While  hay  is  a  good  dry  fodder  for  sheep,  yet  looking  for  the  best  results  and 
closest  economy  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  preference  to  oat  straw  and  com  fod- 
der, where  these  fodders  are  available  at  the  valuation  given  in  our  scale  of  prices. 

Comparison  of  sneeulent  fodders. — As  in  the  preceding  experiment, 
the  ewes  were  divided  into  three  lots  of  four  each  and  all  received  the 
same  ration  of  oats,  bran,  and  hay.  In  addition  to  these,  lot  1  re- 
ceived corn  silage,  lot  2  clover  silage,  and  lot  3  sugar  beets.    Of  these, 
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the  ewes  were  fed  only  enough  to  keep  them  in  good  breeding  con- 
dition, the  auionnts  given  being  practically  the  same  for  all  three  lots. 
Each  lot  made  a  slight  gain  in  weight.  The  cost  of  the  several 
rations  was  as  follows : 


Lot  1  (corn '  Lot  2  (clo-  |  Lot  3  (Hng- 
silage).     I  ver  silage).'   arlx^ts). 


Cmi  id  food  for  fonr  ewes  for  eight  we<^1(8  . 
CoBt  of  food  for  on©  ewe  ftir  one  dav 


$2.67 
0.011 


$2.91 
0.018 


$2.76 
0.012 


(1)  Com  silage  is  a  valuable  fodder  for  breeding  ewes,  surpassing  the  other  suc- 
rolent  fodders  used  in  this  experiment  in  its  cheapness,  by  keeping  the  sheep  in  good, 
thriving  condition,  and  leailing  to  a  good  flow  of  milk. 

(2)  Clover  milage  if  properly  preserved  is  a  good  sheep  food.  The  sheep  after 
g«*tting  used  to  it  eat  it  with  avidity  and  do  well  on  it.  Against  it  is  the  cost  of 
niaking  and  the  difficulty  in  preserving  it. 

v3)  Sugar  beet^i  are  liked  by  sheep,  but  they  can  not  be  said  to  ecjual  either  of  the 
other  succulent  fotlders  experimented  with.  They  are  apt  to  induce  scouring  if  fed 
in  <tiiantitie8  of  over  4  pounds  daily  to  each  ewe. 

Inflaence  of  different  rationB  on  the  growth  of  wool  and  in- 
crease in  live  "weight  of  fattening  sheep,  J.  A.  CRAia  ( Winconsin 
Stn.  Report  far  1891,  pp.  U-23), 

Sgncpm*. — A  comparison  of  a  carbonaceous  with  a  nitrogenous  diet  for  wethers. 
Two  lot*  of  6  animals  each  were  fed  the  respective  rations  for  twelve  weeks. 
The  cheapest  gain  in  live  weight  was  made  on  the  carbonaceous  ration,  although 
a  larger  gain  in  weight  and  slightly  more  wool  were  produced  on  the  nitroge- 
nous ration. 

In  the  stndy  of  this  qnestion  twelve  grade  Shropshire  wethers  were 

tised,  averaging  about  9  months  old  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial. 

They  were  shorn  and  then  divided  into  two  lots.    After  an  introductory 

l>eriod  of  two  weeks  they  were  fed  for  twelve  weeks  (January  19  to  April 

13)  as  follows:  Lot  1,  a  carbonaceous  ration  consisting  of  shelled  com, 

«ut  com  fodder,  and  com  silage,  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1: 10;  and 

^<»t  2,  a  nitrogenous  ration  composed  of  equal  parts  of  oats  and  oil 

iii^al,  and  clover  hay  and  clover  silage,  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of 

1*.  3.(i.     Both  lots  were  given  all  they  would  eat  of  the  respective 

rations.    The  current  prices  of  the  materials  composing  the  rations 

^«re,  com  fodder  $4,  clover  hay  $8,  corn  and  clover  silage  $2  each, 

aud  oil  meal  $20  per  ton,  and  oats  30  cents  and  corn  40  cents  per 

^nshel.  The  table  of  weekly  gains  in  live  weight  shows  that  lot  1  gained 

1^1  pounds  on  the  carbonaceous  ration  and  lot  2  gained  214  pounds  <m 

the  nitrogenous  ration. 

In  lot  1  there  were  two  wethers  that  did  not  develop  as  they  should  have  done 
liad  they  been  thrifty.  They  were  never  unwell,  yet  they  were  always  poor  feeders. 
Dnringthe  period  they  gained  only  24  pounds  and  25  pounds,  respectively.  In  lot 
2  there  was  one  wether  thsit  wa«  also  unthrifty,  as  it  only  gained  26  pounds  during 
the  exp<>riment.  H»<1  these  wethers  been  of  average  vigor  the  co»t  of  gain  would 
bve  been  materially  reduced  and  the  difference  between  the  lots  in  the  total  gain 
night  have  l>een  much  less. 
5241— yo.  2 6 
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The  financial  results  for  each  lot  were  as  follows: 


Lot  1  (car- I    Lot2(ai- 
bonacooos) .  •  trogeiMnis). 


CoBt  of  food  consttined 

Coat  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  in  live  weight,  including  wool. 


$0.70    I       $IL85 
0.087  0.(653 


"Considering  the  cost  of  gain  made  by  the  two  lots,  we  find  that  lot 
1  increased  in  live  weight  at  a  rate  of  $1.80  cheaper  per  100  pounds 
gain  than  lot  2.  In  the  experiment  of  a  similar  nature  conducted  last 
year  [Annual  Keport  of  the  Station  for  1800,  p.  16;  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  n,  p, 
437J  the  lot  fed  a  carbonaceous  ration  made  not  only  the  cheaper  gain, 
but  also  slightly  the  greater." 

The  length  of  the  wool  was  measured  halfway  between  the  shoulder 
and  the  elbow,  the  loss  by  washing  determined,  and  the  parts  of  the 
body  weighed  at  the  time  of  slaughtering.    These  data  are  tabulated. 

Slightly  better  results  in  wool  growth  were  obtained  from  the  wethers  that  were 
fed  the  nitrogenous  ration,  as  they  clipx>ed  Vk  total  of  2.6  ponnds  on  washed  and  0.8 
pound  washed  wool  more  than  those  fed  tlie  carbonaceons  ration.  The  difference  in 
the  weight  was  due  almost  altogether  to  the  greater  amount  of  yolk  in  the  fleeces  in 
the  wethers  that  received  the  nitrogenous  ration.  The  fleeces  of  lot  1  lost  29  i»frr 
cent  of  their  weight  in  the  tub-\va«hing  and  those  of  lot  2,  34  per  cent. 

There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  differences  of  the  lots  in  regard  to  the  mixture  of 
fat  and  lean  in  the  carcasses. 

[The  results  of  this  trial  are  compared  with  those  of  a  previous  trial  refeTreil  to 
above.]  The  figures  will  show  that  not  only  does  the  fattening  of  sheep  supply  thr, 
farmer  with  a  steady  and  easily  accessible  market  on  his  farm  for  some  of  his  fann 
produce,  but  also  yields  him  a  good  margin  of  jirofit. 

Shearing  wethers  in  winter  before  fattening  them,  J.  A.  Cbak; 
{Wisconsin  Sta.  Keport  for  ]S91,  pp.  23-^7). 

iSynops'ut, — A  trial  wjismade  with  two  lots  of  three  wethers  each,  one  of  which  wae 
shorn  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  and  the  other  left  unshorn.  Both  lot^  re-i 
ceived  the  same  food  ad  libitum.  The  unshorn  lot  proiluced  the  larger  g^sun  t»i1 
live  weight  and  of  wool  and  at  the  least  cost.  The  tiial  was  unfavorable  to 
shearing, 

December  12  six  wethers,  *^of  similar  breeding  and  much  alike  in  lieeoe 
and  type/'  were  selected  and  divided  into  two  lots  weighing  291  and 
282  pounds  respectively.  One  lot  was  shorn  at  once  and  the  other 
left  unshorn.  After  a  preliminary  period  of  two  weeks  the  experiment 
proper  began  February  2  and  continued  until  April  20.  At  the  begin^ 
ningofthe  experiment  the  unshorn  lot  weighed  302  pounds  and  tb^ 
shorn  lot  296  pounds.  Both  lots  were  given  all  they  would  eat  oi 
meadow  hay,  sugar  beets,  and  a  grain  mixture  consisting  of  one  pari 
of  oil  meal,  one  part  of  oats,  and  four  parts  of  whole  com  by  weig^ht 
The  tabulated  results  of  food  eaten  and  weekly  gains  in  live  weighl 
show  that  in  eleven  weeks  the  shorn  lot  gained  120  pounds  in  livti 
weight  at  a  cost  of  |5.64,  or  4.7  cents  per  pound,  and  the  unahom  \oi 
gained  127  pounds  live  weight  at  a  cost  of  $5.55,  or  4.4  cents  per  pounds 
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The  cost  of  the  rations  is  calculated  on  the  market  prices  given  in  the 
above  experiment  with  breediag  ewes. 

It  will  be  8e«*ii  that  lot  2,  left  unsliorn,  not  only  made  a  greater  total  gain  than  the 
fhoTu  wethers  of  lot  1,  but  also  made  a  cheaper  gain.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  the 
temperature  of  the  8he<»p  shed  in  which  these  wethers  were  fed  had  no  doubt  some 
influence  on  the  rc«ults  of  the  experiment.  *  »  »  The  average  temperature  of 
the  shed  daring  the  period  of  experiment  was  about  35<^  F. 

The  prodnction  of  wool  was  as  follows:  At  the  first  shearing,  De- 
cember 12,  lot  1  (shoni)  yielded  a  total  of  16.4  pounds,  and  at  the 
second  shearing,  AprD  24, 12.1  i)ound8,  making  a  total  of  28.5  pounds. 
The  unshorn  lot  when  shorn  April  24  gave  a  total  of  32.7  pounds  of 
unwashed  wool,  or  4.2  pounds  more  than  lot  1.    On  the  basis  of  that 
assumption,  the  unshorn  lot  would  have  yielded  16.4  i)ounds  of  wool, 
the  same  as  the  shorn  lot,  if  they  had  been  shorn  December  12.    It  is 
seen  that  during  the  experiment  the  unshorn  lot  produced  16.3  pounds 
of  unwashed  wool  as  compared  with  12.1  pounds  produced  by  the  shorn 
lot  in  the  same  time.    In  tub-washing  the  fleeees  of  the  shorn  lot  lost 
36  per  cent  and  those  of  the  unshorn  lot  44  x)er  cent,  showing  that  the 
latter  contained  8  per  cent  more  yolk  than  the  former.    The  wool  from 
the  shorn  lot  was  naturally  much  shorter  in  staple.    Subtracting  the 
weight  of  the  wool  produced  from  the  total  gain  in  live  weight,  the 
actual  gain  in  flesh  was  found  to  be  107.9  pounds  for  the  shorn  lot  and 
110.7  pounds  for  the  unshorn  lot,  a  difference  of  only  2.7  pounds. 

Both  lots  were  slaughtered  and  the  data  secured  are  tabulated. 
These  show  material  difference  between  the  two  lots. 

Aa  the  results  of  tbis  single  trial  it  appears  that — 

(1)  When  fed  in  common  sheep  sheds  of  an  average  temperature  of  35°  F.  it  is  not 
ftdrisable  to  shear  fattening  wethers  in  December. 

(2)  The  wethers  left  unshorn  gave  in  this  trial  the  greater  gain  in  wool  and  mut- 
ton combined  at  the  least  cost. 

(3)  The  unshorn  wethers  yielded  the  greater  weight  of  wool,  and  that  also  of  a 
n»ore  marketable  length  of  staple,  though  it  contained  slightly  more  yolk. 

(4)  The  unshorn  wethers  made  the  greater  gain  in  flesh,  and  in  addition  the  mut- 
ton did  not  differ  in  its  proportions  of  fat  and  lean  from  that  of  the  shorn  lot. 

Feeding  grain  to  lambs  before  weaning  them,  J.  A.  GBAia 
{WiseonHti  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  27-33). 

%03>fif.— A  comparison  on  three  lots  of  three  ewes  and  three  rams  each  of  feeding 
grain  to  the  lambs  or  the  same  amount  to  the  ewes  and  of  feeding  no  grain,  the 
Miimalw  in  each  case  being  on  good  pasturage.  The  best  results  were  shown  from 
feeding  grain  to  the  lambs.  The  result  was  better  than  when  the  grain  was  fed  to 
ihb  ewes  instead  of  the  lambs.  The  inference  was  that  lambs  should  be  taught 
to  eat  grain  as  early  as  possible. 

To  ascertain  whether  grain  conld.be  profitably  fed  to  lambs  mnning 
▼ith  their  dams  on  good  pasture,  and  if  so  whether  it  was  better  to 
feed  it  directly  to  the  lambs  or  to  the  ewes,  nine  high-grade  Shropshire 
ewes  with  nine  lainbs  were  selected.  The  ewes  and  lambs  wore  uniform 
in  type  and  quality,  having  been  sired  by  the  same  ram.    They  were 
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divided  into  tliree  even  lots.  In  the  case  of  lot  1  the  lambs  received 
all  they  would  eat  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  com  meal,  one  part  bran, 
and  one  fourth  part  oil  meal  by  weight,  the  ewes  receiving  only  pas- 
turage. The  lambs  of  lot  2  received  no  grain,  but  the  same  amount  of 
grain  wsis  fed  to  the  ewes  as  was  consumed  by  the  lambs  in  lot  1. 
Neither  the  ewes  nor  lambs  in  lot  3  received  any  grain.  All  the  lotfi 
were  kept  on  pasturage  of  a  similar  character.  During  rainy  weather 
the  lots  were  kept  in  sheds,  receiving  roots,  com  fodder,  and  hay,  the 
amounts  of  which  were  noted  and  charged  to  each  lot.  The  feeding 
lasted  from  April  30  to  July  9 — ten  weeks.  The  data  as  to  the  food 
consumed,  gain  in  live  weight,  and  cost  of  the  food  are  tabulated.  The 
author  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  It  i«  good  management  to  feed  the  lambs  before  weaning  them  all  they  wiUeat 
of  Hueh  grain  mixtures  hh  that  used  in  this  experiment.  The  h>t  of  three  lambs  so  fr^ 
made  an  exeess  gain  over  the  lot  reeeiving  no  grain  of  25  pounds  daring  ten  weeks  a* 
a  cost  of  56  cents. 

(2)  To  feed  the  ewes  the  grain  mixture  instead  of  the  lambs  is  not  likely  to  giTea? 
good  results  a«  feeding  it  to  the  lambs  direct,  though  it  does  seem  that  a  combinatioi 
of  both  practices  would  be  the  best. 

(3)  To  make  the  cheajiest  and  the  greatest  gain  for  each  pound  of  grain  consumed 
the  lambs  should  be  taught  to  eat  grain  as  early  in  life  as  possible. 

Feeding  lambs,  C.  F.  Ci  rtiss  (loica  Sia.  Bui  Xo,  17^  May^  1892,  pp, 
37S-3Si). — The  results  are  rei)orted  of  feeding  three  lots  of  from  two 
to  three  lambs  each  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  days- 
December  1  to  April  1 — as  follows: 

Lot  1,  oats,  oil  meal,  bran,  and  hay;  nntritive  ratio  1:6.5. 

Lot  2,  shelled  corn,  hay,  and  oat  straw;  nutritive  ratio  1:11.9. 

Lot  3,  oats,  shelled  corn,  bran,  oil  meal,  and  hay;  nutritive  ratio  1:7.2. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  lot  1  (three  lambs)  weighed  211 
pcmnds,  lot  2  (three  lambs)  207  pounds,  and  lot  3  (two  lambs)  135  pounds. 
Each  lot  was  kept  by  itself  and  given  exercise  in  the  open  air  daily. 
Salt  was  accessible  to  them  at  all  times.  The  average  gain  in  live  weight 
per  animal  in  lot  I  was  25  pounds;  in  lot  2, 13 J  pounds;  and  in  lot  3,  20 
pounds.  With  oil  meal  at  ^25,  bran  at  $10,  hay  at  $5,  and  straw  at 
$2  per  ton,  and  oats  at  25^  c(»nts  and  corn  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  the 
gain  in  live  weight  of  lot  1  cost  6.2  cents  per  pound;  of  lot  2,  5.7  cents 
per  pound ;  and  of  lot  3,  5.65  cents  per  pound. 

"  The  corn-fed  lambs  made  no  apparent  growth.  The  gain  in  weight 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  fattening  instead  of  growing."  The  ration 
of  lot  3  "  gave  the  cheai)est  gain  and  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  although  the  gain  was  less  than  that  of  the  lambs  on  the  nar- 
row ration.  The  lambs  in  this  lot  made  a  satisfactory  growth  and  im- 
provement in  flesh."  A  lamb  from  lotl  sheared  3  pounds  of  wool  and 
one  from  lot  2, 3  pounds.  Both  had  been  sheared  the  i)revious  Octo- 
ber. "There  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  market  value  of  the 
wool.'    On  slaughtering  these  two  lambs  little  difterence  was  seen  in 
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the  quality  of  the  nmtton,  though  that  from  lot  1  was  believed  to  be 
*^rather  more  juicy  and  tender  than  that  of  the  corn-fed  lot." 

Winter  feeding  of  hogs  (Iow4t  ISta.  Bui  No.  17y  May,  1892,  pp.  385- 
388). — The  indications  from  a  trial  of  feeding  three  sows  from  one  and 
a  half  to  three  years  old  and  six  shoat^  on  cornand-cob  meal,  ear  corn, 
ground  oats,  buttermilk,  and  bran  or  oil  meal,  were  "  that  when  corn  is 
25  cents  per  bushel  and  hogs  4  cents  a  pound  winter  feeding  will  pay 
better  than  selling  the  com,  and  that  young  hogs  will  yield  a  gieater 
profit  than  old  ones." 

Feeding  value  of  whey,  W.  A.  Henby  {Wisconsin  Sta.  Report  for 
1891,  pp.  38-48). — Tlds  account  of  experiments  in  feeding  whey  to  pigs 
is  reprinted  from  Bulletin  No.  27  of  the  station  (E.  S.  K.,  vol.  in,  p.  48). 

The  result  of  crossing  the  Shropshire  with  the  American  Me- 
rino, J.  A.  Cbaig  ( Wisconsin  tita.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  55-57).— Bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  grading  up  a  flock  of  ewes  for  breeding  mutton 
sheep  and  of  the  eflfect  of  the  change  from  the  growing  of  fine  wool  to 
the  breeding  of  mutton  sheep,  an  account  is  given  of  work  commenced 
ill  1889  of  crossing  Merino  ewes  with  pure  bred  Shropshire  rams: 

While  there  has  been  a  material  gain  in  the  form  of  these  sheep  over  that  of  the 
Merino  for  mutton -breeding,  there  has  been  an  additional  gain  in  the  wool  clipped; 
for  that  from  the  hrst  cross  used  brought  us  a  higher  price  in  the  Chicago  market 
than  that  of  either  our  Merinos  or  Shropshirea.  »  ♦  *  From  the  results  obtained 
it  seems  reasonable  to  exx>ect  that  with  three,  or  at  most  four  top  crosses  of  such  a 
breed  as  the  Shropshire  upon  even  such  an  extremely  different  type  as  the  Merino, 
offspring  would  result  that  could  not  practically  bo  distinguished  from  the  pure-bred 
.Shropshire.  The  time  it  will  take  to  reach  that  degree  of  development  will  depend 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  impressive  power  of  the  rams  that  are  used.  By  ob- 
wrring  the  results  of  using  the  rams  employed  in  this  work  on  the  other  ewes  of  our 
Hock,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  didiiot  possess  more  than  common  impressive  powers. 
Yet  we  have  lambs,  with  only  two  top  crosses  of  the  Shropshire  or  Merinos,  that  are 
not  easily  distinguished  from  others  of  pure  Shropshire  breeding.  The  imi)ortance 
of  this  to  the  farmer  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  purchasing  a  pure-bred  mutton  ram  of 
ordluary  constitutional  vigor  he  may  hope  to  establish  in  four  years  a  flock  of  high- 
gnded  mutton  sheep  that  wiU  approach  near  to  the  best  type  of  any  of  the  mutton 
breedB. 


VETERIKART  SCIENCE. 

Chemical  componnds  for  preventing  the  growth  of  horns  on  cat- 
tle, L.  H.  Adams  ( Wiscomin  Sta.  Report/or  1891,  pp.  289-291,  plates  2).— 
The  gucccssfiil  use  is  reported  of  two  compounds,  the  names  of  which 
are  not  mentioned. 

It  was  fonnd  in  a  majority  of  instances  that  the  best  results  were  reached  when 
the  compound  was  applied  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  locate  the  little  horn  but- 
ton on  the  calf's  head,  which  usually  can  be  done  when  it  is  but  three  or  four  days 
old.    •    •    • 

la  our  tests  in  several  instances  the  fluid  was  applied  to  but  one  horn  button, 
tbe  othej  lie  effect  usually  was  to  entirely  stop  the  growth 
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of  one  horn,  while  the  other  grew  naturally.  [In  one  iuHtance]  the  wde  of  th« 
head  to  which  the  eliemiral  was  applied  not  only  failed  to  develop  the  horn,  bat 
oven  the  heavy  baHo  which  grows  out  from  the  skull  to  support  it. 

Ergotism  in  cattle,  M.  Stalker  (loica  Stn.  Bui.  No.  17,  May,  W2, 
pp.  453-456). — An  account  of  a  disastrous  outbreak  of  ergotism  among 
a  heard  of  cattle  which  had  been  fed  on  hay  made  from  wild  rye 
affected  with  ergot. 


DAIRTINO. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

Hand  power  cream  separators,  C.  L.  Penny  (Delmcare  8fa.  J5«I. 
Ko.  17,  June,  1S92,  pp.  13,  figs.  2). 

Synopsis, — Comparisons  of  the  De  Laval  and  30-gallon  Victoria  hand  separators 
showed  that  they  skimmed  about  equally  close  and  as  close  as  the  power 
machines,  but  that  the  Victoria  required  about  twice  as  much  power  as  the 
De  Laval  to  skim  the  same  quantity  of  milk. 

Illustrated  descriptions  are  given  of  the  De  Laval  (Baby  separator) 
and  the  Victoria  hand  separators.  Tests  were  made  to  compare  the 
relative  merits  of  these  machines  as  to  (1)  the  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the 
skim  milk,  (2)  necessary  speed,  and  (3)  the  power  required  for  running. 
Both  a  20-gallon  and  a  30-gallon  Victoria  separator  were  used. 

The  only  comparison  reported  of  the  thoroughness  of  skimming  was 
on  a  skim  milk  from  the  cold  setting  process.  From  59  pounds  of  tliis 
containing  0.45  pound  of  fat  the  De  Laval  separated  0.38  pound,  and 
from  63  pounds  of  the  same  skim  milk  containing  49  pounds  of  fat  the 
Victoria  separated  0.42  pound  of  fat. 

[Trials  with  diflferent  rates  of  speed]  show  that  the  speed  reconmiended  for  each, 
viz,  forty  or  forty-two  revolutions  of  the  crank  for  the  De  Laval,  and  forty-six  or 
forty-eight  for  the  Victoria,  is  as  low  as  high  efficiency  will  allow.  *  *  *  So  far 
as  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  is  concerned,  it  will  appear  that  a  considerably  lower 
temperature  than  the  one  required  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  machines,  viz,  85"^  to 
90^  F.  will  do  no  harm,  so  that  milk  might  stand  some  time  before  separation  and 
yet  suffer  no  material  loss  in  the  skim  milk.  *  *  *  In  point  of  capa<;ity  the  largiT 
Victoria  is  about  equal  to  the  De  Laval  and  the  smaller  Victoria  a  little  over  two 
thirds  as  large.  *'  *^  ♦•  From  a  large  number  of  actual  tests  made  by  two  dif- 
ferent methods,  it  was  found  that  the  De  Laval  requires  0.11  horse  power,  th<» 
smaller  Victoi  ia  0. 17,  and  the  larger  0.225.  To  run  the  De  Laval  for  one  hour  it  would 
re(|uirc  the  energy  of  a  ton  weight  falling  109  feet,  168  feet  for  the  smaller  Victoria, 
and  223  feet  for  the  larger  Victoria.  Wi  thou  t  regard  to  time,  the  smaller  Victoria  re- 
quires about  two  and  one  fifth  times  and  the  larger  about  twice  as  much  power  ai 
the  De  Laval  to  skim  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  *  »  *  The  De  Laval  owes  ita 
a«lvantage  here  to  the  twenty-seven  tin  rings  inside  its  bowl.  Without  these  ring*, 
but  under  otherwise  similar  conditions,  it  leaves  from  seven  to  eight  times  as  much 
fat  in  the  skim  milk  as  when  running  with  the  rings  in  the  regular  way. 

The  difference  in  the  power  required  by  these  two  kinds  of  separators,  in  view  of 
their  substantial  equality  in  other  respects  will,  it  is  believed,  decide  in  favor  of 
the  De  Laval.     *    *    *    It  is  doubtful  if  a  man  of  but  ordinary  strength  could  eaailf 
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run  either  size  of  Victoria  for  an  hour  continnoiiBly.  *  *  *  If  some  other  force 
than  man  power  be  used  the  rather  wide  difference  between  the  two  makes  of 
machine  disappears. 

The  aathor  questions  the  advisability  of  using  hand  power  for  sepa- 
rating milk.  "To  take  an  hour's  time  of  an  able  man  morning  and 
night  to  do  something  that  a  horse  will  do  equally  well  is  a  waste  of 
reeources." 

Regarding  the  profit  from  the  use  of  the  separator,  it  is  calculated 
that  with  a  herd  averaging  100  pounds  of  milk  morning  and  night  the 
year  through,  the  separator  would  save  about  280  pounds  of  butter  in 
the  year,  which  at  25  cents  per  pound  would  be  a  gain  of  $70  over  cold 
setting;  "but  if  fair  wages  be  counted  for  the  hand  labor  the  profit 
woald  be  much  reduced  if  not- wiped  out.'' 

The  conclusions  reached  are  chiefly  these: 

(1}  The  De  Laval  and  Victoria  hand  separators  tested  skim  about  equally  close 
and  as  close  as  the  steam  power  machines. 

(2)  A  lower  speed  than  forty  turns  for  the  De  Laval  and  forty-six  for  the  Vic- 
toria is  not  efficient. 

(3)  The  Victoria  machines  require  about  twice  as  much  power  to  skim  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  as  the  De  Laval. 

(4)  The  milk  should  have  a  temperature  above  70*^  F.  to  prevent  clogging. 

(5)  Tlie  use  of  hand  power  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  creamery  industry,  N.  E.  Wilson  (Nevada  Sta.  BnL  Xo,  16^ 
Aprils  1892^  pp.  66^  figs.  36), — This  i)opular  bulletin  treats  of  the  nature, 
formation,  quality,  and  fermentative  changes  of  milk;  the  objects, 
benefits,  and  management  of  cooperative  creameries;  creamery  and 
dairy  apparatus,  including  illustrated  descriptions  of  separators,  cream 
vats,  churns,  and  butter  workers;  milk  testing,  with  an  illustrated 
description  of  the  Babcock  test;  the  relative  value  plan  of  paying  for 
milk  at  creameries;  and  the  testing  of  milk  by  composite  samples;  and 
^ves  plans  and  si)ecifications  for  a  creamery  building  which  with  out- 
fit is  estimated  to  cost  about  $2,000.  No  trials  with  the  various  ma- 
cMnes  are  reported. 

"The  great  interest  that  is  now  being  manifested  by  the  farmers  and 
others  of  this  State  in  the  creamery  industry,  and  the  demand  for  in- 
fonnation  concerning  all  branches  of  the  same,  has  prompted  the  prep- 
aration of  this  bulletin." 

The  estimatioii  of  the  total  solids  in  milk  from  the  per  oent  of 
fet  and  the  speoifio  gravity  of  the  milk,  S.  M.  Babcock  ( Wisconsin 
^.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  292-307),— The  introduction  of  simple  rapid 
teste  of  the  fat  in  milk  has  given  a  special  interest  to  the  formulas 
proposed  for  calculating  the  percentage  of  solids  and  of  solids-not-fat 
from  the  specific  gravity  and  fat.  By  means  of  these  two  simple  deter- 
miiiations  and  the  use  of  a  formula  ^^an  approximately  accurate  judg- 
ment concerning  the  composition  of  any  milk  may  be  obtained  without 
the  086  of  a  chemical  balance  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  would 
be  required  for  obtaining  the  total  solids  alone.'' 
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The  Fleischmann  formula  is 

t  =  1.2f  +  2.665^V-" 

in  which  t  =  per  cent  of  total  solids,  f=per  ceut  of  fat  in  milk,  and  S  =  spefii<" 
gravity  of  milk  at  15^  C. 

The  author  has  calculated  the  per  ceut  of  solids-iiot-fat  corresiiondiiig 
to  lactometer  readings  from  17°  to  40°  with  from  0  to  6  per  cent  of  iat, 
by  meaus  of  the  formula 

Solids-not-fat  =  ("loo  "1  "5)753  s  —  1^  X (100  -  f)  2.6 
in  which  S  =  specific  gravity  of  milk  at  60^  F.  and  f  =per  c«nt  of  fat. 

The  results  of  these  calculations  are  given  in  a  set  of  tables.  A  sim 
pie  formula,  which  can  be  used  without  tables,  is 

Solids-not-fat  =  — o~d —  and 

r«  .  ,      ,.,        L  +0.7f  .   ^ 
Total  solids  =  —  jj^- —  -f  f 

in  which  L  =  reading  of  Qiievenne  lactometer  at  60^  F.  and  f  =  per  cent  of  fat. 

In  other  words,  '*  add  the  Quevenne  lactometer  reading  at  60^  F.  to 
seven,  tenths  of  the  per  cent  of  fat  and  divide  the  sum  by  3.8.  The  re- 
sult will  be  the  solidsnot-fat,  and  this  added  to  the  per  cent  of  fat 
gives  the  per  cent  of  total  solids.''  This  formula  is  said  to  give  quite 
accurate  results  Avith  milk  containing  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  fat. 
Above  these  limits  the  results  are  too  low  and  below  too  high,  but  tlie 
error  will  not  amount  to  0.1  per  cent  in  either  case  and  may  be  correct€d 
by  a  method  explained.  "  For  ordinary  purposes  no  coiTcction  need  be 
a])plied."  The  accuracy  of  the  formula  is  but  slightly  affected  by  sim- 
plifying to 

Solids-not-fat  =  ^-^- 

The  results  for  average  herd  milk  will  be  within  0.1  ])er  cent  of  tbose 
of  the  more  elaborate  formula. 

The  method  of  deriving  the  formula.s  given  above  is  thus  des(Tibed  by 
the  author: 

It  is  assumed  that  milk  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  two  constituent's,  viz,  milk 
serum,  which  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  all  of  the  solids  of  the  milk  except  fat, and 
butter  fat,  which  is  suspended  in  very  small  particles  in  the  milk  serum,  fanning  an 
emulsion  with  it.  Such  being  the  case  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  will  dejH'nd 
upon  the  specific  gravity  and  relative  amount  of  each  of  these  constituent*  which 
the  milk  contains.  The  specific  gravity  of  butter  fat  is  practically  the  same  in  all 
milk,  the  variation  being  so  slight  that  it  does  not  materially  afifect  results  in 
investigations  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  sernmis 
not  constant,  but  depends  upon  the  amount  of  solids  which  it  contains  in  solution. 
Its  specific  gravity  can  never  fall  below  1,  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  and  rarely 
exceeds  1.04;  in  normal  milk  it  usually  falls  between  1.08  and  1.04.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  specific  gravity  of  water  and  that  of  milk  serum  is  nearly  indirect 
proportion  to  the  solids  which  the  serum  contains.    If;  therefore^  this  difference 
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l>e  divided  by  a  constant  factor  which  represents  the  increase  in  specific  gravity 
I'Aosed  h}'  1  per  cent  of  serum  solids,  the  result  will  be  the  per  cent  of  solids  in  the 
serum.    If  the  per  cent  of  solids  in  the  scrum,  found  in  this  way,  be  multiplied  by 
the  per  cent  of  serum  in  the  milk  considered  and  the  product  divided  l)y  100,  the 
resnlt  will  be  the  per  cent  of  solids-not-fat  in  this  milk. 
For  convenience  I  shall  represent  the  ncceasary  factors  in  the  following  manner : 
f  =Per  cent  of  fat  in  any  milk. 
100 — f  =Per  cent  af  serum  in  any  milk. 

S=  Specific  gravity  of  milk  at  60^  F. 
0.93  =  Specific  gravity  of  butter  fat  at  &)^  F. 
x=:  Specific  gravity  of  serum  at  60^  F. 

a  =  Increase  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  scrum  caused  by  1  per  cent 
of  serum  solids. 


Then  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  above, 
(1)    Per  cent  of  solids-not-fat  in  any  milk  = 


X  — 1        100  — f 
a      ^100 

It  remains  to  find  the  value  of  x  in  terms  of  S  and  f  and  to  determine  from  a  large 
nninber  of  analyses  the  numerical  value  of  the  constant  a. 

The  volume  of  a  substance  in  cubic  centimeters  is  equal  to  its  weight  in  grams 
divided  by  its  specific  gravity;  therefore 

100 

— ^    =  Volume  in  c.  c.  of  100  grams  of  milk ; 


100  — f 


=  Volume  in  c.  c.  of  serum  in  100  grams  of  milk; 


^^    =1.0753  f=Voliune  in  c.  c.  of  fat  in  100  gram.s  of  milk; 

Mid  as  the  volume  of  the  milk  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  fat  and  serum 
.      100         100-f 


S 


Clearing  of  fractions  and  reducing  gives: 


4-  1.0753  f 


(2)  X  —  -^(irr~--^-f 


100  S  -  Sf 

100  -  1.0753  S  f 


The  eonstant  (a)  is  determined  from  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  analyses 
of  Biilk  by  first  finding  the  value  of  x  in  equation  2,  subtracting  1  from  this,  and 
dividing  the  remainder  by  the  per  cent  of  solids  which  the  serum  contains.  The  per 
cent  of  solids  in  the  serum  is  found  by  dividing  the  per  cent  of  solids-not-fat  in  the 
milk  by  the  i>er  cent  of  serum  (100-f)  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  100. 

The  following  table  gives  the  data  from  which  the  value  of  (a)  hjvs  been  deter- 
mijied: 

Average  analyses  of  milk. 


No.  of 
analyses. 

Specific 
p-avity. 

Total 
Bolida. 

Fat 

Specific  1 
gravity  1  Solids  in 
soram    '    serum. 
(X).      1 

(a) 

^"•^  J  WW  Jem               

153 

1.0312 
1.0326 
1.0316 

1.0312 

Percent. 
15.885 
14.365 
14.470 

11.953 

Percent  \                    Per  cen'. 
6. 34         1. 03885         10.  100 

0. 003812 

J^«iey«nrMee 

117 

4.025       1.03K.>1 

9.929 
9.883 

9.003 

0.003882 

^^^rfBflkaereey) 

94 
104 

5.090 
3.242 

1. 03758 
1.03498 

0.003802 

^^»tt  from  wfilch  Fleiach- 
•••■ii'i  fonaala  was  derived 

0.003885 
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The  uiilkH  included  in  the  above  averages  ranged  from  under  3  to  over  8  per  cmt 
and  the  value  of  a  derived  from  them  is  believed  to  be  approximately  corrcrt. 
Giving  each  series  of  analyses  the  same  weight  and  taking  4he  average  of  Talua 
found  givea 

a  =  0.003845 
and  substituting  the  value  of  x  and  a  in  equation  1  and  reducing  gives, 

(3)  Solids-not-fat  =  (  loO-l^TsOi-  1 )  X  (100  -  f)  X  2.6 

The  more  simple  expression, 

Solids-not-fat=^  t  ^''^-' 

is  derived  in  the  following  manner:  It  is  assumed,  as  in  the  derivation  of  the  preced- 
ing formula,  that  milk  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  milk  serum  and  fat;  that  the 
Quevenne  lactometer  reading,  corresponding  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  s^ 
rum,  varies  directly  as  the  amount  of  solidji  in  the  serum;  and  that  the  lactometer 
reading  for  any  milk  depends  upon  the  relative  amounts  of  serum  and  fat  which  it 
contains.  The  factors  common  to  the  two  formalas  are  designated  in  the  maimer 
already  described ;  the  additional  factors  are  as  follows : 

L  =  Quevenne  lactometer  reading  for  any  milk  at  &P  F. 

y  =.  Quevenne  lactometer  reading  for  serum  of  any  milk  at  60^  F. 

f  =  Volume  per  cent  of  fat  in  any  milk. 

a'  =  A  constant  factor. 
The  reading  of  the  Quevenne  lactometer  corresponding  to  any  spe^sific  gravity  is 
equivalent  to  1,000  sp.  gr.  — 1,000,  and  consequently  the  lactometer  reading  for  pure 
butter  fat,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.93,  is  —  70.  The  lactometer  reading  for 
mixtures  of  milk  serum  and  fat,  such  as  occur  in  milk,  must  lie  between  y,  the  read- 
ing for  pure  serum,  and  —  70,  the  reading  for  pure  fat,  and  will  approach  the  latter 
figure  directly  as  the  proportion  of  fat  increases.  Starting  with  pure  serum  and  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  fat  until  the  serum  is  entirely  replaced,  the  total  rauge  o( 
lactometer  degrees  passed  over  will  be  represented  by  the  difference  between  y  and 
— 70,  or  as  y  is  always  greater  than  1,  by  y-f  70.  As  lactometer  readings  depend  upon 
the  relative  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  the  substance  considered,  this  difference, 
y  -f-  70,  will  represent  the  change  in  lactometer  degrees  caused  by  100  volome  per 
cent  of  fat  and  the  effect  of  1  volume  per  cent  of  fat  will  be 

y  +  70 

100 
This  expression  multiplied  by  the  volume  per  cent  of  fat  (f )  in  any  milk  gives 

100    ^ 

which  is  the  difference  in  lactometer  degrees  between  the  reading  for  any  milk  (L) 
and  the  reading  for  the  serum  of  that  milk  (y)  and  because  L  is  always  less  thany, 


and  by  reducing 


^  ^     100   ^ 


^  100  L  -f  70  f 
^  100— f 


If  this  expression  for  the  lactometer  reading  be  divided  by  a  constant  number  (a ) 
which  represents  the  change  in  lactometer  reading  caused  by  1  per  cent  of  serom 
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iolids,  the  result  will  be  the  per  cent  of  solids  in  the  serum.  Introducing  this  factor 
the  formula  becomes 

Per  cent  of  solids  in  the  serum  of  any  milk  =  .-\^    ^v    r 

This  is  only  correct  for  volume  per  cents  of  fat.  If,  however,  it  be  assumed  that 
the  volume  and  weight  per  cents  are  equal  and  the  value  of  the  constant  a',  in  the 
above  formula  be  determined,  on  this  basiSt  from  the  average  of  a  large  number  of 
anslyses  of  milk,  the  expression  will  be  correct  for  weight  per  cent  for  all  milks  con- 
taining this  average  x>er  cent  of  fat.  Moreover,  as  the  ratio  of  volume  per  cent  to 
weight  per  cent  is  small  and  the  extreme  limits  for  fat  differ  but  a  few  per  cent  from 
the  average,  it  is  approximately  true  for  all  milks.  The  value  of  a'  derived  in  this 
iray  from  the  average  of  the  analyses  upon  which  the  general  formula  given  above  is 
based,  is  approximately  3.8.  If  this  value  be  substituted  for  a'  in  the  last  equation 
considering  f  =  f  and  the  expression  be  multiplied  by  the  per  cent  of  serum  (100  — 
0  and  divided  by  100  the  result  will  be  the  per  cent  of  solids-not-fat  in  the  milk,  or 

100  L-f  70  f     100---f 
=(100— f)  378  ^    100 
and  by  reducing 

8olidfl.not.fat  =k^^iU 

o.o 

in  which  L  =  Quevenne  lactometer  reading  and  f  =  per  cent  of  fat. 

The  method  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  and  the  precautions 
to  be  observed  are  describ^Kl.  With  the  lactometer  most  generally  used 
*'when  milk  is  skimmed  it  will  give  a  higher  reading  upon  the  lactome- 
ter than  it  did  before  the  cream  was  removed  and  the  addition  of 
cream  to  milk  affects  the  reading  in  the  same  way  as  the  addition  of 
water."  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
readings  are  transposed  to  specific  gravity,  the  author  prefers  the 
Quevenne  lactometer. 

The  acale  of  this  lactometer  expresses  in  thousandths  the  difference  between  the 
•pccific  gravity  of  the  liquid  tested  and  water,  the  specific  gravity  of  water  being  1. 
In  other  words  the  reading  of  this  lactometer  is  equal  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
milk  in  which  it  is  placed,  less  1  multiplied  by  1,000.  To  illustrate,  milk  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.0325  would  give  with  this  lactometer  a  reading  of  32.5,  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  reading  of  33  on  this  lactometer  corresponds  to  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.CQ3.  •  •  •  The  scale  of  the  ordinary  lactometer  may  be  converted  into  the 
Qoevenne  scale  by  multiplying  by  20. 

The  reading  of  the  Quevenne  lactometer  may  by  corrected  for  tem- 
perature without  serious  error  (within  10)  by  adding  0.1  for  each 
degree  above  and  subtracting  0.1  for  each  degree  below  60^  F. 

Detection  of  adulterations  in  milk,  S.  M.  Babcogk  ( Wisconsin 
Sta.  Bui  Xo.  31y  Aprils  1892,  pp.  17-27). 

hi  Wisconsin  the  legal  standard  for  fat  is  3  per  cent,  which  is  as  low  as  any  ac- 
W'pted  standard  in  this  country  or  Europe.  In  other  States  the  standard  ranges 
*">ni  3  to  3.5  per  cent.  The  general  average  for  all  breeds  and  for  aU  seasons  of  the 
year  is  about  3.6  i>er  cent  of  fat,  and  it  is  rare  for  the  mixed  milk  from  any  herd  to 
tall  below  3  per  cent.  It  is  possible  that  the  milk  from  individual  cows  or  from 
^>(*dft  which  contain  only  two  or  three  cows  may  contain  less  than  the  standard 
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demandB,  but  usually  milk  with  less  than  3  per  cent  of  fat  has  been  either  watered 
or  skimmed. 

The  legal  standards  for  solids-not-fat  established  in  England  and  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  States  is  9  per  cent.  In  Wisconsin  there  is  no  legal  standard  for  solids-not- 
fat.  Milk  containing  less  than  9  per  cent  of  solids- not-fat  is  suspicions,  and  thsX 
containing  less  than  8.5  is  probably  watered. 

An  article  on  tlie  use  of  the  lactometer  for  determining  the  si)ecific 
gravity  of  milk  and  on  the  calculation  of  the  percentage  of  solids  in 
milk  from  the  specific  gravity  and  the  fat,  is  reprinted  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  station  for  1891,  pp.  292-307,  reported  above. 

Notes  on  the  Baboook  test,  S.  M.  Baboock  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  BuL 
No.  31y  Aprily  1892,  pp.  3-16).— This  test  was  first  described  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  24  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  256).  The  calls 
for  the  bulletin  have  been  so  numerous  that  the  edition  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  for4;his  reason  a  description  of  the  test  is  repeated,  with 
some  additional  precautions  and  suggestions  for  its  use. 

In  purchasing  apparatus  for  this  test  be  sure  to  obtain  pipettes  containing  17.6 
c.  c.  This  precaution  is  necessary  as  pipettes  of  several  different  sizes  hmve  been 
furnished  with  this  test.  This  has  usuaUy  been  done  on  the  plea  that  the  larger 
pipettes  give  readings  which  will  agree  with  the  butter  yield  from  the  chum.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  and  can  not  be  accomplished  by  any  test,  as  the  yield  of 
butter  depends  so  largely  upon  the  skill  of  the  dairyman.  The  test  is  desi^^oed  to 
show  the  amount  of  pure  butter  fat  in  the  milk,  and  not  the  butter  which  wiU  be 
made  from  it.    *     *     * 

[The  sampling  of  milk  at  factories]  may  be  accomplished  in  several  ways^  one  of 
the  following  being  recommended :  By  stirring  the  milk  with  a  long-handled  dipper 
after  it  has  been  poured  into  the  weigh  can  and  dipping  out  a  smaU  portion  from 
which  the  test  sample  is  measured;  by  inserting  a  small  tube  in  the  bottom  of  tb« 
conductor  pipe,  through  which  a  smaU  portion  of  the  milk  continually  escapes  and 
is  caught  in  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  The  same  end  may  be  attained  by  laying 
a  small  tube  in  the  bottom  of  the  conductor  pipe,  having  it  project  a  foot  or  morv 
beyond  the  end,  and  placing  a  small  vessel  to  receive  the  portion  of  milk  which  mns 
through  the  tube.  Samples  may  also  be  taken  with  the  ''milk  thief, ^^  which  is  a 
tube,  with  a  valve  at  the  lower  end,  that  is  lowered  into  the  milk  in  the  weigh  can, 
taking  a  column  of  milk  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  can.  A  representative 
sample  may  be  taken  by  any  of  these  methods,  but  my  preference  is  for  one  of  the 
first  three  mentioned.     »     ♦     ♦ 

[In  testing  cream]  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  sample  of  cream  may  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  a  special  test  bottle  devised  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Bartlett  of  the  Maine  Sta- 
tion [Bulletin  No.  3;  E.  S.E.,  vol.  in,  p.  397].  This  bottle  differs  fit)m  the  regu- 
lar test  bottles  in  having  a  bulb  bloTvn  in  the  neck,  the  graduation  commencing 
below  the  bulb,  which  holds  10  per  cent.  With  this  bottle  cream  up  to  23  or  25  per 
cent  of  fat  may  be  tested  in  the  same  manner  as  milk.     ♦     •    • 

Cream  may  be  tested  in  the  ordinary  bottles  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Win- 
ton  in  Bulletin  108  of  the  Connecticut  State  Station  [E.  8.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  144],  by 
using  a  pipette  having  a  capacity  of  6.04  c.  c.,  which  will  deliver  about  6  grams  of 
average  cream  or  one  third  of  the  weight  of  the  usual  sample.  When  this  pipette 
is  used  about  12  c.  c.  of  water  should  be  added  to  the  cream  in  the  bottle  before 
adding  the  acid.  The  usual  amount  of  acid  should  be  taken  and  the  test  completed 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  with  milk.  The  reading  should  be  multiplied  by  3  to 
obtain  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  cream.  No  correction  fo'r  the  specific  gravity  is 
necessary  when  this  pipette  is  used.  With  either  of  these  modifications  the  test 
may  with  advantage  replace  the  oil  test  chum  in  gathered  cream  factories.     •    •    • 
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*itli  rich  cheese  the  errors  incident  to  sampling,  to  imperfect  gradnation  of  the 
tt>es,  and  to  incorrect  measurements  of  the  column  of  fat  are  multiplied  by  so 
JXe  a  factor  that  duplicate  determinations  with  the  same  cheese  often  vary  more 
lan  1  per  cent,  so  that  the  results  with  such  cheese  are  only  approximate.  With 
iceee  containing  less  than  20  per  cent  of  fat  the  results  are  quite  satisfactory. 
The  9ourcee  of  error,  when  the  test  is  applied  to  the  examination  of  butter,  arc  so 
uT?e,  owing  to  the  high  per  cent  of  fat  which  butter  contains,  that  the  method  is 
ot  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

A  description  is  ^ven  of  the  principle  and  the  practical  workings  of 
he  relative  value  plan  of  paying  for  milk,  and  of  the  method  of  testing 
nilk  by  means  of  comi)osite  samples,  as  suggested  by  G.  E.  Patrick  in 
bulletin  Ko.  9  of  the  Iowa  Station  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  101),  together 
ivith  the  use  of  jmwdered  lye  for  dissolving  the  curd  in  soured  coni- 
Hisite  8ami)les  instead  of  a  preservative  to  prevent  souring,  as  sug- 
S«4ted  by  E.  H.  Farrington  in  Bulletin  No.  16  of  the  Illinois  Station 
[E.S.R.,  vol.  ni,  p.  150). 

A  rery  satisfactory  composite  test  may  be  made  without  the  trouble  of  dissolving 
th«  curd,  by  using  a  test  bottle  of  twice  the  usual  size,  such  as  is  recommended  for 
skim  milk,  for  each  patron  and  measuring  into  this  with  a  5  c.  c.  pipette,  a  sample 
of  his  milk  each  day  for  seven  days.  The  bottle  will  then  contain  double  the  usual 
XtfX  sample,  and  by  adding  double  the  usual  amount  of  acid  the  test  may  be  com- 
plfW  fts  with  fresh  milk.  It  is  well  to  shako  up  the  contents  of  the  bottle  before 
»idiiig  the  acid.  The  reading  should  be  divided  by  2  for  the  per  cent  of  fat.  A 
fomposite  test  for  three  days  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  in  the  ordinary  test  bot- 
tles by  using  a  pipette  containing  5.9  c.  c,  making  the  test  in  just  the  same  way  as 
^itk  frtish  milk. 

The  objections  to  this  method  are  that  more  care  is  required  in  taking  the  daily 
sample*,  and  in  case  of  accident  in  making  the  test  the  record  for  the  time  covered 
by  the  composite  sample,  is  lost.  The  result  is  accurate  and  the  time  required  less 
than  by  any  other  method. 

Creaming  experiments,  S.  M.  Babcock  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  Report  for 
WU  pp.  69-90). — An  account  of  these  experiments  was  printed  in  Bul- 
letin So.  29  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ui,  p.  480). 


TECHHOLOOT. 

*^wflt8  of  the  bounty  on  maple  sugar,  W.  W.  Cooke  and  J.  L. 
Hii-Ls  { Vermont  8ta.  Bui.  No.  30,  June  i,  1892,  pp.  7).— According  to 
^^  Census  of  1890,  there  was  produced  Id  Vermont  in  the  spring  of 
1^,U,123,921  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  valued  at  $1,081,890,  at  7.7  cents 
P«  ponnd;  and  218,252  gallons  of  maple  sirup,  valued  at  $160,457, 
^  *^^  cents  per  gallon.  The  total  number  of  sugar  producers  in 
^^«  State  was  14,337,  of  whom  10,099  produced  500  pounds  or  more, 
^rom  the  returns  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  collector  of  internal 
^^m^  it  appears— 

**^t  2,328;34g  poands  of  sngar  were  weighed  and  sampled  this  year  for  the  bounty, 
^^^^^^,237  ponnds,  or  3i  per  cent,  tested  90°  or  over  and  is  entitled  to  a  bounty 
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of  2  cents  a  pound;  1,939,339  ponndB,  or  83^  per  cont,  tested  from  80^^  to  90^  snd  it 
entitled  to  a  bounty  of  1}  cents  a  ponnd ;  while  307,270  pounds  tested  under  80^  azhI 
will  get  no  bounty.  In  general  terms,  then,  seven  eighths  of  the  sugar  tested  will 
get  the  bounty.  The  law  requires  that  at  least  500  pounds,  testing  80^  or  over,  shall 
be  produced  to  get  the  bounty.  In  the  total  quantities  given  above  are  included  522 
pounds  testing  90^  or  over  and  27,306  pounds  testing  80^  to  90^  that  were  in  quan- 
tities of  less  than  500  pounds  per  person  and  hence  lose  the  bounty.  So  that  therv 
remains  81,715  pounds  at  2  cents  per  pound  valued  at  $1,634.30,  and  1,912,033  pound? 
at  If  cents  per  pound  valued  at  $33,460.58,  a  total  bounty  for  Vermont  of  $35,094.88. 

Of  the  2,600  persons  who  took  out  a  license  in  1801,  1,018  tried  to 
get  the  bounty,  but  247  failed.  The  1,617  persons  who  obtained  the 
bounty  received  on  the  average  $21.70.  The  crop  was  a  small  one, be- 
ing only  60  per  cent  of  the  average  amount.  It  appears  that  it  was 
somewhat  more  profitable  to  make  sirup  rather  than  sugai;,  even  when 
the  bounty  was  obtained  for  the  latter.  The  authors,  however,  beheve 
that  the  results  from  the  bounty  are  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant 
the  taking  out  of  licenses  by  a  greater  number  of  sugar  makers.  The 
Government  regulations  regarding  the  issuing  of  licenses  are  given  in 
the  bulletin. 


AGRICULTUEAL  EHOnTEEEDfO. 

The  station  sheep  bam,  L.  H.  Adams  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Report  for 
1891, pp.  J280-J28S,  figs.  7).— "The  building  consists  of  a  main  part  24 by 
30  feet,  two  stories  high,  under  the  whole  of  which  is  a  root  cellar, 
and  two  wings  reaching  off  at  right  angles  from  it.  The  east  wing  is 
125  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and  one  story  high.'' 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  described  in  some  detail,  with  illastra- 
tions.    Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  securing  ample  ventilation. 

p]nch  pen  has  double  doors,  which  when  opened  out  into  the  yard  make  an  openini; 
that  only  lacks  38  inches  of  being  as  wide  as  the  pen.  One  door  is  bolted  socnrely 
at  the  top  and  bottom  by  bolts  operated  by  a  lever,  and  the  other  one  fastened  to  it 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  thumb  latch  so  that  one  or  both  doors  may  be  opened  at 
will.  A  slight  upward  movement  of  the  lever  allows  both  doors  to  swing  open  and 
when  pushed  shut  a  similar  downward  movement  locks  them  safely. 

Over  these  double  doors  are  windows  that  are  the  same  width  as  the  doors  and  2 
feet  high.  These  windows  are  hinged  at  the  top  and  are  opened  and  closed  ^m 
the  passageway  by  means  of  a  rope  that  runs  over  two  small  pulleys.  The  win- 
dows are  provided  with  a  fastening  device  that  works  automatically.  A  pnll  on 
the  rope  from  the  passageway  unlocks  the  window  and  raises  it  up  at  the  same 
time.  When  the  rope  is  released  the  window  closes  and  looks  iteelf.  Since  the  win- 
dows are  operated  from  the  alleyway  time  is  saved  and  annoyance  and  confusion  to 
the  sheep  prevented.     *     »     • 

Should  it  become  necessary  to  close  the  bam  tight  we  still  have  ventilation  by 
means  of  shafts  that  are  constantly  carrying  off  air  from  near  the  floor  of  each  pen. 
These  shafts  are  simple  wooden  boxes  that  start  a  foot  from  the  floor  and  extend  nf 
through  the  roof  as  high  as  the  peak.  They  are  made  by  nailing  two  8-inoh  and  tw^ 
lO-inch  boards  together.  Near  the  bottom  on  one  side  of  the  shaft  is  an  opening  M 
the  admission  of  air,  the  flow  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  a  door  that  is  hinged  at 
the  bottom  and  pushes  into  the  shaft. 
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Fourth  AnnncQ  Report  of  Kansas  Station  {Kansas  8ta.  Report  for 
I891,pp.  26). — ^This  includes  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1891,  abstracts  of  Bulletins  Nos.  20-32,  brief  statements 
regarding  work  of  the  station  not  reported  in  bulletins,  an  account  of 
changes  in  the  station  staflf  during  1891,  a  list  of  station  publications 
,  ^.        issued  prior  to  1891,  and  an  index  to  the  station  publications  for  1891. 
Report  of  the  North  Lonisiana  Station  for  1891,  J.  O.  Lee  (Loui- 
sUtna  8ta.  Bui.  Ifo.  16,  2d  ser.j  pp.  428-435). — ^This  includes  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  work  of  the  year,  a  list  of  the  fruit  trees  in  the  orchard  and 
of  the  live  stock  at  the  station,  a  report  on  the  station  buildings,  and 
brief  mention  of  experiments  to  be  undertaken  by  the  station  in  tobacco- 
growing. 

Fifth  Annnal  Report  of  Nebraska  Station  (Nebraska  Sta.  Report 
for  1891,  pp.  251,  plates  3,  figs.  32). — ^This  includes  a  brief  r6sum6  of  the 
work  of  each  department  of  the  station;  a  subjectlist  of  the  publications 
of  the  station;  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1891 ;  the  text  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887,  and  of  the  act  of 
the  State  legislature  approved  March  31, 1887,  assenting  to  the  act  of 
Congress;  and  reprints  of  Bnlletius  Kos.  16-20  of  the  station,  abstracts 
of  which  may  be  found  in  volume  iii  of  the  Record. 

Station  work  in  progress,  J.  C.  Neal  {Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  No.  2, 
Marck^  1892,  pp.  20). — A  brief  description  of  the  station  farm  and  build- 
ings; statements  regarding  the  cultivation  of  the  land;  and  lists  of 
varieties  of  grasses,  forage  plants,  com,  orchard  and  small  fruits,  and 
grapes,  with  which  experiments  are  to  be  made. 

Report  of  director  of  Wisconsin  Station,  W.  A.  Henby  ( Wis- 
conjoin  8tu.  R^ort  for  1891,  pp.  4,  plate  1). — ^Brief  general  statements 
are  made  regarding  the  work  of  the  station.    The  importance  of  rais- 
ing greater  numbers  of  sheep  for  mutton  in  Wisconsin  is  strongly 
urged.    The  new  dairy  school  building  is  illustrated.    The  desirability 
<jf  confining  the  work  of  individual  stations  to  a  few  lines  of  investi- 
gation and  of  making  the  tenure  of  station  officers  permanent  is  em- 
Ithasized. 

Hnancial  statement  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Report  for  1891^  p.  319). — 
his  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1891. 
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Climate  and  meteorology  of  Death  Valley,  California,  M.  W. 

Harrington  ( Weather  Bureau,  Bui.  JS^o.  i,  pp.  50,  Jigs.  10). — An  ac- 
count of  observations  during  five  months  (May-September)  of  1891, 
ma(l3  in  connection  with  an  exploration  of  the  valley  under  the  di- 
rection of  C.  H.  Merriam  of  this  Department,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Signal  Service,  continued  by  the 
Weather  Bureau.  The  physical  features  of  the  valley  are  describe<l,  a*s 
well  as  the  meteorological  station  and  the  instruments  used,  and  the 
observations  taken  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

The  southwesteru  comer  of  the  arid  region  of  the  West  is  occupied  by  the  Colo- 
rado and  Mohave  Deserts,  the  latter  the  northern  and  mora  extensive  of  the  two. 
The  northern  margin  of  the  Mohave  Desert  reaches  out  into  narrow  vaUeys  between 
bold  ridges  of  mountains  which  run  nearly  north  and  south.  These  valleys  are  usually 
shallow,  but  a  few  are  characterized  by  great  <lepth.  The  most  remarkable  of  Xht»e 
is  Death  Valley,  in  that  its  bottom  is  said  to  descend  below  sea  level,  while  it  is 
about  200  miles  from  the  coast,  and  between  it  and  the  latter  intervene  the  lofty 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  This  valley  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  melancholy  fate 
of  a  party   of  immigrants  who,  about  1850,  perished  from  thirst  within  ita  limits 

Death  Valley  lies  between  the  brilliantly  colored  Funeral  and  Amargosa  ranges  of 
mountains,  reaching  an  elevation  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet  on  the  east,  and  the  Punamint 
Mountains  on  the  west.  The  latter  reach  an  elevation  of  8,000  to  9,000  feet,  and  cnl- 
minate  opposite  the  middle  of  the  lower  valley  in  Telescope  Peak,  said  to  be  10,988 
feet  high.  The  valley  is  an  independent  drainage  basin,  nearly  closed  on  the  sonth 
by  a  rapidly  rising  edge  about  2,000  feet  high.  The  southern  part,  into  which  pourn 
the  catch  of  the  entire  basin  and  that  of  the  entire  Amargosa  Valley  on  the  east,  is 
nearly  level,  and  it  is  to  this  portion  that  the  name  of  Death  Valley  is  applied.  * 
*  *  Death  Valley  proper  lies  between  latitudes  35^  40^  and  36^^  35'  north,  and  lon- 
gitudes 116°  15'  and  117°  5'  west  from  Greenwich.  It  is  directly  east  from  Tulare 
and  Owens  Lakes,  about  50  miles  from  the  latter,  and  the  boundary  between  Nevada 
and  California  runs  not  far  east  of  its  eastern  margin.  It  is  aboat  75  miles  long,  with 
an  axis  running  nearly  northwest  and  southeast.  The  width  from  crest  to  crest  is 
from  20  to  25  miles,  but  the  bottom  is  only  12  or  15  miles  wide  at  its  widest  point; 
o))po8ite  the  meteorological  station  it  is  about  6  miles  wide.     *    ♦     ♦ 

The  principal  features  of  popular  interest  in  Death  Valley  are  its  excessive  beat 
and  dryness.  The  temperature  rises  occasionally  in  the  shade  to  122°,  rarely  falls 
at  any  time  in  the  five  hot  months  below  70°,  and  averages  94°.  It  is  not  only  hot 
in  summer  but  consistently  hot,  and  the  heat  is  increased  by  occasional  hot  blasts  - 
from  the  desert  to  the  south.  The  air  is  not  stagnant,  but  in  unusually  active  motion. 
Gales  of  a  few  hours'  duration  are  very  common,  and  sometimes  they  produce  sand 
whirls  and  sand  storms.  The  heat  and  movement  of  the  air  together  make  this  a 
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very  dry— an  and — place  and  this  aridity  in  sammer  is  almost  as  consistent  as  the 
beat.  Rains  may  fall  frequently  iu  the  mountains  and  occasionally  in  the  valley, 
clouds  are  by  no  means  lacking,  and  water  can  probably  always  be  found  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  feet  in  the  soil,  yet  the  heat  and  wind  together  keep  the  surface  very 
dry  and  the  relative  humidity  low.  Animal  and  plant  forms  are  comparatively  few, 
and  the  former  are  usually  nocturnal,  to  avoid  the  heat. 

Both  heat  and  aridity  are  increased  by  the  character  of  the  valley.  It  is  narrow 
and  deep,  apparently  the  bed  of  an  old  sea,  inclosed  by  high  and  bare  mountains. 
The  white  and  shifting  sands  become  much  heated  under  the  noonday  sun ;  the  rest 
of  the  surface  is  in  part  salt  and  alkali,  in  part  pebbly  wash  from  the  mountains,  and 
in  part  a  loose  spongy  earth,  over  which  it  is  difficult  to  move.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  springs,  the  water  is  bitter  and  unwholesome.     *     •    ♦ 

The  meteorological  features  of  interest  lie  for  the  most  part  in  those  modifi- 
cations of  diurnal  changes  which  are  due  to  the  topography.  The  range  of  tem- 
{leratare  is  usually  great ;  the  hourly  progress  of  the  winds  show  curious  changes 
ia  speed,  in  direction,  and  in  temperature.  The  diurnal  change  in  the  barometer  is 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  form  found  in  continental  valleys.  It  is  of  the  purest 
single  maximom  type  and  has  the  largest  amplitude  known.  With  these  features  go 
th(Ke  sharp  thunderstorms,  limited  to  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  daily  gales  and 
hot  blasts. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  absolute  humidity  here  is  fairly  constant,  and  is  that 
Mon^g  to  that  part  of  the  world.  The  air  in  the  valley  is  part  of  the  general 
aerial  ocean,  and  this  shows  no  sharp  contrasts  in  its  moisture  content,  except  where 
vind  prevails  across  a  mountain  ridge.  Here  the  prevailing  winds  are  up  and  down 
the  Tailey,  and  its  relative  aridity  is  due  to  its  higher  temperature.     •    *    * 

[In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  Death 
VaJley  and  of  several  localities  in  India  and  the  Sahara  Desert  for  the  hottest  montli 
"f  the  year  in  each  place.]  All  these  i^laces  are  celebrated  for  their  great  dryness 
and  excessively  hot  summers. 

Comparison  of  Death  Falley  and  other  stations. 
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fDate  of  observation,  1887. 


Hotes  on  a  new  method  for  the  discussion  of  magnetic  obser- 
VUkms,  F.  H.  BiGELOW  ( Weather  Bureau^  BuL  ^o,  2^  pp.  40,  fig.  1). — 
Basis  a  preliminary  statement  of  some  new  devices  adopted  in  the 
iwcoMon  of  magnetic  observations,  whereby  it  is  hoped  that  these  may 
be  touted  to  yield  more  information  regarding  the  physical  causes  that 
prodorie  the  i>eriodic  and  the  spasmodic  fluctuations  of  the  magnetic 
■wdlp.    •;  sntialj  and  consists  in  deriving  a  succession 
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of  residual  values  in  three  coordiuates,  the  system  assumed  being  rec- 
tangular— X  in  the  mean  magnetic  meridian  to  the  north,  Yto  the  west, 
Z  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  and  counted  positive  downwards. 
These  are  then  tiansforine<i  into  polar  coordinates,  8  the  total  force,  of 
which  the  residuals  are  the  components,  acting  in  a  plane  making  an 
angle  /9  with  the  magnetic  meridian  and  an  angle  a  in  this  plane  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon.    In  order  to  facilitate  an  understanding  of 
the  very  complicated  system  of  deflecting  forces  that  snrround  the 
earth,  these  polar  coordinates  are  plotted  on  a  globe  at  the  local  hour 
angles  of  the  station  referred  to  the  sun,  at  which  the  forces  themselves 
are  effective,  and  thus  are  built  up  and  made  simultaneously  visible  to 
the  eye  the  magnetic  forces  which  are  deflecting  the  normal  field  at 
any  instant  of  time.    The  paper  before  us  gives  only  an  outline  of  this 
process  and  a  running  example  to  illustrate  specittcally  the  treatment 
of  the  observations  as  contained  in  the  reports  of  magnetic  observations, 
and  therefore  no  final  conclusions  are  stated.    An  outline,  however,  is 
given  of  the  i)hysical  conditions  that  seem  suflftcient  to  account  for  the 
various  deflecting  fields  that  can  be  detected.    These  are  generally  (1) 
the  annual  field,  (2)  the  diurnal  field,  (3)  the  disturbance  fields,  and  (4) 
the  meteorological  field.    Prof.  Bigelow  advances  the  theory  that  the 
energy  from  the  sun,  all  these  deflecting  forces  being  derived  from  itw 
action  propagated  through  the  intervening  space,  comes  to  the  earth 
along  two  principal  fields,  (1)  the  radiant  field  parallel  to  the  ecliptic, 
and  (2)  the  coronal  field  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  this  being  the 
extension  of  such  wide-sweeping  lines  as  proceed  from  the  sun  regarded 
as  an  electro-magnetic  polarized  body,  and  of  which  the  coronal  stream- 
ers are  a  visible  portion.    Ordinary  radiant  sunlight  is  magnetic  as 
well  as  electric,  in  accordance  with  Maxwell's  theory  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  light,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  earth,  Avhich  is  a   ma  jnietic 
I)olarized  sphere,  the  rays  are  bent  out  of  the  straight  course  into  a 
series  of  peculiar  curves  as  they  enter,  pass  through,  and  recede  from 
the  earth.    Some  thirty  stations,  where  continuous  twenty-four  hourly 
observations  have  been  maintained  through  one  year  at  least,  are  being 
computed  at  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  thus  the  whole  complex  annual  J 
and  diurnal  fields  will  be  mapped  out  ready  for  description  and  dis- 
cussion. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  magnetic  disturbances,  which  sometimes 
amount  to  storms,  can  be  discussed,  and  this  problem  is  also  well  in 
hand  so  far  as  the  reductions  are  concerned.  Prof.  Bigelow  points  out 
and  illustrates  in  this  bulletin  that  these  disturbances  may  be  referred,. 
so  far  as  is  now  known,  to  either  the  coronal  or  to  the  radiant  fieldn 
In  either  case,  whenever  the  sun's  energy  goes  through  any  suddeu 
change  in  its  manifestations,  there  is  a  corresponding  variation  pro-. 
duced  throughout  all  the  ether  that  surrounds  it  as  far  as  light  csai^ 
penetrate,  and  this  propagation  is  felt  at  the  earth  in  either  the  radi 
ant  or  the  coronal  fields,  or  in  both,  producing  changes  in  the  points 
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ing  of  the  oeedle.  The  radiant  field  is  much  stronger  than  the  coronal 
field  when  things  are  in  their  normal  conditions,  but  during  disturb- 
ances the  coronal  field  may  be  strengthened  and  superposed  upon  the 
radiant  field,  or  the  radiant  field  may  be  strengthened.  In  every  case 
the  effect  is  to  spread  the  polar  field  surronnding  the  magnetic  pole« 
and  which  properly  extends  only  to  the  auroral  belt,  down  over  the 
mid  latitude  regions,  for  the  time  being  displacing  the  forces  which 
ordinarily  are  in  action  there.  An  example  of  the  traces  during  the 
storm  of  June  5,  1892,  is  given,  together  with  the  computation  and  the 
resulting  forces  on  the  model  for  twelve  hours,  fiom  noon  to  midnight. 
There  is  still  a  broad  line  of  investigation,  which  has  made  progress 
at  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  which  is  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the 
theor>'  thus  explained.  It  is  the  modifications  introduced  into  these 
fields  by  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with  its  ever  fluctua- 
ting influence  as  indicated  by  the  meteorological  elements.  If  magnetic 
forces  are  in  foct  a  part  of  the  radiant  sunlight,  then  it  follows  that  any 
raoses  which  modify  the  quality  of  the  light  received  must  also  modify 
the  magnetic  field  associated  with  it.  No  attempt  is  made  in  the  bulle- 
tin to  indicate  precisely  what  the  physical  conditions  are  that  are  thus 
concerned,  though  it  is  evident  that  aqueous  vapor  under  varying  pres- 
i<ar^  and  temperatures  is  the  principal  agent,  only  an  outline  of  the 
processes  of  discussion  being  mentioned.  Prof.  Bigelow  feels  able  to 
state  that  such  a  connection  seems  to  exist,  and  that  from  several  inde- 
pendent lines  of  approach  the  testimony  in  favor  of  this  conclusion  is 
steady  and  persistent.  The  irregularities  in  the  magnetic  traces  all 
have  some  effective  physical  cause,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  method  of 
exhaustion,  that  is,  by  treating  fully  all  the  well  known  and  strong 
residuals,  to  finally  reach  the  smaller  but  no  less  important  terms  in- 

ally,  flie  auroral  problem 
le  others  just  described. 
J  field  of  research  and  to 
IS  practicable,  but  at  the 
s  most  promising  in  the 
lopment  can  hardly  fail 

Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
this  treatise  the  term  fer- 
ing  of  milk  and  the  alco- 
iduced  by  rennet,  yeasts, 

introduction  the  nature 
fermentations  are  treated 
t,  souring  of  milk,  num- 
r  to  souring,  alkaline  fer- 
•  milk,  alkaline  curdling 
,  alcoholic  fermentations, 
In  each  case  the  litera- 
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lure  of  the  subject  is  reviewed,  and  a  summary  given  of  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  In  conclusion,  the  practical  bear- 
ings of  the  subject  on  the  handling  of  milk,  butter-making,  and  cheese- 
making  are  considered. 

Our  study  of  milk  and  fermentation  has  taught  us  first  of  aU  that  all  fermenta- 
tions of  milk,  even  the  common  souring,  are  due  to  the  contamination  of  the  milk 
with  sonietliing  from  the  exterior  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  If  they  are  thns 
all  due  to  contaminations  from  without,  all  that  is  needed  to  prevent  them  is  to 
treat  the  milk  in  such  a  way  that  no  such  contamination  is  permitt<ed.  '  '  * 
This  has  been  shown  to  be  accomplished  best  by  two  precautions,  absolute  cleanli- 
ness and  low  temperatures.  The  great  source  of  these  organisms  is  in  the  nncleaii 
vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  drawn  and  in  the  filth  which  surrounds  the  cow.  By 
scrupulous  cleanliness  in  the  barn  and  dairy  the  number  of  organisms  which  get  into 
the  milk  may  be  kept  comparatively  small. 

Of  equal  value  in  preserving  milk  is  the  use  of  low  temperature,  and  to  be  of  the 
most  use  it  should  be  applied  immediately  after  the  milk  is  drawn.  When  drawn 
from  the  cow  milk  is  at  a  high  temperature,  and  indeed  at  just  the  temperatore  at 
which  most  bacteria  will  grow  the  most  rapidly.  *  *  *  If,  however,  the  milk  is 
cooled  to  a  low  temperature  immediately  after  it  is  drawn,  the  bact-eria  growth  is 
checked  at  once  and  will  not  begin  again  with  much  rapidity  until  the  milk  bis 
become  warmed  once  more.  This  warming  will  take  place  slowly,  and  therefore  the 
cooled  milk  will  remain  sweet  many  hours  longer  than  that  which  is  not  cooled. 
*  *  *  A  second  lesson  of  no  less  importance  has  been  taught.  All  of  the  abnormil 
fermentations  of  milk,  such  as  blue  milk,  red  milk,  slimy  milk,  tainted  milk,  etc, 
are  also  due  to  the  growth  of  organisms  in  the  milk,  and  all  of  these  are  preventable 
by  care.  While  the  lactic  organisms  are  so  common  and  so  abundant  as  to  make  it 
hopeless  to  try  to  keep  them  out  of  the  milk,  this  is  not  true  of  the  organisms  pn>- 
ducing  the  abnormal  fermentations,  and  by  the  exercise  of  care  they  may  aU  be  pre- 
vented from  getting  into  milk  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  trouble.  *  •  •  The 
lessons  for  the  dairyman  to  learn  from  the  study  of  the  fermentations  of  milk  are, 
scrupulous  cleanliness  in  all  afl^"airs  relating  to  milk,  care  in  the  dairy,  thorough 
washing  with  boiling  water  of  all  milk  vessels,  and  low  temperatures  applied  to 
milk  inmiediately  a'ftcr  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow. 

In  butter-making  and  cheese-making  certain  forms  of  fermentation 
are  beneficial,  but  here  also  mischievous  organisms  seriously  affect  j 
quality  and  keeping  properties.    The  employment  of  pure  ciil tores  of  I 
organisms  in  the  ripening  of  cream  and  of  cheese  is  described,  and  the  I 
prediction  is  ventured  that  possibly  at  no  distant  future  both  the  buttei 
maker  and  cheese  maker  will  use  the  fresh  milk  directly.  i 

The  butter  maker  will  separate  the  cream  by  the  centrifugal  machine  in  as  iresh 
a  condition  as  possible  and  will  add  to  the  cream  an  artificial  ferment  consisting  of  j 
a  pure  culture  of  the  proper  bacteria,  and  then  ripen  his  cream  in  the  normal  manher.  ' 
The  result  will  be  uniformity.    The  cheese  maker  will  in  like  manner  inoculate  fresh 
milk  Avith  an   artificial  ferment  and  thus  be  able  to  control  his  product.     Perhaps  ; 
he  will  have  a  large  variety  of  such  ferments,  each  of  which  wiU  produce  for  him  a 
definite  quality  of  cheese.    To  the  dairy  interest,  therefore,  the  bacteriologist  lioM» 
out  the  hope  of  uniformity.    The  time  will  come  when  the  butter  maker  will  always 
make  good  butter  and  the  cheese  maker  will  be  able  in  all  cases  to  obtain  exactly 
the  kind  of  ripening  that  he  desires. 

Milk  fermentations  and  their  relations  to  dairsring   {Office  of 

Erperlment  Statiom,  Farmers^  Bnl.  J^o.  P,  pp,  24). — A  popular  suinmary 
of  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  9  (see  above). 
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Organization  lists  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
agricnltural  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  (Office  of 
Experiment  Stations^  Experiment  iSta.  Bul.Ko.  12^  June,  1892,  pp,  78), — This 
iuelndes  a  list  of  the  governing  boards  and  working  forces  of  tlie  several 
stationsj  a  list  of  the  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  with  courses  of 
study  and  boards  of  instruction ;  the  oflficers  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experfment  Stations;  officers  and  re- 
\mtetTs  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemistii  of  the 
United  States;  the  texts  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862,  March 
2,  1887,  and  August  30, 1890,  relating  to  the  colleges  and  stations; 
regulations  of  the  Post  Office  Department  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  by  the  stations ;  and  an  index  of  the  names  of  station 
officers,  with  a  short  biographical  sketcih  of  each  station  worker. 

Report  of  the  area  of  com,  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  and  condi- 
tion of  growing  crops  {Division  of  Statistics,  Report  Xo,  97,  n,  ser,, 
My,  1892,  pp.  247-272), — "  This  report  relates  to  the  comparative  acre- 
age of  com,  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  and  the  condition  on  the  first  day  of 
July  of  corn,  winter  and  spring  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  the  grasses,  fruits,  and  other  minor  crops." 

Reports  of  observations  and  experiments  in  the  practical 
work  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  [Division  of  Entomology,  Bui, 
Xo.  2f),  pp,  95). — ^This  bulletin  comprises  the  reports  of  the  field  agents 
of  the  Division  for  1891. 

Report  upon  insect  depredations  in  NebrasJca  for  1891,  L.  Bruner 
^pp.9-12). — A  brief  summary  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  injurious 
insects  of  the  year,  exclusive  of  locusts  and  grasshoppers,  a  more  ex- 
t<?nded  account  of  which  is  published  as  Bulletin  No.  27  of  this  Divi- 
sion (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ni,  p.  907).  The  species  prevalent  were,  the  corn  root 
wonn,  green  striped  maple  worm,  Lyda  sp.,  and  the  gooseberry  span- 
worm,  and  the  following,  mentioned  as  injuring  the  sugar  beet :  Monoxia 
ffuttulata,  Eippodamia  canvergens,  Diabrotica  vittata,  D.  longicornis,  and 
cutworms.  The  author  reports  success  in  the  use  of  corn  meal  against 
t-abbage  worms,  and  calls  attention  to  a  new  pest  of  cabbages,  the  larva 
of  a  Tenebrionid  beetle,  Eleodes  tricostata, 
P»n.w  ^  o^^7^  ...0.^*0  ^^  />^7.v^^--^^  2>,    ^,  Coquillett  (pp.  13-35).— 

season's  work  on  California  scale 
history  and  habits,  food  plants, 
3riments  with  various  insecticides 
Bcies  are  considered:  Red  scale 
onvexus),  oleander  scale  {A.  nerii), 
y  scale  {A  rapax),  soft  or  brown 
iierical  scale  {L.  liemispliwricum), 
u  pruinosum),  and  brown  apricot 
ith  a  short  chapter  on  the  use  of 
e  insects. 
of  1891y  M.  E.  Murtfeldt  (pp. 
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3(J-44). — Kotes  on  the  woolly  apliis  of  the  apple,  grain  aphis  (Siphon<h 
phora  aven(e)y  joint  worm  {Isosoma  grande)^  plum  cureiilio,  harlequin 
cabbage  bug,  Orsoda^ihna  atra^  a  new  enemy  to  the  peach,  cottony 
maple  scale,  post  oak  coccid  {Chermes  sp.),  white-marked  tussock  mott 
Chamyris  cerintha  (on  plum),  Catoeala  grynea^  and  Edema  aJhifrm$; 
some  observations  on  the  forest  tent  caterpillar  in  Minnesota;  noteson 
some  natural  enemies  of  pernicious  insects,  and  a  chapter  on  tiie 
inseeticidal  properties  of  thymo-cresol. 

Report  of  progress  in  the  investigation  of  the  cotton  hollworm^  F.  W. 
Mally  (pp.  45-56). — A  brief  summary  of  the  work  done  during  the 
season  on  the  bollworm  of  cotton.  The  subject  is  treated  under  tbe 
following  topics:  Geographical  distribution  and  destructiveness,  food 
plants,  characters  and  transformations,  natural  enemies,  insect  ravages 
easily  mistaken  for  those  of  bollworm,  and  remedies.  The  great  range 
of  food  plants  of  this  insect  and  its  habit  of  feeding  in  solitude  rather 
than  gregariously,  render  it  a  diflftcult  species  to  control  with  insecti- 
cides. The  most  practical  remedies  are  spring  plowing  to  destroy  the 
chrysalids,  and  the  use  of  corn  and  cowpeiis  as  trap  crops.  Poisoned 
sweets,  pyrethrum,  and  trap  lights  are  of  little  practical  value^and  ex- 
periments with  infectious  diseases  have  thus  far  produced  only  negative 
results. 

Insects  of  the  season  in  Iowa,  H.  Oshorn  (pp.  57-62). — ^The  principal 
species  treated  are  the  white- winged  bibio  {Bibio  albipennis),  plant  hce 
of  various  species,  clover  seed  midge,  clover  seed  caterpillar,  Apanttie* 
glomeratus  (a  parasite  of  the  common  cabbage  worm),  and  the  apple 
maggot.  A  brief  summary  of  successful  trials  of  the  "  hopper- dozer" 
plan  for  grass  leaf  hoppers  is  also  given.  In  one  experiment  these  in- 
sects were  captured  at  the  rate  of  376,000  per  acre. 

Report  of  entomological  work  of  the  season  of  1891,  F.  M.  Webster 
(pp.  63-74). — This  report  is  mainly  an  account  of  several  species  oi 
crane  flies  infesting  meadows  and  pastures,  which  may  also  prove 
injurious  to  wheat. 

Report  on  the  Gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts,  8.  Henshaw  (pp.  75-82).-^ 
An  account  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  t€ 
suppress  the  Gypsy  moth  {Ocneria  dispar). 

Copies  of  acts  and  resolutions  passed  by  the  legislature  providing 
against  depredations  by  this  insect  are  given,  together  with  a  map 
showing  the  infested  region.  There  are  also  notes  on  the  habits  of  tbi^^ 
insect,  and  a  list  of  its  food  plants  and  of  its  natural  enemies,  Thtj 
author  criticises  the  plans  adopted  for  the  repression  of  this  pest. 

The  attention  drawn  to  this  insect  should  lead  to  the  passage  of  a  general  1«^ 
against  insect  and  fungous  pests.  A  State  officer  acting  under  the  direction  of  th4 
board  of  agriculture  could  recommend  to  farmers  and  others  the  means  to  be  05«e^ 
against  noxious  insects  and  fungi,  and  the  law  should  be  so  framed  that  penalties 
could  be  imposed  upon  owners  who  took  no  precautions  after  due  notice  had  beei 
giA'en.    Some  such  legislation  would  soon  bring  the  orchards  and  shade  treeb  ol 
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Maasac-busetts  into  a  more  creditable  condition ,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Ocneria 
could  l>o  looked  upon  as  a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury. 

Ji^jH^rt  on  apicuUural  experiments  in  1891,  A.  J,  Cook  (pp.  83-92). — 
^  rept>rt  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  apicultore  conducted  during  the 
sbea^on  vith  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Larrabee.  Planting  for  honey, 
spraying  during  fruit  bloom,  value  of  bees  in  effecting  plant  fertilization, 
secretion  of  wax,  feeding  of  drones  by  workers,  conductivity  of  wax,  and 
^wiiiter  protection  are  considered. 
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Ash  content  of  etiolated  leaves,  W.  Palladin  {Ber.  deut  hot 
Oes.j  1892^  p,  179). — The  author  reports  recent  experiments  which  indi- 
cate that  the  ash  content  of  etiolated  leaves  of  wheat  and  vetch  is 
noticeably  lower  than  that  of  the  green  leaves  of  the  same  plants.  For 
example,  the  ash  content  of  green  wheat  leaves  was  9.74  and  10.75, 
and  of  etiolated  leaves  8.82  and  9.41 ;  and  of  green  vetcli  leaves  10^ 
and  etiolated  7.54.  The  difference  is  especially  marked  in  case  of  the 
calcium.  The  fact  that  a  similar  diminution  in  asli  content  occurs 
when  plants  are  grown  in  air  saturated  with  moisture,  that  is,  when 
the  transpiration  is  hindered,  and  that  the  conditions  of  etiolation  hin 
deredthe  transpiration,  indicates  a  connection  between  the  transpiration 
of  the  leaves  and  the  taking  up  of  mineral  ingredients. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Earlier  observations  on  the  root  tubercles  of  Legnminosse. 
A.  Prillieux  {Compt,  rend.y  111  (1890)^  pp.  926 j  927-,  abs.  in  CentralhL 
agr,  Chem.^  21,  p.  426). — It  is  stated  that  Woronin  in  1867  recognized  in 
the  root  tubercles  delicate  organisms,  capable  of  motion,  which  he 
regarded  as  bacteria.  The  author  himself  in  1879  studied  the  sub- 
ject and  found  that  the  organisms  in  question  might  differ  widely  in 
form,  and  that  the  supposed  motion  was  molecular  or  Brownian  motion. 
He  recognized  the  tubercles  as  abnormal  formations  and  found  that 
they  could  be  induced  by  artificial  inoculation. — E.  w.  A. 

Reaction  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  the  phosphates  employed  in 
agriculture,  P.  C azeneu ve  and  A.  Nicolle  {Monit.  aci^nty  1892^  uer.  4, 
p.  334;  abs.  in  Client.  Ztg.y  1892,  Repert.,  p.  173). — The  authors  explain 
that  many  fertilizer  manufacturers  follow  the  practice  of  mixing  green 
vitriol  with  their  fertilizers,  especially  with  the  phosphates  of  lime. 
It  was  to  study  the  effect,  if  any,  which  this  admixture  might  have 
ui)on  the  solubility  and  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  that  the 
experiments  reported  below  were  made. 

Sulphate  of  iron  was  moistened  with  water  and  mixed  with  super- 
phosphate, citrate-soluble  precipitated  phosphate,  di-calcium  phos 
phate,  bone  phosphate,  slag,  and  rock  phosphate,  in  amounts  ranging 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.  The  mixtures  were  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin 
layew  for  eight  days.  Determinations  were  made  in  each  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  soluble  in  water,  in  ammonium  citrate,  and  in  acetic  acid 
before  and  after  the  treatment  with  the  green  vitriol.  From  the 
206 
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revolts  of  these  it  was  evident  that  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  slag, 
rock  phosphate,  and  bone  was  not  materially  aflfeeted  by  the  iron  salt, 
bat  tliat  the  water- solnble  phosphoric  acid  in  the  superphosphate  was 
noticeably  dimlDished,  and  the  solubility  of  the  precipitated  di-calcium 
phosphate  increased.  Thus,  while  1  gram  of  the  superphosphate  con- 
tained 0.15  gram  of  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  before  treatment, 
the  amount  was  diminished  to  0.06  and  0.02  gram,  respectively,  by  treat- 
ment with  10  and  20  per  cent  of  iron  sulphate. 

A  sample  of  di-calcium  phosphate  containing  48.46  per  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  all  soluble  in  ammonia  citrate,  contained  only  1.93  per  cent 
of  acid  after  being  heated  at  red  heat.  Both  the  original  and  the  in- 
cinerated phosphate  were  treated  with  10  per  cent  iron  sulphate,  after 
^hich  the  original  contained  48.2  per  cent  and  the  incinerated  11.85 
pw  cent  of  citrate-soluble  acid.  That  is,  the  iron  sulphate  did  not 
diminish  the  amount  of  reverted  acid  in  the  unheated  phosphate,  and 
partially  restored  the  amount  in  the  incinerated  product. 

A  sample  of  precipitated  tricalcic  phosphate  obtained  from  a  drug- 
gist, containing  originally  45.4  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  all  of  which 
was  insoluble  in  ammonium  citrate,  was  found  to  contain  29.54  per  cent 
of  reverted  acid  after  treatment  for  eight  days  with  20  per  cent  of  iron 
sulphate.  All  these  trials  were  made  with  free  access  of  air.  The 
failure  of  the  iron  sulphate  to  affect  the  tricalcic  phosphate  in  bone, 
slag,  and  rock  phosphate  as  noted  above,  the  authors  suggest  may  be 
due  to  a  peculiar  molecular  arrangement  in  the  case  of  these  materials, 
which  renders  them  resistant. 

Theoretically  this  action  of  moist  iron  sulphate  in  the  presence  of  air 
may  be  explained  by  the  change  of  iron  from  a  ferrous  to  a  ferric  salt, 
and  the  formation  from  that  of  a  citrate  soluble  phosphate  of  iron. 

The  practical  conclusions  are,  among  others,  that  in  mixing  phos- 
phate with  sulphate  of  iron  the  iron  salt  should  be  ground  alone  before 
mixing  and  not  with  the  phosphate,  otherwise  the  solubility  of  the 
pliosphate  in  water  may  be  seriously  affected. — e.  w.  a. 

Experiments  on  the  value  of  different  plants  for  green  manuring, 
V.  Stbebel  {Abs.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.j  21^  pp.  235-J238).— These 
experiments  were  made  in  1891  on  the  experimental  fields  at  Hohen- 
heim,  Wiirtemberg.  The  soil  was  a  heavy  loam,  on  which  rye  and  winter 
peas  had  been  grown  in  1888,  rape  manured  with  superphosphate 
and  nitrate  of  soda  in  1889,  and  winter  barley  in  1889-'90.  After 
the  barley  was  harvested  seventeen  different  kinds  of  leguminous  and 
other  plants  were  sown  for  green  manuring  on  17  plats,  each  contain- 
ing about  50  square  yards  separated  by  uncultivated  strips.  In  Sep- 
tember following  the  crop  on  each  plat  was  spaded  under  and  Sheriff 
wheat  drilled  on  all  the  plats.  The  yield  of  wheat  where  different  le- 
gominous  plants  had  been  used  as  green  manures  (lupines,  clovers,  field 
beang,  peas^  vetch,  and  serradella)  ranged  from  14.81  to  22.37  pounds  of 
grain  per  plat,  averaging  19.62  pounds.    It  was  lowest  with  serradella 
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and  liigliest  witli  red  clover  and  white  and  yellow  lupine.  Second  to 
the  latter  were  field  peas  and  beans,  scarlet  clover,  and  black  medi:^. 
The  yield  with  cole  was  16  pounds,  with  white  mustai*d  15.6  pounds, 
and  with  3  varieties  of  buckwheat  the  average  yield  was  13  ]>oands  per 
plat. 

It  was  noticed  that  on  the  plats,  especially  those  with  lupines,  many 
heads  of  grain  were  backward  in  ripening.  On  examination  the  roots 
of  such  plants  were  fonnd  to  be  covered  with  a  white  fungas.  No 
such  fungus  was  found  on  the  roots  where  non-leguminous  plants  were 
used  for  green  manure.  In  how  far  this  occurrence  was  due  to  the 
green  manuring  with  leguminous  plants  the  author  was  unable  to 
determine. 

In  another  series  of  experiments  the  object  was  to  compare  the  tot^ 
amounts  of  nitrogen  contained  in  crops  of  different  leguminous  plants, 
and  in  the  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  of  the  same  separately.  The  soil 
on  which  this  trial  was  made  had  been  in  grain  for  three  years  previous.  \ 
Whether  or  not  it  was  manured  in  any  way  for  the  present  crop  is  not 
stated  in  the  abstract.  The  seed  was  broadcasts  on  the  difiereut 
plats.    The  results  per  square  meter  are  given  as  follows: 

JSHtrogeti  in  various  leguminous  crops  per  square  meter  of  land. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

plat. 


Kind  of  plants. 


Wcdght  of  water-free 
crop- 


Stems 

and 

leaves. 


Boots. 


Whole 
plant. 


Kitro^vnin— 


stems 

and 

leaves. 


Boot». 


WM« 


White  lupine 

Blue  luDine 

Yellow  lupine 

Field  beana 

JKed  vetch 

Mixture  of  vetches 

Corainou  vetch 

Crimson  cl<»ver 

Lathy  ru9  magellamts 

Chickling  vetch : 

Cierman 

African 

Purple-red  vet«h 

Cbickl'iiff  vetch,  German  .. 

Large  field  beans 

Blue  lupine  (foreign  soetl)  . 
White  lupine  (foreign  Hced) 

Largo  sand  vetch 

Sand  vetch 


Oramt. 
554. 17 
534.77 
325. 23 
555.04 
534.47 
571.22 
486.44 
519.80 
587.77 

574. 81 
480.57 
505.74 
560.93 
7.56. 21 
615. 75 
632. 52 
510. 95 
418.31 


Qrams. 
78.29 
78.33 
74.70 
70.69 
51.73 
10.54 
36.74 
46.60 
64.61 

81.89 
28.54 
31.42 
85.49 
74.87 
46.17 
17.62 
7.63 
31.29 


Orams. 
632.45 
610. 10 
400.93 
625.73 
586.38 
581.76 
523.18 
614.40 
637.58 

606.20 
509.11 
537.16 
596.42 
831.07 
66L92 
650.16 
518.58 
449.60 


Gram*. 
1L5267 
11.3371 

9.8194 
16.2627 
16.1999 
16.6245 
15.5174 
12.8205 
16.0845 

17.6893 
8.9356 
17.2457 
15.7060 
24.8499 
18.6341 
18.2166 
11.0876 
12.9297 


Grains. 

1.3074 

1.1751 

1. 3223 

1.3572 

0.9725 

0.3604 

0.5g42 

0. 

0. 


0.5022 

0. 

0. 

0.5639 

1.3851 

0.0233 

0.2U7 

0.1^1 

0, 


12.9M1  ; 
12.512 
Ml64Mi 
17.61W 
16LPT34; 

1«l1«« 

msiH.: 

1C7U4 

IB.  0914 
9LtSll 
17.72W 
l«La6il 
25.735« 
It.  1574 
18.4583 
1L2S: 
14.596S 


According  to  these  figures  the  large  field  beans  (plat  17)  gave  tht 
largest  yield  of  nitrogen  per  square  meter  of  land,  but  considering  the 
cost  of  seeding  this  crop  the  author  believes  that  from  a  financial  point 
of  view  it  does  not  exceed  the  lupines  in  value.  The  difference  in  the 
nitrogen  in  the  white  and  blue  lupines  raised  firom  native  and  fixmifor 
eign  seed  is  very  marked,  the  foreign  seed  yielding  over  a  third  more. 

The  author  proposes  to  continue  this  line  of  experiment  on  a  larger 
scale  another  year,  leaving  out  some  of  the  less  promising  crops. 

[The  above  figures  serve  to  show  the  extent  to  which  crops  of  certain 
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legnrainoiis  plants  may  enrich  tlie  soil  in  nitrof^en;  ainl  wlion  it  is 
remembered  that  under  favorable  conditions  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this 
nitrogjeu  may  be  derived  from  the  atmosphere  without  material  cost, 
the  value  of  green  manuring  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  soil  with  this 
essential  and  most  expensive  plant  food  ingredients  must  be  evident. 
A  calculation  of  the  amounts  given  above  to  an  acre  of  land  gives  over 
225  [»ounds  of  nitrogen  as  the  amount  contained  in  a  crop  of  large  field 
beans,  about  165  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  blue  and  white  lupines  (plats 
18  and  19),  etc.  To  supply  these  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda  would  require  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  of  that  mate- 
rial.]— ^E.  w.  A. 

Rape  culture,  T.  Shaw  and  C.  A.  Zavitz  (Ontario  College  Sta.  Bui. 
Xo.  74j  June  i,  1892j  pp.  8). — General  statement  regarding  the  culture 
and  uses  of  rape,  and  brief  notes  on  experiments  at  the  station  in  the 
culture  of  this  plant  and  in  its  use  as  a  feeding  stuff  for  lambs.  Eape 
can  be  successfully  grown  in  Ontario  and  quite  generally  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada.  In  the  experience  of  the  station  flat  cultivation  in  drills 
lias  given  good  results,  nitrate  of  soda  being  the  most  effective  fertilizer. 
Tbe  application  of  salt  has  also  been  decidedly  beneficial.  Among  other 
conclusions  reached  are  the  following: 

(1)  Rape  is  especially  valuable  as  a  pasture  for  fattening  sheep  and  lambs,  owing 
to  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  grows  and  to  its  high  feeding  value. 

(2)  It  is  an  excellent  food  when  preparing  lambs  for  winter  fattening. 

(3)  One  acre  of  rape  grown  in  drills  immediately  after  a  crop  of  rye  cut  as  a 
green  food  will  pasture  from  10  to  16  lambs  for  from  two  to  two  and  one  half  months, 
and  that  when  grown  as  the  sole  crop  of  the  season  under  favorable  conditions  it 
win  sustain  a  much  larser  number. 

iired  on  rape,  without  any  other  food  sup- 

0  pounds  per  month. 

»wing  as  a  catch  crop  to  be  fed  off  or  plowed 

ly  without  a  rival  in  our  present  system  of 

exercised  in  pasturing  animals  on  rape  or 

the  soil  when  pastured  off,  as  what  has  been 
ed  to  it  and  something  in  addition. 

A.  C.   T. 

1  of  material  by  the  sugar  beet  in 
lOHMER,  Brien,  and  Stift  (Oesterr. 
8.  in  Chem.  Ztg.j  1892^  Bepert,  p.  198).— 

of  the  authors  from  a  long  series  of 
ew  material  by  the  sugar  beet  in  the 
le  reserve  materials  stored  in  the  root 
the  beet  should  be  set  out  in  a  rich 
wth  the  phosphoric  acid  is  used  prin- 
and  stems,  and  the  nitrogen  in  seed 
potash  is  quite  uniform  throughout 
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the  period  of  growtli,  although  at  the  time  of  seed  formation  a  slight 
increase  was  noticed  in  the  case  of  some  varieties. — e.  w.  a. 

Fractional  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  winter  wheat,  T. 
LiEBENBEKU  {Mitt.  Ver.  zur  Ford,  landw.  Verauchswesem  in  Oesterreitk, 
1S91^  Heft  0;  abs.  in  CentralbL  agr.  Chem.^  21^  pp.  226-228),— In  con- 
tinuation of  similar  experiments  the  previous  year,  experiments  were 
made  on  three  difterent  farms  to  study  the  effect  of  applying  given 
amounts  of  nitrate  of  soda  all  at  one  time  in  the  fall,  and  half  in  the  fall 
and  half  the  following  spring,  either  in  April  or  May.  The  results  con- 
firmed those  of  the  previous  year.  Fractional  application  of  the  nitrate 
increased  the  yield  over  the  single  application,  and  the  result  was 
noticeably  in  favor  of  making  the  spring  application  in  April,  rather 
than  in  May.  The  inference  is  that  for  winter  wheat  a  fractional  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  of  soda  is  preferable,  and  that  the  spring  dressing 
should  be  made  as  early  as  practicable. — ^e.  w.  a. 

Experiments  with  cereals  at  the  School  of  Practical  Agricul- 
ture and  Irrigation  at  Avignon,  France,  M.  Allieb  {Bui,  de  Min. 
de  VAgr.,  Ko.  i,  Jan.,  1892,  pp.  15-21). — ^These  were  with  wheat  and  <»ts, 
and  were  a  continuation  of  experiments  begun  in  1890. 

The  soil  on  which  the  experiments  were  conducted  was  an  alluYiom 
of  the  River  Duance,  with  an  extremely  permeable  subsoil  which  re- 
ceived a  constant  infiltration  of  the  river  water.  The  arable  sorface 
soil,  extending  to  a  depth  of  from  15  to  45  inches,  was  underlaid  by  a 
layer  of  sand  mixed  with  gravel  to  a  depth  of  more  than  50  feet.  Both 
chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  7.9  inch^ 
are  given.  It  appears  from  these  that  the  soil,  which  was  decidedly 
calcareous,  was  rich  in  magnesia  and  poor  in  phosphoric  acid.  Its 
potash  content  was  adequate  for  the  culture  of  cereals. 

Wheat. — In  1890  1  variety  of  wheat,  Richelle  Blanche  de  Naple$, 
was  cultivated,  giving  a  yield  of  39.5  bushels  of  grain  per  acre.  In 
1801  this  variety  was  again  cultivated,  but  in  three  different  ways. 
One  part  of  the  field  which  had  been  seeded  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember, 1890,  was  not  irrigated ;  the  second  part,  seeded  in  the  fall,  in 
plats  with  raised  borders  arranged  for  irrigation  by  submersion,  was 
irrigated  three  times  during  April  and  May;  the  third  part,  seeded  in 
March,  1891,  was  also  irrigated  three  times. 

Comparative  tests  were  also  made  with  2  other  varieties,  Saissette 
de  Provence  and  Eimpau  wheat,  both  seeded  in  November,  1890.  The 
first  was  irrigated  in  the  spring,  the  second  received  no  irrigation.  At 
time  of  seeding  superphosphate  (14  per  cent  soluble  phosphoric  acid), 
phosphatic  slag,  and  sulphate  of  potash  were  harrowed  in  on  all  tlie 
plats  in  amounts  furnishing  78.3  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  (two  thirds 
soluble)  and  39.2  pounds  of  potash  per  acre.  In  the  spring  nitrate  of 
soda  was  applied  in  the  form  of  a  top-dressing  to  the  young  wheat,  in 
an  amount  furnishing  27.6  pounds  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  acre.  The 
Eichelle,  planted  in  autumn,  not  irrigated,  ripened  June  29  to  July  5; 
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the  Bimpaa  ^rheat,  July  7;  Eichelle,  planted  in  autumn,  irrigated, 
July  8  and  9;  Saissette,  planted  in  autumn,  irrigated,  July  9;  Eichelle, 
planted  in  spring,  July  16.  The  cost  per  acre  for  seeds,  fertilizers,  labor, 
general  expenses,  and  rent  of  land  was  $51.49.  To  this  should  be  added 
j?2.15  as  the  cost  of  irrigation  in  the  cases  in  which  the  latter  was 
resorted  to.  The  results  of  the  experiment  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


Varieties. 


RiclMne,  seeded  in  the  spring, 
ixTinted 

Kicheite,  seeded  in  antamn,  not 
irrinted 

Riehelle,  seeded  in  aatonin,  ir- 
rigated  

liim^ao,  seeded  in  antunm,  not 
ixrifsted 

Saiasettct,  seeded  in  aatnmn,  ir- 
rigated  


Yield  per  acre. 


Grain. 


Busli 
els. 


27.07 
35.00 
47.34 


PoQtids. 


I,e09.3 
2, 173. 5 
2,M1.1 


47.27  '  2,842.9 


46.76 


2,003.6 


Straw. 


Pounds. 


Financial  results  per  acre. 


Value  of— 


Grain. 


straw. 


6,527.6  $36.95 
5, 687. 6  j  49. 62 
6,520.4  67.15 
7,153.3  I  64.68 

9,818.6  '  66.20 

I 


Total 
yield. 


$16. 87 
14.93 
16.85 
18.49 
25.38 


$53.82 
64.55 
84.00 
83.30 
91.67 


Cost 
of  pro- 
duc- 
tion. 


$53.65 
51.49 
53.65 
51.49 
53.65 


Net 


$0.17 
13.06 
30.35 
31.90 
38.02 


Cost 
of 

grain 
per 

bush- 
el. 


$1.36 
1.04 
0.78 
0.70 
0.61 


Although  the  wheat  suffered  somewhat  from  the  unfavorable  season 
the  results  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  under  the  conditions  of 
these  experiments  the  culture  of  wheat  in  the  region  of  Avignon  will 
prove  profitable,  esj)ecially  if  irrigation  be  practiced. 

Oats. — In  1890  California  Prolific  oats  were  grown,  giving  a  yield  ot 
37.8  bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  with  a  net  return  of  $17.07.  In  1891  this 
varietj' was  grown  with  three  others — Black  Brie  oats,  Red-Capped  oats, 
and  Yellow  Salineoats.  AU  of  the  plats  received  the  same  fertilizer,  in  an 
amount  furnishing  total  nitrogen  23.1  pounds,  soluble  pliosphoric  acid 
KJ0.6  pounds,  and  potash  28.5  pounds  per  acre.  The  cost  of  i)roductioii 
was  $^J8.81  per  acre.  The  returns  per  acre  for  the  different  varieties 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Financial  results  per  acre. 

Cost 

Value  of— 

Cost 
of  pro- 
duc- 
tion. 

Returns. 

per 
bushel 

hrain. 

Straw. 

Total 
yield. 

Pro- 
fit. 

Loss. 

of 
grain. 

M.85 
26.56 
23.05 
L5.15 

$14.05 
13.98 
8.31 
5.93 

$49.80 
40.54 
31. 36 
31.08 

$38.81 
38.81 
38.81 
:J8. 81 

$9.90 
1.73 

$7:45' 
17.73 

$0.:J8 
0.53 
0.68 
1.12 

irariety  which  gave  a  satisfactory 
ery  unfavorable  as  compared  with 

of  croton  seed  in  feeding  staffs, 

21-127). — The  poisonous  character 
Ricinm  communis)  and  of  croton 
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(Croton  tiglium)  is  referred  to  and  the  statement  made  that  "a  smsUl 
admixture  of  considerably  less  than  1  per  cent  of  either  of  these  seeds 
when  present  in  a  cattle  food  is  sufficient  to  cause  harm  and  even 
death."  The  method  generally  employed  by  the  author  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  testa  of  seeds  in  food  is  to  digest  a  portion  of  the  material 
with  1  to  2  per  cent  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  for  half  an  hour,  de- 
cant the  acid  liquid,  and  wash  the  material  several  times  by  decanta- 
tion ;  and  then  to  digest  the  residue  with  equally  dilute  sodium  or  po- 
tassium hydrochlorate  and  wash  by  decantation.  Treats  in  this  way, 
the  testae  of  the  seeds  commonly  found  in  feeding  stuff's,  as  well  as  the 
impurities,  are  rendered  sufficiently  transparent  to  be  recognized  un- 
der the  microscope.  In  the  case  of  the  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  and  cro- 
ton plants  the  method  is  not  reliable,  since  "  it  requires  probably  three 
or  four  seeds  or  less  per  pound  to  cause  serious  illness  or  death  to 
stock." 

Trials  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hyi>osulphite  and  of  dilute  acid  and 
alkali  followed  by  sodium  hypochlorite,  for  bleaching  the  seeds  gave 
negative  results,  the  seeds  remaining  entirely  unbleached.  Free 
chlorine  gradually  bleaches  both  castor  and  croton  seed,  the  time 
required  being  from  three  to  four  days.  The  resistance  of  these  seeds 
to  the  action  of  acid,  alkali,  and  bleaching  powder  furnish  a  means  for 
their  recognition,  for  while  the  seeds  of  other  plants  were  bleached  by 
this  treatment  the  castor  and  croton  seed  remained  black. 

Trials  of  the  method  on  mixtures  of  castor  and  croton  seed  with 
undecorticated  cotton  cake  indicated  it  to  be  not  only  qualitative,  but 
also  quantitative.  In  four  out  of  five  experiments  made,  the  greater 
part  of  the  seed  test^  which  were  put  into  the  cotton-seed  cake  was 
recovered.  In  the  fifth  case  the  croton  seed  was  moldy,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  partly  bleached  by  the  action  of  sodium  hypochlorite. 
Tests  of  moldy  castor  beans  bore  out  this  supposition. 

The  following  is  the  method  proposed:  One  pound  of  the  feeding 
stuff  to  be  tested  is  boiled  for  an  hour  each  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  with  dilute  alkali  to  remove  the  starchy  albuminoids  and  fatty 
substances,  washing  thoroughly  after  each  digestion.  From  one  half 
to  1  pound  of  bleaching  powder  is  then  added  and  sufficient  water  to 
prevent  the  temperature  from  rising  (3  or  4  liters).  The  mixture  is 
stirred  occasionally  and  left  to  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  the 
water  is  poured  off  and  the  residue  washed  several  times  by  decanta- 
tion, after  which  the  residue  is  picked  over  by  hand,  separating  the 
bleached  from  the  unbleached  pieces.  This  is  done  most  rea<lily  by 
spreading  small  quantities  on  the  bottom  of  a  flat  porcelain  dish  about 
half  full  of  water.  After  the  unbleached  pieces  have  been  separated 
they  are  readily  examined,  and  anything  other  than  castor  or  croton 
seed  removed. 

I  may  mention  here  that  in  a  pound  of  bleaching  powder  a  nnmber  of  bit«  of  coal 
or  stone  may  be  found,  and  further,  in  the  oofle  of  cotton  seed,  the  hilura  do«»s  n«>t 
always  bleach  so  readily  as  the  other  portions,  so  that  these  would  likewise  bo 
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!«epanited  with  any  castor  or  croton  seed.  *  *  *  There  is  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguifihiDg  the  hiluro,  for  the  pieces  are  round  and  have  no  sharp  edges ;  moreover 
they  are  marked  hy  a  series  of  rings  alternating  gray  and  black  on  the  surface. 

The  teste  of  the  castor  and  croton  seed  are  described  as  extremoly 
brittle-  Those  of  the  castor  seed  are  from  0.25  to  0.3  mm.  in  thick- 
ness, and  of  the  croton  seed  from  0.2  to  0.25  mm.  The  former  are  said 
to  have  a  much  smoother  and  more  shiny  exterior  than  the  croton  seed 
after  passing  through  the  bleaching  process.  Viewed  transversely,  the 
structure  of  the  two  is  very  similar,  each  being  made  up  of  closely 
packed  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  same  thickness.  On  the  outermost 
edge  of  sections  of  croton  seed  testae  a  distinct  thickening  of  each  of 
the  bundles  of  fibers  was  noticed,  while  this  was  not  observed  in  the 
sections  of  castor  seed  testae.  With  a  low  power  objective  with 
reflected  light  a  peculiar  curvature  of  the  bundles  of  fibers  on  the  inner 
edge  is  readily  seen.    This  is  conunon  to  both  of  the  seeds. — w.  H.  b. 

Relation  of  the  oream  oontant  to  the  fat  content  of  milk,  W. 
Thorneb  (Chem.  Ztg.,  1692^  pp.  757 j  758), — Some  thirty  tests  were ma<lc 
in  which  the  volume  per  cent  of  cream  was  determined  by  the  creamome- 
ter  and  by  whirling  in  a  centriftigal  machine.  In  the  latter  case  the  milk 
was  (1)  whirled  at59o  F.,  (2)  heated  to  176o  F.  before  whirling,  and  (3) 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The  milk  was  placed  in  tubes 
and  the  centrifuge  run  for  ten  minutes  at  a  velocity  of  3,000  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  percentage  of  fat  was  determined  in  each  sample  of 
milk.  The  most  uniform  results  were  obtained  by  diluting  the  milk 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Making  allowance  for  the  water  adde<l 
the  volume  i)er  cent  of  cream  by  this  method  was  practically  twice  the 
I>ercent  of  butter  fat.  The  variations  from  this  were  all  within  0.2  per 
ceut  except  in  three  cases,  where  they  amounted  to  from  0.4  to  0.5  per 
cent.  The  author  is  unable  to  suggest  any  reason  for  these  larger  varia- 
tii>D8.  He  hoped  to  secure  a  simple  and  rapid  means  of  determining  the 
approximate  amount  of  fat  in  milk. — e.  w.  a. 

The  acids  of  batter,  £.  Koefoed  (Bui,  de  Acad,  H  Royale  DanoisCj 
1891 ;  abs.  in  Analyst  1892,  pp.  130-133).— The  butter  examined  con- 
tained 91^  per  cent  of  fatty  acids  of  the  following  percentage  compo- 
^tion: 

Oleic  acid i 

Acid  of  the  formala  OisHasO^ i  34.0 

Acid  of  the  formula  CisHMOft  (!) J 

SU-aricacid 2.0 

Pabmtic  acid 28.0 

Myristicacid 22.0 

Laaric  acid 8. 0 

Capric  acid 2. 0 

Caprylic  acid 0. 5 

Caproic  acid 2.0 

Batytlc  acid 1.5 

100.0 
E.  W.  A. 
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Impurities  in  the  Wiirzbtirg  market  milk  and  the  sonrce  of  the 
bacteria  in  milk,  L.  Schulz  (Arch.  Hygiene,  14  {1892),  pp.  260-271).— 
The  author  determined  the  amount  of  sediment  in  a  number  of  samples 
of  milk  and  studied  the  origin  of  the  bacteria  in  milk.  In  these  latter 
studies  the  first  and  last  portions  of  a  milking  of  a  cow  and  a  goat  were 
compared  as  to  their  bacteria  content.  The  teats  and  udder  of  the 
animal  and  the  hands  of  the  milker  were  thoroughly  washed  with  water 
and  with  corrosive  sublimate  solution  previous  to  milking.  About  200 
c.  c.  of  the  milk  drawn  first  and  of  the  strippings  were  each  caught  in 
sterilized  flasks;  the  latter  were  closed  with  plugs  of  cotton,  immedi- 
ately placed  on  ice,  and  taken  to  the  laboratory  for  testing  by  means  of 
plate  cultures. 

The  following  results  show  the  average  number  of  germs  per  1  c.  c 
of  milk : 

r^^™»„  ^l^^.    S  First  portion 65, 566 

Cow's  milk    I  Last  portion sterile. 

n^«+»o  ™;n.   S  First  portion 50, 836 

Goats  milk  {Lastportion sterUe. 

In  a  second  series  of  tests  no  sublimate  solution  was  used  for  wash- 
ing, but  water  was  used  freely.  The  average  number  of  germs  per  Ic, 
c.  of  milk  were : 

(  First  portion 97,240 

Cow's  milk    <  Last  portion 500 

(  Middle  portion 2,590 

The  author  believes  the  following  conclusions  to  be  warranted: 
The  enormous  germ  content  of  milk  is  not,  as  was  previously  sup- 
posed, due  entirely  to  lack  of  cleanliness,  but  is  partially  accounted  for 
by  germs  working  up  into  the  opening  in  the  end  of  the  teat,  where 
under  the  favorable  temperature  they.increase  rapidly  between  the 
milkings,  growing  upon  the  traces  of  milk  adhering  to  the  outlet.  They 
aie  largely  washed  out  in  the  first  portion  of  milk  drawn,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  higher  germ  content  of  this  portion.  As  the  milking 
progresses  the  number  of  organisms  in  the  milk  naturally  decreases, 
until  the  strippings  may  be  sterile,  as  was  found  in  the  first  tests  made, 
though  this  is  not  believed  to  be  the  rule. — e.  w.  a. 

Method  of  examining  milk  for  taberculosis  bacilli,  W.  Thobneb 
{Chem.  Ztg.j  1892,  pp.791, 792),— The  method  recently  proposed  by  Ilke- 
witsch*  is  first  described.  This  in  substance  is  as  follows:  The  casein 
in  20  c.  c.  of  milk  is  coagulated  with  citric  acid,  and  after  filtering  off 
the  liquid  portion  is  dissolved  in  water  containing  sodium  phosphate. 
Any  butter  fat  present  is  separated  by  shaking  with  6  c.  c,  of  an 
aqueous  ether  solution,  and  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  fat-free  liquid 
until  the  first  signs  of  coagulation  appear,  when  the  mixture  is  pla«»il 
in  a  copper  test  tube  and  whirled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  centrif- 
ugal machine  at  the  rate  of  3,600  revolutions  per  minute.  The  test 
tube  is  tapered  at  the  bottom  and  drawn  out  to  a  narrow  tube,  which 

* Miinchen«rmed.  Wochenschr.,  1892, 
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can  be  closed.  The  sediment  of  the  milk  and  the  bacilli  collect  here  iu 
the  whirling,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  is  closed  and  the  liquid 
poured  off.  The  sediment  is  then  placed  on  microscopic  slides  and 
examined  under  the  microscope  for  tuberculosis  bacilli.  Jlkewitsch 
claims  that  the  method  admits  of  detecting  bacilli  in  cases  where  inoc- 
ulation of  animals  is  without  effect. 

Without  questioning  the  merits  of  the  above  method,  the  author  sub- 
mits his  own  in  the  belief  that  it  is  sunpler  and  equally  reliable.  In 
this  case  20  c  c.  of  milk  in  a  glass  test  tube  of  about  50  c.  c.  capacity 
are  miied  with  1  ccof  50  per  cent  potash  solution  (less  advantageously 
with  2  c.  c.  concentrated  ammonium  hydrate),  and  heated  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  in  a  boiling  water  bath  until  the  solution  turns  yellowish- 
brown.  The  fat  is  thus  saponified  and  the  casein  and  albumin  rendered 
soluble  in  acids.  Twenty  c.  c.  acetic  acid  is  added,  the  solution  shaken, 
heated  again  in  a  water  bath  for  about  three  minutes,  transferred  to  a 
strong  glass  tube,  and  treatecl  centrifugally  for  ten  minutes.  The  liquid 
is  then  poured  off,  and  the  sediment  washed  by  shaking  with  30  c.  c.  of 
hot  water  and  again  whirling.  This  washing  is  said  to  be  essential. 
In  the  second  whirling  the  same  tube  maybe  used  as  in  the  first,  or  one 
drawn  out  at  the  bottom  to  a  narrow  tube.  The  liquid  is  i)oured  off, 
and  the  sediment  x>ldced  on  microscopic  slides,  colored  first  with  fuch- 
Kin  and  then  with  methylene  blue  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and 
ex£unined  under  the  microscope. 

A  number  of  trials  of  the  method  on  milk  which  had  been  inoculated 
with  tuberculosis  bacilli  showed  it  to  be  easily  manipulated,  rapid,  and 
reliable,  the  bacilli  being  readily  detected  in  each  case. — B.  w.  A. 

On  margarin,  Wollenstein  {Ghem.  Ztg,,  1893,  pp.  883,  (9(94).— The 
anther  reports  observations  on  sixteen  samples  of  margarin  from  Ameri- 
csm  and  European  sources.    The  results  of  these  follow : 

Analyses  of  margarin. 


MeltiDg 
point. 

MeltiDg 
point 

of  fatty 
acids. 

Harden- 

ins  point 

of  fatty 

acide. 

Acid  number. 

Iodine 

eauiva- 

lent 

Saponia- 
cation 
equiva- 
lent of 
fatty 
acids. 

Sample. 

Before 
drying. 

After 
drying. 

AMERICAN. 

DegrutO. 
26.00 
17.30 
25.00 
27.00 
25.00 
25.50 

25.00 
26.00 
23.25 
26.50 
25. 25 
24.00 
25.50 
25.50 
24.75 
23.00 

Degrees  0. 
45.00 
43.70 
44.00 
44.20 
43.80 
44.50 

42.90 
43.00 
42.00 
44.00 
43.50 
43.80 
43.50 
44.25 
43.70 
43.70 

Degrees  C. 
42.50 
41.00 
42.40 
41.50 
42.00 
42.00 

41.50 
41.00 
40.00 
41.70 
42.00 
41.25 
41.75 
42.00 
42.20 
42.20 

1.26 
0.85 
0.56 
0.99 
0.70 
0.85 

1.35 
0.85 
1.56 
0.85 
1.42 
1.28 
1.28 
1.35 
1.30 
1.40 

1.55 
1.22 
1.00 
1.29 
1.04 
1.20 

1.60 
1.01 
1.83 
1.24 
1.74 
1.60 
1.62 
1.58 
1.50 
1.60 

44.3 
47.0 
43.8 
44.3 
45.0 
44.6 

45.8 
47.2 
47.6 
45.5 
44.1 
46.5 
45.1 
44.0 
44.4 
44.2 

205  7 

B 

201  8 

r 

204.8 

D 

205.3 

E * 

205  8 

I 

206.4 

AUjrnuAN. 
G 

206.0 

H 

205  7 

206  4 

J 

205.4 

K 

204.9 

M :: 

2a5.5 

N  

205.8 

0  .... 

205.5 

Pv...    

206.8 

^ ;.; :;:.. 

206.5 

6241— No. 


'SMond^oallty. 
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The  determinations  of  melting  point  were  made  as  follows:  The  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  of  the  Pohl  apparatus  was  dipped  into  meltnl 
margarin,  cooled  to  13°  C,  and  then  heated  until  the  fat  commenced 
to  run  off'.  The  true  melting  point  is  obtained  by  cooling  to  0^  C\ 
allowing  to  remain  for  a  day,  and  then  heating  until  the  fat  begins  to 
melt.  By  this  method  the  melting  point  is  always  above  30^  C,  butfoi 
purposes  of  comparison  the  first  method  is  said  to  give  equally  good 
results  and  to  rei^uire  less  time.  Any  tendency  toward  crystallizarioii, 
an  important  factor  in  the  examination  of  margarins,  is  more  sharp)} 
brought  out  by  the  first  than  by  the  second  method. 

The  point  of  crystallization  found  by  the  author  is  somewhat  highei 
than  that  observed  by  others  and  the  iodine  number  somewhat  Iowa 
(44  to  47  as  compared  with  50  to  55),  He  suggests  that  this  may  b< 
due  to  other  observers  having  used  artificial  butter  instead  of  pn« 
margarin. 

The  acid  equivalent  was  determined  before  and  after  drying  to  70^ 
0.  The  results  agree  with  those  of  previous  observations  in  indicating 
that  the  acid  equivalent  and  the  degree  of  rancidity  bear  no  causal 
relation  to  each  other,  for  samples  were  found  which  before  dnin* 
showed  1.4  and  were  of  good  taste,  and  others  which  showed  1  after 
drying  and  were  rancid.  He  believes  that  the  water  is  a  potent  faitor 
in  bringing  about  change,  acting  both  as  oxidizer  and  ozonizer.  The 
natural  coloring  matter  of  margarin  oxidizes  and  imparts  an  unpleas 
ant  tastei  to  the  fat;  the  neutral  fat  combines  chemically  with  water 
and  partially  de<Jomposes  to  glycerin  and  fatty  acid.  These  are  only 
some  of  the  actions  by  which  natural  fats  are  decomposed.  ThorongUy 
dried  margarin  oxidizes,  although  not  as  easily.  The  natural  coloring 
matter  of  margarin  is  a  very  easily  oxidizable  body.  To  bleach  it 
requires  about  one  fortieth  per  cent  permanganate  solution.  In  the 
process  of  thoroughly  bleaching,  margarin  dried  at  70<^  C.  increa.^ 
slightly  in  weight  by  absorption  of  oxygen. 

These  matters  bear  upon  the  Welmans  reaction  with  phosphomolybdi< 
acid.  Kancid  margarin  from  which  the  natural  color  is  partially « 
wholly  bleached  out  fails  to  give  the  reaction,  indicating  that  the  m 
dizable  coloring  matter  is  the  cause  of  the  reaction.  The  reagent  i 
recommended  for  recognizing  oxidizable  bodies  in  fats  and  for  recqj 
nizing  cotton-seed  oil  in  lard,  but  the  author  contends  that  it  is  not! 
general  reagent  for  the  detection  of  vegetable  oils  in  animal  fots. 

The  approximate  composition  of  the  fat  in  different  samples  of  ml 
garin  is  calculated  as  follows: 
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ApprorimaU  composition  of  margarin 

fat. 

Triolein. 

Tripiil- 
mitln. 

Trlstea- 
rin. 

Relation 
ofpalmi- 

tlQ    to 
Htearin. 

AHEBICAX. 

Percent. 
51.4 
54.5 
50.8 
51.3 
52.2 
51.7 

53.1 
54.8 
55.2 
52.8 
51.1 
53.9 
52.1 
61.1 
51.5 
51.2 

Percent. 
34.6 
15.6 
30.2 
32.7 
35.1 
38.0 

36.1 
34.6 
38.0 
33.2 
30.7 
33.7 
35.1 
33.7 
40.0 
33.7 

Percent. 
14.0 
39.9 
19.0 
16.0 
12.7 
10.3 

10.8 
10.6 

6.8 
14.0 
18.2 
12.4 
12.8 
15.2 

8.5 
15.1 

100'  40  5 

^; 

100-255  7 

J  c. ::::::::::: ;:::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::: 

100 :  62.  9 

/  J?. ...:::::::: :     . 

100:   48.9 

i  ^ ::;::::::          

100:   ;i6.2 

'  *• :                   :: ...: 

100  •   27. 1 

AUSTRIAN. 
fj. 

100:   29.9 

HC  :: 

lOU-   30  6 

x^ ...                                       

ICO-    17.9 

T 

100:   42.2 

Vr        : 

IIH):   59.3 

Si . 

100  -   30.  8 

2?  V ::.: ::::::: 

100:   30.5 

^.;.,   

100 :   45. 1 

^ . 

100-   21  2 

^ :: '    

100-   44.8 

** 

*  Second  qn^ity. 

SampVe  B  is  regarded  as  an  abnormal  margarin. — E.  w.  A. 

ContnbTitioii  to  the  study  of  the  growth  of  the  vine,  L.  Koos 

I  vid  E.  Thomas  (Ann.  Agron.j  18,  No.  5,  May,  1892, pp.  238-260).— T\\m 

^aothors  determined,  at  regular  intervals  of  two  weeks,  from  May  15  to 

j September  20,  the  proi)ortion  of  dry  matter,  nitrogen,  potaali,  phos- 

[phoiTic  acid,  sugar,  and  a<*id  in  the  year's  growth  (berries,  leaves,  and 

jvine)  of  a  vine  of  the  Aramon  variety.    The  vineyard  from  wliieh  the 

Ivine  for  examination  was  chosen  was  located  on  a  clay  lime  soil,     it 

been  planted  in  1884  and  grafted  with  Aramon  in  1880.    The  vine 

3ted  had  been  manured  with  farm  manure  in  1890.    For  each  analy- 

a  sufficient  quantity  of  material  was  taken  from  the  new  growth  in 

Ferent  parts  of  the  vine,  and  the  berries,  leaves,  and  stems  were 

irated  from  each  other.    The  methods  of  sampling  and  analysis  are 

Iven  in  detail.    The  sugar  was  determined  before  and  after  inversion. 

ie  presence  of  crystallizable  sugar  was  also  determined.    The  results 

\  given  as  follows: 

Compontion  (fresh  material)  of  the  vine  at  different  stages  of  growth. 


itet*. 


stage  of  growth. 


191. 


17  ;  Boncbes  formed,  but  very 


P.etP.et.P.et. 


s  2S 
12 


Berriem  iikn:^  distinct 

3or  3  days  before  flowering. 

FIowermgpaHt 

Berriem  tbe  sixe  of  an  ordi- 

narypeB 

Serriem  very  rich  in  Juice 

I      {«Opercent) 

E^ne    f    Berriea   tranalncid,  aeeds 

C    ^'      I      visible 

tAMz.23    Buachem      beginnfne    to 
■'^^  ripen.  b^Tioe  purple.... 

«  I  A«  Above,  but  color  deeper. 
» I  Utaeehan^einappearance 


Dry  matter.  Ni  trogen . 


14.2721.8513. 
15.1523.0317. 
16.50,22.2527. 
14.  ai  26. 10  23. 

I  I 

8.8230.3027. 

I  I 

9. 87  29. 78  30. 

9.47131.2528. 

10. 6^33. 30;30, 
15. 15  36. 80  43. 
16.2037.00143. 


P.et 

0.49 
0.52 
0.49 
0.31 

0.26 

0.21 

0.16 

O.U 
0.11 
0.09 


P.et 

0.74 
0.94 
0.74 
0.67 

0.78 

0.65 

0.52 

0.60 
0.56 
0.60 


P.et. 


Ash. 


P.et. 

1.29 

1.32 

1.17 

.94 

0.38 

0.46 

0.37 

0.40 
0.47 
0. 


P.et. 

1.58 
1.82 
1.62 
2.40 

2.61 

2.67 

3.45 

3.66 
3.68 
4.58 


Potash. 


Pet. 

1.12 
1.18 
1.00 
1.28 

1.34 

1.47 

L55 

1.53 
1.73 
1.82 


1 

P.et. 
0.47 


Pet.^P.cL 

I 


0.33,  0.37 
0.43  0.44  0.38 
0.30  0.38  0.35 
0.35   0.52  0.45 


0.15 

0.16 

0.10 

0.16 
0.22 
0.10 


0.38 

0.42 

0.33 

0.31 
0.29 
0.27 


0.42 

0.44 

0.42 

0.26 
0.39 
0.18 
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Compotfition  {Jrcsh  material)  of  the  vin^s   at  different  stages  of  grotttK 


Date. 


1801. 
May  17 

May  31 
Juno  14 
June  28 
July  12 

July  26 

Aug.    9 

Aug.  23 

Sept.  6 
Sept.  20 


Stage  of  growth. 


Bunches  formed,  but  very 
small 

Berries  more  distinct 

2  or  3  days  before  flowering 

Flowering  past 

BeiTies  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary pea , 

Berries  very  rich  in  juice 
(60  per  cent) 

Berries  translucid,  seeds 
visible 

Bunches  beginning  to 
ripen,  berries  purple 

As  above,  but  color  deeper 

Little  change  in  appearance. 


Phosphoric 
acid. 


r.ct.P.et.P.et.P.ct. 


Sugar  or  glucose. 
Fruit.        Le^vee.  "stems.        Pl»«r^«i^ 


0.14 
0.17 
0.12 
0.09 


P.ct. 


22|  0. 06  tnu^e  trace 
21  0.08  trace,  0.66 
15  trace!  0. 66  0. 74 
14|  0.06,  0.48   0.63 


0.04   0.11   0.06  0.42 

I  I  I 

0.04}  0.12|  0.08  0.68 

0. 03   0. 13|  0. 09!    ( ■) 


0.03   0. 

0.04'  0. 

0.03   0. 

I 


12'  0.06' 

12  0.07' 

041  0.07 


0.74 

0.72 

1.01 

4.77 
7.2 
9.15 


P.et 

trace 
0.65 
1.10 
1.35 

1.25 

1.56 


P.ct.  P.et, 


Acidity  m  ral- 


i    4 

III 


0. 50  trace  v.-^^, 
1.00   0.60  LOO^ 


P.cLP.ct,^P.eLP.€L 

I                   ' 
trace ; 


1.45    LIO 
1.65    1.25 

1.35   1.30 

1.68   1.46 

1.27'.    ■ 


1.35'  1.12  1.12  «.4$ 

1.35  1.19;  1.01,  a  a 

I  I 

1.S4  O.G  &17 


L35 
1.50  2. 


1.63 

2. 01 

1.80.... 


0.7&e.3i» 


1.10   L99  0.3»  0,1c 
L14    1.57   0.4f  0.15 

1.60  0.70'  a40  a» 

0.40!  0.56  0.5S  §.U 


•  After  August  9  the  results  before  and  after  inversion  were  practically  the  same. 

The  tabulated  data  show  that  the  phosphoric  acid  decreased  from  the 
time  of  flowering  to  maturity  in  tlie  leaves  and  berries.  It  remained 
very  constant  in  the  stems  except  at  the  period  just  before  blooming 
(June  14),  when  only  traces  were  found.  It  is  suggested  that  this  mar 
be  the  result  of  an  error  in  analysis.  The  dry  matter  increased  steadily 
in  the  leaves  and  stems.  In  the  fruit  it  remained  stationary  at  between 
14  and  16  i)er  cent  until  the  berries  began  to  form,  when  it  decreased  t<» 
8.82  per  cent.  It  remained  between  8  and  10  per  cent  for  several  weeks 
and  then  increased  to  16.2  per  cent  by  accumulation  of  sugar  in  the 
berries.  The  acid  in  all  three  organs  was  less  at  maturity  than  at  the 
beginning  of  growth.  For  the  leaves  and  twigs  the  decrease  was  quite 
regular,  but  this  was  not  true  for  the  vines.  In  these  the  amount  of 
acid  increased  sT/cadUy  until  it  was  larger  than  in  the  other  organs  and 
then  decreased  as  maturity  advanced,  until  it  was  less  than  that  in  the 
leaves.  At  the  stage  when  the  berries  began  to  mature  there  was  a 
striking  coincidence  between  the  increase  of  sugar  and  the  decrease 
of  acid  in  the  fruit.  During  the  first  ten  or  twelve  weeks  the  per  cent 
of  sugar  was  less  in  the  berries  than  in  the  other  organs.  As  maturity 
approached  the  sugar  in  the  fruit  increased  rapidly,  but  in  the  leav^ 
and  stem  varied  only  within  narrow  limits  throughout  the  season.  At 
the  beginning  of  growth  the  Fehling  solution  gave  a  very  distiuct  re- 
action with  the  leaves  and  stems,  while  with  the  fruit  it  gave[a  scarcely 
visible  precipitation.  The  authors  found  a  crystallizable  sugar  in  all 
three  organs.  This,  as  regards  the  fruit,  is  contrary  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Petit.* 

The  origin  of  the  sugars  is  discussed  at  length.  Three  theories  have 
been  advanced,  (1)  generation  from  tannin,  (2)  transformation  of  starch, 
and  (3)  transformation  of  acids.    The  first  of  these  theories  has  been 

*  Compt.  rend.,  09  and  77. 
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generally  abaniioiied.  As  regards  the  second,  it  is  stated  that  since 
tarch  has  been  found  by  Sachs,  Cuboni,  and  Schimper  to  be  a  con- 
stituent of  the  leaves  and  all  green  parts  of  the  vine,  it  may  reason- 
ibly  be  ashamed  that  it  is  one  of  the  sources  of  sugar.  This  view  is 
^mbated  by  Buignet,  who  denies  the  presence  of  starch  in  the  acid 
rait,  and  states  that  it  can  in  no  case  furnish  the  sugar  of  the  grape 
anee  thot  is  levorotary  and  starch  by  inversion  furnishes  dextrose, 
irhich  rotates  to  the  right  53^.  It  appears  probable  that  a  part  of  the 
glucose  may  be  furnished  by  the  inversion  of  the  sucrose.  A  part  may 
t>e  furnished  by  the  saccharification  of  starch  by  means  of  the  amy- 
lase found  by  Brass6*  in  the  leaves  of  a  large  number  of  plants,  the 
iextrose  being  furnished  by  the  ordinary  starch,  and  levulose  by  a 
kind  of  inulin,  or  it  may  come  from  a  different  source,  as  suggested 
farther  on. 

An  inspection  of  the  tables  and  diagrams  showing  the  relation  be- 
tween the  absolute  acid  and  sugar  content  of  the  vine  at  different  dates 
from  June  28  to  September  20,  shows  that  between  August  9  and  23  the 
absolute  amount  (in  grams)  of  sugar  in  an  average  branch  increased 
from  3.47  to  29.17  (twenty-five  times  that  for  any  previous  period  of  equal 
length),  while  the  acid  increased  from  6.84  to  9.6  in  the  same  period. 
Subsequently  the  acids  began  to  diminish.  It  can  not  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  the  acids  furnish  all  the  sugar,  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  furnish  a  part. 

It  appears  from  observations  by  the  authors  and  by  Bouffard  and 
Deherain  that  dextrose  is  first  formed  in  the  grape,  and  about  the  time 
of  maturity  there  is  a  rapid  increase  of  levulose.  The  decrease  of  acid 
ia  therefore  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  levulose,  and  one  is  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  acids  contribute  to  the  formation  of  sugar 
it  is  levulose  which  is  produced. 

The  increase  in  dry  matter  and  fertilizing  constituents  is  shown  in 
tables  and  diagrams.  These  show  a  constant  increase  from  the  begin- 
ning of  vegetation  to  the  time  of  harvesting.  The  sums  (in  grams)  of 
the  potash,  nitrogen,  and  phosphoric  acid  contained  by  an  average 
branch  were  as  follows: 

June  28 1.451 

July  12 1.959 

July  26 2.363 

Angort  10 2.419 

September  6 3.158 

September  21 2.977 

As  this  increase  is  common  to  all  the  organs,  the  authors  conclude 
that  it  can  not  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  as  Michaut  and  Vermorelt  have 
stated  that  the  development  of  the  fruit  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 

*  DIbsoI.  de  Tamidon  dans  leo  feuUles  (Ann.  Agron.,  12). 
t  Let  eugrais  de  la  vi^e. 
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leaves  and  vines.  At  the  time  of  harvest,  ealcnlating  on  tlie  basis  of 
100  parts  of  nitrogen,  there  are  the  following  jnoportions  of  fertilizing 
materials  in  the  three  organs : 


Nitrogen 

Potansium  oxide . 
PliospUoric  acid  . 


Grapoe. 

Leaves. 

Vines. 

ToUl 

58 
70 

33 
13 
10 

3 

m 

liw 

m 

In  view  of  the  facts  presented,  the  authors  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Zacharcwicz*  in  considering  nitrogen  of  considerable  importance  in  a 
fertilizer  for  grapes,  although  the  matter  needs  further  confirmation. 

The  authors  sum  up  the  conclusions  applicable  to  this  variety  of 
grape  and  to  the  conditions  of  this  experiment  as  follows: 

(1)  A  saccharose  is  present  in  the  leaves,  stems,  and  grapes  during 
the  first  three  months  of  growth. 

(2)  The  absolute  decrease  of  acid  is  not  correlative  with  the  increase 
of  sugar  in  the  plant  or  fruit. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  acid  is  observed  at  the  same  time  that  a  notable 
increase  of  levulose  takes  place  in  the  fruit. 

(4)  The  dry  matter  increases  steadily  from  the  beginning  of  growtli 
to  time  of  harvesting. 

(5)  The  assimilation  of  fertilizing  materials  is  continuous  up  to 
nuiturity. 

(6)  It  can  not  be  admitted,  as  various  authors  have  maintained,  tbat 
the  fruit  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  substances  accumulated  in  tbe 
leiives  and  stems  at  the  time  of  flowering  or  a  few  days  after.  Tliej* 
organs  do  not  ai;t  as  intermediate  agents  in  the  formation  of  the  fiiiit- 

(7)  The  authors  are  inclined  to  attribute  an  important  role  in  graije 
production  to  the  nitrogenous  manures. — ^w.  H.  B. 


•  Lea  eugrais  uppliquds  it  la  culture  de  la  vigue  (Ann.  Agron.,  17,  p.  122). 
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The  present  condition  of  frtiit-grcwing  in  Qermany  ( XJeher  die  GegenwUrtige 
Jl«f«  de*  Obeibante  in  Deutechland),  Goethe-Griseniieim.— Mt/<.  deui.  landw.  Ges,, 
X-Saf,  No.  8,  pp,  86-^9,  and  No.  9,  pp.  94-96. 

The  prevalence  of  rusts  on  grain  in  1892  (Auftreien  des  Getreiderostes  im  Jahre 
-r«*),  P.  SORAUER.— lf*«.  deut,  landw.  Gee.,  1892,  No,  9,  pp.  9S,  94. 

A  case  of  poisoning  from  eating  leaves  of  grapevines  sprayed  with  copper 
imecticlde  {SchMlichkeit  der  VerfUtterung  der  mit  Kupfervitriol-Kalkmiachung  be- 
•priuiem  Bebenbldtter),  J.  Latschenberger.— fFtwwr  landw,  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  61,  pp. 
4Si,495. 

The  digestibility  of  food  (hay  and  oats)  under  different  conditions  in  the  case 
of  diiferent  animals  ( Ueber  die  Verdaulichkeit  des  Fultera  (Heu  und  Hafer)  unter  vei'- 
^iedenen  Vmetdnden  und  bei  verschiedenen  Thieren),  H.  Weiske. — Landw,  Jahrh.,  21 
{1^92),  Heft  5,  pp.  791-807. 

BSeot  of  bodily  exertion  on  the  digestion  of  the  food  {Der  Einfluss  kihper- 
li^er  Anatrengnng  auf  die  Ausnutzung  der  Nahrung),  S.  Rosenberg.— P/fM^/o***  Avch., 
5*  pp.  401-414;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  No,  6,  p.  250. 

Adulteration  of  foods,  especially  of  milk,  in  England  ( Verfdhchung  der  Nak- 
rmmgamitiel,  beeonders  Milch,  in  England),  O.  Hehner.— J6».  in  Molk.  Ztg,,  1892,  No. 
U,  p.  41S. 

The  Jersey.  Quemsey  and  Aldemey  breeds  of  cows,  and  their  importance 
to  breeding  in  Oermany  {Dae  Kanalinsel-Vieh  (Jerseys,  Guernseys  und  Alderneys) 
■"tii  9eine  Bedeutung  fUr  die  deutsche  Eindmehzucht),  H.  HuCHO. — Landw.  Jakrb.,  21 
{1^2),  Heft  5,  pp.  708-790, 

Plnctnations  in  the  live  weight  of  cows  during  a  period  of  lactation  ( Veher 
^*s$  Verkalten  des  Lcbendgewiehtes  der  KUhe  im  Laufe  einer  Lakiatiomperiode),  J.  Nku- 
>•  JiXS.— JftTc*.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  83,  pp,  561-563. 

Preservation  of  milk  samples  for  analysis,  J.  A.  kJSKS,—Kgl,  landtbruksnkade- 
I  handlingar,  1892,  pp,  54-61;  abs.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem,,  21,  Heft  8,  pp.  549, 550. 
The  Pasteurising  of  milk  and  cream,  and  the  employment  of  pure  cultures  of 
vganions  for  ripening  as  means  of  getting  rid  of  numerous  undesirable  quali- 
I  of  milk  and  butter,  H.  P.  Lunde.— j?^  Beretningfra  den  Kgh  Vert,  und  Land- 
'^ek^skoln  Laboratorium  for  landokenomiske  Forsog.,  Kjobenhavn,  1891,  pp.  67-117;  abs, 
^  »  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft  8,  pp.  554-563. 

Preservatives  and  their  importance  in  dairying  (Die  Konservirungsmittel  und 
"^kn  Bedeutung  im  Molkereibetrieb),  M.  KuvKQBR.—Molk.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  34,  pp.  413, 

Supervision  of  the  milk  trade  by  the  sanitary  police  ( Ueber  die  sanitdtspoizei- 
'^  U^erw€iehmng  dee  Milchverkekrs),  H.  Schafer.—^&«.  in  Molk,  Ztg.,  1892,  No. 
^>p.415. 

Experiments  in  preserving  butter  in  granular  condition  in  brine  ( Versuche 
f^^tfii  das  Aufbewahren  der  Butter  in  gekihntem  Zustande  in  Salzwasser),  J.  Siedeu — 
^*leh  Ztg.,  1892,  No,  34,  pp.  577,  578. 

AnalyBes  of  cheese  made  from  mares'  milk,  G.  Sartori. — La  Stazione  speriment. 
^•>v.  Ual.,  22,  pp.  337-339;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  9,  p.  369. 
^  hygrometer  for  the  cheese  cellar  (Feuehtigkeitsmesser  fUr  die  Kdsekeller). — Molk, 
^f.,  1892,  No.  34,  pp.  414, 415. 
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Annual  report  of  the  Prussian  agfricultural  experiment  stations  for  1891 
(Jahresbericht  uher  das  agrikulUw-chemisclie  Versuchsweaen  in  Preu^sen  fUr  dot  J^kr 
lS91)y  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests.— Xtfarfr. 
Jahrh.,  21  {1892) y  Sup.  /,  p.  S3. 

Annual  report  of  the  experiment  station  at  Dahme.  Germany,  1891-*92 
(Jahresbericht  uher  die  ThStigkeit  der  agricultur-chemischen  Versuchssiation  Dakme), 
Ulbricht. —i)er  Landhote^  1892,  No.  00,  pp.  5SS-538. 

Statistics  of  the  Prussian  agricultural  schools  for  1891  {Staiisiik  der  Jamdnifik' 
schaftUchen  und  ztceckverwandten  UnterrichU-Ansialten  Preussena  nach  dem  i>iaiidf  am 
Schlmse  des  Jahres  1891),  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  For- 
ests.—Landic.  Jdhrh.,  21  {1892),  Sup.  I,  p.  215. 

Agricultural  statistics  for  Prussia  for  the  year  1891,  part  I  {BeitrSge  zmr  haii' 
wirthschaftlichen  Slatisiik  von  Preussen  fUr  das  Jahr  1891,  crster  TheU),  Pkussiax 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests. —Landip.  Jahrh.,  21  {IS^h 
Sup.  I. 

B£fect  of  agricultural  experimentation  on  agriculture  {Der  Einfluss  landwuH- 
schaftliclier  Versuchsthdtigkeit  auf  die  AgricuUur),  J.  Hanamann. —  Wiener  landv.  Z*^., 
1892,  No.  04,  pp.  517,  518,  and  No.  05,  pp.  525-527. 
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Ai^BAMA  COLXJ5GE  STATION.— The  following  titles  of  publications,  issued  by  this 
station,  Bbould  l>e  addf  d  to  the  list  published  in  Experiment  Station  Record,  vol. 
lu,  p,  937:  Bulletin  No.  3,  March  14,  1884,  Catalogue  of  Fruits;  Bulletin  No.  4,  May, 
1^9*4,  Experiments  in  Cotton ;  Bulletin  No.  6,  Noveml>er  18,  1884,  Rules  and  Regula- 
ti<mB,  and  Suggestions  to  Farmers  Relative  to  the  purchase  and  Sale  of  Fertilizers; 
Halletin  No.  7,  January,  1885,  Experiments  with  Corn,  Peas,  etc.;  Bulletin  No.  8, 
Marrb,  1885,  The  Boll  worm  and  the  Cotton  worm;  Bulletin  No.  9,  April  2,  1885, 
Commercial  Fertilizers;  Bulletin  No.  10,  August,  1885,  Nitrogenous  Manures;  Bul- 
Miu  No.  1,  September,  1885,  ITie  Grape;  Bulletin  No.  2,  1885,  Fertilization;  Bul- 
letin No.  6,  Febrnarj*.  1886,  Experiments  iu  Cotton  Culture;  Bulletin  No.  7,  March, 
1W6,  Improvement  of  SoUs,  etc. 

G.  F.  Atkinson,  Ph.  B.,  has  accepted  a  professorship  in  Cornell  University.    W. 
F.  Flagin  has  been  appointed  clerk  vice  W.  B.  Frazer. 

The  experiments  with  tobacco  in  progress  at  the  station  have  shown  that  ]>lant8 
of  good  size  can  be  grown  in  that  region. 

Alabama  Canebrake  Station. — B.  M.  Duggar,  M.  S.,  has  been  elected  assistant 
director  in  charge  vice  W.  H.  Newman. 

Cauforxia  Station. — The  following  corrections  should  be  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion list  of  the  station  published  in  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  12:  E.  J.  Wick- 
ton.  M.  A.,  is  horticulturist  as  well  as  agriculturist ;  M.  E.  Jaffa,  Ph.  B.,  is  an  assistant 
in  chemistry  instead  of  in  agricidture.  A.  Y.  Stubenrauch  has  been  appointed  clerk 
to  the  director  vice  J.  W.  Blankenship. 

CoijORado  Station. — F.  O.  Congd<m  has  been  appointed  stenographer  vice  L.  M. 
Taylor. 

Connecticut  State  Station. — C.  G.  Voorhees,  Ph.  B.,  who  for  the  past  year  has 
bwn  engaged  with  Dr.  Osborne  in  the  investigation  of  proteids,  has  resigned  to 
acc-rpt  a  fellowship  at  Columbia  College. 

(iBoRGiA  Station. — The  experiments  iu  cheese-making  have  been  very  successful. 
TIm^  Mtation  will  operate  a  cheese  dairy  at  the  State  Fair  at  Macon.  Tobacco-curing 
by  the  leaf-cnre  process  has  proved  satisfactory.  Experiments  in  cross-fertilization 
of  different  varieties  of  cotton  are  giving  promising  results. 

Ohio  Station. — On  September  1  the  headquarters  of  the  Ohio  Station  were 
tnasferred  to  Wooster,  where  a  farm  of  450  acres  has  been  purchased  for  its  use  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  Wayne  County's  donation  to  secure  the  location  of  the  station. 
The  fann  contains  three  commodious  dwellings  and  as  many  large  bams,  and  the 
station  is  now  erecting  a  block  of  four  greenhouses,  each  20  by  100  feet,  with  an  ar- 
(adfi  across  one  end  14  by  82  feet,  and  a  stone  building  one  and  one  half  stories  high 
with  deep  basement  window  for  boiler  house,  coal  storage,  and  greenhouse  offices. 
A  oDe-story  stone  building,  18  by  34  feet  in  size,  with  two  greenhouses  attached,  each 
M  by  28  feet,  is  also  being  erected  for  the  use  of  the  entomologist  and  vegetable 
pathologist  of  the  station.  It  is  expected  that  these  buildings  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pation by  November  1.  The  erection  of  the  principal  office  or  administrative  build- 
iii^aod  feeding  bam  will  be  deferred  until  next  season. 

A  tract  of  more  than  50  acres  of  very  uniform  land  is  being  laid  off*  in  tenth-acre 
plats  for  variety  work,  and  several  smaller  tracts  are  being  platted  for  work  with 
fertihzers,  etc. 
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Pennsylvania  Collkgk. — The  short  winter  eoiirue  in  agriculture  for  1893  will 
open  Wednesday,  January  4.  This  course  consist*  of  two  hundred  lectare«  npon 
agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  horticulture,  and  veterinary  sei^ee, 
together  with  practical  exorcises  in  the  iield,  bam,  dairy,  greenhousei  etc. 

The  course  of  home  readings  in  agriculture  for  the  coming  season  is  as  follows: 

Group  I,  Crop pi'oduction, — Plant  life  on  the  farm,  Masters;  Soils  and  crops,  Mor- 
row and  Hunt;  Gardening  for  profit,  Henderson;  Talks  on  manures,  Harris;  Practi- 
cal drainage,  Chamberlain. 

Group  II.  Live  stock  production. — Horse  breeding,  Sanders;  Horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine,  Curtis;  Feeding  animals.  E.  W.  Stewart;  Dairyman's  manual,  Henry 
Stewart;  Veterinary  science,  James  Law. 

Group  III.  Horticulture  and  floriculture.— The  propagation  of  plants,  FuIIct;  Tbe 
fruit  garden,  Barry;  Practical  floriculture,  Henderson;  Ornamental  gardening. 
Long;  Insects  and  insecticides.  Weed. 

Sorxii  Carolina  Station. — R.  N.  Brackett  has  been  added  to  the  station  staff  as 
assistant  chemist. 

Texas  Station.— R.  H.  Price,  formerly  assistant  horticulturist  of  the  Virginia 
Station,  has  been  appointed  horticulturist  of  the  Texas  Station.  He  will  also  have 
charge  of  work  in  botany  and  entomology. 

American  Association  of  State  Weather  Services. — ^A  convention  of  repre- 
sentatives of  State  weather  services  was  held  in  Rochester,  New  York,  August  15 
and  16,  1892,  in  conjunction  with  the  forty- third  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Prof. 
M.  W.  Harrington,  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  who  made  an  address  of  welcome 
to  the  representatives  jiresent.  He  suggested  certain  important  subjects  for  discus- 
sion, and  appointed  committees  on  permanent  organization,  etc. 

A  permanent  organization  was  effected  and  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Maj.  H.  H.  C.  Dun  woody;  first  vice  president,  B.  S.  Pague  of  Oregon; 
second  vice  president,  G.  H.  Chappel  of  Iowa;  secretary,  R.  E.  Eerkam,  chief  of 
State  Weather  Service  Division,  W^oather  Bureau;  and  treasurer,  W.  L.  Moore  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  title  American  Association  of  State  Weather  Services  was  adopted  by  the 
convention,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  annual  conventions  in  future  at  the  same 
time  and  place  as  those  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Representatives  were  in  attendance  from  the  central  office  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Arkansas,  California,  Hlinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michi- 
gan, Nebraska,  New  England,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Many  of  the  representatives  who  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  convention  fo^ 
warded  papers  giving  their  views  on  various  subjects  of  interest. 

The  subject  of  instrument  shelters  and  a  uniform  manner  of  their  exposure  wa» 
debated,  and  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  uniform  pattern  of  shelter 
should  be  adopted  for  use  throughout  the  entire  country.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Moore,  and  Pague,  with  instructions  to 
report  as  to  the  most  suitable  shelter  and  manner  of  exposure  to  be  generaUy 
adopted  by  State  w^eather  services. 

On  the  subject  of  whether  the  voluntary  observers  should  be  supplied  with  self- 
registering  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that 
such  instrnments  should  be  issued  and  used  in  determining  temperature,  means,  and 
averages  wherever  and  whenever  practicable.  The  old  method  of  making  readings 
at  7  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.,  and  9  p.  m.,  observations  of  the  dry  thermometer,  shall  be  contin- 
ued wherever  desired,  but  the  means  should  be  deducted  from  the  self-registeriag 
thermometers  where  such  instruments  are  in  use. 

The  forecasting  of  thunderstorms  was  discussed  and  an  interesting  paper  on  tbiB 
topic  was  read  by  the  Wisconsin  representative. 
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Hie  proposition  to  print  the  weekly',  monthly,  and  annual  reports  of  the  State 
weather  serrices  iu  a  uniform  manner  was  freely  discussed.  The  desirability  of 
iuu£»rm  reports  was  generally  admitted^  but  it  was  thought  impracticable  at  this 
time  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter,  as  a  number  of  States  have  appropriated  funds 
for  printing  reports  according  to  definite  size  and  style. 

The  discassion  of  the  question  of  the  best  methods  of  signaling  forecasts  by  dis- 
playmen  coTered  a  wide  range.  The  flag,  the  whistle,  the  semaphore,  and  the  sphere, 
and  bomb  and  flash  light  systems  were  freely  discussed,  and  an  interesting  paper 
was  presented  by  the  representative  from  New  England  on  the  system  of  spherical 
bodies  hoisted  on  a  staff.  This  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  composed  of 
Messrs.  Conger,  Glenn,  and  Eerkam,  for  report  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

On  the  subject  of  inspection  of  voluntary  observers'  stations  the  decision  was  that 
each  voluntary  observer's  station  should  be  inspected  at  least  once  a  year,  to  keep  up 
the  interest  of  the  voluntary  observers  and  to  enable  the  directors  of  State  weather 
lenriees  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  each  station  and  its  surroundings.  It 
was  reconmiended  by  the  Association  that  sufficient  leave  of  absence  be  granted  the 
Weather  Bureau  representative  at  each  State  service  center  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
toTir  of  inspection. 

Relative  to  the  subject  *'  the  relation  of  State  weather  services  to  agricultural  col- 
lies and  experiment  stations,''  it  was  decided  that  owing  to  the  lack  of  telegraphic 
facilities  and  other  means  of  disseminating  weather  information,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  generally  to  have  the  central  stations  of  the  State  weather  services  at 
tach  colleges  or  stations,  but  that  a  very  close  cooperation  would  be  desirable. 

With  reference  to  an  exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  it  was  decided 
tbat  each  State  service  should  have  its  exhibit  in  the  building  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  State  and  that  the  exhibits  should  not  be  collected  iu  the  building  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

Brazil.— The  governor  of  Para,  Hon.  Lauro  Sodr^,  requests  that  publications  of 
agricaltural  schools  be  sent  to  him. 

Eradication  of  pleuro-pneumonia. — ^The  following  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  September  26,  1892 : 

''Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  quarantines  heretofore  existing  in  the  counties  of 
Kings  and  Queens,  State  of  New  York,  and  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Hudson,  State 
of  New  Jersey,  for  the  suppression  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle, 
ire  this  day  removed. 

"The  removal  of  the  aforesaid  quarantines  completes  the  dissolving  of  all  quaran- 
tines established  by  this  Department  in  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States  for 
the  suppression  of  the  above-named  disease. 

"No  ease  of  this  disease  has  occurred  in  the  State  of  Illinois  since  December  29, 1887, 
i  period  of  more  than  four  years  and  eight  mouths. 

"No  ease  has  occurred  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  since  September  29, 1888,  a  pe- 
riod of  four  years  within  a  few  Mays. 

"No  case  has  occurred  in  the  State  of  Maryland  since  September  18, 1889,  a  period 
of  three  years. 

"No  case  has  occurred  in  the  State  of  New  York  since  April  30,  1891,  a  period  of 
more  than  one  year  and  four  months. 

"No  case  has  occurred  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  since  March  25, 1892,  a  period  of 
iix  monUis,  and  no  case  has  occurred  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States 
^thin  the  past  five  years. 

"I  do  therefore  hereby  officially  declare  that  the  United  States  is  free  from  the 
^tt»a»  known  as  contagious  plenro-pnenmoiua.^ 

J.  M.  Rusk, 

JSecretarjf, 
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LIST  OF  PUBUCATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRIGULTUBE 

AUGUST,  1892. 


Division  of  Statistics: 

Special  Report  of  the  Statistician  for  July,  1892. — Foreign  Crop  Reports  and 
Miscellaneous  Information;  Frcijiflit  Rates  of  Transportation  C^ompanies, 

Report  No.  98  (new  series),  August,  1892. — Condition  of  Growing  Cmps. 
Division  of  Entomology: 

Insect  Life,  vol.  IV,  Nos.  11  and  12. 
Weatiikr  Buheau: 

Bulletin  No.  3. — A  Report  on  the  Relations  of  Soil  to  Climate. 

Bulletin  No.  4. — Some  Physical  Properties  of  Soils  in  their  Relation  t<y  Moisture 
and  Crop  Distribution. 

Instructions  for  Special  River  Observers. 

Instructions  to  Operators  on  the  United  States  Seacoast  Telegraph  Lines. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Experiment  Station  Record,  vol.  iii,  No.  12. 
228 
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UST  OF  STATION  PUBUCATIOSS  RECEI\  ED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

AUGUST,  1892. 


Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Aghicultural  Experiment  Station  op  Florida  : 

Bulletin  No.  17. — Analysis  of  the  Orange;  The  Horn  Fly;  Qaestions  Concerning 
Stock  Diseases. 
GiOBGiA Experiment  Station: 
Second  Annual  Report,  1889. 
Agriccltcral  Experiment  Station  ok  Indiana  : 

Bulletin  No.  41,  August,  1892.— Field  Experiments  with  Wheat;  Forms  of  Nitro- 
gen for  Wheat. 
Special  Bulletin,  August,  1892. — Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Kexti'cky  A«riculti:ral  Experiment  Station  : 

Bolletin  No.  41,  July,  1892. — Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Maetiakd  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
Annnal  Report,  1891. 
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The  preservation  of  barnyard  manure  is  deservedly  commanding?  con- 
siderable attentiou  at  the  foreign  stations.    Investigations  by  Holde- 
tleiss  and  otbers  liave  shown  the  extent  of  the  losses  of  nitrogen  and 
hunms  liable  to  occur  as  a  result  of  fermentation  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  moderate  the  fermentation  and  to  absorb  and  hold  the  gaseous  prod- 
ucts set  free.     They  have  shown  that  the  nitrogen  and  humus  in  barn- 
yard manure  may  be  conserved  to  a  very  large  degree  by  tlie  addition 
to  it  of  small  quantities  of  superphosphate,  superphospliate  gypsum, 
potash  salt^,  gypsum,  earth,  etc.    As  a  result  of  these  inquiries,  rules 
for  practice  in  caring  for  manure  in  the  barn  and  in  the  field  have  been 
formulated.     Indeed,  Maercker  recently  announced  in  a  farmers'  insti- 
tute that  tliere  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  all  of  the  nitrogen  should 
not  be  conserved,  and  intimated  that  the  farmer  who  suffered  any  of 
this  most  expensive  of  fertilizing  ingredients  to  be  lost  neglected  an 
important  point  in  his  farm  practice. 

The  care  of  barnyard  manure,  the  means  for  conserving  its  essential 
ingredients,  and  the  connec>tion  between  the  character  of  the  manure 
and  the  nature  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used  have  not  received  the  atten- 
tion which  the  importance  of  the  subject  warrants.    Now  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  reasonable  doubt  that  leguminous  crops  may  derive  their 
supply  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  it  seems  highly  desirable  that 
the  a<lded  value  which  the  growing  and  feeding  of  such  crops  gives  to 
the  manure  produced,  and  the  advantage  of  such  practice  as  an  econom- 
ical means  of  maintaining  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  farmer  both  by  example  and  precept. 

By  means  of  field  experiments  with  manure  derived  from  dift'erent 
crops  and  preserved  in  dift'erent  ways,  the  practical  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject might  be  graphically  illustrated.  Such  experiments  need  not  be 
^wig  continued  before  results  can  be  secured.  In  trials  at  one  or  two 
stations  in  Germany  the  effect  of  careful  and  careless  treatment  of 
maB\ite  on  the  yield  of  crops  has  been  quite  impressively  shown  in  a 
single  year.*  The  plan  of  the  experiments  may  be  comparatively 
WTuple,  and  no  special  equipment  is  require<l,  except  suitable  provisions 
for  preserving  the  manure. 

^E.  S.  R.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  821. 
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The  recently  published  TraitS  d^e  Chimie  Agricole^  by  P.  P.  Deheniin, 
is  a  notable  coutribution  to  agricultural  literature.    This  work  is  not  h 
textbook  of  agricultural  chemistry,  but  is  a  general  exposition,  alou? 
certain  lines,  of  the  present  state  of  agricultural  research  in  Europe, 
more  particularly  in  the  field  of  chemistry.     It  gives  a  clear  and  com 
prehensive  view  of  the  work  already  ac'complished,  esi>ecially  by  the 
exi)eriment  stations  and  laboi'atories,  in  vari(ms  lines  of  agricoltiinil 
investigation.     Its  value,  therefore,  is  not  restricted  to  the  agricultural 
chemist,  but  will  be  appreciated  by  students  of  agriculture  in  general. 
The  volume  contains  nine  hundred  and  four  octavo  pages,  with  fifty- 
four  illustrations, and  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Growth  of  Plants, pp. 
l-;i3(i;  Arable  Soil,  pi).  337-514;  and  Soil  Improvers  and  Fertilizers,  pp. 
515-883.    The  first  part  contains  chapters  on  Germination,  Assimilation 
of  carbon.  Assimilation  of  nitrogen,  Mineral  constituents  of  plants,  Min- 
eral nutrition  of  plants,  Assimilation  of  mineral  substances  by  plants, 
Respiration,  Proximate  constituents  of  plants.  Movement  of  watex  in 
the  ]»lant,  and  Develojunent  and  maturity.    The  second  part  is  dividwl 
into  six  chai)ters:  Formation  of  arable  soils.  Physical  properties  of  an\ 
ble  soils,  Chemical  analysis  of  arable  soils,  Chemical  constitution  of 
arable  soils,  Absorbent  properties  of  arable  soils,  and  Sterility  of  arable 
soils.    The  third  part  is  divided  into  two  sections:  The  first  soetioii. 
Soil  lmi3rovers  or  Amendments,  pp.  514-58^^,  contiiins  chapters  on  CaI 
careous  manures,  marl,  lime,  and  calcareous  sea  sand  (tow</M^*);  Appli 
cation  of  ]»laster;  Fallow  and  cultivation;  and  Irrigation.     The  sectm^l 
section.  Fertilizers,  pp.  583-880,  is  devoted  to  chapters  on  Vegetable 
fertilizers;  Fertilizers  of  animal  origin;  Use  of  excremeutaceous  mat- 
ter in  agriculture;  Nitrogenous  fertilizers — sulphate  of  ammonia  ainl 
nitrate  of  soda ;  Farm  manure — night  soil;  Phosphates;  Potassic  ferti 
lizers,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sulphate  of  iron;  Chemii'al  fertilizers; 
Fertilizer  trade  and  inspection;  and  Cost  and  valuation  of  fertilizers. 
There  is  an  api)eiKlix,  giving  the  results  of  recent  work  by  Schlosinp:, jr.. 
.1  T    ^p^^nt^  Q^  ^]^.  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plantvs  of  low  orders, 
nbove  coml enseal  table  of  contents  will  serve  to  indicate  in  jjen 
e  field  covered.    A  closer  examination  of  the  work  will  show  ihat 
lions  of  recent  advances  in  the  study  of  nitrification,  fixation  of 
n  by  soils,  and  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants  (sjin- 
and  chemistry  of  the  soil  are  given  prominent  places,  and  that 
ice  devoted  to  descriptions  of  individu«al  experiments  is  rela- 
arge.    The  references  to  articles  (especially  those  appearing  in 
journals)  from  which  material  is  drawn  are  quite  complete,  bnt 
k  of  an  index  detracts  largely  from  the  value  of  the  book  for 
es  of  reference. 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  INVESTIGATION  IN  ITALY. 

L.  Paparklli. 

The  institations  for  iiivestiprations  in  agricultural  seienee  in  Italy  may 
be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Agricultural  experiment  stations,  general 
and  s])6cial;  (2) cheaiie>o-agricultural  laboratories;  (3)  experimental  eel- 
law;  (4)  experimental  oil  mills;  (5)  serieultural  observatories;  (6)  dairy- 
ing observatories;  (7)  viticultural  observatories;  (8)  experimental  fields 
for  the  treatment  of  Phylloxem;  (9)  o»notecbnical  stations  in  foreign 
countries;  (10)  zootechnical  stations;  (11)  fish  culture  stations;  (12)  me- 
teorological stations;  (13)  sanitary  station  and  houses  in  the  Alpine 
r^ou. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations. — ^Most  of  the  experiment  stations  in 
Italy  were  established  during  the  yetirs  1870,  1871,  and  1872.  They 
areeither  autonomous  or  connected  with  other  institutions.  The  studies 
undertaken  by  tbe  stations  are  not  limitcil  by  a  special  outlined  pro- 
gram; they  may  be  made  at  one  station  only  or  at  several  stations  at  the 
same  time. 

The  studies  and  investigations  of  each  station  are  maile  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  judgment,  or  at  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
mltore,  of  local  corporations  which  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
tbe  station,  or  of  public  or  private  administrations.  A  small  fixed 
charge  is  made  for  analyses  made  at  the  request  of  public  or  private 
parties,  but  the  determination  of  fungi  and  injurious  insects  is  made 
fwe  of  charge.  Information  relating  to  agricultural  subjects  is  freely 
given.  Tlie  stations  are  primarily  experimental  scientific;  institutions, 
bat  give  practical  instruction  in  their  laboratories  to  young  men  desir- 
ous of  pursuing  specialties  in  agricidtural  science.  The  stations  also 
give  some  pnblic  lectures  in  order  to  make  known  such  results  of  their 
experiments  or  of  those  of  others  as  may  be  of  benefit  to  local  agricul- 
ture. In  some  special  stations  there  are  short  yearly  courses  of 
uistruction  in  certain  branches. 

The  funds  of  the  station  are  given  either  by  the  State  alone  or  by 
the  State  and  local  corpoi*ations,  such  as  the  provinciss,  towns,  agricul- 
tural societies,  and  chambers  of  commerce.  The  sulministration  of 
the  funds  is  in  charge  of  the  director,  who  must  report  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  to  a  committee  of  administration  composed  of  the 
director  of  the  station  and  of  the  rei»resentatives  of  all  the  bodies  asso- 
ciateil  iu  the  support  of  the  station.  Each  year  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture calls  to  Kome  all  the  dire<*tors  of  the  stations  and  agricultural 
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laboratories  to  discuss  the  methods  of  analysis  which  must  be  adopted 
by  the  stations  and  laboratories,  the  studies  which  should  be  under- 
taken by  several  stations  in  cooperation,  the  results  of  investigations 
made,  and  the  best  manner  of  rendering  the  work  of  the  stations  and 
laboratories  advantageous  to  agriculture.  There  are  at  present  in 
Italv  fcmrtc^en  stations.    Eight  of  these  study  general  subjects  with 

leuce  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  regions  where  they 
six  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  work  in  special  linen, 

lying,  wine-making,  or  sericulture,  and  are  therefore  called 

ions. 

GENERAL  STATIONS. 

jricultural  Exiyeriment  Station  at  Tiirin^  Prof,  F.  KOnig^ 
This  station  was  established  in  1871  and  is  autonomous.  Its 
icipally  in  the  following  lines:  (1)  Analyses  of  soils,  waters, 
rs,  with  comparative  exi)erinients  regarding  their  action  on 
u'tion;  (2)  study  of  the  principal  rock  formations  of  the 
e  agricultural  lands;  (3)  dissemination  of  the  re*<^ult8  of 
"i  by  means  of  publications  and  lectures.  The  incx>me  of  the 
lS91-'92  was  $3,000.  The  scientific  personnel  includes  a 
1  four  assistant  chemists. 

jriciiltural  Ihperiment  Station  at  Milan,  Prof.  A,  Farm, 
This  station  was  established  in  1871,  in  connection  withtlie 
of  agriculture.  In  1879  it  wa^s  moved  to  the  high  school  of 
science  of  the  same  city.  In  January,  1891,  it  whs  reorgan- 
rincipal  duties  are :  (1 )  Analyses  and  experiments  with  soils: 
^  and  experimental  determination  of  the  relative  value  of 
rtilizors;  (3)  experimental  investigations  on  theraisuigof 
d  the  nutritive  value  of  different  forage  plants;  (4)  micro- 
unination  of  silkworm  eggs  and  egg-testing;  (5)  dissemina- 
esults  of  experiments  by  means  of  publications  and  of  public 
lie  station  being  under  reorganization  in  1891-'92  had  only 
►f  83,2(H). 

fHcultiiral  Experiment  Station  at  Modena,  Prof.  0.  C«f;tii», 
This  station  was  established  in  1871,  but  was  reorganized 
r,  1879.  It  studies  cereals  and  forage  plants  with  reference 
oduction,  acclimation,  culture,  physiology,  pathology,  and 
ition,  falsification,  or  spoiling  of  the  plants,  seeds,  or  coni- 
(lucts  (Hour,  bread,  etc.). 

ary  line  of  work  of  the  station  beai*s  uiK)n  the  following 
Analyses  of  fertilizers;  (2)  analyses  of  agricultural  soil* 
ks  of  the  subsoil;  (3)  chemical,  microscopical,  and  botanical 
cereals  and  forage  plants  and  of  their  immediate  products; 
\  of  potable  and  iiTigaticm  waters;  (5)  microscopical  exaini- 
Ikworni  eggs;  (6)  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowled^, 
[•actical  work  given  to  students  in  the  laboratories  or  by 
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public  lectures.    In  1888  a  special  section  for  the  "control  of  seeds'' 
was  establisbed. 

The  income  of  the  station  for  1891-'92  was  $2,100.  The  scientific 
personnel  of  the  station  includes  a  director,  assistant  chemist,  and 
assistant  agriculturist,  who  are  at  the  same  time  professors  at  the 
Technical  Institute  of  the  city,  and  a  second  assistant  chemist. 

Bipyal  Agricultural  Expei'iment  Station  at  Florence^  Prof.  E.  Bechi, 
Director. — ^This  station  was  established  in  January,  1871,  in  connection 
with  the  Technical  Institute  of  the  city.  It  was  made  autonomous  iu 
Octolier,  1880.  Tlie  work  of  the  station  includes:  (I)  Analyses  and 
experiments  with  soils;  (2)  analyses  and  experimental  determination 
of  the  relative  value  of  different  fertilizers;  (3)  experimental  investiga- 
tions bearing  on  viticulture  and  olive  culture;  (4)  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  experiments  by  means  of  publications  and  public  lectures. 
The  income  of  the  station  for  1891-'92  was  $2,800.  The  scientific  per- 
sonnel of  the  station  is  a  director,  who  is  at  the  same  time  professor  of 
agricultural  chemistry  at  the  Boyal  Technical  Institute,  at  the  Royal 
School  of  "  Merciology "  of  Florence,  and  at  the  Eoyal  Institute  of 
Forestry  of  Vallombrosa,  an  assistant  agriculturist,  and  an  assistant 
ehemist,  professor  at  the  Royal  School  of  '*Merciology." 

Boyal  ChemicO' Agricultural  Experiment  8t<iUon  at  Rome^  Prof.  P. 
Freda^  Director. — ^This  station  was  established  in  1871  and  reorganized 
in  1884.  It  is  now  located  in  the  buiUling  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Mnsenm  of  Rome.  The  subjects  of  its  studies  are:  (1)  Analyses  and 
experimental  investigations  of  agricultural  soils;  (2)  analyses  and  ex- 
perimental determination  of  the  relative  value  of  fertilizers ;  (3)  analyses 
of  plants  and  of  their  products;  (4)  chemical  and  experimental  investi- 
gations concerning  the  alimentation  and  the  products  of  animals; 
(5)  dissemination  of  the  results  of  experiments  by  means  of  public  lec- 
tures and  publications.  The  income  of  the  station  for  1891-'92  was 
^4,720.  The  scientific  personnel  of  the  station  includcAS  a  director  and 
four  assistants.  This  station  has  under  its  supervision  nineteen 
experimental  fields. 

Royal  CheftiicO' Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Palermo j  Prof  F. 
Olireri,  Director. — This  station  was  established  in  1872  with  the  follow 
iiig  principal  subjects  of  work :  (1)  Physico-chemical  examination  of 
mln;  (2)  analyses  find  determination  of  the  relative  value  of  fertilizers; 
(^)  experimental  investigations  upon  the  alimentation  of  animals  and 
the  nutritive  value  of  forage  plants;  (4)  experimental  investigations  on 
the  culture  and  cximmercial  quality  of  the  sumac  tree;  (5)  ex]>erimental 
investigations  concerning  oenology;  (6)  dissemination  of  the  results  of 
exjieriments  by  means  of  publications  and  lectures.  Besides  the  above 
lines  of  work  the  station  Ivds  undei-taken  the  study  of  citrus  fruits, 
olives,  [Kitable  and  irrigation  waters,  etc.  The  income  of  the  station 
for  1801-'92  was  $2,(590.  The  scientific  personnel  includes  a  director, 
an  assistant  chemist,  and  an  assistant  agriculturist.  One  of  the  assist- 
ants is  professor  in  a  city  school. 
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Royal  Agricnltural  Experiment  Station  at  Udine^  Prof.  0.  XaUino. 
Director. — Tbis  station  was  established  in  1870  in  connection  witb  the 
Royal  Technical  Institute.  Its  principal  duties  are:  (1)  Analyses  and 
experiments  with  agri(mltnral  soils,  (2)  analyses  and  experiineiitail 
determinations  of  the  relative  value  of  fertilizers,  (3)  experimeiitd 
investigations  concerning  viticulture  and  cenology,  (4)  microscopic^ 
examination  of  silkworm  eggs  and  egg- testing,  (5)  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  experiments  by  lectures  and  publications.  The  income  of 
the  station  is  only  $1,400,  but  its  direi'tor,  agriculturist,  assistant 
chemist,  and  assistant  agriculturist  are  professors  of  the  Koyal  Tech- 
nical Institute,  and  the  equipment  of  this  institution  is  also  used  by  tlte 
station. 

Royal  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Forlij  Prof.  A.  Pasqualinif 
Director. — This  station  was  established  in  1872  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Technical  Institute.  Its  principal  lines  of  work  are :  (1)  Analyses 
and  experiments  on  agricultural  soils,  (2)  analyses  and  experimental 
determirmtions  of  the  relative  value  of  fertilizers,  (3)  experimental 
investigations  regarding  viticulture  and  (enology,  (4)  microscopical 
examination  of  silkworm  eggs,  (5)  investigations  on  forage  and  fiber 
plants  (tlax  and  hemp),  (C)  dissemination  of  the  results  obtained  by 
means  of  lectures  or  publications.  In  this  station,  as  in  that  of  Udine, 
the  personnel  and  the  etpiipment  are  those  of  the  te(*hnical  institute 
and  therefore  the  income  is  only  $1,720.  Besides  the  director  there 
are  an  assistant  chemist  and  an  assistant  agriculturist. 

SPECIAL  STATIONS. 

Royal  (Etiological  Station  at  Asti^  Prof.  M,  Zecchini,  Director.— Thb 
station  was  established  in  1S72  with  the  following  lines  of  work:  (1) 
Analyses  of  grapes  at  diifcrent  periods  of  maturation,  and  investi^.i- 
tions  of  their  diseases;  (2)  chemical  and  microscopical  investigations 
on  the  phenomena  of  fermentation;  (3)  analyses  of  musts  and  wines 
with  reference  to  thiMr  composition,  adulterations,  or  diseases;  (4)analy 
ses  of  soils  destined  for  grape  culture,  and  investigations  on  the 
kinds  of  fertilizers  U)  api)ly  for  different  varieties,  exi>osures,  and 
locations;  (5)  research  on  the  best  methods  of  vinification,  preservation 
of  wine,  examinaticm  of  wine,  and  wine  making  machinery;  (6)  chem- 
ical study  of  the  grapevine;  (7)  dissemination  of  the  n»snlts  obtained 
from  ex]>eriments  b^^  means  of  inibli(*ations  or  lectures.  The  income  of 
the  station  is  $3,500.  It  has  a  director  and  two  assistant  chemists  and 
viticulturists.  There  is  also  an  assistant  for  the  nursery  of  American 
vines,  whose  salary  comes  from  other  funds. 

Royal  Dairy  Station  at  Lodi^  Prof.  C.  Besana,  Director. — ^This  station 
was  established  in  1871,  but  was  reorganized  in  1879.  The  subje(^ts  of 
its  investigations  are :  (1)  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  milk  at  varitms  i)eriods  of  preservation  and  preparation; 
(2)  milk  adulteration  and  its  effects;  (3)  influence  of  temperature  ou 
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the  conser?ation  of  milk  aud  the  mauufa<^ture  of  cheese  and  butter;  (4) 
iiiflaencc  of  fat  content  on  the  manufacture  and  keeping  quality  of 
cheese;  (6)  effects  of  different  methods  of  heating  milk,  and  of  the 
coajodating,  coloring,'  and  preserving  subst^mces;  (0)  alterations  of 
dairy  products  and  means  of  prevention  and  remedies;  (7)  ma€hinery 
for  cheese  aud  butter-making;  (8)  other  investigations  related  to  this 
industry.  The  income  of  the  station  is  $2,680.  It  has  a  director  and 
two  assistants. 

Royal  station  and  Laboratory  of  Cryptogamic  Botany  at  Paria,  Prof. 
G.  BrioHj  Director. — This  station  was  established  in  1871  in  connection 
nith  the  Botanical  Institute  of  the  Koyal  University.  It  has  four  lines 
i»fwork:  (l)The  development  of  systematic  and  morphological  knowledge 
regarding  the  parasitic  cryptogams  of  plants  and  of  animals;  (2)  inves- 
ti^i^ations  as  to  the  best  means  for  the  prevention  of  these  parasites,  for 
stopping  their  development  and  dissemination,  and  for  diminishing  their 
injurious  effects;  (3)  solution  of  questions  addressed  to  the  stali^ni  by 
public  or  private  parties;  (4)  disseminati(m  of  the  results  by  lectures 
and  publications.  The  station  admits  students  to  its  laboratory.  Be- 
sides a  director  there  is  a  special  assistant  in  the  laboratory.  The  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  of  the  station  are  those  of  the  University.  The 
income  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  about  $2,00(>. 

Royal  Station  of  Sericulture  at  Padua^  Prof.  E.  Vernon j  Director . — 
This  station  was  established  in  1871  for  the  puri>ose  of  (1)  studying 
the  essential  conditions  of  success  in  raising  silkworms,  (2)  studying 
the  laws  of  normal  nutrition  of  silkworms  by  means  of  physical  and 
chemical  experiments,  (3)  investigating  the  causes  of  the  different 
diseases  of  silkworms  and  of  the  mulberry  tree,  (4)  preparing  and  dis- 
t«eminatiiig  sound  eggs  and  making  microscopical  examinations  for 
private  parties,  (5)  exjicrimenting  with  new  races  of  silkworms  and 
new  instruments  for  sericulture,  (0)  undertaking  any  study  and  in- 
vestigation that  might  help  silk  culture,  (7)  disseminating  the  results 
obtained  by  means  of  publications  and  lectures,  (8)  gathering  news  of 
the  silk  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  promoting  its  increase 
by  assisting  agricultural  associations  and  private  growers.  The  income 
of  the  station  was  13,580  for  1891-'92.  Besides  the  director  there  are 
an  assistant  director  and  an  assistant. 

Royal  Station  of  Agricultural  Entomology  at  Florence^  Prof  A.  Tar- 
gioni'Tozzettij  Director. — This  station  was  established  in  1875  m  con- 
nection with  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  the  Koyal  Institute  for 
Higher  Studie^s.  Its  objects  are:  (1)  To  investigate  the  nature  of  such 
insects  and  animals  as  are  injurious  to  cultivated  plants  and  to  agri- 
cnltnral  products,  and  to  study  their  biology  and  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing and  remedying  their  damages;  (2)  to  dissBuiinate  the  results 
obtained  by  means  of  publications  or  lectures.  The  income  of  the 
station  is  about  $2,0tH).  The  personnel  and  the  equipment  are  those 
<>f  the  laboratory  of  zool  )gy  of  invertebrate  animals  of  the  institute. 
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Royal  Station  of  Vegetable  Pathology  at  BomCj  Prof.  6,  Cuhnni, 
Director. — Tliift  station  was  established  in  1887  in  the  building  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Museum.  Its  principal  objects  are:  (1)  Exped- 
niental  investigations  on  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  and  on  the  meanii 
of  prevention  and  treatment,  (2)  investigations  on  microorganisms  that 
produce  alterations  in  agricultural  products  and  on  the  means  of  ])re- 
vention  and  treatment,  (3)  dissemination  of  the  results  of  experiments 
by  means  of  lectures  and  i)ublications.  In  1891-'92  the  income  of  the 
station  was  $2,600.    Besides  the  director  there  are  two  assistants. 

Laboratory  of  ^^ Zymotechnics^^  at  Rome^  Br,  C.  Fortij  In  Charge.— 
This  laboratory  was  established  a  short  time  ago  in  the  building  of  the 
Agricultural  Museum  at  Rome,  for  the  investigation  of  fermentations 
in  their  relation  to  agricultural  industries.  Important  studies  on  the 
ferments  of  unsound  wines  have  already  been  started. 

Chemicoagricultural  laboratories. — These  laboratories  are  connected 
with  the  chemical  laboratories  of  universities  or  technical  institutes. 
Besides  the  work  that  they  must  do  for  the  institutions  of  which  thej 
are  a  part,  they  make  analyses  of  agricultural  products  for  public  and 
private  parties,  for  which  they  receive  a  small  compensation  according; 
to  an  official  tariff;  they  give  advice  and  instruction  on  agricultural 
subjects  free  of  charge;  moreover  they  carry  on  investigations  on 
special  subjects,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  These  laboratories^  are 
not  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  which,  however,  has 
supervision  over  them,  and  allows  them  a  subsidy  amounting  to  about 
$200  a  year.  The  equipment  and  the  personnel  are  those  of  the  insti- 
tutions with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  laboratories  now  in  operation  are  located  as  follows:  At  the 
Technical  Institute,  Bologna,  established  in  1871,  Prof.  A.  Ca«ali, 
director;  at  the  Royal  University,  Siena,  established  in  1872,  Prof.  C. 
Giannetti,  director;  at  t!ie  Technical  Institute,  Pesaro,  established  in 
1871,  Prof  F.  Dupr^,  director;  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  estabhshed 
in  1886,  Prof.  F.  Sestini,  director;  at  the  University,  Perugia,  estab- 
lished in  1883,  Prof  G.  Bellucci,  director;  at  the  Technical  Institute, 
Caserta,  established  in  1888,  Prof.  L.  O.  Ferrero,  director.  In  the 
schools  of  viticulture  and  oenology  at  Conegliano  and  Alba  are  8i)ecial 
laboratories  for  analyses  connected  with  grape  culture,  wine-making, 
and  related  industries. 

Experimental  cellant. — Their  object  is  to  study  the  best  methods  for 
preparing  wines  of  good  keeping  qualities  to  answer  the  needs  of  the 
trade.  For  this  purpose  only  grapes  of  the  regions  where  the  cellars 
are  established  are  worked.  There  are  at  present  cellars  at  Barletta, 
Kiposto,  and  Noto,  the  directors  of  which  are,  respectively.  Profs.  A. 
Fonseca,  G.  Notari,  and  It.  l*errotta.  Another  cellar  will  be  opened 
this  year  at  Velletri.  These  cellars  are  to  be  moved  to  other  localities 
as  soon  as  the  work  for  which  they  were  established  has  boeu  accom* 
plishcd. 
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Experimental  oil  mills. — ^Their  object  is  to  iiivesti|?ate,  apply,  and  dis- 
seminate the  best  methods  for  the  preparation,  purification,  and  pres- 
ervation of  oils  made  from  olives  of  the  regions  where  the  experiments 
are  carried  on.  There  are  at  present  two  of  these  institutions — one  at 
Portici  in  connection  with  the  High  School  of  Agriculture,  directed  by- 
Prof.  E.  Mingioli,  and  one  at  Palmi,  directed  by  Dr.  Bracci.  These  in- 
Htitutions  also  make  analyses  of  olives,  oils,  and  by-products,  and  give 
s|)edal  lectures  on  olive  culture  and  oil-making. 

Ukricultural  observatories. — ^These  observatories  must  execute  micro- 
scopical examinations  of  silkwonn  eggs  and  moths  at  the  request  ol 
private  parties,  conduct  a  rational  culture  of  silkworms,  and  if  neces- 
sary  prepare  the  eggs;  in  brief,  they  should  contribute  to  improve  seri 
i'ulture  by  practical  example  and  advice.  There  are  at  present  forty 
three  of  these  observatories  distributed  throughout  the  difterent  regioiiJ" 
of  Italy.  Their  directors  have  received  their  instruction  in  the  silk 
coltnie  station  of  Padua. 

Dairy  observatories. — The  object  of  these  institutions  is  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  dairy  industry  by  the  dissemination  of  knowl" 
edge  regarding  good  practices  and  instruments  for  cheese  and  butter 
makiflg,  by  testing  adulterations  of  milk  and  of  its  products,  and  by 
collecting  such  new  facts  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  practice  of  dairy 
in^.  There  are  at  present  ten  observatories,  the  directors  of  which 
have  received  their  instruction  at  the  Dairy  School  of  Lodi. 

VUienltural  observatories. — The  object  of  these  observatories  is  the 
i^tttdy  of  the  adaptation  of  resistant  American  vines  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Italy,  and  of  the  success  of  grafting.  These  observatories 
were  started  by  Prof.  Cavazza  and  there  are  several  in  Piedmont. 
Many  experimental  fields  and  nurseries  of  American  vines  have  been 
established  all  over  Italy. 

Experimental  fields  for  the  treatment  of  Phylloxera. — In  order  to  make 
special  investigations  in  regard  to  the  modes  and  time  of  treatment, 
and  especially  the  quantity  of  carbon  bisulphide  to  apply  to  obtain  the 
b€«t  results,  experimental  fields  were  established  at  Messina,  Reggio 
di  Calabria,  and  Sassari.  ImportarUt  results  have  already  been  ob- 
twned,  showing  that  in  certain  cases  this  method  of  treatment  may 
be  apphed  with  success. 

(Enoteehnical  stations  in  foreign  countries. — In  order  to  give  a  more 
extended  development  to  the  trade  in  Italian  wines  in  foreign  countries, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  usages  and  needs 
of  foeign  markets.  Special  stations  for  this  purpose  were  established 
in  other  states  in  1884.  Their  duty  is  to  find  out  what  types  of  Italian 
TOies  are  acceptable  in  their  localities  and  what  foreign  wines  re- 
B«nbliug  Italian  wines  are  most  laigely  consumed  in  these  regions. 
The  directors  of  the  stations  shouUl  also  collect  data  in  regard  to  the 
'rioe  production  and  trade  of  each  country,  investigate  the  causes  which 
prevent  the  sale  of  Italian  winos,  and  give  advice  both  to  the  Govern- 
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nient  and  to  wine  makers  liow  .best  to  promote*  exportiition.  They 
must  send  a  report  to  tlie  Ministry  of  Agriculture  every  two  monthn. 
Some  of  these  stations  liave  a  depot  for  wines  sent  to  them  by  differ 
ent  Italian  producers.  Tliere  are  at  pre^sent  five  of  these  statious  in 
foreign  countries,  at  Berlin,  Munich,  London,  Lucern,  and  Bneoos 
Ayres,  the  respective  directors  of  which  are  (t,  Ferrario,  G.  Briolini, 
G.  Rossati,  A.  Plotti,  and  B.  Trentin.  Large  benefits  have  been  de- 
rived from  these  stations  in  the  extension  of  the  trade  in  Italian  wines 
in  foreign  countries. 

Zootechnital  siaiionH  and  depota, — Their  object  is  the  improvement  of 
the  raees  of  animals  by  means  of  scientific  investigations  and  practi 
cal  experiments,  and  the  giving  of  instruction  on  the  proper  manner  of 
raising  animals.  There  are  at  present  three  of  these  depots  connected 
respectively  witli  the  High  School  of  Agriculture  at  Portici,  the  School 
of  Zoo  technics  at  Reggio  d'  Emilia,  and  the  Zootechnical  Institute  at 
Palermo.  There  are  also  seven  stations  in  connection  with  the  practi 
cal  schools  of  agriculture.  A  project  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  larger 
number  of  them. 

Fish  culture  stations  and  laboratories. — A  station  for  fish  culture  was 
established  in  1887  at  Brescia  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Beetoni, 
with  an  income  of  about  $2,600.  Another  similar  station  has  been 
temporarily  established  in  the  Agricultural  Museum  of  Rome,  but  will 
soon  be  moved  to  a  permanent  location  in  central  Italy.  Special  lal>- 
oratories  for  artificial  fecundation  and  incubation  have  been  established 
at  Belluno,  Treviso,  and  Verona. 

Central  weather  bureau;  meteorological  observatories  and  stations.^ 
The  meteorological  and  geodynamical  work  of  the  Italian  (lovernment 
is  under  the  scientific  direction  of  a  special  board,  composed  of  dele- 
gates of  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  of  Public 
Instruction,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  Public  Works.    A  central  bureau,  lo 
/.Qfii/i  Qf  Rome,  is  in  charge  of  the  work  and  has  under  its  control  all 
servatories  and  stations  established  in  the  State, 
ological  observations  are  made  in  observatories  proper,  and 
o-udometric  stations.     The  former  as  a  rule  make  all  observa- 
ating  to  meteoroh)gy,  but  those  observatories  which  are  con- 
ith  schools  of  agriculture  confine  their  attention  to  agricultural 
og^';  the  thermo-udometric  stations  attend  only  to  the  obser- 
if  temperature  and  rainfiill.     At  the  end  of  the  year  1891  there 
»  hundred  and  eighty-eight  observatories,  and  about  six  hun- 
rmo  udometric  stations.    The  director  of  the  work   is  Pn»f. 

ry  station  and  houses  in  the  Alpine  region. — A  sanitary  st^itiou 
ia  in  Collio  receives  boys  and  girls  affected  by  "  pellagra **  ami 
who  are  sent  to  this  Alpine  region  for  one  month  ton-estore 
bealth.  There  are  also  forty  sanitary  houses  in  the  Proviuc^c 
mo,  north  Italy,  at  which  persons  allccted  with  pellagra  ajre 
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ted.    Pellagm  is  a  very  painfnl  disease  of  the  skin,  which  is  due 
incipally  to  the  use  of  spoiled  maize  and  to  unfavorable  hygienic  coii- 
tions.    The  MinivStry  of  Agriculture  docs  not  establish  these  insti- 
tioDS,  but  helps  them  with  subsidies  of  money. 
JhibUcations. — ^The  department  of  the  director  general  of  agriculture 
iblishes  the  Annals  of  Agriculture  {Annali  di.  Agricoltura)  and  the 
"malletin  of  Agricultural  News  (BoUetinodi  Noiizie  Agrarie). 
The  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  schools  publish  yearly  re- 
rts  (Annali).    During  the  year,  however,  the  results  of  their  investi- 
ioDs  or  experiments  are  published  in  the  official  publications  of  the 
Inistry  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Exx>eriment 
ons,  or  in  other  periodicals.    The  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tent Stations  {Le  Sta^ioni  Sperimentali  Agrarie)  is  issued  once  a 
th  and  contains  original  articles  contributed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Is  and  stations,  and  a  review  of  works  published  in  Italy  and  in 
ign  countries  on  matters  bearing  on  scientific  agriculture  and  nural 
ofttries.     The  editorship  of  this  journal  is  held  for  two  years  by  each 
tor  of  the  stations. 
The  central  weather  bureau  publishes  annals  and  bulletins.   Other 
iportant  publications  are  issued  by  the  royal  academies  of  agriculture, 
as  those  of  Florence,  Turin,  Verona,  and  Pesaro,  and  the  agricul- 
and  horticultural  associations  of  Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  etc. 
The  official  pubh'cations  of  the  Ministry,  schools,  stations,  and  agri- 
associations  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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GHEMISTRT. 

E.  W.  Allkn,  Editor. 

Chemical  division  of  Rhode  Island  Station,  H.  J.  Whekl^ 

(Rhode  Island  tSta,  Report  for  1891^  pp,  8:2-86). — Brief  remarks  on  the 
work  of  the  year;  additions  to  the  laboratory;  and  analysOvS  of  water, 
Ijrapi^s  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  honey,  sugar  beets,  wheat  bran, 
and  gluten  meal. 

Report  of  chemist  of  New  York  State  Station,  L.  L.  Vak 
Slyke  (New  York  St  ate  8f  a.  Report  for  1891 J  pp,J216-455).— This  includes 
a  summary  of  the  laboratory  work  of  the  year,  a  statement  showing  the 
lines  of  work  assi<»^ned  to  the  several  assistant  eheraist-s,  a  list  of  th? 
bulletins  prepared  by  the  chemist  during  the  year,  experiments  in  the 
manufaeture  of  cheese  (8(»e  p.  274),  comparison  of  dairy  breeds  <rf 
cattle  with  reference  to  production  of  butter  and  cheese  (see  p.  273), 
comparisim  of  methods  of  creaming  milk  by  setting  and  by  eentrifhpd 
machine  (see  p.  273),  analyses  of  materials  used  in  spraying  plants 
and  of  sprayed  grai)es  (see  p.  55),  ex]>lanation  of  terms  usedin  connec- 
tion with  fertilizer  analyses,  and  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  (see 
p.  240).  The  chemical  work  of  the  station  has  been  mainly  confined  to 
investigations  connected  with  dairy  problems  and  analyses  of  fertili- 
zers. The  total  number  of  determinations  made  during  the  year  is 
given  as  14,524. 

METEOROLOGT— WATER. 

Meteorological  observations,  C.  D.  Warner  (Massachusetts  Hatrk 
IStu,  Meteorologiml  Buls,  Nos,  13  and  44 j  July  and  August^  189J2j  pp.  4 
each). — A  daily  and  monthly  summary  of  observations  for  July  and  Au- 
gust at  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the  station. 

Meteorological  record,  1891,  li.  D.  Newton  (New  York  State  i^4s. 
Report  for  1891^  pp,  i.98-/7i  /).— Tabulated  details  of  observations  of  rain- 
fall, wind,  sunshine,  and  temperature  of  the  air.  The  yearly  summary 
is  as  follows:  Atr/ewjperafMre (degrees  F.). — Maximum  95,  miniroam2.5. 
Precipitation. — Total  (inches)  27.52,  Wind, — Prevailing  direction  SW 
?43 
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a  XW.  Sunshine  {\yeT  cent  of  possible). — Maximum  59  (during  Septem- 
•erj,  minimum  28.4  (during  November),  mean  41.4. 
Meteorological  sunxnary  for  North  Carolina,  Bilay  and  June, 
^2,  H.  B.  Battle,  C.  F.  Von  Herrmann,  and  R.  Nunn  (yorth  Caro- 
ina  isfte,  Buh.  Xog.  86c  and  86d^  June  30  and  July  31^  1892^  pp.  16  eachj 
■qw  2). — ^Note«  on  the  weather,  and  tabulated  daily  and  monthly  sum- 
nariesof  obflervations  by  the  North  Carolina  weather  service,  coopera- 
inj:  with  the  U.  S^  Weather  Bureiiu.  Observations  for  May  and  June, 
l'S82-'92,  are  tabulated.  The  bulletin  for  May  is  illustrated  with  maps 
(lH»wiiig  the  isothermal  lines  and  the  rainfall  at  the  stations  in  different 
[»art8  of  the  State. 

Th*  mean  temperature  for  May  was  66.8^  F. ;  the  normal  is  66.9°.     •    *    • 
TUe  warmest  May  durinf^  twenty*  years  occurred  in  1880  and  1887,  when  the  monthly 
Bt^n  for  the  State  was  TO.S'^ ;  the  coolest  May  was  that  of  1877,  mean  61.7.     *     »    * 
The  average  precipitation  for  the  State  was  3.6  inches,  which  is  0.6  inch  below 
tbf  normal.     *     •     • 

l>oriiig  the  past  twenty-one  years  the  wettest  May  occurred  in  1873  (average  7.11 

inch**),  the  driest  in  1880  (average  2.03  inches).     •     *     * 

The  mean  atmospheric  pressure  for  the  month  was  slightly  above  the  neimal. 

The  monthly  mean  temperature  for  the  State  during  June  was  1.1^  above  the 

Bonnal  for  twenty  years,  which  is  74.4^.    The  highest  mean  temperature  for  June 

of  which  there  is  record  occurred  in  1890—77.6°,  the  lowest  in  1878—70.2^.    Tka 

highest  temperature  this  month  was  103°,  on  the  24th,  at  Southern  Pines,  which  is 

tb*  highest  on  record  for  June.    The  lowest  this  mcmth  was  48^,  on  the  14th,  at 

l>«ugla».    •     f     •     'Tjjg  precipitation  was  2.56  inches  above  the  normal.     ITio  aver- 

•Ke  over  the  State  was  6.9  inches.     •     *     •    The  greatest  rainfall  reported  was  17.02 

mrbcs,  at  Rock  House  farm  (Horse  Cove),  which  is  the  greatest  amount  ever  recorded 

in  Jnae.    •    •     •     xhe  average  atmospheric  pressure  for  the  month  was  a  little 

aUire  the  normal.     *    *    *    A  tomaflo  passed  throngh  the  Cashie  Neck  section  of 

BerUe  County  on  Sunday,  June  5.    Its  path  was  about  400  yards  wide  and  it  traveled 

•boat  12  mUes.     It  moved  in  an  easterly  course.     *    *     *    At  Weldon,  on  the  25th, 

the  beaTieat  hail  since  June  8,  1860,  occurred.    The  stcmes  were  about  the  size  and 

•omewhat  the  shape  of  hens*  eggs;  one  weighed  362  grains.    The  precipitation 

between  5:17  and  5:43  p.  m.  was  1.17  inches,  and  it  is  thought  that  1  inch  occurred 

^  Wn  minntcfl. 

Meteorological  observations  at  Sonth  Dakota  Station  (South 
iMkotn  8ta,  Bui.  No.  31,  May,  1892^  pp.  8).— Notes  on  the  weather,  and 
tabulated  data  regarding  tenipeniture,  pressure,  precipitation,  and 
^VH^ii  of  wind  for  May-December,  1888,  and  for  each  month,  and  for 
the  growing  sejisons  of  1880, 1890,  and  1891 .  The  observations  for  three 
T^W8  (1880--91)  maybe  summarized  as  follows:  Pressure  (inches). — 
Maximum  28.96,  minimum  27.44,  average  28.30.  Air  temperature. — 
Mwimum  101,  minimum  35,  average  43.  Precipitation, — ^Totiil  48.88 
JHiheii,  average  per  year  16.29  inches,  average  per  day  (175)  0.28  inch, 
faniy  days  175.  Wind. — Number  of  days  in  each  direction,  N  407,  S 
^E18,W20. 
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Meteorological  obserrations  for  April-September^  1SS9,  ISf^y  and  JS91, 


Year. 


Precipi- 

t4itiOII, 

total. 


Inehet. 

1880 1        JO.  09 

1890 16.09 

1891 ]        II.  (Ki 

Average , |       12. 60 


Number 

of  rainy 

days. 


AvcrstKo  Per  cent  of  PthttjB- 
precipil A-   the  year's  toe  dme* 

tiouper  ,  precipitA-  '  tioo«C 
rainy  day.        tion.  wi^ 


Inches, 
0.24 
0.38 
0.28 


T7  I 
€8 


SE 


0.30  , 
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Meteorological  summary,  L.  F.  Einnet  (Rhod^  Island  8ta.  Report 
for  1891,  pp.  98-100). — Tabulated  moiitbly  summaries  of  observations 
during  1880, 1890,  ami  1891  of  temperature,  barometric  pressure,  rain&n, 
prevailing  winds,  and  cloudiness.  The  yearly  summary  for  1891  is  as 
follows:  Pre«»Mre (inches). — Mean  29.96.  ^«rfemjpera/ure (degrees F.).— 
Mean  48.9.    PrecipiUttion. — Total  (inches)  49.64. 


SOILS. 

W.  H.  Bkal,  Editor. 

Geology  of  north  Louisiana,  O.  Leroh  {Louisiana  8ta*.  Specuii 
Report,  part  /,  pp.  52,  figs.  7). — This  is  a  report  of  preliminary  work  m 
a  geological  and  agricultural  survey  of  the  State,  and  is  confined  to  a 
discussion  of  observations  on  the  topography,  geology,  mineralogy,  aiwl 
soils  of  the  hills  of  north  Louisiana,  accompanied  by  analyses  by  M. 
Bird  of  well,  spring,  and  artesian  waters,  iron  ores,  lignites,  natural 
phosphates,  marls,  soils,  and  subsoils. 

This  survey  has  been  undertaken  mainly  in  the  interest  of  agriculture.  To  tiiie 
end  soils  have  been  classified  and  carefully  mapped  out,  typical  samples  taken, 
character  of  vegetation  noted,  drainage  systems  established,  and  general  elevatJoo 
above  sea  level  observed,  with  other  special  peculiarities.  The  soils  have  been  sent 
to  the  laboratories  of  the  station  and  are  now  undergoing  physical  and  chemical 
examination.  Later  a  special  report  will  be  made  upon  "  the  soils  of  the  State  and 
their  composition  and  wants,  with  best  modes  of  supplying  the  latter."  This  re- 
port will  cover  the  State  and  be  beneficial  to  every  planter  and  farmer. 

Incidentally  the  geology  of  the  State  is  being  carefully  studied,  so  as  to  locate 
each  section  of  the  State  in  its  proper  geological  horizon.  Especial  attention  is 
also  being  paid  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  particularly  those  which  may 
be  of  agricultural  value,  such  as  phosphates,  marls,  gypsum,  etc.     •     *     * 

That  portion  of  north  Louisiana,  a  preliminary  study  of  which  is  embraced  in 
this  report  and  which  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  physiographic 
regions  of  the  United  States,  stretches  froan  the  Ouachita  River  on  the  east  to  the 
Red  River  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Vickeburg,  Shreveport,  and  Pacific  Railroad  oo 
the  south  to  the  south  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  on  the  north.  Small 
as  this  section  is  when  compared  with  the  entire  State  of  Louisiana,  and  as  unifonn 
and  simple  as  its  surface  configuration  and  its  structural  geology  seem  to  be,  it 
presents  so  many  and  so  varied  problems  that  a  detailed  and  extensive  study  of  this 
region  will  be  required  to  solvo  them,  and  this  paper  must  therefore  be  considered 
a  preliminary  report^  subject  to  changes  as  developed  b^  future  investigatioof, 
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Soil  temperatures,  1891,  E.  D.  Newton  {Netv  York  State  Sta,  Re- 
>on  for  l!^i*lj  pp.  515-521). — ^Tabulated  data  of  tri-daily  observations 
kt  the  surface  and  at  deptlisof  from  1  to  18  iuches«  for  each  month  from 
^pril  to  October,  iuclusive. 


FERTIUZEES. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor, 

Analyses  of  home  miztores  and  incomplete  fertilizers,  E.  B. 
rooBHEES  (JV^u?  Jersey  Stas.  Bui  No.  88 ^  July  8, 1893^  pp.  19). 

^fmoptit. — A  continuation  of  inquiries  carried  on  since  1889  regarding  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers in  Kew  Jersey,  and  the  composition  and  cost  of  home  mixtures  and  in- 
complete fertilizers.  It  has  been  shown  that  nniform  mixtures  of  fertilizing 
materials  can  be  prepareil  by  farmers  at  an  average  cost  per  ton  of  over  25  per 
cent  less  than  tbat  of  manufactured  brands,  a  saving  of  at  least  $330«000  per 
year  for  the  State. 

This  bulletin  t^iitains  sufjgestions  as  to  the  economical  purchase  and 
rational  use  of  fertilizers;  formulas  and  analyses  of  home  mixtures  for 
different  crops,  with  remarks  on  their  cost;  trade  values  of  fertilizing? 
ingredients  for  1892 ;  the  average  cost  per  pound  of  plant  food  elements 
in  fertilizer  supplies;  and  analyses  of  87  samples  of  incomplete  fertili- 
zers, including  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  dry 
ground  ftsh,  tankage,  boneblack,  bone  ash,  South  Carolina  rock  and 
other  mineral  phosphates,  muriate  of  potash,  kainit,  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia. 

As  regards  the  nse  of  fertilizers  in  New  Jersey,  statistics  gathered  by  the  station 
show  that  at  least  $1,346,000  was  spent  for  commercial  manures  in  1891.  Of  this 
total,  over  $1,000,000  was  spent  for  complete  manures  and  the  balance  for  nitrogenous 
roaterialSy  bonehlack,  South  Carolina  rock  superphosphate,  ground  bone,  and  the 
Tanoos  potash  salts.  In  a«ldition  to  these  concentrated  and  direct  forms  of  plant 
food,  there  is  a  large  annual  purchase  and  consumption  of  natural  manures,  which 
ar«  to  a  certain  extent  indirect  in  their  action,  such  as  New  York  or  Philadel])hia 
Ivirie  matinre,  wood  ashes,  marl,  lime,  etc.  The  bulk  of  these  purchased  manures 
of  either  class  is  used  in  truck  or  special-crop  farming,  where  annual  and  heavy 
dresnngs  are  made  to  aU  crops  or  to  some  special  or  money  crop  in  the  rotation, 
as  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  fruit,  or  berries. 

As  a  result  of  the  station^s  investigations,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
cost  per  pound  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  raw  or  un- 
mixed  materials  is  less  than  the  station's  valuations,  while  that  of  the 
aame  elements  in  mixed  fertilizers  is  at  least  25  per  cent  greater. 

The  difference  between  these  two  methods  of  buy  ing  would  amount,  on  the  basis  of 
Ust  year's  sales,  to  over  $336,000.  This  sum  is  consume<l  not  in  manufacturers'  profits 
•hme,  as  some  suppose,  but  in  the  transportation  of  a  vast  amount  of  absolutely 
worthless  material,  in  agents^  commissions,  and  in  credit. 
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An  examination  of  eight  home  mixtures  showed  them  to  lie  anifam 
and  of  good  mechanical  condition.  A  (Comparison  ol  their  avenfij 
cost  per  ton  with  that  of  eight  special  brands  showed  "  a  differenfe 
;|  12.14  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  home  mixture,  wliich  contained  at  lent 
$2  worth  of  plant  food  in  excess  of  that  in  the  manufactured  hnttd."* 

Cobperative  field  experiments  with  fertilisers  on  com,  J.  D. 
TowAR  (Rhode  IsUnid  Sta,  Report  for  lS91^pp.  SoSl), — Exl>enmeDtRb^ 
gun  in  1890  and  described  in  the  Annual  Report  of  tlie  station  for  IW 
(E.  S.  R.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  5;U>)  were  continue<l  in  1891,  "with  the 
amount  and  kind  of  fertilizers  and  as  far  as  possible  on  the 
ground."  Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  experiments  on  eijriit 
farms  in  different  parts  of  the  Stat^.  The  results  are  summarized  m 
follows: 

The  plats  manifested  nearly  aU  tlie  same  conditions  the  seoond  year  that  weft 
notifwl  the  firHt  year  of  the  experiintuit. 

While  in  four  cas(^  in  1890  potash  appeared  the  most  deficient,  it  has  in  no  aw 
upon  a  second  trial  heen  found  so  much  lacking  as  phosphoric  acid.  ItmajW 
stated  in  general  that  our  Rhode  iHland  soils  are  prohahly  more  deficient  in  avaibU^ 
p1u>sphorir  acid  than  in  potash,  which  is  account-ed  for  hy  the  fact  of  their  gnnirif 
origin  and  consequent  natural  sn]>ply  of  |)otash. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  two-thirds  rations  of  nitrogen  have  given  tlM»  \*A 
results;  as  a  rule  the  application  of  small  quantities  has  given  very  small  profitaud 
the  application  of  large  amounts  has  often  resulted  in  financial  loss. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  nitrogen,  nitrate  of  smla  has  upon  the  whole  proved  \\f 
most  profitnhle  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  the  least. 

In  most  of  the  plats  where  dned  hhN»d  was  applied  the  com  ripened  eariief  Mhl 
showed,  when  compared  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  pltts* 
greater  relative  yield  than  in  1890.  This  gain  may  he  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dri«ti 
hloo4l  contained,  in  addition  to  the  organic  nitrogen,  a  small  amount  of  phocpborir 
acid,  and  this  amount  was  unusually  great  in  tlie  hhmd  usetl  in  1891.  The  plM*- 
phoric  acid  may  have  increased  the  yield.  Another  cause  for  the  increased  jieU 
might  he^since  nitrification  of  dried  hlooil  is  somewhat  slow — that  in  all  probabilty 
some  of  the  nitrogen  applied  on  those  plat«4  in  1890  was  unused  antil  1891. 

The  most  profitable  fertilizer  used  in  these  experiments  was  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture per  acre  of  about  350  pounds  dissolved  honeblack  and  130  to  150  pounds  ninriate 
of  potash,  with  300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  or  230  pounds  sulphate  of  amnionic  or 
440  pounds  of  dried  blood — a  fertilizer  containing  abont  45  pounds  nitmgeu,  7^ 
jiounds  potash,  and  54  pounds  phosi>horic  acid  per  acre.     *     *     * 

It  seems  advisable  in  preparing  a  fertilizer  to  use  the  above  forms  of  potash  w^ 
phosphoric  acid  and  apply  a  part  of  each  of  the  forms  of  nitrogen — say  one  htlfot 
nitrate  of  soda— to  give  the  corn  an  early  start,  and  the  other  half  of  sulphste  of 
ammonia  or  dried  blof»d,  or  both,  to  help  the  corn  along  during  the  latter  period  « 
its  growth. 

The  average  relative  weights  of  com  and  stover  from  eighteen  fields  of  this  virietr 
of  corn  (white-capped)  has  been  determined  and  found  to  be  57  pouuds  of  stovfrto 
each  bushel  (70  pounds),  that  is  to  say,  100  pounds  of  com  in  the  shock  contain*-^ 
pounds  of  com  and  45  pounds  of  stover. 

Analyses  and  valuations  of  fertilizeiB  and  form  prodncts*  L.  ^ 

Van  Slyke  (New  York  State  Sta.  Report  f&r  1891^  pp.  404-455).—'^^^ 
includes  an  explanation  of  the  chemical  terras  useil  in  fertilizer  analy 
sis;  notes  on  the  comraercial  valuation  of  fertilizers;  compiled  analyses 
with  valuations,  of  various  fertilizing  materials  and  farm  pi*oducts;  ami 
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tabulated  analyses  of  224  commercial  fertilizers  inspected  under  the 
provisions  of  the  State  fertilizer  control. 

For  coDvenience,  as  a  present  and  futnro  reference,  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
present  a  ra^er  full  compilation  of  the  analyses  of  various  commercial  fertilizing 
materials  and  of  various  farm  products,  giving  their  fertilizing  constituents  and 
valuation. 

There  are  many  otiier  farm  products  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  present  in  these 
tablea,  but  their  omission  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  there  have  as  yet  lieen 
no  complete  analyses  of  their  fertilizing  constituents.  This  station  proposes  in  the 
Dear  foture  to  make  sach  analyses  as  will  fill  up  many  of  these  gaps.  The  analyses 
presented  have  been  compiled  from  every  accessible  reliable  source,  such  as  the 
reporta*  of  various  experiment  stations,  standard  works  upon  agriculture,  and  espe- 
rially  Kunig's  invaluable  cotnpilation. 

Fertiliser  inspection  in  Rhode  Island,  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  B.  L. 
Habtwell  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  Xo.  Kij  May,  is92,pp.  i.T).— This  iii- 
dndes  the  text  of  the  State  feitilizer  law,  with  comments;  the  trade 
Talaes  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in  erude  stock,  witli  not:es  on  vahiation ; 
and  tabidated  analyses  of  24  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  inclwling 
compound  fertilizers,  ground  bone,  and  wood  ashes. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  fertilizer  law  passed  in  January,  1892, 
are  as  follows: 

All  manurial  sulistances  sold  within  tlie  State  for  $10  or  more  per  ton,  iucludiuji^ 
ijj^rnltnral  chemicals,  fertilizer  stock,  wood  ashes,  hone,  commercial  fertilizers,  etc., 
Dinst  be  accompanied  by  a  j^iaranty  [setting  forth  the  weight  of  material  in  each 
package],  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  of  actual  potash  (K.^0)  stduhle  in  distilled 
water,  and  of  soluble,  reverte*!,  and  insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 

Each  manufacturer  or  importer  must  send  a  guaranty  of  each  brand  sold  by  him, 
together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  his  agents  in  this  State,  to  the  chemist  i»f 
tb«  Rho«le  Island  Station  at  Kingston. 

Analysis  feea  must  bo  paid  on  or  before  April  1  in  each  year  to  the  general  treas- 
nrer.  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  *  *  •  The  amount  of  the  fee  is  $6  for  each 
fertilizing  ingredieut  contained  or  claimed  to  exist  in  said  material.  *  *  '*  If 
the  manoiiicturer  or  importer  has  paid  this  fee  the  dealer  is  no  longer  liable  for  the 
payment  of  the  same. 

Parties  using  U»ather  in  any  form  as  a  component  of  a  fertilizer  are  obliged  to 
state  the  fact  on  the  label  by  which  it  shall  bo  accompanied. 

[The  inspection  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  b(»ard  of  agricnlturi',  the 
fheoiiKt  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station  being  author iztnl,  either  in  pei-son  or  by  deputy, 
t«» collect  and  analyze  the  various  fertilizers  otfered  for  sale  iu  tlu^  State,  and  the 
director  of  the  station  to  publish  the  analyses,  together  witih  the  conmierrisil  value 
per  ton.] 

For  all  the  purposes  of  this  act  fertilizers  shall  be  considered  as  distinct  brands 
when  differing  either  in  guarantied  composition,  trade-mark,  or  name,  or  in  any  other 
chsraeteristic  method  of  marking  of  whatever  nature. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  secretjirj-  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  to  prosecute 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  the  law  [the  penalty  being  for  the  llrst 
$50  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  $100],  but  there  shall  be  no  prosecution 
in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  fertilizer  if  the  same  shall  be  found  to  be  substan- 
tiaUy  equivalent  to  the  guarantied  statement  made  by  the  numufacturer. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  1892,  II.  eJ.  Wheelkr  and 
B,  L.  Hartwell.  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  No.  17,  June,  1H'J2,  pp.  7). — 
IWmlated  analyses  of  18  Bauiples  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
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Commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Scovell  (Kentucky  Sin,  BuL  Xo.41, 
Julyy  J8.9^,2)p.  23), — A  popular  discussion  of  the  nature,  use,  and  soarew 
of  fertilizers  is  given,  together  with  analyses  and  valuation  of  79  brands 
of  fertilizers  insi>eeted  during  1892. 

Inspection  of  fertilizers  in  Michigan,  R.  C.  E:£dz£E  (Michigan  Stn. 
Bui.  Ifo.  8f!,  July,  1892^  pp.  11). — Notes  on  valuation,  text  of  the  State 
fertilizer  law,  and  analyses  of  47  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  (South  Carolina  8tn.  Bui.  Xo.6j 
n.  ser.j  July,  1892j  pp.  13). — Trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients  for 
the  season  of  1891-'92,  and  analyses  of  243  samples  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. 

Manures  and  some  principles  in  form-manuring,  G.  L.  Tellek 
(Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  JVo.  19j  May,  1892,  pp.  55). — A  bulletin  of  popular 
information  for  the  use  of  the  farmers  of  Arkansas.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed are,  the  chemical  elements  which  enter  into  plant  growth,  geol- 
ogy and  agriculture,  classification  of  soils,  humus,  living  organisms  of 
the  soil,  soil  water,the  purpose  of  manures,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid. 
]>()tash,  lime,  ashes,  bone,  barnyard  manures,  composts,  and  commerdiil 
valuation  of  manures. 


FIELD  GROP& 

A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

Grasses  and  forage  plants  for  Mississippi,  S.  M.  Tract  (Missis- 
sippi Sta.  Bui.  yo.  20,  February,  1892,  pp.  17). — Notes  on  the  culture  and 
uses  of  the  following  species  of  grasses  and  forage  plants  which  have 
been  successfully  grown  in  experimental  tests  at  the  station :     Redtop 
(Agrostis  vulgaris),  Australian  blue  grass  (Andropogon  erianthaides), 
smooth    brome  (Bromus  inermis),  rescue   grass  (Bromus  uniolaides), 
Indian  beard  grass  (Chrysopogon  serrulatus),  Bermuda  grass  (Cjtnodon 
daeiylon),    orchard   grass  (Dactylis  glomerata),  terrell   grass  (Elymus 
virginieus),  teosinte  (IJuchlwna  lu^urians),  the  rye  grasses  (Lolium  spp.), 
Munro  grass  (Panicum  agrostoides),  spreading  panic  (Panicum  prolif- 
erum),  crab  grass  (Panicnm  sanguinale),  water  grass  (Paspaium  dili- 
iatum),  carp(»t  grass  (Paspalum  plxitycanU),  timothy  (Phleum  praiense)^ 
Texas  blue  grass  (Poa  arachnifera),  Kentucky  blue  grass  (Poa  prateu- 
msou  grass  (Sorghum  halepense),  sorghums  (Sorghum  vulgare^ 
)eggar  weed  (Desmodium  molle),  cow^peas  (Dolichos  sinensisY, 
vek»li  (Lathynis  hirsutvs),  Japan  clover  (Lespedeza  striata)^ 
\iiY (Medicago macnlata),  alfalfa  (Medicago  sativa),me\\\otns (Mel- 
ha),  Mexican  (;lover  (Richardsonia  scabra),  scarlet  clover  (Tri- 
ncarnatum),  red  clover  (Trifolinm prate^ise). 

he  Ajifricultural  College  of  Minsissippi  was  or>(aiiized  in  1880,  one  of  the 
of  work  undertaken  was  the  cultivation  of  grasses  and  forage  plants,  U»Ui 
•oduction  of  hay  as  a  part  of  good  farming  and  for  the  rostoratiou  of  tbc 
and  exhausted  clay  hills  which  then  formed  a  large  part  of  the  coUege 
hen  the  experiment  station  was  established  in  1888,  one  of  the  first  uiden 
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passed  by  the  board  of  trustees  was  for  an  invesHgatioD  of  the  comparative  valueH 
of  different  plants  for  the  double  purpose  of  providing  hay  and  pasture  and  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

Afl  cotton  is  now  the  principal  crop  grown  in  the  State  and  will  doubtless  continue 
to  be  so  for  many  ^'ears  to  come,  the  effect  which  a  forage  crop  has  on  the  soil  has 
received  fnlly  ae  much  attention  as  has  the  value  of  hay  or  pasture  which  may  be 
Mt'ureil.  The  part  of  the  plant  which  is  above  the  soil  is  needed  as  food  for  stock, 
but  in  many  cases  that  part  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  of  still  greater  value 
as  food  for  fntnre  crops.     *    *    » 

Acting  npon  these  ideas,  we  have  procured  seed  of  more  than  three  hundred  Hpecies, 
many  of  them  being  from  northern  India,  Australia,  Russia,  and  other  foreign 
countries.  We  also  secured  seeds  of  a  number  of  species  from  the  arid  regions  in 
the  Southwest,  and  have  taken  special  pains  to  secure  seed  of  such  native  species  as 
seem  to  be  of  value.  Many  of  these  were  received  in  very  small  quantities,  and  we 
have  been  obliged  to  grow  two  or  three  crops  before  securing  enough  seed  for  field 
tests,  bat  thirty -nine  kinds  have  been  planted  on  areas  of  from  1  to  30  aorcA  each, 
and  Mveral  npon  mnoh  larger  fields. 

With  so  many  species,  coming  as  they  did  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  not 
expected  that  all  or  even  many  of  them  would  prove  valuable  for  cultivation  under 
tbt  peculiar  climatic  and  soil  conditions  which  exist  here,  where  the  growing  sea- 
sen  for  different  plants  extends  nearly  through  the  year,  aud  where  protracted  sum- 
mer drouths  and  excessive  winter  rains  make  it  necessary  that  hay  and  pasture 
fields  should  be  able  to  resist  great  atmospheric  extremes.  A  large  majority  of  the 
native  forage  plants  in  this  region  commence  their  growth  late  in  the  spriug,  but  from 
about  the  first  of  April  to  December  the  pastun-s  are  abundant,  aud  certain  kinds  of 
hay  may  be  cut  at  any  time  from  June  to  November.  The  great  desideratum  for  this 
r<*gioii  is  a  plant  which  will  make  a  fair  crop  for  pasture  during  the  cool  and  rainy 
months uf  winter  and  one  which  will  leave  the  soil  in  abetter  condition  at  the  close 
of  the  year.     ••     »     • 

It  is  impossible  to  find  any  one  forage  plant  which  continues  an  active  growth 
through  the  year.  For  this  reason  a  mixture  of  two  or  three  kinds  will  usually 
prove  to  be  better  than  will  either  one  when  planted  alone,  and  when  possible  one 
plant  in  the  mixture  should  belong  to  the  clover  family.  No  one,  two,  or  three 
vaiieties  will  succeed  best  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  choice  for  each  farm 
initsi  depend  on  local  conditions.  Most  of  the  true  grasses  are  affected  more  by 
motstnre  than  by  other  differences  in  the  soil,  while  most  of  the  clovers  are  affected 
more  by  the  amount  of  lime.  For  general  cultivation  wo  regard  Bermuda,  lespedeza, 
melilotns,  red  clover,  and  Johnson  grsiss  as  the  five  best  species  for  this  State,  and 
value  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  For  hay  alone,  Bermuda,  lespedeza, 
wd  Johnson  grasses  are  the  best,  while  for  pasture  we  have  found  nothing  better 
than  Bermmta  grass,  orchard  grass,  and  burr  clover  for  the  lighter  and  more  sandy 
■oilaof  thupine  woo<ls region.  Where  a  fertilizing  crop  is  wanted  for  immediate  effect 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  cowpea,  and  when  the  land  is  to  remain  without  cul- 
tivation for  a  year  or  more  melilotus,  red  clover,  or  lespedeza  is  the  best  crop  that 
tan  be  sown.  If  the  land  contains  an  excess  of  lime  melilotus  is  to  be  preferred, 
hot  if  deficient  in  lime  and  somewhat  barren  lespedeza  is  the  better  crop.  On  lime 
•oils  that  are  in  fair  condition  red  clover  will  give  excellent  results  as  a  fertilizer, 
«mI  will  also  give  two  crops  of  hay,  which  will  bo  of  more  value  than  that  from  mel- 
ilotus or  lespedeza. 

There  are  abont  two  hundrexl  species  of  grasses  which  are  native  to  this  State 
and  probably  one  half  the  number  can  be  found  on  every  farm.  Many  of  these  are 
of  great  local  value  and  their  growth  should  be  encouraged  wherever  they  promise 
to  b«j  permanent. 

G^nttses  of  Tennessee,  part  i,  F.  Lamson-Sobibner  {Tennessee 
8Ul  Bui.  ToL  Vj  No.  2j  April,  1892,  pp.  29-119,  Jigs.  75).— The  author 
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(livide>s  his  work,  which  is  intended  to  be  preliminary  to  a  more 
detailed  report,  with  descriptions  and  aa  far  as  possible  illustrations 
of  all  the  grasses  of  the  State,  into  four  sections.  Section  1  is  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  native  and  cultivated  grasses  found  within  the  State. 
There  are  mentioned  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  sjwKjies  and  varieties, 
with  figures  illustrating  twenty-seven  of  the  more  important  ones. 
Under  each  spec*ies  is  given  a  brief  sketch  of  its  habit,  character,  and 
economic^  value.  In  addition  to  the  botanical  names  there  are  giv«i 
over  six  hundred  common  names,  with  the  botanical  equivalent  of  each. 
Se(»tion  2,  by  means  of  45  figures,  ftilly  illustrates  all  the  terms  used 
in  the  technical  description  of  grasses,  and  often  the  figures  serve  to 
illustrate  the  species  they  represent.  The  advantage  of  this  as  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  glossary  will  be  readily  seen.  Section  3  gives 
in  detail  tlm  characters  of  the  Gramine^e  and  a  key  for  the  determiua- 
ti<m  of  the  various  genera.  Section  4  contains  a  list  of  the  works  In 
whole  or  ]>art  devoted  to  grasses,  which  may  be  found  at  the  station. 

Experiments  with  potatoes,  1891  (I^ete  York  Stnte  Sta.  Report  far 
JiSgjy  pp.  4S0-4ii7). — De8crij)tive  notes  and  tabulated  data  for  33  of 
the  newer  varieties  of  potatoes,  and  an  account  of  spraying  ex]*ri- 
ments  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  for 
[Kitato  blight.  Both  fungicides  were  eftective,  but  the  best  results 
were  obtained  witli  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Sorghum,  W.  P.  Wheeler  (Xew  York  State  Sta^  Report  for  1S91^  pp. 
^OS-^li)), — Sixteen  varieties  of  sorghum  are  reporteil  upon,  10  of  which 
were  grown  from  seed  selected  from  individual  canes  in  1890,  and  4 
others  from  seed  received  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Data  are  tabulated  for  these  16  varieties  and  for  the  analyses  of 
the  juice.  In  181M)  sorghum  grown  on  land  top-dressed  with  carbonate 
of  lime  averaged  a  higher  percentage  of  sugar  than  that  from  land  un- 
treated. To  test  this  further,  in  1891  2  plats,  A  and  C,  received  an 
a[)pIication  of  crude  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  6,000 
pounds  per  acre,  and  two  others,  B  and  D,  were  left  untreate<l. 

No  dittereiicesof  any  conseqiieDce  in  yield  or  maturity  were  noticed.  *•  •  •  Tbe 
ftviTftge  of  all  the  deteruiiiiations  from  plate  A  and  C  waa,  specitic  gravity  of  jai«*e 
l.()r»93  and  cane  suj^ar  9.36,  and  from  platH  B  and  D,  specific  gravity  1.0592  and  cane 
sugar  9.39.  From  theae  rcAults  it  in  (piite  plain  that  for  this  season  at  least  there 
wan  no  advantage  in  favor  of  an  application  of  lime. 

Field  and  plat  experiments,  0.  ().  Flago  and  J.  D.  Towab  (Rhode 
Inland  Sta.  Report  for  hS!U,  part  ir,  pp.  22-35). 

Synopsis. — The  exi>erinients  reported  were  in  the  following  lines:  (1)  A  compariMm 
of  winter  and  Hpriug  applications  of  ashes  to  newly  seeded  meadows;  (2)  rye 
following  a  two-years'  fertilizer  experiment  with  com;  (3)  fertiUzer,  variety, 
and  cultural  experimcntH  with  oate,  and  experiuient«  with  the  Jensen  hot  water 
treatment  for  smut  of  oats;  (4)  variety  tests  with  harley,  wheat,  sorghum,  sugar 
heets,  Hax,  hemp,  pearl  millet,  Jerusalem  coru,  and  Kansas  King  corn;  and  (5) 
fertilizer  and  variety  tests  with  corn. 

Winter  and  spring  applieations  of  ashett  to  a  newly  needed  meadow  (p. 
22). — On  one  third  of  an  acre  of  an  old  sheep  pasture  seeded  to  a  uiixtuie 
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of  tiiDotby  and  redtop  iii  1890,  one  half  ton  of  Canada  ashes  was  applied 
on  tiie  snow  January  6.  On  a  parallel  plat  of  the  same  dimensions  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  same  ashes  was  applied  April  10.  The  yields  of 
liay  were  as  follows:  Winter  application  1,906  pounds,  spring  applica- 
tion 1,497  pounds — a  gain  of  409  pounds,  or  27  pei*  cent  in  favor  of  the 
winter  application. 

Ryefollomng  a  two-years^  fertilizer  experiment  tcith  cam  (pp.  22-24). — 
The  results  are  tabulated  of  growing  rye  on  24  plats  which  in  experi- 
ments with  corn  in  1889  and  1890  had  received  boneblack,  muriate 
of  |K>tash,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  seaweed,  either  singly  or  com- 
bined. These  results  indicated  that  the  more  soluble  forms  of  fertilizer 
bad  been  almost  completely  exhausted;  that  bone  was  more  lasting 
than  boneblack;  and  that  a  combination  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  stable 
manure  was  better  for  rye  than  stable  manure  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Fertilizer^  cultural,  and  variety  experiments  with  oats,  and  the  Jensen 
hot  water  treatment  for  smut  of  oats  (pp.  24-27, 30, 31). — Nine  plats,  used 
in  1890  for  experiments  with  Earle's  Horsefoot  guano  and  mixed 
minerals  on  oats,  were  manured  with  seaweed  (applied  part  in  Septem- 
ber and  part  in  the  winter  and  spring)  at  the  rate  of  about  9  cords  per 
aca-e,  and  were  again  seeded  to  oats,  one  half  in  drills  and  the  other  half 
broadcast.  Tlie  tabulated  results  show  no  benefit  from  the  fertilizers 
applied  in  1890  and  indicate  a  loss  from  ex])osure  of  tlie  seaweed 
applied  in  Sei)tember.  Very  little  difterence  in  results  was  observed 
between  the  drilled  and  broadcasted  plats. 

Tabulateil  data  are  given  for  test«  of  27  varieties  of  oats,  the  majority 
of  which  were  grown  from  seed  donated  by  the  Ontario  Agi'icultural 
(College. 

Two-ounc«  lots  of  6  varieties  of  oats  were  treated  before  sowing  for 
five  minutes  with  water  at  1330-135°  F.,  duplicate  lots  being  left  un- 
treated. "The  treated,  oats  showed  a  gain  in  yield  of  grain  of  8.18 
bushels  per  a(;re,  or  14.7  per  cent;  and  a  gain  of  260  pounds  of  straw,  or 
H.6  per  cent.''  The  treated  plats  were  practically  free  from  smut,  while 
the  untreated  oat«  contahied  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  smutted  heads. 

Variety  tests  of  various  field  crops  (pp.  27-30). — Tabulated  data  for 
tests  of  14  varieties  of  oats  and  10  of  wheat,  and  brief  notes  on  experi- 
ments with  sorghum,  sugar  beets,  fiax,  hemp,  pearl  millet,  Jerusalem 
corn,  and  Kansas  King  corn. 

Fertilizer  and  variety  tests  of  corn  (pp.  31-35). — Six  fourth-acre  plats 
of  light,  sandy  loam  were  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure,  a  compound 
fertilizer,  and  mixtures  of  dissolved  boneblack  or  ground  bone  with 
nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash.  The  results  are  given  in  a  table. 
The  yields  per  acre  of  2  varieties  of  corn  are  also  tabulated. 

Cooperative  com  tests,  D.  O.  Noitrsb  ( Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  Xo.  Id, 
May,  1892,  pp.  11). — This  is  a  brief  report  on  experiments  outlined  by 
the  late  H.  M.  Magruder  and  carried  out  by  thirteen  farmers  in  dill'er- 
ent  parts  of  the  State.  The  details  reported  are  incomplete  and  the 
results  are  inconclusive. 
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HOETICULTURE. 

A.  C.  Truk,  Editor, 

Methods  of  keeping  sweet  potatoes,  J.  F.  DuaGAR  (South  Caro- 
lina Sta.  Buh  No,  5,  July^  1892^  pp.  8). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  od 
an  experiment  in  keeping  small  quantities  of  sweet  potsitoes  in  barrels 
containing  various  packing  materials.    Sweet  potatoes  of  the  Carolina 
Yam  variety,  dug  October  26-28,  in  dry  weather,  were  packed  in  lime 
barrels  October  30  and  31  and  examined  January  15  and   16.    The 
packing  materials  used  were  sand,  cotton  seed,  cotton  hulls,  damaged 
lint  cotton,  wheat  bran,  newspapers,  and  hay.    The  best  results  were 
obtained  with  dry  sand  and  cotton  hulls.    "  Wrapping  each  potato 
r  induced  rapid  decay,"  but  "a  double  lining  of  paper  next 
[  was  fairly  effective  in  keeping  out  cold  and  preventing  rot 
[n  this  test  there  was  no  great  difference  in  the  keeping 
►f  large  and  small  potatoes." 

es  of  fruit  trees,  P.  Collier  (New  York  State  Sta.  Report  for 
'62-173). — An  investigation  has  been  commenced  at  the  sta 
the  following  varieties  of  nui*sery  stock,  to  determine  tlie 
amounts  of  mineral  ingredients  removed  by  them  jfrom  the 
*ieties  of  apples,  4  of  cherries,  8  of  peaches,  8  of  x>ears,  4  of 
f  crab  apples,  2  of  quinces,  and  1  of  grapes. 

were  contributed  for  the  purpose  by  several  of  the  leading!:  uur»eninen 
•om  their  stock  and  were  taken  up  early  in  the  spring  before  the  hiicU 
jveloped.  The  roots  were  as  carefully  cleaned  of  adhering  earth  as  wm 
i  after  wei;;hing  tlie  trees  were  allowed  to  beoouie  air-dry,  when  they 
wreighod.  Each  tree  was  then  divided  into  roots,  trunk,  and  branches, 
separately  weighed,  and  after  cutting  up  were  placed  in  glass  jaw  to 
sis.  Each  sample  was  burned  at  a  low  red  heat  and  the  ash  'weighted 
ad  for  analysis. 

ilts  are  tabulated  as  far  as  secured  and  include  the  weiglit 
tid  percentage  of  dry  matter  and  ash  for  all  of  the  varieties, 
lalyses  of  the  branches,  trunks,  and  roots  of  3  varieties  of 
)f  clierries,  and  3  of  pears.  The  calculated  amountvS  of  miii- 
lients  removed  by  these  trees  from  the  soil  are  compareil 
i  removed  by  different  cereals. 

go  weight  of  green  trees  was  92 1  grams.  With  rows  4  feet  apart  and  inr* 
in  the  row,  there  would  be  on  an  acre  10,890  trees  weighing  32,183  pountl* 
The  average  of  tlie  31  trees  gives  1.81  per  cent  of  ash  in  the  green  tree, 
ere  would  be  399.3  pounds  of  ivsh  removed  by  an  average  aero  of  niirst^ry 

ive  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  ash  of  3  apple  trees,  4  cherr>-  tree?*, 
rces,  and  the  avernge  of  these  10,  which  do  not  widely  difter  in  rompo- 
s  that  upou  an  average  there  is  taken  from  the  soil  in  11  tons  of  nursery 
(lowing  mineral  constituents,  each  having  been  determined,  except  tlie 
d  of  the  ash. 
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Pounds  of  mineral  matter  remoced  by  11  ions  of  nursetT/  stock. 

Pounds. 

Silicic  acid 50. 6 

Phosphoric  acid 21. 4 

Sulphuric  acid 14. 3 

Chlorine 1.3 

Carbouic  acid 94. 9 

Ferric  oxide 6. 1 

Lime 138.6 

Magnesia 23. 7 

Soda 21.3 

Potash 27.1 

Total 390.3 

It  is  proposed  to  compare  the  a^h  analyses  and  to  make  analyses  of 
the  fruit  of  e^ich  variety  another  season. 

Ezpezunents  with  small  fruits  and  vegetables,  1891  {yew  York 
State  8tu.  Report  for  189 1^  pp.  456-490), — A  report  on  tests  of  varieties 
and  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  with  fungicides. 

Small  fruits  (pp.  458-474). — A  reprint  of  Bulletin  No.  36  (new  series) 
of  tte  station  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  313). 

Vegetables. — ^Descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  data  for  13  varieties  of 
beans,  11  of  onions,  16  of  peas,  and  15  of  tomatoes.  Brief  accounts  are 
also  given  of  exxieriments  with  fertilizers  on  beans  and  onions.  Nitrate 
of  soda  on  onions  i)roduced  a  rank  growth  of  tops,  but  did  not  increase 
the  merchantable  yield  of  bulbs. 

Tests  of  varieties  of  orchard  fruits  and  grapes,  1891,  G.  W. 

Ohuechill  {^ew  York  State  8ta,  Report  for  1891^  pp.  491-498).-— Brief 

acfounts  of  experiments  in  progress  with  apples,  i)eache8,  plums,  and 

^Prteote,  and  descriptive  notes  on  48  of  the  newer  varieties  of  grapes. 

^orticiiltnral  ^irork  at  Rhode  Island  Station,  L.  F.  Kinney 

^^Aode  Island  8ta.  Report  for  1891ypp.  87,  88).— A  brief  outline  report 

^^  work  in  horticulture  at  the  station  in  1891, 


EHTOMOLOGY. 

Whatt  insects,  E.  W.  Doran  {Maryland  8ta.  Bui.  No.  16,  March, 

l>^2^  ^,437-449,  figs.  6). — Accounts  are  given  of  the  Angoumois  grain 

niMrth  (Qelechia  cerealella),  red  grain  beetle  {Silvanus  cassiw),  lesser 

g»ain beetle  {Silvanus surinammisis), BJidhlRck weevil {Calandraoryzce), 

vitkisaggestions  regarding  remedies.     Experiments  by  the  author  in 

V«ating  grain  infested  with  the  Angoumois  grain  moth  to  temperatures 

offroml20o  to  160O  F.  for  periods  of  from  two  and  one  half  minutes 

to  two  hours,  gave  negative  results.    The  fumes  of  bisulphide  of  car- 

^n  and  of  naphthaline  were  successfuUy  used  for  the  repression  of 

tliiu  insect.    In  a  bin  of  wheat  middlings  infested  with  the  red  grain 

Nie  it  wj^s  foimd  that  wUcre  thesQ  iuse^jts  w^re  most  numerous  tU^ 
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temperature  of  the  middlingH  wa»  materially  increased,  a  phenomenon 
observed  in  three  other  recorded  instances  referred  to  in  thii!;  article. 

Insects  injurious  to  the  cabbage,  H.  E.  Weed  {Missismppi  SU. 
Bui.  N^o.  21^  June  1892^  p.  16\  Jigs.  18). — Illustrated  descciptious  of  the 
following  insects,  with  accounts  of  their  natural  enemies  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  remedies :  Imported  cabbage  worm  (Pieris  rapce)^  Southern 
cabbage  butterfly  (PieriH  proiodiee)^  largo  cabbage  buttc*.rfly  {Pierit 
monufit^j)  cabbage  ]>lusia  (Pluftia  brassiere)^  zebra  cabbage  worm  {Mam- 
entra  picta),  cabbage  evergestis  (Evergestvt  rimosalis)^  cabbage  plntella 
(PluteUa  ertunferarum)j  cutworms,  cabbage  aphis  (Aphis  brassicfp)^  har- 
lequin cabbage  bug  (Murgantia  histrionica)^  cabbage  maggot  {Anthomyia 
brassica*)^  and  many-striped  flea  beetle  {PhyJlotreta  vittnta). 

Woolly  aphis  of  the  apple,  F.  H.  Hillman  {Nevada  t^a.  Bui,  No, 
17  J  July  J  1892.,  pp.  8y  Jigs.  8). — A  popular  acc/ount  of  the  woolly  aphis  of 
the  apple  (Schizoneura  lanigera)^  and  of  its  insect  enemies,  with  sug- 
gestions regarding  remedies. 

Wireworms,  J.  O'B.  Scobey  (  Washbigton  Sia.  Bui.  Xo.  i,  Ma^,  1?^2, 
pp.  75-80y  Jigs.  3). — A  poi>ular  iwcount  of  Melanotus  communis  and 
Agrotis  mancus^  which  infested  wheat  fields  in  Garfield  CJounty,  Wash- 
ington, in  the  spring  of  1892. 

Apicultaral  division  of  Rhode  Island  Station,  S.  Cushxan 
{Rhode  Island  Sta.  Report  for  1891y  p.  9i). — A  brief  report  of  the  work 
of  this  division. 

FOODS-ANIMAL  PRODUCTION. 

E.  W.  AiXEN',  Editor. 

Cattle-feeding,  W.  H.  Newman  {Alabama  Canebralce  Sta.  Bui.  No. 

15^  July,  1892.  pp.  7). 

Synopsis. — A  coinpavison  of  fattening  two  steers  and  two  old  work  oxen  on  cotton 
seed,  cotton-seed  meal,  linlls,  and  bay.  The  oxen  were  fed  at  a  financinl  !©•*. 
bnt  there  was  a  profit  with  the  steers. 

A  trial  is  reported  which  was  made  to  compare  the  financial  rei^ulte 
of  fattening  steers  and  turned-oft*  oxen.  The  animals  used  consisted 
of  two  work  oxen,  about  eighteen  years  old,  and  in  poor  condition, 
which  were  bought  at  1.5  cents  per  x>ound;  and  two  steers,  about  two 
and  one  half  years  old,  in  fair  condition,  bought  at  2  cents  per  pouncL 
These  animals  were  fed  in  four  periods  of  three  we^ks  each  from  Feb- 
ruary 23  to  May  17.  The  rations  fed  consisted  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
cotton  hulls,  to  which  cotton  seed  and  hay  were  added  in  one  period. 
The  amounts  of  food  eaten  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  live  weight  of  the 
animals  are  tabulated.  The  hulls  were  valued  at  $5,  the  hay  at  $10, 
and  the  cotten-seed  meal  at  $20.90  per  ton,  and  the  cotton  seed  at  20 
cents  per  bushel.  Tlie  two  oxen  gained  202  pounds  and  the  two  steers 
476  pounds  during  the  trial.  The  former  were  valued  at  If  cents  per 
pound  and  the  latter  at  3  cents  per  pound,    On  this  b^is  there  was  a 
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\(m  of  18.08  in  feeding  the  oxen  nnd  a  profit  of  $11.36  in  fattening  the 
Hteers.  No  account  is  made  of  the  labor  in  feeding  or  the  value  of  the 
manure  obtained. 

InTestigatioiis  of  the  several  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  P.  Col- 
LIBB  (New  York  Stute  8f4i.  Report  for  lSi)l^  pp.  28-163j  figs.  4).— 
This  is  a  summary  of  an  investigation  with  Holstein,  Ayrshire,  Jer- 
8ey,  American  Holderness,  Guernsey,  and  Devon  breeds  of  cows, 
which  has  been  in  progress  at  the  station  since  April,  1889.  Previous 
'.RTOunts  of  the  progress  of  this  investigation  will  be  found  in  Bulletins 
Nor.  18, 21,  and  34,  and  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  station  for  18?H)  (E.  S. 
B.,  vol.  I,  p.  269;  u,  p.  243;  ill,  pp.  311, 401).  Over  100  pages  of  tab- 
ulated data  are  given,  including  statements  of  the  food  and  foiwl  iii- 
^rredients  eaten  by  each  cow,  both  total  amounts  and  amounts  each 
month  of  lactation;  analyses  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used;  yield  of  milk 
and  of  solids,  fat,  casein,  milk  sugar,  and  ash  in  each  month  of  Ia4*>t4i- 
tion,  both  percentiige  and  total  amounts;  the  average  figures  for  ea<?h 
i>reed  of  cows,  illustrated  by  diagrams;  cost  of  rations;  the  relation  of 
yield  and  composition  of  milk  to  certain  food  ccmstituents;  yield  and 
iDOiposition  of  morning's  and  night's  milkings;  results  of  microscopic 
examination  of  milk  of  different  breeds  and  irom  fractional  milkings; 
and  the  average  composition  of  milk  of  the  different  bre^s  studied. 

The  observations  on  the  secretion  of  milk  extend  through  one  period 
of  lactation  in  the  case  of  every  animal,  observations  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  investigation  having  been  confined  to  the  food  consumed,  fiuc- 
tnations  in  live  weight,  etc. 

Tliere  were  fifteen  cows,  four  Ayrshires,  two  Guernseys,  two  Devons, 
three  Jerseys,  two  American  Holdernesses,  and  two  Holsteins,  all  in 
their  first  period  of  lactation.  The  food  of  the  animals  consisted  ot 
bay,  with  either  corn  silage,  roots,  or  green  fodder  (corn  fodder,  led 
Hover,  vetch  and  oats,  oat«  and  peas,  alfalfa,  and  sorghum),  and  vanous 
grain  mixtures.  The  following  remarks  are  based  on  summaries  of  the 
tlata  given: 

A  table  showing  the  relative  cost  of  milk  and  butter  production  in 
the  ease  of  individual  cows  and  of  breed  averages  makes  it  evident 
that  while  there  are  some  exceptional  cases  within  breeds,  "as  a  nile 
the  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  are  noticeable  for  their  low  cost  in  butter 
production,  while  the  Holstein-Friesians,  Ayrshires,  and  Guernseys 
are  characterized  by  their  relatively  low  cost  of  nulk  production.  The 
l^evons  and  American  Holdernesses  stand  more  nearly  midway  between 
these  other  breeds.  The  dairyman  needs,  therefore,  to  select  the  breed 
best  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  also  to  thoroughly  test  the  relative 
value  of  the  individuals  in  his  herd,  of  whatever  breed  or  grade.  These 
two  points  may  be  regarded  as  of  prime  importance." 

Btlaiion  of  food  constituents  to  milk  constittients  (pp.  112-120). — Re- 
jparding  the  relation  between  certain  o>onstituentsin  the  food  eaten  and 
in  the  milk  pnxlnced,  it  is  shown  from  a  summary  for  all  the  cows,  in 
»Hwt  cases  during  the  entire  period  of  l^tatiou— 
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That  27.5  por  rout  of  tlu*  nlburniiioidA  of  the  food  were  utilized  in  milk  production, 
■while  in  a  previous  exin'iiiiH'iit  with  liv«^  cows  it  was  found  that  the  casein  of  tlw 
milk  prodiico<l  by  them  was  etiual  to  26.5  per  eeut  of  the  albuminoids  present  in  the 
fowl  consumed  by  them. 

The  exoeHH  of  albuminoids  consumed  over  and  above  the  casein  found  in  the  milk 
was  almost  exactly  double  (198  per  c^nt)  tho  amount  of  fat  pro<luced  in  the  milk; 
also  the  crud«  fat  (ether  extract)  present  in  the  food  was  17  per  cent  greater  Hum 
the  fat  present  in  the  milk. 

It  is  obvi<msly  of  very  great  practical  importance  to  detennine  if  poc«ible  the 
source  of  the  fat  present  in  the  milk,  and  the  data  already  presented  are  valaable  as 
throwing  some  light  upon  this  as  yet  unsettled  problem. 

Dr.  FiKster,  the  eijiiuent  physiologist  of  Cambridge^  England,  in  the  latest  edition 
of  his  Physiology,  says,  on  page  7S5.  that  **the  quantity  of  fat  present  in  milk  is 
largely  and  directly  increased  by  pr(»toid,  but  not  increased — on  the  contrary- dimin- 
ished— by  fatty  food  ;*'  and  he  quotes  approvingly  that  **Liebig  showed  thai  th«^ 
butter  (fat  i)  present  in  the  milk  of  a  cow  was  much  greater  than  could  be  accounted 
for  by  the  scanty  fat  present  in  the  grass  or  other  fodder  she  consmned." 

Now  we  have  shown  that  the  average  of  thirteen  cows  gave  a  consumption  of  62.3 
pounds  of  albuminoids  and  of  20.4  pounds  of  crude  fat,  with  a  production  in  the 
milk  of  19.6  pounds  of  fat,  during  the  month  of  August;  while  in  Septeinlu'r  they 
consumed  upon  an  average  78.9  pounds  of  albuminoids  and  22.3  poumU  of  crude  fat, 
with  a  production  of  but  17.3  pounds  of  milk  fat;  or  a  decrease  of  15.5  \yev  cent  in 
the  fats  consumed  resulted  in  a  decreased  producti<m  of  milk  fat  amoantiug  to  11.7 
per  cent — result**  diametrically  opposed  at  every  point  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Fost«?r 
above  quoted.  And  again,  in  July,  the  albuminoids  fed  were  somewhat  less  than  in 
June  (6.3  per  cent),  while  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  food  was  14.9  per  cent  le*«8  in 
July  than  in  Juue;  but  the  decrease  of  albuminoids  did  not  decrease  the  production 
of  fat  in  the  milk,  nor  did  the  decrease  of  fat  in  the  food  iucreaiM)  the  fat  in  the  milky 
since  in  July  it  was  within  0.5  per  cent  of  what  it  wr.s  in  June. 

Au  interesting  observation  was  made  on  the  effect  of  food  on  the  yield 
and  composition  of  milk  in  the  case  of  cows  well  advanced  in  milk.  By 
November,  1890,  all  but  seven  of  the  cows  had  gone  dry  or  were  so 
nearly  dry  that  they  were  withdrawn.  The  remaining  seven  were  con- 
tinued during  November  and  December,  all  being  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  milking  period.  In  the  month  of  December  the  amount  of  silage 
fed  was  increased  50  per  cent,  the  hay  diminished  a  third,  and  cotton- 
seed meal  substituted  for  corn  meal,  thereby  increasing  the  albuminoids 
in  the  food  7.6  per  cent  and  the  crude  fat  8.4  per  cent  over  the  amounts 
fed  in  November.  The  nutritive  ratio  for  the  month  of  November  was 
1 :5.8  and  for  December  1 :5.2.    The  results  follow: 


Summary  for  Xovember  and  December. 


Months  of 
periu4l  uf 
lactation. 

Albuminoids 
in  food. 

Fat  in  food. 
Nov.      Dec. 

Milk  yield. 

Percen 
fat  in 

Nov. 
Peret. 

Deo. 

Aiuomit  of 
falinmUk. 

NOV. 
Lbi. 

Dec.  1 

Nov. 
TM. 

Dec. 

NOT. 

D«e. 

1 
Lbt.  ! 

J  I*.     LbH. 

Lb$. 

Peret. 

L6#. 

X««. 

HolBtein  . . . 

17th  and  18th . 

85.3 

•J2.9 

27.  1  '     2i».  8  1  563. 8 

540.3 

3.11 

2.80 

17.5 

15.1 

Ayrshire... 

10th  and  11th. 

02.0 

64.4  1 

19.3  .     20.0 

410.1 

434.9 

2.91 

2.93 

11.9 

12-7 

JtTsey 

15th  and  HHh . 

52.9 

58.0  1 

17.1       19.0 

155.9 

164.3 

5.87 

6.45 

9.3 

10.0 

Jersey 

15th  and  i6th . 

66.3 

71.9  ' 

21.2  1    23.1 

340.7 

361.9 

6.16 

6.27 

21.0 

22.7 

Guernsey  .. 

12th  an.'  i3th  . 

60.1 

75.1 

22. 1  '    24. 1 

405.5 

538.4 

5.24 

5.21 

26.0 

28.1 

Dovon 

0th  and  lUth . 

02.3 

65.3! 

21).  I  ;    21.1 

311.9 

328.8 

5.81 

4.06 

1«.6 

15.  S 

Devon 

7tband   8th. 

46.6 

49.0  ^ 

15.1       16.1 

243.2  '  291.7 

6.31 

5.61 

15.4 

1«L] 
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It  win  be  seen  that  the  change  of  food  in  December  kept  up  the  yield 
'milk  at  a  time  when  it  might  be  expected  to  be  falling  off,  and  at  the 
ime  time  increased  the  x)ercentage  of  fat  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so 
lat  in  every  instance  except  two  there  was  an  absolute  increase  in  the 
iiount  of  fat  secreted  while  on  the  richer  ration. 
Regularity  of  milk  secretion  (pp.  121-123). 

Poring  foar.  clays  two  Holstelns,  three  Jerseys,  two  Ay  rehires,  one  Guernsey,  and 
le  American  Holdemess  were  milked  regularly  at  intervals  of  twelve  houre  each, 
as  near  that  as  was  practicable,  the  exact  time  in  each  case  being  recorded.  There 
pre  slight  differences  in  the  yield  per  hour,  but  not  uniform  for  either  animal,  and 
e  average  results  from  these  nine  cows  of  five  different  breeds  showed  that  the 
lumnt  by  weight  of  milk  secreted  from  5  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  was  the  same  as  that 
rrrted  from  5  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  during  these  four  days  of  trial. 

The  average  amount  of  milk  secreted  per  hour  was  0.696  pound  dur- 
ig  night  and  0.7  i>oiind  during  the  day.  The  average  composition  of 
lie  morning's  and  night's  milk  found  in  four  hundred  and  sixty-five 
nalyses  of  eaeh  was  as  follows: 

Percentage  composition  of  moming^a  and  evening's  milk. 


Moraine's 
milk. 

Evening's 
milkf 

rtt<r 

66.25 
13.75 
4.26 
0.49 
3.61 
6.14 
0.737 
0.57 

86  30 

r«lalMlid« 

13  61 

FaJ 

4  22 

5*a»^ioir^. ."..*..■.'//.  ".v.'/.'.*.".'.;; *.*....*. *. '.'.■.;!...*.!*.'. 

9  35 

Zman .  . 

3  55 

HHk  meir 

6  11 

1^...?^.::: :: ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 

0  719 

JTrtrefoi '" 

0.561 

Sfmrce  of  fat  in  milk  (pp.  124-120). — Bearing  upon  this  question,  the 
amomita  of  crude  fat  in  the  food  eaten  and  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk 
produced  have  been  compiled  for  each  of  the  fifteen  cows  on  trial  and 
for  each  month  of  lactation. 

The  afcgn'gate  number  of  pouuds  of  crude  fat  consumed  by  these  animals  was 
*v^.9,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  milk  fat  produced  by  them  was  3,793.4  pounds, 
w  ift  121  to  100.  If  we  aUow  upon  an  average  17.4  per  cent  of  the  crude  fat  as 
unpnritr,  it  would  still  leave  fat  enough  in  the  food  to  account  for  all  recovered  in 
^  milk.  •  -•  «  During  the  earlier  mouths  the  production  of  fat  in  milk  is  con- 
Mdenbly  in  excess  of  even  the  crude  fat  of  the  food,  but  very  soon  the  amount  of 
^^^  fat  eaten  and  the  amount  produced  become  equal,  and  by  a  rather  steady 
i3ttT«a«e  relatively  the  amount  of  crude  fat  consumed  becomes  at  later  months  of 
hctation  Largely  in  excess  of  the  fat  produced  in  the  milk. 

It  woald  appear,  therefore,  that  whether  or  not  the  fat  of  the  milk  is  wholly  or  in 
P*n  obtained  from  the  fat  in  the  food,  there  is  little  if  any  room  for  doubt  that 
ordukarily  the  food  contains  enough  fat  to  equal  that  produced  in  the  milk. 

Fractional  milking  (pp.  129-139). — ^To  observe  the  percentage  of  fat 

and  the  relative  number  and  size  of  fat  globules  in  milk  from  the  first 

and  last  portions  of  milking,  the  first  and  last  i)ints  milked  from  an 

AiDehcan  Holdemess  cow  at  three  different  dates  and  the  first  and  last 

7587 3 
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halves  of  the  milkiugs  from  a  Guernsey,  two  Ayrshires,  and  another 
at  a  single  milking  were  taken  for  examination,  together  with  the 
milk  from  the  whole  milking  in  each  case.    The  results  of  these 
vations  are  tabulated.    The  first  pint  milked  contained  only  one  thiidl 
a  i)er  cent  of  fat,  while  the  last  pint  contained  6.85,  and  the  mixed 
from  the  whole  milking  averaged  2.55  per  cent    The  same  was  trwi 
case  of  the  first  half  of  the  milking  of  five  cows.     "  In  every  instanee 
first  half  contained  only  one  third  to  one  half  the  fat  present  in  the 
half.    The  average  for  the  five  cows  was  4.21  per  c«nt  of  fat  in 
normal  milk,  2.52  per  cent  in  the  first  half,  and  5.89  per  cent  in  the 
half."    Corresponding  with  the  higher  percenta,ge  of  fat,  both  the 
number  of  globules  and  the  number  of  large  globules  were  greater  a 
the  last  half. 

In  another  trial  the  milk  of  five  cows  was  milked  in  successive  pbts^j 
each  pint  being  drawn  from  the  four  teats  in  approximately  eqwlj 
quantities.  ; 

By  the  aid  of  an  assistant  the  operation  of  milking  was  not  prolonged  over  two  *' 
three  minutes  and  was  without  any  apparent  annoyance  to  the  cow. 

The  successive  pints  were  analyzed,  and  after  the  samples  were  taken  foranaly^! 
the  remainders  were  mixed  thoroughly,  after  which  a  sample  was  also  taken  fcr' 
analysis. 

The  most  striking  points  hrought  out  in  these  experiments  are  as  foUows; 

(1)  The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  fat  globules  in  a  definite  volome  of  m2k 
(0.0001  c.  mm.),  also  in  the  average  and  relative  size  of  these  globnles.  j 

(2)  The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  larger  globules  in  the  lat-er  pints  of  milk  , 
drawn,  and  as  a  result 

(3)  The  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  successive  portions  of  milk. 
*     *     *•    The  secretion  of  milk,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  a  regular  and  eontiB- 

uous  process,  the  amount  of  milk  capable  of  being  drawn  from  the  odder  bring 
exactly  proportional  to  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  its  secretion.  It  would  »p|«* 
that  the  phenomena  which  are  shown  by  the  examination  of  these  fraclioDal  milk- 
iugs were  due  merely  to  what  by  comparison  we  may  term  "warm  setting'^  wiiiii 
the  udder  and  other  milk  vessels  of  the  animal. 

The  inference  from  a  single  test  was  that  "the  difiFerenees  in  thesnc- 
cessive  portions  of  milk  drawn  were  almost  wholly  in  the  relative  amount 
of  fat  they  contained." 

Activity  of  the  physiological  processes  (p.  155). — "We  have  seen  that 
several  cows  under  experiment  secreted  night  and  day  an  average  of 
0.7  of  a  pound  of  milk  each  hour,  or  nearly  19.6  cubic  inches  of  milk- 
As  an  average  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  determinations  with  the 
milk  of  the  fifteen  animals  of  the  six  breeds,  we  learn  that  there  were 
ill  To  0  ijTT  of  a  millimeter  of  milk  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  fift}'-tfl^« 
fat  globules,  and  a  little  calculation  will  show  that  by  each  of  these  ani- 
mals there  were  secreted  each  second  an  average  of  nearly  136,000,<>W) 
globules  of  fat."  Further  studies  on  the  character  of  the  milk  itself 
are  given  on  p.  268,  t 
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Feeding  for  milk  and  butter,  E.  B.  Lloyd  (Mississippi  Sta,  Bui. 
o.  21 J  June,  1892^  pp.  20-24). 

fnofwi*. — ^A  comparison  on  six  lots  of  five  cows  each  of  timothy  hay  with  Bermada 
haXr  and  of  cotton-seed  meal  with  raw  and  steamed  cotton  seed.  At  the  prices 
onrreni  and  with  the  cows  used  Bermnda  hay  and  steamed  cotton  seed  were  the 
cheapest  food  for  milk  and  batter  production. 

An  exx^^riment  is  reported  with  thirty  cows,  in  continuation  of  pre- 
ioos  trials  at  this  station  with  different  feeding  ctuffs  reported  in 
Mletins  No8.  13  and  15  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  n,  p.  362,  and 
II,  p.  166).  The  cows  were  divided  into  six  lots  of  five  each,  one  cow 
u  each  lot  being  a  grade  Holstein  and  the  remainder  grade  Jerseys. 
V.S  nearly  as  possible,  the  cows  in  each  lot  averaged  the  same  time 
rom  calving.  These  lots  were  fed  during  five  Aveeks  on  rations  con- 
fisting  of  silage,  Bermuda  or  timothy  hay,  and  cotton-seed  meal  or  raw 
>r  steamed  cotton  seed,  the  rations  for  each  lot  remaining  unchanged 
throughout  the  trial.  The  milk  from  each  milking  was  weighed  and 
tested  for  butter  fat.  From  these  results  the  amount  of  butter  was  cal- 
culated by  a  formula  not  given.  The  yields  of  milk,  the  calculated 
yields  of  butter,  and  the  cost  of  food  are  summarized  for  each  lot.  The 
milk  yield  of  the  several  lots  previous  to  the  experiment  are  not  given, 
so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  differences  in 
yield  were  due  entirely  to  the  differences  in  the  food  or  to  natural  differ- 
ence in  the  milking  capacity  of  the  cows  in  the  different  lots.  The 
author  assumes  the  former  to  be  true,  and  concludes  that  the  best  re- 
sults were  obtained  from  lot  3,  receiving  Bermuda  hay,  silage,  and 
!(t  earned  cotton  seed.  This  lot  gave  the  largest  yield  of  milk  and  butter, 
producing  milk  at  a  cost  of  4.9  cents  per  gallon  and  butter  at  10  cents 
per  pound.  "Ton  for  ton,  the  two  hays  have  practically  the  same  milk 
and  butter-producing  values."  He  remarks  further  that  the  butter  from 
cowsfed  on  steamed  cotton  seed  was  "much  superior  to  that  of  either  of 
the  other  lots." 
From  the  work  accomphslied  during  tho  past  three  years  it  appears  that — 

(1)  £<(ual  weights  of  Bermuda  and  of  timothy  hay  have  practically  the  same  val- 
iiw  fur  the  production  of  milk  or  hutter. 

(2)  At  the  prices  at  which  they  can  he  purchased  in  Mississippi,  Bermuda  hay  will 
]iTcidnc«  milk  or  butter  at  a  much  less  cost  than  will  timothy  hay. 

(3)  Th«  Diilk  and  butter  from  cows  fed  on  steamed  cotton  seed  cost  less  than  that 
&om  cows  fed  on  raw  cotton  seed,  and  but  little  more  than  one  half  as  much  as  that 
from  cows  fed  on  cotton-seed  meal. 

(4)  The  batter  from  steamed  seed  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  from  either  raw 
•e«d  or  from  cotton-seed  meal. 

Influence  of  food  upon  the  fat  in  milk,  Walter  J.  Quick  {Colo- 
rado 8ta.  But.  No.  20,  August^  1892,  pp.  11-20). 

Sifmofm,—T\ie  result  of  two  experiments  are  tabulated,  which  wer(3  made  to  com- 
pare ground  oats  with  wheat  bran,  and  to  c<»mpare  linseed  meal,  com  meal, 
and  wheat  bran. 

Ground  outs  vs.  wheat  brcm  (pp.  12-16). — Foar  cows,  two  Shorthorns 
and  two  Jerseys,  were  fed  for  a  period  of  ten  days  on  a  ration  of  6  pounds 
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per  day  of  ground  oats  and  alfalfa  hay  ad  libitum;  at  the  end  of  that  ' 
time  wheat  bran  was  substituted  for  oats,  and  the  feeding  continued 
ten  days  longer.  The  cattle  were  weighed  daily  and  samples  of  milk 
were  taken  from  each  milking  for  testing  by  the  Babcock  method 
The  average  percentage  of  fat  in  each  period  and  the  gain  or  loss  in  live 
weight  are  tabulated  for  each  animal.  The  yield  of  milk  is  not  given. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  method  of  sampling  there  were  wide  discrepan- 
cies between  the  results  of  the  Babcock  test  and  the  gravimetric  anal- 
yses. The  average  composition  of  the  milk,  as  shown  by  the  Babcock 
test,  was  slightly  higher  in  the  second  period  when  bran  was  fed.  Three 
of  the  cows  fell  off  in  milk  yield  in  the  second  period. 

Comparison  of  linseed  meal,  corn  mealy  and  wheat  bran  (pp.  16-20).— 
In  eight  periods  of  ten  days  each  these  feeding  stuffs  were  compared 
on  six  cows,  feeding  them  in  various  combinations  with  each  other  and 
with  alfalfa  hay  and  oat  straw.  Daily  tests  were  made  of  the  milk, 
and  the  results  of  these,  together  with  the  yield  of  milk  and  the  fluctu- 
ations in  live  weight,  are  tabulated  for  each  cow  without  comment. 

Feeding  grain  to  lambs,  J.  A.  GEAia  (Wisconsin  Sta.  BuL  A'o.  <?^, 
July  J  1892j  pp.  3-S  and  11-15^  plate  1). 

Synopsis. — A  comparison  of  feeding  grain  to  unweancd  lambs,  to  ewes,  and  to  botli 
lambs  and  ewes,  and  of  feeding  no  grain.  The  trial  was  with  foar  lots  of  tea 
ewes  and  fourteen  lambs  each,  and  lasted  for  ten  weeks.  The  best  result,  ■« 
shown  by  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  lambs,  was  from  feeding  the  grain  to  the 
lambs,  and  in  no  instance  was  there  any  apparent  benefit  to  the  lambs  froa 
feeding  grain  to  their  dams.  The  lambs  fed  grain  were  yalned  at  f  of  a  eent  per 
pound  higher  than  those  receiving  no  grain. 

The  object  of  this  trial  was  to  compare  the  results  on  the  on  weaned 
lambs  of  feeding  grain  to  the  lambs,  to  the  ewes,  and  to  both  ewes  and 
lambs,  and  of  feeding  no  grain.  Four  lots  of  ten  ewes  and  foortcen  j 
lambs  each,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  every  respect,  were  fed  for  j 
ten  weeks  as  follows:  Lot  1,  grain  mixture  to  both  lambs  and  ewes;! 
lot  2,  grain  mixture  to  lambs  alone;  lot  3,  grain  mixture  to  ewesj 
alone;  lot  4,  no  grain. 

The  grain  mixture  was  the  same  for  all  the  lots  and  for  both  ewes 
and  lambs.  During  the  first  three  weeks  it  consisted  of  one  part  of  oil 
meal  and  three  parts  of  bran,  and  later  of  one  part  of  crushed  com,  one 
part  of  oil  meal,  and  two  parts  of  bran.  The  lambs  receiving  g^rain 
were  given  all  they  would  eat.  All  of  the  ewes  received  hay  of  a  poor 
quality  at  first  and  later  good  pasturage.  The  ewes  fed  grain  receive«3 
1  pound  per  day  while  on  hay  and  one  half  pound  while  on  pastura^re 
The  gain  in  weight  of  the  lambs  and  the  cost  of  the  food  consumed  \>2 
each  lot;  exclusive  of  pasturage  (the  same  for  all),  was  as  follows: 
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Gain  of  lambs  and  cost  of  feed. 


Grain  fed. 


LoCl ...'  Grain  to  both  lambs  and  ewes. 

Lots Grain  to  lambfl alone 

Lots j  Grain  to  ewea  alone 

Lcrti Ho  grain 


Gain  of 
Uunba. 


Pounds. 
432 


Coat  of 
feed.* 


18.59 
5.15 
6.05 
2.10 


*  Exclaaive  of  pasturage. 

Begarding  the  effects  of  feeding  grain  to  the  lambs,  it  will  be  seen 
by  comparison  of  lots  2  and  4  that  the  lambs  in  lot  2,  receiving  grain, 
gained  54|  iK>iinds  more  than  those  in  lot  4,  without  grain,  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  feed  of  the  two  lots  being  $3.05;  "  that  is,  the  lambs 
tbat  were  fed  all  the  grain  they  would  eat  made  a  pound  of  gain  at 
a  eomparative  cost  of  5  J  cents  per  pound,  or  at  the  rate  of  $5.60  per  100 
pounds  gain.  This  is  well  within  the  market  value  of  lamb  at  this  time, 
for  lambs  were  quoted  from  $6  to  $7  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago  market, 
and  these  grain-fed  lambs  were  of  the  best  quality."  In  the  opinion  of 
a  local  buyer  the  lambs  fed  grain  were  worth  three  fourths  of  a  cent 
per  pound  more  than  those  of  lot  4,  receiving  no  grain.  This  gives  a  dif- 
fw^nce  in  value  of  $9.05  in  favor  of  lot  2  at  an  increased  cost  of  $3.05 
88  compared  with  lot  4. 

"It  is  self-evident  that  it  paid  to  feed  the  lambs  all  the  grain  they 
woold  eat.  The  lambs  that  have  previously  received  grain  will  not 
lose  in  weight  because  of  the  weaning.  As  a  result  of  the  grain-feeding 
they  have  gradually  become  able  to  feed  themselves,  and  when  the 
weaning  period  arrives  they  do  not  fret  or  require  the  assistance  of 
their  dams  to  keep  gaining  in  weight.'' 

In  no  instance  was  there  any  apparent  benefit  to  the  lambs  from  feed- 
ing grain  to  their  dams.  The  lambs  in  lot  4,  without  grain,  gained  10 
pomids  more  thaji  those  in  lot  3,  where  grain  was  fed  to  the  ewes.  The 
lambs  in  the  lot  in  which  the  ewes  were  fed  grain  did  not  gain  as  much 
as  the  lambs  in  the  lot  in  which  the  ewes  did  not  receive  grain,  although 
the  ewes  receiving  grain  did  not  lose  as  niuch  flesh  as  those  without 
grain.  This  difference,  however,  is  believed  to  be  of  little  practical 
Talne.    The  author's  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  It  pays  to  feed  the  lambs  before  tbey  are  weaned  all  the  grain  they  wiU  eat 
vlwn  on  good  blue  grass  or  clover  pasture  with  their  dams.  This  conclusion  is  en- 
ion*d  by  a  previous  trial. 

(2)  When  the  ewes  have  been  properly  fed  dnring  the  winter,  so  as  to  be  in  good 
condition  at  lambing  time,  it  does  not  pay  to  feed  them  grain  when  on  good  pasture 
vit]i  the  object  of  securing  more  rapid  and  profitable  gains  in  the  lambs. 

An  illustrated  description  is  given  of  a  lamb  creep. 

Cotton-seed  meal  compared  with  oil  meal  for  feeding  lambs, 

J.  A.  Craig  { Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui  No.  32^  July^  1892, pp.  9, 10 j  and  16). 

^fMjmt. — A.  comparison  of  linseed  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  for  lambs  about  three 

months  old.    Two  lots  of  five  lambs  each  were  fed  cotton-seed  meal  and  linseed 

meal,  respectively,  in  addition  to  corn  meal  and  pasturage  for  ten  weeks.    The 

lot  fed  linseed  meal  made  the  larger  gain,  and  at  the  prices  quoted  the  cheaper 


gun. 
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"*  ipare  the  effect  of  feeding  linseed  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal 
lambs,  two  lots  of  five  lambs  each,  Shropsbire  grades  of  good 
,nd  about  three  months  old,  were  used.  Both  lots  were  pas- 
the  same  pasture,  and  from  July  16  to  September  24,  ten  weeks, 
all  they  would  eat  of  the  following  grain  mixtures :  Lot  1,  one 
weight  of  linseed  meal  and  two  parts  of  corn  meal,  and  lot  2, 
of  cotton-seed  meal  and  two  parts  of  corn  meal.  During  the 
int  one  of  the  lambs  in  lot  2  died.  The  average  weekly  gain  per 
5  3.3  pounds  for  the  lot  receiving  linseed  meal,  and  2.95  iK)nnds 
>t  receiving  cotton-seed  meal.  Valuing  corn  meal  at  $14,  lin- 
il  at  $20,  and  cotton-seed  meal  at  $25  per  ton,  the  cost  of  feed 
d  of  gain  in  live  weight  was  2  cents  for  the  linseed-meal  lot 
snts  for  the  cotton-seed  meal  lot. 

Its  of  this  trial  show : 

feeding  lambs,  a  grain  mixture  of  oil  meal  and  com  meal  gave  better 

\,n  a  grain  mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  corn  meal. 

lambs  fed  the  oil  meal  made  a  great>er  gain  than  those  receiving  the 

1  mixture.     During  the  ten  weeks'  trial  the  lambs  fed  the  oil  meal  ration 

a  weekly  gain  of  3.3  pounds,  while  those  getting  the  cotton -seed  ration 

a  weekly  gain  of  2.95  pounds. 

oil-meal  ration  was  in  addition  cheaper;  for  the  lambs  so  fed  made  100 
lin  at  a  cost  of  $2,  or  2  cents  per  pound,  while  those  getting  the  cottoo- 
1  made  100  pounds  gain  at  a  cost  of  $3.30,  or  3\  cents  per  pound. 

i-feeding,  W.  P.  Wheelee  {New  York  StaU  Sta.  Report  for 
202-207), — The  experiments  reported  are  in  continaation  of 
feeding  prickly  comfrey,  clover,  sorghum,  mangel-wurzels, 
igs,  described  in  Bulletin  28  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  n,  p. 
le  data  are  tabulated,  with  few  details. 

Le  results  have  generally  favored  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  ration  when 
dl  proportion  of  the  coarser  foods  was  used,  they  have  not  tended  always 
e  direction  when  a  large  proportion  was  fed.  While  feeding  clover,  com 
^hum,  etc.,  better  results  have  generally  attended  the  ration  to  which  mU 
dded,  but  whenever  mangel-wurzels  have  been  fed  the  pigs  having  salt 
rally  made  much  poorer  gains.  This  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
larger  amount  of  salt  exists  in  mangel-wnrzel  than  in  most  other  foods 
ided  is  enough  to  make  an  injurious  quantity. 

ry  experiments,  W.  P.  Wheeler  {New  Yorlc  State  Sta.  Report 
pp.  182-202), — This  is  a  reprint  of  the  articles  on  oyster  sbelK 
nd  salt  for  hens,  and  skim  milk  for  growing  chickens,  pab^ 
bulletins  Nos.  38  and  39  of  the  station  (B.  S.  E.,  vol.  ni,  pp, 

ry  division  of  Rhode  Island  Station,  S.  Gushman  {Rhode 
ta.  Report  for  189 1,  pp.  89-93,  plate  1). — This  article  contains  a 
on  of  the  buildings  and  outfit  of  the  poultry  division,  which 
)lished  the  past  year,  and  on  account  of  visits  to  poultry-raising 
.ments  in  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  New  England. 
this  season's  work  has  heen  to  prepare  for  our  principal  experiment  of 
n,  which  wiU  he  to  make  a  variety  of  first  crosses  for  the  prodaction  of 
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tlio  best  market  roasters  and  capons^  their  value  aa  broilers  and  for  egg  production 
being  a  secondary  consideration.  We  have  procured  for  this  purpose  12  varieties  of 
pure-bred  fowls  and  have  mated  them  with  this  end  in  view.  Besides  these  birds 
we  have  one  pair  and  one  trio  of  imported  Embden  geese,  nine  fine  Pekin  ducks,  two 
Pekin  drakes,  and  one  pen  of  pure  Light  Brahma  fowls.  A  few  turkeys  are  soon  to 
be  added  to  the  stock. 

Visitors  having  a  special  interest  in  this  line  of  work  have  been  quite  numerous 
and  there  evidently  is  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  for  such  a  division. 


VETEBIHART  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE. 

Veterinary  division  of  Rhode  Island  Station,  F.  E.  Bice  {Rhode 
hland  8ta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  95-97). — Brief  mention  is  made  of  a  dis- 
ease known  as  "  the  gaunts/'  affecting  bovine  animals,  a  disease  among 
turkeys,  and  of  experiments  to  be  made  on  tuberculosis. 


DAIBTINO. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

Studies  of  the  milk  of  different  breeds  of  cows,  P.  Collier 
(Xeic  Yaric  Stute  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  139-162,  fig.  1). 

5y«op«#.— These  studies  were  made  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  Ayrshire, 
Jersey,  American  Uolderness,  Guernsey,  Devon,  and  Holsteiu  breeds  of  dairy 
eow8  reported  above  (p.  255) .  There  were  fifteen  cows  in  all  aud  the  observations 
extended  over  one  (the  first)  period  of  lactation  in  each  case.  The  subjects  receiv- 
ing especial  attention  were,  composition  of  the  milk  and  microscopic  examina- 
tions of  milk,  e£fect  of  size  of  globules  upon  creaming,  and  chaoges  in  milk 
globules  during  lactation. 

Qompo9ition  of  milk  (pp.  139-142). — The  average  daily  yield  of  milk 
and  the  composition  of  the  milk  are  given  for  each  of  the  breeds  under 
inv^tigation  as  follows,  the  table  representing  an  aggregate  of  nine 
handred  and  thirty  analyses: 

Average  composition  of  milk  of  different  breeds , 


Breed. 

Num- 
ber of 
analy- 
ses. 

Water. 

Total 
solids. 

SoUds- 
not-fat. 

Fat. 

Ca- 
sein. 

Milk 
sugar. 

Ash. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Dally 
milk 
yield. 

Ijnhire 

132 
252 
238 
124 
112 
72 

Peret. 
87.62 
86.95 
84.60 
87.37 
85.30 
88.28 

Peret. 
12.39 
13.06 
15.40 
12.63 
14.60 
13.77 

Peret. 
9.07 
9.35 
9.80 
9.08 
9.47 
9.60 

Peret. 
3.46 
3.57 
6.61 
3.55 
5.12 
4.16 

Per'it 
3.39 
8.43 
3.91 
3.39 
3.61 
3.76 

Peret. 
4.84 
5.33 
5.15 
5.01 
5.11 
5.07 

Peret. 
0.735 
0.698 
0.743 
0.698 
0.753 
0.760 

Per  et. 
0.540 
0.543 
0.618 
0.535 
0.570 
0.595 

Lh$. 
22.66 
18  40 

Jtrse? 

14.07 

iamtn  Holdernesa. 
Gteniiiey 

1.3.40 
16.00 

DwoB... .::: 

12.65 

Avenge 

88.37 

13.64 

9.40 

4.24 

3.58 

6.09 

0.731 

0.534 

16.20 

"According  to  the  above  table  the  ash  varies  least  among  the  above 
constituents  of  milk,  suerar  next,  then  casein,  and  fat,  by  far  in  excess 
of  all,  vary  mes  as  much  as  casein.    This  fact  would 

c^ly  demc  per  cent  of  fat  present  is  the  most  reliable 
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test  by  wliicli  to  determine  tlie  relative  value  of  normal  milk,  not  only 
for  butter  production,  but  also  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese,*^ 

Following  is  the  average  percentage  composition  of  the  total  solids 
in  the  milk  of  different  breeds  as  found  in  the  present  investigation: 

Average  composition  of  total  solids  of  milk. 


Breed. 


Total 
solids. 


ITolstolu-Frit'Slan 

AvfHhire 

JiTHey 

AinencAn  HoldernesR 

( I  iiernsey 

Dovoii 

Average 


PerenU. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 


Solids- 
DOtrfat. 


Percent. 
73.2 
71.6 
63.6 
71.9 
64.9 
69.7 


Fat. 


Per 


cent. 
28.0 
27.3 
36.4 
28.1 
35.1 
30.1 


Casein. 


Percent. 
27.4 
26.3 
25.4 
26.8 
24.7 
27.3 


Sugar. 


Per  cent, 
39.1 
40.8 
33.4 
39.7 
35.0 
36.8 


Per  OflBf. 

5.24 

4.6 
5lS3 
5.W 


26.3  I 


37.5 


iu3d 


As  will  be  soi'u,  tbo  casein  varies  from  24.7  to  27.4  or  10.9  per  cent,  the  Bngar  from 
33.4  to  40.8  or  22.2  per  cent,  the  ash  from  4.82  to  5.92  or  23  per  cent,  and  the  fat  from 
27.3  to  36.4  or  33.3  per  cent,  or  very  appreciably  more  than  either  of  the  other  con- 
Btitnents  of  the  total  solids. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  results  may  differ  as  the  animals  become  more 
mature  and  can  only  be  urged  as  true  for  the  first  period  of  lactation;  but  tb* 
results  thus  far  scoured  conclusively  establish  the  fact  that  despite  the  great  differ- 
enc^es  which  we  find  in  the  individuals  even  of  the  same  breed,  there  are  marked 
differeuces  wliich  characterize  the  milk  from  the  different  breeds. 

Microscopic  examinations  of  milk  (pp.  143-155). — ^A  large  unmber  of 
interesting  data  are  given  on  tbis  subject. 

It  comprises  the  results  of  an  actual  count  and  measurement  of  44,836  globalw 
from  the  milk  of  fifteen  cows  of  the  six  breeds  under  investigation.  There  were  in 
all  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  examinations,  with  an  average  of  ninety -nine  globok* 
measured  and  counted  at  each  examination,  and  averaging  thirty  examinations  for 
each  cow.  [The  data  presented  confirm  the  observation  that]  as  the  period  oflacta- 
tion  advances  the  relative  number  of  the  smaller  globules  increases  with  consider- 
able regularity,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  up  to  the  twelfth  month  of  lactation, 
after  which  the  number  of  animals  for  comparison  dropped  off.  In  contrast  to  this 
the  relative  number  of  the  larger  globules  steadily  diminishes  as  lactation  ad- 
vances.    •     *     * 

A  remarkable  resemblance  [is  noticeable]  between  the  milk  from  the  Holstcin-Frieft- 
ians  and  the  Ayrshires  upon  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  Jerseys  and  Guemseys 
upon  the  other,  while  the  American  Holdernessos  and  Devons  appear  to  occupy  a 
midway  position. 

The  largo  number  of  small  globules  and  relatively  small  number  of  the  lari^r 
globules  of  the  Holstein-Friesians  and  Ayrshires,  as  contrasted  with  the  oppo^it^* 
character  of  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  milks,  is  very  remarkable. 

The  proportion  of  the  fat  globules  found  to  be  over  three  divisions 
of  the  micrometer*  in  diameter  was  about  70  per  cent  in  the  Jersey 
milk,  over  55  in  the  Guernsey  milk,  about  35  in  the  Devon  and  American 
Holderness  milk,  24  in  the  Ayrshire  milk,  and  only  11.3  in  the  Holstein 
milk.    It  was  further  found  that  the  globules  over  three  divisions  in 

*  One  division  of  micrometer  scale  nFirr  inch. 
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diameter  eontaiued  62.5  x>^r  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  fat  in  the 
Jewej  milk,  55.4  per  cent  in  the  Guernsey,  34.4  per  cent  in  the  Devon, 
^.9  per  cent  in  the  American  Holderness,  24.1  per  cent  in  the  Ayrshire, 
and  11.3  per  cent  in  the  Holstein.  The  following  table  shows  more 
clearly  the  percentage  of  the  tota^l  fat  present  in  the  difterent-sized 
globules  in  the  case  of  diflferent  breeds  of  cows: 

Per  cent  of  total  fat  in  different-sized  globules. 


Less  than 

oue  di- 
1    vision. 

One  to 
two  di- 
visions. 

Two  to 
three  di- 
visions. 

Three  to 
four  di- 
visions. 

Four  to 
five  di 
visions. 

Five  to 
six  di- 
visions. 

Jn-^-n 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

11.3 
11.3 
23.0 
24.7 
34.0 
38.3 

26.1 
33.2 
42.6 
40.1 
41.6 
50.1 

30.7 
29.7 
34.4 
27.6 
17.8 
11.3 

23.9 
25.7 

7.9 

GutTMevs 

ijnwT!:::::::::::::" '::::::::::.:: 

Affl* rfciB  Holdemesses 

7.3 
6.3 

Ivrahires 

Hfifrtrin-Frieslmns              

ATence 

0.2 

23.8 

38.0 

25.3 

10.5  '              13 

"These  characteristic  differences  are  of  prime  importance  in  explain- 
ing the  deiK)rtment  of  these  milks  in  the  operations  of  butter  or  clieese- 


Bffeetofsize  of  globules  upon  creaming  [pp.  155-159). — It  is  calculated 
that  in  raising  cream  in  submerged  cans  18  inches  deep  and  skimming 
after  twelve  hours — 

Upouan  average  the  fat  globules  in  the  lower  strata  of  milk  must  rise  about  li  inches 
p^r  hour,  bat  owing  to  tbe  minuteness  of  these  globules  their  apparently  slow  prog- 
J^^w  indeed  relatively  very  rapid,  since  it  requires  the  smaller  globules,  represented 
M  less  in  diameter  than  one  division  of  the  micrometer  scale,  to  move  each  second  over 
a^tpacetwo  hundred  times  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  globules. 

Hboold  we  suppose  a  balloon  25  feet  in  diameter  to  rise  with  equal  relative  velocity, 
it  would  rise  about  1  mile  per  second.     ♦     »     * 

Now,  since  the  resistance  which  these  globules  meet  with  in  rising  increases  with 
the  sqoare  of  their  diameter,  while  their  ascensional  force  or  buoyancy  increases 
a«  their  volumes  or  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  we  may  readily  conclude  that 
tie  larger  globules  are  those  first  to  reach  the  surface,  and  that  if  any  fail  to  do 
^.  it  must  be  the  smaller  globules,  which  the  microscope  should  show  in  the  skim 
Bulk.    •    •    * 

On  December  29, 1891,  an  American  Holderness  cow,  one  month  in  milk,  gave  milk 
vhichby  the  Copley  system  of  setting  and  by  the  Baby  separator  yielded  skim  milk 
of  the  following  composition  as  determined  by  microscopic  examination  and  the 
Bal)eock  test  of  the  fat.  The  composition  of  the  w  hole  milk  is  also  given  for  com- 
ptrisott. 

8Lse  and  numher  of  fat  glohules  in  whole  and  skim  milk. 


Less 
than 
one  di- 
vision. 

One  to 
twodi. 
visions. 

Two  to 
tlirce 
divi- 
sions. 

Throe 
to  four 
divi- 
sions. 

Aver- 
age 
size. 

Aver- 
age size 

in 
inches. 

Nnm- 
berin 
0.0001 
c.  mm. 

Per 

cent  of 

flit. 

'^  nOlc.  Cooler  svatem 

18 

28 
28 

12 

19 
62 

2 

84 
72 

40 

72 

0.1 

*^wtor»klm  mUk,  Baby  aeimra- 

0  1 

▼Wteaiik..'/. '/.'. 

11 

5 

116 

105  1        2.55 
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Even  if  some  of  the  globules  below  one  division  were  recovered  in  the  creaa— i 
most  unwarrantable  supposition — there  were  recovered  nearly  two  thirds  (64  pe 
cent)  of  those  globules  between  one  and  two  divisions  in  diameter,  and  practicallj 
all  of  those  larger. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  while  there  was  upon  an  average  half  ae  many  £d 
globules  in  the  skim  milk  as  in  an  equal  volnme  of  normal  milk,  the  skim  milk  eo&- 
tained  only  4  per  cent  as  much  total  fat  as  was  present  in  the  fall  milk. 

These  results  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  table  giving  the 
''per  cent  of  total  fats  in  the  different-sized  globules.^' 

Illustrative  of  the  difference  which  the  milk  of  different  breeds  may 
exhibit  in  rapidity  of  creaming,  a  trial  is  reported  in  which  a  single 
sample  each  of  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  milk  was  set  11  inches  deep  in  50i» 
c.  c.  cylinders  at  6:45  a.  m.,  and  small  portions  taken  for  analysis  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  at  frequent  intervals  without  disturbing  the 
milk.    The  results  follow : 


Fat  content  of  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  millc. 


Time  of 
Aampling. 

Jersey. 

Aynhifie. 

Source  of  Bamplc. 

Amount 
of  sample. 

Fat. 

Amount  \     -paL. 
ofsMUuple.      ' 

Bottom 

8:00  a.m... 
11:00  ft.m... 
11:30  a.m.. 
10:00  p.m... 

1:00  p.m... 

e.  e. 
18 
28 
26 
28 
26 

Percmt. 
2.9 
1.5 
1.1 
1.0 
6.4 

e.  c.      '  PercnL 

18              i-v 

Dottoni - 

28  1            2.3 

Bottom 

28  !           ti 

Bottom 

2J              1  ■ 

Middle 

27              15 

The  contrast  is  finite  marked,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ayrshire  milk,  although 
[originally]  containing  far  less  fat,  was,  after  six  and  a  quarter  hoars  setting,  mndi 
richer  in  fat  in  its  lower  portion  than  was  the  Jersey  milk.  It  will  be  seen  also  ihM 
after  a  fifth  of  the  milk  had  been  withdrawn  the  portion  taken  from  the  middle  o( 
the  remaining  400  c.  c.  was  richer  in  fat  than  the  original  milk,  in  both  cases. 

Changes  in  milk  globules  dtiring  lactation  (pp.  160-162), — ^As  is  well 
known,  with  the  advance  of  the  milking  period  the  jrield  of  milk  dimin- 
ishes in  quantity,  the  fat  globules  diminish  in  size,  and  the  number  of 
globules  in  a  given  quantity  of  milk  increases.  Now,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  actual  number  of  fat  globules  secreted  in  the  milk  decreases  or  in- 
creases as  lactation  advances,  calculations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
extensive  microscopic  studies  mentioned  above.  Dividing  the  iperiod 
of  lactation  of  each  cow  into  four  parts,  it  is  shown  that  on  an  average 
for  the  whole  herd  the  relative  number  of  globules  secreted  was  100  in 
the  first  quarter,  137  in  the  second  quainter,  149  in  the  third  quarter,  and 
189  in  the  fourth  quarter;  that  is,  the  whole  amount  of  milk  given  in 
the  last  quarter  contained  89  per  cent  more  fat  globules  than  that  given 
in  the  first  quarter. 

The  changes  in  diameter  and  volume  of  fat  globules  during  the  first 
twelve  months  of  lactation  are  shown  in  a  table  and  a  diagram.  This 
makes  it  evident  that  in  the  first  month  nearly  61  per  cent  of  the  total 
fat  was  in  the  form  of  globules  more  than  three  divisions  of  the  scale 
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I  diameter;  while  in  the  twelfth  month  only  41.  per  cent  was  present 
I  globules  of  this  size,  59  per  cent  being  in  smaller  globules.  Again, 
I  the  first  mouth  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  fat  was  in  globules  less 
lan  two  divisions  in  diameter,  while  in  the  twelfth  month  over  20  per 
ent  was  in  globules  under  this  size.  Of  the  total  number  of  globules 
1  the  first  month,  less  than  80  per  cent  were  under  three  divisions  in 
iameter,  and  in  the  twelfth  month  fully  90  -per  cent.  "  It  will  be  seen 
ow  very  small  a  percentage  of  the  £at  is  present  in  the  globules  less 
han  one  division  in  diameter,  although  the  number  of  globules  is  pretty 

A  new  method  for  determining  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  milk, 
J.  G.Patterson  {Mississippi  Sta.  Bui  No.  21^  Junej  1892 j  pp.  17-19). — 
fhe  method  described  is  essentially  the  Beimling  method,  with  slight 
nodifications.    The  Beimling  centrifuge  and  test  bottles  are  used,  and 
he  same  amount  of  milk  (15  c.  c.)  is  taken,  butl^  c.  c.  of  amyl  alcohol 
s  added  instead  of  3  c.  c.  of  a  mixture  of  amyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric 
icid,  as  used  in  the  Beimling  method.    After  whirling  the  bottles  for 
one  minute  they  are  filled  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  neck  with  hot  water 
and  again  whirled  for  one  half  minute,  after  which  the  column  of  fat  is 
wad  off.    Other  than  slight  changes  in  manipulation,  the  chi^f  differ- 
aioes  between  this  method  and  the  Beimling  are  that  the  hydrochloric 
ai'id  is  omitted   and  that  the  bottles  are  whirled  twice,  adding  hot 
water  before  the  second  whirling.   The  author  gives  the  results  of  forty- 
eight  comparisons  of  the  "new  method^  with  the  Beimling  method. 
The  results  by  the  new  method  are  in  some  cases  higher  and  in  some 
cases  lower  than  those  by  the  Beimling  method,  the  difference  ranging 
from  0  to  0.18  per  cent  of  fat  and  averaging  0.03  per  cent.    The  princi- 
pal advantages  which  the  author  claims  for  the  new  method  over  others 
are^ 

(1)  A  clear  and  sharply  defined  fat  colnmn,  which  is  easily  read  by  either  day  or 
Umpliglit. 

(2)  The  accuracy  of  the  results  are  not  vitiated  by  the  charring  of  the  fat  column. 
^)  The  contents  of  the  bottles  never  foam  over. 

(4)  It  is  the  most  rapid  method  we  have  found,  six  tests  being  made  in  duplicate 
in  twenty-two  minutes  and  one  test  in  dnpUcate  in  four  minutes. 

(5)  ChetpnesSy  each  test  costing  only  about  one  fifth  of  a  cent. 

Tlie  best  milk  tester  for  the  practical  use  of  the  farmer  and 
dairyman,  Walter  J.  Quick  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  N"o.  20 j  August^  1892, 
^'^iO^figs.  3). — ^TheBabcock,  Short,  and  Cochran  methods  are  illus- 
^f*ted  and  descrilied,  and  the  resnlts  are  tabnlated  of  eight  compari- 
«0U8  of  tbe  Babcock  wtth  the  gravimetric  method,  and  of  fourteen  cora- 
P^Ji^ns  of  tbe  Babcock,  Short,  and  Cochran  methods.  As  a  resuH  of 
tte  trial,  tbe  author  believes  the  Babcock  method  to  be  ^^  the  best  milk 
*^«t€r  on  the  mai-ket  for  practical  use.''  The  De  Laval  Baby  separator 
iaiughiy  spoken  of. 
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Comparison  of  dairy  breeds  of  cattle  with  reference  to  prodoc* 
tion  of  butter,  L.  L.  Van  Slykb  {New  Tork  State  Sta.  Report  for  im^ 
pp.  299-^69). 

Synopsis, — A  study  on  the  milk  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Holstein,  Ayrshire,  Devon,  lai 
American  Holdemess  breeds  during  one  period  of  lactation  (ten  months).  Tbe 
fat  was  recovered  most  completely  in  butter-making  from  the  Gnemsej  milk, 
the  Jersey  closely  following.  The  Jerseys  gave  the  largest  amount  of  battff 
per  100  pounds  of  Ailk.  The  Holsteins  averaged  the  largest  amount  of  nilk 
per  day,  but  the  Guernseys,  closely  followed  by  the  Jerseys,  gave  the  lar|^ 
daily  yield  of  butter.  The  Guernsey  cream  churned  quickest  and  the  Holi^ 
cream  required  the  longest  churning.  The  average  coet  of  food  per  pound  rf 
butter  ranged  from  14.07  to  16.07  cents  with  the  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  and  ftwa 
22.04  to  23.03  cents  with  the  other  breeds.  The  profits  per  cow  daring  lai 
months  were  largest  from  the  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  and  smallegt  from  the  Ayr- 
shires  and  Devons.  The  Holstein  and  Holdemess  breeds  were  but  slightly  bet- 
ter than  the  two  latter  in  this  respect. 

The  data  here  given  were  obtained  in  connection  with  the  test  of  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  dairy  cows  mentioned  above.  It  shows  the  record  d 
one  or  more  individuals  of  each  of  six  breeds  for  the  first  ten  roontb 
of  the  first  period  of  lactation.  This  record  shows  the  cost  of  food  con- 
sumed and  of  bntter  produced  j  the  fat  lost  and  recovered  in  butter- 
making;  relations  of  milk,  cream,  and  butter;  daily  and  monthly  yields 
of  milk  and  butter;  temperature  and  time  of  churning;  and  the  rela- 
tive number  and  size  of  fat  globules  in  the  milk. 

Cost  of  food  consumed  and  of  butter  produced  (pp.  302-305).— The  cost 
of  food  is  based  on  the  following  prices  per  ton: 

Clover  hay $12.00 

Mixed  hay 10.00 

Silage 3.00 

Green  fodder 2.00 

Mangel-wurzols 3. 00 

Corn  meal 20.00 

Wheat  bran 20.00 

Ground  oats 25. 00 

Linseed  meal  (old  prooess) 26. 50 

Linseed  meal  (now  process) 20.00 

Gluten  meal 27.00 

Wheat  middlings 20.00 

Cotton-seed  meal 29. 60 

"In  calculating  the  cost  of  butter  production  the  food  alone  is  con- 
sidered. The  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  are  worth  something,  but  there 
is  no  recognized  market  value  for  these  by-products,  and  it  is  consid- 
ered best  to  leave  them  out  of  consideration  and  to  calculate  the  cost 
of  the  butter  without  reference  to  them,^^ 
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The  average  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  butter  produced  is  given  for 
fteh  breed  and  each  month  of  lactation,  as  follows: 

Co9t  of  food  consumed  for  e4ick  pound  of  huiter  made. 


Month  of  Uctation. 

Ayr- 
Bhires. 

DeYonj). 

Guern- 
seys. 

Holder- 
nesses. 

Hol- 
steius. 

Jerseys. 

Cents. 
14.24 
16.14 
22.18 
23.38 
26.77 
24.41 
26.84 
28.50 
27.00 

Cents. 
15.00 
17.69 
20.42 
20.00 
23.61 
23.31 
29.83 
23.20 
24.08 
25.17 

Cents. 
9.57 
11.79 
15.42 
16.59 
15.45 
16.94 
16.41 
15.36 
13.66 
17.21 

Cents. 
8.63 
20.00 
25.69 
23.81 
24.56 
24.65 
24.93 
26.00 
25.30 
19.83 

Cents. 

CenU. 
9  96 

21.65 
19.55 
^.74 
23.87 
21.05 
21.22 
21.60 
20.36 
33.00 

14  73 

\ 

19.96 

( 

17  64 

i 

16.61 

18.74 

( 

18  18 

$                           

18  36 

t    

17.  H5 

Ifl 

27.43 

17.75 

A^f"r«UEf^ 

23.03 

22.17 

14.07 

22.04 

22.61 

16.70 

Allowing  25  ceut-s  per  pound  for  butter  and  making  no  allowance  for 
the  manurial  value  of  the  food  or  the  value  of  the  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk, the  profits  for  each  breed  during  the  ten  months  are  given  as  fol- 
lows, the  ealculatiou  being  made  to  one  cow  in  each  case: 

Guernseys  $27. 6<),  Jerseys  $22.15,  Ilolsteins  $5.75,  Holdernesses 
R65,  Devon  8  $4.30,  Ayrshires  $3.70. 

Fat  lost  and  recovered  in  butter  making  (pp.  305-310). — The  loss  of  fat 
in  butter-making  is  stated  both  in  total  amount  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
and  in  per  cent.  The  creaming  appears  to  have  been  by  some  gravity 
process.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  manner  of  churning,  which  was 
pTe«umably  the  same  for  each  breed.  The  absolute  amounts  of  butter 
fat  lost  and  recovered  from  100  pounds  of  milk  are  calculated  as  follows : 

Fat  lost  and  recovered  from  100  pounds  of  milk. 


Breed. 

Fat  in 
fre8b 
mUk. 

Fat  re- 
covered 
In  butter. 

Fatlo 

Skim 
milk. 

Pounds. 
0.37 
0.32 
0.57 
0.68 
0.44 
0.55 

8tin— 

Botter- 
milk. 

JCTWV             

Pounds. 
5.68 
6.02 
4.46 
3.74 
3.60 
8.50 

Pounds. 
5.06 
4.57 
3.67 
2.79 
3.01 
2.77 

Pounds. 
0.06 

TV     ' 

Q^lffUIMT                                                                                          

0  03 

Dervi                                   

0.03 

HoUtein                 

0.12 

0.05 

A  jTvkin                            

0.09 
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The  difference  between  the  amount  of  fat  origmally  in  the  mUk.  and 
that  contained  in  the  butter,  skim  milk,  and  buttermilk  is  probably 
due  to  mechanical  loss  in  handling.  The  relative  butter-makiug  effi- 
ciency of  the  fat  in  milk  of  different  breeds,  as  shown  by  the  amonnt  of 
butter  made  from  1  pound  of  fat  in  the  milk,  was: 

Poonds. 

Guernseys LOT 

Jerseys 1.04 

Holdemesses 0. 98 

Devons 0.  ^ 

Ayrshires 0.93 

Holsteins 0.88 

The  milk  fat  of  the  Guernseys  was  recovered  most  completely  in  the  butter.  Sinc« 
the  greatest  loss  of  milk  fat  in  butter-making  is  in  creaming,  where  gravity  prooes»fe 
of  creaming  are  employed,  the  proportion  of  milk  fat  recovered  in  the  butter  foUova 
more  or  less  closely  the  proportiou  of  milk  fat  recovered  in  the  cream.  For  every  100 
pounds  of  milk  fat  recovered  in  the  butter  in  the  case  of  the  Guernseys  the  other 
breeds  recover  the  following  amounts : 

PoondA. 

Guernseys 100. 0 

Jerseys 98.0 

Holdcruesses 91. 9 

Devons 90.4 

Ayrshires 86.9 

Holsteins 82.0 

Although  the  Guernsey  milk  creamed  slightly  more  thoroughly  than 
the  Jersey  milk,  the  latter  contained  more  fat  per  100  poands  of  mUk 
and  stood  first  in  the  actual  amount  of  butter  made  from  100  pounds  of 
milk. 

Relations  of  millc,  creanij  and  hntter  (pp.  310-312). 

It  required  loss  milk  to  make  1  pound  of  butter  in  the  case  of  the  Jerseys  thmn  in 
the  case  of  any  other  hreed.  *  •  *  If  100  pounds  of  Jersey  milk  makes  a  certain 
amount  of  butter,  the  arrangomeut  below  indicates  how  much  milk  of  eacb  bi««d 
will  be  required  to  make  the  same  amount  of  butter: 

PooBd*. 

(1)  Jerseys 100.0 

(2)  Guernseys 111.3 

(3)  Devons : 140.0 

(4)  Holderuesses 170. 8 

(5)  Ayrshires 183.3 

(6)  Holsteins 183,9 

The  cream  made  from  the  milk  of  the  Jerseys  contained  most  jEat.  In  the  case  of 
the  other  breeds,  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  seemed  to  have  no  definite  relation  to 
the  amount  of  fat  in  the  cream.  This  is  a  somewhat  uncommon  experience,  it  beinfir 
generally  held  that  by  the  same  method  of  creaming  the  richness  of  the  cream  in  fat 
will  vary  with  the  richness  of  the  milk  in  fat.  The  Guernseys  stand  second  in  respect 
to  amount  of  fat  in  milk,  but  their  cream  is  least  rich  in  fat,  •  •  •  xhe  Holstein 
milk  stands  fourth  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  its  milk  fat,  while  the  cream  stands 
second  in  richness  of  fat. 
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Daily  and  monthly  yields  of  milk  and  dairy  prodticts  (pp.  312-316).— 
Che  average  daily  yield  of  inilk  and  butter  during  the  ten  months  is 
stated  as  follows : 

Average  daily  yield  of  milk  and  butter. 


Broe4. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Jcmr 

Pounds. 
14.0 
16.6 
12.0 
24.3 
14.9 
18.6 

Pound. 
0  89 

6«raMj : 

0.00 

BeroB 

0  51 

Hotstoim '      .*      " 

0  79 

0  52 

AjnUn 

0.61 

TheHolsteins  gave  the  largest  average  amonnt  of  milk  daily,  while  the  Guernseys, 
closely  followed  by  the  Jerseys,  gave  the  largest  average  daily  yield  of  hutter.  * 
*  •  If  the  milk  of  the  Holsteins  did  not  lose  so  much  fat  in  creaming,  the  Holsteins 
voold  easily  make  the  largest  amount  of  butter.  The  question  arises  as  to  the  best 
method  of  getting  the  fat  of  the  Holsteins  from  the  milk  to  the  butter  without  such 
aeiiooB  loss.  This  can  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  by  using  a  centrifugal  machine 
for  creaming  the  milk.  As  we  propose  to  use  a  centrifugal  separator  in  connection 
with  the  second  period  of  lactation,  the  results  will  be  brought  out  in  our  future 
work. 

Temperature  and  time  of  churning  (p.  316). — The  Jersey  milk  was 
churneil  at  the  lowest  temperature  (62.3o  F.)  and  the  Devon  milk  at 
the  highest  temperature  {^^.^^  F.).  The  time  required  for  churning 
was  shortest  in  the  case  of  the  Guernsey  cream,  thirty-one  minutes, 
and  longest  in  the  case  of  the  Holstein  cream,  ninety -one  minutes. 
The  time  required  was  in  the  following  order:  Guernsey,  Ayrshire, 
Devon,  Jersey,  Holderness,  Holstein. 

FiU  globules  of  milk  (pp.  316-318). — The  relative  number  and  size  of 
&t  globules  ill  milk  of  different  breeds  is  briefly  given.  A  more  do- 
tailed  account  of  the  studies  of  fat  globules  is  given  above  (p.  263). 

General  summary  of  the  results  relating  to  butter  production  of  different 
hreeds  (pp.  318-363). — ^The  tables  given  present  a  summary  of  the  more 
important  average  results  and  the  records  of  the  individual  cows  of 
«a<*h  breed. 

The  inflnence  of  advancing  lactation  npon  the  production  of 
butler,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  (JVeu?  York  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891  j  pp.  369- 
5^).— Tables  are  given  showing  the  eflfect  of  advancing  lactation  upon 
t^6  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  and  upon  creamability  and  churnability, 
the  flgm^s  given  being  in  each  case  averages  for  breeds.  These  tables 
Wng  out  the  following  points : 

^1}  In  most  cases  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  railk  is  greatest  during  the  first  mouth 
oflaetation.  The  Devons  furnish  an  exception  to  this  general  statement,  since  the 
percent  of  fat  was  least  in  the  first  month  of  lactation. 

(2)  In  the  second  month  of  lactation  the  -per  cent  of  fat  drops  considerably  in  most 
c»e«,  the  diminution  being  greatest  in  the  richer  milks.  In  the  milks  containing 
the  smaller  proportions  of  fat,  as  the  Ayrshires,  Holdenicsscs,  and  Holsteins,  the 
diminution  of  per  cent  of  fat  continued  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  mouth  of  lacta- 
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tion,  while  with  the  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  the  diminution  continued  through  the 
third  month.  In  the  case  of  the  Devons  the  per  cent  of  fat  increased  gradualir 
from  the  first  month  throughout  the  entire  period  of  lactation^  with  some  fluctua- 
tions.    •    «     • 

(3)  The  general  tondcncy  exhibited  is  a  greater  loss  of  fat  in  skim  milk  as  lactatioii 
advances.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  case  of  the  Ayrshires  and  DeTons,  leM 
so  in  case  of  the  others.  *  *  •  In  the  case  of  the  Jerseys  and  Holdemeesea,  we 
can  not  perceive  that  advancing  lactation  had  any  marked  influence  whatever  upon 
loss  of  fat  in  creaming,  while  the  increase  of  loss  in  the  case  of  the  Gaenuseys  waa 
slight.    The  milk  richest  in  fat  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  least  influenced^     •     •    • 

The  loss  of  fat  in  buttermilk  is  variable,  and  the  variations  as  a  rule  appear  to  be 
independent  of  the  influence  of  the  period  of  lactation.     *     «    * 

Advancing  lactation  tends  iu  some  cases  to  diminish  the  amount  of  fat  recovered, 
while  iu  other  cases  the  influence  is  slight  or  apparently  nothing.     •     •     * 

No  general  statement  regarding  the  influence  of  advancing  lactation  upon  the 
amount  of  milk  required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  can  be  made  that  will  hold  tme 
of  all  the  breeds.  When  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  increases  less  milk  is  required 
to  make  a  pound  of  butter,  provided  the  increased  amount  of  fat  is  not  lost  in  the 
skim  milk  and  buttermilk.  In  the  case  of  the  Ayrshires,  the  amount  of  milk  required 
to  make  a  pound  of  butter  gradually  increases  with  a<lvancing  lactation.  With  tbo 
oth«*r  breeds  the  t<Midency  appears  to  be  a  slight  fluctuation  about  a  certain  point 
or  else  a  tendeuey  to  a  slightly  diminished  amount  of  milk  for  making  but- 
ter.    *     *     * 

With  most  of  the  breeds  the  largest  milk  yield  wa«  given  in  the  second  or  third 
mouth,  after  which  there  was  a  gradual  but  not  uniform  diminution;  with  the  Ajt- 
shires  the  highest  yield  wjis  in  the  fourth  month,  with  the  Guernseys  in  the  seventh 
month. 

In  regard  to  yield  of  fat  in  milk,  most  of  the  breeds  gave  the  largest  yield  in  the 
second  or  third  months,  with  a  gradual  but  not  uniform  diminution  afterwards.  *  *  ' 

In  regard  to  daily  yield  of  butter,  it  was  highest  in  the  second  month  of  lactation 
with  the  Ayrshires,  Holdernesses,  and  Jerseys,  after  which  there  was  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution. The  daily  butter  yield  of  the  Devons  increased  during  the  first  four  months 
and  then  diminished.  The  butter  yield  of  the  Guernseys  was  uniformly  the  same 
during  the  first  four  months  and  reached  its  highest  in  the  fifth  month  of  laetatioQ 
and  then  remained  about  the  same  as  during  the  first  four  months  up  to  the  tenth 
month  of  lactation. 

[The  general  tendency  noticed  was  toward  an  increase  iu  both  the  temperature  and 
the  length  of  time  required  for  churning  as  the  period  of  lactation  advanced.] 

Influence  of  advancing  lactation  npon  production  of  cheese, 

L.  L.  Van  Slyke  {yew  York  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  387- 
389). — ^The  data  here  presented  are  all  the  result  of  calculations  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  experiment  mentioned  above.  "It  appears  from  the 
data  that  less  milk  is  required  to  make  cheese  as  the  lactation  i>eriod 
advances.  *  *  *  The  monthly  yield  of  cheese  increased  in  most 
cases  during  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  lactation  and  then  gnrada- 
ally  diminished.  In  the  case  of  the  Guernseys  the  yield  increased 
during  the  first  seven  months  and  then  slowly  diminished." 

How  to  ascertain  the  butter-making  efficiency  of  milk  fiat»  L. 
L.  Van  Slyke  (Xcw  York  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  389-391).^ 
This  is  a  popular  discussion  of  the  approximate  relation  between  but- 
ter fat  and  butter  and,  the  difficulties  of  determining  the  butter-making 
efficiency  of  milk  fat  when  the  cream  is  raised  by  any  of  the  gravity 
processes.    The  conclusion  is  reached  that  if  methods  of  creaming  or 
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ehttmiDg  are  employed  which  do  not  give  uniform  results,  or  if  butter 
is  not  uniformly  salted  and  worked, "  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  is  no 
accurate  guide  as  to  the  amount  of  butter  that  will  be  made  from  the 
milk.'' 

Comparison  of  methods  of  creaming  milk  by  setting  and  by 
centrifogal  machine,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  {Neic  York  State  Sta.  Report 
for  1891,  pp.391j  392). — During  one  month  the  milk  of  ten  cows  was 
creamed  by  a  Baby  separator  run  at  a  speed  of  6,20()  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  results  were  compared  with  those  obtained  with  the 
same  cowrs  in  the  preceding  month  by  deep  setting  in  Cooley  cans, 
using  ice.  The  following  averages  from  ten  cows  indicate  the  diflfer- 
encein  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  methods: 

Baby 
separator. 


PoQids  of  milk  req aired  to  make  1  pound  of  butter 32.  M  23. 17 

Per  eeat  of  milk  fat  recovered  in  cream 78. 5  97 . 0 

P'T  «nt  of  milk  faX  recoTcred  in  butter 70. 2  93. 0 

I^aadi  ofbutter  per  month 15.9  20.7 

"In  the  case  of  one  animal  whose  milk  at  all  times  has  refused  to 
cream  by  any  gravity  process  employed,  the  yield  of  butter  was  in- 
creased from  13.9  pounds  to  24.1  pounds  by  using  the  separator.  The 
average  gain  was  a  little  less  than  5  pounds.'' 

Comparison  of  dairy  breeds  of  cattle  with  reference  to  prodnc- 
tion  of  cheese,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  {New  York  State  Sta.  Report  for 
1S91,  pp.  364-369). 

^fwpiii.— From  the  results  of  investigations  of  the  milk  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Hol- 
stein,  Ayrshire,  Devon,  and  Holdemess  breeds  of  cows,  reported  above,  an  esti- 
mate is  made  of  the  amounts  of  cheese  which  the  milk  might  be  expected  to 
yield.    From  the  estimate  it  appears  that  for  cheese  production  the  Holsteins 

Y  following.    The  cost  of  food  per  pound 
ys,  Holsteins,  and  Ayrshires,  in  the  order 

lese  which  could  be  made  from  the 
nvestigation,  the  following  basis  of 

'  the  milk  fat,  when  the  milk  contains  on 
pound  of  casein  and  albumen,  as  in  the 
\j  and  Holsteins.  The  loss  of  fat  is  made  8 
i tains  on  an  average  1.4  pounds  of  fat  for 
;ase  of  the  Guernseys.  The  loss  of  fat  is 
on  an  average  1.5  pounds  or  more  of  fat 
le  case  of  the  Jerseys, 
aade  uniformly  23  per  cent  of  the  casein 

,  as  water,  salt,  and  other  ash  constituents, 
ding  4^  pounds  for  the  cheese  made  from 
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The  calculation  on  this  basis  leads  to  the  following  average  resnUi: 

Belative  value  of  milk  of  different  breeds  for  cheese-making. 


Breed. 


Jersey 

Guernsey .  - 

Devon  

Ho]  stein... 
HoldemesB 
Ayrshire... 


Average  composition  of  mUk. 


Fat. 


Casein 
and  albu- 
men. 


Per  cent. 
5.68 
5.02 
4.46 
3.74 
3.60 
3.50 


Ratio  of  fat 
to  casein 
and  albu- 
men. 


Percent. 
3.76 
3.60 
3.81 
3.23 
3.19 
8.34 


1:1.50 
1:1.40 
1:1.17 
1:1.16 
1:1.13 
1:1.05 


Milk  re- 
quired to 

make  1 
pound  of 

cheese. 


Avmgt    Cwt4fM 

ciieeM  per    ec  cmm 
month.    <  w 


Ids. 

Potmde. 

8.00 

5«.14 

8.40 

59.60 

8.64 

41.32: 

9.48 

78.46 

9.72 

46.28 

9.68 

59.77 

xm 
c« 


[With  one  exception]  the  yield  of  cheese  by  the  different  breeds  correepoodi  to 
the  amonnt  of  fat  in  the  milk  more  closely  than  to  the  amount  of  casern  and  slbi- 
men;  that  is,  the  fat  in  the  milk  exercises  a  greater  influence  on  the  yield  of  dieen 
than  do  the  other  constituents  of  the  milk.     *     *    * 

The  Guernseys  produce  a  pound  of  cheese  at  least  food  cost,  and  this  mm  ii» 
true  of  the  butter  production  of  the  Guernseys.  The  Holsteins  and  Ayrshirea,  vhitk 
stood  highest  in  the  food  cost  of  butter  production,  stand  second  and  third  in  regari 
to  the  food  cost  of  cheese  production,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  Jersey*  a»d 
Devons. 

The  following  table  represents  the  profits,  ♦.  6.,  the  differences  betweea 
the  cost  of  food  and  the  value  of  butter  or  cheese  produced,  for  ooe 
period  of  lactation,  allowing  25  cents  per  pound  for  butter  and  10  ccote 
per  pound  for  cheese: 

Profits  from  butter  and  cheese  for  each  breed. 


Profit* 
from  bntter'fran 


for  one  pe- 
riod of  lac- 
tation. 


Ayrshires.... 

Pevons 

Gnemseya... 
Holdem  esses 
Holsteins  — 
Jerseys , 


$3.70(6) 
4.30  (5) 

27.80  (1) 
4.65  <4) 
5. 75  <3) 

22.15  (2) 


"From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  Guernseys  and  Jer- 
seys are  by  far  the  most  profitable  for  butter  production  as  compMwl 
with  the  other  breeds,  while  for  cheese  production  the  Holsteins  stAwi 
first,  with  the  Guernseys  closely  following.'^ 

Experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  L.  L.  Van  Sltee 
(Neic  Yorh  StaU  Sf<i.  Report  for  lS91j  pp.  230-299). —A  re^Tuit  of  Bvlk- 
tin  No,  37  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  160). 
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STATION  STATISTICS. 

Report  of  ezecntive  committee  of  New  York  State  Station 

(Xew  York  State  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  1-7). — ^Eemarks  on  the  work 
of  the  year  and  the  needs  of  the  station. 

Report  of  treasurer  of  New  York  State  Station,  W.  O'Hanlon 
[Km  Yorlc  State  Sta.  Report  for  1890^  pp.  8-i(?).— This  is  for  the  fiscal 
year  enduig  September  30, 1891. 

Report  of  director  of  New  York  State  Station,  P.  Collier 
(Sew  York  State  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  li-iSi).— This  report  includes 
alistof  the  bulletins  published  during  the  year;  acknowledgments  of 
gifts  to  the  station ;  compiled  statistics  on  the  average  yield  per  acre 
of  principal  farm  crops  from  1879-'89,  and  on  the  production  and  acre- 
age under  cultivation  in  New  York  as  compared  with  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States;  a  discussion  of  these  statistics;  program  of  the 
Geneva  dairy  school  held  at  the  station  August  24  to  September  4, 
1891;  statistics  of  commercial  fertilizers;  and  the  discussion  of  experi- 
ments described  under  other  headings.  There  is  also  a  brief  outline  ot 
eiperiments  with  fungicides  carried  on  at  this  station  under  direction 
of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of  this  Department. 

Reports  of  board  of  managers  and  director  of  the  Rhode 
Wand  Station  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  5-^1).— Gen- 
eral statements  regarding  the  working  force,  work,  equipment,  and 
imblications  of  the  station.  The  terms  are  given  of  the  arrangement 
with  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  under  which  the  analyses  con- 
nected with  fertilizer  inspection  are  made  and  published  by  the  station. 
The  permanent  experiments^  plats  laid  out  at  the  station  are  described 
md  illQstrated. 

Report  of  treasurer  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  101-103). 
-*A  Rtatement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station 
fcr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1891. 


AGRICULTUBAL  STATISTICS. 

Report  of  feumers'  institute  at  Fomeroy,  Washington  ( Wash- 
fcffam  Sta.  Bui.  No.  5,  May,  1892,  pp.  85-103).— T\^%  includes  papers 
»nd discussions  on  the  following  subjects:  State  aid  for  the  Agricul- 
teal  CoUege,  by  G.  Lilley;  Farm  resources,  by  J.  O'B.  Scobey;  Azo- 
toijby  C.  B.  Munn;  Farmers'  sons,  by  F.  W.D.  Mays;  and  Trees  and 
^  growth,  by  B.  B.  Lake. 

Government  direotion  of  agriculture  in  Europe,  J.  B.  Ray,  Jr., 
[H^iryland  Sta.  Special  Bui.  H.,  July,  1892,  pp.  8).— A  brief  account  of 
the  methods  adopted  by  European  governments  for  the  promotion  of 
agricultura 
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The  relations  of  soil  to  climate,  E.  W.  Hilgard  (  Weather  Bureau 

Bui  ¥o.  5,  pp.  59). 

Synopsis. — This  subject  is  discussed  under  the  following  heads:  The  processes  of  wil 
formation,  influence  of  climatic  conditions  on  the  physical  character  and  chem- 
ical nature  of  soils  and  on  the  chemical  processes  in  soils,  and  the  alkali  lands  of 
arid  regions. 

This  paper  discusses  from  both  a  practical  and  theoretical  standpoint 
some  of  the  more  important  phenomena  dependent  upon  the  relation 
between  climate  and  soil  "and  their  eflfects  upon  the  agricultural  pecu- 
liarities of  the  chief  climatic  subdivisions."  While  data  have  been 
drawn  from  every  available  source,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  has 
been  furnished  by  the  author's  extended  studies  of  the  soils  of  the 
United  States.  The  incompleteness  and  inaccessibility  of  the  data  ren- 
der gaps  and  omissions  unavoidable,  but  the  author  expresses  the  hope 
that  this  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  subject  "may 
serve  at  least  the  purpose  of  enlisting  in  the  study  of  this  the  latent 
phase  of  chemical  geology  a  larger  number  of  active  workei*s  au<l  ob- 
servers, so  that  at  least  the  large  amount  of  information  actually  exist- 
ing may  be  gathered  together  and  made  practically  useful,  thus  leading 
the  way  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  character,  capabilities,  and 
needs  of  the  lands  of  the  various  regions  and  of  the  means  of  utiUzing 
them  to  the  best  advantage." 

brief  discussion  of  the  agencies  active  in  the  formation  of 
if  the  classification  of  soils,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  eon- 
)f  the  climatic  factors  which  modify  soils.  Of  these  temper- 
prime  importance,  for — 

ordinary  limits  of  atmospheric  temperatures  all  the  chemical  processes 
formation  are  iuteusified  by  high  and  retarded  by  low  temperatures,  ;ill 
ons  being  equal.     •     *     ♦* 

true,  we  should  expect  that  the  soils  of  tropical  regions  should,  broadW 
more  highly  decomposed  than  those  of  the  temperate  and  frigid  zonre. 
ct  has  not  boon  actually  verified  by  the  direct  comparative  chemical 
of  corresponding  soils  from  the  several  regions,  •  •  •  yet  the  in- 
ixuriance  of  the  natural  as  well  as  the  artificial  vegetation  in  the  tropics 
;  duration  of  productiveuevss  *  *  «  offer  at  least  presumptive 
he  practical  correctness  of  this  induction.  In  other  words,  the  fal- 
I,  whicl^n  temperate  region  stakes  plac«  with  comparative  slownesR^ 
the  early  use  of  fertilizers  on  an  extensive  scale,  has  been  much  mcrtn 
active  in  tlie  hot  climates  of  the  equatorial  belt,  thus  rendering  availi^ 
proportion  of  the  soil's  intrinsic  stores  of  plant  food  that  the  need  u^ 
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tificial  fertiliKation  is  there  rostricted  to  those  soils  of  which  the  parent  rocks 
eiv  exceptionally  deficient  in  the  mineral  ingredients  of  special  importance  to 
ants  that  ordinarily  form  the  essential  material  of  fertilizers. 

Water  is  a  prominent  agent  in  the  process  of  soil  formation  and 
liiifrtll  in  connection  with  soil  conditions  is  an  important  factor  in  de- 
Tmining  the  quality  of  agiicultural  soils.  In  regions  of  abundant 
kinfall  an  obvious  result  is  the  leaching  out  of  the  soluble  constitu- 
its  of  rocks  set  free  in  the  process  of  weathering. 

When,  however,  the  rainfall  is  either  in  total  quantity  or  in  its  distribution  iusnf- 
pirtit  to  effect  this  leaching,  the  substances  that  otherwise  would  have  passed  into 
ic  ^a  are  wholly  or  partially  retained  in  the  soil  stratum,  and  when  in  sufficient 
motmt  may  become  apparent  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  efflorescences  of ''  alkali" 
ilta.    •    •     • 

One  of  the  most  important  modifications  produced  by  scantiness  of  rainfall  on  soil 
mnation  is  the  great  retardation  of  the  formation  of  clay  from  feldspathic  rocks 
kaolinization)  and  the  sediments  derived  therefrom. 

As  a  result,  it  is  observed  that  the  soils  of  the  Atlantic  slope  are  prevalently  loams, 
'mtaining  considerable  clay,  and  oven  in  the  case  of  alluvial  lands  oftentimes  very 
lavfy  or  heavy,  while  the  character  of  the  soils  of  arid  regions  is  predominantly 
*ndy  or  silty,  with  but  a  small  proporticm  of  clay,  unless  derived,  directly  or  indi- 
teWy,  from  preexisting  formations  of  clay  or  clay  shales. 

Not  only  is  the  proportion  of  clay  greater  in  soils  of  humid  regions 
than  in  those  of  arid  regions,  but  its  distribution  is  very  different. 

[In  the  former  case]  the  clay,  becoming  partially  diflfused  in  the  rain  water  when 
ft  somewhat  heavy  fall  occnra,  percolates  throngh  the  soil  in  that  condition  and 
tends  to  accnmalate  in  the  subsoil,  the  result  being  that  almost  without  exception 
the  snbsoils  of  the  humid  regions  are  very  decidedly  more  clayey  than  the  corre- 
sponding surface  soils.     *    •     * 

Not  only  does  this  clay  water  tend  to  render  the  subsoil  more  compact  and  heavy, 
ouking  it  less  pervious  to  water  and  air,  but  it  is  assisted  materially  in  this  by  the 
iftion  which  tends  to  leach  the  lime  carbonate  out  of  the  surface  soil  into  the  sub- 
•oil.  The  accmnulated  clay  is  thus  frequently  more  or  less  cemented  into  a  '*  hard- 
pan"  by  lime  partly  in  the  form  of  carbonate  and  partly  in  that  of  zeolitic  (hydrous 
iilicate)  comiK>niids,  adding  to  the  compactness  of  the  subsoil,  and  therefore  to 
theusaal  specific  difference  between  soil  and  subsoil,  viz,  the  deficiency  or  absence 
of  hmuoB  and  the  difficulty  of  penetration  by  an  aeration  of  the  roots  of  plants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  soils  of  arid  regions  not  being  subject  to  this 
action  of  water,  are  in  most  cases  of  uniform  chemical  and  physical 
condition  to  a  great  depth. 

When  vegetable  matter  decays  under  ground  in  well-drained  soils  the 
tmilt  is  the  dark  soluble  humus  which  is  such  a  valuable  addition  to 
agricnltoral  soils.  When,  however,  decomposition  is  accomplivshed  sim- 
pW  by  the  action  of  air  assisted  by  an  elevated  temperature,  the  organic 
material  is  destroyed  by  a  process  of  slow  combustion  (eremacausis), 
Waving  practically  nothing  but  the  ash  constituents  of  the  original 
material 

U  is  easily  seon  that  under  the  infinence  of  hot,  rainless  summers  the  [latter]  pro- 
*******  must  prevail  very  largely,  and  that,  exceptional  circumstances  apart, 
^«  pervious  soils  of  the  arid  regions  are  likely  to  contain  less  hunuis  than  those  of 
l^uoid  climates.    Broadly  speaking,  actual  examination  amply  proves  this  presump- 
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tion  to  he  correct.  *  *  *  Few  of  the  characteristic  npland  soils  of  the  arid  re- 
gion contain  over  0.40  per  cent  of  true  humus.  The  fruit-growing  '^niesa'-  soils  of 
south  California  mostly  fall  below  0.25  per  cent.  In  the  huiuid  region  of  the  cotton 
States  0.75  per  c«nt  is  a  common  amount;  and  few  even  of  the  piiie  woods  soils  Call 
below  0.50  per  cent. 

Turning  to  a  consideration  of  the  more  purely  cbeinical  processes  in  the 
soil  as  aft'ected  by  climatic  conditions,  the  first  subject  claiming  atten- 
tion is  the  leaching  out  of  the  calcium  carbonate. 

Although  ordinarily  considered  insoluble  in  water  when  in  the  form  of  marble, 
limestone,  or  chalk,  lime  carbonate  is  yet  sufficiently  soluble  in  the  soil  water- 
always  more  or  less  charged  with  carbonic  acid — to  be  materially  affected  by  the 
leaching  process.  While  much  less  soluble  than  t)ie  salts  of  ]>ota8.siuiii,  sodium,  or 
magnesium,  and  also  less  than  gypsum  or  lime  sulphate,  yet  the  constant  tendenej 
is  to  leach  it  out  of  the  surface  soil  into  the  subsoil,  and  from  the  soils  of  the 
uplaiuls  into  those  of  the  lowlands.     *     *     * 

This  being  so,  it  follows  that  in  arid  climates,  in  which  the  rainfall  is  insufficient  to 
leach  the  soil  even  of  its  very  easily  soluble  alkali  salts,  the  lime  carbonate  umsi  of 
necessity  accumulate  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  the  former.  We  should  there- 
fore expect  to  find  the  soils  of  the  region  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  in  th* 
United  States,  and  generally  those  of  arid  regions  everywhere,  richer  in  lime  than 
those  of  the  humid  regions,  and  particularly  of  those  having  abundant  and  frequent 
rains  during  a  warm  summer. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  this  question  the  author  tabulates  all 
the  available  analyses  of  soils  from  the  humid  and  arid  portions  of  the 
United  States,  respectively,  excluding  such  as  are  not  strictly  compara- 
ble, as  for  instance  analyses  of  soils  from  calcareous  areas,  which  are 
omitted  for  obvious  reasons.  This  table  includes  analyses  of  soils  from 
the  humid  regions  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana,  and  from 
the  arid  regions  of  California,  Washington,  Montana,  Utah,  New  Mex- 
ico, Colorado,  and  Wyoming.    The  average  results  were  as  follows: 

Average  compoeition  of  soils  in  the  humid  and  arid  regions  of  the  Unit^  Siate9. 
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Average  camposilioH  of  eoils  in  the  humid  and  arid  regions  of  the  United  Statee — Conf  d. 
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ConsidcrlDg  in  this  tahle  first  the  ingredient  under  discussion  above,  viz,  lime^a 
glance  at  the  coluniiis  for  the  two  regions  shows  a  surprising  and  evidently  intrinsic 
iml  material  difference,  approximating  in  the  average  by  totals  to  the  proportion  of 
1  to  12,  in  the  average  by  States  1  to  14^.  This  diflerence  is  so  great  that  no  acci- 
dental errors  in  the  selection  or  analysis  of  the  soils  can  to  any  material  degree 
weaken  the  over  whelming  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  inference  drawn  upon 
tbeoietieal  grounds^  viz,  that  the  soils  of  the  arid  regions  must  be  richer  in  lime 
than  those  of  the  buuaid  conntries.  *  «  *  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  "a  limestone 
coantry  is  a  rich  conntry  "  in  the  humid  regions,  and  if,  as  the  tables  show,. the  soils 
of  the  arid  regions  are  all  calcareous  to  the  extent  to  which  that  property  serves  its 
general  purpose,  then  it  must  also  be  true  that  when  the  deficiency  of  rainfall  in  the 
arid  regions  is  supplied  by  irrigation,  the  soils  of  the  arid  regions  should  be  excep- 
tionally productive  as  compared  witli  those  of  the  regions  of  summer  rains. 

s  strictly  true,  and  that  in  the  arid  region 
n  than  in  the  humid  climates. 

s  a  marked  diflPerence  between  upland 
'  the  lowlands  being  generally  such 
ood,  black  walnut,  linden,  etc.,  which 
a  marked  difference  in  respect  to  the 
ley  soils  in  such  regions.  In  the  arid 
nds  and  lowlands  being  nearly  equally 
ed  are  entirely  referable  to  moisture 
lands  are  irrigated  the  lowland  flora, 
ession. 

babies,  it  is  found  that  the  differences 
laguesia,  showing  that  climatic  influ- 
like  the  lime. 

out  of  the  Sv)luble  elements,  we  would 
regions  rich  in  the  more  insoluble  con- 
the  difference  is  pronounced,  the  ratio 
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being  substantially  70  per  cent  in  arid  regions  to  84  per  cent  in  humid 
regions. 

The  author's  investigations  have  shown  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  alumina  and  silica  in  soil  exists  in  the  form  of  complex,  easily 
decomposable  silicates  (zeolites).  An  examination  of  the  table  for  sol- 
uble silica,  which  is  an  index  of  the  amount  of  these  zeolites  present, 
will  show  that  they  are  more  abundant  in  soils  of  arid  regions. 

Nor  should  this  bo  a  niatter  of  snrprise  when  we  consider  the  agencies  which  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  soils  of  the  arid  regions  with  so  mnch  greater  intensity 
than  <;an  be  the  ease  where  the  solutions  resulting  from  the  weathering  proc««B  stp 
continually  removed  as  fast  as  formed  by  the  continuous  leaching  effect  of  atnuw- 
pheric  waters.  In  the  soils  of  regions  where  summer  rains  are  insignificant  or  want- 
ing, these  solutiouH  not  only  remain,  but  are  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  a  point 
that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  never  be  reached  in  humid  climateB.  Prominent 
among  these  soluble  ingredients  are  the  silicates  and  carbonates  of  the  two  alkalies, 
potash  and  soda.  The  former  when  filtered  through  a  soil  containing  the  carbon- 
ates of  lime  and  magnesia,  wiU  soon  be  transformed  into  complex  silicatee^  in  which 
potash  takes  precedence  of  soda,  and  which,  existing  in  a  very  finely  divided  (at  the 
outset  in  a  gelatinous)  condition,  serve  as  an  ever  ready  reservoir  to  catch  and  ston^ 
the  lingering  alkalies  as  they  are  set  free  from  the  rocks,  whether  in  the  form  of  wl^ 
uble  silicates  or  carbonates.  The  latter  have  still  another  important  effect :  In  the 
concentrated  form  at  least  they  themselves  are  effective  in  decompoaisg  silicate' 
minerals  refractory  to  milder  agencies,  such  as  calcic  carbonate  solutions;  and  thus 
the  more  decomposed  state  in  which  we  find  the  soil  minerals  of  the  arid  regions  is 
intelligible  on  that  ground  alone. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  lime  carbonate,  though  less  effective  than  thf 
corresponding  alkali  solutions,  nevertheless  is  'known  to  produce,  by  long-continued 
action,  chemical  effects  similar  to  those  that  are  more  quickly  and  energeticallv 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  caustic  lime.     •    *    * 

In  the  analysis  of  silicates  we  employ  caustic  lime  for  the  setting  free  of  the  alka- 
lies and  the  formation  of  easily  decomposable  silicates,  by  igniting  the  mixtnrp. 
but  the  carbonate  wiU  slowly  produce  a  similar  change,  both  in  the  laboratory  and 
in  the  soils  in  which  it  is  constantly  present.  This  is  strikingly  seen  when  we  con- 
trast the  analyses  of  calcareous  clay  soils  of  the  humid  region  with  the  corresponding 
nou -calcareous  ones  of  the  same.  In  the  former  the  proportions  of  diasolved  aUirs 
and  alumina  are  almost  invariably  much  greater  than  in  the  latter,  so  far  as  soch 
comparisons  are  practicable  without  assured  absolute  identity  of  materials. 

The  data  show  no  constant  difference  between  the  proportions  of  iron 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soils  of  the  two  regions,  but  as  regards 
manganese,  the  proportion  is  much  less  in  arid  than  in  humid  climates. 
Very  great  differences  also  are  brought  out  in  the  average  contents  of 
potash  and  soda. 

The  process  of  "kaolinization,"  being  that  by  which  clays  are  formed  out  of 
feldspathic  minerals  and  rocks,  such  as  granite,  diorit«,  trachyte,  etc.,  resalts  in 
the  simultaneous  formation  of  solutions  of  carbonates  and  silicates  of  potash  and 
soda.  These  coming  in  contact  with  the  corresponding  compounds  of  Ume  and 
magnesia,  also  common  products  of  rock  decomposition,  are  partly  taken  up  by  the 
latter,  forming  complex,  insoluble,  hydrous  silicate  (zeolites).  In  these,  however, 
potash  whenever  present  takes  precedence  of  soda,  so  that  when  a  solution  of  a 
potash  compound  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  zeolite  containing  much  soda  the 
latter  is  partially  or  wholly  displaced,  and  being  soluble  tends  to  be  washed  away  by 
the  rainfaU  ihto  the  country  drainage.    Hence,  potash,  fortunately  Hot  agriooltoey 
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.  tenaciously  lield  by  soils,  while  soda  accnmnlates  only  where  the  rainfall  or  drain- 
'^**  if)  insnffieient  to  effect  proper  leaching,  and  in  that  case  manifests  itself  in  the 
urination  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  alkali  soils,  namely,  those  in  which  a  nota- 
le  amoant  of  soluble  salts  exist,  and  are  kept  in  circulation  by  the  alternation  of 
ainlall  and  evaporation,  the  latter  causing  the  salts  to  accumulate  at  the  surface 
D<1  to  man i  feet  themselves  in  the  form  of  saline  crusts  or  efflorescences.  *  «  « 
Alkali  lands  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  all  regions  of  scanty  rainfall,  and  are 
onnd  on  all  the  continents. 

It  appears  that  in  California  20  inches  of  rainfall  is  the  limit  beyond 
vhich  solable  salts  can  not  be  retained  in  the  soil  in  considerable 
unomits. 

[^Investij^ations  in  other  States]  show  that  while  the  presence  of  alkali  is  de- 
IModeut  upon  a  certain  deficiency  of  rainfall,  yet  that  fact  alone  does  not  necessarily 
imply  its  presence  to  any  practically  important  extent,  the  greater  or  less  pervious- 
Bf-ds  of  the  soil  and  of  the  substrata,  as  well  as  a  certain  slope  of  the  surface,  being 
«'ffe<-taal  in  counteracting  the  accumulation.  Nevertheless,  as  the  table  of  soil  cora- 
pofeition  shows,  such  deficiency  remains  potent  everywhere  in  bringing  about  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  soils  of  the  arid  region,  to  wit,  high  percentages  of  lime, 
m^&gneeia,  and  potash,  and  relatively  of  soda. 

A  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  rains  through  the  year  [in  IndiaJ  seems  to 
areonnt  for  the  inefficaoy  of  the  rains  in  leaching  the  soil  of  the  northwest  provinces 
of  its  surplus  salts.  Unlike  the  *'  Franciscan  "  type  of  climate,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  rainfall  is  concentrated  within  a  consecutive  period  of  six  months,  during  which 
the  soil  is  constantly  kept  wet  enough  to  permit  of  percolation  downward,  the  rains 
of  northwest  India  fall  more  or  less  in  all  months  of  the  year  save  November,  but 
usually  in  such  small  amounts  that  no  percolation  is  brought  about,  save  that  in  the 
Boiktha  of  July  and  August  nearly  half  of  the  annual  precipitation  comes  down  in 
torrential  form,  ill  calculated  to  produce  more  than  a  wetting  of  the  soil  to  a  depth 
whence  capUlary  rise  will  again  carry  the  soluble  salts  to  the  surface.    *    *    " 

The  first  touch  of  the  water  dissolves  the  salts,  and  the  dry  soil  beneath  instantly 
absorbs  the  solution,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  water  to  flow  by  uselessly. 

The  comi)osition  of  alkali  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and 
the  United  States  is  shown  in  tables  of  analyses  selected  from  dif- 
ferent sources. 

Of  the  accessory  ingredients,  those  most  manifestly  dependent  upon  climatic  con- 
ditions are  the  nitrates.  It  is  well  known  that  the  process  upon  which  their  forma- 
tion depends  is  materially  conditioned  upon  a  certain  high  temperature  (about  75*^ 
F.);  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture,  permitting  the  easy  access  of  air  and  forbid- 
ding the  existence  of  reductive  fermentations;  the  presence  of  calcic  or  magnesia 
carbonate;  and,  most  of  all,  upon  that  of  the  "nitrifying  organism,"  without  which 
the  other  conditions  are  powerless  to  act.  *  *  »  We  should  expect  to  find 
nitrates  scarce  or  absent  where  large  percentages  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  found  in 
the  alkaline  salts,  and  relatively  abundant  when  sulphate  and  chloride  are  chiefly 
present  Actual  examination  fully  confirms  this  a  priori  conclusion.  The  occur- 
rence of  nitrates  in  large  proportion  is  confined  to  those  regions  in  which  white  alkali 
i« predominant;  that  is,  neutral  salts  whose  presence  does  not  iigure  the  activity  of 
the  nitrifying  organism.    •    •    • 

Aridity  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  supplying  of  nitrogen  to  plants. 

While  the  presence  of  potash  is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  character  of 

tbe  eonntry  rock,  being  often  very  high  where  (true)  granites  contribute  largely  to 

I      tlieioilay  yet  its  accumulatioo  in  the  soils  themselves  seems  to  follow  as  a  matter  of 
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course  along  with  and  in  preference  to  the  sodium  salto,  the  C4iku8e  of  the  difference 
being  its' more  tenacious  retention  by  the  soil.  *  »  •  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  relation  between  the  amounts  of  potash  present  and  the  neutral  or  carbonated 
condition  of  the  salts. 

The  slight  solubility  of  earthy  phosphates  of  necessity  relegated  tlie  abundant 
occurrence  of  soluble  phosphates  to  the  cases  where  the  salts  are  highly  carbonated; 
it  is  therefore  chiefly  in  the  very  black  alkali  that  we  find  notable  amounts  of  d^ 
solved  (sodic)  phosphate. 

The  author  discusses  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  natural  deiK>sits 
of  carbonate  of  soda. 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  carbonation  of  the  soda  is  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  presence  of  limestone  or  carbonate  of  lime^  and  that 
an  exchange  has  occurred  in  which  either  common  salt  or  Glauber's  salt  hare 
transferred  their  acidic  components  to  lime  and  have  become  carbonates  instead. 
*  *  *  Yet  the  simple  explanation  of  the  contrary  reaction  was  given  and  pub- 
lished as  oarly  as  1826  by  Schweigger.  In  1859  it,was  again  observed  by  Alex.  MiiUer^ 
in  a  different  form,  but  neither  these  chemists  nor  any  of  their  readers  appear  to 
have  perceived  the  important  bearing  of  this  reaction  not  only  upon  the  formation 
of  the  natural  deposits  of  carbonate  of  soda^  but  also  upon  a  multitude  of  pro- 
cesses in  chemical  geology. 

Without  going  into  details,  which  have  been  published  elsewhere,*  it  may  be 
broadly  stated  that  the  formation  of  carbonated  alkalies  occurs  whenever  the  neu- 
tral alkaline  salts  (chlorides  or  sulphates)  are  placed  in  presence  of  lime  or  mag- 
nesia carbonates  and  carbonic  acid,  or  of  alkali  ''  supercarbonates  ^  (hydrocarbon- 
ates)  containing  even  a  slight  excess  of  carbonic  acid  above  the  normal  carbonate, 
the  latter  being  the  actual  condition  of  all  natural  sodas. 

The  reclamation  of  alkali  lands  is  briefly  discussed.  Irrigatioii^  im- 
derdraining,  and  applications  of  gypsum  are  means  suggested.  This 
subject  has  already  been  treated  in  detail  in  an  appendix  to  the  Annual 
Keport  of  the  California  Station  for  1890  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iv,  p,  120). 

Crop  report  {Division  of  Statistiesj  Special  Report^  July,  189j2j  pp. 
275-296). — This  includes  the  following  articles:  European  crop  reiKwrt 
for  July,  notes  on  foreign  agriculture,  Indian  cotton  crop  for  1892,  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  corn  imported  into  Mexico,  removal  of  restrictions 
upon  Kussian  grain  exports,  exports  of  corn,  and  transportation  rates. 

Crop  report  (Division  of  Statistics^  Report  No.  98,  n.  ser.,  Angmst. 
1892^  pp.  299-327). — ^This  includes  the  following  articles :  Primary  prices 
of  farm  products;  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1892;  Euro- 
pean crop  report  for  August;  notes  on  foreign  agriculture;  and  trans- 
portation rates. 

From  the  preliminary  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment,  it  appears  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1892,  aggregated  $1,857,679,603,  exceeding  the  largest  trade  of  any  pr«Tioa£^ 
year  by  more  than  $128,000,000.  The  trade  of  the  year  was  made  up  of  imports 
$827,401,573,  and  of  exports  $1,030,278,030.  The  exports  were  subdivided  into  do- 
mestic produce  $1,015,732,011,  and  foreign  exports  $14,546,019.  For  the  first  tim<» 
in  the  history  of  the  foreign  trade  our  exports  of  domestic  produce  amounted  to  more 
than  $1,000,000,000.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  wa« 
$202,876,457,  against  $39,564,614  last  year,  and  an  adverse  balance  of  $2,730,277  in  1889^ 
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and  $28,002,607  in  18SS.  In  but  three  years  in  our  history  has  the  balance  in  our 
faTor  Ix^^n  so  larn^e.  The  increase  in  trade  over  the  figures  of  the  previous  year  was 
eutirely  in  ourexporU,  as  the  imports  showed  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  record  of 
1891. 

Gronping  the  items  of  onr  domestic  exports  according  to  their  origin,  it  appears 
that  fann  products  furnished  78.1  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  in  value  aggregating 
$793,717,676.  This  exceeds  by  more  than  $150,000,000  the  value  of  our  shipments  of 
agricultural  products  in  any  single  previous  year  and  sur]>iiSKe8  the  record  of  1889 
bjmore  than  $260,000,000.  It  is  actually  greater  by  $63,000,000  than  our  total  ex- 
]M)rt8of  all  forms  of  production  in  1889,  and  is  greater  than  our  total  foreign  trade,  im- 
jjort^  and  exports  combined,  prior  to  1870.  The  export  trade  in  farm  products  has 
Wn  gefrregated  from  the  full  trade  returns  of  the  past  two  years  and  is  presented  in 
full  below.  Separating  the  total  trade  in  farm  products  into  that  made  up  of  ani- 
mals and  their  products,  bread  and  breadstuffs,  cott4>n  and  cotton-seed  oil,  and  mis- 
c^-llaneoiw  pro<lucts,  it  appears  that  the  exports  under  each  head  during  the  last 
lour  years  have  been — 


Aiiimab  and  t  heir  products $126.  r)S6, 10.T 

r.rva.laadbn:«d»tuff8 '  rj.{,87fl,G61  I 

<'-4k«  and  eottoii-Heed  oil I  215'.),  071.  S79  I 

Mi»:«UaiKoo« 40,210,753 


1891. 


1K02. 


$175,986,750  $178,104,333 

154.  925, 927  1 2S,  12 1 ,  «r.6 

256,259,970  .    294.GK8,  203 

40, 044, 009  38, 524,  907 


Total 529,747,396 

Total  exports 

Per  eeat  agncnltoral 


627,216,056       639,439,099 


$181,718,188 

299.36.3,117 

261,443,526 

49, 102, 845 


793, 717, 676 


730, 282. 609       845, 293, 828  |    872, 270, 283  |  1 ,  015, 732, 01 1 

"73.^  i 


72.6 


74.2  I 


78.1 


The  total  import  trade  of  1892  aggregated  $827,401,573.  Segregating  those  articles 
^hichmay  properly  be  classed  as  agricultural,  it  appears  that  51.6  per  cent  of  our 
iuiportatiou  was  made  up  of  agi'lcultiiral  products,  the  aggregate  being  $427,933,311. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $18,000,000  over  similar  imports  in  1891  and  of  $53,000,000  over 
laso.  An  examination  shows  the  gratifying  fact  that  this  increase  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  such  products  as  in  no  way  compete  with  onr  own  production.  Exclud- 
ioj^Ragar  and  molasse-s,  which  under  the  present  customs  law  occupy  a  somewhat 
jwnhar  position,  it  appears  that  in  1889  54  per  cent  of  our  agricultural  imports 
''onld  be  properly  clasaiAedas  coming  into  competition  with  our  own  products,  while 
in  1^  a  similar  division  shows  but  44  per  cent  competing. 

Condition  of  growing  crops  (Division  of  Statistics^  Eeport^  August, 
l'^92^pp,  16). — The  crops  included  in  this  report  are  corn,  spring  wheat, 

»on,'  grasses,  sugar  cane,  sor- 


)ol.  IV^  Nos.  11  and  12,  Au- 
ble  number,  which  concludes 

G.  V.  Riley  (pp.  358-378).— 
t  fertilization  by  insects.  A 
IS,  of  the  Yuex^as,  the  only 
igle  species  of  insect;  of  the 
J  insect — the  Pronuha  yucca- 
)t\\,  the  Frodiixus  decipiens. 
on  fortuitous  variations  and 
ity. 
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A  new  Icerya  parasite^  L.  0.  Howard  (pp.  378,  379). — Note  on  a  new 
species  of  Chaleid  fly  reared  from  the  rose  Icerya  (Icerya  ros(r).  Char- 
acfters  of  the  genus  are  given  and  the  si)ecies  is  described  as  Cercky^iu* 
ieeryce. 

The  West  Indian  rufous  scale,  T,  J).  A.  Cocherell  (pp.  380-382).— Notes 
on  Aspidiotiis  articulatus,  induding  a  list  of  its  food  plants,  an  account 
of  its  habits  and  habitat,  and  a  consideration  of  remedies.  This  scale 
insect  has  been  found  to  infest  orange,  fig,  olive,  rose,  cocoanut,  and 
various  other  i)lants  of  the  West  Indies,  and  there  is  danger  of  its 
introduction  into  the  United  States. 

Life  history  of  Calothysanis  amaturaria.  Walk,,  a  geometrid  moth^  A. 
S.  Packard  (pp.  382-384). — An  illustrated  account  of  the  life  history  and 
descriptions  of  the  earlier  stages  of  Calothysanis  amatnrana. 

Steps  towards  a  revision  of  Chambers's  index,  with  notes  and  description 
of  new  species,  Lord  Walsingham  (pp.  384,  385). — Notes  on  HeliodiHt^ 
bella  and  H.  extraneclla,  and  descriptions  of  the  new  species,  H.  tri- 
punctella,  IL  sexpunctella,  and  H,  vnipunctella. 

Sugar  cane  insects  in  New  South  Wales,  A.  Koehele  (pj).  385-389).— 
An  account  of  three  kinds  of  insect  enemies  to  the  sugar  cane  in  An?^ 
tralia,  viz,  a  Noctuid  larva,  Scarabaeid  larvje,  and  a  wireworm  or  the 
larva  of  Diabrotica. 

Notes  on  Laehnosterna,  0.  H.  Perkins  (pp.  389-392). — An  account 
of  a  series  of  observations  on  several  species  of  "  white  grubs,''  the 
larvre  of  the  Goleox)terou8  genus  Laehnostsrna,  These  species  con- 
sidered are  L,  dubia,  L,  fusca,  L.  grandis,  L,  arcuata,  L,  insperata^  and 
L,  rugosa. 

The  first  larval  stage  of  the  pea  weevil  (p.  392). — A  short  editorial  note 
on  the  post-embryonic  larva  oi  Brxichus  pisi. 
Extracts  from  correspondence  (393^99). — Under  this  general  title  let- 
Lblished  on  subjectsof  economic  and  popuLir  interest.  Among 
ei^.ts  the  following  are  treated:  A  Chalcid  fly  as  a  household 
grown  without  caprification ;  blister  beetles  in  Texas:  the 
)tted  asparagus  beetle;  a  wood  borer  mistaken  for  a  household 
w  fruit  pest,  Syneta  albida;  the  East  Indian  sugar  cane  borer: 
ly  in  the  South;  grasshopper  depredations  in  Ohio  in  1891: 
nedy  and  paper  wrappers  for  cutworms. 
om  correspondence  (399-401). — Of  the  notes  under  this  heading 
ing  are  worthy  of  mention:  A  new  peach  pest — an  nnde- 
ile-insect;  myriopods  injuring  lettuce;  quarantine  decision  in 
—the  quarantine  officers  had  directed  that  60,000  scale-infested 
ics  be  destroyed  and  legal  proceedings  were  commenced  by 
3,  but  the  court  ruled  that  they  be  all  destroyed;  importation 
sect  parasites;  hop  aphis  remedies;  note  demonstrating  the 
Y  of  the  kerosene  emulsion  to  the  quassia  wash ;  Oniscus  (sow 
laging  plants;  clover  leaf  weevil  in  Connecticut;  cutworms 
orms  damaging  onions  and  celery;  asparagus  beetle  la  New 
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rampshire,  an  extreme  northern  locality;  and  a  new  peach  pest,  Ana- 
ietis  grisecL,  a  species  of  snout  beetle. 

General  notes  (pp.  402-411).— Among  these  were  notes  on  the  fol- 
}wing  sabjects :  The  sa^ar  cane  pin  borer,  damage  to  boots  and  shoes 
y  Sitodrepa  pani^^a^  feather  felting,  damage  to  carnations  by  the 
ariegated  cutworm,  a  larch  enemy  (Ooleophora  laricella),  Hessian  fly 
1  New  Zealand,  increase  of  the  wheat-straw  worm,  great  damage  by 
jiSaio  gnats,  the  hop  louse  in  Oregon,  and  parasites  of  domestic  ani- 
lals. 

Flaz  cnltiixe  for  fil>er,  C.  E.  Dodge  {Office  of  Fiber  Investigations^ 
Report  No.  4,  pp.  93y  plates  J2,  figs.  12). — This  includes  an  account  of  field 
'rperiments  with  flax  in  1891  at  experiment  stations  and  elsewhere  in 
be  United  States ;  articles  on  flax  culture  in  the  Northwest,  by  B. 
Bosse;  in  Ireland  and  Belgium,  by  H.  Wallacej  in  Austria-Hungary, 
t>y  J.  B.  Hawes;  and  in  Bussia;  and  the  statistics  of  flax  culture  in  the 
Ciiited  States,  from  Census  Bulletin  No.  177.  The  experiments  in  1891 
indicate  that  flax  may  be  successfully  grown  for  fiber  in  many  locali- 
ties in  the  United  States.  Especially  favorable  results  were  obtained 
in  California  and  Oregon. 
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Determination  of  total  nitrogen,  Huguet  {Jour.  Pharm.  et  Ckim^y 
27  [1892) ^  No.  2,pp,  54-56). — For  determining  nitrogen  in  compouuds, 
especially  of  the  pyridin  and  quinolin  series,  the  author  has  adopted 
the  following  method :  Put  10  grams  of  bisulphate  of  potash  and  5  e.  c. 
of  sulphuric  acid  into  a  150  c.  c.  flask,  place  the  flask  on  a  wire  ganze 
in  a  very  inclined  position,  and  heat.  When  the  mixture  is  boiling 
quietly  the  solution  containing  the  compound  in  which  nitrogen  is  to 
be  determined  is  added  very  slowly,  drop  by  drop.  After  all  of  the 
solution  has  been  added  it  requires  only  a  few  minutes  to  ol]tain» 
clear  solution.  An  excess  of  soda  is  then  added  and  the  animoniadis 
tilled  into  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  obtained 
in  a  limited  number  of  tests  were  very  satisfactory.  Determinations 
of  nitrogen  in  a  solution  of  acid  sulphate  of  quinine  gave  the  foUoving 
results  in  two  cases:  Nitrogen  found,  0.0406  and  0.0126  gram;  caka- 
lated,  0.04088  and  0.01280  gram.— w.  H.  B. 

Determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates,  nitric  ethers,  and  nitra^ 
gen  derivatives  by  the  Kjeldahl  method,  L.  Ghenel  (Bui,  Soc. 
Chim.  de  Paris^  7^-8  (1892),  No.  11,  pp.  55i-^^7).— The  reactions  which 
take  place  in  the  Jodlbauer  modification  of  the  Kjeldahl  method  are  thus 
explained :  When  the  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  the  acid  mixture  the  NOj 
group  combines  with  the  phenol  to  form  mononitrophenol,  which  is  re- 
duced by  the  zinc  to  an  amide  derivative,  and  during  the  combustion 
the  nitrogen  of  this  amidophenol  is  transformed  to  ammonia. 

It  is  essential  in  this  process  that  only  the  mononitrophenol  should  be 
formed,  since  tests  showed  that  while  0.5  gram  of  mononitrophenol  (lis 
c^i,r^r^  in  30  c.  c.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  reduced  by  powdered  zinc,  aiul 
I  with  0.7  gram  of  mercury,  yielded  practically  the  theoretical 
it  of  nitrogen  (10.03  per  cent) ;  trinitrophenol  treated  in  the  Siinie 
iT  yielded  only  16.23  to  16.46  per  cent,  the  theoretic^  amount 
18.34  per  cent. 

ates,  ammonia  comi)ounds,  nitric  ethers,  and  nitrogen  deriva 
md  amide  compounds  of  the  aromatic  series  dissolved  readily  in 
;id  mixture*  and  yielded  practically  the  theoretical  amount  of 

pared  as  foUows:  Dissolve  140  g^rams  of  phenic  acid  (39^-40°)  in  2  liters  o( 
ric  acid  in  the  cold,  and  54  grams  of  phosphoric  anhydride  in  2  liters  of  sul- 
acid,  and  mix  the  two  solutions. 
86 
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nitrogenj  as  the  following  results,  obtained  with  carefiilly  purified  com- 
pounds, show : 

DeUrminatioHs  of  nitrogen  by  the  Jodlbaner  modification  of  the  Kjeldahl  method. 


I  ror  cent  of  nitrogen . 


Sabstance. 


Theoret-     ■ni^„„j 


Nttnteof  potMli. 


Kitnte  of  ammonia 

NHnleofboriam 

titrate  of  meiby  lam  tno  . 

SitiQglyeerin 

BiaitrobeaiiDe 

Pmnitiopheno] 

PSrricicid 


Pkzate  of  ammonia 

PienBDieacid 

Pliranate  of  ammouia. 

SaikoSrtliocreBol 

Tiinitzonetocn»ol 


13.86 

35.00 

10.72 

29.79 
18.50 
16.67 
10.07 

18.34 

22.76 
21.10 
25.90 
U.U 
17.27 


Greatest 
error. 


1*7 

lis 


Average 
error. 


iff 

ll3 


I^ 


lid 


9^1 


It  was  found  that  the  method  was  not  accurate  when  applied  to 
nitrogen  derivatiYes  of  naphthalines,  but  that  by  first  reducing  the 
uitsmiaphthalines  to  naphthylamines  exact  results  could  be  obtained. 
This  may  be  accomplished  as  follows:  To  2  grams  of  phosphorus  din- 
iwlred  in  15  to  20  c.  c.  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  a  250  c.  c.  flask  add 
»lowly  12  grams  of  iodine.  Heat  the  flask  with  agitation  on  a  boiling 
vater  bath.  The  iodide  of  phosphorus  is  deposited  as  a  coating  on  the 
Bides  of  the  flask,  which  is  heated  four  or  five  minutes  longer  to  exi>el 
the  last  trace  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  On  cooling  and  under  the  action 
of  moist  air  the  iodide  may  be  detached  and  broken  into  small  frag- 
ineotsby  shaking  the  flask.  Weigh  out  5  to  6  decigrams  of  the  sub- 
^ismee  to  be  tested  on  a  long  narrow  scoop  and  introduce  it  into  the 
flask,  being  careful  to  prevent  particles  from  adhering  to  the  neck. 
Add  8  c  c.  of  water  and  shake  the  flask  to  insure  thorough  mixing. 
Tlie  reaction  commences  abnost  immediately  and  in  a  few  minutes  is 
finished.  The  flask  now  contains  a  solution  of  acid  iodohydrate  of 
Biphthylamine,  and  it  only  remains  to  cool  the  flask  and  keep  it  so 
wldle  25  c  c.  of  66^  sulphuric  acid  is  slowly  added  and  0.7  gram  of  mer- 
€ary  i&  measured  into  it  from  a  capillary  pipette.  The  operation  then 
pweeeds  as  usual.  As  shown  below,  the  nitrogen  derivatives  of  the 
aromatic  series,  as  well  as  the  nitronaphthaliues,  are  equally  suscept- 
ible of  exact  analysis  by  this  method* 
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Determination  of  nitrogen  in  compounds  of  the  aromatic  series. 


Binitrobenzine  . 


Per  cent  of  nitrogen. 


Theoret- 
ical. 


nmonia 

Id 

f  ammonia. 
>cre8ol 

aerosol  


19.  e? 

18.34 

22.76 

21.10 
25.90 
14.14 

17.28 


Fonnd. 


C18-70 
)  16.52 
C18.26 
)  iai8 
C22.86 
{22.60 
C20.90 
>21.03 
25.60 
(  14. 12 
)14.Q2 

cn.05 

{17. 


Greatest 
error. 


26 


Artrai^ 


lit 
til 


Determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitronaphthalines. 


Per  cent  of  nitrogen 
(average). 


Schlos- 
ing's  com- 
bustion 
method. 


Modified 
Jodlbaaer 
method. 


17.36 
15.08 
16.40 
16.06 
15.84 
16.08 
15.82 


17.19 
15.16 
10.17 
16.77 
15.80 
16.14 
15.44 


Greateet 
error. 


t 


Knmber 

lof  deter- 

Arerage  minatioiis 

error.      bv  modi- 

'ftrd 


isults  show  that  the  Kjeldahl  method  with  its  modifications  is 
y  applicable  as  the  Dumas  method.  It  is,  besides,  convenient 
d. 

irative  tests  of  saturating  the  acid  completely  with  sodinm 
at  one  operation,  and  of  nearly  neutralizing  the  acid,  cooling: 
,  and  attaching  it  to  the  distilling  apparatus  immediately  i^er 
ng  the  neutralization,  gave  identical  results. — ^w.  H.  b. 
V  method  of  organic  analysis,  Berthelot  {BuL  Soc.  Chiw. 
,  7-^  {lS9^)y  No.  13,  p.  430).— The  author  explains  that  the 
3f  combustion  in  a  calorimetric  bomb,  which  has  already  been 
din  Cornptes  rendus,  114,  p.  317  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ill,  p.  818),  is  also 
le  to  the  determination  of  chlorine.  For  this  purpose  a  solution 
ions  acid  is  placed  in  the  bomb  in  advance  of  the  operation, 
aso  of  substances  very  rich  in  chlorides  a  sufficient  quantity  c»f 
•  is  added. — w.  H.  B. 

pplication  of  the  centrifuge  in  analytical  and  microscopi- 
:k,  second  paper,*  W.  Thorner  {Ghent.  Ztg.j  189.2,  pp.  1101- 
The  author  makes  use  of  the  centrifuge  in  the  determination 
it  in  milk  and  dairy  products,  the  cream  content  of  milk,  and 
T  content  of  butter  and  other  fats;  in  the  analysis  of  butter, 

In  abstract  of  the  first  paper  was  giyen  in  E.  S.  R.^  vol.  ui,  p.  488. 
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'garin,etc. ;  in  tlie  examination  of  flour,  of  milk  for  tuberculosis  bacilli, 
of  water;  aud  in  tlie  volumetric  determinations  of  pre<jipitates,  etct. 
liese  operations  he  uses  tubes  of  several  difterent  forms,  but  which 
:eneral  are  of  twi»  classes,  viz,  those  with  a  narrow  graduated  neck 
he  bottom  and  those  with  the  graduated  neck  at  the  top  of  the  tube, 
shape  of  the  tube  depending  upon  the  material  t4)  be  tested.  The 
e«  are  suspended  in  a  frame  within  the  (»asc  of  the  centrifuge,  hang- 
in  a  vertical  i)Ositi<m  when  at  rest  and  assuming  a  nearly  horizontal 
ition  when  in  motion.  Some  of  the  smaller  tubes  are  placed  within 
?«hk1  tube  to  prevent  breaking  when  they  are  whirled. 
^Mermination  of  fat  in  milk  and  dairy  products. — For  the  determina- 
ti  of  tat  in  milk  10  o.  c.  of  milk  are  mixed  in  the  tube  with  1.5  c.  c.  of 
obolu*  iK>ta8h  solution  containing  160  grams  of  pota*ssium  hydrate 
r  liter,  or  with  1  c.  c.  of  an  aqueous  potash  solution  ccmtaining  500 
*ms  of  \>otas8iuni  hydrat-e  per  liter.  Tlie  tube  is  then  closetl  with  a 
bber  stopper  carrying  a  small  tube  whic^h  is  closed  by  a  nibber  tube 
d  \>iuchcock,  and  is  then  heated  in  a  boiling  water  or  steam  bath  for 
oor  three  minutes.  The  tube  is  closed  during  beating  to  prevent  loss 
material  from  frothing.  The  tube  is  then  shaken,  about  1  c.  c.  of 
aclal  acetic  acid  is  added,  again  shaken,  and  acetic  acid  then  added 
itil  the  mixture  reaches  the  zero  point  in  the  tube.  The  tube  is  then 
Deed  as  before,  heated  in  a  water  bath  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
hirled  in  the  centrifiige  for  two  minutes  at  a  rapidity  of  2,000  to  3,000 
evolutions  a  minute.  Following  this  the  tube  is  heated  for  about  five 
liiiutes  in  a  boiling  water  bath  and  the  fat  read  off  while  hot.  Eight 
etenninations  are  easily  made  in  twenty  minutes,  and  the  results  are 
au\  t4»  be  very  satisfactory. 

Dftermination  of  the  cream  content  of  milk. — This  is  done  by  filling 
he  tul)e  to  the  zero  mark  with  milk  and  whirling  the  centrifuge  for 
rom  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  after  whichthe  volume  of  cream  is  read  otf ; 
ir.\>etter,  by  diluting  the  milk  one  half  with  water  and  then  whirling 
y  t<»n  minutes. 
Tlie  method  of  analysis  of  butter  was  described  in  the  first  article, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  examination  of  flour. 

f^^amnation  of  iratcr. — In  the  examination  of  water  for  disease  germs, 
IWic.t*.  arc  whirled  for  ten  minutes.  In  order  to  aid  the  precipitation 
"UhebacilU,  very  fine  sterilized  clay  is  added  to  the  water.  The  sui)er- 
iwtaut  Hqnid  is  siphoned  off  from  the  sediment,  30  to  50  c.  c.  of  distilled 
^AtPT  added,  again  whirled,  and  the  water  sii)honed  off.  From  the 
'^^imcnt  which  shouhl  c^ntaui  all  of  the  bacteria  originally  in  the 
^*t**r,  plate  cultures  are  made. 

Volume  of  precipitates. — The  volume  of  precipitates  is  determined  by 
^^ng  the  precipitation  in  the  centrifuge  tube,  whirling  for  several 
""imte«,  and  then  reading  off'  from  the  graduated  scale  on  the  narrow 
W  of  the  tube.  By  just  what  d^tern^inations  this  could  be  made  use 
t»fi8  not  plain. 
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A  description  of  the  author's  method  of  exaiuiuiug  milk  for  tuber- 
culosis germs  was  given  iu  vol.  iv,  p.  214  of  the  Rocord.^B.  w.  A, 

On  the  passage  of  dissolved  substances  through  mineral  filten 
and  capillary  tubes,  C.  Chaubik  {Gompt.  rend.y  115  {1892),  pp.  57-60, 
Jigs.  2). — Former  work  by  the  author  has  established  the  following 
facts:  (1)  On  filtering  an  iilbumi nous  urine  through  porcelain  the  urea 
passed  through  more  readily  than  the  albumin;  (2)  when  blood  freed 
from  fibrin  was  filtered  under  the  same  conditions  there  was  obtamed 
first  a  liquid  very  poor  in  albumin  and  free  from  haemoglobin  and 
finally  one  quite  rich  in  hjemoglobin;  (3)  when  a  solution  containing 
urea  and  uri(!  acid  was  filtered  both  substances  passed  through  with 
equal  rapidity. 

In  the  first  experiment  therefore  it  was  observed  that  of  two  sub- 
stances, one  of  small  and  the  other  of  large  molecular  volume,  the  8ul>- 
stance  of  large  molecular  volume  filtered  more  slowly.  In  the  second 
experiment,  of  two  substances,  both  of  large  molecular  volume,  the  one 
of  larger  volume  passed  through  more  slowly.  In  the  third  case  with 
two  substances,  both  of  which  were  of  small  molecular  volume,  no 
appreciable  difl'erence  in  rapidity  of  filtration  was  observed. 

The  author  has  carried  his  investigations  further,  substituting  a  voir 
fiwii  capillary  tube  for  the  filter  of  porous  earthenware.  The  resultvS 
obtained  with  solutions  of  albumin  of  different  strengths  in  capiUarr 
tubes  of  ditterent  diameters  confirm  those  stated  above.  The  apparatus 
used  is  illustrated. — w.  H.  B. 

The  nourishing  of  green  parts  of  plants  with  formic  aldehyde, 

T.  BOKOBNY  {Landw.Jahrb.y  21  {1892),  pp.  445-466).— The  synthesis  of 

the  carbohydrates  in  plants  has  been  an  object  of  much  study  and 

n.    It  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  they  are 

der  the  influence  of  light  and  chlorophyll  bodies  from  r-if 

and  watc»r  by  a  union  of  the  two,  as  a  result  of  which  free 

given  off.    Further  than  this  little  has  been  known  withctr 

lie  formula  usually  given  for  the  reaction  is  familiar.   It 

hat — 

6  CO,-f5  H30=C  6  H,oO.,+12  O; 
6  C0,+6  H.>0=C  6  H,i064-12  O.  etc. 

a  German  chemist,  suggested  the  theory  that  the  carbonii' 
vater  first  united  to  form  formic  aldehyde,  CHjO,  and  thai 
substance  the  different  carbohydrates  were  formed  by  eon- 
But  the  hypothesis  has  lacked  experimental  proof,  foi 
ildehyde  like  substances  were  believed  to  be  found  in  th^ 
)lants,  and  sugars  have  been  synthetically  prepared  iu  th^ 
from  formic  aldehyde,  no  starch  has  been  formed  when  leaves 
d  in  solutions  of  formic  aldehyde  and  kept  under  oxclusioi 
;  acid.  Where  plants  have  been  grown  in  carbonie-acid-fr« 
I'itive  solutions  containing  various  kinds  of  sugar,  glycerin. 
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:^*hyl  alcohol,  etc.,  starch  has  been  formed.  This  has  strengtheued 
♦^  belief  that  plants  might  he  nourished  with  organic  bodies. 
.Assail  previous  experiments  in  which  formic  aldeliyde  solutions  were 
*^>d  directly  had  resulted  in  failure,  the  author  employed  formic-aide- 
r<3esodiiiiii- sulphite,  a  material  which  low  heat  or  the  action  of  plants 
*sm4ily  decomposes  into  formic  aldehyde  and  acid  sulphite  of  soda.  But 
*  the  latter  decomposition  product  is  injurious  to  plants  it  was  neces- 
fcjry  to  add  sodium  phosphate  to  correct  this.  Further  than  these 
Lit>staiices  the  nutritive  solution  contained  mineral  ingredients  in  the 
>rm  of  calcium  nitrate,  potassium  chloride,  magnesium  suli)hate,  mono- 
K>ta$duni  phosphate,  and  iron  chloride  (trace). 

The  plants  used  were  algse,  varieties  of  Spirogyra  and  Zygnema,  The 
kssimilation  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  was  prevented  by  the  total 
^icdosion  of  carbonic  acid  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  by  using  a  nutri- 
iive  eolation  free  from  potassium,  since  Nobbe  has  shown  this  element 
to  be  essential  to  assimilation.  In  order  to  trace  the  formation  of  or- 
tranic  matter  in  the  ]>lants  they  were  in  some  trials  rendered  starch- 
iVeeby  monosodium  phosphate;  in  others  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
dry  matter  of  the  plant  was  noticed. 

The  plants  were  placed  in  nutritive  solutions  both  with  and  without 
the  formic -aldehyde-sodium-sulphite.  There  was  an  extensive  formation 
of  starch  in  the  case  of  both  algae  wherever  the  formic-aldehyde-sodium- 
snlphite  was  used.  This  was  evident  both  from  the  microscopic  tests 
tor  starch  and  the  increased  weight  of  the  plants.  It  was  found  further 
tJiat  the  amount  of  formic-acid  salt  in  the  nutritive  solutions  diminished 
noticeably  as  the  plants  grew.  The  experiments  were  so  tlioroughly 
controlled  in  every  partic^ular  that  it  seemed  evident  from  the  results 
that  formic  aldehyde  had  been  used  by  the  plants  to  form  starch. 

The  frdlowing  r^sum^  is  by  the  author:  Green  plant  cells  can  utilize 
Ibnnic-aldehyde-sodium-sulphite  in  the  formation  of  starch,  decompos- 
ing this  salt  and  condensing  the  formic  aldehyde  set  free.  In  this  syn- 
thesis light  plays  an  important  part,  the  formation  of  starch  being 
greater  or  less  according  as  the  light  is  more  or  less  intense.  In  a 
gocKl  light  and  under  total  exclusion  of  carbonic  acid,  starcli  is  formed 
Tery  rapidly  in  plants  which  have  been  rendered  starch  free,  and  the 
starch  may  be  stored  up  in  considerable  amounts.  The  plants  also 
increase  in  weight  of  dry  matter.  The  reducing  power  of  the  nutritive 
Solution  containing  formic-aldehyde-sodium-sulphite,  as  shown  by  potas- 
sium permanganate,  decreased  rapidly  when  Spirogyra  was  grown  in  it, 
indicating  that  the  salt  was  being  used  by  the  plant. 

This  experimental  evidence  of  the  formation  of  starch  in  the  plant 
from  formic  aldehyde  lends  to  the  Baeyer  hypothesis  a  degree  of 
irrobability  never  enjoyed  before.  Although  only  a  part  of  the  process 
can  be  followed,  and  no  formic  aldeliyde  can  be  detected  in  the  green 
plant  cells  as  proof  that  the  assimilated  carl)oni<!  acid  is  first  changed 
to  formic  aldehyde,  it  is  beUeved  that  this  need  not  detract  from  the 
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plausibility  of  this  theory.  Formic  aldehyde  being  exceedingly  active 
does  not  renuiiu  as  such  in  the  cell,  but  is  converted  at  once  into  more 
complicated  compounds,  and  does  not  collect  in  suflSciently  large  amounts 
to  be  recognizable.  The  collection  of  minute  quantities  of  free  formic 
aldehyde  would  be  dangerous  to  the  plant,  since,  as  i)reviou8ly  shown 
by  the  author,  it  is  very  poisonous  to  plants. — E.  w.  A. 

Chemical  composition  of  peptones,  P.  Sohutzenberger  (Compt. 
rend.,  115  (ISif:.'),  Xo.  4,  pp.  ;?08-.n3).— Fibrin  of  horses'  blood,  well 
washed  and  pressed,  was  treated  while  still  moist  in  portions  of  350 
grams,  corres])onding  to  75.5  grams  of  dry  fibrin,  ^vith  2.5  liters  of 
distilled  water  at  40°  C.  containing  12  c.  c.  of  pure  concentrated  hydro 
chloric  {icid.  The  product  swelled  up  immediately  and  became  trans- 
]»arent  and  gelatin(ms;  7.5  grams  of  100  per  cent  pepsin  extract  dis- 
solved in  50  c.  c.  of  lukeAvarm  water  was  then  added.  In  less  than  one 
minute  the  swelled  and  gelatinous  mass  was  completely  liquified.  Tlie 
whole  w  as  then  poured  into  a  fiask.  Ten  c.  c.  of  20  per  cent  pmssic 
acid  was  added  to  prevent  microbic  changes,  and  the  solution  wai^ 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  for  five  hours.  In  this  manner 
there  was  obtained  a  limpid  liquid  almost  colorless,  at  the  bottom  ol 
w^hich  was  a  light,  flocculent,  brownish  deposit.  The  weight  of  this 
tioccular  residue,  which  contained  the  fat,  a  little  hematin,  and  prob- 
ably the  nuclein,  rei)resented  4  to  4.7  per  cent  of  the  dry  fibrin  used. 
The  solution  exhibited  the  characteristic  reactions  of  peptones  pre- 
l)ared  from  albuminoids.  The  hydrochloric  acid  added  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  operation  was  removed  by  a  strictly  equivalent  amount  of 
oxide  of  silver.  The  chloride  of  silver  >vas  separated  out  by  beating 
in  a  water  bath  and  the  clear  solution  was  filtered.  The  filtrate  wai^ 
neutral  to  reagent  paper.  It  was  evaporated  in  a  water  bath  to  a  sir 
upy  consistence  and  afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  vacuum. 
The  friable  mass  thus  obtained  was  pulverized  and  left  for  a  few  days 
in  the  dessicator  and  then  weighed.  The  brownish  powder  resulting 
is  designated  fibrin-i)eptone.  This  fibrin-peptone  thoroughly  dried  in 
a  vacuum  showed  the  following  composition  (deducting  the  ash),  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  approaches  closely  that  of  the  amphoi)eptone  of  Kuhne 
and  Chittenden : 


Fibrin-pep- 
tone. 


I   Per  eenti 

49.18 
.1  7.09 

16.83 

27.40 


I 


Ampko- 
peptoop. 


Perctmi. 

48.75 

1C36 

C  27.  (^l 

an 


in-peptonewa« heated  at  between  150^ and  180^0.  forsixhours 
5  times  its  weight  of  barium  hydrate.  The  products  of  the 
rere  as  follows :  Ammoniacal  nitrogen  4.1  per  cent,  ciirbonic 
)er  cent,  acetic  a^id  3.16  per  cent,  and  fixed  residue  87.^ 
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The  8um  of  the  products  found  is  pnu*tically  equal  to  the  original 
weight  of  fibrin-peptone,  99.35  per  cent.  These  results  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  no  water  is  fixed  during  the  decomposition  of  the  fibrin- 
peptone  under  the  influence  of  baryta.  The  elementary  analysis  of 
the  fixed  residue  ft-om  the  baryta,  deducting  ash,  was  as  follows: 

■  Per  cent. 


rarhoo 

5?:5wi 

Aitrageo 

Oxygen  

The  fixed  residue  obtained  with  baryta  is  a  mixture  of  variously  con- 
stitnted  amides,  largely  crystallizable,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
obtained  from  fibrin  directly  by  the  action  of  baryta.  This  confirms 
the  statements  of  Meisner,  Ktihne,  and  Chittenden  that  fibrin-peptone 
is  not  a  homogeneous  product. — w.  H,  B. 

Fixation  of  the  anunoniacal  nitrogen  of  gas  liquor  by  straw, 
DE  VoGUiS  {Coftipt.  rer^.j  115  {1892)^  No.  i,  j^p,  25^  ^6').— The  ammoniacal 
waters  from  the  manufiUiture  of  gas  at  Cosne  contain  on  the  average  13 
grams  of  ammonia  per  liter,  of  which  9  grams  are  combined  with  car- 
bonic acid  and  4  with  sulphur,  cyanogen,  and  other  bodies  whose  deter- 
mination is  not  of  interest  in  this  connection.  Applied  to  dry  fields 
at  the  rate  of  25  cubic  meters  per  hectare,  these  waters  very  largely 
increase  the  yield. 

With  a  view  to  storing  their  nitrogen  during  the  seasons  when  these 
waters  could  not  be  applied  and  to  putting  them  into  a  form  ap[)licable 
to  the  culture  of  cereals,  it  was  decided  to  mix  them  with  straw  to 
produce  an  artificial  manure. 

For  this  purpose  2,500  kg.  of  straw  was  saturated  with  9,000  liters  of 
tiie  waters  in  an  apparatus  which  i^ermitted  the  temperature  to  be  ob- 
served and  the  gaseous  products  to  be  analyzed.  At  first  violent  oxi- 
dation took  plae^,  accompanied  by  a  decided  elevation  of  temperature, 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  much  va]X)r  of  water.  The  maximum 
intensity  of  reaction  in  the  pile  of  manure  was  reached  at  the  thirteenth 
^y.  The  gas  evolveii  contained  32  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  and  only 
traces  of  oxygen.  The  temperature  exceeded  100^  C.  The  liquid  which 
fame  ofiT  from  the  mass  was  strongly  explored  black.  Treated  witli 
JMdds,  there  wa^s  prex'ipitated  a  black,  flocculent  material,  which  was 
salable  in  potash  and  presented  the  appearance  of  the  black  substance 
from  animal  manure. 

After  the  thirteenth  day  the  reaction  diminished  in  intensity,  but  the 
evolution  of  carlNuiic  acid  continued  with  decreasing  activity  to  the 
end  of  the  oi)eration,  which  was  complete  in  about  four  and  a  half 
months.  The  mass  ha<l  decreased  in  weight  4,200  kg.,  or  a  little  more 
tluHi  one  third.  It  presented  the  appearance  of  half-rotted  black 
manure. 
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Samples  of  the  artificial  inauurc  taken  on  the  thirty-third  day  of  the 
operatioiiwere  analyzed  by  Sclilosing;,  with  the  following  results:  Water 
80  per  cent,  dry  matter  20  per  eent.  The  nitrogen  content  of  100 
grams  of  the  fresh  manure  was : 

liiUi^nms. 

Nitrogen.  -  J  ^''^^''*'*^"'*^*>'"*K-''^'^^^^ ^-^^ 

*  (  retaini'd  in  combination 129. 72 

Organic  nitrogen , 483. 31 

Total 680.19 

The  bett(»r  quality  of  natural  manure  eontains  less  than  four  to  five 
thousandths  of  nitrogen.  Tlie  artificial  manure,  therefore,  is  richer 
than  the  natural  up  to  the  thirty-third  day.  At  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion it  is  calculated  that  only  the  initial  amount  of  nitrogen  was  fixni, 
but  it  is  possible  that  by  shortening  the  duration  of  the  fermentatiou 
and  modifying  the  reaction  a  higher  result  might  be  obtained. 

Another  point  of  interest  observed  was  the  reaction  between  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  of  the  liquor  and  the  organic  matter  of  the  straw. 
The  comi)lex  black  substances  mentioned  above  are  formed  and  com- 
bine with  a  part  of  the  ammonia.  Carbonic  acid  is  set  free  from  this 
source  as  well  as  by  slow  combustion  of  the  straw. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  the  experiments  are  of  interest,  as  in- 
dicating a  convenient  means  of  utilizing  these  ammoniac*al  liquors  on 
farms  in  the  vicinity  of  gas  works. — w.  H.  B. 

The  comparative  nitrification  of  humns  and  unaltered  organic 
matter,  and  the  influence  of  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  humns 
on  nitrification^  P.  Piciiard  (Ann.  Agron,,  18  (189:2),  ^To.  7,  j>p.  3^7- 
351), — This  comparison  was  made  on  mixtures  of  sand  with  two  vegis 
table  molds  containing  respectively  3  and  5  grains  per  kg.  of  nitrogen 
and  with  cotton -seed  meal. 

Six  experiments  with  etich  mixture  were  made,  (1)  the  plain  soil  mix- 
ture, (2)  soil  mixture  with  2  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime^  (3)  soil  mix- 
ture with  0.2  per  cent  of  caustic  lime,  (4)  soil  mixture  and  0.5  per  cent 
'"^'"^".ster,  and  (0)  soil  mixture  and  2  i)er  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
T  cent  of  plaster.    The  mixtures  were  placed  in  brown  glass  jars 
I  w^ere  arranged  so  as  to  allow  of  the  circulation  of  air  and  water 
gh  the  soil,  the  method  of  procedure  being  the  same  as  that 
ibed  in  former  papers  by  the  author.*    The  experiments  lasted 
June  2,  1891,  to  February,  1892,  and  the  results  are  tabulated  iii 
The  author's  summary  of  results  is  substantially  as  follows: 
i  humous  soil  gjive  considerably  less  nitric  nitrogen  than  the  cot- 
*ed  meal  mixture  under  like  conditions.    In  the  three  series  the 
num  of  nitrogen  was  produced  in  the  soils  to  which  no  lime  coin- 
is  had  been  added,  3.48-4.20  per  cent  of  the  initial  nitrogen  in 
containing  humus,  10.18  per  cent  of  that  in  the  cotton-seed  meal 

mpt.  rend.,  114  (1892),  p.  81  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ill,  p.  636) ;    Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys..  iS 
p.  271  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  917). 
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mixture.  The  maximum  was  obtained  in  soils  containing  carbonate  of 
linie  and  plaster,  with  humus,  10.15-10.40  per  cent;  in  cotton-seed 
meal  soil,  7,40  per  cent.  The  next  lower  results  were  with  carbonate 
of  hme,  with  humus,  9.65-9,98  per  cent;  in  cotton-seed  meal  soil,  22.35 
per  cent.  In  the  humous  soil  the  mixture  of  lime  and  plaster  gave  8.85- 
8.93  per  cent.  Lime  alone  with  humus,  7.60-8.08  per  cent,  with  cotton- 
seed meal,  19.84  per  cent.  The  gypsum  alone  furnished  more  than  the 
lime  in  the  cotton-seed  meal  mixture,  21.10  per  cent;  and  less  than  the 
lime  with  humus,  6.26-7.04  per  cent.  The  production  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  nitrification  are  quite  slow  in  the  humus,  but  in  cotton-seed 
me^  under  the  action  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime  the  formation  of  car- 
Iwiiate  of  ammonia  proceeds  more  rapidly  than  nitrification,  and  there 
is  consequently  a  considerable  loss  of  ammonia.  Where  plaster  is  used 
this  carbonate  is  converted  to  sulphate  and  loss  of  ammonia  prevented. 
As  gypsum  with  humous  soils  gives  an  acid  reaction  which  interferes 
with  nitrification,  it  is  well  to  apply  it  in  connection  with  lime  or  car- 
booate  of  lime. 

The  amounts  of  nitrogen  nitrified  in  two  humous  soils  containing  the 
same  initial  proportion  of  nitrogen  were  practically  identical,  showing 
a  certain  constancy  or  fixity  of  composition  of  the  humus.  The  abso- 
lute amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen  formed  increased  with  the  initial  amount 
of  Dikogen,  but  the  ratio  decreased. 

Per  cent. 

Soa  with  carbonate  of  Ume..  H  ^^'?"'*'''^^'?*?*''^^*  ", o  ^       o  m 

tt  vu.^uMi/^7  «/^  xxtu^.    ^  3  and  5  grams  nitrogen  per  kg 3.67        2.91 

Soil  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  \  1  gram  nitrogen  per  kg 10. 15      10. 40 

pUtter.  (^  and  5  grams  nitrogen  per  kg 4. 53        3. 48 

With  the  cotton-seed  meal  mixture  the  results  were  even  more  strik- 

In  spite  of  the  slow  nitrification  of  the  humus  in  sandy  soils  poor  in 
calcareous  matter,  there  is  still  sufficient  nitric  nitrogen  for  the  needs 
of  Tegetation  if  a  large  proportion  is  not  lost  in  the  drainage. 

The  mixing  of  gypsum  and  carbonate  of  lime  (preferably  marl)  with 
composts  (I  to  2  kg.  of  plaster  to  1  c.  m.  of  compost)  which  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  soil  in  the  spring,  is  recommended  as  the  most  feasible 
plan  for  promoting  nitrification  and  preventing  loss  of  ammonia,  both 
in  the  manure  and  in  the  soil. — w.  H.  b. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  drainage  waters  of  bare  soils, 
tiiira  paper,  P.  P.  Deh6bain  {Ann.  Agron.,  18  {1892)j  No.  6,  pp. 
^S-'299).'-'The  methods  employed  in  this  inquiry  were  explained  in 
d^aJl  in  previous  papers.  The  observations  recorded  in  this  article 
▼ere  made  on  14  samples  of  soil  in  large  earthenware  pots,  and 
extended  over  the  period  from  March,  1891,  to  March,  1892.  They  relate 
to  (1)  the  relation  between  rainfall  and  drainage,  (2)  the  nitric  nitrogen 
w»  the  drainage  waters  of  unmanured  soils,  (3)  the  amount  of  nitric 
nitrogen  per  cubic  meter  of  drainage  water,  (4)  the  nitric  nitrogen  in 
inamued  soil,  and  (5)  the  nitric  nitrogen  in  drainage  waters  at  different 
reasons  of  the  year. 
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and  drainage. — The  observations  of  rainfall  and  draiDa^re 
«  millimeters  are  recorded  in  the  following  table: 

Rain  fall  and  drainage  from  March,  1S91^  to  March,  1S92. 


Sjtriug.    Summer. 

176.2          170.7 
74. 3            55. 1 

Aatamn. 

Winter. 

Wbote 

91.7 
62.3 

125.0 
112.0 

sm.: 

'V  of  fourttt*n  p<itH)      .  -     

25  J,  7 

2.5.            3.1 

1.4 

LI 



ig  the  ratios  of  drainage  to  rainfall  for  the  diflferent  seasons 
'e-mentioned  period  with  those  of  previous  years^  we  have 
g  results : 

iio  of  (hainaye  to  rainfall  during  different  seasons  and  years. 


Year. 


Riitio. 


1889., 


1801. 


Kainfall. .  132. 5_  ,  ^ 
I)raina;re  .    46.  <r~  *  " 
Rainfall..  176.2,^ 
Drainapp-    74.3 
Rainfall.,  l^-^,,,  . 
Draina^.     7.f» 
Rainfall  -  1<*  >*_     . 
Ih-ainajTP-    5j*.  »""     ' 
Rainfall.-  170.  S_. 
Drainage.    SS-l""*" 

1889 Rainfall . .    79. 5     ^  . 

Drainaire.    59.5""     * 
lUiufall..  J7.3 
Drainage.    2«l5~^ 
Rainfall--    91.7 
Draina^.    613"  ^ 
1889-90  I  Rainfall.-  106.5_ 
Drainase.    76. «~   * 
,  1891-92. 1  Rainfall..  125.0 
I  I  Drainage-  112.0 


1890. 
1891. 


lences  in  amounts  of  drainage  on  manured  and  unmannrtnl 
s  foHows: 


I  Manured. 


315. 3 
250. 6 
332.7 
340.0 


Fnma*   ,    Pitfor 
Dured.    ,     €tt(«. 


277.1 
251.3  I 
327.7 
373.8 


nilhat  and  Palbost  soils  are  black,  rich  in  organic  matter, 
Tmeable.  This  probably  partially  exjilains  theexceptiouul 
ticularly  in  ease  of  the  latter. 

rogen  in  the  drainage  waters  of  un manured  soils. — Thednnn 
as  collected  and  analyzed  for  nitrates  thirteen  times  dnriiijz 
Calculating  the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  drjiinsi^'*^ 
lie  basis  of  kilograms  per  hectare,  we  have  the  following: 
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Kitric  nitrogen  in  l*€  drainage  waters  of  UHmantired  soih. 

Kg.  per  hu-tnro. 

Grignon  meadow 78. 52 

Grignon  in  good  condition 115. 95 

Gri^on  exhausted 74. 70 

Wardrecques 73.80 

Blaringjhem 112.60 

Marmilhat 62. 06 

Palbost 63.44 

Tbese  figures  are  mucli  higher  than  those  obtained  by  Warington  at 
Rothamsted,  1877  to  1886.  His  average  was  44  kg,,  as  compared  with 
83.01  kg.  obtaintni  in  this  experiment.  For  the  purpose  of  ilhistrating 
tbe  variation  in  nitrification  in  the  same  soil  during  diflferent  years,  the 
amcmnts  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  waters  during  the  i>eriod  of 
March  to  J^ovember,  1890  and  1891 ,  are  compared  in  the  foHowing  table : 


BbringhfTO  . . . 
Mtrmillttt.... 
Pilkwt 

Averagp 


1890. 


152.4 
128.1 
62.5 
45.0 


97.0 


1801. 


58.2 
92.9 
40.9 
51.3 


63.0 


Since  the  conditions  in  1891  w^ere  fully  as  favorable  to  nitrification  as 
in  1890,  it  was  thought  probable  that  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
nitrates  was  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the  readily  nitrifiable  material. 
It  appears  that  in  a  bare  soil  of  average  fertility  1  per  cent  of  its 
combineil  nitrogen  is  transformed  into  nitric  nitrogen  during  one  year, 
bat  this  transformation  is  very  variable  in  different  soils.  For  example, 
tb»  Blaringhem  soil,  which  produced  the  greatest  total  amount  of  nitric 
nitrogeu  in  1890  und  1891,  was  in  this  respect  inferior  to  the  Ward- 
m^ues  soil  in  1890  and  superior  to  it  in  1891.  It  has  been  observe<l  in 
cnltare experiments  on  the  Wardrecques  soil  that  a  full  return  is  not 
obtained  unless  the  crop  immediately  follows  a  liberal  manuring.  The 
Marmilhat  and  Palbost  soils  showed  similar  ability  to  preserve  their 
fertility  from  waste  by  drainage. 

Amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  cubic  meter. — The  amount  in  grams  per 
nibic  meter  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  different  drainage  wators  was  as 
follows: 

Siiric  nitrogen  per  cubic  meter  of  drainage  water  from  different  soils, 

GrigDon,  meailow 31. 1 

Grignon,  without  fertilizer 51.7 

Grignon,  mannred 69. 9 

Grignon,  exhanstod ^ 31. 0 

Grignon,  mannred 57. 0 

Grignon,  liquid  manure 59. 4 

Grignon,  liquid  manure  withont  NHa 61. 3 
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Wa<lrecqueB,  without  fertilizer 33.0 

Wadrecques,  manared 55.0 

Blaringhem,  without  fertilizer 39.0 

Marmilhat,  without  fertilizer 1S,9 

Marmilhaty  manured 38. 7 

Palbosty  without  fertilizer 17.6 

Palbost,  manured 31. 3 

Mean 42.9 

The  average  for  all  the  unmauured  soils  is  31.7  grams,  as  eomparod 
with  21.95  grains,  found  by  Frankland  on  similar  soils  at  BothamBttdU 
while  the  amounts  yielded  by  the  Palbost  and  Marmilhat  soils  are 
smaller  than  Frankland's  figures.  This  is  explained  by  the  facta  that 
these  soils  were  very  poor,  nitrification  was  less  active,  and  drainage 
more  abundant. 

Nitric  nitrogen  in  manured  soils. — Five  pots  containing  different  soils 
received  manure  of  the  same  amount  and  kind,  five  duplicate  pots  of  tbe 
same  soil  remaining  unmanured.  The  amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen  from 
the  difterent  pots  during  the  year,  calculated  to  kilograms  per  hectare, 
were  as  follows : 

Nitric  nitrogen  in  manured  soils. 


Grignon 

Griguon 

WardrecqueH. 
Marmilhat . . .  ■ 
Palboat 


Manured. 


]»4.52 
143.16 
130.48 
121. 5« 
106.44 


XTnma- 
Dured. 


Diffrr- 


116.95 
74.70 
73.80 
63.06 
63.44 


S.57 
Cg.5« 

5i.SC 
43.  W 


We  see  here  a  relation  between  the  rapidity  of  drainage  and  activity 
of  nitrification.  The  Grignon  soil  contains  more  water  than  the  Mar- 
milhat, but  the  Wardrecques  soil,  which  retains  it  very  well,  nitrifies 
the  nitrogen  of  the  manure  less  readily  than  the  Marmilhat  soil,  which 
parts  with  its  drainage  waters  rapidly.  During  the  year  the  Grigmin 
soil  nitrified  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  the  nitrogen  applied,  the  Wanl- 
recques  and  Marmilhat  soils  a  fifth,  and  tbe  Palbost  soils  only  a  Feventh. 
It  is  evident  that  if  a  large  application  of  manure  is  made  on  the  Grig- 
non soil  there  is  a  risk  of  a  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  large  fraction  of  the  194  kg.  of  nitrogen  formed  during  the 
year  in  the  manured  soils,  and  the  143  kg.  formed  in  the  unmannred 
soil  would  not  be  entirely  utilized  by  the  crop  and  would  be  lost  in  tlie 
drainage.  Liberal  manuring  might  be  practiced  with  less  danger  on 
the  Marmilhat  or  Palbost  soils,  where  nitrification  is  slower. 

In  general,  in  the  manured  soils  the  largest  amounts  of  nitrates 
were  found  between  March  1  and  24.  The  soils  receiving  untreated 
liquid  manure  and  liquid  manure  from  which  the  ammonia  had  been 
removed  gave  results  practically  indentical  throughout  the  year,  tbe 
largest  amounts  of  nitrates  being  produced  October  11  to  26,  altboogb 
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trification  seemed  to  be  somewhat  delayed  at  first  in  the  soil  receiv- 
^  the  latter. 

The  investigatioiis  show  that  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  manure  is 
ore  nitrifiable  than  that  of  the  soil,  since  about  a  hundredth  of  the 
tter  and  a  seventh  to  a  fourth  of  the  former  are  nitrified  during  a 
^r. 

y^itric  nitrogen  cantnined  in  drainage  waters  during  different  seasons 
^  the  year. — ^The  variation  in  nitrification  at  different  seasons  of  the 
far  iti  a  matter  of  prime  importance.  The  nitrates  formed  during 
[>ring  aid.  the  early  growth  of  plants;  those  formed  in  summer,  while 
liey  may  not  be  of  use  to  cereals,  are  utilized  by  beets  and  other  root 
roijs,  etc ;  while  those  formed  in  autumn  and  winter  are  lost  for  the 
w*«t  part.  The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  in  kilograms  per 
leetare  of  nitrates  found  in  drainage  waters  at  different  seasons  of  the 
rear. 

I^trogen  of  manures  nitrified  during  different  seasons. 


Grnimm 

Cmannred 

■  I  vitboat  fertiliser 

78.88 
36.42 

39.84 
15.84 

58.84 
47.00 

21.30 
16.69 

198.86 
115  95 

DiffoTonco    ........  . 

42.46 

23.00 

11.84 

4.61 

82  91 

C  mflmirM)  .      ..    .. 

48.48 
17.10 

20.46 
13.44 

42. 10 
27.06 

19.44 
15.60 

130  48 

^*''*'***l"«  i  witJMint  ft.rtniiu.r          .                               

73  80 

Difference 

31.38 

7.02 

14.44 

34.20 
17.28 

3.84 

19.92 
12.  U 

56  68 

f  Infl'n1m^1  .............r,,r^,. ................ 

Uvmilhat.. 

44.52 
15.84 

"22.92" 
16.80 

121  56 

"  \  witbiout  fertiliser 

62  06 

Difference 

28.68 

36.96 
13.08 

6.12 

~15.9ti" 
18.18 

16.92 

~^6.4-r 

21.04 

7.78 

59  50 

(  BUtnared 

P.abMt 

17.10 
11.95 

106.44 

'  \  witbout  fertiliser 

61  02 

Diflerenoe 

23.88 

-2.22 

15.38 

6.16 

45  02 

The  loss  of  nitrates  was  greatest  in  autumn  during  1891.  A  com- 
parison of  figures  for  three  years  shows  the  same  average  result,  al- 
though in  1890  the  greatest  loss  occurred  in  summer.  Nitrification 
baa  not  been  active  in  spring  and  winter.  The  need  of  applying  nitrate 
of  soda  in  the  spring  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  nitrification  is  re- 
tarded and  the  supply  of  nitrate  in  the  soil  is  small  at  that  season. 
The  formation  of  nitrates  is  rapid  in  summer,  but  the  rainfiill  is  small 
and  consequently  the  total  loss  of  nitrogen  is  not  very  large.  It  is 
daring  the  abundant  rain  of  autumn  that  the  nitrates  are  rapidly 
▼ashed  out  of  the  soil. 

On  an  average  one  fifth  of  the  nitrogen  of  manure  is  nitrified  dur- 
ing the  year  of  application  and  either  utilized  or  lost.  Of  the  total 
amount  10  i>er  cent  is  found  in  the  drainage  water  in  spring,  about  5 
per  cent  in  autumn,  and  only  3  per  cent  in  summer. 

The  author's  summary  of  results  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  ratio  of  rainfall  to  drainage  on  fallow  soils  is  very  near 
nnity  in  winter  and  autumn,  increases  in  the  spring,  and  is  largest  in 
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sumiuer.    During  the  year  (March,  1891,  to  March,  1892)  the 

of  drainage  obtained  was  a  little  larger  than  one  half  of  the  raiQ£alL 

(2)  The  ratio  of  rainfall  to  drainage  varies  widely  on  different 
A  soil  which  had  been  improved  by  drainage  nevertheless  allowed 
water  to  percolate  readily,  while  another,  which  suffered  more 
dryness  than  excessive  moisture,  retained  the  water  well.    The 
moreover,  rested  on  an  impermeable  subsoil,  the  second  on  a  very 
meable  white  chalk.    It  would  appear  therefore  that  it  is  an  error 
c(mclude  that  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  more  than  the  composition 
the  soil  itself  determines  the  utility  of  drainage. 

(.5)  Fami  manure  in  no  case  exercised  a  perceptible  influence  on 
flow  of  drainage  water. 

(4)  Soils  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  moistaili 
yiekled  in  the  drainage  water  quantities  of  nitrogen  almost  twice  at 
large  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

(5)  A  soil  wbich  during  one  year  of  the  experiment  gave  a  large  qnao- 
tity  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  diaiuage  water,  in  the  following  year  gave 
miuili  less,  while  the  soil  in  which  nitrification  had  been  moderate  the 
first  year,  gave  the  second  year  a  quantity  equal  to  or  even  larger  tkui 
that  yielded  the  first.  It  is  not  true  therefore  that  the  soils  which  wn- 
tain  the  most  nitrifiable  nitrogenous  matter  are  those  which  are  the 
most  readily  exhausted.  1 

(6)  During  the  year  1891-'92  the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  ^| 
drainage  water  averaged  31.7  kg.  per  cubic    meter,    the  proportino 
rising  to  51.7  kg.  for  soil  in  a  goodstat^  of  fertility  and  falling  a^  tow  as 
17.6  kg. 

(7)  On  applying  to  the  soil  a  liberal  amount  of  farm  manure  it  was 
foiuid  that  the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  water  was 
invariably  increased,  but  not  uniformly.  This  supports  the  view  tliat 
the  nature  of  the  nitrifiable  material  does  not  exert  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  carried  off  by  the  drainage  water.  During 
one  year  a  fourth  to  a  seventh  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  manure  {lassed 
oft'  in  the  drainage  water  of  fallow  soil. 

(8)  The  drainage  waters  of  unraanured  soils  do  not  cany  off  eqnal 
quantities  of  nitric  nitrogen  during  all  of  the  seasons.    In  autumn  the    j 
loss  is  considerable  and  in  the  spring  it  is  least.    The  quantity  of  nitnv    i 
gen  nitrified  during  tliis  period  is  nevertheless  larger  than  during  snm- 
mer  or  winter. 

(9)  Tbe  abundance  of  nitrates  in  the  drainage  waters  in  antnnin, 
amountingon  an  average forthreeyears(1889-'90,181>0-'91, and  1891-'92), 
to  40.6  kg.,  corresponding  to  250  kg.  of  nitrate^  of  soda,  indicates  the 
necessity  of  having  the  soil  covered  with  a  crop  {cultures  derohks)  in 
autumn. 

(10)  The  small  amount  of  nitrates  in  the  drainage  of  spring,  whicb  bas 
amounted  on  tbe  average  for  three  years  on  unfertilized  soils  to  17.03 
kg.  of  nitric  nitrogen,  suggests  the  wisdom  of  applying  nitrate  of  soda 
at  that  season. 
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(11)  On  manured  soil  the  water  is  rich  in  nitrates  in  the  spring.  It 
is  very  probable  that  this  production  of  nitrates  following  an  applica- 
tion of  manure  is  due  to  the  transformation  of  annnonia. 

(12)  During  the  year  1891-'92,  of  100  parts  of  nitrogen  of  the  manure 
applied  to  the  different  soils,  10  were  nitritied  in  the  spring,  li  in  sum- 
mer, nearly  5  in  autumn,  and  about  2  in  winter,  forming  altogether  20 
per  cent  or  one  fifth  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  manure. 

(13)  Itisthefirstrainsof  autumn  which  furnish  drainage  wat«r  richest 
in  Ditrates.  At  this  time  it  contains  an  average  of  79  grams  per  cubic 
meter  of  nitric  nitrogen.  In  manured  soil  this  amount  rises  to  130 
{^Dis.  In  winter  the  water  is  poorest;  it  contains  in  December-»Jan- 
vMy  not  more  than  10  grams  per  cubic  meter,  i.  e.,  1  part  of  nitrogen 
Iier  100,000  parts  of  water. 

The  results  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  drainage  water  from  cultivated 
soils  will  be  given  in  the  next  memoir. — w.  h.  b. 

Distribution  and  form  of  iron  in  barley,  P.  Petit  {Compt,  rend., 
115  (i^*^^),  No.i^pp.  Mf}-24S). — For  determining  thestate  of  combination 
of  iron  in  barley  grain,  100  grams  of  tinely  ground  dry  barley  was 
dvated  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  containing  1  per  cent  hydrochloric 
acid,  for  six  hours  in  a  Soxhlet  extraction  apparatus.  There  was  ob- 
tained from  100  grams  of  dry  barley — 

Iron  extracted  by  acidified  alcohol 1.10 

Iron  in  the  residue 19. 28 

Total 20.38 

The  determination  of  iron  directly  in  100  grams  of  the  dry  barley 
gave  a  total  of  20.3  mg.  This  showed  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  iron 
of  the  barley  is  in  the  state  of  nuclein.  To  determine  the  distribution 
of  the  iron  in  the  different  parts  of  the  grain  the  barley  was  treated 
with  a  boiling  5  per  cent  solution  of  soda  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
TEs  treatment  allowed  the  grain  to  be  readily  separated  into  three 
parts,  embryos,  integuments,  and  albumen.  Each  of  these  was  dried 
aad  bnmed  and  the  iron  determined  in  the  residue.  The  results  were 
u  follows : 


Weight. 

IroD. 

BHi<«i%rTO«                            

(iraiM. 
4.250 
8.471 
65.127 

Mg. 
4  96 

Per  cent. 
0  110 

ht^iSwSS  

8  26 

(\  i\cn 

22^  : ;::: :::::::: :.:::.:;:;::;:::::::::: 

1.66  '          6  002 

WaMlntioii 

1. 10    

As  shown  above,  the  iron  is  contained  almost  exclusively  in  the  in- 
teguments and  embryos.  Finally,  the  author  endeavored  to  determine 
whether  germination  i)roduced  any  change  in  the  form  and  distribution 
•f  the  non.    For  this  purpose  barley  was  placed  in  the  Nobbe  germinator. 
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When  the  plamales  and  radicles  appeared  they  were  removed,  dried,  and 
extracted  with  acidulated  alcohol,  with  the  following  results:  Weifbt 
of  embryos  with  radicles  4.97  grams,  iron  in  the  alcohohc  extract  (X2 
mg.,  iron  in  the  alcoholic  residae  2.2  mg. 

The  quantity  of  iron  not  in  tlie  form  of  uuclein  varied  but  litde,  but 
the  proportion  of  the  iron  diminished.  This  indicates  that  the  embryos 
possess  their  own  reserve  supply  of  iron  and  that  it  is  not  derived  frwu 
the  albumen  and  integuments. — w.  H.  B. 

The  cnltnre  and  treatment  of  tobacco,  J.  Nessleb  (Landit.  Vert, 
iitat.y  40j  pp.  395-^38). — Since  the  publication  by  the  author  in  1867 
of  his  book  on  tobacco  and  tobacco  culture,  many  new  studies  have 
been  made,  and  these,  together  with  the  results  of  previous  expericoce, 
are  treated  in  this  article  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Demands  of 
the  trade,  especially  with  reference  to  burning  qualities;  (2)  what 
amount  of  chlorine  is  allowable  and  what  amount  of  potash  essential 
to  the  desired  burning  quality;  (3)  effect  of  soil  on  the  burning  quality; 

(4)  amounts  of  chlorine  and  potash  removed  from  the  soil  by  different 
crops  and  effect  of  previous  cropping  on  the  burning  quality  of  tobacco; 

(5)  amounts  of  potash  and  chlorine  furnished  the  soil  in  different  ma- 
nures; (6)  effect  of  manuring  on  burning  quality;  (7)  effect  of  previous 
cropping  and  manuring  on  the  properties  of  tobacco  other  than  that  of 
burning;  (8)  injurious  and  beneficial  methods  of  cropping  and  manur- 
ing tobacco;  and  (9)  practical  conclusions. 

The  various  properties  of  the  tobacco  leaf,  burning  qualities,  siie, 
weight,  delicate  structure,  elasticity,  color,  and  fermentative  properties, 
are  all  more  or  less  affected  by  the  variety  of  tobacco,  the  soil,  timft, 
and  manner  of  manuriiig,  manner  of  setting,  treatment  of  the  plants 
in  the  field,  climate,  and  time  of  harvesting.  The  properties  of  to- 
bacco may  also  be  very  materially  affected  by  the  manner  of  curing, 
the  condition  of  the  weather  during  drying,  time  of  hanging,  the  way 
in  which  it  is  kept  until  fermentation,  and  the  fermentation  itseld 
The  fact  that  so  many  factors  play  a  part  in  determining  the  quaUty  of 
tobacco  makes  this  subject  an  especially  difficult  one  to  study.  Furth^ 
than  this  the  author  points  out  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  follow  the 
progress  of  tobacco  than  that  of  most  other  plants.  The  intermediate 
stages  between  setting  and  curing  offer  little  chance  for  stndy  of  the 
development  of  the  qualities  of  the  plant,  as  is  the  case  with  sugar 
beets,  fruits,  etc. 

Limits  to  chlorine  and  potash  in  tobacco, — ^To  secure  the  desired  burn- 
ing quality,  the  amount  of  chlorine  must  not  rise  above  a  maximum  nor 
the  amount  of  potash  sink  below  a  minimum.  In  1889  studies  were 
made  of  46  samples  of  tobacco  grown  in  Baden  on  different  soils  and 
with  different  manuring.  From  these  studies  the  conclusion  was 
that  tobacco  continued  to  glow  longer,  i.  e.,  burned  better,  the  uhw 
potash  and  less  chlorine  (sodium  chloride)  it  contained.  The  higher 
the  potash  content  the  more  chlorine  may  be  present  without  materiaOy 
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affecting  the  burning  quality;  that  is,  a  high  potash  content  in  a  meas- 
ure offsets  the  eflfects  of  the  chlorine.  It  is  stated  that  in  general  to- 
bacco will  be  of  inferior  burning  quality  which  contains  more  than  0.4 
per  cent  chlorine  and  less  than  2.5  per  cent  x>otash. 

Effect  of  sail  on  burning  quality  of  tobacco, — As  a  result  of  the  studies 
referred  to  above  it  was  found  that  while  tobacco  from  sandy  soils  con- 
tained on  an  average  only  0.29  per  cent  of  chlorine,  that  from  heavy 
wils  contained  0.92  per  cent  of  chlorine,  and  that  tobacco  from  light 
soils  averaged  2.8  per  cent  potash,  while  that  from  heavy  soils  averaged 
'Li  per  cent.  The  indications  are  that  to  secure  the  best  biirning  qual- 
ities tobacco  should  be  grown  on  light  or  medium  soils,  but  not  on 
bea\7  clay  soils. 

Effect  of  manuring  on  burning  qualities. — It  was  mentioned  above 
that  to  be  of  good  burning  quality  tobacco  should  not  contain  more 
than  0.4  per  cent  chlorine  to  2.5  i)er  cent  potash,  that  is,  six  times  as 
mach  potash  as  chlorine;  consequently  fertilizers  for  tobacco  should 
contain  at  least  six  parts  of  potash  for  every  part  of  chlorine  that  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  plant.  The  closer  the  relation  between  potash  and 
chlorine  in  a  fertilizing  material  the  less  it  is  adapted  for  tobacco.  Of 
a  large  number  of  fertilizing  materials  examined  night  soil  was  found 
to  be  the  least  adapted  for  tobacco,  containing  100  parts  of  chlorine  to 
40  parts  of  potash.  Kainit,  with  100  parts  of  chlorine  to  50  parts  of 
potash,  was  little  better.  The  results  of  analysis  of  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  liquid  manure  showed  the  relation  between  potash  and  chlor- 
ine to  vary  widely  with  the  feeding  stuffs  from  which  it  was  made  and 
with  the  potash  and  chlorine  content  of  the  soil  on  which  these  feeding 
stuffs  wffl^  grown.  The  parts  of  potash  per  100  parts  of  chlorine  ranged 
from  183  to  917.  It  vnW  be  i)ointed  out  later  that  while  under  certain 
conditions  any  liquid  manure  may  be  disadvantageous  to  the  quality 
of  tobacco,  the  assumption  that  liquid  manure  is  disadvantageous  in 
aD  (^ses  is  incorrect.  In  barnyard  manure  the  relation  varies  much 
Ae  same  as  in  liquid  manure,  depending  upon  the  kinds  of  food  eaten 
Md  the  soil  on  which  they  were  grown.  The  manure  from  feeding 
materials  rich  in  potash,  as  beets  or  potatoes,  is  far  better  adapted  to 
tobacco  than  that  made  from  crops  containing  a  lower  percentage  of 
potagh.  In  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  barnyard 
Buinure  the  potash  was  found  to  range  from  436  to  1,450  parts  per  100 
parts  of  chlorine.  In  general  the  manure  from  cattle  is  better  adapted 
fe  tobacco  than  that  from  horses,  and  manure  from  sheep  and  swine 
Aoold  not  be  used  in  growing  smoking  tobacco.  Sugar  beet  residue 
ttntains  a  small  amount  of  chlorine  in  proportion  to  the  potash  (100  to 
1,041),  but  a  trial  of  this  material  on  tobacco  failed  to  give  any  per- 
wptible  result  the  year  it  was  applied.  A  large  number  of  experiments 
l»Te  been  made  by  the  author  with  potassium  nitrate,  potassium  sul- 
P^»te,  potassium  muriate,  imrifled  potash  magnesium  sulphate,  gyp- 
«wn,  and  common  salt.    The  chlorine  compounds  always  injured  the 
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burning  qualities  noticeably;  and  the  potassium  sulphate  anil 
sium  nitrate  often  improved  this  quality,  though  not  always,  the 
uro  being  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  jiotash  not  being  suflSciently 
tributed  through  the  soil,  or  where  heavy  applications  were  mades, 
the  formation  of  too  concentrated  solutions. 

The  tobacco  plant  produces  material  very  rapidly  and  requires  a 
stant  supply  of  plant  food  from  the  soil,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
exceedi  ngly  sensitive  to  concentrated  solutions.  The  latter  are  unfavw-! 
able  to  a  healthy  growth.  It  is  an  important  matter  therefore  that  tit 
fertilizer,  especially  the  potash,  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  tot 
depth  to  which  the  roots  extend.  This  may  be  accomplii^hed  in  » 
measure  by  applying  the  fertilizer  late  in  the  fall  or  better  by  appljifig 
it  a  year  previous  to  the  growth  of  tobacco  and  in  the  meantime  grow- 
ing (Tops  which  take  little  i)otash  from  the  soil.  Potiissiura  sulphite 
and  i)urified  potash-magnesium  sulphate  may  be  applied  for  tobafw 
late  in  the  fall  as  well  as  in  the  spnng.  Potassium  nitrate  should  only 
be  used  in  the  spring  and  in  small  quantities,  otherwise  there  isdanger 
from  too  concentrated  solutions.  Trials  by  the  author  of  using  potas- 
sium carbonate  in  the  form  of  wood  ashes  gave  a  tobacco  of  good  burn- 
ing quality,  but  when  large  quantities  were  used  the  development  of 
the  plant  was  hindered,  probably,  the  author  thinks,  by  the  alkaline 
reaction.  On  soils  containing  much  hunms  this  alkaline  reaction  wiUbe 
neutralized.  Soils  poor  in  humus  may  be  injured  for  tobjM^co  by  api^lica- 
tion  of  potassium  carbonate  in  the  fall,  and  precautions  should  be 
taken  in  the  use  of  this  material  for  fall  manuring.  Besides  tliis  the 
price  at  present  is  too  high  for  its  economical  use  in  ])ractic*e.  In  a 
single  trial  with  potassium  phosphate  this  material  aided  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plant,  but  did  not  improve  the  burning  qualities. 

Previous  culture  of  land  for  tobacco, — The  qualities  of  the  soil  and 
the  manuring  are  largely  responsible  for  the  early  or  late  ripening  ami 
the  regular  or  irregular  ripening  of  tobacco.  Tobacco  plants  ripen 
later  on  soils  rich  in  organic  matter  or  those  on  which  clover  or  luceni 
have  been  previously  grown,  except  in  the  case  of  sandy  soils,  where 
the  organic  matter  decomposes  rapidly,  so  that  the  clover  has  little  or 
no  disadvantageous  ett'ect  on  the  ripening  of  t/obacco  following  it 
Heavy  applications  of  nitrogenous  manures  retard  ripening.  TobtH'co 
richly  manured  with  liquid  manure,  night  soil,  barnyard  manure,  or 
nitrate  of  soda  ripens  late.  If  the  plants  are  set  late  on  fields  so 
manured  or  those  rich  in  humus  the  leaves  may  not  have  time  to  ripen, 
and  a  greenish  leaf  will  result,  which  in  burning  gives  an  unpleajwnt 
odor.  Espe(iially  disadvantageous  is  the  pra<5tice  of  applying  liquid 
manure  to  growing  tobacco  during  the  summer.  This  tends  to  the  pro 
duction  of  large  leaves,  but  the  leaves  are  also  thick  and  often  fail  to 
ripen.  The  desired  brown  color  is  not  obtained  when  barnyard  manure 
is  replaced  in  a  too  high  degree  by  saltpeter.  In  one  (»ase  oilcake  meal 
had  a  much  better  effect  than  saltpeter,  but  oil-cake  meal  should  be 
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nsed  only  on  loose,  sandy  soils  and  not  on  heavy  soils.  The  falling  off 
in  horning  qualities  sometimes  noticed  where  tobacco  is  grown  con- 
tinuously for  a  succession  of  years,  the  author  believes  is  often  due 
to  the  depletion  of  the  soil  in  available  i)otash  and  the  in<?rease  in 
chlorine.  The  larger  the  amount  of  products  rich  in  potash  and  poor 
ill  cblorioe  which  are  sold  off  from  the  farm,  and  the  poorer  the  barn- 
yjurd  manure  is  in  potash  and  the  richer  in  chlorine,  the  less  adapted 
will  the  conditions  become  for  growing  tobacco. 

In  the  investigation  of  tobacco  grown  on  different  soils,  as  mentioned 
above,  it  was  found  that  the  product  from  sandy  soils  contained  quite 
iis  much  x)otash  but  much  less  chlorine  than  that  from  heavy  soils.  In 
experiments  in  1884  and  1885  in  using  different  manures  for  the  prepar- 
atory crop,  no  effect  was  noticed  from  the  chlorine  contained  in  the 
fertilizers  applied  the  year  previous  to  tobacco.  This  will  be  the  case 
«ni  saudy  soils  through  which  the  chlorine  is  easily  leached.  Corn,  beets, 
luccrn,  and  red  clover  are  among  those  crops  which  remove  the  largest 
amounts  of  potash  from  the  soil.  If  these  materials  are  fed  on  the  farm 
and  the  manure  carefully  collected  and  preserved,  no  considerable  deple- 
tion of  the  soil  in  potash  should  result,  for  1,000  pounds  of  animal  prod- 
uct, live  weight,  contains  only  from  1.5  to  2.4  pounds  of  potash,  and 
1,000  liters  of  milk  contains  about  3.7  pounds  of  potash,  together  with 
ff  om  I  to  3  pounds  of  chlorine,  and  in  some  cases  much  more.  In  regions 
where  tobacco  is  grown,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  grow  grain,  rape, 
and  hemp  for  the  market  rather  than  potatoes  or  roots,  and  to  cultivate 
large  amounts  of  fodder  plants  to  be  converted  into  animal  products. 
As  liar  as  possible,  corn,  beets,  lucern,  and  clover  should  be  grown  on 
fields  not  used  for  tobacco,  and  the  manure  from  feeding  beet  tops  should 
not  be  applied  to  tobacco,  but  rather  to  other  fields,  while  that  from 
feeding  potatoes  and  roots  is  well  adapted  for  tobacco. 

rracUcal  conclusions. — The  money  value  of  German  tobacco  depends 
<*«pecially  upon  (1)  its  buniing  qualities,  (2)  the  fineness  of  the  leaf  and 
the  ribs,  (3)  the  right  stage  of  ripeness  and  even  ripening,  and  (4)  proper 

iding  conditions,  tobacco  glows 
ter,  the  more  potash  and  the  less 
in  loaves  rich  in  i)otash  and  poor 
i  be  observed : 

I  the  raising  of  animals  should  be 
r  marketing  other  than  tobacco 
ive  favorable,  of  only  hemp,  grain, 
:,  hemp,  grain  (seeds),  and  rape. 
Id.    Animal  products  often  con- 

'  the  previous  manuring,  the  soil 
much  common  salt,  no  salt  should 

ICO,  the  market  crops  mentioned 
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above  and  tobaoeo  itself  are  best.    Where  sufficient  x>ota8h  can  be 
applied,  turnips  or  scarlet  elover  may  also  be  grown. 

(4)  Fodder  corn,  beets,  lurern,  and  red  clover  are  inapplicable  for 
soils  to  be  used  for  tobacco  and  should  only  precede  tobacco  whea 
large  applications  of  potash  salts  in  foroDis  desirable  for  tobacco  are 
made. 

(5)  From  the  sale  of  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and  chicory,  which  oon- 
tiiin  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  potash  as  chlorine,  the  £Eurm  is 
depleted  of  potash,  and  where  leaves  and  tops  are  fed  much  chlorine 
is  restored  to  the  soil.  Where  roots  and  potatoes  are  sold  fix)m  farms 
used  for  tobacco-growing,  the  potash  should  be  replaced  in  a  form 
which  is  desirable  for  tobacco. 

(0)  Manure  from  feeding  the  tops  of  sugar  beets,  turnips,  and  chicory 
should  be  applied  to  fields  not  used  for  tobacco, 

(7)  In  tobacco  regions  potash  manures  containing  common  salt,  as 
kainit,  canialite,  etc.,  should  not  be  applied  either  to  tobacco  or  to 
other  i)lants,  as  otherwise  feeding  stuff's  are  grown  which  are  rich  in 
chlorine  and  consequently  produce  a  nmnure  rich  in  this  element.  On 
heavy  soils  from  1,000  to  1,400  kg.  of  wood  ashes  or  200  kg.  of  potassium 
sulphate,  and  on  light,  sandy  soils  200  kg.  of  concentrated  muriate  of 
I)otash  i^er  acre  are  to  be  used,  but  the  latter  material  is  never  to  be 
applied  to  tobacco  itself. 

(8)  Night  soil  should  only  be  applied  to  sandy  soils  and  on  these 
never  directly  to  tobacco. 

(9)  Tobacco  for  smoking  purposes  should  be  grown  on  light,  sandy, 
or  medium  soil,  but  never  on  heavy  soil. 

(10)  The  best  manure  for  tobacco  is  good  cow  manure,  which  i»  bet 
ter  than  horse  manure.  Manure  from  sheep  and  swine  is  not  adapted 
for  t(jbacco.  The  best  manure  is  obtained  from  feeding  potatoes,  beetJis 
and  turnips  with<mt  the  tops. 

(11)  The  manures  should  be  applied  part  late  in  the  fall  and  part  in 
the  spring  and  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  by  rei>eated 
X)lowing. 

(12)  Barnyard  manure  can  not  be  replaced  by  commercial  fertilizers, 
\  action  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  commercial  ferti- 

In  regicms  where  the  soil,  and  consequently  the  fix>d  and  the 
e  produ(!ed,  contains  little  salt,  and  where  little  or  no  salt  is  fed, 
uid  manure  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  manure  for  tobacco.    It 

be  applied,  however,  during  the  winter  or  early  spring,  before 
^t  plowing.    During  the  growth  of  the  plant  no  liquid  manure  j 

be  applied. 

In  regions  where  the  soil,  fodder,  and  manure  are  rich  in  cblt*- 

nd  where  tobacco  is  often  detiident  in  burning  quality,  the  fiehla 

)r  tobacco  should  not  be  manured  with  liquid  manure. 

From  000  to  1,250  pounds  of  wood  ashes  or  350  i>ound8  of  potas 
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sium  sulphate  per  acre  may  be  applied  to  tobacco,  the  application  being 
made  to  deep  soils  late  in  the  fall  or  to  shallower  soils  before  the  first 
plowing.  In  the  spring,  before  setting  the  plants,  135  to  180  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  may  be  applied  where  the  land  is  not  heavily  manured. 
(16)  In  rainy  seasons,  when  the  plants  lose  their  dark  green  color  and 
fail  to  grow  well,  90  to  135  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  may  be 
applied  while  the  plants  are  small. 

Delicacy  of  leaf  and  ribs, — The  more  regularly  the  plants  grow  with 
not  too  strong  and  not  too  weak  manuring  the  better  will  be  the  qual- 
ity of  the  tobacco.  A  thorough  loosening  of  the  soil  and  careful  manur- 
ing and  culture  of  the  plants  especially  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
delicacy  of  the  leaf.  There  is  hardly  another  plant  which  requires  more 
tare  and  skillful  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  from  time  of  set- 
ting until  the  sale  of  the  product  than  tobacco  designed  for  cigar-making. 
Thick  leaves  with  large  ribs  are  produced  (1)  when  the  seeds  are  from 
poor  plants;  (2)  when  the  soil  is  too  heavy  j  (3)  when  the  soil  is  too  com- 
pact; (4)  when  too  heavily  manured,  especially  when  night  soil  or  liquid 
manure  are  used.  Too  heavy  manuring  tends  to  the  production  of 
spongy  tobacco.  Tobacco  requires  heavy  manuring,  but  when  strong 
Folutions  of  plant  food  are  formed  in  the  soil,  as  for  instance  when  night 
soil  or  liquid  manure,  or  large  quantities  of  wood  ashes  or  commercial 
fertilizers  are  used,  the  regular  growth  is  interfered  with  and  a  rank 
product  of  irregular  quality  results.  (5)  When  the  subsoil  does  not  con- 
tain sufficient  plant  food.  If  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  are  well  ma- 
nured and  the  subsoil  contains  insufficient  plant  food  a  luxuriant  growth 
takes  place  as  long  as  the  upper  layers  contain  sufficient  moisture,  but 
dmring  a  dry  si>eU  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  repressed  because  the  roots 
can  not  find  sufficient  plant  food.  If  a  part  of  the  manure  is  plowed  in 
late  in  the  fall  it  is  more  easily  distributed  through  the  soil  aud  favors 
a  more  regular  growth  of  the  plant  even  in  case  of  drouth.  If  tobacco 
is  grown  on  the  same  field  year  after  year  the  quality  will  be  better,  be- 
cause the  soil  will  be  made  more  porous  and  the  manure  applied  in  the 
I»reviou8  years,  so  far  as  it  is  not  taken  up  by  the  plant,  is  evenly  dis- 

'here  the  plants  are  topped  too  much 
s  which  can  be  left  to  grow  should  be 
vy  manuring  thick-leaved  and  often 
y  burning  gives  an  unpleasant  odor, 
eight  leaves  are  allowed  to  grow;  in 
eaves  arc  not  too  many.  When  the 
nts  may  be  topped  lower  down,  but  in 
o  that  by  the  removal  of  a  number  of 
is  not  disturbed.  (7)  When  too  many 
treatment  valuable  toba<*.cx)  can  be 
tiich  ripen  first  and  in  the  first  cutting 
jutting,  but  if  too  many  leaves  are  re- 
disturbed  the  same  as  in  topping,  and 
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the  leaves  become  thick  and  spongy.  (8)  As  a  result  of  heavy  winds. 
In  geueral  better  tobacco  is  secured  in  sheltered  places  than  iu  exposed 
fields. 

The  proper  and  regular  ripening  of  tobacco. — Unripe  tobacco  is  secured, 
(1)  when  the  plants  are  set  too  late — it  is  impossible  to  give  a  general 
rule  for  time  of  setting  which  shall  apply  to  all  seasons,  but  in  general 
the  early-set  tobacco  is  in  greater  demand  and  commands  a  higher  price 
than  late  set;  (2)  when  too  large  quantities  of  nitrogenous  manures  are 
a])plied,  as  barnyard  manure,  liquid  manure,  Chile  saltpeter,  ete.;  (3) 
when  the  soil  cont^iins  large  quantities  of  organic  matter.  Tobacco 
grown  on  soils  rich  in  humus  or  moor  soils,  and  following  clover  on 
heavy  soils,  is  likely  to  remain  green.  On  light  soil  a  good  quality  may 
be  raised  after  ('lover,  because  the  air  enters  the  soil  and  rapidly  decom- 
poses the  organic  matter  left  behind  by  the  clover. 

Irregularities  in  ripeness  result,  (1)  when  the  plants  set  out  are  not 
uniform,  (2)  as  a  result  of  uneven  distribution  of  the  manure  or  where 
the  plants  receive  a  dressing  of  liquid  or  easily  soluble  manures  after 
they  are  partially  grown.  In  the  spring,  before  setting  the  plants,  180 
to  220  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  may  be  applied,  and  if  heavy 
rains  follow  which  may  leach  oflf  the  nitrate,  00  to  135  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre  may  be  applied  while  the  plants  are  still  small. 

The  manner  of  drying  the  leaves  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
determining  the  quality  of  late  tobacco.  The  author  describes  the 
method  of  cutting  slits  in  the  ribs  to  aid  the  drying,  which  practice 
has  been  tried  by  him.  This  process  very  materially  aids  the  drying 
of  the  tobacco  and  very  materially  diminishes  the  danger  from  mildew 
and  decay.  It  is  very  generally  followed  in  Holland,  and  the  author  rec- 
ommends its  trial.  The  leaves  are  strung  on  wires  which  pass  through 
the  slit,  and  fire  hung  where  the  draft  is  not  too  strong,  otherwise  the 
drying  progresses  too  rapidly.  If  the  tobacco  is  hung  up  too  soon  it 
mildews;  if  thin,  fine  tobacco  is  allowed  to  hang  too  long  it  becomes 
^^1 — A  ^,^^1  ^YiQ  elasticity  is  injured,  it  diminishes  in  weight,  and  does 
nt  as  well. — E.  w.  A. 

chemical  composition  of  apples  and  pears,  P.  Kulisch 
Jahrh.,  21  {1892)j  pp.  427-4 14).— These  studies  were  made  at 
ute  for  fruit  and  wine  culture  at  Geisenheim,  Germany,  and 
special  reference  to  the  use  of  apples  and  i^ears  for  making  fru  it 
hey  were  in  continuation  of  studies  reported  in  the  same  journal 
.  109).  A  considerable  part  of  the  present  paper  is  occupied 
•hnical  discussion  of  the  preparation  of  fruit  wines.  Only  that 
ing  to  the  composition  and  ripening  of  the  fruits  will  be  con- 
ere. 

es  are  reported  of  the  expressed  juices  of  a  large  nnmber  of 
d  pears  grown  under  varying  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  etc 
^ses  show  that  all  of  the  23  varieties  of  apples  examined  con- 
ne  sugar  when  ripe  (tree  ripe),  the  amount  in  100  c  c  of 
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juice  varying  from  0.07  to  6.21  grams.  For  each  100  parts  of  invert 
SQgar  present  the  cane  sugar  ranged  from  8.5  to  96.9  parts,  forming 
therefore  nearly  one  half  of  the  total  sugar  present,  in  some  instances. 
Varieties  which  from  a  pomological  point  of  view  were  very  similar, 
8bowe<l  no  similarity  in  this  respect.  Observations  on  the  process  of 
ripening  in  the  apple  have  shown  that  cane  sugar  can  continue  to  be 
formed  from  the  starch  after  the  fruit  is  taken  from  the  tree,  and  that 
during  the  winter  the  cane  sugar  is  gradually  but  finally  almost  en- 
tirely changed  to  directly-reducing  sugar.  The  cane  sugar  continues 
to  increase  as  long  as  the  amount  formed  from  starch  is  in  excess  of 
tiiat  inverted;  as  soon  as  this  condition  is  reversed  the  (^anc  sugar  con- 
tent decreases,  until,  as  stated  above,  the  fruit  contains  invert  sugar 
exclusively.  According  to  the  author's  previous  observations,  the 
maximum  sugar  content  of  the  fruit  (both  cane  sugar  and  total)  is 
reached  earlier  the  earlier  in  the  season  the  apple  ripens,  being  as 
late  as  November  for  the  late  winter  varieties.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  late  varieties  containing  a  larger  amount  of  starch  at  time  of  pick- 
ing, which  is  gradually  transfonned  into  sugar  in  keeping.  The  early 
varieties,  on  the  contrary,  contain  little  or  no  starch  at  time  of  picking 
and  do  not  keep  as  long  sis  the  later  varieties. 

Besides  the  variety,  the  character  of  the  season,  soil,  etc.,  the  age 
and  the  form  of  the  tree  are  said  to  affect  the  composition  of  the  fruit. 
Small  young  trees  produce  relatively  a  very  large  amount  of  fruit.  It 
is  veil  known  that  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  affected  by  the  number  borne; 
and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  fruit  which  has  been  nourished  by 
an  abundant  and  healthy  leaf  surface  is  sweeter,  of  better  taste  in 
general,  and  keeps  better  than  where  the  reverse  condition  prevails. 
In  this  connection  the  following  obse?:vations  are  of  interest: 

Pears  grown  under  different  conditions. 


Variety. 

Shape  of  tree. 

Nnmbor 
of  poarH 
on  tree. 

Total 

weight  of 

fruit. 

Average 
weight  of 
one  pear. 

100  pram 
coiita 

Sugar. 

9  of  pulp 
lied— 

Arid.* 

CWrgean  Bolter  pear 

Double  cordon 

Serpentine  conlon 

f           2 
)          20 

I            5 

Qrams. 

629 
4,340 

406 
4,294 

'  Qrams. 

314.6 

217.0 

135.3 

85.9 

Qrams. 
7.71 
6.96 
10.13 
9.13 

Qrams. 

lUfettUa 

0.1 

0.043 

*  Calculated  as  malic  acid. 

In  the  case  of  each  variety,  the  pears  were  largest  where  the  number 
was  smallest,  and  in  one  instance  the  number  was  so  large  that  the 
fruit  was  not  fully  developed.  Tests  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  a  large 
number  of  varieties  showed  that  within  any  given  variety  the  fruit 
from  the  tree  bearing  the  largest  yield  invariably  ripened  first.  The 
larger  [lears  were  more  juicy  and  softer  and  of  superior  aroma.  The 
difference  in  sugar  content  of  fruit  from  greater  and  less  productive 
trees  was  not  as  great  as  would  be  expected. 
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The  observatious  indicate  that  the  growing  fruit  has  a  strong  attrac- 
tion for  the  carbohydrates  formed  in  the  leaves,  and  that  although  the 
sugar  content  was  not  materially  aflfected  by  the  size  of  the  yield,  ow- 
ing to  the  increase<l  demand  for  the  larger  crop,  the  carbohydrates 
were  withheld  or  possibly  withdrawn  from  other  organs  of  the  plaot 
Of  the  Clairgeau  Butter  variety  one  tree  produced  600  and  the  other 
905  grams  of  fruit  per  100  leaves. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  year  following  a  large  crop  the  plant  has 
not  the  vitality  to  throw  out  a  large  number  of  buds,  and,  as  is  com- 
monly seen,  the  yield  is  only  medium  or  small.  This  accounts  for  the 
periodical  variation  in  yield.  Analyses  of  apples  grown  on  differently 
shaped  trees  are  given  as  follows : 

Analyses  of  apples. 


Shape  of  tree. 

Average 
weight 
of  one 
apple. 

100  gnuns  of  jnice  contaixMd^ 

Variety. 

Sugar  be- 
fore in- 
version. 

Total 
sngar 
after  in- 
version. 

«^„^      Acid  M 
.^^        riihit«i 
»"«"•     as  malic). 

ATinnAfl-Hpiliofto  ••«.«•• 

Palmate 

Oran^s. 
(      27.5 
J       50.8 
1       70.3 
1      101.3 
C       79.4 
)      172.8 
C       57.1 
\       98.4 
C       63.8 
\      107. 7 

Orams. 
6.96 
6.63 
6.34 
6.35 
7.47 
6.78 
7.24 
7.27 
8.90 
7.88 

Orams. 
7.77 
8.91 
9.83 
10.04 
11.12 
11.18 
8.13 
8.93 
13.15 
13.40 

Grams. 
0.77 
2,17 
3.31 
3,51 
3.46 
4.18 
0.85 
1.58 
4.05 
6.24 

(rfUM- 

AtiftiifiA-Ht^iuctto. .  •  •  •  •   •  -  - 

Horizontal  cordon  .... 

OitT 

a.  St 

Chanipagneir-Roinetto 

do 

O.CI 

as? 

Lamb  Abbey-Parmaue  . . .    Pyramidal 

ac 

0.3* 

i 

It  is  seen  that>in  the  case  of  the  same  tree,  the  larger  the  apple  the 
higher  the  sugar  content,  and  the  same  rule  holds  with  reference  to 
the  acid  content  in  most  cases.  The  results  confirm  the  statement  of 
others,  that  the  acid  and  the  sugar  content  stand  in  no  relation  toeai^h 
other,  and  are  in  opposition  to  the  theory  that  in  the  ripening  of  fruit  the 
sugar  formation  and  the  acid  decrease  run  parallel.  The  fact  that  larger 
apples  contained  the  larger  proportion  of  cane  sugar,  both  with  respect 
to  the  total  bulk  aud  to  the  total  sugar,  in  spite  of  the  higher  acid  oou- 
tent,  is  a  strong  indication  that  the  relation  of  invert  sugar  to  cane 
sugar  depends  more  largely  upon  other  factors  than  on  the  acid  content 
of  the  fruit. 

At  the  (jonclusiou  of  the  article  analyses  are  given  of  the  juice  of 
peaches,  prunes,  and  plums. — E.  w.  A. 

The  danger  from  com  cockle  in  flour  and  breadstnfEB,  Nbvix^v 
{Zeitsch.  KahrungHmtl,  Unterstich,  vnd  Hyg.j  1891^  p.  276), — Of  six  hun- 
dred and  seven  samples  of  flour  recently  examined  by  the  author,  106 
were  found  to  contain  impurities,  and  19  per  cent  of  these  coutauied 
corn-cockle  seed,  the  amount  of  the  latter  ranging  from  0^  to  2  |)er 
cent.  A  person  eating  1,201)  grams  of  bread  made  from  flour  containing 
only  0.5  per  cent  of  cockle  seed  would  consume  6  grams  of  cockle  seed, 
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an  amoirnt  which  the  Jiuthor  believes  beyond  doubt  to  be  poiaonous  in 
its  effect.  While  it  is  conceded  that  a  part  of  the  poisonous  principle, 
sapritoxin,  isdecoinposed  in  baking,  thisapplies  to  only  a  relatively  small 
part.  The  author  therefore  believes  that  the  grinding  or  sale  of  grain 
or  meal  containing  coc^kle  seed  should  be  forbidden. — E.  w.  A. 

EarthiKrorms  and  tabercnlosis,  Lobtet  and  Despeignes  (Compt, 
rend,,  115  {1892)^  pp.  66,  67), — In  a  previous  paper  the  author  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  earthworms  kept  the  tuberculosis  bacilli  alive  in 
their  bridies  for  many  months  and  could  then  return  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil  the  germs  infiltrated  into  their  tissues.  On  further  investigation  of 
this  question  the  author  found  that  these  worms  feeding  in  a  soil  con- 
taminated with  tuberculovsis,  returned  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  their 
excrement  the  germs  of  the  disease  unimpaired  in  virulence.  This  agrees 
with  the  observations  of  Pasteur  regarding  charbon  bacteria. — w.  n.  n. 

Behavior  of  sterilized  milk  toward  digestive  flnids,  Ellenbeb- 
GEK  and  HoPMEiSTER  {Molk.  Ztg,,  1892,  No.  6;  abs.  in  Vierteljahresftch. 
Ckem.  XahmngS'  u,  Genussmtl.j  1892,  p.  9). — The  casein  of  milk  is  said  to 
he  very  much  changed  by  sterilizing.  There  is  no  formation  of  cheese 
in  the  stomach  when  sterilized  milk  is  eaten,  as  is  the  case  with  fresh 
milk,  and  the  action  of  the  acids  of  the  stomach  and  the  lactic  acid  fer- 
ment on  the  casein  of  sterilized  milk  is  said  to  be  very  incomplete.  The 
precipitated  mass  is  fine,  floccular,  light,  and  not  sticky.  The  sterilized 
milk  therefore  remains  in  the  stomach  in  a  more  or  less  liquid  condi- 
tion, and  may  pass  easily  and  too  soon  from  the  stomach  into  the  intes- 
tines. In  the  intestines  also  it  does  not  coagulate  like  fresh  milk,  and 
mny  therefore  pass  through  these  too  rapidly,  so  that  there  is  danger 
tJiat  undigested  milk  may  pass  through  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
The  authors  believe  that  there  is  need  for  further  digestion  experiments 
before  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  digestibility  of  sterilized  and  raw 
milk  can  be  reached. — B.  w.  A. 

Is  milk  acid  or  alkaline  ?  L.  Vaudin  (Bui.  8oc.  Chim,  de  Paris,  7-8 
W*-i2),  net.  3,  No.  14,  pp.  483-492).— The  author's  conclusions  from  ex- 
tended observations  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  milk  of  mammals  i)ossesses 
an  acid  reaction  at  the  moment  when  it  is  drawn  from  the  mammary 
glands;  (2)  the  acidity  of  the  normal  milk  of  animals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies varies  but  little;  (3)  all  the  influences  which  disturb  lactic  secre- 

ding,  etc.)  cause  a  (jhange  of  a<*idity ; 
cipally  due  to  the  protein  substances 
IS  in  acidity  which  occur  during  the 
umultaneous  changes  in  the  nature 
ions  protein  substances  and  mineral 

Lilk,  Klingemann  {Molk.  Ztg.,  1892^ 
m.  Nahrungs-  u,  GenussmtL,  1892,  p. 
with  goats  to  observe  whether  where 
ismitted  to  the  milk.    The  doses  of 
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alcohol  ranging  from  25  to  200  c.  c,  strongly  dilute  with  wat^rR,we« 
given  at  night,  and  the  milk  of  the  following  day  test^  for  ala^d. 
Following  doses  of  25  and  50  c.  c.  no  alcohol  was  perceptible  in  the  millL 
When  the  amount  was  increased  to  100  c.  c.  the  next  morning's  milk 
contained  a  trace  of  alcohol  (0.15  to  0.3  per  cent),  but  the  nighf  s  milk 
was  alcohol-free.  With  a  dose  of  200  c.  c.  the  milk  was  reduced  in  yifW 
to  about  one  third,  and  contained  0.35  c.  c.  alcohol  in  the  morning  »d 
about  0.1  c.  c.  at  night.  The  day  following  this  the  milk  was  again 
alcohol-free.  Taken  in  moderate  amounts,  therefore,  there  was  do  trans- 
mission of  aloohol  to  the  milk,  and  in  large  doses  only  a  very  small 
amount  appeared  in  the  milk.  No  alcohol  was  found  in  human  milk 
after  the  consumption  of  minute  quantities,  but  with  increased  eon- 
sumption  small  amounts  were  detected.  The  behavior  of  the  fusd  oil 
in  this  connection  remains  an  open  question. — e.  w.  A. 
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Elementary  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances  {Zur  Elementaranalyse  slicJcstoff- 
i€lti^€r  KSrptr),  Clrmkns  and  Gkhrenbeck.— ^«*.  dcut,  chem,  Ges.,  22, p,  1694;  «*«. 
iB  Zmi»tk,  QMlyt.  Chem.,  31,  Heft  4,  pp.  462-464. 

The  determination  of  nitrogen  by  the  E.  Boyer  method  ( Uebet^  die  Bestimm- 
\tn§Mm€ihode  des  Stickstoffs  nach  E,  Boyer) y  K.  Arnold  and  K.  Wedemkyer. — Zeitsch. 
«j»«ifl.  Cfcew.,  31,  pp.  S8S,  S89;  ahs.  m  Chem.  Centralhl,  1892,  II,  No.  IS,  p.  671. 

An  easy  method,  for  determining  nitrogen  in  nitrates  {Eine  leicht  aua/Uhrbare 
St%(Utofbc9timmung  in  Miraten),  K.  Arnold  and  K.  Wedemeyer.— .Zcitecfc.  analyt. 
Chem,,  31,  pp,  389-392;  dhs.  in  Chem.  Centralhl.,  1S92,  II,  No.  16,  p.  672. 

Precipitation  of  phosphates  and  arsenates  by  molybdate  of  ammonia  ( /W- 
ctpitatum  de%  phoaphaiee  et  des  arsenates  par  le  molybdate  d^ammoniaque),  B.  Moreau. — 
Jw.  PUrm.  el  Chim,,  26  {1892),  sei\  5,  No.  4,  pp.  157-163. 

The  reliability  of  the  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  as  magnesium  pyrophos- 
idiate.  especially  by  the  molybdic  method  (  Uebcr  die  Zuverldssigkeit  der  PhoHphrr- 
wiMLr^ettimmumg  als  Magnesiumpyrophosphat,  insbesondere  nach  der  Molybddnmelhode), 
H.  Keuhauek.— Zet/icii.  anorgan.  Chem.,  1892,  p.  45;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  liepert., 
p.  ?76. 

Dettrmination  of  aluminic  phosphate  by  precipitation  with  ammonia  and 
with  acetates  of  alkalis  {Ueber  die  Bestimmung  von  Thonerdephosphat  durch  Fdllung 
wteimen  Loeungen  durch  Ammon  und durch  Alkali- Acetate),  C.  Glaseh. — Zeitsch.  analyt, 
Chem.,  SI,  Heft  4,  pp.  383-388. 

Determination  of  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  in  mineral  phosphates,  G.  Mariana 
and  E.  Tasselli. — Staz.  speriment.  agric.  ital.,  23,  pp.  31-37;  abs.  in  Ch^i.  Centralbl., 
UsQSj  I  J,  No.  15,  p.  673. 

Determination  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  of  buildings,  A.  H.  Gill.— J n- 
•If«t,  mt,  pp.  184-186. 

A  product  of  oxidation  of  starch  {Sur  un  produit  d*oxydation  de  Vamidon),  P. 
PCTiT.—Jimr.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  26  {1892),  ser.  5,  No.  6,  pp.  278-i^O. 

Determination  of  starch  and  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  cellulose,  Giii- 
CHari>.— /««/.  Soc.  Chim.  de  Paris,  7-8  {1892),  ser.  3,  pp.  554-560;  abs.  in  Chem.  Cen- 
trtlVL,  1S92,  II,  No.  12,  pp.  558,  559. 

The  fixation  of  iodine  by  starch  {DelafiMitionde  Viodepar  amidon),  G.  Rouvie:;. — 
^•w.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  26  {1892),  ser.  5,  No.  6,  p.  278. 

The  characterisation  of  sugars  {Zur  Charakterisirnng  von  Zuckerarten),  O.  Loew. — 
Undtt.  Vers.  Stat.,  4t,  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  131-135. 

The  detection  and  determination  of  sugar  in  urine  ( Ueber  den  Nachtceis  und  die 
Bntimmung  ton  Zncker  im  Ham),  E.  Laves.— Pfcar/n.  Post,  1892, p.  739;  abs.  in  Pharm. 
f^trttlk.,  3.3,  pp.  447,  448,  and  Chem.  Centralhl.,  1892,  II,  No.  12,  p.  557. 

Pentaglucoses  in  urine  {Penta^lykosen  im   Ham),  E.  Salkowski. —  Centralbl. 

■«i.  Wissensvh.,  1892,  pp.  593-595;  abs.  in  Chem.   Centralbl,  1892,  II,  No.  11,  p.  4SS. 

Pentaglucoses  in  human    urine    {Verhulten  der  Pentaglykosen  im  mensehllHien 

Ban),  W.  Ebstein.— rtVc*oir'»  Arch.,  129,  pp,  401-412;   abs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl., 

mt,  //,  No.  15,  p.  655. 

313. 
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Pentagluooses  in  the  human  body  (Pentaglykosen  im  mensckJichtn  Or^airmiw), 
W.  Ebstein. — OJttralbl.  med,  U'mensch.y  1892,  pp,  577,  578;  ab$,  in  Chew^.  Oitlr«/W., 
189S,  IT,  Xo.  lUp,  4SS. 

Chromic  acid  as  a  reagent  for  albumen  in  urine  {ChrommHre  din  Rem^emM  •■/ 
Eiweifts  und  G alien farhatoff  im  Harn)f  O.  Rosenbach. — DeuL  med,  Wocktmjich.f  lS9i^ 
No.  17;  ahs.  in  Chem,  Centralbl.,  1892,  IT,  No.  12,  p.  557. 

Separation  of  albuminoids  bj  metaphosphorio  acid  in  the  determliuitioii  of 
lactose  in  milk.  G.  DKyjci^.s.—Bul.  Soc,  Chim.  de  Paris  7-8  {1S9S),  set,  S,pp.  49^-439: 
ahs,  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  12,  p.  559. 

Oums  and  pectic  substances,  and  a  new  organised  ferment  of  cherry  gum 
{Sur  let  matures  gommenses  et  lea  matieres  peeiiqvea;  noureau  ferment  orgamimr  de  /« 
goyime  cerisier),  V.  Gakkos. — Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  de  Paris,  7-8  (1892),  ser.  S,  No*.  IS,  26^ 
pp.  (Ur>-627. 

Determination  of  stachyose  in  the  root  tubers  of  Stachys  tubeiifera  (  BeMtimm- 
vng  des  iStachyose-Cchalts  der  WnrzelknoUer  ron  Stachys  tuberifera),  A.  vox  Plaxta 
and  E.  Schuij^k.— Aowrfir.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  125-129. 

On  the  determination  of  tannin  by  the  Oantter  method  {GerbstcffhcsHmmmmgem 
nach  deni  Gantternchen  Verfahren),  A.  KLiNGKRand  A.  Bujard. — Zeitsch.  angetF.Chem.^ 
1891,  p.  513;  abs.  in  Zeitsch.  analyt.  Chem.,  31,  Heft  4,  pp.  468,  469. 

Separation  of  malic  acid  from  succinic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids  (Zwr  Ttem- 
nnng  der  J epfel satire  ron  Bernsteinsiiare,  Citronsdure,  und  WeinsSure),  C.  MrcKO. — 
Zeitsch.  allgem.  oesterr.  Apotheker-Ver.,  SO,  p.  151;  abs.  in  Zeitsch.  analyt.  Chem.,  SI ^ 
Heft  4,  pp.  405-468. 

On  the  determination  of  oleic  acid,  O.  Hkhner. — Analyst,  1892,  pp.  ISl-lSS. 

Analysis  of  honey  by  Hanle's  method  {IHe  chemische  Analyse  des  Honigs  mack 
Hdnle's  Methode). — Zeitsch.  Nahrungsmitteluntersuch.  und  Hyg.,  G,  pp.  271-279;  aks.  im 
Chem.  Centralbl,  1892,  II,  No.  10,  p.  428. 

On  the  determination  of  water  and  of  free  fatty  matter  in  soap,  J.  A.  Wil- 
SON.— CAem.  Nexcs,  60  (1S02),  p.  200. 

On  the  oleofractometer,  A.  J.  ZrxK.— 7?er.  iniernat.  des  falsif.,  6,  pp.  12,  IS:  ahs. 
in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  ISO?,  IT,  No.  15,  p.  671. 

A  new  automatic  filtering  apparatus  (Ein  neuer  selbstihatiger  filtrir-Jpparat),  F. 
A.  UovFM ASS.—  Zeitsch.  analyt.  Chem.,  31,  Heft  4,  pp.  413-415. 

The  action  of  mineral  filters  on  liquids  containing  substances  of  microbio 
origin  {T)e  V  influence  desfiltres  mineraux  sur  Us  liquides  conlenant  des  substances  <r«o* 
gines  microbienne),  Arloino.— »/owr.  Pharm.  et  Chim.y  26  {1892),  ser.  5,  No.  6,  pp.  S€&- 
268. 

Neutrality  (indicators),  A.  H.  Allen.— Jwo/y»t,  1892,  pp.  186-192,  and  pp.  215- 

219. 

The  occurrence  and  recognition  of  saponin  substances  in  vegetable  products 
(Zur  Kenntniss  des  Vorkommens  und  Nachweises  der  Saponinsubstanzen  im  Pflanzmt- 
korper),  T.  E.  Has auskk.— Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  71,  pp.  1295,  1296;  and  No.  72,  pp^ 
1317,  1318. 

The  effects  of  phosphoric  acid  on  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  {In/lueners  it 
Vacide  phosphorique  sur  la  formation  de  la  chlorophylle),  O.  LOKW. — Jowr.  Pharm.  ti 
Chim.,  26  (1892),  ser.  5,  No.  5,  pp.  212,  213. 

Oxalate  of  lime  in  the  wood  of  trees  (Sur  Voxalate  de  ckaux  des  icores  d^arhresy, 
G.  Kraus,— Jb?ir.  PArtiiw.  et  Chim.,  26  (1892),  ser.  5,  No.  6,  p.  280-282. 

On  respiration,  transpiration,  and  dry  weight  of  plants  grown  in  sunlight  and 
in  shade  (Snr  la  respiration,  la  transpiration,  et  le  poids  sec  des  feuilles  dt^elopp^  mm 
soliel  et  d  Vombre),  L.  G^nkau  dk  Lamarlikur.— Cowpf.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  16, 
pp.  521-523. 

On  assimilation  in  plant?  of  the  same  species  grown  in  sunlight  and  in  diado 
(Sur  Vassimilation  compare'e  des  plantes  de  meme  especc,  dheloppMs  an  soliel  on  k  V^m- 
bre. — L.  GftNKAii  dk  Lamarlierk.— Cow^f.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  9,  pp.  S68-S70. 

On  the  structure  of  the  assimilating  tissue  of  stems  of  inland  plants  {Snr  Is 
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tirmdure  duH$8u  atiimUateur  d&t  iiges  ehez  leapJantes  mediterran^ennes),  W.  Ru88KLL. — 
tompi.  remd,,115  {1892),  No.  16,  pp.  524 y  525, 

Xbqfieiimental  study  of  the  effect  of  soil  moisture  on  the  stmctore  of  the  stem 
and  leaves  (Elitde  experimentah  de  Vaction  de  rhumidil^  du  sol  sur  la  structure  de  la 
iigtetdetftuilUs),  A.  Oger.— Cowp/.  rend.,  115  {1892),  Xo.  16,  pp.  525-527. 

Inflaeoce  of  continuous  and  discontinuous  electric  light  on  the  structure  of 
trees  {Imjimence  de  la  lumih"^  ^lectriqve  continue  et  discontinue  sur  la  structure  des  arbres), 
G.  BONXIKR.— r<wsp*.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  12,  pp.  447-450. 

Influence  of  electric  light  on  the  structure  of  herbaceous  plants  {Influence  de 
hi  Uwtiere  ^leetriqne  swr  la  structure  de^plantes  herbao^es),  G.  Bonnier. — Compt.  rend., 
;/J  (1892),  No.  14,  pp.  415--478. 

Action  of  an  electric  current  upon  the  growth  of  seeds,  J.  Lricbster. — Chem. 
Nt9^,  66  {1892),  p.  199. 

Tbe  dimorphism  of  root  tubercles  on  the  pea  {Der  Dimorphismus  der  Wurzel- 
taHUiiem  der  Erbse),  B.  Frank.— J?er.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  10,  pp.  170-178;  abs.  in  Chem. 
CtMtrulhL,  1892,  II,  No.  15,  p.  653. 

Discussion  of  the  above  paper  {Bemerkung  zu  Frank's  Mitteilung,  etc.),  H.  MOu 
LEE.— At.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  10,  pp.  242-249;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  15, 
j».  S.U. 

Remarks  on  MoUer's  discussion  of  the  above  paper  ( Uber  Miiller^s  Bemerkun- 
fen,  etc.),  B.  Frank.— -»«-.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  10,  pp.  S90-S95. 

On  a  ptomaine  obtained  by  the  culture  of  Micrococcus  tetragenus  {Sur  une 
phmaine  obteaue  par  la  culture  du  Micrococcus  tetragenus),  A.  B.  Griffiths. — Compt. 
Tfni.,  215  (1892),  No.  16,  p.  418. 

Fennentation  of  arabinose  with  the  Bacillus  ethaceticus,  P.  F.  Frank  land 
UHi  J.  MacGregor.— Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  737-746. 

Refutation  of  the  theory  of  centripetal  and  ascending  movement  in  cyclones 
(Edme  di)initifde  2a  tk^rrie  du  mourement  centripHe  et  ascendant  dans  les  cyclones),  H. 
Yxnt,—Cimpt.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  16,  pp.  482-485. 

On  the  composition  of  sea  water,  F,  Gibson.— CAew.  News,  66  {1892),  pp.  151, 152. 

The  liming  of  stiff  clay  boUb  {Ueber  die  Bekalkung  von  steifen  Kleyboden),  A.  F. 
EoLLSMAX.^Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  37-41. 

Thediffusability  of  the  Leguminosae  bacteria  in  the  soil  ( Ueber  die  Verbreitungs- 
fikigteit  der  Leguminosen-Bakterien  im  Boden),  F.  Nobbe,  E.  Schmid,  L.  Hiltner,  and 
K  Hotter.— Laarfir.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  137-140. 

Results  from  green-manuring  heavy  soil  with  white  sweet  clover  {Erfolge  von 
B^kkaraklee  (Melilotus  alba)  ah  GriindUngung  auf  schwej'em  Boden). — Braunsvhwg, 
i««hr.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  38,  p.  160. 

Tbe  theoretical  and  practical  questions  in  manuring  {Die  theoretischen  und  prak- 
tss^m  Aufgaben  der  DUngung),  Liebscher. — FUhling's  landw.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  19,  pp. 
7CS-710,  and  No.  20,  pp.  743-748. 

Keadow  plants  during  the  dry  sununer  of  1892  {Les  prairies  dans  V4te  sec  de 
^m),  k.  Chati^. —Compt.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  11,  pp.  397-399. 

The  sand  vetch  (Vida  villosa),  its  importance  as  the  earliest  plant  for  green 
Mdei,  and  the  best  time  for  seeding  {Die  Sandwicke,  ihre  Bedeutung  ah  friihste 
MmfuttiTpflanze  und  die  zweckmdssigste  Saatzeit  derselben),  J.  KChx. — Landw.  Woch- 
fthl.  Mlttwig-Bohtein,  1892,  No.  39,  pp.  342-345,  and  Braunschwg.  landw.  Ztg.,  1892, 
S9.3g,p,ieo. 

Field  experimentation  in  Lorraine  {Das  FeMversuchswesen  in  Lothringen),  H. 
^aatoiLR.— Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  97-122. 

7ke  analysis  of  the  Cavendish  banana  (Musa  cavendishii)  in  relation  to  its 
as  a  food,  W.  M.  Doherty. — Australasian  Association  for  Adrancement  of 
t,  Hobart,  1S92,  Section  B;  abs.  in  Chem.  News,  66  {1892),  pp.  187,  188. 

mtdewing  of  animal  and  vegetable  materials^  especially  tobacco  ( Ueber  das 
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Schimmeln   tieriseher  vnd  pflamlicher  Stoffe,  besonders  den   Tahak$),  J.  Ni 
Zeilsch,  landw.  J'er.  Heaseiif  1S92,  pp.  25-27. 

The  manufacture  and  the  properties  of  linseed  cake  and  linseed  meal 
die  Fabrikation  und  Bescbaffenheit  des  Leinkuchens  bezw.  des  Leinmekle*),  Hasklhi 
Landw.  Vers.  Slat.,  41,  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  55-12. 

The  manufacture  and  adulterati'  n  of  linseed  cake  and  the  detection  of 
latter  (  Vehvr  Fabrikaiion  Verunrcinigungen  von  Leinkuchen  und  deren  Kofkvrtii),  Ki 
VAN  Vkscw.— Landw.  Vera.  Stat.,  41  j  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  7S-9S  {illustrated). 

Cake  from  the  seed  of  false  flax  (Camelina  sativa)  (Leindotter  Euckem),  F.  J. 
Pkscii,— /.anrf«i.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  94,  95. 

On  the  value  of  asparagin  as  a  food  nutrient  ( Ueberdie  Bedeutmng  da  Aij 
ah  KahrungHHtoff),  G.  Politis.— ^ei/«cA.  Biol.,  28,  pp.  4SS-449;  abs.  in  Chem.  d 
ISO.i,  IT,  \o.  13,  p.  537. 

Bfifect  of  asparagin  on  the  albuminoid  exchange  of  Camivora  ( XJehtr  den  Eimj 
de8  Aaparaghis  anf  den    Umaatz  (fe«   Eiweisaes  beim  Fleiachfresaer),  J.  MaitH5E«.- 
Zeitach.  Biol.,  '^S,  pp.  50G-517;  aba.  in  Chein.  Centralbl.,  1892,  H,  No,  12,  p.  5X7. 

The  storage  of  fluoiine  compounds  in  the  body  of  animals  accomj 
the  feeding  of  sodium  fluoride  ( Ueber  die  Ablagerung  von  Fluorrerbindungen  ta 
ganiamtia  navh  Fiitierung  ron  Fluornatrinm,)  J.  Brandel  and  N.  Tappkixer, — Zeii 
Biol.,  28,  pp.  5l9-r,.19;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  12,  pp.  5S7,  5SS. 

Recognition  of  yellow  coloring  matters  in  food  materials,  Chiappe.— I'^^rwiil 
15,  pp.  156-150;  aba  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  10,  p.  427. 

Remarks  on  feeding  experiments  in  general  and  the  results  of  somereceot 
experiments  {Einigea  iiber  Fiitterungarerauche  im  Allgemeinen  vnd  iiber  nenere  /«*• 
terungaer/olge),  Hvcuo.—Fiihling*a  landw.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  20,  pp.  728-7S5, 

Slaughter  tests  and  the  qaaUty  of  meat  {Probeaehlachtungen  nnd  Flci^AqMlitSt\ 
C.  Leiimanx.— 7>fM/.  landw.  Preaae,  1892,  No.  77,  pp.  801,802;  No.  79,  pp.S21^2t:  S% 
81,  pp.  839, 840. 

Tuberculin  treatment  of  tuberculous  Guinea  pigs  ( Ueber  THberknlinbtksadlt»f 
tuberkiilvaer  Mceraehweinehen),  S.  KitasaTO. — Zeitach.  Hyg.,  12,  pp.  S20S27;  oH.  w 
Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  15,  p.  662. 

Is  the  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  in  cattle  to  be  recommended  (I»i  d^t 
Tnberkulin  ziir  Feataiellnng  der  Tuberkiiloae  bei  den  Rindem  zu  verwenden)  t  Eggelfsg.— 
Mitt.  dent,  landw.  Gea.,  1892,  No.  10,  p.  101. 

The  cause  of  the  color  of  milk,  C.  A.  Cameron— CA^m.  Nexea,  66  (189?),  p.  187. 

Volatile  fatty  acids  of  butter,  W.  Jounstone.— C/ufw4.  Newa,  60  (1892),  pp.  l<^. 
189. 

Determination  of  lactic  acid  in  milk  (Zur  MtlchaUurebeatimmung). — Mildt.  Zf^., 
1892,  iVo.  30,  pp.  609-611. 

Difference  in  the  nutritive  effect  of  raw  and  cooked  mlik  ( Ueber  den  Unterathied 
der Niihrwirk ling  roher  und  gekochter  Milch),  Wasilepf. — Molk.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.7;  «^ 
in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  11,  p.  490. 

Determination  of  fat  in  milk  with  the  lactocrite  and  the  new  acid  mixtore 
(Ueber  die  Beatimmung  dea  Fettgchaltea  der  Milch  vermittelat  der  neuen  LakiokritaoMrf), 
J.  m:\m\ys.— Milch.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  37,  pp.  625-627. 

The  determination  of  fat  in  milk  by  the  Demichel  lactobutyrometer  (Cfkr 
Milchfetfbeatimmung  mil  dem  Lactobutyrometer  von  Demichel), — L.  Graffenbergkr.— 
Landw.  Veia.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  43-54. 

Note  on  the  Reichert  process  for  butter  and  other  fats,  J.  A.  Wilson.— C*<«. 
Newa,  66  (1892),  pp.  199,  200. 

Older  and  more  recent  Danish  experiments  on  the  keeping  quality  of  millE 
and  its  improvement  by  pasteurization  (Aeltere  und  neuere  duniache  Versueke  Shcr 
die  /lallbarkeitdcr  Milch  und  deren  Vvrmehrung  durch  daa  Paateuriaieren),  N.  J.  Fjoim* 
and  H.  P.  Lvsuk.— Aba.  from  Daniah  in  CentrcClbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft  9,  pp.  ^f/-'-^. 

Bfifect  of  pasteurisation  of  milk  on  its  curding  with  rennet  (Einfluaa  det  I'a*- 
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tirfmm  amy  dan  Ldbrn  der  Milch),  VON  Freudenrkicii. — Schtceiz.  Milch.  Ztg.;  ahs, 
kfim^*s  landw.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  SO,  p.  759. 
Kpn^exloloeical  inveatigatioiia  of  some  forms  of  abnormal  milk  and  batter 
n  ^ieriolo^imche  UntentHchnngen  iiber  einige  Milch  und  Butterfehlcr),  C.  O.  Jensen. — 

i./rpM  I>€iMish  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  SI,  Heft  9,  pp.  62S^S7. 
r  :flke  aoetlo  add  test  for  batter,  F.  3i&KS.—Indmtrie  Laitihre,  1892,  No.  t6,  p.  SOS; 
iim  Amal^mt,  1892,  pp.  194,  195. 

melting  point  and  composition  of  batter   produced  ander  different 
of  feeding  (  Uehcr  Schmelzpunkt  und  chemische  Zusammensetzung  der  Butter 
TrrmrMir^ifMer  EmakrHng$tcei$e  der  MilchkUhe),  A.  Mayer. — Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  41, 
I  mmS  J»,  pp.  15-^6. 
oalonlation  of  the  value  of  milk  for  butter-making  {Die  Berechnung  des 
(  der  Milch),  R.  Kkmpk.—MoIIc.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  SS,  pp.  4S6,  427. 
She  GltsrmtiOTi  of  v^ater  used  in  creameries  ( Ueber  Filtration  des  Molkereigebraucks- 

t»«n>. .Milch  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  38,  pp.  641-643. 

AntJaci^Uo*  and  their  importance  in  dairying  (Die  Konset^vierungsmittel  und  ihre 
fedtMimmff    in  Molkereibetrieb),  R.  KrOger.— IfoZit.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  35,  pp.  425,  426; 
•».  5h\  j»p.  439,  440;  No.  37,  pp.  451,  452  ;  and  No.  38,  pp.  460-466. 
Zoomisa  (Kmmya),  R.  Koch.— Molk.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  38,  pp.  466,  467;  No.  39,  pp.  478, 

Xxpeximent  -with  a  method  for  recognizing  foreign  fats  in  butter  ( Versueh 
itmtt  Niirkweiset  fremder  Fette  in  der  Butter),  J.  EHD^LYi.—Zeitsch.  analyt.  Ghent.,  31, 
^^4,  pp.  407-410. 

Truusmiaaioii  of  disease  by  artificial  butter,  Scala  and  Alkssi. — Atti  B.  Acad. 
^^.  Roma,  1891;  aha.  in  Zeitsch.  Nakrungsmitteluntersuch  u.  Hyg.  6,  p.  24,  and  Chem. 
^rmtralbl.,  ISOf,  If,  No.  IS,  p.  658. 

^he  behavior  of  cholera,  typhoid,  and  tuberculosis  germs  in  milk,  butter, 

*^*^  milk,  and  cheese  (Das  Verhalten  der  Krankheitserreger  der  Cholera,  das  Cuter- 

^f^-^t^phmit,  and    der   Tuberkulose  in  Milch,  Butter,  Molken,  und  Kdse),  L.  Heim. — 

'  «*>5ffl,//.  GewndheiUamte,  1892;  abs.  in  Milch.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  38,  p.  644,  and  in  Molk, 

^^    .,  1892,  No.  40,  p.  49.3. 

*HEhi^  igricaltaral  relations  of  North  Africa,  especially  Algiers  {Die  landwirth- 

^'^^^^S^ichen  VerhdlinisM  in  Nordafrika,  besonders  in  Algier),  A.  L.  KrV ovAi.—FiihHng's 

^^^Zig.,  1892y  No.  19,  pp.  712-716,  and  No.  20,  pp.  750-754. 

^^Q^phical  flJcetcli  of  Gustav  Kiihn  (with  picture),  F.  Nobbi:.— /.rtiir/ir.  Vers, 
^t'^  ity  Beft  1  and  5,  pp.  1-10. 

^<Qgf2phioal  sketoli  of  Max  Sohrodt,  A.  Emmerlixg.— £an4i«.  Vers.  Stat.,  41, 
'^luud2,pp.ll-l^* 
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Purdue  University,  Indiana. — A  special  buUetin  on  commercial  fertilUfln, 
issued  August^  1892,  by  H.  A.  Huston,  State  chemist,  contains  notes  on  the  fertili»r 
trade  in  Indiana  during  1891,  discussions  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  value 
of  fertilizers,  fertilizers  for  specijf)  crojYS,  classification  of  fertilizers,  and  adnltentioD 
of  fertilizers,  and  tabulated  analyses  of  241  samples  of  feitillzers  (largely  b<me  aad 
bone  mixtures). 

''  During  the  pa^t  year  the  number  of  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  the  In- 
diana market  has  considerably  increased.  During  1891  there  were  143  on  the  markrt. 
This  inerea^ie  in  the  number  of  brands  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  correflpoiidinf 
increase  in  the  aiuount  of  fertilizer  sold,  the  estimated  sales  for  1891  being  26,730 
tons  against  29,000  tons  for  1890,  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent." 

Loi'isiANA  Stations. — F.  H.  Bumetto  has  been  elected  horticulturist  of  the  Sute 
station.  H.  A.  Morgan,  B.  S.,  formerly  horticulturist  and  entomologist,  will  here- 
after devote  himself  exclusively  to  work  in  entomology.  H.  E.  L.  Uorton  bM  Re- 
signed his  position  as  chemist  of  the  Sugar  Station.  £.  G.  Clark  has  been  appointdl 
farm  manager  at  the  Sugar  Station  vice  W.  C.  Stubbs,  jr. 

Nkbuaska  Station. — H.  H.  Nicholson  has  resigned  the  directorship,  bat  wiD 
continue  to  be  chemist  to  the  station.  C.  L.  Ingersoll  has  been  appointed  diroftor 
and  agriculturist.     C.  Y.  Smith  has  been  appointed  clerk. 

New  Hampshire  Colle(;e  and  Station.— The  station  has  already  removed  t« 
Durham,  but  the  college  will  remain  at  Hanover  until  next  fall. 

Ohio  Station. — Freda  Dotmers,  VV.  H.  Baker,  and  W.  R.  Lazenby  are  no  loog^r 
members  of  the  station  staff. 

Veterinary  control  of  creamery  herds. — On  account  of  the  increasing  pre*^- 
aleiice  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  some  of  the  large  cooperative  creameries  of  Gcmuny 
have  decided  to  require  all  the  cows  of  their  patrons  to  be  placed  nnder  veteriniry 
control.  The  herd  of  each  patron  is  to  be  thoroughly  examine<l  four  timesa.Tfxr. 
and  when  a  new  cow  is  purchased  it  is  to  be  examined  without  delay  and  before  the 
milk  is  used.  The  patrons  are  required  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  inspectiu;: 
veterinarian  and  to  at  once  dispose  of  any  animal  pronounced  tnberoolons. 

Prize  FOR  MILK  testing.— In  February,  1891,  the  German  Dairy  Association,  in 
cooperation  with  several  other  dairy  and  agricultural  associations,  offered  a  priieof 
3,000  marks  ($750)  for  the  best  simple  milk  test.  The  judges  appointed  were  Pn*t 
Fleischmann  of  the  Konigsberg  Station,  Dr.  Schrodt  of  the  Kiel  Station,  andBenno 
Martiny  of  Berlin.  By  the  following  October,  the  date  iixed  for  the  beginning  of 
the  testing,  eighteen  milk  tests  were  entered.  Of  these,  thirteen  were  diMcaitleJ 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  test,  leaving  only  &\e  competing 
methods.  The  report  of  the  judges  has  recently  been  made  public.  None  of  the  de- 
vices enabled  tht^  fat  content  of  milk  to  be  determined  as  accurately  without  s  bal- 
ance as  by  gravimetric  methods,  and  none  were  sufficiently  simple  for  practical  u«. 
Three,  however,  were  deemed  worthy  of  mention.  Of  these  the  laetocrtte  with  th* 
new  acid  mixture  stood  first  and  the  other  two  are  not  described.  The  Aasoeiatioi 
has  awarded  300  marks  to  the  first  and  200  marks  to  each  of  the  others,  and  prvpotff 
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tc  repeat  the  offer  of  a  prize  at  an  early  date,  allowing  more  time  than  before  for  the 
working  oat  of  methods. 

In  the  above  trial  the  Babcock  test  proved  nnsatisfactory,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the>  apparatas  furnished  with  it.  The  centrifuge  was  not  built  solidly  enough  to 
allow  its  being  run  at  the  prescribed  rate  of  speed  with  regularity,  and  the  tubes 
vere  not  accurately  graduated  and  often  broke  during  whirling.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  method  might  prove  more  satisfactory  with  improveil  apparatus.  Recently 
a  German  tirm  placed  upon  the  market  improved  apparatus  for  making  the  test,  cost- 
ing $15.     The  test  with  this  apparatus  is  being  subjected  to  rigid  trial. 

Mllk  cake,— In  Volume  iii,  p.  581,  of  the  Record,  reference  was  made  to  a  re- 
cently devised  mode  of  utilizing  centrifugal  skim  milk  by  precipitating  the  casein 
from  it,  mixing  the  dried  casein  with  some  concentrated  feeding  stuff,  and  pressing 
into  cakes  for  feeding  stock.  The  feeding  stuff  used  for  mixing  with  the  casein  is 
varied  so  as  to  produce  a  more  and  a  less  nitrogenous  cake  for  different  purposes. 
Tlie  2fifrdi$k  Meferi-Ttdning  gives  the  composition  of  a  milk  cake  intended  for  feeding 
young  calves  as  follows :  Water  8.85  per  cent,  protein  24,  fat  13.48,  carbohydrates 
48.17,  and  ash  5.50. 

In  feeding  the  cake  is  stirred  up  with  water  or  with  water  and  skim  milk.  Cora- 
pared  with  whole  milk  the  cake  contains  six  times  the  amount  of  protein  and  about 
CcKir  times  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  former.  The  cake  is  said  to  cost  about  one  third 
leu  than  its  equivalent  of  whole  milk.  Artificial  digestion  trials  indicated  that  the 
pvotein  was  highly  digestible.  Feeding  trials  with  young  calves  resulted  satisfac- 
torily. In  these  trials  1  kg.  of  the  cake  was  mixed  with  1|  kg.  of  skim  milk  and  4 
liters  of  water.  Calves  between  24  and  41  days  old  ate  the  mixture  readily  and  in 
large  quantities,  showed  no  ill  effects  from  it,  and  made  good  gains. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTATION.— Through  the  efforts  of 
Trot,  W.  Kirchner,  of  the  agricultural  institute  at  Leipsic,  an  association  for  agri- 
coitaral  experimentation  has  been  formed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  Already  the 
Aisoeiation  has  about  100  members.  It  is  proposed  in  1892  and  1893  to  carry  on  a 
iramber  of  cooperative  fertilizer  experiments,  together  with  feeding  experiments 
%ith  different  breeds  of  cattle  to  compare  the  effect  of  various  rations  on  the  in- 
tfiase  in  live  weight  of  the  animals^  the  dressed  weight,  and  the  quality  and  cost  of 
ttft  meat  produced. 
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Vol.  IV.  KovBMBEB,  1892.  No.  4. 


An  interestiiig  experiment  with  Koch's  tabercnlin  as  a  means  of 
determining  whether  cattle  are  affected  with  taberculosis,  is  reported 
in  Bulletin  No.  21  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  an  abstract  of  whidi 
may  he  found  on  page  359.  More  than  fifty  animals  were  included  in 
the  test,  in  only  two  of  which  the  characteristic  rise  of  temperature  was 
produced  by  the  injection  .of  the  tuberculin.  One  of  these  was  pro- 
nounced healthy  by  a  skilled  veterinarian  who  made  an  independent 
physicsd  examination  of  the  herd.  At  the  same  time  his  diagnosis 
pointed  out  three  animals  as  probably  tuberculous  which  were  not 
Iffoaght  under  suspicion  by  the  Koch  test.  A  post-mortem  examina- 
tion showed  that  the  tuberculin  had  been  a  sure  meims  of  diagnosis, 
while  the  physical  examination  had  been  at  fault  in  indicating  that 
ammais  were  tuberculous  which  were  really  suffering  from  nonconta- 
gioas  lesions  of  the  lungs.  The  present  status  of  this  question  in 
Bnrope  is  thus  summed  up  in  an  editorial  in  the  Berliner  Thierdrztliche 
Woekmschrifi  of  June  16,  1892,  as  translated  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
P^uisylvania  Station  above  referred  to: 

We  rimU  now  stop  pablishing  reports  oh  tabercnlin  in  the  Berlin  Feierinanf  Wuhhf 
inlets  they  contalii  some  new  facte  or  views.  Since  the  pnblication  of  the  rei>orte 
«f  the  extensive  experiments  of  the  Royal  Health  Office  we  may  regard  the  qnestion 
of  the  value  of  tuberculin  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of  cattle  as  settled. 

The  proof  which  has  been  presented  to  our  readers  is  more  than  sufficient.  The 
Rvnlts  are  absolnte  and  gratifying,  and  show  that  tuberculin  is  a  reliable  agent  for 
AH^mlning  tiie  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 

Koch's  discovery  has  been  of  extraordinary  value  to  veterinary  science,  and  the 
km  eases  in  which  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  tuberculin  were  not  satis- 
&etory  do  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  discovery.  The  exceptions  are  of  still 
\h»  importance  since  they  comprise  only  cases  in  which  animals  reacted  without 
bdBg  tabercnlons.  But  since  these  animals  invariably  suffered  from  other  serious 
ftwssflu,  the  owners  did  not  experience  loss  from  the  slaughter  in  consequence  of  the 
ftaetion.  On  the  contrary,  when  animals  do  not  react  after  the  injection  of  tuber- 
«q]xb  it  can  be  said  with  almost  absolute  certainty  that  they  are  free  from  tnbercn- 
Ms,  since  not  a  single  case  has  been  unquestionably  established  in  which  animals 
coBtaining  tobercles  have  not  reacted. 
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When  we  consider  the  insidioas  and  dangerous  character  of 
culosis  as  a  disease  which  may  not  only  be  transmitted  troia  aniiiial| 
animal  but  from  animals  to  men,  the  practical  importance  of  the  i 
covery  of  this  scientific  means  of  diagnosis  appears  to  be  very  ^ 
Certainly  it  should  be  resorted  to  whenever  there  is  reason  to  supp 
that  tuberculosis  exists  in  any  herd.  In  the  case  of  cows  kept  i 
supplying  milk  for  family  use  it  may  even  be  found  desirable  to 
periodical  tests  for  tuberculosis.  There  is  an  increasing  amount  of 
evidence  that  a  considerable  share  of  the  mortality  among  infants  it 
due  to  some  form  of  this  dread  disease.  How  much  of  this  is  derived 
from  infected  milk  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  seems  to  be  clear|f 
shown  that  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  frequently  contains  tte 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  even  when  the  udder  is  healthy.  This  matte 
is  worthy  of  careful  investigation  by  boards  of  health  and  departmesli 
of  milk  inspection.  Koch's  tuberculin  has  proved  a  failure  as  a  direet 
agent  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  but  it  apparently  has  a  great  futore 
as  one  of  those  preventive  remedies  the  widespread  use  of  which  will 
after  a  time  greatly  reduce,  if  not  entirely  banish,  the  ravages  of  ccm- 
tagious  diseases. 


In  the  pursuit  of  purely  practical  results  which  may  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  farming  constituency,  opportunities  for  collecting  data  (rf 
scientific  interest  are  often  overlooked  by  station  workers.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  feeding  experiments  with  dairy 
cows.  A  large  proportion  of  these  experiments  are  made  with  the 
prime  object  of  comparing  the  effect  of  different  feeding  stuffs  or  of 
different  rations  on  the  cost  of  milk  production.  The  method  com 
monly  followed  in  such  cases  is  to  record  the  amount  of  food  eaten  and 
of  milk  produced  in  each  period;  calculate  the  gross  and  perhaps  the 
net  cost  of  the  food  per  quart  or  per  pound  of  milk  produced;  notice  the 
changes  in  live  weight  of  the  cows;  and  ascertain  the  composition  of 
the  milk  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks.  Such  experiments  may 
serve  to  show  for  a  given  set  of  conditions  the  cost  of  milk  with  diflfer- 
ent  feeding  stuffs.  They  may  also  indicate,  though  less  accurately,  the 
cost  of  food  per  pound  of  butter  fat.  But  regarding  the  actual  compo- 
sition of  the  milk  and  the  absolute  yield  of  milk  ingredients  in  differ- 
ent periods,  such  experiments  teach  little  if  anything.  The  variation 
in  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  a  single  cow  from  day  to  day  has 
often  been  shown  to  be  great,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  in  order  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  milk  for  any  period  the  analyses  must 
be  frequent.  The  introduction  of  reliable  rapid  methods  for  testing 
milk  has  made  it  practicable  to  include  in  such  experiments  a  study  of 
the  composition  of  the  milk  of  the  individual  cows  on  trial  By  means 
of  composite  samples  and  a  rapid  milk  test  the  milk  of  each  cow  might 
be  tested  for  fat  morning  and  night  daily.  From  these  results  and  the 
specific  gravity  the  percentage  of  solids  could  be  calculated  by  reliable 
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mnnlas.  Without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  interest  ot  the  ex- 
oriment  from  a  practical  x>oint  of  view,  and  without  any  very  consid- 
t«ble  extra  work  or  expense,  data  could  thus  be  secured  which  would 
ften  be  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  from  a  scientific  stand- 
HHnt.  Id  the  aggregate  such  data  might  go  a  long  way  toward  clear- 
ig  up  the  macb-disputed  question  of  the  effect  of  food  on  the  yield  and 
XHnposition  of  milk. 


According  to  a  recent  account  of  the  experiment  station  movement 
n  Portugal  published  in  Die  Landwirtschaftliche  Versuchs-Stationen^ 
hat  country  contains  at  present  three  stations.  Of  the  twelve  stations 
[>laiined  only  five  were  established,  and  two  of  these  liave  recently  been 
abandoned*  The  remaining  three  are  located  at  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and 
Bvora.  The  director  of  the  first  is  Eamiro  Larcher-Marcal;  of  the  sec- 
ond, Guilb.  Adv.  de  Silveira;  and  of  the  third,  Antonio  Gomes  Ramalho. 
Each  station  has  a  director  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  with  an  assistant. 


Boumania  has  one  experiment  station  {StatfUnea  agronomica),  which 
was  establislied  at  Bucharest  in  1887,  under  the  directorship  of  Cor- 
nelias Roman.  The  station  is  about  to  be  reorganized,  with  an  increased 
appropriation.  The  first  annual  rejwrt  will  soon  be  translated  into  the 
German  language. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  ITALY. 

L.  Paparelli. 

Agricultural  education  in  Italy  is  at  present  mainly  under  tke  direc- 
tion of  tlie  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  but  partly  under  that  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  distributed  in  the  following  schools 
and  courses:  (1)  High  schools  of  agriculture;  (2)  special  agricultural 
schools,  and  sections  of  agriculture  and  survey  in  technical  institatesj 
(3)  practical  schools  of  agriculture;  (4)  courses  of  rural  economy  and 
agriculture  in  universities;  (6)  special  short  courses  given  at  experi- 
ment stations;  (6)  itinerant  chairs  of  agriculture  and  of  viticulture; 
(7)  courses  of  agriculture  in  normal  and  technical  schools;  (8)  agricol- 
tural  instruction  in  elementary  schools;  (9)  private  schools  of  agrical- 
ture.  Besides  these  regular  schools  and  courses  instruction  on  sub- 
jects of  special  interest  is  given  every  year  in  different  districts  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Royal  high  schools  of  agrieulture. — There  are  at  present  in  the  Kiiijr- 
dom  three  high  schools  of  agriculture,  at  Milan,  Pisa,  and  Porticl 
The  school  at  Pisa  is  connected  with  the  Eoyal  University  and  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  while  those  at  Milan 
and  Portici  are  autonomous  and  depend  upon  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  school  at  Milau  was  established  in  1870  and  that  at  Portid  in 
1872.  They  are  organized  in  the  same  manner,  though  with  some  modi- 
fications in  the  courses  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  different 
climatic  conditions  and  by  other  causes.  Their  objects  are  to  give 
young  men  who  have  completed  their  studies  in  a  lyceum  or  in  a  tech- 
nical institute  a  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
rural  industries,  corresponding  to  the  actual  status  of  science;  topro-j 
vide  special  instruction  for  those  desiring  to  become  professors  in  the 
agricultural  branches;  and  to  promote  the  progress  of  agriculture  by 
means  of  experimental  investigations. 

The  average  number  of  students  in  each  school  is  about  fifty.  The 
regular  course  of  study  lasts  three  years.  The  graduates  of  bigh  stand- 
ing who  intend  to  become  professors  are  admitted  to  the  course  rf 
"Magistero,"  which  lasts  two  years.  At  Portici  the  triennial  conraeis 
arranged  as  follows : 

First  year:  General  agriculture,  sericulture,  apiculture,  aoimal  anat- 
omy and  physiology,  inorganic  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  agii- 
S26 
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itanl  physics,  meteorology,  morphological  and  systematic  botany, 
fricoltura]  geology,  mineralogy,  and  drawing. 

Second  year:  Special  agriculture,  zootechnics,  surveying,  industrial 
*awing,  organic  chemistry,  agricultural  chemistry,  analytical  chem- 
try,  physiological  botany,  vegetable  microscopy,  agricultural  ento- 
lology,  rural  laws,  x>olitical  economy,  and  statistics. 
Third  year:  Boral  economy,  bookkeeping,  rural  estimation,  arbori- 
olture,  horticultare,  viticulture,  olive  culture,  forestry,  practical 
Dotedmics,  diseases  of  animals,  surveying,  hydraulics,  drainage,  agri- 
nltural  chemistry,  chemico-rural  technology,  vegetable  pathology, 
"anil  mechanics,  construction,  industrial  drawing,  wine -making,  oil- 
Baking,  and  dairying. 

The  income  of  these  schools  amounts  to  about  $24,000  each  per  an- 
nun,  of  which  three  fifths  are  given  by  the  Government  and  two  fifths 
by  the  Province  and  the  city.  Bach  regular  student  pays  $28  yearly, 
nz,  $20  for  the  lectures  and  $8  for  the  use  of  the  laboratories.  The 
graduating  fees  amount  to  $20  per  student.  Special  students  pay  $4 
for  each  course  taken  and  $3  for  each  certificate  of  studies.  Upon  ex- 
aaunation  two  scholarships  are  given  every  year  for  the  benefit  of 
students  either  in  the  triennial  regular  course  or  in  the  "Magistero'' 
coupae.  Besides  these  the  graduates  are  given  full  fellowships  for  some 
special  branches  to  be  studied  In  schools  of  the  State  or  in  those  of  for- 
^  countries. 

The  school  at  Pisa,  which  has  been  established  much  longer,  differs 
ftom  the  two  above  mentioned  by  having  a  course  of  study  lasting  four 
years,  but  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  graduates  may  also  have  the 
^Diploma  of  Magistero,''  for  which  they  must  matriculate  at  the  begin- 
iiing  of  their  senior  or  last  year  in  order  to  follow  some  special  courses 
^^<p>iwd  to  complete  their  agricultural  instruction  and  to  fit  them  to 
beeome  professors. 

These  three  schools  are  well  equipped  with  scientific  and  technical 
laboratories,  museums,  experimental  fields,  meteorological  observatories, 
^^^^^aries,  etc.    Most  of  the  graduates  become  professors  in  other  schools 
and  officers  in  exi>eriment  stations,  or  occupy  other  Government  posi- 
^M;  there  are  only  a  few  who  devote  themselves  to  farming.    It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  regulation 
that  all  graduating  students  of  the  schools  of  Milan  and  Portici  shall 
spend  one  additional  year  in  practice  on  the  farm  of  the  new  school  of 
viticnltnre  at  Perugia  before  getting  their  diplomas.    The  school  at 
Perugia  owns  more  than  5,900  acres  of  land,  divided  into  five  farms, 
'ep'^entiig  all  cultures  and  industries,  and  doubtless  will  be  a  splen- 
^d  4eld  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  students.    The  results  of 
e^l^eriments  and  investigations  carried  on  by  the  personnel  of  these  in- 
stitutions are  published  in  the  Annals  of  each  school,  in  the  Journal  of 
tte  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  in  the  oflftcial  publications  of  the 
™irtry  of  Agriculture,  and  in  other  scientific  reviews. 
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Special  agricultural  schools, — ^These  schools  have  been  established 
with  the  purpose  of  educating  experts  for  some  of  the  most  important 
cultures  and  industries.  At  present  there  are  the  following  special 
schools:  Royal  Institute  of  Forestry  at  Vallombrosa,  Tuscany;  BoysJ 
Schools  of  Viticulture  and  Oenology  at  Conegliano,  Alba,Avellma, 
Perugia,  Catania  (Sicily),  and  Oagliari  (Sardinia);  Royal  School  of 
Zootechuics  and  Dairying  at  Regglo  d'Bmilia;  Royal  Zo5technical  In- 
stitute at  Palermo,  Sicily;  Royal  School  of  Pomology  and  Horticultare 
at  Florence,  Tuscany;  Royal  School  of  Olive  Culture  and  Oil-Making 
at  Bari,  Puglie. 

Institute  of  Forestry  at  Vallombrosa. — As  early  as  1869  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  established  a  school  of  forestry  in  the  ancient  Abbey  of 
Vallombrosa.  This  place  was  very  suitable  for  such  an  institution  on 
account  of  the  amenity  of  its  climate,  its  healthy  location,  its  nearness 
to  large  and  beautiful  forests,  and  also  because  of  the  large  abbey  build- 
ing. This  school  is  about  23  miles  distant  from  Florence.  The  build- 
ing stands  about  3,117  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  mountains  be- 
hind it  reach  4,698  feet  in  height.  The  forests  annexed  to  the  school 
cover  about  3,632  acres,  and  include  magnificent  representatives  of 
forests  of  chestnuts,  beeches,  and  conifers. 

The  course  of  study  lasts  four  years.  The  scholastic  year  extends 
from  March  to  November.  The  students  are  divided  into  ordinary  and 
extraordinary.  To  the  first  category  belong  those  who  enter  the 
Government  service,  to  the  second  category  those  who  attend  the 
school  with  the  sole  object  of  learning  forestry. 

The  number  of  students  that  can  be  admitted  each  year  is  determined 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  exceed  forty  in  the  four  years'  course.  Admission  is  obtained 
by  competitive  examinations  in  the  following  branches:  Italian  and 
French,  geography,  natural  history,  mathematics,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry. However,  a  certain  number  of  students  who  are  graduates  (?^ 
centiates)  of  a  lyceum  or  of  the  agricultural  and  physico-mathematiial 
sections  of  a  technical  institute,  maybe  admitted  without  examinatioQ. 
The  students  board  and  lodge  in  the  institute,  to  which  they  pay  |1^ 
per  annum.  They  wear  the  official  uniform  of  the  institate,  which 
resembles  that  of  the  Government  forest  officers. 

The  best  student  of  the  graduating  class  may  be  sent  at  the  expenst 
of  the  State  to  study  for  some  time  in  foreign  countries.  All  th«  ordi 
nary  graduate  students  enter  the  State  service  with  the  title  of  Ti« 
Inspector  of  Forests.  AH  students  that  pass  satisfactory  examiuation^ 
at  the  end  of  the  course  are  granted  the  diploma  of  Forestry  Expert 
{Perito  Forestale). 

Every  year  the  students,  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  designated 
by  the  Ministry,  are  allowed  to  make  a  scientific  and  practical  excur8ioi| 
in  the  forests  either  of  the  state  or  of  private  individuals.  Practical 
work  is  required  in  the  forests  of  Yallombrosay  in  the  nurserieSi  andii 
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the  laboratories  and  cabinets  of  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
dendrology,  etc.  A  well-eqnipped  library  is  at  the  disi)08al  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  stndents. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  Institute  of  Yallombrosa  are  as  follows: 

First  year:  Italian  literature,  French  language,  inorganic  and  an- 
alytical chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  physics  (with  laboratory  work), 
morphology  and  classification  of  plants,  advanced  algebra,  geometry, 
and  drawing. 

Second  year:  Italian  literature,  French  language,  zoology,  organic 
chemistry  applied  to  forestry,  systematic  botany,  forest  economy  and 
technology,  German  language,  drawing,  trigonometry,  and  analytical 
geometry. 

Third  year:  Surveying,  forestry  mathematics,  forestry  (plan,  man- 
agement, protection,  etc.),  German  language,  mechanics,  vegetable 
pa&ology  and  physiology,  and  general  and  special  agriculture. 

Fonrth  year:  Estimation  of  forests  (with  practice  of  surveying),  for- 
estry (forest  regulations,  practical  application),  forest  laws,  civil,  road, 
and  hydraulic  architecture  applied  to  forestry,  botanical  geography, 
German  language,  and  drawing. 

For  the  year  1891-'92  the  income  of  the  institute  was  $10,020;  this 
sum  also  covered  the  other  outside  expenses  for  the  dissemination  of 
fcrest  instruction, 

Royd  sehooh  of  viticulture  and  cenology. — The  object  of  these  schools 
is  to  train  technical  directors  for  important  vineyards  and  wineries, 
managers  for  vineyards,  and  cellar  masters.  Two  independent  courses 
aw  offered,  one  of  four  and  the  other  of  two  or  three  years.  The  sub- 
jects embraced  in  the  four  years^  course  are  Italian  literature,  French, 
Strman,  or  English,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  physics,  mechan- 
fca,  snryejring,  drawing,  bookkeeping,  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology, 
lH)4any,chemistry, vegetable  pathology,  agriculture, viticulture,  cenology, 
*fcemical  technology  of  wines  and  secondary  products,  laws  regarding 
Ae  wine  industry,  and  commerce.  From  two  to  six  hours  per  day  are 
wenpied  in  practical  work  in  the  cabinets,  laboratories,  vineyards, 
ftDars,  and  distillery.  Besides  the  work  of  instruction,  these  schools 
*ny  on  investigations  regarding  the  culture  and  diseases  of  grapes 
•ad  other  cultivated  plants,  the  preparation  and  conservation  of  wines, 
ttd  other  subjects  connected  with  related  industries. 

ioffti  School  of  Zooteehnics  and  Dairying  at  Reggio  WEmilia, — This 
■*W)1  W8W  established  in  1879  with  the  object  of  preparing  experts  for 
••Kng  animals  and  for  dairying.  The  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
*tict4on  is  given  in  a  biennial  course,  though  graduate  students  of 
I  |wd  standing  may  have  a  third  year  of  advanced  study.  Besides  the" 
■•tHWtion,  the  school  carries  on  investigations  and  experiments  con- 
••^ng  zooteehnics  and  dairjdng.  The  subjects  taught  are  Italian 
■ipttge,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  mineralogy, 
l*ihgy»^tany,  physics,  general  and  applied  chemistry,  dairying,  ani- 
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mal  anatomy,  physiology,  zoogony,  hygiene,  zoology,  zootechnica^ 
penmanship.    The  practical  work  is  obhgatory,  and  varies  firom 
eight  hours  daily. 

The  students  of  the  advanced  course  attend  special  lectares  on 
uics,  dairying,  applied  chemistry,  etc.,  and  take  part  in  the 
work  of  the  dairy,  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  the  stables.    For 
work  they  receive  a  certain  sum,  which  is  subtracted  from  that  reqi 
for  their  living  at  the  school. 

Royal  Zobtechnical  Institute  at  Palermo. — ^This  institution, 
in  1884,  has  for  its  objects  (1)  to  disseminate  in  the  Island  of 
selected  breeds  of  the  races  of  domestic  animals  best  adapted  to 
conditions;  (2)  to  favor  the  raising  of  imported  animals  and  to  expM^'l 
ment  in  crossing  with  native  races,  supplying  the  breeding  animab  vl 
the  farmers;  (3)  to  promote  the  improvement  of  native  races  by  8d»  * 
tion;  (4)  to  serve  as  a  breeding  station;  (5)  to  promote  the  culi«i%.  \ 
harvesting,  and  curing  of  forage  plants  with  reference  to  maintainiaf 
an  adequate  food  supply  for  domestic  animals  during  times  of  ditmAi 
(6)  to  promote  the  increase  of  domestic  animals  in  the  island,  and  li 
disseminate,  by  means  of  publications,  by  lectures,  and  even  by  the  it  ' 
mission  of  students  to  the  institute,  the  proper  pi^actice  of  zootedmiei 
and  prairie  culture.    The  scientific  personnel  of  the  institute  incladtti 
director  and  a  veterinary  surgeon.    The  annual  exi>en8e  of  the  iiufr 
tute  amounts  to  about  $1,400. 

Royal  School  of  Pomology  and  Horticulture  at  Florence. — ^This  sehooi, 
which  was  established  in  1882,  has  for  its  object  the  training  of  experts 
in  pomology  and  horticulture.  The  instruction  is  given  in  three  ycMS 
and  is  mostly  practical.  The  branches  taught  are  the  following:  Ital- 
ian, French,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  physka^ 
chemistry,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, landscape  gardening,  floriculture,  surveying,  drawing,  and  p^- 
manship. 

Royal  School  of  Olive  Culture  and  Oil-Making  at  Bari. — ^This  school 
was  established  in  1881,  to  give  special  instruction  to  persons  intwid- 
ing  to  become  olive  culturists  and  oil  makers.  The  students  work  from 
five  to  eight  hours  daily  on  the  farm  and  in  the  olive  orchard  and  oil 
mill.  This  practical  work  is  accompanied  by  lectures  on  the  elements 
of  the  following  branches  during  a  three-years' course:  Italian  language^ 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  drawing,  penmanship, 
general  and  special  agriculture,  zootechnics,  rural  economy,  natural 
history,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  mineralogy,  oUve  culture,  oil-makiiig, 
rural  industries,  and  surveying. 

.  Sections  of  agriculture  and  surveying  in  the  royal  technical  instiMes.— 
These  institutes  or  colleges  were  established  in  1859,  and  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  The  sections  that 
maybe  in  each  college  are  the  following:  (1)  Physico-mathematicalT 
(2)  agricultural,  (3)  surveying,  (4)  commercial,  (5)  industrial.    Their 
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olject  is  to  iwpepare  experts  in  the  different  lines.  There  are  at  present 
in  Italy  sixty  technical  institutes,  distributed  in  the  different  provinces 
of  the  State. 

Royal  practical  schools  of  agriculture. — ^The  systematic  establishment 
of  these  schools  was  begun  in  1880,  with  the  understanding  that  grad- 
nally  each  province  should  be  provided  with  one  or  even  two  or  three 
of  these  schools.  At  present  there  are  in  Italy  twenty-four  practical 
schools  of  agriculture.  Their  object  is  the  dissemination  of  an  ele- 
mentary tiieoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  related 
industries.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  three  years, 
but  if  necessary  a  fourth  year  may  be  added,  with  a  special  program. 
The  program  of  studies  is  the  same  for  all  practical  schools,  though 
there  may  be  some  modifications  rendered  necessary  by  local  needs  of 
the  schools.  The  branches  taught  in  the  triennial  course  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Italian  language,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  botany, 
physks,  drawing,  general  bookkeeping,  agriculture,  chemistry,  zoology, 
aootechnics,  and  surveying.  Practical  work  is  obligatory  for  six  to 
(even  hours  daily.  The  students  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  those  of 
fecial  schools  of  agriculture,  also  receive  instruction  in  military  drill 
once  a  week.  All  who  have  received  an  elementary  education  can  be 
admitted  to  these  schools.  Students  lodge  and  board  in  the  school,  to 
which  they  pay  about  $70  yearly.  Each  school  is  well  provided  with 
lahoratories,  machines,  and  farms  for  the  technical  instruction  of  the 
^doits, 

Comr$e$  of  rural  economy  and  agriculture  in  tmiversities  or  high  insti- 
l«fe>.— A  chair  of  rural  economy  and  estimation  is  maintained  in  the 
nyal  schools  of  applied  engineering,  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
w  eonnected  with  universities.  These  schools  are  located  at  Turin, 
Bonie,  Naples,  Padua,  Bologna,  Pisa,  and  Palermo.  Courses  in  agri- 
cnhore  and  rural  economy  and  estimation  are  given  in  the  Royal  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Milan  and  at  the  University  of  Perugia.  These 
ukooiA  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

B^eeial  short  courses  at  experiment  stations, — Courses  in  silk  culture, 

Mtt  fcr  men  and  another  for  women,  are  given  every  year  at  the  Royal 

Btitkm  of  Sericulture  in  Padua.    The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  order 

,  te&Tor  the  provinces  where  sericulture  has  or  may  have  a  special  im- 

i  intfttkce,  grants  yearly  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  to  such  prov- 

'  iMs.   Those  who  complete  the  theoretical  and  practical  course  of 

I  ftt  station  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  are  given  the  title  of 

ftiector  of  Observatory  of  Sericulture. 

^eei^  courses  of  sericulture  and  apiculture  are  also  given  in  the 
a^bi  schools  oi  agriculture  at  Milan  and  Portici.  In  the  latter  has 
i  kea  established  an  apiary,  intended  principally  for  instruction. 
\  A  qiecial  theoretical  and  practical  course  in  dairying  is  given  every 
j  yeir  m  the  Royal  Station  of  Dairying  at  Lodi.  The  course  lasts  three 
I  •wflis,  from  September  1  to  November  30.    Those  who  oomplete  the 
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course  and  pass  a  satisfoctory  examinatioii  both  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  dairying  are  given  the  title  of  Director  of  Dairy  Obaerra- 
tories.  For  this  course  also  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  puts  at  tiie 
disposition  of  the  provinces  a  certain  number  of  scholarships.  Practi- 
cal instruction  in  dairying  is  given  yearly  also  in  the  dairy  observ- 
atories and  in  several  of  the  practical  schools  of  agriculture. 

Itinerant  chairs  of  agriculture^  viticulture^  a>nd  cmology, — ^This  kind 
of  instruction  was  started  in  1887,  but  has  only  developed  reoentiy, 
especially  in  the  lines  of  viticulture  and  CBUology.  At  present  thffe 
is  an  itinerant  chair  of  agriculture  in  the  region  of  Polesine^  with  head- 
quarters at  Eovigo,  and  there  are  five  itinerant  chairs  of  viticnltaie 
and  cenology  at  Gattinara  (Province  of  Novara),  Solmona  (Aquila), 
Marino  (Rome),  Rionero  in  Volture  (Potenza),  and  Kicastro  (Catanzara). 
The  task  of  each  chair  is  the  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of  tiie 
localities,  to  know  what  is  done  and  why  it  is  done,  in  agriculture,  in 
viticulture,  and  in  cenology,  and  hence  inculcate  by  any  iK>8sible  mouis 
(by  lectures,  by  practical  experiments  in  the  fields,  in  vineyards,  wid  in 
cellars,  by  analyses  of  the  products,  etc.)  what  should  be  done  and 
what  could  be  done  better.  It  is  the  advice  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture that  at  the  end  of  five  years  at  most  the  location  of  the  diair 
should  change.  Great  practical  benefits  are  derived  from  such  in8tra^ 
tion,  and  many  other  provinces  are  asking  the  Ministry  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  chairs. 

Courses  of  agriculture  in  normal  and  technical  schools, — ^By  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  of  Public  Instraction, 
since  1866  agricultural  instruction  has  been  introduced  in  normal 
schools,  but  it  was  rendered  obligatory  in  1880.  Most  of  the  schorfa 
have  an  agricultural  garden.  The  expenses  of  instruction  are  divided 
equally  between  the  two  Ministries.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  also 
gives  subsidies  from  time  to  time. 

The  number  of  normal  schools  for  men  which  have  the  regular  income 
from  the  Ministries  is  twenty.  In  normal  schools  for  women  agricul- 
tural instruction  was  started  in  1879-'80  in  the  school  of  XJdine.  This 
school  has  a  special  agricultural  section,  with  a  biennial  course.  Moat 
of  the  women  who  at  present  teach  agriculture  in  other  normal  schools 
come  from  that  section.  Ten  other  normal  schools  for  women  have 
agricultural  instruction.  The  students  are  taught  the  fundameDtal 
principles  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  fruit  culture,  and  floricultoref 
also  sericulture,  apiculture,  aviculture,  etc.,  and  the  preparation  wd 
and  conservation  of  alimentary  products. 

In  the  Queen  Margherita's  College  at  Anagni  (Borne)  there  is  a 
special  lady  teacher  for  agriculture.  The  school  has  also  an  agrieot 
tural  garden,  where  the  students  can  do  practical  work.  This  instmo 
tion  was  organized  in  1890.  The  expenses  are  borne  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture. 
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!  'tlfte  technical  schools  of  Citta  di  Castello,  Fano,  and  Bitnini  an 
Lonal  fourth-year  course  has  been  established  for  instruction  in 
^tdeal  and  practical  agriculture. 

Itural  instruction  in  elementary  schoolSj  agricultural  colonies, 
-Tlris  instruction  was  recommended  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
le    early  seventies^  but  it  has  been  put  in  regular  operation  only 
ig  late  years.    The  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  who  have  at- 
led   regularly  a  normal  school  where  agriculture  is  taught,  or  by 
who  have  attended  with  success  the  course  of  agricultural 
promoted  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.    In  the  scholastic 
or  1890-^1  the  number  of  teachers  who  gave  instruction  in  agri- 
in  elementary  schools  was  live  hundred  and  fifty-five.    The 
5tpy  of  Agriculture  gives  every  year  a  subsidy  to  the  teachers 
[  eharge  of  this  instruction  besides  their  ordinary  duties. 
lementary  instruction,  but  entirely  practical,  is  given  in  the  so- 
agricultural  colonies,  which  are  provided  with  more  or  less 
ive  farms,  where  the  work  is  done  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
institutions  are  of  two  classes,  free  colonies  and  reformatory 
ies.     In  both  the  pupils  admitted  come  firom  i>oor  families  and 
letiioes  are  orphans  or  foundlings.    The  reformatory  colonies  are 
ively  intended  for  youths  of  bad  instincts.    There  moral  educa- 
18  combined  with  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  rural 
Btries^  as  in  the  free  colonies. 
^^rivate  agricultural  schools. — Elementary  and  practical  instruction  in 
Itnral  branches  is  also  given  in  several  private  institutions,  which 
^GoTemmenfc  aids  and  over  which  it  exercises  some  surveillance  by 
)vaJ  of  the  programs  of  studies,  by  the  granting  of  subsidies,  by 
ion,  or  by  sending  an  ofKcial  representative  to  the  final  exainina- 

8378—2^0.  4 3  . 
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ABSTRACTS  OP  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATHUB 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BOTAHT. 

A.  C.  Tbub,  Editor. 

Report  of  botanist  for  1891,  F.  L.  Habyey  {Maine  Sta.  Bepori 
for  1891,  pp.  175-167,  plate  1). — ^A  r^sum6  of  the  work  done  during  1891 
in  the  following  lines:  (1)  Tests  of  the  vitality  and  pnrity  of  seeds;  (2) 
notes  on  weeds  j  (3)  examination  of  several  species  of  mosses  with  ref 
erence  to  their  value  as  forage  plants;  (4)  the  continuation  of  the  study 
of  x>otato  rot  and  black  knot;  (5)  extension  of  the  station  herbarium* 
In  the  chemical  examination  of  mosses  one  species,  Hypnum  splendetUj 
was  found  to  contain  as  much  nitrogenous  matter  as  timotJiy  hay,  bat 
its  degree  of  digestibility  was  only  36  per  cent  as  compared  with  72  p«- 
cent  for  timothy.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  following  sx>eGies  rf 
weeds:  Jamestown  weed  or  thorn  apple  {Datura  stramonium)^  white 
radish  {Baphanus  raphanistrum),  yellow  dock  {Bumex  criynis)^  and 
chess  or  cheat  {Bromus  secalinua). 


METEOBOLOOT. 

Meteorological  observationB,  L.  O.  Gabpbnteb  {Colorado  SiA. 

Beportfor  1891,  pp.  57-72,  78-84,  89-97,  diagram  i).— Tables  give  the 
total  amount  and  daily  variations  (forenoon  and  afternoon)  of  suimhine 
for  each  month  of  189  L  at  Fort  Collins,  Bocky  Ford,  and  San  Luis; 
daily  thermometer  readings  and  range  of  temperature  for  each  month, 
and  average  daily  barometric  pressure  at  Fort  Collins;  the  comi)aratiYe 
meteorological  conditions  at  Fort  Collins  and  Manhattan  (difference  in 
elevation  3,500  feet),  and  annual  summaries  of  meteorological  observ»^ 
tions  at  the  station  (Fort  Collins)  and  at  the  Ehivide,  San  Lois, 
Arkansas  Valley  Substations. 
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Camparaiive  observations  at  Fort  Collins  and  Manhattan, 


Mean 
dew. 
point. 

Mean 
relative 
bomidity. 

Mean. 
7  a.m. 

Mean. 
7  p.m. 

Mini- 
mum, 
7  a.  m. 

DaUy 
mean. 

rmidJ^rm                        

39.29 
37.40 

45.26 
36.30 

-13.70 
—  6.00 

36.85 
42.28 

25.78 
81.55 

65.57 

^♦■hinm    , 

69.41 

Meteorological  smnmary,  Jaxmary-Jiily,  1892  (Massachusetts 
State  8ta.  BuL  N^o.  43^  Aug.^  1892^  p.  1).—A  tabular  statement  ot 
the  highest^  lowest,  and  mean  temperature,  precipitation,  prevailing 
wind,  and  cloudiness  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1892.  The  maximum 
temperature  was  94,5^  F.  (June  4),  the  minimum  10°  (January  17),  and 
the  mean  45.oS^. 

SOILS. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor. 

Soil  temperatnres  and  terrestrial  radiation,  L.  O.  Gabpenteb 

{Colorado  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  73-78,  85-88).— A  tabular  record 

»Dd  diagram  show  the  weekly  means  of  soil  temperatures  at  depths  of 

from  3  to  72  inches  for  three  sets  of  soil  thermometers  placed  in  soils 

varying  in  elevation  and  moisture.    "  Set  A  is  on  a  slope  facing  south, 

grassed,  in  a  sandy  clay  soil.    Set  B  is  in  a  low  place  with  dark  soil 

ttd  ground  water  at  a  depth  of  about  5  feet;  this  is  subject  to  irri- 

galioo.    Set  G  is  on  a  knoll  near  the  college  barn  and  on  the  north- 

ttn  slope.'' 

Soil  temperatures  at  different  d^ths. 


Deptha. 


Set 


Maxi- 
mom. 


Date. 


Mini, 
mum. 


Date. 


Range. 


6 

n 

Sliaebee 


A 
A 
B 
C 
B 
C 
A 

B 

il 

B 
C 
A 
B 


Degrees, 
84.0 
80.6 
69.8 
77.7 
66.8 
75.3 
68.7 

63.7 
7L8 
65.6 

62.2 
67.4 
68.8 
68.5 


Jnly24 

July  11 

JolyO 

July  23 

August  15 

July  23.., 

July  26 

August  15 

July  80 

August  16,  17,  19, 
and  20. 

August  20 

July  30 

September  17 

August  20 


Degrees. 
17.8 
21.9 
28.5 
23.2 
31.4 
26.0 
32.1 

34.6 
30.7 
34.0 

36.6 
34.1 
30.0 
40.5 


Degrees. 

Pebruary  9... 

66  2 

February  10 

58.7 

February  12 - 

41  3 

....do 

54.5 

....do 

85.4 

....do 

49.3 

February    14, 

16, 

36.6 

and  17. 

'March  14 

29.1 

February  12 

41. 1 

Febniary  19, 
23,  and  26. 

22, 

31.6 

March  14 

25.6 

February  19 

33.3 

March  12-23 

24.8 

March    14 

and 

28.0 

April  10. 

**A  comparison  of  the  temperatures  at  the  different  depths  will  show 
ftsi  during  the  winter  season  the  soil  is  coldest  at  the  surface,  and  that 
li  warming  takes  place  the  surfoce  warms  the  fastest,  so  that  after 
Hie  Ist  of  April  the  surface  becomes  the  warmest.'' 

Daily  readings  of  terrestrial  radiation  thermometers  for  each  month 
9tlMl  are  also  tabulated. 
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FEBTUIZEES. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor. 

On  the  Gunning-^eldahl  method  and  a  modification  applica- 
ble in  the  presence  of  nitrates,  A.  L.  Winton  {Connecticut  Slate 
Sta.  Bui.  No.  112^  JunCj  1892,  pp.  4). — ^Comparative  determinadons  of 
nitrogen  in  cotton-seed  meal,  castor  pomace,  tankage,  bone,  fish,  guano, 
and  mixed  fertilizers  free  from  nitrates  by  the  Kjeldahl  and  Gunning 
methods,  are  reported.  These  results,  as  well  as  those  "  obtained  by 
Gunning,*  Atterberg,t  Van  Slyke,t  and  others,  on  fodders,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, fertilizers  free  from  nitrates,  and  various  organic  substances, 
show  that  this  [the  Gunning]  method  is  fuUy  as  accurate  as  the  ordi- 
nary Kjeldahl  method  and  in  some  cases  gives  better  results."  It  also 
appears  to  i)ossess  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to  the  determina- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  various  alkaloids,  azo-compounds,  and  bodies  of  the 
aromatic  series.  It  is  not,  however,  applicable  to  the  determination  of 
nitrogen  in  nitrates,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  fertilizer  analysis 
it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  method  which  secures  this  result  A 
modification  of  the  Gunning  method,  which  hj«  given  satisfoctory 
results  in  this  respect,  is  described  as  follows : 

The  material,  0.5  to  1  gram,  is  digested  with  30  c.  c.  of  Scovell's  salicylic-aeid  mix- 
ture (30  c.  c  of  sulphuric  acid  and  2  grams  of  salicylic  aoid)  in  a  flask  of  600  c.  c. 
capacity  for  two  hours,  with  frequent  shaking.  Two  grams  of  zinc  dost  are  thea 
slowly  added,  with  continual  shaking,  and  the  flask  heated,  at  flrst  gently,  nntil 
after  a  few  minutes'  boiling  dense  fumes  are  no  longer  given  off.  Thus  far  the  proc- 
ess is  the  same  as  in  the  Scovell-Kjeldahl  method  (the  official  method  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists),  except  that  the  digestion  is  continued  for 
two  hours,  which  in  some  cases  the  writer  has  fonud  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  complete  solution  of  the  nitrate.  Ten  to  12  grams  of  potassiam  sulphate 
are  next  added  and  the  boiling  continued  for  a  little  time  after  the  solution  is  color- 
less, or,  if  iron  is  present,  has  a  light  straw  color  which  remains  unchanged.  On  cool- 
ing, as  the  mixture  begins  to  solidify,  water  is  added,  at  first  slowly,  with  shaking, 
and  the  distillation  with  caustic  soda  is  carried  on  in  the  nsnal  manner. 

[A  table  gives  the  results  obtained  on  nitrates  and  fertilizers  containing  nitrates] 
by  the  official  method  and  the  method  here  described,  together  with  the  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  nitrates  as  determined  by  the  Schulze-Tiemann  method. 

The  average  of  the  twenty-five  determinations  by  the  Scovell-Jodlbaner  method 
is  4.64  per  cent ;  by  the  proposed  method,  4.65.  The  greatest  discrepancy  in  any  in- 
stance is  one  tenth  per  cent ;  the  average  discrepancy,  0.05  per  cent.  In  ten  eases 
the  proposed  method  gave  the  lower  result;  in  thirteen  cases,  the  higher  reealt. 

Analyses  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  cotton-hull  ashes  {Conne^icni 

State  Sta.  Bui.  No.  113,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  7).— Tabulated  analyses  of  9 
samples  of  cotton- seed  meal  and  23  of  cotton-bull  ashes,  together  witb 
trade  values  for  1892  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in  raw  materialfi  and 
chemicals,  and  notes  on  valuation. 

*  Zeitsch.  anal.  Chem.»  28, 188. 

t  Chem.  Zeitsch.,  14,  509. 

X  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Chem.  Bui.  31,142. 
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Hie  ayenige  composition  of  the  9  samples  [of  cotton-seed  meal]  analyzed  this  year 
18;  nilrogen  7.06  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  2.67  per  cent,  potash  1.73  per  cent.  The 
average  cost  of  nitrogen  in  ootton-seed  meal  has  been  14.9  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
extremes  were  14.0  and  16.3  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  cost  of  the  ashes,  ezolndiug  4  samples  [admitted  to  be  of  inferior 
quality],  was  $36.31  per  ton,  and  the  average  valuation  $40.56.  Or,  differently  ex- 
prefiaed,  water-soluble  potash  cost  4.8  cents  on  the  average.  In  individual  cases 
water-aoluble  potash  cost  3.2  cents  per  pound  at  the  lowest  and  6.3  cents  at  the 
bigiiest. 

Fertilizers,  N".  T.  Lupton  {Alabama  College  8ta.  Bui.  N^o.  38y  July, 
lS92y  pp.  63). — ^Tliis  is  a  report  on  fertilizer  inspection  in  Alabama  for 
the  nine  months  ending  Jnly  1, 1892,  and  includes  statistics  of  the  fer- 
tilizer trade  in  Alabama;  notes  on  valuation;  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  phosphate  deposits  of  Florida ;  tabulated  anal- 
jrsc*  of  357  samples  of  fertilizing  mateirials,  including  compound  ferti- 
lizers, tankage,  natural  phosphates,  marl,  and  clay;  a  list  of  guarantied 
analjrses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  filed  in  the  oflBce  of  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  by  dealers  and  manufacturers,  and  of  licenses  issued; 
and  the  text  of  laws  relating  to  fertilizers  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  tons  [of  fertilizers]  sold  in  Alabama  during  the  past  five  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  record  kept  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Season  of  1887-'88,  62,575  tons;  188S-'89,  71,605;  1889-'90,  99,818;  1890-'91, 
115,735;  1891-^92,  83,323. 

The  decrease  of  about  28  per  cent  in  sales  during  the  present  season,  as  shown  in 
the  above  statement,  is  not  attributable  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
^ertitizen  so  much  as  to  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  reduction  in  the 
acreige  placed  under  cultivation.  In  Georgia  over  300,000  tons  were  sold  last  year, 
while  during  the  season  now  closing  the  sales  have  not  much  exceeded  200,000  tons. 
A  dmilar  decrease  has  prevailed  generally  in  the  cotton-growing  States. 

The  market  value  of  manufactured  fertilizers  has  undergone  very  little  if  any 
cliange  since  last  year. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers  {Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Bui.  JSTo.  43,  Aug., 
lS92j^,  8-12). — ^Tabnlat^  analyses  of  47  samples  of  fertilizing  mate- 
ria^ iDclnding  compound  fertilizers,  bone,  wood  a^hes,  cotton -hull  ashes, 
and  Florida  phosphate,  and  a  statement  of  the  basis  of  valuation  of 
fertiKzers  for  1892. 

Fertilizer  inspection  in  Rhode  Island,  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  B.  L. 
Haktwell  (JK^ef^  Island  Sta.  Bui.  J^o.  18,  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  53-58).— 
Analyses  of  29  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  advisability  of 
IwyiDg  wood  ashes  (which  are  subject  to  inspection  in  Rhode  Island) 
only  upon  guaranty  of  composition  is  urged  upon  purchasers. 
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A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

Removing  tassels  from  com,  G.  C.  Watson  {Ifew  Fork  CanMi 
Bta.  Bui  No.  40,  July,  189J2,  pp.  97-103). 

Synopsis, — ^Two  experiments  are  reported,  in  one  of  which  the  tassels  were  reDOvat ' 
from  alternate  rows  and  in  the  other  from  three  fourths  of  the  rows.     The  lusill 
showed  no  uniformity  in  gain  or  loss  in  yield  from  removing  the  tassels.    Sat- 
lar  experiments  at  other  stations  are  cited.    The  weight  and  oompositioB  if 
anthers  and  pollen  f^om  selected  stalks  are  given. 

A  report  on  two  experiments  in  continuation  of  that  recorded  is 
Bulletin  No.  26  of  the  station  (E.  8.  E.,  vol.  n,  p.  505).  In  one  experi* 
ment  the  tassels  were  removed  by  hand,  soon  after  they  appeared,  tarn 
alternate  rows  in  a  plat  containing  twenty-five  rows  of  sev^ity-tw 
hills  each.  In  the  other  experiment  the  tassels  were  removed  firan 
three  fourths  of  the  rows  in  a  plat  containing  twenty-one  rows  of  scr- 
enty-two  hills  each. 

The  variety  of  com  was  Sibley  Pride  of  the  North.  It  was  planted  the  last  week 
in  April,  in  fertile,  dry,  gravelly  soil,  in  hills  3^  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  rows  3  fcrt 
8  inches  apart.  The  first  tassels  were  removed  July  24,  1891,  and  on  each  of  Uie  f«l- 
lowing  dates  all  tassels  were  removed  that  had  made  their  appearance  since  the  |«e- 
vions  picking:  July  28,  and  August  1,  7,  and  15.  The  corn  was  allowed  to  stattd 
until  fully  ripe. 

The  results  as  given  in  detail  in  tables  ^'  show  that  there  was  no 
marked  gain  from  removing  the  tassels  and  no  uniformity  in  gain  or 
loss  in  yield  with  respect  to  the  treated  and  untreated  rows.  •  •  • 
The  synopsis  of  the  results  of  this  experiment  is  given  in  the  following 
table,  with  those  of  the  experiment  of  the  previous  year:" 


Naniber  of  good  ears 

Nnmber  of  poor  ears 

Namber  of  abortive  ears 

Total  number  of  ears 

Weight  of  good  ears,  poundb 
Weight  of  poor  ears,  xK>ands 
Kamber  of  stalks , 


ComparatiTe  yield, 
1891. 


Tassels 
left  on. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Tassels 
removed. 


109 
110 
142 
121 

99 
110 

98 


ComparatiT«  yieli 
1896. 


Tassels     Tass^ 
left  on. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


151 
U\ 

r, 

155 


The  results  of  similar  experiments  at  other  stations  are  given  fiom 
the  following  publications:  Bulletin  Ko.  20  of  the  Illinois  Station,  An- 
nual Eeport  of  the  Maryland  Station  for  1891,  Bulletin  'So.  19  of  tiie 
Nebraska  Station,  and  Bulletin  No.  30  of  the  Kansas  Station  (E.  8.R^ 
voL  m,  p.  849;  iv,  p.  37;  ill,  p.  703;  in,  p.  858). 

The  results  of  the  experiment  at  the  lUinois  station  and  the  one  made  here  list 
year  practically  show  no  gain  or  loss  in  com  production.  Those  made  at  the 
Maryland  and  Nebraska  Stations  show  a  loss,  while  the  Kansas  experiment  and  ours 
of  1890  show  a  marked  increase.    •    •    • 
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To  get  some  idea,  if  possible,  of  the  amoant  of  plant  food  lost  to  the  plant  and  giyen 
off  in  the  form  of  anthers  and  pollen,  the  following  test  was  made  in  the  nniversity 
cornfield  last  year,  on  the  same  yariety  of  com  and  nnder  similar  conditions  as  was 
the  detasseltng  experiment. 

Large  paper  bags  were  tied  over  the  tassels  before  they  had  become  expanded,  the 
l»agB  being  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  tassel  to  expand,  and  were  securely  tied 
ibont  the  stalk  to  prevent  the  ^cape  of  any  pollen.  These  bags  were  tied  on  the 
BtiUks  July  30  to  Angost  3  and  taken  to  the  station  chemist,  Mr.  H.  Snyder,  August 
13,  who  reported  that  an  average  of  six  stalks  gave  7.02  grams  of  anthers  and  3.49 
grams  of  pollen.  An  analysis  of  the  anthers  and  pollen  gave  the  following  compo- 
sition: 


Anthers. 


Pollen. 


Wttot 

Ash 

Pit  tether  extMct) 

Ciwle  fiber 

Ornde  protein 

CvhohjdnUes  (nitrogen-firee  extract). 


Per  cent. 
34.56 
4.78 
2.07 
14.49 
14.27 


Percent. 

27.27 

2.13 

0.94 

17."  ii 

52.55 


100.00 


100.00 


Allowing  the  com  to  be  planted  in  hills  3  feet  6  inches'  apart  each  way,  and  three 
stalks  to  the  hill,  the  amount  and  composition  of  pollen  per  stalk  will  give  2.25 
poandB  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  and  the  anthers  will  give  3,76  pounds  per  acre,  or  6.01 
poonds  in  all,  which  makes  the  loss  of  nitrogen  to  the  plant  very  considerable,  equal 
to  a  very  liberal  application  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Experiments  with  com  and  cotton  at  Looisiana  State  Station, 
1891,  D.  N .  B ARROW  (Louisiana  Sias.  Bui.  JVo.  17 j  2d  ser.jpp,  468-496). — 
The  experiments  reported  in  this  bulletin  were  in  continuation  of  those 
recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  7  (second  series)  of  the  station  (B.  S.  E.,  vol. 
n,  p.  571).  The  season  was  characterized  by  extremes  of  wet  and  dry 
weather,  which  materially  affected  the  results  of  the  experiments. 

Com,  test  of  varieties  (p.  489). — ^Fourteen  varieties  were  planted,  but 
the  results  were  not  considered  worth  reporting  in  detail. 

Com^  planting  at  different  distances  (pp.  489, 490). — ^Notes  and  tabu- 
lated data  on  an  experiment  in  which  com  was  planted  in  rows  4  and  5 
ftet  apart,  at  distances  of  18  and  24  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  thinned 
to  one  and  two  stalks  in  the  hill.  The  best  results  were  with  one  stalk 
in  hills  18  inches  apart  in  5-foot  rows. 

Corn^  flat  culture  (p.  490). — The  yields  from  growing  one  stalk  in 
Mis  3  feet  apart  in  4-foot  rows  with  flat  culture  was  52.7  bushels  per 
acre  in  1891  as  compared  with  42.4  bushels  in  1890.  The  difference  in 
yidd  is  attributed  primarily  to  difference  in  the  seasons. 

(kruj  experiments  with  fertilizers  (pp.  490-494). — An  experiment  in 
9pfijbig  fertilizers  all  at  one  time  and  at  different  times  is  briefly  re- 
ported, the  results  being  inconclusive.  Kotes  and  tabulated  data  are 
gif^ii  for  experiments  with  xarious  combinations  of  potash,  phosphoric 
kM,  and  nitrogen,  in  different  forms,  as  in  previous  years.  The  results 
flf  ttie  experiments  thus  far  made  indicate  that  the  soil  used  does  not 
tnpnre  potash,  but  is  benefited  by  the  application  of  nitrogen  and  phos- 
Jhoneacid. 
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Cottony  test  of  varieties  (pp.  494,  495). — ^Tabulated  dat»  of  jields  of 
seed  and  lint  are  given  for  25  varieties.  The  largest  yields  of  seed  and 
lint  were  produced  by  Boyd  Prolific,  Fishburn,  Haggaman,  Peeriesa, 
Welbom  Pet,  Bolivar  County,  and  Dickson. 

Cotton^  experiments  with  fertilizers  (pp.  495,  496). — ^Experiments  simi- 
lar to  those  with  com  were  made,  but  as  the  results  were  inconchud^'* 
details  are  not  given. 

Sngar  cane  analyses,  B.  B.  Boss  {Louisiana  8ta.  Bui.  No.  17j2dser,^ 
p.  496). — ^Tabulated  analyBes  of  11  foreign  varieties  which  are  being 
tested  at  the  Louisiana  State  Station.  The  results  as  compared  with 
those  of  previous  analyses  indicate  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  suctosc 
as  these  varieties  become  acclimated. 

Field  experiments  with  wheat,  W.  C.  Latta  {Indiana  8ta.  BuL 
No.  41y  Aug.j  1892^  pp.  83-100). 

Sjfnopsis, — A  report  on  experiments  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Tost  of  TarietiM, 
(2)  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  (3)  early  and  late  seeding,  (4)  rotation  n.  e<nitni' 
uoos  grain-cropping,  (5)  commercial  fertilizers  and  horse  manure,  (6)  treateent 
of  seed  for  loose  and  stinking  smut,  (7)  effect  of  change  of  soil  on  yield  of  wheat, 
(8)  early  vs,  late  harvesting,  and  (9)  mowing  wheat  in  the  spring.  The  work 
on  the  ilrst  five  subjects  was  in  continuation  of  that  reported  in  Bulletin  Ko.  96 
of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  510).  The  average  results  in  tiiese  lined 
favor  (1)  Velvet  Chaff  and  Michigan  Amber  varieties,  (2)  6  to  8  pecks  of  seed 
per  acre,  (3)  sowing  about  September  20  rather  than  later,  (4)  rotation  of  gnis 
and  grass.  Fertilizers  have  not  been  profitable,  except  on  mneh-w(Nrn  aoik. 
Neither  hot  water  nor  copper  sulphate  destroyed  the  germs  of  loose  snuit,  bat 
both  treatments  were  effectively  used  for  stinking  smut.  Mowing  wheat  is  ti» 
spring  materially  reduced  the  yield  of  grain  and  straw.  The  other  experinMnts 
(8  and  9)  gave  indecisive  results. 

Test  of  varieties. — ^Tabulated  data  for  32  varieties  tested  in  1892, 
with  the  average  yields  of  these  varieties  during  one  to  nine  year*. 
In  1891  the  most  productive  varieties  were  Jones  Winter  Fife,  Bed 
Clawson  (extra  selected),  Early  Red  Glawson,  Velvet  Chaff,  MichigaB 
Amber,  Jones  American  Bronze,  Wyandotte,  and  Willits.  Of  these, 
Michigan  Amber  and  Wyandotte  were  least  affected  by  rust.  V^v* 
Chaff  and  Michigan  Amber  have  given  large  jrields  during  nine  yeai^ 
The  latter  variety  seems  to  be  less  liable  to  iiyury  by  rust  AuHlf 
the  varieties  recently  introduced  Red  Clawson  and  Jones  Wint^  Ri 
are  most  promising. 

Quantity  of  seed  per  a^e. — Tabulated  data  are  given  for  the  yields  rf 
wheat  seeded  at  rates  varying  from  2  to  8  pecks  per  acre  during  et^ 
years  (1885-'92).  The  average  yield  for  the  eight  years  has  been  ft* 
22.5  to  30.9  bushels  per  acre,  increasing  with  increased  thickness  rf 
seeding.  The  increase  from  sowing  more  than  6  pecks  is  relati^d^ 
small. 

Early  and  late  seeding. — Tabulated  data  are  given  for  the  yieU  rf 
wheat  sown  in  four  years  (1889-'92)  at  different  dates  from  Septeate 
18  to  October  18.  The  average  results  strongly  favor  the  Septemte 
sowings.  The  falling  off  in  yield  increases  in  a  marked  degree  towafi 
the  close  of  the  season. 
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Rotation  vs.  coniinnoti^  grain-cropping. — ^The  average  yields  in  bushels 
per  acre  of  all  the  wheat  plats  of  each  series  for  six  years  (1887-'92) 
were  as  follows:  Grass  and  grain  22.4,  grain  alone  16.3,  grain  from 
rotation  6.1,  The  tendency  is  toward  an  increasing  difference  in  yield 
in  favor  of  the  rotation  series. 

Gommerdal  fertilizers  and  horse  manure. — Notes  and  tabulated  data 
for  an  experiment  in  1892  on  three  series  of  plats,  in  continuation  of 
amilar  work  in  the  two  previous  years.  The  results  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  soil.  On  worn  soil 
the  fertihjsers  were  used  with  profit,  but  on  more  fertile  soils  they  were 
nniffofitable.  The  average  results  of  the  three  years'  experiments  on 
five  series  of  plats  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Aterage  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  during  three 

pears  and  financial  resulte. 

rf                           Fertiliser.. 

Poandi) 

fertiU- 

ser. 

Average  yield. 

Increased  yield. 

Net 

profit  or 

loss. 

Orain. 

Stra^^. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

1    HothiiMr 

26.7 

2,813 

Buth. 

Lb». 

DiswdTed  boneblack 

i38 
181 

53 
115 
134 

38 

1  flutplutfir^  of  amntonia             t 

::::::;:::::::: 

I 

2;  MifViatf»«f  potash                  

32.3 

4,279 

6.4 

1,509 

-$2.87* 

'  IMnolTed  l>oneblack 

Hnlphato  of  immoniA 

J   Miniate  of  potodh          

31.4 
26.1 
30.3 
28.8 
25.2 

3,971 
2,727 
3,609 
3,361 
2,894 

5.4 

1,201 

—1.35 

4,  Votkh^r  ./^ 

5  !  FoTM  mi^nnrv 

9,250 
7,650 

6.1 
3.0 

889 
551 

0.79 

6   Honemaniire 

—0.12 

TjSothiiig  .,.,                                      

1             K        

1 

*  The  minns  sign  (— )  indicates  a  loss. 

Treatment  of  seed  for  loose  and  stinking  smut, — Notes  and  tabulated 
data  on  experiments  in  which  seed  wheat  was  immersed  in  copper  sul- 
phate solution  (1  pound  to  4  gallons  of  water)  for  ten  minutes  or  in  hot 
w«ter  (1330-1600  F.  for  loose  smut  and  131o-142o  for  stinking  smut) 
fcr  five  minutes.  Neither  the  hot  water  nor  the  copper  sulphate  mate- 
ilJly  reduced  the  amount  of  loose  smut.  Treatment  with  water  heated 
tdfirom  1330  to  15(K>  F.  somewhat  increased  the  yield  of  wheat.  Seed 
iUttsed  in  water  at  154o-l(i0o  F.  failed  to  germinate.  Both  treat- 
•tets  effectually  prevented  the  development  of  stinking  smut,  but  the 
•pptt  sulphate  reduced  the  yield  of  wheat. 

Sfeet  of  change  of  soil  on  yield  of  wheat, — Seed  of  the  Velvet  Chaff 
^•riely  grown  at  the  station  for  seven  consecutive  years  was  sent  in 
•0  to  four  different  counties  of  Indiana,  and  the  seed  received  from 
fcttop  grown  in  these  localities  was  planted  at  the  station  in  1891 
^BOgnde  of  seed  of  the  same  variety  grown  there  for  eight  years.  The 
tAriiited  results  show  only  slight  variations  in  the  yield  of  the  wheat 
fail  the  different  localities. 

w.  late  harvesting. — ^Wheat  harvested  June  28, 1892,  yielded 
file  same  amount  of  grain  and  more  straw  than  that  harvested 
9'if%   The  weather  during  this  period  was  cool  and  cloudy. 
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Mowing  wheat  in  the  spring. — Kotes  and  tabulated  data  on  an 
ment  in  which  the  wheat  on  2  plats  was  mown  April  26,  when  &e 
were  about  6  inches  high.    As  a  result  the  growth  of  the  wheal 
retarded  and  the  yields  of  grain  and  straw  were  considerably 

Forms  of  nitrogen  for  wheat,  H.  A.  Huston  (Indiana  8ti 
No.  41,  Ang.j  1892,  jpp.  100-102).— l^oi/^s  and  tabulated  data  foran 
iment  in  continuation  of  that  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  36  of  tiie 
(£.  S.  B.,  vol.  ui,  p.  512).    Nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  and 
of  ammonia  were  each  applied  in  the  fall  or  spring  or  in  both 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  gave  the  greatest  increase  in  1892,  but 
results  were  obtained  the  previous  season  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
year  there  was  a  greater  rain&ll  and  the  grain  was  badly  afiectedby 
The  work  in  this  line  will  be  continued. 

Field  experiments  with  wlieat  and  oats  {KefUuehy  8ta.  BuL 
42,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  16). 

Synopsis. — A  report  on  experiments  in  1892  with  wheat  and  oat«  in  continaatmi 
those  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  35  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  227) 
experiments  with  wheat  include  a  test  of  yarieties,  deep  va,  shallow  plantlii^ 
thick  r«.  thin  seeding,  and  a  tsst  of  fertilizers.  Varieties  of  oats  were  also  teslsi. 
During  four  years  (1889-'92)  Egyptian,  German  Emperor,  and  Honter  Wfedi 
varieties  of  wheat  have  given  the  highest  average  yield.  During  the  sameperiai 
the  most  productive  varieties  of  oats  have  been  Early  Dakota,  Welch,  Wbiii 
Victoria,  White  Canadian,  and  Barley.  On  the  soil  of  the  station  faun  fenifi- 
zers  have  had  very  little  effect  on  the  yield  of  wheat. 

Wheat,  test  of  varieties  (pp.  3-8). — Tabulated  data  are  given  for  33  Tan- 
eties  tested  in  1892, 19  of  which  yielded  over  20  bushels  per  acre.  Tlie 
following  table  gives  the  yield  in  four  diflferent  years  (1889-'92)  fiw 
those  varieties  which  have  given  an  average  yield  of  over  20  bu8h€ls 
per  acre: 

Yield  of  wheat  per  acre  during  four  yearn. 


Kame  of  variety. 

1889. 

1890. 

1801. 

1892L 

At» 

High-Grade 

Buah. 
17.0 
80.5 
16.7 
30.5 

BuOt. 
20.2 
19.6 
18.0 
24.7 
20.8 
24.8 
24.8 
21.5 

Bruh. 
27.0 
83.5 
26.0 
36.2 
23.2 
31.0 
27.0 
29.0 
30.7 

32.4 
80.7 
M.4 
27.6 
27.2 
25.6 
21.0 
23.2 
22.8 
23.8 
22.4 
21.6 
2L4 
21.2 
SQ.8 
30.8 
20.8 
20l4 
20.2 
20.0 
1&8 
18.4 
17.2 
12.6 

^1 

Smmtian  ^ 

SSlI 

a^^::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: ::::::::::::;: 

22.1 

Geman  Emperor 

•7  3 

Penqaite  Velvet  Chaff 

a  7 

Houter  White 

27.0 

27  1 

New  Genesee 

2=.3 

Karly  Red  OlawHon , .     ... 

213 

JoBM  Winter  Fife 

31B 

KedWonder 

Rudy 

22.5 
24.0 

32.0 
26.0 

ao.o 

28.0 
36.5 

SIC 

Mftrtlm  Arabw 

22.5 

as 

OanadlAn  Vftlrot  Chaff 

S&T 

fktldAn  Ambiw 

21.0 
23.4 

20.2 
23.2 

311 

Foloaater ." 

215 

Improved  Folts 

Rea  Russian 

Valley 

Royal  Australian 

8a8 

2L8 
80.0 
28.6 
28.5 
82.0 

%.i 

Extra  Early  Oakley 

aai 

Buckeye 

17.0 
19.1 

2L8 
17.2 

20.2 

Hicks. 

%.% 

SnvArrihaff 

tli 

Canadian  Finley ..     . 

20.0 

17.0 

ILf 
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Wheaij  deep  vs.  shallow  planting  and  thick  vs.  thin  seeding  (p.  8). — ^Tabu- 
lated data  are  given  for  an  experiment  in  wliich  wheat  was  sown  in 
Irills  on  4  plats  at  depths  of  from  1  to  4  inches  and  on  5  plats  at  rates 
of  from  ^  to  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  The  depth  of  the  drills  seemed 
to  make  iittle  difference  in  the  yield,  but  in  general  the  yield  increased 
with  the  amount  of  seed  used. 

Wheai,  test  of  fertilizers  (pp.  8-14).— "Acid  black''  320  pounds  per 
acre,mmiate  of  potash  160  i>ounds,  and  dried  blood  160  pounds,  singly, 
two  by  two,  and  all  three  together,  as  compared  with  no  manure,  were 
applied  to  Pultz  wheat  on  10  tenth-acre  plats  in  the  fall  of  1891,  and 
in  the  following  spring  additional  fertilizers  were  applied  on  one  half 
of  ^ch  previously  fertilized  plat.  The  results  agree  with  those  of 
previous  years  in  showing  that  fertilizers  have  little  effect  on  the  yield 
of  wheat  on  the  soil  of  the  station  farm.  The  spring  application  of 
fertilizers,  especially  nitrate  of  soda,  produced  a  ranker  and  greener 
growth  of  the  plants,  but,  except  on  1  plat,  did  not  materially  increase 
the  yield. 

Oats,  test  of  varieties  (pp.  16, 16). — ^Tabulated  data  are  given  for  21 
varieties  tested  in' 1892.  The  following  table  shows  the  comparative 
yield  of  a  number  of  varieties  tested  at  the  station  during  four  years. 

Yield  of  oaU  per  acre  during  four  years. 


Name  of  vMietj. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Aver- 
age. 

L. 

Bush. 
43.0 

Bxuh. 
14.0 

Bush. 
32.3 

Bush. 
34.4 
84.4 
33.1 
83.1 
81.9 
30.0 
80.0 
29.4 
29.0 
26.9 
26.0 
23.8 

Bush. 
30.9 

^^'"iiim  ".['.[ 

27.0 

19.6 

86.0 

28.7 

lEt  Hffnm 

B^  n^ikota                                                ... 

44.0 
38.0 

22.6 
17.0 

86.0 
88.8 

33.4 

mt'ta  n^nuiiHi , 

29.7 

Jt^'''«t«ri»n                   .   . .       

37.6 
46,6 
43.0 
46.0 
40.0 

17.0 
14.0 
12.6 
17.0 
14.0 

30.6 
32.3 
82.3 
26.8 
36.0 

28  5 

30.4 

^^^■jl^Rn* 

78.7 

VV?n9 

28.1 

^ug^tt  White  Seizure 

28.4 

'Field  ezperiments  with  wheat,  J.  F.  Hioeman  {Ohio  8ta.  Bui 
ffo.  42,  August,  1892,  pp.  83-98). 

Bgn«pM,-^A  report  on  experiments  and  observations  in  the  following  lines :  (1)  Meth- 
ods of  seeding,  (2)  wheat  grown  after  melilotas,  (3)  shrinkage  in  the  granary, 
(4)  degeneration  of  varieties,  (5)  test  of  varieties,  (6)  diseases  of  wheat.  A  part 
of  the  work  was  in  continuation  of  that  reported  in  Bulletin  vol.  iv,  No.  4,  of  the 

t  station  (E.  S.  R. ,  voL  ni,  p.  243).  The  results  favor  drilling  as  compared  with  sow- 
ing  broadcast,  and  growing  wheat  after  melilotus  rather  than  in  rotation  with 
other  grain.  Cross-drilling  was  of  some  advantage  in  1892,  but  not  in  1891 .  The 
tmount  of  shrinkage  in  storing  wheat  varied  with  different  varieties  and  with  the 
dryness  of  the  season.  Grain  from  first-grade  seed  weighed  more  per  measured 
'  bushel  than  that  from  second-grade  seed.  None  of  the  newer  varieties  tested  did 
-'toy  better  than  a  number  of  the  older  varieties.  The  percentage  of  protein  in 
different  varieties  ranged  from  10.63  to  16.66.  Loose  and  stinking  smuts  did  little 
damage  in  189^  njurious  to  most  of  the  varieties,  especially  to  those 

Tipening  late.  years  seeding  a  mixture  of  2  varieties  has  not  in- 

enasedtheyi^ 
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Methods  of  seeding, — The  results  from  drilling  seed  atdepUisi 
1  to  4  inches  as  compared  with  those  from  sowing  broadcast  w€ 
favorable  to  drilling  in  1892.    The  ground  was  very  dry  at  time  i 
ing.    The  average  results  for  four  seasons  also  favor  drilling, 
drilling  this  season  has  given  better  results  than  dnlling  one  wa}! 
roller  following  after  each  hoe  of  the  drill  has  not  added  mat« 
the  yield  of  grain.    A  mixture  of  the  seed  of  2  varieties  has 
creased  the  yield  in  1891  or  1892. 

Ordinary  barnyard  manure  was  compared  with  the  same 
with  cow  urine  from  a  tank  in  the  stable.    The  liquid  manure  ini 
the  yield  of  straw,  but  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  grain  : 

Wheat  grown  after  melilotus. — Poole  wheat  was  sown  in  the] 
1891  on  a  piece  of  very  poor  clay  land  on  which  Melilotus  alha  h« 
grown  since  July,  1888.    The  same  variety  was  also  sown  on  adj( 
land  which  had  been  in  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  in  previous  years.  ^ 
yield  on  the  former  plat  \^as  26.9  bushels  i>er  acre,  and  on  the 
plat  18.6  bushels. 

Shrinkage  in  the  gramiry. — Notes  and  tabulated  data  for  an  ex 
ment  in  which  samples  of  some  20  varieties  of  wheat  were  put  in  i 
wooden  boxes  and  buried  in  a  bin  of  wheat,  where  they  remained  j 
a  year.    "They  were  then  left  in  one  corner  of  the  bin  without 
covering  until  August  6, 1892,  when  it  was  found  that  6  out  of  1 
varieties  had  been  injured  by  insects,  so  that  only  14  of  them 
condition  to  be  weighed."    Four  sides  of  the  boxes  "were  made  of  1 
inch  pine  boards  thoroughly  seasoned,  the  bottom  was  of  window-* 
wire,  and  the  top  of  glass.''    It  was  found  that  the  amount  of « 
age  varied  considerably  with  the  diflferent  varieties,  ranging  frwn  ( 
4.94  and  averaging  2.32  per  cent.    Another  experiment  in  which  bus 
samples  of  wheat  were  kept  in  bags  in  a  bin  fVom  January  to  July  i 
wet  season  (1892),  is  briefly  reported.    In  this  case  the  samples  "8 
gated  a  few  pounds  more  in  July  than  in  January." 

Degeneration  of  varieties. — ^Notcs  and  tabulated  data  for  the  first  of  4 
series  of  experiments  in  which  the  yields  of  ordinary  and  selected  i 
of  diflferent  varieties  are  to  be  compared.  The  different  grades  of  the  3 
varieties  tested  in  1892  showed  only  slight  variations  in  yield,  but  1 
weight  per  measured  bushel  distinctly  favored  the  first-grade  seed. 

In  this  coniioction  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  we  have  2  Tarietiee  at  tiitf 
station,  the  Velvet  Chaff  (Penquite)  and  Silver  Chaff  (smooth),  that  hire  bea 
grown  upon  this  farm  continuously,  without  change  of  seed,  for  twelve  yean.  Tbi 
Velvet  Chaff  has  given  an  average  yield,  iu  periods  of  three  years  each,  as  followi : 
The  iirst  period  25.8  bushels,  the  sec(<nd  37  bushels,  the  third  35.1  bnsbeU,  and  thf 
fourth  or  last  period  29.4  bushels  per  acre.  The  Silver  Chaff  for  the  same  pfriodi 
has  given  the  following  yield :  The  first  period  an  average  of  29.1  bushels,  liie  seeond 
41.3  bushels,  the  third  33  bushels,  and  the  last  period  28.35  bushela  per  acw,  *  *  ' 

The  Democrat,  a  white,  smooth  variety,  raised  nine  years,  follows  the  sime  gen- 
eral tendency— high  the  first  three  years,  lower  the  second,  and  higher  again  tie 
last  three  years.    German  Emperor,  grown  six  years  in  saooeasion  withoat  change 
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'seed,  b»8  averaged  as  high  the  last  three  years  as  it  did  the  first  three.  Red  Bra- 
li«o  and  Witteri  each  grown  six  years,  show  a  considerably  lower  average  yield  for 
IP  last  three  years  than  for  the  first  three,  the  average  per  acre  during  the  last 
tree  years  being  4  bushels  less  in  each  case. 

Test  of  varieties. — ^Tabulated  data  for  75  varieties  tested  in  1892  and 
rerage  yield  of  grain  and  straw  for  live  years  in  case  the  variety  has 
een  tested  so  long  a  time.  The  percentage  of  protein  in  the  grain  of 
aeh  Tariety  \s  also  given,  as  determined  by  the  station  chemist.  The 
^wing  varieties  gave  the  largest  yields  this  year:  Valley  (Beliable), 
Mil-Mediterranean  (Golden  Gross),  American  Bronze,  Tuscan  Island, 
Wtz  (Rocky  Mountain),  Gypsy,  Early  Bed  Clawson,  Jones  Winter 
%,  Jones  Square  Head,  Budy,  and  Hindostan.  The  percentages  of 
wtein  range  firom  10.63  to  16.66.  The  following  table  gives  the  com- 
nadye  yield  of  16  of  the  most  reliable  varieties  grown  at  the  station 
Bring  eight  years: 

Camparativt  yield  of  varieties  of  wheat  for  eight  years, 
[Buahels  per  acre.] 


Variety. 

18M. 

1886. 

1^. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1801. 

30.5 
32.4 
37.2 
87.6 
31.6 
24.5 
35.0 
33.1 
27.0 
30.1 
38.1 
28.8 
35.6 
30.5 
25.3 
84.5 

1892. 

Aver- 
age. 

At 

38.1 
38.2 
30.6 
30.2 
36.6 
40.2 
33.6 
49.6 
33.3 
3».7 
35.0 
45.2 
36.7 
20.4 
3L6 
3L0 

45.8 
54.0 
41.7 
42.7 
51.0 
40.6 
612 
45.6 
42.9 
45.2 
40.4 
36.7 
38.4 
46.2 
30.9 
88.7 

34.0 
35.2 
28.0 
26.0 
24.6 
38.8 
25.5 
22.1 
37.4 
30.0 
24.5 
21.4 

"20.'5* 
32.0 
22.3 

33.6 
30.0 
32.2 
.34.1 
32.0 
18.1 
17.5 
25.0 
26.6 
31.4 
25.0 
28.2 
23.1 
36.8 
25.6 
28.2 

44.5 
37.3 
46.1 
42.0 
40.6 
45.6 
43.6 
37.1 
41.3 
37.8 
45.3 
47.8 
30.1 
37.8 
41.1 
36.8 

36.1 
32.5 
34.0 
27.5 
31.7 
82.6 
29.6 
29.3 
35.2 
29.5 
30.4 
20.1 
34.2 
25.4 

■29.3" 

32.2 
27.0 
31.3 
29.6 
30.0 
27.5 
30.0 
29.6 
25.4 
25.4 
29.5 
25.1 
30.4 
23.3 
23.7 
28.3 

38.1 

4f«]te 

35.0 

ETftin 

35.1 

Bft>Medi(«R»ie«ii           

34.0 

34.7 

BSAiBtraiMiii..l-... 

34.6 

liSb. .       ..  . 

34  4 

33.0 

MloteTelTet  Chaff 

33.7 

b«rCk^  (smooth) 

33.6 

■niim 

33.6 

bifeiAnbflr 

32.8 

K.....^:::::::::::::::::::::. 

32.6 

Ct..:..  : 

32.3 

Mdnth 

81.3 

31.1 

Hem 

37.2 

«.o 

28.0 

28.0 

40.0 

31.9 

32.7 

28.0 

33.0 

^iiMaet.— Stinking  smnt  waa  present  in  almost  every  variety  of  wheat  grown,  hut 

ikiaffideDt  in  any  one  to  do  material  injury  to  the  crop  of  this  year. 

XaMesmnt  damaged  the  Hicks  (and  its  synonym,  Hickman)  wheat  at  least  8  per 

■4;  other  rarieties  very  little. 

tW  Beab  damaged  later  varieties  of  wheat  most,  and  did  greater  injury  to  the 

■i&r-ripemngwheatB  where  the  ground  was  poorly  prepared  or  imperfectly  drained, 

MHg  them  to  ripen  later  than  they  would  under  favorahle  conditions. 

I  teste  of  varieties  of  wheat,  D.  O.  Nourse  ( Virginia  8ta.  BuU  JTo. 
Ptii^fitf^  lS92j  pp.  79-^4). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  for  20  varieties 
•*ri  at  tiie  station  dnring  two  years.  The  two  French  varieties,  De 
bbaad  Bicbelle  de  Naples,  have  not  been  successfully  grown.  The 
|ttwr  hopes,  however,  to  bring  about  different  results  by  selection  of 
N^vidiial  plants.  The  following  is  a  summary  for  the  10  most  produc- 
1*»  varieties: 
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Wheat,  test  of  varieHea. 

• 

1 

18W. 

1892. 

Average 
grain. 

Bearded 
or  smooth. 

Color. 

1  1 

Variety. 

Grain. 

Grain. 

Straw 
and 
ohaff. 

SeawD. 

Toftoan  Island.. 

Btuh. 
22 
23 
24 
23 
21 
20 
21 
23 
18 
16 

Lbs. 
40 
30 
40 
20 
3 
10 
10 
20 
20 
10 

Btuh. 

30 
28 
26 
27 
29 
29 
27 
24 
26 
28 

Lbs. 

"u 

14 

23 

7 

8 

32 

40 

53 

7 

Lbi. 

2,320 

2,638 

2,336 

2,447 

4,242 

2,975 

2,468 

1,693 

2,662 

2,931 

Bu8h. 
26 
26 
25 
25 
25 
24 
24 
24 
22 
22 

Lbt. 
20 
2 
27 
22 
5 
39 
21 

"37" 
9 

Bearded.. 
do    

Bed.... 
.   .do  . 

Mediiim. 
.     .do . 

TaDmanian  Red . 

Fultz 

Poole 

....do 

Smooth... 
.  .do    

...do... 

Ambcor. 

do  .. 

..-.do... 
....do... 
.      do... 

Democrat 

Wyandotte  Rwl. 

Valley 

Seneca  Chief .  . . 

Bearded.. 
Smooth... 
Bearded.. 
do 

White. 
Red.... 
Amber. 
.  .do  ... 

::::d;::; 

EartT... 
MedimB. 
...do... 
....do... 

Lancaster 

....do 

Red.... 

Ezperimentls  with  field  crops  (Colorado  8U.  Report  for  1891,  iftj 
8-16y  10d-lJ21). — Brief  accounts  of  experiments  with  sugar  beets,  bwH 
ley,  oats,  buckwheat,  millet,  wheat,  rye,  com,  sorghum,  beets,  tnmipfii 
flax,  grasses,  potatoes,  and  broom  corn  at  the  station  and  at  the  Arkansas 
Valley  and  Divide  Substations, 

Ezperiments  in  rotation  of  crops.  D.  K  BARnow  {LouisioMa  fitex. 
BuL  No.  17 J  2d  ser.j  p.  497). — ^Notes  and  tabulated  data  on  an  expei- 
ment  at  the  State  Station  in  which  cotton,  corn,  and  oats  and  peas  have 
been  grown  in  rotation  on  fertilized  and  unfertilized  plats  during  fbor 
years.  Differences  in  the  location  and  soil  of  the  different  plats  n 
dered  the  results  unsatisfactory. 


HOBTICULTirBE. 

A.  C.  True,  Editor, 

Analyses  of  oranges,  J.  M.  Piokell  and  J.  J.  £abx.£  (Florida 
Sta,  Bui.  No.  17,  1892,  pp.  3-11). — This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  inves- 
tigations planned  to  cover  the  following  points:  Chemical  composition 
of  the  orange  as  a  whole,  with  reference  particularly  to  quantity  of 
fertilizers  extracted  from  the  soil;  composition  of  separate  parts  (ped, 
seed,  pulp,  and  juice);  percentage  of  peel,  seed,  pulp,  and  juice;  per- 
centage of  sugar  and  acid  in  juice;  and  average  weight,  sx>eciflc  gravity, 
and  keeping  quality  of  each  variety. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  oranges  is  discussed,  and  tables  show 
the  chemical  composition,  weight,  and  specific  gravity  of  some  of 
the  leading  varieties  grown  in  Florida.  The  more  important  data  are 
given  in  the  following  tables: 
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Pkysieal  oMaJjfses  of  oranges  of  iiffermii  varietieg. 


i 

Amimpetial 

riteRtrer 

WMltlBg  (IiidiJixi  Slyer) 
■faanect 

tCo<onty 

IB 

Jt 


Wdght 
of  one 
orange. 


209.09 
212.12 
217. 11 
187.27 
191.00 
188.92 
215.41 
197.23 
194.28 
218.67 
212.46 
128.81 
160.07 
172.00 
78.40 


184.51 


PeeL 


Percent. 
22.24 
23.49 
25.65 
23.92 
17.80 
24.28 
18.10 
18.49 
41.36 
41.78 
29.16 
23.00 
24.45 
18.85 
15.37 


24.49 


Seed. 


PereetU. 
Lll 
0.76 
0.77 
0.95 
1.24 
0.48 
2.35 
2.75 
3.54 
6.30 
2.71 
1.77 
8.62 
2.89 
0.17 


2.09 


Pnlpand 
Juice. 


Percent. 
76.65 

76.74 
73.58 
75.18 
81.46 
75.34 
79.54 
78.75 
55.10 
51.96 
68.12 
75.22 
71.93 
78.74 
84.37 


73. » 


Chemical  amatyses  of  oranges  of  different  varieties. 


i 
I 


P.cf. 

Jaik. 87.46 

ITcvcAi 87.05 

Mali(«K,>cd '86.90 

Imperial  MalU 86.63 

Dwbb  Imperial 88.62 

ladiaaKiTer ^88.20 

^oadhag  (Indian  River) j87. 06 

»tter8weec 87.72 

fiemr I86.82 

^^KAmmMmCavB^ 

—  -      •  89.47 

89.80 

89.63 


atnuuin*. . 
Select:.. 


▲Tvnff*- 


Pet 
0.081 
0.085 
0.100 
0.109 
0.083 
0.112 
0.097 
0.173 
0.203 
0.176 
0.161 
0.111 

0.186 


87.71 


0.124 


P.et 
11.54 
11.70 
1L84 
12.02 
10.25 
11.00 
11.69 
11.12 
12.25 
12.12 
9.70 
9.59 

9.64 


11.24  0.010 


P.et, 

0.018 
0.024 
0.006 
0.001 
0.001 
0.004 
0.022 
0.008 
0.006 
0.010 
0.008 
0.008 

0.008 


OQ 


P.eL 
0.051 
0.054 
0.056 
0.065 
0.056 
0.024 
0.039 
0.048 
0.023 
0.035 
0.046 
0.026 


0.042 


k 


Pet 
0.078 
0.094 
0.095 
0.116 
0.088 
0.058 
0.097 
0.080 
0.056 
0.082 
0.051 
0.048 


0.066  0.049  0.006  0.080 


0.077 


P.et. 
0.003 
0.005 
0.004 
0.012 
0.011 
0.004 
0.002 
0.006 
0.004 
0.008 
0.009 
0.004 


0.006 


P.et. 
0.164 
0.277 
0.226 
0.228 
0.243 
0.219 
0.362 
0.237 
0.236 
0.142 
0.096 
0.064 


0.207 


I 


P.et 
0.046 
0.040 
0.048 
0.059 
0.041 
0.036 
0.060 
0.054 
0.035 
0.056 
0.042 
0.021 

0.081 


0.045 


Pet, 
0.504 
0.590 
0.669 
0.680 
0.571 
0.296 
0.400 
0.492 
0.284 
0.486 
0.380 
0.289 

0.834 


0.479 


P.et. 
0.043 
0.046 
0.047 
0.056 
0.028 
0.022 
0.047 
0.042 
0.026 
0.044 
0.037 
0.023 

0.030 


Pet. 
0.009 
0.012 
0.013 
0.015 
0.008 
0.010 
0.018 
0.007 
0.004 
0.016 
0.011 
0.008 

0.009 


0.039     0.011 


*  ExeloaiTe  of  nitrogen. 


t  Mandarin. 


I  Tangerine. 


Fertilieing  ingredients  in  1,000  oranges. 


1 

o 
u 

1 

!^ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Omneet. 

Owuee. 

Ottnees. 

Ouneee. 

Ouneee. 

Ouneee. 

Ouneee. 

Ouneee. 

Ouneee. 

Ouneee, 

J^. 

1.60 
1.56 

3.80 
8.90 

6.10 
7.10 

0.23 
0.39 

12.00 
21.70 

3.78 
3.10 

87.00 
46.50 

8.03 
8.87 

0.75 
0.77 

6.10 

SM^ii::::::.:.... 

6.20 

a67 

3.70 

6.30 

0.28 

14.90 

8.34 

43.60 

8.34 

0.67 

6.60 

WU  Malta... 

0.07 

4.30 

7.80 

0.67 

15,30 

4.09 

45.80 

4.09 

1.02 

7.30 

$ialilclmp«rial.. 

0.05 

8.10 

5.90 

0.74 

16.20 

2.70 

38.10 

2.02 

0.54 

5.50 

liiittltt^ 

0.31 

1.80 

4.40 

0.81 

16.60 

3.07 

22.50 

1.53 

0.77 

8.50 

t<uaUig{lBdiaB 

IBtw)... 

1.41 
0.55 

2.70 

aao 

6.70 
5.50 

0.14 
0.41 

25.20 
16.20 

4.23 
3.46 

r^ 

3.52 
2.77 

1.41 
0.48 

6.70 

bittersweet 

11.80 

8w 

0.47 

1.80 

4.30 

0.31 

18.20 

3.04 

38.00 

3.01 

0.31 

15.60 

GOrabUCoantj. 

0.70 

2.00 

6.10 

0.01 

10.60 

4.54 

i?:S 

8.03 

1.61 

13.20 

-     Wniei....... 

0.37 

2.10 

2.30 

0.46 

4.40 

1.84 

1.84 

0.40 

7.30 

■    SSST 

i    hmkW I 

'     ^f i 

<K43 

L30 

2.50 

0.21 

3.40 

1.07 

15.80 

1.07 

0.43 

5.80 

0.40 

1-70 

2.40 

0.33 

8.90 

1.45 

16.25 

1.45 

0.44 

6.55 

.     '-^"1 

a«8) 

2.86 

5.42 

0.39 

14.56 

3.19 

84.07 

2.76 

0.76 

8.38 

t  SCandarin. 


t  Tangerine. 
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Different  oranges  of  the  same  species  often  diflfer  very  confiiderably  in 
For  example,  the  ash  of  the  Navel  as  grown  and  analyzed  in  California  sbo^ 
55.3  per  cent  potasb,  16.4  to  26.4  per  cent  lime,  9.8  to  14.2  per  cent  phosphoric 
4.2  to  7.9  per  cent  sulphuric  acid.    This  difference  is  due  to  a  great  extent  no 
to  difference  in  soil,  fertilization,  climate,  etc.     But  it  is  a  question  if  orange 
different  parts  of  the  same  tree  might  not  differ  in  composition.    It  is  also  a 
whether  or  not  different  species,  if  grown  under  uniform  conditions  of  soO, 
tion,  climate,  etc.,  would  exhibit  characteristic  differences  in  the  proportiaiu «f l 
constituents.    Our  analyses  of  the  ashes  give  sulphuric  acid  3.3  to  6.8  per  eei 
age  4.86  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid  7.5  to  9.8  per  cent,  average  8.6  per  cent; 
to  32  per  cent,  average  22.77  per  cent ;  potash  42  to  59  per  cent,  average  52  per 
magnesia  3.5  to  6.4  per  cent,  average  5  per  cent ;  soda  2.8  to  5.5  per  centy  aven^^ 
per  cent.     »     *     * 

Taking  average  analyses  as  a  basis,  a  fertilizer  which  is  to  restore  to  the  soS 
plant  food  removed  by  the  orange  should  be  composed  as  follows : 

Florida. 

Phosphoric  acid,  parts  by  weight 1.0 

Nitrogen,  parts  by  weight 1.6 

Potash,  parts  by  weight 6.0 

A  fertilizer  which  would  return  to  the  soil  the  constituents  extracted  by  the 
should  contain  about  2.7  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  4  per  cent  nitrogen,  and  16 
cent  potash. 


Determinations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  oranges  when  fireshly 
and  after  being  kept  different  lengths  of  time  showed  that  the  spedl 
gravity  of  a  freshly  pulled  orange  is  usually  less  than  unity,  but 
drying  out  goes  on  it  generally  increases  for  a  while,  until  it  ex 
unity,  then  decreases. 

On  the  comparative  merits  of  steam  and  hot  water  for 
house  heating,  F.  W.  Card  {Ifew  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  4i,  At 
1692j  pp.  107-130y  figs.  2). — This  article,  with  an  introduction  byL. 
Bailey,  contains  a  detailed  account  and  tabulated  data  of  an  e: 
ment  conducted  during  January  and  February,  1892,  in  two  series 
forcing  houses  at  the  station,  one  series  being  heated  with  steam  « 
the  other  with  hot  water. 


The  varions  character  of  these  houses  necessitates  many  elhows  and  fittings  in 
piping  and  the  fall  is  slight.  These  are  conditions  to  which  water  is  not  ad^t«4» 
but  as  these  are  the  conditions  which  are  usually  present  in  commercial  estabhiii* 
ments,  our  results  must  have  an  intensely  practical  bearing.  Steam  overcomes  dift- 
culties  much  more  readily  than  hot  water.  Our  hot- water  system  is  put  in  after  tha 
most  approved  fashion,  and  the  following  tests  concern  the  actual  merits  of  the  tvt 
systems  under  practical  conditions.  In  perfectly  straight  and  simple  rons  t^ 
results  might  be  very  different, 

Tlie  points  considered  were,  the  temperature  of  the  pipes,  radiadoi. 
of  heat  from  the  pipes,  distribution  of  heat  in  the  pipes,  coal  consnmp> 
tion,  and  the  influence  of  pressure  upon  the  temperature  of  steam  pipe& 
The  plan  of  the  forcing  houses  and  of  the  systems  of  heating  employed 
is  described  and  illustrated.  Brief  accounts  of  experiments  elsewhere 
are  given,  with  references  to  the  literature  of  this  subject.  Experiments 
in  this  line  were  reported  in  Bulletins  Nos.  4,  6,  and  8  of  the  Mass«> 
chusetts  Hatch  Station,  and  in  Bulletin  No.  63  of  the  Michigan  Station 
(E.  S.  E.,  vol.  I,  pp.  82,  225  J  n,  pp.  104,  236). 
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The  results  of  tlie  experiment,  which,  the  author  is  careful  to  state, 
/pre  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  test,  are 
^veu  in  the  bulletin  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

{\)  ThetemperatareB  of  steam  pipes  averaged  higher  than  those  of  hot- water  pipes 
thiooghout  the  entire  circuit  for  the  entire  period  of  test. 

(2)  The  higher  the  inside  temperatare  in  steam  pipes  the  less  is  the  proportionate 
▼tnning  power  of  the  pipes  at  a  given  point.  The  heat  is  distributed  over  a  greater 
Ingthofpipe,  and  as  steam  is  ordinarily  carried  at  a  higher  temperature  thnn  hot 
water,  it  has  a  distinct  advantage  for  heating  long  mns. 

(3)  When  no  pressure  \b  indicated  by  the  steam  gauge,  the  difference  between  the 
temperatare  of  the  riser  and  the  return  is  greater  with  steam  than  with  hot  water. 

(4)  Under  pressure,  the  difference  is  less  with  steam  than  with  hot  water. 

(5)  There  is  less  loss  of  heat  in  the  steam  risers  than  in  the  hot- water  risers,  and 
tbis  means  that  more  heat,  in  the  steam  system,  is  carried  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
hottaeaDd  more  is  spent  in  the  returns  as  bottom  heat. 

(6)  This  relation  is  more  nniform  in  the  steam  risers  than  in  the  hot-water  risers, 
pTiB^  much  more  even  results  with  steam  than  with  hot  water. 

(7)  Wlien  the  fires  are  operative  the  fluctuation  in  the  temperature  of  the  riners  at 
Of  ^ven  point  is  much  greater  with  hot  water  than  with  stc^am. 

(8)  An  increase  in  steam  pressure  raises  the  temperature  of  the  entire  circuit,  but 
fl^  temperature  does  not  rise  uniformly  with  the  pressure. 

(9)  The  first  application  of  the  pressure  increases  the  temperature  of  the  returns 
tmfh  more  than  that  of  the  risers. 

(10)  Steam  is  better  than  hot  water  for  long  and  crooked  circuits. 

(H)  Pressure  is  of  great  utility  in  increasing  the  rapidity  of  circulation  of  steam 
•pd  in  forcing  it  through  long  circuits  and  over  obstacles. 

{12)  Unfavorable  conditions  can  be  more  readily  overcome  with  steam  than  with 
lu»t  water. 

(13)  Hot  water  consumed  more  coal  than  steam,  and  was  at  the  same  time  less 
affdent.  This  result  would  probably  be  modified  in  a  shorter  and  straighter  circuit 
witii  greater  faU. 

(14)  Under  the  conditions  here  present  steam  is  more  economical  than  hot  water 
avd  more  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  this  result  is  not  modified  to  auy  extent  by 
Ike  style  of  heaters  used. 

Second  report  on  electro-horticulture,  L.  H.  Bailey  {^ew  York 
GomeU  Sta.  Bui.  No.  42^  Sept.j  1892^  pp.  133-14  6y  Jigs.  4). 

9fmop9is.—A  report  on  work  in  continuation  of  that  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  30  of 
the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  232).  In  the  experiments  reported  in  this  article 
an  arc  light  with  a  clear  glass  globe  was  hung  above  the  greenhouse.  Lettuce 
was  greatly  benefited  by  the  light;  radishes,  beets,  and  spinach  were  somewhat 

*       benefited;  canliflowers  tended  to  grow  taller,   and  make  fewer  and  smaller 

i  beads;  violets  and  daisies  bloomed  earlier;  with  endives  the  results  were 
negative.    The  electric  light  did  not  appear  to  determine  or  modify  the  periods  of 

i       growth  of  lettuce. 

;    Jh  the  experimeDts  reported  in  this  bulletin  an  electric  street  lamp 

•""•16  suspended  outside  in  the  valley  between  the  parallel  greenhouses. 

tte  lamp  was  hung  in  front  of  a  large  blackened  sheet-iron  screen,  whicli,  in  con- 

-  flKfioQ  with  the  partition  in  the  house  and  a  series  of  curtains,  completely  excluded 

At  fi^^  from  the  compartment  behind  the  lamp.     By  moving  tlie  screen  to  the 

iAcrside  of  the  lamp  and  rearranging  the  curtains,  we  were  able  to  throw  all  the 

W0l^  hito  the  other  compartment;  this  change  was  made  during  the  experiment. 

ShtloBip  is  the  same  pattern  as  that  used  the  previous  winter — a  10  ampere  45-volt 

8378— No.  4 3 
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2,000  nominal  candle  power  Weetinghonse  alternating  current  lamp.  The  lamp 
attached  to  an  ordinary  street-lighting  systemy  and  it  seldom  burned  afto 
o'clock,  while  it  often  ran  but  an  hour  or  two,  and  on  moonlight  nights  not  at  iD. 
The  lighted  house  was  exposed  to  sunlight  during  the  day,  and  in  addition  netrnd 
this  small  and  varying  amount  of  electric  light.  The  other,  or  so-t  ailed  dark  boose, 
was  lighted  by  sun  during  the  day  and  received  no  light  at  night.  The  lamp  carried 
a  clear  glass  globe,  so  that  the  light  passed  through  two  planes  of  glass,  in  the  globe 
and  the  roof,  before  reaching  the  plants. 

The  house  used  in  the  experiments  reported  in  detail  was  the  one  in 
which  the  experiments  of  the  previous  year  were  conducted.  In  the 
other  house  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  beans  were  grown,  but  no  influ- 
ence of  the  electric  light  on  these  plants  was  observed,  and  therefore 
no  details  of  the  experiments  are  given. 

Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  experiments  with  lettuce, 
endives,  radishes,  beets,  spinach,  cauliflowers,  violets,  and  daisiei 
The  electric  light  was  started  October  15, 1891. 

Lettuce. — On  October  15,  plants  of  the  Boston  Market  variety,  fonr 
weeks  old,  were  transplanted  to  the  bench  nearest  the  light.  Very  soou 
the  plants  in  the  light  compartment,  especially  those  nearest  the  light, 
began  to  improve,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  were  perceptibly 
ahead  of  those  in  the  dark  compartment.  "The  plants,  even  to  tbf 
farthest  extremity  of  the  light  compartment,  gained  steadily  throughout 
the  experiment,  and  they'were  ready  for  market  from  a  week  to  ten 
days  earlier  than  in  the  dark  house.  In  quality  and  all  other  charac- 
ters this  lettuce  was  indistinguishable  from  that  grown  under  nomal 
conditions.'' 

Seedlings  of  the  Landreth  Forcing  variety  on  a  bench  farther  fron 
the  light  were  stunted  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  their  growth, 
and  though  they  afterwards  recuperated  rapidly  were  never  supwior 
to  their  companions  in  the  dark  compartment. 

Lettuce  was  also  transplanted  into  the  highest  bench,  in  order  to  detennine  bow 
far  the  inflaence  of  the  light  extends.  The  extremity  of  the  light  compartoieot  wu 
40  feet  distant  from  the  lamp  and  the  roof  was  so  low  that  mach  of  the  ligbt  wii 
reflected;  yet  at  this  distance,  where  there  was  only  diffused  light,  the  plants  at  t 
month  after  the  light  started  were  much  better  than  in  the  dark  hous«. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  with  second  and  third  crops  of  lettuce  with  similar 
results,  and  with  several  varieties.    February  9,  Simpson  lettuce  was  transplantrd 
upon  the  lowest  bench  and  the  customary  increase  under  the  hght  took  plio 
March  22,  when  the  lettuce  was  nearly  large  enough  for  market,  the  light  was  traii 
ferred  to  house  B,  and  thereafter  the  poorer  plants  received  the  light.     These  pool 
plants  soon  showed  the  effect  of  the  new  conditions  and  the  time  between 
maturity  of  the  two  crops  was  considerably  lessened. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  which  we  found  of  the  influence  of  the  light  niH 
lettuce  was  afforded  by  a  crop  upon  the  highest  bench,  into  which  radishes  w«( 
also  planted.  The  interception  of  the  light  by  the  radish  leaves  had  a  most  marM 
effect  upon  the  lettuce  plants  which  stood  behind  them,  the  adjacent  plants  whi< 
chanced  to  be  exposed  to  the  full  light  being  much  larger.  The  bench,  therefoi 
presented  a  very  uneven  appearance  when  the  radishes  were  reaeved,  and  ti 
shadows  from  the  radish  leaves  could  be  traced  in  the  lettuce.  SiuBar  mnlti  w« 
observed  where  the  dense  shade  of  a  rafter  lay  across  the  plants. 
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Endives,— 'Vloxit^  five  weeks  old,  transplanted  ISTovember  11,  grew 
very  much  alike  in  the  two  compartments. 

-Ra<ii«k».— Tabulated  data  are  given  for  the  yield  of  radishes  (entire 
plant,  tops,  and  tubers)  of  12  varieties  grown  on  three  diiferent  benches 
between  young  lettuce  plants. 

The  plants  in  the  light  house  were  ahead  in  every  feature.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  the  proportion  of  tops  to  the  entire  plant  is  greater  in  the  light  than  in 
the  dark  honse,  the  diflference  being  that  between  55  and  49  per  cent.  All  these 
w«nlt8  are  interesting  when  compared  with  onr  former  experience,  for  they  show 
bow  mach  the  simple  interposition  of  plain  glass  may  modify  the  inflnence  of  the 
U^t.  In  1890,  under  the  naked  light  radishes  were  uniformly  injured,  the  loss 
rwging  from  45  to  65  per  cent ;  the  same  year,  under  a  light  protected  by  an  opal 
globe  the  injury  was  still  app»rent ;  the  loss  in  tubers  was  only  ^m  1  to  5  per 
wntof  the  crop,  but  at  the  same  time  the  weight  of  leaves  was  increased;  now  this 
j«ar,  under  light  strained  through  a  globe  and  a  glass  roof  there  was  an  increase  in 
both  tnbeis  and  tops.  In  no  cane,  however,  have  radishes  beeu  sufficiently  benefited 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  light ;  but  our  results  seem  to  show  that  a  weU-protected 
Hght  is  some  assistance  to  them. 

-Bceto.— Plants  from  seed  of  the  Early  Egyptian  variety  sown  in  the 
greenhouse  October  15  grew  more  vigorously  in  the  light  compartment. 

Frre  months  after  sowing  the  beets  were  removed,  when  it  was  found  that  57  per 
cwitof  the  plants  in  the  light  house  gave  marketable  tubers  against  only 33  percent 
«f  those  in  the  dark  house ;  and  the  total  average  weight  of  the  plants  in  the  light 
hmse  was  about  half  an  ounce  greater  than  in  the  dark  house.  It  must  be  said, 
bowfter.  that  t^e  test  with  beets  was  hardly  a  fair  one  from  the  fact  that  the  plants 
nitb«  dark  house  received  more  bottom  heat  than  the  others,  but  as  the  results  cor- 
roborate those  obtained  from  radishes  the  figures  may  possess  value. 

Sj^nack. — Plants  of  the  Round  Dutch  variety  transplanted  into  both 
«Hnpartments  October  15  grew  more  rapidly  in  the  light  compartment 
ttroaghout  the  experiment. 

Odulifiowers. — January  8,  a  dozen  plants  4  inches  high  were  planted 
ill  6-inch  pots  in  each  of  the  compartments.  "  The  plants  in  the  light 
konse  were  10  feet  from  the  lamp  and  almost  under  it."  The  plants  in 
ttedark  compartment  made  a  more  stocky  growth  and  formed  heads 
twliw.  When  the  plants  were  cut,  February  29,  the  heads  from  the 
^brk  house  had  a  greater  average  size  and  weight. 

Ttotei*. — Strong  plants  of  the  Marie  Louise  variety  were  set  in  the 
l^t  compartment  a  few  days  before  the  light  started.  Each  night  half 
M  tiie  bed  was  covered  with  a  black  enamel  cloth  box.  Three  weeks 
•fter  the  Kght  started  the  exposed  plants  began  to  bloom,  and  contin- 
ued to  do  so  for  two  weeks  before  a  flower  appeared  on  the  darkened 
iJwtB.    At  this  point  the  appearance  of  blight  terminated  the  experi- 

1  Jhkm, — <*  Fifty  strong  plants  of  the  low  daisy  (Bellis  perennis)  were 
iftMed  between  the  two  houses.  Those  in  the  light  compartment  were 
tott  15  to  18  feet  from  the  lamp,  in  rather  weak  light.  The  first  bloom 
l^pttwed  just  four  weeks  after  the  starting  of  the  light,  and  it  was  in 
tte  hght  bouse.    For  a  month  or  six  weeks  thereafter  the  lighted 
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plants  bloomed  more  profusely,  but  at  that  time  the  dark-1 
began  to  surpass  the  others  both  in  number  and  size  of  flo^ 
vigor  of  plants.^ 

Period  of  plant  growth, — Tabulated  auxanometer  measnremalil 
given  showing  the  growth  of  a  single  lettuce  leaf  during  four 
tive  days  (April  1-4)  in-  each  compartment. 

The  figures  plainly  show  (1)  that  the  electric  light  did  not  determine  tie 
dicity  of  growth,  (2)  that  increase  under  the  light  occurred  onl j  dnnng  ih 
days,  and  (3)  that  growth  in  hoth  houses  took  place  in  daylight  a»  well  is  in 
ness.    The  concln  sions  suggested  by  this  short  record  1  believe  to  be  gescnSf  i 
of  lettuce  when  grown  under  the  conditions  here  present. 

Strawbepies  {Neic  York  State  Sta.  BuL  No,  44j  n.  «fr.,  Am^, 
pp.  139-147). — Brief  descriptive  not^s  on  23  of  the  newer  vj 
strawberries  tested  at  the  station,  tabulated  data  for  li)3  varieticB,i 
a  list  of  62  varieties  planted  in  the  spring  of  1892.    The  20  most 
tive  varieties  in  the  order  nametl  are,  Beder  Wood,  Greenville, 
Enhanpe,  New  Dominion,  Sov  de  Bossuet,  Lyons  Seedling,  Farns^ 
Middlefield,  Wayfield,  Hurlburt,  Hampden,  Eureka,  Phillip  Seed! 
Daisy,  Haverland,  Crescent,  Governor  Hoard,  Great  Pacific,  and  Vn 

Flnms  and  peaches,  D.  N.  Barrow  {Louisiana  Stm,  BuL  Aft 
J2d  ser.j  pp.  498,  499). — Brief  notes  on  5  varieties  of  plums  and  II 
peaches  in  an  orchard  at  the  Louisiana  State  Station. 

Experiments  with  vegetables  and  fruits  {Colorado  St4LB^, 
1891,  pp.  17-20, 104-111,  ii7'-ii.9).— Brief  accounts  of  experimentei 
varieties  of  peas,  beans,  watermelons,  cantaloupes,  squashes,  pi 
kins,  turnips,  beets,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  tomatoes,  celery,  a 
potatoes,  and  radishes  at  the  station  and  at  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Divide  Substations.  There  is  also  brief  meutiou  of  tests  of 
and  small  fruits  and  grapes. 


DISEASES  OF  PLAVTS. 

Waltkr  11.  Evans,  Editor. 

Smut  in  oats  and  wheat.  P.  M.  Harwood  {MicUgan  SU. 
87,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  10,  figs.  5).— Descriptions  of  ^mut  on  wheat 
and  directions  for  treatment,  larj^ely  compiled  from  Farmers' 
No.  5  of  this  Department  and  Bulletin  No.  35  of  the  Indiana  Stati»«ij 
S.  R.,  vol.  II,  p.  637).  The  author  recommends  the  use  of  tte  J<** 
hot  water  treatment  of  the  grain  before  seeding.  The  loss  to  the  to* 
of  Michigan  in  1892  from  smut  of  oats  is  estimated  at  over  %h^^ 

Some  troubles  of  winter  tomatoes,  L.  H.  Bailey  (.Vetr  loHt* 
nell  Sta.  Bnl.  No.  43,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  149-158,  Jigs.  4).— This  bulM 
deals  with  three  diseases  of  considerable  importance  to  those  enpl" 
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in  growing  tomatoes  during  the  vrinter,  viz,  a  bacterial  disease,  the 
common  bhglit  (Clado»poriumfulvu7n)j  and  a  nematode  root  gaU.  The 
bacterial  disease  appeared  at  the  station  in  the  winter  of  1890-'91  aiid 
tlie  first  notice  was  by  E.  G.  Lodeniann  in  Garden  and  Foresty  vol.  V,  p, 
175.  Most  of  the  investigation  has  been  with  reference  to  means  for 
cheeking  its  ravages. 

**ThU  blight  attacks  the  leaves.  The  first  indication  of  the  trouble  is  a  dwarfing 
and  slight  fading  of  the  leaves  and  the  api>earance  of  more  or  less  ill-detined,  yellow- 
ish !*pote  or  splashes.  These  spots  soon  become  dark  or  almost  black,  the  leaf 
tvuk  and  becomes  stiff,  and  the  edges  draw  downward,  giving  the  plant  a  wilted 
appetrance.  The  spots  grow  larger  until  they  often  become  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
If  row  or  even  more,  and  they  finally  become  more  or  less  translucent.  This  injury 
to  the  foliage  causes  the  plants  to  dwindle,  and  the  stems  become  small  and  hard. 
Fruit  prodaction  is  lessened,  or  if  the  disease  appears  before  the  flowers  are  formed 
■ofrait  whatever  may  set.  In  two  or  three  instances  in  which  young  plants  were 
attacked  the  disease  killed  the  plant  outright,  but  a  diseased  plant  ordinarily  lives 
thrwifhout  tiie  winter,  a  constant  disappointment  to  its  owner.  ♦  •  *  The  dis- 
MBe  K  not  known  to  attack  the  fruit." 

Attempts  were  made  to  identify  this  new  disease  with  the  bacterial 
potato  blight  and  the  tomato  blight  described  in  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the 
Mississippi  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  m,  p.  702),  but  Drs.  Burrill  and  Hal- 
8*6(1,  to  whom  specimens  were  sent  for  examination,  say  it  is  distinct. 
The  tomato  blight  is  due  to  a  bacterium,  while  Prof.  W.  R.  Dudley  finds 
tbiii  to  be  caused  by  a  micrococcus.  Diseased  plants  have  been  carried 
•ver  the  sunmier  and  will  be  made  the  subject  of  critical  study  during 
Bie  coming  winter.  Spraying  the  plants  with  ammoniacal  carbonate  of 
BBpper,  watering  the  soil  with  this  or  with  nitrate  of  soda  or  lye,  and 
•ashing  the  boxes  in  which  diseased  plants  had  been  grown  with 
mmoniacal  carbonate  of  coi)per,  whitewash,  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  lye, 
fid  not  prevent  the  development  of  the  disease.  So  far  the  only 
fcetbod  of  treatment  likely  to  be  effective  is  the  destruction  of  diseased 
plants  and  starting  anew  with  fresh  soil  and  new  plants. 

The  ordinary  blight  of  the  tomato  was  also  noticed.  This  will  gen- 
ially yield  to  spraying  with  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  if  applied 
8>riy  enough. 

Nematode  galls  attack  the  roots  and  often  the  whole  root  is  swollen 
too  a  shapeless  mass.  "  The  plants  become  weak  and  stop  growing, 
p«d  the  leaves  curl  and  become  dry  and  yellow,  much  as  if  the  plant  were 
pfcriog  for  water.  In  general,  plants  injured  by  root  galls  resemble 
suffering  from  winter  blight,  except  that  the  leaves  do  not  show 
^tted  discolorations.'^  Five  boxes  were  treated  before  planting, 
Tritb  lye,  (2)  with  salt,  (3)  with  quicklime,  (4)  with  carbon  bisul- 
and  (5)  frozen  solid.    In  each  of  these  plants  were  placed,  and 

fl»  end  of  six  months  the  plants  in  all  the  boxes  except  Nos.  2  and  5 
iafested,  but  upon  these  no  galls  were  found.    The  experiments 

Kloo  limited  to  warrant  any  general  conclusions,  but  it  is  hoped 
A^uis  may  be  found  for  treating  the  soil  between  crops. 
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Four  diseases  of  the  apple,  W,  B.  Alwood  ( Virginia  /?to,  BnL 
No.  17j  Juney  1892^  pp.  59-66). — A  popular  treatise  on  the  rust  of  the 
foliage  (Oymnosporangiummaerapus),  scab  of  the  fruit  and  foliage  (iV»- 
cladium  dendriticum),  bitter  rot  of  the  fruit  {Glceosporium/ructigentm)^ 
and  brown  spot  of  the  foliage  {Phyllosticta pirinaf)^  with  directions  to 
their  identification  and  preventive  methods  of  treatment. 


EHTOMOLOGT. 

Report  of  entomologist  of  Maine  Station,  F.  L.  Haryet  (Jfotne 
ISta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  187-207 ^  figs.  13). — Illustrated  notes  and  cor- 
respondence regarding  the  following  insects:  Tick  {Ixodes  ricinw), 
sphinx  moths  (Smerintkus  geminatus,  Treptogon  modestOj  and  jS^i^iRJi 
gordius)y  climbing  cutworm  {Agrotis  sau€ia)j  greasy  cutworm  {Agro- 
tis  ypsilon)j  glassy  cutworm  [Hadena  devastatrix),  cotton  dagger  {ApateU 
lepvsculi7ia)j  three-toothed  aphonus  {Aphonus  trideninta)^  JDytiscus  i?er*i- 
caliSy  Elaphidion  parallelunij  Plinus  hrunneus,  apple  aphis  {Aphis  mali)^ 
goldsmith  beetle  {Cotalpa  lanigera)^  and  four-spotted  mite {Teiran^kut 
4-maculatus). 

Notes  on  insects,  J.  C.  I^-raj^  {Oklahoma  Sta.  BuLNo.Sy  June,  189B. 
pp.  20y  figs  8). — Popular  notes  on  the  imported  cabbage  butterfly  (Pieris 
rapce),  cabbage  plusia  {Plusia  hrassicee)^  cutworms,  boUworm  (H^i&this 
armigera),  striped  melon  beetle  {Diahrotiea  vittata)^  gray  blister  beetle 
{Lytta  cinerea)j  chinch  bug  {Blissus  l€ucopterus)j  and  horn  fly  (JJi 
iobia  serrata).    Formulas  for  insecticides  are  also  given. 

The  horn  fly  in  Florida,  P.  H.  Eolfs  {Florid4i  Sta.  Bui.  No,  17^  ff, 
12-14 J  fig.  1). — Brief  compiled  notes  on  Hcematohia  serrata^  which  madi 
its  appearance  in  Florida  in  1890  or  1891  and  has  already  caused  trouble, 
especially  to  milch  cows. 


FOODS— ANIMAL  PRODUCTIOIT. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

Digestibility  of  green  and  dry  timothy,  W.  P.  Outteb  ( ITtaM  Sim 
Bui.  No.  16,  Aug.  1, 1892,  pp.  12). 

Synopsis. — The  determination  of  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  green  timothy 
timothy  hay  with  steers  indicated  no  appreciable  difference  in  this 
between  the  two  materials. 

After  popular  introductory  remarks  on  the  composition  and  dif^eaii 
bility  of  feeding  stuffs,  the  author  describes  an  exi>eriment  with  Am 
steers,  to  study  the  digestibility  of  grass  and  hay  from  timothy, 
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trial  was  a  part  of  the  experiment  with  pasturage,  soiling,  and  hay 
br  Bteers  described  below.  Three  steers  were  fed  green  and  two  dried 
timothy,  the  trial  lasting  fifteen  days  and  the  excreta  being  collected 
daring  the  last  five  days.  The  details  of  the  trial,  including  analyses 
of  the  timothy  fed  and  the  excreta,  are  stated  in  an  appendix.  The 
average  results  are  given  as  follows: 

Coefficients  of  digeatibility  of  green  and  dried  timothy. 


Dried  tinotliT.. 
Grmtimothj  . 


Dry 
matter. 


Per  cent. 
64.04 
63.53 


Crude 
ash. 


Percent. 
31.60 
32.21 


Cmde 
cellulose. 


Percent. 
55.75 
56.62 


Crude 
fat. 


Percent. 
53.26 
53.14 


Crude 
protein. 


Percent. 
48.46 
48.11 


Nitro- 
fffu-frce 
extract. 

Per  cent. 
67.84 
65.75 


"(1)  There  seems  to  be  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  digestibility 
of  timothy  when  fed  green  and  when  fed  after  being  properly  cured. 

"(2)  The  digestibility  of  the  timothy  on  the  station  farm  seems  to 
he  higher  than  Wolff's  standard,  agreeing  more  closely  with  Jordan's 
icsnlte." 

SoUing  of  steers ;  green  vs.  dry  food,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah 
Aa.  Bui  No.  15,  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  9). 

4r>*P«u.— A  comparison  of  pastarage,  green  grass,  and  hay  from  the  same  for  ttteers 
daring  siunmer.  One  lot  grazed  on  2  acres,  another  received  the  green  grass,  and 
the  third  the  dry  hay  from  similar  areas.  The  gains  made  per  steer  were  iden- 
tical for  the  three  lots,  bnt  the  green-grass  lot  did  not  eat  all  of  the  grass  cut 
from  2  acres. 

The  object  of  this  trial  was  to  compare  the  results  of  allowing  steers 
to  graze  on  a  given  area  and  of  feeding  the  grass  cut  from  a  similar 
WUk  in  a  green  and  in  a  dry  state.  The  trial  was  made  with  three  lots 
if  tiiree  steers  each,  averaging  about  800  pounds  live  weight.  Six 
•WW  of  land  were  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  lot  1  being  pastured 
tt  one  part,  lot  2  fed  in  the  barn  on  the  green  grass  cut  from  the  sec- 
iiid  part,  and  lot  3  fed  in  the  bam  on  the  hay  made  from  the  third 
fwt  The  steers  were  all  fed  alike  for  twenty-five  days,  after  which, 
^e  1,  the  trial  began  and  continued  for  three  months.  The  gra^s  con- 
pbted  of  a  mixture  of  lucern,  timothy,  and  red  clover.  Early  in  the 
trial  the  lucern  fed  to  lot  3  was  dried  only  one  day  and  as  a  result,  it 
IbbeGeved,  one  steer  died.  Consequently  the  lucern  was  dried  after 
IAi6fi)r  three  days  before  being  fed.  The  record  of  the  weekly  weigh- 
ngsofthe  animals  is  tabulated,  together  with  the  amounts  of  grass  and 
Iqr  given  to  lot«  2  and  3,  respectively.  The  gain  in  live  weight  per 
HKt  was  the  same  for  each  lot  (133^  to  134^  pounds).  Lot  2,  fed  green 
PKs,  did  not  eat  all  of  the  grass  cut  from  the  2-acre  lot. 

LAft  steers  that  grazed  grew  no  faster,  yet  ate  or  disposed  of  28  per  cent  more  food 
Hiild  lot  2  (green  grass).  •  •  •  The  lot  receiving  dried  food  ate  more  than 
Vttilot  reeeiying  green  food,  and  it  was  constantly  noted  that  they  ate  their  food 
VftgiMterieliflh  than  did  the  other  lot.    •    •    * 
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It  appears  from  this  trial  that  soUiDg  is  unnecessary ,  dry  food  answeiinf 
purpose ;  that  winter  feeding  is  quite  as  economical  when  cattle  are  fed  in 
yards  as  summer  feeding  in  stalls  or  yards;  that  grazing  is  somewhat  wastelvl; 
that  green  grass  and  young  grass  are  no  more  effective  than  dry  and  mature 
or  hay. 

Winter  feeding-ezperiments  with  lambs,  C.  A.Goesskank  (Jte 
sachusetts  State  Sta.  Bui  ^o.  45,  Aug.^  1892^  pp.  2^). 

SynopHe. — The  results  are  given  of  feeding  six  grade  wether  lambs  for  six  moBfli 
on  a  nitrogenous  ration  composed  of  wheat  bran,  maize  feed  or  gluten  fealy 
rowen,  mangel- wurzels,  and  silage.  At  the  local  market  prices  of  feeding  staft 
and  meat,  and  making  allowance  for  the  value  of  the  manure,  the  gains  Bail 
gave  only  a  slight  profit — $2.86  for  the  six  animal^. 

The  experiments  hefe  reported  are  in  continuation  of  those  wi&ft 
similar  object  reported  in  the  Annual  Reports  tor  1890  and  1891  ad 
Bulletin  No.  37  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  231;  ni,  p.  155;  IT, 
p.  67).  Six  grade  wether  lambs,  averaging  about  75  pounds  in  weigiil) 
were  fed  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  days  on  rations 
consisting  of  wheat  bran  with  maize  feed  or  gluten  feed,  and  rowiM 
alone  or  with  Globe  mangel-wurzels  or  corn  silage.  The  nutritive  ratio 
of  the  rations  ranged  at  different  times  from  1 :4.79  to  1 : 5.34.  From  5  to 
6  ounces  of  the  grain  mixture  (equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran  aod 
maize  feed  or  gluten  feed)  were  fed  per  head  daily.  The  lambs  were 
not  sheared  prior  to  the  experiment.  They  were  bought  for  5J  cente 
per  pound  live  weight,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  were  dau^- 
tered  and  sold  at  11  cents  per  ][)ound  dressed  weight.  The  analyses 
of  the  feeding  stuffs  used  with  reference  to  both  food  and  fertilifflng 
ingredients,  the  gains  in  live  weight,  the  yield  of  dressed  weight 
and  of  wool,  and  the  financial  results  are  tabulated.  The  gains 
were  small,  averaging  only  17,08  pounds  x>6r  sheep  for  the  entire  m 
months.  In  estimating  the  profit  or  loss,  the  feeding  stufEs  are  valoed 
at  locjil  market  prices,  viz,  wheat  bran  $22,  maize  feed  $25,  gluten 
feed  $20,  rowen  $15,  mangel-wurzels  $4,  and  silage  $2.50  per  ton,  and 
92  per  cent  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of  the  food  are  assumed  to  be 
obtainable  in  the  manure.  The  total  cost  of  the  six  lambs  and  feed  was 
$44.22,  and  the  value  of  the  meat,  wool,  and  manure  $47.08,  an  apparent 
profit  of  $2.86. 

(1)  The  average  daily  increase  in  live  weight  as  compared  with  that  noticed  in 
the  two  prece<ling  experiments  is  not  as  satisfactory.    *     ♦     • 

(2)  The  feeding  effect  of  com  silage,  when  fed  with  the  same  kind  and  aoiouitof 
grain  fet^d,  compares  weU  with  that  of  Globe  mangel-wurzel  roots. 

(3)  The  market  cost  of  the  daily  fodder  ration  above  stated  is  in  the  majoritr  of 
cases  lower  than  those  used  in  oar  preceding  experiments  with  lambs;  it  varies  from 
1.65  to  1.93  cents  in  different  feeding  periods. 

(4)  The  value  of  the  manure  obtainable  from  the  different  daily  fodder  ratioBS 
varies  from  0.78  to  0.98  cent;  it  amounts  to  one  half  of  the  market  cost  of  the  daily 
diet. 

(5)  The  low  market  cost  of  the  grain  feed  during  the  third  experiment  as  com- 
pared with  that  on  preceding  occasions,  and  the  high  commercial  value  of  the  ob- 
tainable manurial  refuse,  due  to  their  rich  nitrogenous  compoaition,  have  seemed  • 
amaU  profit. 
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ESoct  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  as  food  for  hogs,  G. 
W.  CuETisand  J.  W.  Carson  (Texan  8ta.  Bui.  No.  21^  June^  1892^ 
pp.  195-208). 

5jnupM.~Two  trials  are  reported  which  were  made  to  observe  the  effect  of  feeding 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  soaked,  boiled,  and  roasted  cotton  seed  to  pigs,  and  to 
compare  these  feeding  stoffis  with  shelled  com.  The  first  experiment  contained 
twenty  and  the  second  fifteen  pigs,  divided  into  lots  and  fed  continuously  for 
about  a  month.  In  each  case  the  lot  receiving  corn  alone  made  the  largest  and 
cheapest  gain  in  live  weight.  The  next  best  gain  was  from  boiled  cotton  seed. 
In  the  first  trial  ten  and  in  the  second  seven  pigs  died  within  ten  weeks  after 
beginning  to  feed  the  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal. 

To  ascertain  the  effect  of  feeding  cotton  seed  or  cotton  seed  meal  on 
thehe^th  and  growth  of  pigs,  trials  were  made  in  1891  and  1892.  In 
the  former  case  four  lots  of  five  pigs  each,  ranging  in  weight  from  78  to 
158  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  were  fed  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days  on  rations  cousisting  of  corn  alone,  or  corn  and  skim  milk  with 
cotton  seed  meal,  boiled  cotton  seed,  or  roasted  cotton  seed.  The 
tabulated  results  show  that  the  lot  receiving  corn  alone  made  mucli 
the  largest  gain,  while  there  was  little  difference  between  the  gains 
made  by  the  lots  receiving  cotton  seed  or  meal. 

In  the  trial  in  1892,  five  lots,  each  containing  one  large,  one  medium, 
andoue  small  grade  Essex  pig,  were  fed  for  thirty-three  days,  as  follows: 

Lot  1,  com  and  cotton-seed  meal. 
Lot  2,  com  and  soaked  cotton  seed. 
Lot  3,  corn  and  boiled  cotton  seed. 
Lot  if  com  and  roasted  cotton  seed. 
Lot  5,  com  alone. 

To  the  first  four  lots  6  i>ounds  of  shelled  corn  per  lot  was  fed  daily 
audeotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  ad  libitum^  the  amounts  of  the  latter 
ranging  from  3  to  4  pounds  per  day,  and  to  the  fifth  lot  about  14  pounds 
of  com  per  day  was  fed.  Each  lot  was  also  given  a  mixture  of  ashes, 
salt,  and  snlphur.  At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  large  pigs 
ranged  fix)m  108  to  141  pounds  in  weight,  the  medium  from  77  to  94 
pounds,  and  the  small  from  40  to  50  pounds  each.  In  calculating  the 
in^eial  results,  cotton-seed  meal  was  valued  at  $20,  raw  or  soaked 
cotton  seed  at  $6,  boiled  cotton  seed  at  $8,  and  roasted  cotton  seed  at 
♦9  per  ton,  and  shelled  corn  at  40  cents  i)er  bushel,  no  account  being 
taken  of  the  value  of  the  manure  or  the  care  of  the  animals.  The 
^olts  of  the  trial  in  1892  are  summarized  below: 


Gain$  in  live 

weight  of  pigs  anfi  the  cost  of  food. 

Gain  in  Uve  weight  daring 
trial. 

Cost  of 

food  for 

lot. 

Average 
uoat  of 

Large 
■hoat. 

Medinm 
shoat. 

Small 
Bboat. 

poundof 
gain. 

IM Lmti)  niil  Mittdm-Hf^  mnaX r- 

Pounds. 
16 
16 
22 
15 
&9 

Pounds. 
19 
6 
26 
21 
46 

Pounds. 
15 
16 
20 
17 
26 

$2.17 
1.58 
1.74 
1.70 
3.29 

Cents. 
4.34 

'M 1  CMii  and  noaked  cotton  seed ...• 

4.27 

iMlesmand  hnHAd  mtton  fie<)d        

2.56 

*^i,&m  and  nuialfld  eotton  Heed 

3.21 

l«S,eecmaloiie                             

2.61 
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Placing  the  different  foods  in  order  of  value  as  to  cost  per  pound  of  gam 
at  prices  given,  we  have  the  following:  (1)  Com;  (2)  com  and  boiled  cotton 
(3)  com  and  roasted  cotton  seed;  (4)  corn  and  raw  cotton  seed,  soaked;  (5)  C4 
and  cotton-seed  meal. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  with  exception  of  a  medium-sized  shoat  in  pen  No.  2^ 
literally   refused  to  eat    until  starved  to  it,  the  medium-sized  shoftts  (&?e  H^iy 
seven  months  old)  were  able  to  make  best  use  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton-«eed  aq^. 
The  large  shoats  (ten  to  twelve  months  old)  and  the  small  ones  (three  and  one  hil'^ 
four  months  old)  rank  nearly  equal  in  gain  per-  day,  but  when  relative  weights 
considered  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  smaller 
[The  authors  believe  that]  there  is  no  profit  whatever  in  feeding  cotton  seed  ii  i^f 
form  or  cotton-seed  meal  to  hogs  of  any  age.     *    *    *    It  is  practically  impoaaMi 
to  prepare  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  in  any  manner  so  that  hogs  will  eat  it 
greedily.     •     *    *"    Even  at  the  high  price  taken  in  our  estimate  the  tabl^ 
that  corn  is  far  ahead  of  cotton  seed  in  any  form  or  cotton-seed  meal  at  food  for 
and  if  we  figure  on  a  lower  price  the  difference  in  its  favor  will  be  greatly  in< 

Boasting  is  believed  to  render  cotton  seed  less  laxative  in  its  efiectik 
Of  the  different  ways  of  preparing  cotton  seed  for  feeding  to  hogs,  tha 
experience  of  the  author  is  in  favor  of  boiling.  The  Gceen  cotton  seed 
roaster  is  described.  The  cost  of  roasting  by  this  machine  is  estimiU^d 
at  about  $3  per  ton  of  seed. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal  on  tiie 
health  of  the  animals,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  experiment  in  1891  ten 
out  of  the  twenty  pigs  died  within  from  seven  to  ten  weeks  aflber  the 
feeding  of  cotton  seed  or  meal  was  commenced,  and  in  the  experiment 
in  1892  seven  of  the  fifteen  pigs  died  within  from  six  to  nine  weeks. 

Sickness  and  usually  death  uniformly  occurred  within  a  period  of  six  to  eif^ht 
weeks  from  time  of  first  feeding  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal.  In  tests  for  IH^ 
the  feeding  began  February  8,  and  the  first  death  occurred  March  28— exactly  sii 
weeks  later.  In  tests  for  1891  feeding  began  January  20,  and  first  death  oocunt^ 
March  13 — almost  exactly  seven  weeks  later.  In  the  outbreaks  noted  as  oeeniring 
in  the  college  herd  the  trouble  began  each  time  in  less  than  ten  weeks  from  the  tiBM 
of  feeding  cotton-seed  meal.  The  trouble  continues  for  a  period  'of  about  thirtj 
days,  and  those  animals  which  are  not  attacked  within  that  time  may  safely  be  re- 
garded as  cotton-seed-proof.  Following  our  tests  for  1891,  several  of  the  ahoati 
which  were  not  attacked  in  the  spring  were  kept  all  summer  on  a  diet  largely  cotton 
seed  or  meal ;  but  beyond  a  practical  stoppage  of  growth  and  consequent  pennaneDft 
stunting  of  the  pigs  no  ii^urious  effects  resulted. 

It  is  noticed  that  in  tests  for  1892  the  medium  and  the  small>sized  shoats  in  eseb 
of  the  different  pens  were  the  ones  which  suffered  most,  the  large-sized  shoats  in  aD 
of  the  pens  resisting  its  [cotton  seed  or  meal]  effect  and  coming  through  saflBlf. 
*  *  *  Two  out  of  three  were  lost  from  each  pen,  except  the  boiled-aeed  pa. 
where  only  one  died.  [In  1891]  in  the  cotton-seed  meal  pen  every  hog  (five)  died 
within  ten  days  after  sickness  first  appeared.  In  the  roasted-seed  pen  four  oat  of 
the  five  succumbed,  and  in  the  boiled-seed  pen  but  one  was  taken. 
•  It  is  of  course  needless  to  state  that  the  corn-fed  hogs  in  no  case  showed  any  signs 
of  sickness  whatever.  The  fact  that  much  the  lightest  death  rate  was  observed  on 
boiled  seed  each  year,  and  that  the  single  death  that  did  ocoer  each  year  was  latest 
as  compared  with  aU  the  deaths  recorded,  would  indicate  that  thorough  boiling  bn 
the  effect  of  lessening  danger  in  the  use  of  cotton  seed  for  hogs. 

The  symptoms  of  the  affected  animals  are  described  by  the  aathon 
and  by  M.  Francis,  veterinarian  of  the  station* 
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Breeding  statistics,  F.  L.  Bussell  {Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1891y  pp. 
S08^  209). — ^The  foUowiug  is  a  summary  of  statistics  obtained  in  response 
to  adrcnlarof  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  station  to  farmers  in  the  State: 

Duration  of  period  of  gestation  of  257  cows, 

Dajs. 

Hudrnxiin  period 304.00 

Minimnro  period 243.00 

Average  wlien  calf  waa  a  bull : 281.74 

Arerage  when  calf  was  a  heifer 281. 69 

Geaeral  average 281.72 

Weights  of  113  calves  at  birth. 

Poandn. 

MaTTinnTn  weight 122. 00 

Mrnimiim  weight 40. 00 

Average  weight  of  58  bull  calves .' 76.80 

Average  weight  of  55  heifer  calves 70. 11 

General  average 73.62 

Belation  of  the  time  of  service  of  158  cows  to  the  sex  of  the  calves. 

Eighty-two  cows  "served  during  the  first  part  of  heat  produced  31  bull  calves  and 
51  heifer  calves. 

Seventy-six.  cows  served  during  the  last  part  of  heat  produced  42  bull  calves  and 
34  heifer  calves. 

Live  Stock  at  Lonisiana  State  Station,  !>.  K  Babbow  {Louisiana 
Stan.  Bui.  No.  17j  2d  ser.^  pp.  499,  500). — Brief  statements  are  made 
regarding  the  Holstein  and  Jersey  cattle  kept  at  the  station.  The 
Bomber  of  eggs  laid  by  thirteen  different  breeds  of  hens  during  one 
kundred  days  (February  6  to  May  17)  is  stated  in  a  table.  An  incubator 
is  being  used  at  the  station  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  farmers  of 
fte  region  to  raise  chickens  for  the  winter  and  spring  market. 
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The  Koch  test  for  tuberculosis,  H.  P.  Abmsby  and  L.  Peabson 
{JPmnsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  No.  21,  Oct.,  1892,  pp.  19).— A  cow  of  the  station 
ierd  having  been  found  to  be  suffering  with  tuberculosis,  all  the  other 
nemb^s  of  the  herd  (forty-six  adults  and  twelve  calves)  were  tested 
iFifli  taberculin,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  any  of  them  were 
slliKted  with  this  disease.  An  independent  physical  examination  of 
fte  herd  was  made  at  the  same  time  by  a  veterinarian,  who  had  no 
koGidedge  of  the  results  of  the  Koch  test.  The  temperatures  of  the 
\  before  and  after  the  injection  of  tuberculin  are  tabulated.    Five 
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aDimaln  were  i)ut  under  su^piciou  by  either  the  Koch  or  physical  test, 
as  follows: 


Name  of  en  w. 

Koeh  tesL 

Vkyneal  examitka^iom. 

Carmina, 

Gertrude, 

Lavender, 

Cowslip, 

Rosella, 

Tuberculous, 
Tuberculous, 
Not  tuberculous, 
Not  tuberculous. 
Not  tuberculous. 

Tuberculous. 
Not  tuberculous. 
Tuberculous. 
Probably  tuberculous. 
Probably  tuberculous. 

These  animals  having  been  slaughtered,  it  appeared  that  both  of 
those  which  gave  a  temperature  reaction  with  the  Koch  test  were  tuber- 
culous and  that  the  other  three  were  not  tuberculous,  but  bad  lung  le- 
sions which  deceived  the  veterinarian  who  made  the  physical  diagnoids. 

The  nature  and  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  in  cuttle  and  the  meth<^s 
employed  for  detecting  its  presence  are  described  by  Dr.  Pearsoiu 
whose  experience  is  favorable  to  the  use  of  tuberculin  in  diagnosis.  He 
calls  especial  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  good  judg- 
ment in  the  use  of  the  new  method. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  time  when  it  wUl  be  possible  to  give  each  aninud  in 
a  herd  the  same  dose  of  tuberculin,  measure  the  temperatures,  and  blincUy  declare 
each  animal  which  reacte  tuberculous  and  the  others  healthy. 

It  Ih  necessary  to  consider  the  condition,  constitution,  size,  and  age  of  the  aniiiiils> 
the  age  of  the  tuberculin,  the  external  and  body  temperatures  at  the  time  of  injec- 
tion, and  other  small  points  which  are  important,  but  which  would  c|UTy  us  beyond 
the  limit*  of  this  paper  if  discussed  in  detail.  Much  is  to  be  learned  by  experienrc 
with  this  agent,  and  none  of  its  users  have  so  much  faith  in  it  as  those  who  hftte 
failed  with  it  a  few  times  and  afterwards  discovered  the  cause  of  the  errors. 

Antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  E.  P.  Kiles  ( Virginia  SUi.  BnL 
No.  ISj  July^  1892^  pp.  71-73). — Brief  accounts  of  experiments  v.ith  ly8<»l 
creolin,  dennatol,  iodol,  aristol,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury oil  cultures  of  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  This  work  was  in 
continuation  of  that  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  13  of  the  station  (E.  S. 
R.,  vol.  IV,  p.  74). 

Lysol  in  2  per  cent  solution  prevented  the  growth  of  microorganisms. 
Used  for  washing  a  deep  wound  on  a  horse,  it  materially  decreased  the 
amount  of  suppuration.  It  wa«  also  useful  in  keeping  flies  away  froa 
the  wound.  Creolin  in  1  per  cent  solution  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
pus-producing  organisms,  but  did  not  destroy  them  in  fifteen  minutea, 
Dermatol,-  iodol,  aristol,  and  oxide  of  zinc  were  not  successfully  used 
as  antiseptics.  Bichloride  of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  1-1,000  retarded 
the  growth  of  the  organisms,  but  was  not  strong  enough  for  practical 
purposes.  "A  stronger  solution  is  injurious  to  the  tissue  and  interfertt 
with  the  germicidal  action  of  the  leucocytes." 

Inqniry  concerning  stock  diseases  in  Florida  {Florida  8t4i.  B*L 
No.  17j  pp.  15j  16). — A  list  of  questions  sent  to  farmers  in  the  State 
regarding  "  big  head,"  ^*  salt  sickness,"  etc 
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Cream-raising  by  dilation,  H.  H.  Wing  (New  York  Cornell  Sta. 
BhI.  Xo.  39,  July,  1892,  pp.  77-85). 

Synopti».— The  average  of  twenty-three  trials  with  milk  set  at  60^  F.  and  of  eifrht 
trials  with  the  same  milk  set  at  40°  F.  indicattMl  that  when  set  at  GfP  milk  di- 
lated one  third  with  warm  water  creamed  more  perfectly  than  undiluted  milk,  bnt 
that  when  set  at  40^  there  was  no  advantage  from  dilution.  The  creaming  was 
mnch  more  perfect  at  40^  than  at  60^.  A  summary  of  these  and  previous  results 
at  this  station  and  at  the  Vermont  Station  indicates  that  dilution  cau  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  substitute  for  cold-setting  in  ico  water.  Setting  diluted  milk  in  the 
open  air  in  winter  proved  inferior  to  setting  in  the  ereumer,  where  a  uniform 
low  temperature  was  maintained. 

Keference  is  made  to  previous  work  on  this  subject  reported  in  Bul- 
fetins  Nos,  12  and  18  of  the  Illinois  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  404;  in, 
p.  779),  Newspaper  Bulletin  l^o.  3  and  Annual  Report  for  1890  of  the 
Vermont  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  476),  and  Bulletins  Nos.  20  and 
29  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (E.  8.  R.,  vol.  u,  p.  284,  and  in,  p. 
23U).  "  The  results  of  these  various  experiments  have  not  been  entirely 
concordant,  although  in  the  main  they  have  not  been  favorable  to  the 
practice  of  dilution.^  The  results  at  the  Vermont  Station  when  the 
milk  was  set  at  60^  F.  were  favorable  to  dilution,  and  the  creaming  of 
the  diluted  milk  was  nearly  as  complete  as  that  of  undiluted  milk  set 
at4(P;  but  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station,  on  the  contrary,  diluted 
milk  at  60^  creamed  less  perfectly  than  undiluted  milk  set  either  at 
6(»^  or  at  40^.  It  was  on  this  point  especially  that  the  present  experi- 
ments were  made. 

Twenty-three  trials  were  made  in  which  milk  was  set  in  Cooley  cans 
'in  a  creamer  kept  at  about  60^  F.,one  portion  of  the  milk  in  each 
case  being  set  undiluted  and  another  diluted  with  one  third  of  its 
weight  of  warm  water  at  135^  F.  Of  these  trials,  fifteen  were  with  the 
mixed  milk  of  the  university  herd,  six  with  milk  from  four  fresh  Jer- 
seys, and  two  with  milk  from  five  Holsteins  somewhat  advanced  in 
milt  The  trials  were  made  in  February,  March,  and  April.  In  every 
instance  a  fall  can  of  milk  was  set  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  milk  was 
Aimmed  to  the  last  mark  but  one  of  the  scale,  and  the  percentage  of 
▼atcr  found  in  the  skim  milk  was  corrected  for  the  amount  of  wat(»T 
iddcd  in  the  case  of  diluted  milk.  The  percentage  of  fat  in  the  skim 
■ilk  was  determined  by  means  of  the  Babcock  asbestus  method.  The 
tibolatM  results  of  these  trials  show  that  in  every  case  but  two  the 
minted  milk  creamed  more  perfectly  than  the  undiluted  milk,  the  dif- 
faoice  being  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  Jerseys  and  least  so  in 
ttat  of  the  Holsteins,    The  average  results  of  the  trials  were  as  follows  : 
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Creaming  of  diluted  and  undiluted  milk  set  at  €(P  F. 


Perceotage  of  fat  in 
skim  milk. 


DUnted.  nDdilat«d.   IHIat«d.Iri 


Pwr  cent. 

Herd  milk, fifteen  trlAls 0.76 

Milk  of  ft«8h  Jerseys,  8ix  trials O.flO 

Milk  of  Holsteins,  two  trials a  63 


Loss  ef  fat] 

ponnds  of  I 


Percent, 
1.05 
L13 
a83 


PoundB. 
0.50 


-i 


To  compare  the  results  where  the  milk  was  set  in  ice  water  at  tP^ 
eight  trials  were  made  simultaneously  with  the  above,  five  being  wiM^ 
herd  milk,  two  with  Jersey  milk,  and  one  with  Holst^n  milk.  AiK 
the  trials  reported  above,  half  of  the  milk  was  diluted  with  one 
its  weight  of  water  at  about  135o.  While  in  five  cases  the  diluted 
creamed  slightly  more  perfectly  than  the  undiluted  milk,  the  averagMi 
were  the  same  for  both  methods  of  treatment  (0.23  per  cent  of  fiit  is 
skim  milk),  but  the  creaming  of  both  the  diluted  and  the  undilatel 
milk  was  much  more  perfect  than  where  the  milk  was  set  at  60^. 

The  data  are  also  given  for  nine  trials  made  during  Febmaiy  aad 
March  in  which  diluted  milk  was  set  in  the  open  air  in  the  dairy  rooo. 
"  While  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  in  most  cases  nearly  as  loir 
as  the  temperature  of  the  creamer,  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  skim 
milk  was  in  general  considerably  larger  than  where  the  milk  was  set  in 
water." 

The  average  results  of  diluting  milk  at  this  station  and  at  the  Vermont 
Station  are  summed  up  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  fat  in  skim  milk. 

PercnX, 

Diluted  milk  set  at  6(P  F.,  thirty -nine  trials 0. 77 

Undiluted  milk  set  at  60°  F.,  thirty  trials 1.00 

Undiluted  milk  set  at  40°  F.,  twenty-six  trials 0. 29 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  while  when  the  milk  is  set  at  (lO^  or  thereabouts, 
there  is  considerable  advantage,  so  far  as  the  efficiency  of  creaming  is  concerned,  in 
diluting  it  with  25  per  cent  of  warm  water.  This  dilution  c«n  not  be  regarded  «» 
substitute  for  setting  in  ice  water  without  dilution,  and  it  has  the  further  diudTU- 
tage  of  requiring  inorensed  tank  capacity  and  producing  a  rapidly  souring  creun. 

Berrigan  separator,  H.  H.  Wing  {Kew  Yorlc  Cornell  81a.  Bui  No. 
39,  July  J 1892,  pp.  85-88). — This  apparatus  is  described  as  an  air-tight 
cylindrical  chamber,  in  which  milk  diluted  with  20  per  cent  of  water  is 
treated  for  about  two  minutes  with  air  under  pressure  of  about  two 
atmospheres.  It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturer  that  after  such  treat- 
ment milk  will  cream  within  twelve  hours  *^  as  completely  as  with  any 
of  the  ordinary  gravity  systems  of  setting,^  A  number  of  compara- 
tive trials  were  made  with  this  apparatus,  the  results  of  which  are 
tabulated.  "  While  better  results  were  obtained  by  the  Berrigan  treat- 
ment than  in  the  untreated  milk  set  alongside  [in  the  open  air],  yet  the 
results  obtained  (0.59  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk)  would  not  be 
called  satisfEkctory  creaming." 
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Portber  trials  were  made  to  see  if  tlie  Berrigan  treatment  would  have 
y  e^ect  on  milk  afterwards  set  in  deep  cans  in  ice  water,  a  can  of 
tilted  and  another  of  untreated  milk  being  set  together  in  a  Cooley 
aamer. 

'*^  In  the  two  tests  made  practically  the  same  results  were  obtained 
>m  the  untreated  milk  and  the  milk  that  had  gone  through  the  Berri- 
hD  machine.  In  one  case  the  treated  milk  was  diluted  and  in  the  other 
►t  diluted.'' 

Centrifugal  separation,  H.  H.  Wing  {Ifew  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  N^o. 
\  Julyj  189J2j  pp.  88-90).— Nine  trials  with  the  De  Laval  horizontal 
^parator  and  five  with  the  Baby  separator  l^o.  2  are  reported.  The 
^snlts  of  these  are  compared  with  the  average  results  of  setting  diluted 
nd  undiluted  milk  in  Cooley  cans  at  40^  and  at  60^  and  that  subjected 
»  the  Berrigan  treatment.  The  average  percentage  of  fat  left  in  the 
kim  milk  was  0.19  by  the  horizontal  separator,  0.09  by  the  Baby  sepa- 
OT,  0.59  by  the  Berrigan  separator,  and  0.23  by  cold  deep  setting.  The 
torizontal  separator  separated  on  an  average  360  pounds  of  milk  per 
lonr  and  the  Baby  No.  2,  280  i)ounds. 

Aeration  and  aerators,  H.  H.  Wing  {yew  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui. 
y©.  39,  JuUfy  1892^  pp.  90-94). 

Sfm^pmt. — Tests  of  the  cooUng  capacity  of  two  milk  coolers  and  the  keeping  quali- 
ti«A  of  aerated  milk.  The  milk  treated  in  two  machines  kept  from  four  to  five 
hoon  longer  than  antreated  milk,  and  that  aerated  hy  a  third  process  kept  no 
longer  than  untreated  milk.  The  tests  of  keeping  quality  were  made  during 
April  and  May. 

Descriptions  are  given  of  the  Star  milk  and  cream  cooler,  the  Cham- 
pion milk  cooler,  and  the  Powell  aerator.  Tests  are  reported  of  the 
cooling  capacity  of  the  first  two  machines. 

**  We  think  [the  Star  aerator]  is  capable  of  bringing  the  milk  very  near 
to  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  rate  of  from  250  to  300  pounds 
per  hour.  •  •  •  [The  Champion  aerator]  when  kept  filled  with  ice 
water  will  cool  from  225  to  250  pounds  per  hour  down  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  60°.  •  •  •  The  differences  i)ointed  out  by  the  above  figures 
seem  to  ns  to  very  fairly  indicate  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  ma- 
chines; 1x>th  are  very  nearly  alike  so  far  as  ease  of  keeping  clean  is 
concerned.  Where  running  water  is  not  at  hand  we  should  prefer  the 
Champion;  with  running  water,  the  Star.  ^ 

The  Powell  aerator  is  intended  to  aerate  without  cooling.  Eleven 
comparative  tests  were  made  with  this  and  the  Star  and  Champion  aera- 
tors during  April  and  May,  the  keeping  quality  of  the  aerated  milk 
and  milk  not  aerated  being  noted.  On  an  average  the  milk  aerated 
with  the  Champion  and  Star  aerators  kept  four  or  five  hours  longer  than 
that  not  aerated.  That  aerated  with  the  Powell  aerator  kept  no  longer 
than  that  which  had  not  been  aerated. 

This  difference  in  favor  of  ftSration  is  conslderahly  less  than  we  had  exx>eoted 
to  obtain,  bat  there  were  several  conditions  that  are  likely  to  have  made  this  dif- 
femice  leas  than  it  would  be  under  ordinary  circumstances.    In  the  first  place  the 
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air  in  which  the  milk  was  set  was  comparatively  uniform  in  tejnperatare 
from  contaminating  odors;  in  the  second  place  only  a  short  time  elapsed 
ing  and  aeration,  so  there  was  little  chance  for  contamination  in  the  stable, 
again  all  the  surroundings  of  the  cattle  were  kept  as  neat  and  clean  as  could 
done.    We  believe  that  under  the  conditions  that  affect  most  dairies  thegiMd 
of  aeration  would  be  more  pronounced  than  those  we  obtained. 

Kegarding  the  eflPect  of  aeration  on  the  creaming  of  milk  by 
four  trials  made  with  aerated  ui.k  set  in  Cooley  cans  at  40° 
skimmed  after  twenty-four  hours  showed  the  skim  milk  from 
aerated  milk  to  contain  on  an  average  0.53  per  cent  of  fat  and  that 
the  milk  not  aerated  0,31  per  cent. 

What  is  remarkable  is  that  the  aerated  milk  suffered  no  fall  of  temperatme 
it  was  placed  in  the  creamer,  and  was  more  efficiently  creamed  than  the  dilated 
set  at  60*^,  where  the  fall  of  temperature  was  30^-35*^.  This  seems  to  be  in  dirM 
tradiction  to  the  theory  which  supposes  that  the  fall  of  temperature  aAer  the 
is  set  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  complete  creaming  by  the  deep-setting  gtv 
process. 

Tests  of  dairy  apparatus,  H.  P.  Armsby,  H.  J.  Waters,  and  W; 

H.  Caldwell  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Bui  No.  20^  July^  1892jpp.  18j  fi§L 

Synopsis. — Tests  of  the  Baby  separator  No.  2  and  the  Evans  and  Henlings  mak 
cooler.  The  separator  was  found  to  separate  on  an  average  278  pounds  nf  ■!& 
per  hour,  and  to  give  a  skim  milk  with  not  over  0.05  per  cent  of  fat,  Tbc»Tnf 
ejected  over  cold  deep  setting  is  estimated  at  4.63  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  £rt 
in  the  milk.  A  speed  of  45  revolntions  of  the  crank  per  minute  gave  a  beUff 
separation  than  42  revolutions,  as  recommended. 

The  De  Laval  hand  separator  (pp.  3-18). — ^The  principles  of  the  sepa- 
rator and  the  peculiarities  of  the  De  Laval  machine  are  described  and 
illustrated.  The  results  are  tabulated  of  seven  separate  t^ts  of  this 
machine,  each  lasting  from  two  to  three  days.  In  these  the  cream  was 
ripened  and  churned,  and  tests  made  of  the  percentage  of  fat  in  tkf 
whole  milk,  skim  milk,  and  buttermilk,  and  that  recovered  in  the  bat- 
ter. In  most  cases  the  skim  milk  contained  only  a  mere  trace  of  ftt, 
and  in  no  case  did  this  exceed  0.05  per  cent.  For  every  100  pounds  rf 
fat  contained  in  the  milk  on  an  average  99.1  pounds  of  fat  were  recov- 
ered in  the  cream.  The  average  amount  of  milk  separated  per  boor 
was  278  pounds.  In  those  trials  in  which  butter  was  made  it  was 
found  that  out  of  every  100  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  from  93J2 
to  08.97  pounds  were  recovered  in  the  butter,  the  average  loss  being 
0.89  pound  in  the  skim  milk,  0.12  pound  in  the  buttermilk,  and  2M 
pounds  by  handling.  The  saving  effected  by  the  separator  over  cold 
deep  setting  is  estimated  at  4.63  pounds  for  every  100  pounds  of  fet  in 
the  milk. 

In  other  words,  by  the  nse  of  the  separator  we  shonld  save  4.63  per  cent  of  onriaw 
material.  The  daily  yield  of  our  herd  at  the  time  these  tests  were  made  was  »!»■' 
400  pounds,  testing  4  j  per  cent  fat.  This  means  a  production  of  18  pounds  of  butter 
fat  daily.  A  loss  of  4.63  per  cent  of  this  wonld  equal  a  loss  of  about  1  ponnd  of 
butter  per  day.     At  an  average  price  of  25  cents  per  iK)nnd  this  would  be  alo«<i"f 
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181^  per  Tear,  whieli  in  equivalent  to  6  per  cent  interest  on  an  investment  of  a  trifle 
over  #1,500.  The  list  price  of  the  separator  is  $125.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  above 
estimate  agrees  well  with  a  similar  estimate  made  by  Babcock,  who  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  use  of  the  small  separator  will  pay  with  a  herd  of  ten  good  cows. 

In  a  comparison  of  separating  by  hand  power  and  by  steam  power,  the 
latter  was  found  to  give  slightly  better  separation,  presumably,  it  is 
believed,  because  a  somewhat  uniformly  higher  rate  of  speed  was  main- 
tained than  by  hand  power.  It  was  found  advisable  to  run  the  machine 
at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  speed  than  that  recommended  by  the 
manitGacturers,  the  crank  being  given  about  45  revolutions  per  minute 
instead  of  42. 

The  tea4^hing8  of  these  tests  are  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  skim  milk  contained  in  most  cases  less  than  0.05  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

(2)  Out  of  the  total  possible  amount  of  butter,  but  0.9  per  cent  was  lost  in  the  skim 
milky  and  bat  3.25  per  cent  in  the  skim  milk,  buttermilk^  and  mechanical  Iofbcb  ;  or  in 
other  ^rords,  96.75  per  cent  of  the  total  raw  material  (butter  fat)  was  recovered  in 
the  finished  butter. 

(3)  It  is  estimated  tbnt  the  saving  by  the  use  of  this  machine,  as  compared  with 
the  use  of  cold  deep  setting  will  in  one  year,  with  a  herd  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cows,  eqnal  three  fourths  the  cost  of  the  machine. 

(4>  Tbe  machine  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  the  regular  work  of  the  station 

(5)  The  use  of  hand  power  is  to  be  recommended  only  for  small  dairies. 

Evans  and  Henlings  millc  cooler  (p.  18). — Brief  mention  is  made  of 
trials  of  tlie  Star  milk  and  cream  cooler,  but  no  data  given. 

**  When  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  milk  may  be  cooled  very 
rapidly  and  efficiently  by  this  apparatus.  We  have  had  no  difficulty 
in* cooling  the  milk  to  within  3^  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  used, 
md  liave  kept  the  cooled  milk  in  summer  practically  sweet  for  two 
days." 

Escperiments  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  during  May,  L.  L. 
Van  Slyke  (N'ew  YorJc  State  8ta,  Bui.  No.  43^  n.  «er,,  Jnnc^  1892^ 
t?'  137). 

fy»4>j^9it. — ^A  detailed  report  with  summary  of  results  of  fourteen  experimrntfl  in 
ebeese-Diaking  at  cheese  factories  and  at  the  station.  Among  the  points 
brought  out  are  the  indications  with  reference  to  loss  of  uiilk  constituents  in 
cheese-making,  influence  of  composition  of  milk  on  yield  and  composition  of 
cheese,  and  the  reason  for  low  yield  of  cheese  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  investigations  at  the  station  on  the  manufac- 
■  tare  of  cheese  were  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  37  (new  series)  of  the 
nation  (B.  8,  E.,  vol.  iii,  p.  610).  In  resuming  this  line  of  work  the 
^an  was,  beginning  with  the  month  of  May,  to  carry  on  tests  for  one 
Veek  in  each  month  at  cheese  factories  and  one  week  at  the  station 
Ikrooghont  the  season.  The  present  bulletin  reports  the  progress  for 
Qie  month  of  May,  1892.  "  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  found  practica- 
ble to  issue  a  bulletin  on  the  work  of  each  month  during  the  season, 
and  at  the  end  present  in  a  special  bulletin  a  summary  of  the  whole 
aeason's  work." 

•    8378— No.  4 i 
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Fourteen  trials  are  reported,  eight  at  the  station  with  milk  frtmf 
station  herd,  and  six  at  the  factory  with  milk  supplied  by 
Whole  milk  was  used  in  all  cases  except  two.    In  several  of  the  i 
trials  the  milk  was  divided  into  richer  and  poorer  milk  and  plao 
separate  vats.    With  one  exception  the  Cheddar  process  was 
The  manner  of  testing  the  ripeness  of  the  milk  is  described  as  fol 

The  milk  in  the  cheese  vat  is  heated  to  84°  F, ;  of  this,  11  oances,  fluid  i 
are  placed  in  a  tin  cup  and  1  c.  c.  of  rennet  added  and  incorporated  by  stiiriiif. 
cup  is  then  placed  in  a  vat  of  warm  milk  and  watx^hed  until  t^e  milk  begiail 
thicken.  The  time  when  the  rennet  is  added  should  be  noted,  and  t^  time^ 
the  milk  begins  to  coagulate.  If  the  milk  is  of  the  proper  degree  of  rip 
should  begin  to  thicken  in  about  one  minute.  In  case  the  milk  thickens  in  ■ 
less  than  one  minute  overripeuess  is  indicated.  In  case  the  milk  reqi 
much  more  than  one  minute  to  thicken  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until 
tests  show  the  proper  degree  of  ripeness,  or  else  5  or  10  pounds  of  '' starter"  tm 
added.  When  the  milk  thickens  in  one  minute,  then  rennet  can  be  added  U»tfc» 
whole  and  the  operation  of  manufacture  continued.  *  *  *  It  must  be  plain  to 
every  cheese  maker  that  this  method  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  ripeness  of  miftf 
when  intelligently  used,  is  a  marked  advance  over  the  former  method  of  gneaeing « 
depending  upon  uncertain  signs.  Its  use  will  tend  to  uniformity  in  results  aai 
enable  the  maker  to  control  another  step  of  the  process. 

It  is  sufTgested  that  more  uniform  results  might  be  secured  in  satting 
by  adding  salt  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fat  taken  instead  of 
the  quantity  of  milk  taken.  Since  the  saltness  of  cheese  affects  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  ripens,  uniformity  in  salting  is  desirable  to 
secure  a  uniform  product.  This  method,  however,  was  not  fbUowed  iD 
the  experiments  described. 

The  determinations  of  fat  in  the  milk,  whey,  and  cheese  were  all  made 
by  gravimetric  methods.  The  data  of  the  separate  trials  m^  tabukted 
and  discussed  at  length.  They  include  analyses  of  the  milk,  whey,  and 
green  cheese.  The  essential  results  of  the  trials  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

Lo88  of  milk  constituents  in  ch&Me-making, — The  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the  whey  in- 
creased in  some  cases  and  decreased  in  others  when  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk 
increased. 

The  average  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the  whey  in  aU  the  experiments  was  0^  poimd 
(about  4i  ounces)  for  100  pounds  of  milk,  which  was  about  7.5  per  cent  of  the  fstis 
the  milk.  In  the  factory  experiments  the  average  loss  of  fat  was  about  9  per  cent  of 
the  fat  in  the  milk,  while  in  the  station  experiments  the  average  loss  was  aboat7ptf 
cent  of  the  fat  in  the  milk. 

The  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  lost  in  the  whey  increased  quite  oniformly  when 
the  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk  increased. 

The  average  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  lost  in  the  whey  in  all  the  experiments 
was  0.74  pound  (about  12  ounces)  for  100  pounds  of  milk,  averaging  0.64  ponnd  in  die 
factory  and  0.81  pound  in  the  station  experiments.  From  23.5  to  24  per  cent  of  the 
casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk  was  lost,  the  proportion  of  loss  being  quite  unifoim 
in  all  the  experiments. 

Of  the  0.74  pound  (or  12  ounces)  of  casein  and  albumen  lost,  0.15  pound  (about  2f 
ounces)  consisted  of  casein  and  0.59  pound  (about  9^  ounces)  of  albumen.  About  6 
per  cent  of  the  casein  and  82  per  cent  of  the  albumen  in  the  milk  was  lost  on  aa 
average. 
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L  tlie  Taiioiis  lots  of  milk  used  there  were  on  an  average  2.4  pounds  of  casein  and 
pottnd  of  al'bomeny  or  for  every  pound  of  albumen  there  were  about  3.3  pounds 


mfiuemce  of  eomtpo9iHon  of  nUlk  on  oomposition  of  cheese. — ^The  pro^rtion  of  fat  in  the 
ese  mereAsed  as  »  rule  when  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  increased,  but  the 
rease  of  fat  in  the  cheese  was  not  uniform  with  the  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk. 
sen  cheese,  made  from  factory  milk  that  contained  about  3  pounds  of  fat  in  100 
mds  of  milky  contained  about  33  pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  cheese.  Cheese 
«le  from  irhole  milk  to  which  cream  had  been  added,  and  which  contained  6  pounds 
fat  ia  100  XM>and8  of  milk,  contained  42  pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  cheese. 
leose  made  from  milk  containing  about  3.36  pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk,  con- 
ined  about  35  pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  cheese ;  when  the  milk  contained  about 
5  poonda  of  £at  in  100  pounds  of  milk  the  cheese  contained  from  36  to  36.5  pounds 
fat  in  100  x>onnd8  of  cheese.  In  case  of  milk  partially  skimmed,  containing  3.56 
Kinda  of  £at  in  100  pounds  of  milk,  the  cheese  contained  nearly  32  pounds  of  fat  in 
10  ponnda  of  cheese. 

Basing  a  comparison  of  results  upon  the  water-iree  cheese,  instead  of  green  cheese, 
e  obtain  results  that  are  quite  similar  in  their  relations. 

In  general  the  fat  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  cheese 
ban  anj  other  constituent  of  the  milk. 

In  the  cheeee  made  from  the  normal  milk,  the  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in  100 
wmnda  of  cheese  was  a  fairly  uniform  quantity,  varying  in  the  green  cheese  from  22 
o  24  pounds  and  in  the  water-free  cheese  from  36  to  38  pounds.  The  milk  contain- 
ing least  fat  made  cheese  containing  a  little  more  casein  and  albumen.  Skimming 
the  milk  partially  largely  increased  the  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  cheese, 
while  adding  cream  to  whole  milk  diminished  the  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in 
the  cheese. 

The  results  appear  to  indicate  that  in  cheese  made  from  normal  milk,  containing 
from  3  to  4.25  XM>nnds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk,  there  should  be  about  1.4  pounds 
to  1.5  pounds  of  fat  for  1  pound  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  water-free  cheese.  Par- 
till  skimming  reduced  this  ratio  to  1.22  pounds,  while  addition  of  cream  raised  it 
to  over  2  pounds. 

Injlmenee  of  eompoeiUon  of  milk  on  yield  of  cheese. — Of  the  increased  yield  of  cheese 
obtained  in  the  various  experiments,  nearly  one  half  of  the  increase,  on  an  average, 
was  due  to  an  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk  from  which  the  cheese  was  made. 

The  amount  of  fat  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  pounds  of  milk  increased 
when  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  increased,  but  not  with  exact  uniformity. 

On  an  average  the  increase  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk  produced  a  little 
oTer  one  fifth  of  the  increased  yield  of  cheese  observed  in  the  various  experiments. 

The  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  pounds 
of  milk  increased  quite  uniformly  when  the  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the 
milk  increased. 

About  one  third  of  the  increased  yield  of  cheese  was  due  to  an  increased  amount 
of  water  retained  in  the  cheese. 

The  amount  of  water  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  pounds  of  milk  was 
quite  variable,  and  increased  when  either  the  fat  or  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk 
inereised. 

Tidd  of  cheese. — Of  the  factory  milk,  there  were  required  on  an  average  11.4 
poQsds  to  make  1  pound  of  cheese.  Of  the  station  milk,  8.8  pounds  sufficed  to  make 
1  poQDd  of  cheese. 

The  low  yield  of  cheese  from  the  factory  milk  was  mainly  due  to  the  small  amount 
ef  fit,  casein,  and  albumen  contained  in  it,  that  is,  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  milk, 
tnd  in  addition  the  loss  in  manufacture  was  a  little  greater.  The  poor  quality  of 
the  milk  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cows  were  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
Hieir  period  of  lactation. 
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Influence  of  variation  of  conditions  of  manufactwe, — In  two  sete  of  comparMtK[il 
different  amounts  of  rennet],  only  one  case  showed  any  difference  in  1« 
casein,  and  albumen,  and  this  was  when  the  amount  of  rennet  used  was  i 
than  the  usual  anient.     No  difference  of  yield  was  shown  that  could  be  atti 
to  variation  in  the  amount  of  rennet  used.    In  two  set«  of  comparisoos  [of  < 
curd  in  hard  and  soft  condition],  one  case  of  soft  cutting  gave  a  little  larger! 
fat  and  casein.    In  one  case  the  soft-cut  curd  gave  a  larger  yield,  owing  maialyl 
the  retention  of  more  moisture. 

Loss  of  cheese  in  weight  during  first  month. — The  loss  of  weight  varied  for  tlM'flii 
month  from  5.5  to  8.87  pounds,  and  averaged  6.95  pounds  for  each  100  poixiidi«C: 
green  cheese. 


AOEICULTURAL  EHOIHEEEnrO. 

Irrigation  engineering,  L.  G.  Carpenter  {Colorado  8ta.  Report  fir 
1891 J  pp.  45-57), — The  plan  of  work  in  1891  was  the  same  as  in  prevnwl 
years,  and  included  investigations  relating  to  return  or  seepage  waten^ 
evaporation  from  reservoirs,  and  duty  of  water. 

Return  or  seepage  icatcrs. 

After  a  country  has  been  irrrigated  for  some  time  there  are  some  changes  in  tfae 
r<^gime  of  streams^  so  that  these  are  more  regular  in  their  flow,  especially  in  thediy 
season ;  often  they  may  be  repeatedly  drained  to  the  last  drop  and  soon  after  bs*« 
enough  to  make  a  respectable  stream.  Most  of  this  return  is  from  invisible  sonrws, 
or  in  quantities  too  small  to  measure.  While  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  streams  is 
noticed  in  a  non-irrigated  country,  in  many  of  the  irrigated  valleys  the  retniB  ii 
attributed  to  irrigation    *     •    ♦ 

We  have  not  observations  which  will  absolutely  prove  that  this  increase  is  doe 
solely  to  irrigation,  but  the  fact  familiar  to  all  irrigating  countries,  that  land  pre- 
viously dry  becomes  saturated  and  requires  draining  because  of  the  seepage  from 
dit<;hes  or  irrigated  lands  of  higher  location^  and  other  analogous  facts,  render  it 
very  probable  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  return  observed  is  due  to  the  return  frtm 
the  watei*8  which  have  been  applied  in  irrigation.  *  *  *  It  is  possible  that  irri- 
gation in  the  upper  valley  of  a  river  is  beneficial  to  the  lower  valley  by  the  retora 
water  in  the  season  during  the  period  of  low  water. 

Measurements  of  the  return  waters  of  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  River, 
made  at  different  times,  are  tabulated: 

Comparison  of  measurements  of  return  or  seepage  waters ^  Cache  a  la  Poudre  Riter, 
[Measares  in  cubic  feet  per  second.] 


Date. 


Ketum 
Canon  to 
Larimer 
and  Weld 

CanaL 


Betam 
Larimer 
and  Weld 
to  No.  2 
Canal. 


Retarn 
No.  2  to 
OKilry 
CanaL 


Total  retora  Cafia 


Ogilvy 
Canal. 


Hoathof 


1885,  Oct.  12 

1889.  Oct.  14-17  .. 
181K),  0<;t.  16-18  .. 

1891,  Oct  28-30  . . 

1892,  Mar.  10-12. 


11.86 
11.27 
25.79 
16.41 


25.50 
36.70 
13.66 
8.71 
57.31 


49.54 
44.50 
20.87 
33.16 
35.80 


86l90 
02.56 
77,57 
58.  SI 
96.11 


100. 7» 
77.n 


These  figures  do  not  substantiate  the  view  that  the  return  is  inereas* 
ing. 
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Evaporation. — Measurements  on  tanks  placed  in  the  ground  at  the 
station  and  at  the  Divide  and  Bocky  Ford  Substations  and  on  floating 
tanks  in  a  canal  and  on  a  lake  are  tabulated.  These  tanks  were  ar- 
ranged as  described  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1888,  p. 
164  (B.  S.  Bui.  No.  2,  part  I,  p.  34).  The  results  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Comparative  evaporation f  1891. 


Station. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept.       Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

i«rfcBHar»l Collego,  monthly  .... 
ApieoltBnlCoUele.  daily... 

Inches 
5.63 
0.16 

4.97' 
0.17 
7.83 
7.44 

5.72 
0.18 
5.12 
7.24 

Inches. 
4.01 
0.16 
4.13 
6.50 

Inches. 
4.12 
0.14 
5.32 

Inches. 
8.62 
0.12 

Inches. 
1.73 
0.06 

Inches. 

o.i: 

0.02 

iMkyFord 

6.76  1      0.56 

Observations  for  1890  reduced  by  the  formula  B=0.39  (T-t)  (1+0.02 
W),  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  station  for  1889  (B.  8.  R.,  vol.n,p.  394), 
pue  the  following  results:  Total  evaporation  observed,  156  days,  23.30 
inches;  computed,  23.74  inches. 

The  duty  of  water, — Experiments  were  undertaken  in  1891  to  deter- 
mine the  total  amount  of  water  used  in  irrigation  as  well  as  that  required 
ftff  each  of  the  various  crops  grown  in  the  irrigated  area.  The  results 
were  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  and  are  withheld  until  further  data 
have  been  accumulated. 

Bzperiments  in  tile  draiiiage  at  Louisiana  State  Station,  D.  K 
Baebow  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  Ifo.  17,  2d  ser.,  pp.  497y  4^8).— Observa- 
tions in  1891  on  the  effects  of  the  system  of  tile  drainage  in  use  at  the 
station  gave  the  following  indications :  (1)  Drainage  started  and  stopped 
earlier  in  tiles  placed  at  a  depth  of  3  feet  than  in  those  at  greater 
4q»ths;  (2)  drainage  was  not  much  more  rapid  with  tiles  20  feet  apart 
tlian  with  tiles  40  feet  apart;  (3)  no  blight  was  observed  on  cotton 
on  the  drained  land;  (4)  crops  on  the  drained  land  suffered  relatively 
little  from  drouth;  (5)  the  drained  land  could  be  cultivated  sooner  after 
heavy  rains. 
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Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Arkansas  Station  (ArJcansas  Sta.  Report 
M 1S92,  pp.  58).— This  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1892,  and 
fadndes  brief  statements  regarding  the  work  and  equipment  of  the 
•hrtion,  a  financial  report,  and  Bulletins  Nos.  16-19  of  the  station, 
Attracts  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  Eecord.  Arrangements 
ki?e  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  additional  substation  at  or 
lfi»  Camden,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Successful  experi- 
Mots  with  wheat,  oats,  grasses,  and  clover  are  reported  from  the  sub- 
itrtfens  at  Newport  and  Pine  Bluff,  localities  in  which  cotton  is  now 
fte  chief  crop. 
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Fourth  AwwmI  Report  of  Colorado  Station  {Colorado  Sta,  E^ori 
for  1891 J pp,  130). — This  contains  brief  general  statements  regardingtiie 
work  in  the  departments  of  agriculture,  botany  and  horticnltuie,  chem- 
istry, meteorology  and  irrigation,  and  entomology,  and  at  the  SmiLuIs 
Valley,  Arkansas  Valley,  and  Divide  Substations,  together  with  reports 
by  the  director  and  a  visiting  committee  appointed  by  the  GoloradoState 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  State  Grange.  There  is  also  a  financial 
stat.ement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1891. 

Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  Maine  Station  for  1891 
{Maine  Sta.  Report  for  189 1^  pp.  ii-viii). — The  rex)ort  of  the  director  con- 
tains brief  general  statements  regarding  the  work  of  the  station.  The 
author  urges  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  scope  of  the  station's  work 
to  those  investigations  which  can  be  thoroughly  carried  on.  He  also 
recommends  that  the  State  should  provide  means  for  condnctiDg  tbe 
fertilizer  inspection,  which  is  now  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  given  the 
station  by  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1891. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  New  York  Cornell  Station  {Nm  Jorl 
Coi-nell  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  419,  plate  i.  Jigs.  95). — This  indndes 
brief  statements  regarding  the  work  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
station;  a  detaUed  financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1891 ;  and  Bulletins  Nos.  26-37,  abstracts  of  which  have  been  published 
in  the  Record.  The  workroom  of  the  dairy  house  is  described  aud 
iDustrated. 

First  Annual  Report  of  Washington  Station  ( Washington  ^a- 
Report  for  1891,  pp.  5i).— This  contains  the  text  of  the  act  of  the  State 
legislature,  approved  March  9,  1891,  for  the  establishment  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Station;  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  2, 1887,  relating  to  the  stations;  and  an  outline  plan  of  experi- 
ments to  be  conducted  by  the  station* 
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Some  physical  properties  of  soils  in  their  relations  to  moisture 
and  crop  distribution,  M.  Whitney  ( Weather  Bureau,  BuL  No.  4,  pp. 
90,  diagrams  3). — This  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  soil  investigations 
briefly  described  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  Station  for 
1891  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  IV,  p.  17).  The  additional  matter  includes  formulas, 
analytacal  data,  and  detailed  descriptions  and  t^sts  of  methods.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  noted  erperiments  with  a  method  for  determining 
soil  moisture  by  means  of  electrical  resistance.  This  method  *'  is  based 
on  the  ('hanging  electrical  resistance  between  two  plates  permanently 
buried  in  the  soil,  with  the  changing  moisture  content.''  An  objection  to 
the  method  lies  in  the  apparent  impossibility  of  securing  good  contact 
between  the  soil  and  plates.  Copper  plates  were  first  used,  then  carbon, 
ADd  finally  mercury  contained  in  clay  or  in  flat,  porous  cells,  but  in  no 
case  did  the  results  prove  satisfactory.  These  experiments,  however, 
gave  an  indication  of  a  movement  of  soU  grains  which  has  been  made 
%  subject  of  study.* 

[For  this  pnrpose]  a  thin  mbber  ice  bag  with  a  capacity  of  approximately  1,000  c.  o. 
WM  securely  fastened  to  a  robber  stopper  bearing  a  60  c.  c.  separating  fiinnel  for  the 
admiMion  of  water,  and  a  small  tube,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  about  3  mm.,  which 
projected  about  2  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  was  then  bent  hori- 
xoDtaUy  for  about  18  inches  in  length,  and  was  graduated  the  whole  extent  into 
eighths  of  an  inch. 

The  rubber  bag  was  about  one  third  fiUed  with  water  and  buried  in  the  soil,  the 
toO  being  pressed  around  the  bag  so  as  to  force  the  water  up  into  the  small  tube. 
Thib  Uibe  being  horizontal  maintained  a  constant  pressure  whether  tlie  bag  expanded 
«  eontracted,  and  when  the  water  feU  in  the  tube,  as  it  did  almost  every  day,  water 
VIS  added  through  the  separating  funnel.  This  arrangement  insured  a  constant  pres- 
me  in  the  bag,  and  If  there  was  any  tendency  for  the  soil  to  move  away  the  bag 
vooid  expand  and  foUow  it. 

Tri-daily  readings  of  this  instrument  and  of  soil  thermometers  are 
tabalated  for  March,  April,  and  May,  1892.  These  observations  indi- 
cate that  there  was  a  movement  of  the  soil  particles  away  from  the 
robber  bag  and  a  constant  enlarging  of  the  bag.  This  investigation 
is  to  be  coutinued  on  a  lalrger  scale. 

•  See  also  South  Carolina  Report  for  1889,  p.  70. 
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Insect  Life  {I>ivuion  of  IJntomologyj  Insect  Life^  vol.  r,  No.  1^ 
1892^ pp.  62j  figs.  6). — This  number  contaiDstbe  following  articles: 

Rose  saicflies  in  the  United  States,  G.  V.  Riley  (pp.  6-11). — ^A  fidi 
count  of  the  sawflies  affecting  the  rose  in  the  United  States,  ^ 
bristly  roseworm  {Oladius  pectinicomis),  banded  emphytus  or 
roseworm  {Emphytus  cinctus),  and  American  rose  slug   {Mi 
rosw).    The  life  history  of  the  first-mentioned  species  is  given 
tail,  together  with  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  insect  in  aJl  its 
All  these  species  are  amenable  to  the  usual  sawfly  remedy,  viz, 
ing  with  a  mixture  of  x>owdered  hellebore  in  water.    A  wash 
ciently  strong  for  the  destruction  of  the  larvse  may  be  made  by 
2  ounces  of  hellebore  with  2  or  3  gallons  of  water. 

An  experiment  against  mosquitoes,  L.  0.  Howard  (pp.  12-14). — A 
read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomol 
at  Rochester,  Kew  York,  August  16,  1892.  A  small  pool  of  wi 
measuring  60  square  feet  was  treated  with  4  ounces  of  kerosene, 
as  a  result  all  aquatic  larv8B,  including  those  of  the  mosquito, 
killed,  and  female  mosquitoes  were  killed  while  attempting  to  depak 
their  eggs  in  the  water.  Ten  days  after  treatment  a  e-areful  estiiiiate 
was  made  of  the  number  of  dead  insects  found  floating  on  the  sutee 
of  the  water.  This  estimate  showed  a  total  of  7,iOO  insects,  370  of  whicfc 
were  mosquitoes.  At  this  rate  a  barrel  of  kerosene,  costing  $1.50,  wS 
treat  96,000  square  feet  of  water  surface.  The  writer  believes  that  by 
the  use  of  kerosene,  the  drainage  of  swamp  lands  where  practicable,  Aa 
introduction  of  fish  into  ponds  where  they  do  not  occur,  and  the  eareAd 
watching  of  rain  water  barrels  and  tanks  the  mosquito  plague  may  bd 
greatly  lessened. 

Occurrence  of  Bucculatrix  canadensisella,  Ghamb.,  on  birches  in  Bh>ie 
Island,  A.  S,  Pochard  (pp.  14-16). — ^An  illustrated  account  of  the  <le- 
structive  Tineid  moth  {Bucculatrix  eanadensisella)  on  the  leaves  of 
Betula  popuUfolia  in  Ehode  Island. 

N'ew  injurious  insects  of  a  year,  0.  V.  Riley  (pp.  16-19). — ^A  paper  read 
before  the  American  PomologicaJ  Society,  comprising  a  list  of  aboat 
fifty  of  the  more  important  insects  that  have  been  reported  to  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  iiyurious  to  fruit  during  the  year 
1890-'91. 

Notss  on  the  larva  ofAmphizoa,  JB.  O.  Hubbard  (pp.  19-22). — ^An  illus- 
trated account  of  the  larva  of  an  anomalous  water  beetle,  Amphisott 
lecontei. 

The  dipterous  parasite  of  Melanoplus  devastator  in  CcUifomia,  D.  W. 
Coquillett  (pp.  22-24). — ^A  two- winged  parasite  of  the  devastating  locu^ 
Melanoplus  devastator,  is  described  as  a  new  species  under  the  name 
Sarcopha^a  opifera,  and  a  summary  is  furnished  of  published  records  d 
the  Sarcophagids  that  have  been  bred  from  living  hosts. 

A  new  sweet  potato  sawfly,  C.  L.  Marlatt  (pp.  24-27). — An  Ulustrated 
account  of  the  Schizocerus  privatus,  a  new  sawfly  enemy  of  the  swe^ 
potato. 
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^  ike  nomenclature  and  on  the  oviposition  of  the  bean  weevil  {Bruchus 
Soff)  (pp.  27-33). — ^The  first  part  of  this  editorial  article  con- 

I  of  a  history  of  the  difterent  scientific  names  that  have  been  pro- 
for  the  bean  weevil,  formerly  known  as  Brtieht^  obsolettis  and 
r,  bat  which  according  to  the  law  of  priority  shonld  have  the 

le  Bruehug  obteetusy  Say.    Eiley's  former  reasoning  that  the  species 

t)t  B.  obsoletus  is  confirmed  by  discovery  of  the  tme  obaoletusj  and 

,  Horn's  conclusion  to  the  contrary  must  be  rejected. 

be  second  psui}  of  the  article  treats  of  the  oviposition  of  the  weevil 
luxe  field,  and  shows  that  the  eggs  are  thrust  in  masses  inside  the 
A. 

Fote$  on  the  hiUnts  of  some  species  of  Coleoptera  observed  in  San  Diego 
Mm^,  CaHfornia,  F.  K  BlaisdeU  (pp.  33-36).— Notes  on  the  food 
lants  of  over  thirty  species  of  Pacific  coast  Coleoptera  and  a  list  of 
iventeen  species  of  dried  medicinal  plants  subject  to  the  attack  of  the 
rog  pest,  Sitodrepa  panicea. 

Lwcilia  nobilis  parasitic  on  many  F.  Meinert  (pp.  36,  37). — A  transla- 
loii  of  Dr.  Meinert's  article  in  Scertryk  af  Entmnologislce  Meddelelser 
'Q  iMcHia  nobUiSy  one  of  the  blue-bottle  fiies  reared  from  larvte  infest- 
Qg  the  ears  of  man. 

hklogic  notes  on  New  Mexico  insects^  C.  H.  T.  Townsend  (pp.  37-40). — 
[)bservations  on  the  habits  of  twenty  species  of  New  Mexico  Coleop- 
tera. Of  the  species  mentioned,  Macrodactylus  uniformisj  Allorhina 
mutabiliSj  Biabrotica  tenellaj  and  Ralticafolia^cea  are  of  economic  impor- 
Unoe.  The  Diabrotica,  which  is  considered  a  variety  of  the  well-known 
twelve-spotted  cucumber  beetle,  is  reported  as  attacking  several  culti- 
vated plants. 

Further  notes  on  the  new  herbarium  pesty  C.  V,  Riley  (pp.  40,  41). — 
The  writer  points  out  the  difterence  between  the  moth  described  as 
Carpkoxera  ptelearia  in  Insect  Life,  vol.  IV,  p.  108,  and  a  similar  insect, 
Acidalia  herbariata^  which  has  long  been  known  in  Europe  as  an 
enemy  to  dried  plants. 

The  Australian  enemies  of  the  red  and  bla>ck  soales  (pp.  41-43). — ^The 
Australian  lailybird,  Orcus  chalybeuSj  brought  to  this  country  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  prove  an  efficient  destroyer  of  the  red  scale  of 
the  onmge,  seems  thus  far  not  to  have  folfiUed  expectations.  Another 
Australian  ladybird,  Orcus  australasice,  may  prove  of  use  against  the 
red  scale,  as  it  is  doing  well  in  confinement. 

Qenerai  notes  (pp.  43-62). — Amo^g  the  subjects  treated  are  the  fol- 
lowing: A  new  enemy  of  cotton,  Luperus  brunnetts',  reports  of  the 
recent  i^pearance  of  the  horn  fly  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecti- 
^t,  Texas,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Florida;  tent  caterpillars 
<»  hops  in  the  State  of  Washington;  success  of  the  Vedalia,  recently 
introduced  fipom  this  country  into  Egypt;  the  ria^cal  leaf  crumpler  in 
Teias;  Oortyna  nitela  on  cotton ;  sugar  cane  pin  borer  and  cane  dis- 
«we;  dover  leaf  weevil  in  Ohio ;  larval  habits  of  Thalpochares  cocciphaga ; 
uid  the  botfly  on  human  beings. 
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ContributioiiB  from,  the  U.  S.  National  Herbcuimn  {Division  0/ 
Botany  J  Contributions  from  Hie  TJ,  8.  National  Herhariumj  voL  i,  No.Oj 
Sept  20^  1892y  pp.  129-138^  plates  5).— This  includes  tbe  following  arti- 
cles: List  of  plants  collected  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer  in  1890  on  Carm«i 
Island,  by  J.  K.  Eose;  list  of  plants  collected  by  the  U.  S.  S.  AUnanrn'm 
1887-'9I  along  the  western  coast  of  America,  by  J.  N.  Bose,  B.  C. 
Eaton,  A.  W.  Evans,  and  J.  W.  Eckfeldt;  revision  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can species  of  Hoffmanseggiaj  by  B.  M.  Fischer;  systematic  and  alpha- 
betic index  of  new  species  of  North  American  Phanerogams  and 
Pteridophytes,  published  in  1891,  compiled  by  Josephine  A.  Clart:. 

Of  the  plants  collected  at  Carmen  Island^  in  the  Gulf  of  California, 
five  are  new  species,  Drymaria  diffusa^  Desmantkus  frutico^m^  Fassifiwa 
palmeriy  Houstonia  {Ereicotis)  frutioosa^  and  Euphorbia  ca rmenensis.  The 
first  three  are  illustrated  in  the  plates  accompanying  the  article. 

The  plants  collected  by  the  steamer  Albatross  include  a  few  species 
obtained  by  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz,  in  1891,  at  Cocos  Island,  and  a 
larger  number  obtained  by  the  same  collector  at  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
and  ferns,  liverworts,  and  lichens  from  southern  Patagonia,  and  mossea 
from  Fuegia  and  Patagonia.  The  new  species  described  are  OxoHs 
(Hedysarioidece)  agassizij  Bryum  calophyllum^ Lophocolea  apicuiata^mi 
Schistochila  quadrifida.    The  last  two  are  illustrated. 
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Fixation  of  gaseous  nitrogen  during  vegetation,  E.  Breal  {Ann. 
igron.j  18  {lcy92)j  No.  8,  pp.  269-379).— Three  experiments  with  cresses 
Town  in  river  sand  are  reported.  In  two  of  these  unglazed  flower 
ots  holding  about  6  kg.  were  filled  with  sand  and  arranged  so  as 
i>  secure  thorongb.  drainage  and  aeration.  Cress  seeds  germinated  on 
iioist  filter  paper  Avere  weighed  and  transferred  to  the  pots,  and  an 
qual  weight  of  tYie  same  lot  of  seeds  was  taken  for  analysis.  The  pot« 
"Ti^re  moistened  \vitli  a  nutritive  solution  containing  all  the  essential 
elements  of  plant  food  except  nitrogen.  The  plants  develoi)ed  slowly 
\t  first  (during  ^ivinter  months),  but  afterwards  exhibited  a  normal 
prowth  and  produced  seeds.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  was  determined,  as  well  as 
that  in  the  vrater  used  and  the  crop  (excluding  roots)  obtained.  The 
results  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

nitrogen  fixed  by  cresses  growing  in  sand. 


Duration  of  ex- 
periment. 

Nitrogen. 

In  seed. 

In 
water 
added. 

In  8oil 
at  be- 
gin- 
ning. 

In  crop 

pro- 
duced. 

In  soil 
at  end. 

Fixed 
during 
experi- 
ment. 

llniexMrimeikt: 

Jan.2-June6... 
....do 

Qrami, 
0.044 
0.044 

0.022 
0.022 

Grams. 
0.070 
0.070 

0.100 
0.100 

QravM. 
0.221 
0.221 

0.510 
0.610 

Orams. 
0.349 
0.334 

0.701 
0.521 

Oram*. 
0.630 
0.630 

0.390 
0.390 

Oravu. 
0.534 

PttS.                      

0.529 

Yotl"^                                

0ct4-Jnnel... 
....do 

0.450 

PM2                     

0.279 

One  hundred  of  the  seeds  planted  in  the  above  experiment  and  one 
handred  of  those  produced  were  examined,  with  the  following  results: 


lMMMlipluit«d  .. 
IMteidfpndaoad. 


Nitrogen 
in  dry 
matter. 


Per  cent. 
5.8 
4.8 
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It  was  suggested  by  DeWraiu  that  the  gain  of  nitrogen  migbt 
to  the  microbes  in  the  soil  found  by  Berthelot  to  be  capable  of 
free  nitrogen.    To  test  this  a  pot  (containing  600  grams  of 
sterilized  in  an  oven    and  planted  with  cress  seed  which  h^ 
treated  with  corrosive  sublimate.    The  plants  grew  normally 
beginning,  but  after  reaching  a  height  of  about  0.14  meter  pi 
a  few  imperfect  seods  and  began  to  languish.    Duplicate  pots 
had  not  been  sterilized  gave  a  much  better  growth. 

The  experiments  of  Ville  with  rai)e  and  with  a  mixture  of 
and  lupines,  and  those  of  Frank  with  oats,  barley,  spurry,  rape,  la] 
and  green  algae,*  are  briefly  reviewed  as  pointing  in  the  same  di: 
as  those  of  the  author. 

From  the  data  presented  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn:  A 
very  poor  in  nitrogenous  matter  planted  with  cresses  (Breal)  or 
various  phanerogamous  or  cryptogamous  plants  (Frank)  is  eapat 
bringing  these  plants  to  maturity  if  pots  of  sufficient  size  (2  to  10 
are  employed. 

The  plants  produced  contain  much  more  nitrogen  than  the  seed 
wate^r  used. 

The  nitrogen  used  is  not  entirely  derived  from  the  soU,  since  it  %^ 
pears  that  in  some  cases  the  soil  is  enriched  instead  of  impoverisbol 
by  the  gain  by  the  plant,  and  in  cases  where  loss  does  occur  it  is  of*-, 
balanced  by  the  gain  by  the  plant. 

In  the  author's  experiments  there  was  a  gain  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen through  the  plant  or  the  soil.  This  gain,  however,  was  not  suffitial 
to  produce  seeds  having  as  high  a  per  cent  of  nitrogen  as  tliosegrovi 
in  normal  soil. — w.  h.  b. 

The  physiological  foncticn  of  the  root  tubercles  of  EheagniiB 
angnstifolius,  F.  Nobbe,  E.  Schmid,  L.  Hiltner,  and  E.  Hotteb 
{Landw.  Vers,  Stat.y  41,  pp.  138-140 j  figs.  2). — Among  various  experi- 
ments undertaken  to  determine  the  function  of  the  root  tubercles  of 
non-leguminous  plants,  those  with  Elseagnus  have  given  decisive  re- 
sults. On  June  16  two  flower  i)ots,  containing  sterilized  nitrogen-free 
sand,  were  each  planted  with  four  Elseagnus  seedlings,  and  sii  days 
later  one  was  inoculated  from  the  top  with  an  extract  of  Eljeagnw 
earth.  No  effect  was  apparent  during  the  summer.  Toward  fBJl  the 
inoculated  plant  appeared  greener,  but  no  marked  difference  appeared 
until  the  following  spring,  when  it  developed  branches  and  grew 
vigorously.  An  examination  of  the  roots  revealed  the  presence  of 
well-developed  tubercles.  Comparative  measurements  of  two  repre- 
sentative plants  from  each  pot  showed  the  inoculated  plant  to  be  530 
mm.  high,  with  numerous  branches  and  leaves,  while  the  uninocnlated 
plant  was  140  mm.  high,  without  branches  and  in  a  famished  conditioD. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  Elseagnus  through  its  root  tubercles 
is  able  to  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air.    These  tnberdes  are 

•  Deut.  landw.  Presse,  1891,  p.  779  (E.  S.  E.,  voL  m,  pp.  418,  732). 
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beed  by  an  organism  entirely  distinct  from  Bacterium  radicicola.  It 
already  been  obtained  in  pure  cultures,  and  its  nature  and  devel- 
•6Dt  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  ftiture  report. — w.  h.  b. 
.lie  diffoBibility  of  the  bacteria  of  Legominosse  in  the  soil,  F. 
BBE,  E.  SCHMID,  li.  HiLTNER,  and  E.  HoTTEE  {Landtc.  Vers.  Stat.y 
fp.  lS7j  138 J  fig.  1). — HaviDg  observed  that  when  soils  were  in- 
dated  at  tJie  surface  only  the  upper  part  of  the  root  system  pro- 
eed  tubercles,  the  authors  undertook  exi)eriment8  to  ascertain 
ether  this  was  due  to  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  lower  part  of 
b  soil  or  to  the  limited  diiihsive  power  of  the  bacteria.  On  May 
pea  plants  were  set  out  in  sterilized  sand  and  supplied  only  with 
ineral  mannres.  Forty-one  days  later,  after  the  plants  had  shown 
irked  evidence  of  nitrogen  hunger,  the  sand  was  inoculated  at  a 
!pth  of  200  mm.  with  an  emulsion  of  pure  cultivated  pea  tubercle  bac- 
tia  at  the  rate  of  25  c.  c.  per  pot  (each  containing  5  plants).  The 
feet  of  the  inoculation  was  soon  apparent.  The  hunger  stage  was 
asaed  July  20,  and  the  plants  took  on  a  dark  green  color  and  devel- 
M  rapidly.  When  the  plants  were  harvested  the  roots  were  washed 
at  and  it  was  observed  that  only  the  deei)er  roots  in  close  proximity 
9  the  point  of  inoculation  bad  produced  tubercles,  while  the  upper 
wt  system  was  entirely  free  from  them.  Another  experiment,  in  which 
he  soil  was  uiocnlated  at  a  depth  of  120  mm.,  showed  a  like  inability 
rf  the  infection  to  spread  far  from  the  point  of  inoculation. 

It  appears  that  the  distribution  of  tubercles  on  the  roots  is  deter- 
mined by  the  presence  of  active  bacteria  in  the  soil  at  the  proper  place 
and  time.— w.  h.  b. 

The  effect  of  liming  on  the  porosity  of  clay  soils,  A.K.  Pearson 

(CAm.  Xetcg^  66  {1892)j  pp.  53^  54,  fig.  i).— Three  samples  of  clay  soils 

^we  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  dryness,  and  ground  and  sifted  to 

the  same  degree  of  fineness.    Glass  tubes  were  then  filled  to  the  same 

^feplh  (2  inches)  with  the  soils,  great  care  being  exercised  to  secure  a 

like  degree  of  compactness.    The  surface  was  covered  with  a  half-inch 

t^eWss  of  sand,  exactly  2  inches  of  water  added  in  a  gentle  stream 

from  a8i)ei'ially  devised  siphon  apparatus,  and  the  time  required  for  the 

^^  to  disap|>ear  below  the  sand  noted .   Samples  of  the  same  soils  were 

mixed  with  |,  J,  and  2^  per  cent  of  quicklime,  respectively,  made  into  a 

^^e,  dried,  ground,  and  submitted  to  percolation  in  the  same  manner. 

Tbe  average  results  of  three  trials  in  each  case  were  as  follows: 


Effect  of  liming  on  percolation. 

Time  required  for  percolation. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

^«J««tIime 

dayi  hrs.min. 
6     4     n 
12      42 

days  hrt.  min. 
12      11      28 

'I    n 

8      20 

days  hrs. 
26        19 

ff^l^^watllnJe ^ 

7        231 

Ji'Jllwewtime - 



9      56i 
2      55 

2        12h 

^^W«it]£i"'** 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  case  the  addition  of  lime  caased  a 
falling  off  in  the  time  required  for  percolation.    The  facts  here 
out  are  peculiarly  applicable  in  the  management  of  sewage 
clay  districts.    Applications  of  lime  in  such  cases  "would  redi 
area  required,  render  underground  delivery  possible  when 
impossible,  and  probably  assist  materially  in  the  purification  i 
sewage.'' — w.  h.  b. 

The  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  bone  meal,  H. 
{Chem.  Ztg.y  1892^  p,  1128). — The  apparent  contradiction  betweea 
results  of  experiments  by  Wagner,  which  showed  that  Thomas  slag 
more  readily  available  and  gave  larger  returns  than  bone  meal, 
those  of  Marek  and  Holdefleiss,  which  indicated  that  bone  meal  ^ 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  surest  and  most  effective  of  fertilizes," 
author  is  able  to  explain  only  on  the  supposition  that  Wagner 
mented  with  an  inferior  quality  of  bone  meal. 

Bone  meal  prepared  from  bones  extracted  with  benzine  always 
tains  from  4|  to  6  per  cent  of  nitrogeii,  21  to  23  per  cent  of  phospl 
acid,  and  generally  less  than  2  per  cent  of  fat.  Bone  meal  contai 
less  than  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  20  per  cent  of  phosphoric  add 
not  pure  untreated  meal.  The  phosphoric  acid  of  Thomas  slag  (groon^ 
sufficiently  fine)  has  been  found  to  be  highly  soluble  in  citrate  solatia. 
That  the  phosphoric  acid  of  bone  meal  (nearly  fiat  free)  is  also  \feiT 
soluble,  the  following  results  show: 


(1)  Bone  meal  from  ground  extracted  bones 

Do 

(2)  Coarse  bone  (Stamp/mehl) 


Mesh  of 
sieve. 


Mm. 
1.5 
1.0 
1.0 


Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 


Percent. 
22.2 
22.2 
19.0 


Nitrogen  < 


Per  etnt. 

4.75 
4.75 
5.10 


Phosphoric  anL 
SdaWeJ^"^ 


Per  cent,  i 
&05 
9.15  I 
7.40  1 


3K2I 


It  is  believed  that  the  decomposition  of  the  gelatin  of  the  bone  in  the 
soil  increases  the  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  they  contain.— w. 

H.  B. 

A  review  of  the  chemistry  of  tobacco,  E.  Kissling  {Chem.  Zt§^ 
1892j  pp.  153-155). — The  present  paper  is  in  continuation  of  a  i^san^ 
published  by  the  autlior  in  1884*  and  treats  of  the  contributions  snbw- 
quent  to  that  time.  Eegarding  the  purely  chemical  side  of  the  snhjeit 
little  has  appeared  within  the  last  decade.  The  tannic  acid  found  in 
tobacco  and  for  a  time  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  tobacco,  was  recog- 
nized by  T.  J.  Savery  t  to  be  the  same  as  that  occurring  in  coffee.  In 
connection  with  the  chemistry  of  drying  and  fermenting,  the  inveetiira- 
tions  of  Muller-Thurgau{  on  the  relation  of  starch  and  sugar  in  tobacco 

»  Chem.  Ztg.,  1884,  pp.  68,  103, 119, 172, 190. 
t  Cliem.  News,  49  (1884),  p.  147. 
ILandw.  Jahrb.,  14  (1885),  p. 465* 
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ives  are  of  special  interest.  These  showed  that  the  tobacco  leaf,  like 
ber  leaves,  is  relatively  rich  in  starch  at  night  and  poor  in  the  mom- 
|r,  although  the  differences  fonnd  were  relatively  small,  for  at  a  me- 
um  temperature  only  about  one  fifth  of  the  starch  present  disap- 
»fed.  Fully  ripe  leaves  are  rich  in  starch  both  morning  and  evening, 
id  the  c6nsumption  of  sugar  is  very  small  except  in  the  neighborhood 
'  growing  parts.  The  dry  substance  of  fresh  ripe  tobacco  leaves  con- 
ttt8  of  from  one  third  to  nearly  one  half  starch.  It  also  contains  con- 
dcrable  amounts  of  sugar.  Fermented  tobacco,  on  the  contrary,  is 
irtiaUy  poor  in  starch  and  entirely  free  from  sugar.  The  presence  of 
Larch  in  fermented  leaves  depends  ui)on  the  ripeness  and  the  manner 
f  drying.  Leaves  which  are  dried  very  rapidly  always  contain  starch 
nd  in  some  cases  considerable  amounts.  The  presence  of  starch  in 
be  leaves  may  also  be  due  to  injury  to  the  epidermis  of  the  green  leaves 
ky  breaking,  scratching,  or  pinching  in  cutting  them.  Bvai)oration 
akes  place  rapidly  at  the  injured  places  and  the  cells  dry  out  before 
ilie  starch  is  all  changed  into  sugar.  During  drying  the  main  bulk  of 
tlie  starch  disappears  in  the  first  few  days,  and  finally  the  last  trace  if 
fibe  evaporation  is  not  allowed  to  go  on  too  rapidly.  Dried  tobacco 
always  contains  sugar,  that  dried  rapidly  containing  less  than  that  dried 
dowly,  as  follows  from  the  above.  During  the  process  of  fermentation 
the  sagai  entirely  disappears,  but  starch,  if  present,  seems  to  be  at- 
tacked only  with  diflBculty.  Miiller-Thurgau  found  the  following  pro- 
portions of  starch  and  sugar  in  tobacco  leaves: 

Per  cent  of  starch  and  sugar  in  dry  matter. 


UnTiM  leares 

Nearly  ripe  leaves 
Fully  ripe  leaves. . 


Starch. 

Sogar. 

81.4 
88.4 
42.6 

1.2 
1.0 
0.8 

Pesca*  showed  that  the  contents  of  amide  compounds  in  unfermented 
^ves  is  relatively  smaU,  and  that  one  of  the  most  important  ftinctions 
of  the  fermentation  is  the  changing  of  the  albuminoids  to  amides. 

The  methods  for  determination  of  nicotine  proposed  by  the  author, 
^  Popovicit,  and  by  Fesca  in  the  paper  cited  above,  are  referred  to. 
^  to  the  constitution  of  nicotine,  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
flnestion,  although  recent  investigations  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
tbeory  that  it  is  a  dipyridyl  derivative. 

Concerning  the  culture  of  tobacco  the  number  of  investigations 
*Wc*™g  is  relatively  large.  The  investigations  of  van  BemmelenJ  on 
tobacco  growing  in  Sumatra  and  Java  are  especially  interesting.  The 
tobacco  of  these  countries  has  b^n  valued  for  cigar  wrappers  on 

♦Landw.  Jahrb.,  17  (1888),  p.  346. 
tZeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.,  13  (1889),  p.  445. 
t  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  38  (1890),  p.  394. 
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account  of  the  thin  ness  and  toughness  of  the  leaves.    For  serml 
however,  the  tobacco  produced  has  been  of  inferior  quality  in 
spect,  and  van  Bemmelen  sought  the  reason  and  remedy  for  thn. 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trouble  lay  first  of  all  in  the 
conditio^  of  the  soil.    The  newly  cleared  land  of  Deli  in  Si 
highly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco,  but  after  a  few  years 
ture  the  properties  of  the  soil  which  make  it  so  are  found  to 
Van  Bemmelen  recommended  a  rotation  between  tobacco  caltm 
forest  culture,  a  practice  only*  applicable  to  tropical  countries, 
two  years  of  tobacco  culture  the  land  was  to  be  left  to  itself  for 
eight  years,  which  is  sufficient  to  reforest  it. 

The  investigations  of  A.Mayer*,]Sresslert,  andM.  Barthlonmi 
tobacco  are  referred  to.    The  conclusions  from  these  are  in  geneml 
fertilizers  containing  chlorine  should  be  avoided,  and  that  heavy 
cations  of  potash  manures  and  materials  forming  homas  in  the 
should  be  made. 

In  connection  with  fertilizer  experiments,  Nessler,  van  Bemmeleii, 
Mayer,  Fesca,  and  M.  Barth  have  made  experiments  on  the  glo' 
qualities  of  tobacco.    The  views  of  these  investigators  agree  in 
eral,  although  in  some  minor  points  they  do  not.    Their  invest!; 
seem  to  have  shown  beyond  much  doubt  that  potash  is  favorable  to 
glowing,  that  chlorine  is  unfavorable,  and  that  the  effect  of  potask 
most  plainly  seen  when  a  part  of  the  potash  is  in  combination 
organic  acids,  that  is,  when  the  tobacco  ash  consists  largely  of 
with  relatively  low  content  of  sulphates,   chlorides,  and  (probaUj)^ 
phosphates. 

The  opinions  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  organic  substanoe% 
especially  albuminoids  and  resins,  are  at  variance. 

The  subject  of  the  fermentation  of  tobacco  has  received  valuable  ood- 
tributions  from  Suchsland.  §  He  found  that  the  fermentation  was 
caused  by  ba<3teria  and  that  the  number  peculiar  to  the  fermentatt«ift 
of  any  single  variety  of  tobacco  was  small,  usually  only  two  or  threft» 
The  indications  are  that  the  quality  of  tobaccx)  may  be  much  improved 
by  controlling  the  fermentation — inoculating  more  common  tobaecv 
with  pure  cultures  peculiar  to  the  choicer  sorts.  Suchsland  has  estab- 
lished in  Halle  a  laboratory  for  tobacco  ferments,  in  which  the  chane- 
teristic  bacteria  of  the  best  Havana,  Brazilian^  Greek,  and  Turkic 
tobacco  are  to  be  cultivated,  and  from  which  these  different  ftumoiU 
may  be  distributed.  Hanausek  states  that  in  Cuba  a  crude  method  f«r 
improving  tobacco  is  used,  which  rests  upon  the  same  principle  M 
that  discovef  ed  by  Suchsland. — E.  w.  A. 

The  California  vine  disease  (FlasmodiophoxB  califomica),  P. 

»  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  38  (1881),  p.  463  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  457). 

t  Summary  in  E.  8.  R.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  302-308. 

t  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,*  39  (1891),  p.  81. 

$  Ber.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  9  (1891),  p.  42;  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  ^4. 
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ViAUL  and  0.  Sauvagbau  ( Compt.  rend.,  1 15  ( 189 2)^  No.  i,  pp.  67-69).— A 
study  of  this  disease  in  connection  with  that  known  as  Brunissore  has 
led  to  the  conclosion  tbat  both  are  due  to  a  species  of  Myxomycetes  of 
the  genus  PUumodiophora.  Although  the  material  available  for  study 
fras  8(»newhat  limited  the  authors  believe  the  California  disease  to  be 
distinct  from  the  Bronissure  and  due  to  a  new  species,  for  which  they 
propose  the  name  Plagmodiaphora  califomica. — ^w.  H.  B. 

A  simple  method  for  recognising  adulterations  of  peanut  cake, 
L  HiLTNEB  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  40,  pp.  351-355).— The  method  given 
for  recognizing  poppy  seed  in  peanut  meal  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
peanat  meal  contains  starch,  while  poppy  seed  is  free  from  starch. 
The  suspected  sample  (0.2  gram)  is  well  saturated  with  any  iodine  solu- 
tion except  potassium  iodide  solution,  and  water  is  added  after  a  few  min- 
utes, with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  to  clear  the  solution.  The  result  is  now 
perceptible,  but  is  seen  more  distinctly  if  the  solution  is  remoTed  by 
Hieans  of  a  filter  pump  and  the  material  allowed  to  dry  down.  The  air- 
dry  matmal  can  be  spread  out  on  dark  glazed  paper  and  the  poppy  seed 
separated  out  witb  the  aid  of  a  low-power  lens  and  weighed,  showing 
fte  approximate  percentage  of  adulteration.  Potassium  iodide  is  said 
to  cause  the  particles  to  adhere  to  each  other  and  to  the  plate,  making 
the  s^aration  very  difficult.  If  the  seed  of  the  white  poppy  is  present 
itiseobred  brown,  but  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  peanut 
Bwal  by  its  color  and  characteristic  structure.  Where  the  material  con  • 
tafais  much  fine  dust  or  powder  separation  may  be  aided  by  first  screen- 
ing the  sample  dried  down  with  iodine  through  a  0.25mm  sieve.  Tests 
are  reported  which  indicate  the  method  to  be  fairly  accurate.  The 
method  \s  beUeved  to  be  applicable  to  the  recognition  of  nearly  all  for- 
dgn  materiidg  occurring  in  peanut  residues,  since  the  oil-bearing  seeds 
aod  other  materials  used  as  adulterants  are  in  general  free  from  starch. — 
1.  w.  A. 

On  pasteurisation  of  milk  and  cream,  and  the  use  of  pure  cul- 
tares  for  souring  the  cream  in  the  case  of  abnormal  milk,  H.  P. 
Luia>£  (22  Beretning  fra  den  Jcgl.  Veterin.  og  Landbohojsk.  Lab.  tandb- 
iomm.  Foraog.  Sjobenhavnj  1891  j  pp.  67-117;  abs.  in  Centralbl.  agr. 
(Jiim.j  21,  pp.  554-563). — Experiments  with  an  abnormal  milk. — In  1888 
tte  mil^  produced  on  a  farm  in  Duelund,  Jutland,  which  had  produced 
Intto commanding  the  highest  price,  became  infected  in  such  a  manner 
ftat  tiie  butter  manufactured  from  it  could  not  be  marketed.  It  was 
feuid  that  the  bacteria  which  caused  this  abnormal  condition  of  the 
wlk  eoold  be  kUled  by  heating,  and  this  fact  was  taken  adv<antage  of 
ift  practice. 

Tri^  were  first  made  in  which  the  cream  was  pasteurized  by  heating 
at65o  to  70<>  O.  and  at  85<^  0.',  cooling  rapidly,  and  churning  the  cream 
weeL  For  purposes  of  comparison  butter  was  also  made  from  sweet 
Sftd  sour  cream  not  pasteurized.  The  samples  of  butter  were  submitted 
^  a  jniy  composed  of  butter  merchants  for  testing.  In  their  opinion 
837S-NO. 
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the  sweet  cream  batter  was  superior  to  that  made  from  sour  cream,  1 
neither  was  equal  in  quality  to  that  made  from  pasteurized  cream, 
butter  from  cream  pasteurized  at  85^  G.  had  a  ^^  cooked''  taste, 
was  not  the  case  with  that  from  cream  pasteurized  at  66^  to  TO^. 

Tests  of  the  effect  of  length  of  time  of  pasteurizing  on  the  qa 
the  butter  indicated  that  this  factor  was  of  no  particular  influence. 

Another  series  of  trials  was  made  which  showed  the  good  effect 
pasteurization  on  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  butter.    As  to  the  et 
of  the  material  used  for  souring  the  pasteurized  cream  on  the  gen 
and  keeping  qualities  of  the  butter,  experiments  were  made  in  wl 
the  cream  was  soured  with  buttermilk  from  a  neighboring  fiEum, 
buttermilk  from  one  of  the  best  creameries  in  Denmark  and  with 
cultures  supplied  by  Storch.    The  best  butter,  in  the  opinion  oi 
judges,  was  secured  where  buttennilk  from  the  creamery  was  used,  | 
the  next  best  with  pure  cultures  j  the  keeping  quality  of  the  butter  1 
in  the  same  order. 

As  a  result  of  these  trials,  then,  it  was  demonstrated  that  first  < 
butter  could  be  produced  from  milk  which  otherwise  yielded 
unfit  for  use,  by  pasteurizing  the  cream  and  then  souring  it  with  1 
termilk  from  a  good  creamery. 

Experiments  in  pasteurization  in  1889  and  1890.^— The  effect  of 
teurization  of  cream  in  the  case  of  normal  milk  was  tested  with  ( 
from  five  of  the  best  creameries  in  Denmark.  *  As  before,  the 
made  from  pasteurized  cream  and  that  not  pasteurized  was  comi 
With  a  single  exception  pasteurization  improved  the  quality  of 
butter,  although  that  made  from  unpasteurized  cream  was  classed 
butter  of  excellent  quality. 

In  the  above  experiments  the  cream  was  pasteurized  by 
a  pail  containing  the  cream  in  boiling  water.  For  the  use  of  cream^ieftl 
was  believed  to  be  more  convenient  to  pasteurize  the  whole  milki 
than  the  cream  in  an  apparatus  made  for  that  purpose.  Accoi 
trials  were  made  in  which  the  milk  was  conducted  from  the  milk  ^ 
two  pipes,  passing  in  one  case  directly  to  the  separator  and  in  the  oH 
through  a  Fjord  pasteurizing  apparatus,  where  it  was  heated  to 
C,  and  then  to  the  separator.  The  cream  from  both  separators ' 
cooled  rapidly,  soured  by  similar  means,  and  churned.  Bxj 
of  this  nature  were  made  with  stall-fed  cows  and  cows  at  pastore 
three  farms.  There  was  scarcely  any  improvement  of  the  butter  ] 
pasteurizing  the  milk  of  the  stall-fed  cows,  and  only  a  slight  impro^ 
ment  in  the  case  of  cows  at  pasture.  A  series  of  trials  was  then 
on  a  single  farm,  in  which  butter  was  made  from  separate 
pasteurized  and  unpasteurized  whole  milk  and  pasteurisced 
The  results  showed  that  while  in  five  out  of  seven  cases  there  was  M 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  fresh  butter  from  pasteurized  milk 
compared  with  that  from  pasteurized  cream,  the  keeping  quality  of  I 
butter  from  pasteurized  milk  was  best    The  buttermilk  from 
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k  and  cream  contained  slightly  more  fat  than  that  from  nnpas- 
portions.  Analyses  of  the  batter  made  in  the  separate  trials 
^«d  that  in  general  the  batter  from  pastearized  cream  contained 
^^^er  cent  less  water  than  that  from  onpastearized  cream,  and  that 
^>ntter  from  pastearized  whole  mflk  contained  about  1.14  per  cent 
ivater  than  that  from  anpastenrized  milk. 
cial  experiments  were  made  to  determine  whether  pastenrization 
in  an  absolute  loss  of  batter  fat.  There  were  six  of  these  tests 
lich  tbe  pastearized  milk  was  skimmed  by  means  of  a  centrifdgal 
fitor,  and  analyses  made  of  the  separator  skim  milk,  of  the  whole 
,  and  of  the  batter.  The  results  showed  that  under  corresponding 
ions  tibie  pasteurized  milk  was  more  thoroughly  creamed  than 
milk,  although  no  difficulty  was  found  in  thoroughly 
ig  the  latter  by  increasing  the  speed  of  the  separator  or  allow- 
(ttie  milk  to  ran  in  more  slowly.  The  percentages  of  butter  fat  in 
^k^.  of  whole  milk  and  that  recovered  in  the  butter  from  the  same 
P different  methods  of  treatment  are  given,  as  follows: 


Batter  fat 
in  100  kg. 
of  milk. 

Butter  in 

100  kg.  of 

milk. 

OrfMOD  lM>i  -pAMtMiriaAd 

fii 

2.«3 
2.86 

3.49 
3. 48 

fTia^Tn  itaAtearized 

\   Wliole  mUk  TMifltenrised 

There  was  therefore  a  loss  from  pasteurization  amounting  to  about  2 
|6r  cent.  These  results  were  verified  in  experiments  carried  on  at 
•ther  places, — ^E.  w.  A. 

;  Old  and  recant  Danish  experiments  on  the  keeping  qualities  of 
^V33l  and  its  improvement  by  pastenrization,  N.  J.  Fjobd  and  H. 
.?•  LiniBB  {Bere^ing  fra  den  Jcgl.  VeteHn.  og  LandJbohqjsJc,  Lab.  lando- 
/foaofli.  Forsog.  S^obenhavfij  1884  wnd  1891;  abs.in  Oentralbl.  mgr,  Chem.y 
\  tt,  pp.  621-628). — ^Experiments  are  first  reported  which  were  made  by 
:  P|ord  in  1884,  and  which  indicated  in  brief  that  there  was  practically 
'.  U>  difference  in  the  keeping  properties  of  pasteurized  whole  milk  and 
,  the  separator  skim  milk  from  the  same;  that  there  was  little  or  no 
idwiti^e  fix>m  heating  milk  to  50^  C,  although  the  heating  be  long 
^A&tiiiuedy  while  heating  to  from  60<^  to  70^  0.  prolonged  its  keeping 
'mjmatedally;  that  there  was  no  advantage  from  heating  above  80^ 
ttdUttie  diflr<^rence  between  65^,  70^,  and  80^  in  this  respect;  and 
ftat  the  taste  of  cooked  mUk  was  much  stronger  when  the  milk  was 
^led  gradually  than  when  cooled  i:apidly. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusion  as  to  the  keeping 
^^^^i^^erties  of  separator  skim  milk  from  pasteurized  milk,  Lunde  deter- 
^^  \o  test  the  efiTect  of  more  and  less  rapid  cooling  of  the  skim  milk 
^the  length  of  time  it  remained  sweet.    In  five  series  of  experiments 
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by  him  the  average  length  of  time  dnring  whi<^h  the  samples 
different  treatment  remained  sweet  waA  as  follows: 

Unpasteurized  whole  milk  and  separator  skim  milk  from  tJie 
and  from  pasteurized  whole  milk  when  the  skim  milk  was  not 
five  to  seven  hours. 

Pasteurized  whole  milk  and  skim  milk  not  cooled,  fifteen  to  at 
hours. 

Pasteurized  whole  milk  and  skim  milk  cooled  at  once,  thirty-i 
thirty-five  hours. 

In  other  words,  pasteurization  alone  only  slightly  improved  the 
irrg  quality  of  milk  when  it  was  not  followed  by  rapid  cooling. 
later  experiments  were  made  in  summer,  while  those  in  1884 
made  in  winter,  which  is  believed  to  account  for  some  paints  of 
greement  between  the  two  series  of  experiments. 

The  experiments  of  1884  on  the  effects  of  pasteurizing  milk  at  diiUv} 
eat  temperatures  on  its  keeping  quality  were  repeated  and  the  resdir 
confirmed. 

The  importance  of  cooling  to  a  low  temperature  after  pa^t^mzmf 
was  verified  by  another  series  of  experiments,  in  which  skim  milk  pas- 
teurized at  70°  0.  was  cooled  to  temperatures  ranging  from  10^  to  €30 
0.,  the  differently  treated  samples  being  kept  in  a  room  together  at  a 
uniform  temperature.  The  time  during  which  the  milk  remained 
sweet  was  as  follows: 

ffomn. 

Cooled  to  10°  C ^8 

Cooled  to  150  c 34.8 

Cooled  to  200c 32.3 

Cooled  to  250  c 26.4 

Cooled  to  SQOC 17.7 

Cooled  to  350C 11.5 

Cooledto40oC 7.5 

Cooled  to  450  c 4.8 

Cooledto50oC 3.8 

Cooled  to  550  c 4.2 

Cooled  to  6OOC as 

Cooled  to  650  c .' 7.4 

Cooled  to  70OC 8.7 

The  importance  of  rapid  cooling  was  also  brought  out  in  another  series 
of  experiments. 

The  conclusions  from  Lunde's  experiments  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  keeping  quality  of  separator  skim  milk  is  only  slightly 
improved  by  pasteurization,  unless  followed  by  rapid  cooling.  , 

(2)  The  keeping  quality  of  pasteurized  milk  suffers  especially  if    ! 
allowed  to  remain  long  at  a  temperature  between  30o  and  50<5  C. 

(3)  Pasteurization  at  70^  to  75^  followed  by  rapid  cooling  to  25°  or 
lower  greatly  increases  the  keeping  quality. — ^B.  W.  A. 
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tUMHimHiona  cm  carbohydrates,  B.  Toll£NS  and  O.  Schxtlze 
»4u?.  Ver«.  Stat.,  40,  pp.  367-^89).— The  authors  describe  the  prepa- 
m  of  xylose  firom  dried  brewers'  grains,  loffa  (maowated  fruit  of 
fa  ^lindriea)j  quince  slime,  and  wheat  straw  by  direct  hydrolysis 
these  materials  with  2  <h*  4  per  cent  sulphuric  acid.  The  product 
ained  firom  brewers'  grains,  both  by  extraction  and  inversion  of  the 
D  and.  by  direct  hydrolysis  of  the  original  material,  consisted  jHrin- 
iliy  of  xylose,  with  a  small  admixture  of  arabinose,  the  quantity  of 
latter  being  ai^roximately  the  same  by  both  methods  of  prepara- 
a. 

)apric  anunonia  was  found  to  dissolve  a  mixture  of  cellulose  and 
»tiMi  (wood  gam)  from  extracted  brewers'  grains,  but  did  not  dis- 
ve  all  of  this  gum.  Neither  treatment  with  sodium  hydrate  solu- 
n  nor  with  sulphuric  acid  served  to  dissolve  all  of  the  pentosans, 
it  alternate  treatment  with  these  reagents  and  with  cupric  ammonia 
mtved.  the  whole  amount  of  lignified  fiber.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
inclusion  from  this  may  be  that  cellulose  and  wood  gum  are  not  a  sin- 
6  mixture  but  are  intimately  combined,  perhaps  as  chemical  com- 
[mnds,  in  the  lignified  cell,  and  that  lignin  is  present  as  a  third  con- 
ituent ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  cellulose  itself  contains  pentose  groups, 
dug  made  up  of  a  number  of  groups  of  CeHioOs  and  CsHgO*,  chem- 
:ally  nnited.  Instead  of  one  cellulose  then,  there  might  be  many  dif- 
ferent forms  of  cellulose  containing  the  separate  groups  CeHioOs, 
)jH<049  ^^d  possibly  others,  and  which  could  be  resolved  into  their 
onponents,  jrielding  besides  dextrose,  mannose,  xylose,  arabinose,  etc. 
)n  the  other  hand  it  may  also  be  conceived  that  there  is  one  cellulose 
OsHioOOn  derived  from  dextrose,  another  from  mannose,  others  (O5 
W>4)n»  derived  from  xylose,  arabinose,  etc.,  all  possessing  similar 
qualities  with  reference  to  their  behavior  toward  strong  potash  solution 
and  toward  hydrolysis.  Various  mixtures  of  these  different  celluloses 
possessiDg  similar  qualities  might  then  occur.  The  interesting  results 
obtained  by  B.  Schulze,*  according  to  which  "celluloses"  of  different 
kinds  may  be  made  to  yield  besides  dextrose,  mannose,  and  pentoses, 
may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  either  of  these  hypotheses. 

Laffa  was  found  to  give  a  very  pure  preparation  of  xylose  by  direct 
liydrolyais,  although  the  yield  was  small  (hardly  1  per  cent)«  To  ob- 
serve the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  xylose  and  arabinose,  pure  prepa- 
rations of  these  materials  were  digested  together  in  a  water  bath,  with 
solphoric  acid  ranging  from  4  to  10  per  cent  for  thirty-two  hours.  It 
Was  found  that  both  sugars  resisted  the  action  of  the  acids  well,  only 
15.1  per  cent  of  arabinose  and  20.7  per  cent  of  xylose  being  decomposed 
to  hnmin  substances.  The  pure  preparations  of  these  pentoses  are 
thoefore  not  especially  susceptible  to  the  acid,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  gams  from  which  they  are  prepared  suffer  a  greater  decomposition 

♦  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.,  16,  pp.  422-436. 
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in  inversion^  as  is  indicated  by  tiie  yield  of  sugar  and  the  impnntiesi 
the  sirup. 

A  10  per  cent  solution  of  xylose  gave  a  specific  rotation  of  18.7^^  i 
a  large  Landolt-Laurent  apparatus.  The  rotation  of  solutions  of  xyloc 
was  found  to  be  somewhat  affected  by  temperature,  a  solutlcm  whk 
rotated  18.9090  at  20©  O.  rotating  19.6280  at  30©  O. 

It  was  found  that  the  multi-rotation  (greater  or  less  rotation)  wbi( 
certain  sugars  show  in  aqueous  solutions  was  entir^y  overcome  by  di 
solving  the  sugar  in  water  containing  0.1  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  All  tl 
sugars  tested  in  this  manner  (dextrose,  levulose,  galactose,  lactos 
rhamnose,  arabinose,  and  xylose)  gave  the  correct  reading  at  once  wit 
out  waiting  for  the  multi-rotation  to  pass.  This  matter  is  of  craside 
able  importance  in  laboratory  practice  both  from  the  saving  of  tii 
which  may  result  and  the  error  which  might  result  from  the  preeem 
of  traces  of  ammonia  when  the  multi-rotation  was  to  be  observed, 
vacuum  evaporating  apparatus  for  laboratory  use  is  described.—: 
w.  A. 
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on'W.  P.  K.   Stock's  nitrogen  process,  W.  P.  Bkkrtcbiy.^ Analyst, 
1892,  pp.  209-215, 

Ltions  to  the  determination  of  nitrogen  bj  the  X;jeldahl  method 
8wr  8H€iuiojfh€8Hmmung  nach  Kjelddkl),  C.  Arnold  and  K.  Wkdehbtkr.— 
.  malyU  Chem,,  SI,  Heft  5,  pp.  6S6-5SS, 

.tion  of  the  nitrogen  in  nrine  by  the  8chneider-8eegen  and  bj  the 
methods  (Zw  Beaiimmung  des  Hamstlckaioffs  nacK  Schneider-Seegen  und 
KJeldmhl)^  C.  Arnold  aud  K.  Wedemetkr. — Jrck.  gea.  Physiol,,  6S,  pp,  690, 691, 
separation  of  pyro-and  meta-phosphoric  acid  ( Vehtr  d/ie  Trennnng  und  Be- 
mmmg  der  Pyro-  nnd  Metaphosphors&ure),  G.  v.  KNORRE.—ZettooA.  angew,  Chem., 
V  Se/l  SI,  pp,  eS9-€41, 
On  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  {PhosphorsdwebeBiimvinimg),  A.  Jol- 
WB^^^Ot9terr,'Ungar,  Zeitsch,  Zuckerind,  u,  Landto,,  189S,pp,  68S,  684  \  dbs,  in  Chem. 
}mtralhl.,  1892,  II,  No,  14,  p,  6S0. 

On  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  (Zur  PhosphorsdurehesUmmung),  N. 
,  r*oicxNZ. — Oe8terr,'Ungar,  Zeiisch,  Zuckerind.  u.  Landw.,  1892,  pp,  664-666;  abe,  in 
%mn,  CemU^lbl,,  1892,  II,  No,  14,  pp,  629,  630, 

l>et)ennination  of  pliosphoric  acid  according  to  Spica  (Zur  Phoeplwrsdurebe- 
nadi  Spica),  C.  Arnold  and  K.  Wedemeyer. — Zeitsoh,  angew,  Chem,,  1892, 
20,pp.  60S,  604. 

SeMahility  of  the  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  as  magnesium  pyrophos- 
eq;>eciallj  in  the  moljbdic  method  ( Ueber  die  ZuverUUsigkeit  der  Phosphor- 
mung  aU  Magnesiumpyrophosphat,  inshesondere  nach  der  Molyhddnmethode)^ 
•  KKI7BAUER. — Zeithsch.  anorgan,  Chem.,  2,  pp.  46-60;  ahs,  in  Chem,  Centralbl,,  1892, 
^  JT©.  14,  p.  699, 

Peteiinination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag  ( Ueber  die  Phosphorsdure- 
mng  in  Thomasschlacken),  A.  F.  Jollbs. — Zeitsch,  aiwlyt.  Chem.,  SI,  Heft  6, 

K  sie-^19. 

CSontiifaration  to  the  chemistry  of  Thomas  slag  {Beitrag  zur  Chemie  der  Thomas- 

i),  M.  A.  VON  nEi8,—ZeiUch.  angew.  Chem.,  1892,  Heft  8,pp,  229-2S1. 
JL  meUiod  for  determining  the  lime  in  Thomas  slag  {Meihode  zur  Kalkhestimm- 
m  Tkemasphosphaten),  A.  F.  Holleman.— CAem.  Ztg,,  1892,  pp.  1471,  1472. 
n  the  estimation  of  the  \ralne   of  Thomas  slag    (Zur  Werthbestimmung  der 
^aeken),  O.  Foerster.— CA<>m.  Ztg.,  1892,  j^.  1596, 1597. 
Determination  of  hardness  of  drinking  water  {Zur  HUrtebestimmung  des  Trink- 
i),  A.  PAHTHKiL.—Apoiheker  Ztg,,  7,  p,  4S6;  abs.  in  Chem,  Centralbl.,  1892,  II, 
*.14,p.  626, 

Rnoiiiie  content  of  bones  and  teeth;  preliminary  paper  {Zur  Frage  nach  dem 
'<  der  Knodhen  und  Mhne),  8.  Gabriel.— Zci(«cfc.  analyt.  Chem.,  SI,  Heft  5, 
622-525. 
On  the  occurrence  of  saponin  in  com  cockle  seed  ( Ueber  den  Sitz  der  Saponin- 

<s  dem  Komradensamen),  T.  F.  Hanacsek.— CAewi.  Ztg.,  1892,  p.  164S. 
▼diuuetiio  determination  of  alkaloids,  L.  Barthe.— -Compt.  rend.,  116  {1892), 
SIS. 

887 
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On  the  determination  of  pentoses  and  pentosans  in  plants  ( Uebtr  die  j 
ung  von  Petttoeatien  und  Pentoaen  in  VegetahiUen  durch  DesHllaHon  wil  Sat 
gewiohUanalytiache  BcsHmmung  des  enMandtmen  Furfnroh),  E.  R.  Flxxt  and 
LENS.— 5er.  deut.  chem,  Ge8,,g5,  Heft  15,  pp,  S912-8917. 

Snorose,  dextrose,  and  levtilose;  their  quantitative  determination  ' 
ciuring  together,  F.  G.  Wiechmann.— 5c*ool  of  Mines  Quaritrly,  IS,  2fe.  S; 
Chem.  News,  66  {1891),  pp.  £37-289  and  U9-S51. 

Detennination  of  water  in  omde  sugars  {Die  WaB$erbe»timmung  in  Sohsm 
A.  Stift  and  J.  Kruis. — OeBterr.-ungar,  Zeitsch.  Zuekerind.  u.  Landw.,  ISSfS,  pp,  \ 
678;  aba.  in  Chem.  Ceniralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  14,  p.  6S1. 

Determination  of  ash  in  crude  sugars  {Die  AaehenbesHvMnuMg  in  i^Jb«cfaniJ^&| 
Neumann   and  A.   Stift. — Oesieir.'Ungar.  Zeitach.  Zuekerind.  ».  Lamd».,  1892,  { 
679, 680. 

An  improved  extraction  apparatus  for  sugar  beet  analysis  ( Ver^^wertetX 
tractionaapparat  fiir  EUbenunterauchung),  M.  MCller. — ZeiUek.  angew.   Che 
Heft  8,  pp.  232,  233. 

A  pipette  and  a  burette  for  volumetric  determinations  in  foctoriesi  6.  A.  IB^ 
JtoY.—Monit.  acientif.,  1892,  aer.  4,  p.  719. 

Recent  investigations  on  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  microlMt  ■{ 
{Kouvellea  recherchea  aur  la  fixation  de  Vazote  atmoaph4rique  par  lea  m%cn}bt%),  BEBn^ 
UOT.—Compt.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  17,  pp.  569-574. 

Discussions  of  Berthelot's  investigations  on  the  fixation  of  nitiogen,  t. 
SchlOsino,  8R.,  and  Berthrlot.— Compt  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  18,  pp.  636-638. 

The  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants  {Sur  la  fixation  de  Vazote  Ubre  jmt  U» 
planles),  T.  SchlOsing,  JR.,  and  E.  Laurent.— Compt.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  18,  pp. 
659-661;  No.  19,  pp.  732-738. 

Root  tubercles  of  Leguminosce  with  respect  to  gas  exchange  {Die  amf  in 
Gasauatauaoh  bezUgliehen  Einrichtungen  und  Th&tigkeiien  der  WurzelknolMtem  dtr  Xiya- 
minoaen),  B.  Frank.— Bcr.  deut.  hot.  Gea.,  10,  pp.  271-280;  aba.  m  Chem.  Cem^aHL 
1892,  II,  No.  14,  pp.  621-623. 

Silica  in  plants  {Sur  la  ailice  dana  vdgilaux),  Berthelot  and  G.  Anbr^ — Ann.  Ckim^ 
et  Phya.,  27  {1892),  aer.  6,  Oct.,  pp.  145-164. 

The  mechanism  of  the  dissolution  of  starch  in  the  plant  {Sur  le  mSoamiaate  it 
la  diaaolution  de  Vamidon  dana  laplante),  A.  Prunet. — Compt.  rend.,  115  (1892),  Ns.  19. 
pp.  751-754. 

Determination  of  clay  and  sand  in  soils  (  Ueber  die  Beatimmung  von  Thm  «W 
Sand  im  Boden),  F.  Tschaplowitz. — Zeitach.  analyt.  Chem.,  31,  Heft  5,  pp.  487-SOl. 

On  the  absorptive  capacity  of  soils^  and  the  fixation  of  pho^hates  and  am- 
monia salts  by  humic  acid  {Sur  lepouvoir  abaorbant  de  la  terre  et  aur  la  Jb^liM  ia 
aela  ammoniaoaux  et  dea  phoaphatea  par  Vacide  humique),  Berthclot  and  G.  Asnai.— 
Ann  Chim.  et  Phya.,  27  {1892),  aer.  6,  Oct.,  pp.  196-202. 

On  the  reversion  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  soil  {Beitrag  aw  Fngt 
iiber  daa  ZurOckgehen  dea  waaaerUalichenphoaphoraduren  Ealkea  im  Boden),  M,  Stihl- 
SchrOder. —Jowr.  Landw.,40,  Heft  3,  pp.  213-222. 

Effect  of  urine  on  the  formation  and  dispersion  of  ammonia  during  the  decsf 
of  solid  excreta  of  animals  {Einfiuaa  dea  Hame  auf  die  Bildung  und  Ahgahe  voi^Jfa' 
moniak  wdhrend  der  Fermentation  f eater  thieriacher  AuaUemngen),  St.  Jentys.— Jm«#. 
Akad.  Wiaaenach.  in  Krakau,  1892,  p.  310;  aba.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  Bepert.,  p.  298. 

Influence  of  the  diffusion  of  fertilizers  in  the  soil  on  their  utilisation  {b^- 
ence  de  la  r^ariition  dea  engraia  dana  le  aol  eur  leur  utiliaation),  T.  SchlOsino.— €•«?*. 
rend.,  il5  {1892),  No.  19,  pp.  698-703. 

The  manufacture  of  superphosphate  manures  from  phosphates  rich  in  iroa 
{Ueber  Herat^Uung  avperphoaphathaliiger  DUvgeniittel  aua  eiaenreioken  Fkoaphatm), 
O.  Jaehne.— Zei/«c*.  angew.  Chem.,  1893,  Heft  8,  pp.  231,232. 

The  history  of  maize  {Zur  Geachichte  dea  Maia),  0.  Hartwich.— Ci«ii.  Ztft 
1892,  pp.  1470, 1471. 
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Tbe  introduction  and  spread  of  the  maise  plant  in  Europe  ( Ueber  die  Einfuh- 
rung  u^  Ferhrdtung  dtr  Makvpfianzt  in  Europa),  F.  A.  FlCckiobr.— ^^«m.  Ztg,,  1892, 
p.  1559. 

The  principal  starches  need  aa  food,  W.  Griffiths. — Baily  &,  Bob,  Girencefitery 
price  59. 

A  new  rapid  and  ainiple  method  for  determining  staroh  in  potatoes  and 
commercial  starch  preparations  {Eine  neue  Metkode  zur  achnellen  umd  einfachen 
BttUmmwtg  des  StSrhemskU  hi  den  Kartoffeln  und  in  der  HandeUatdrke),  A.  Baudrt.— 
DhtgWi  Polyteek.  Jour.,  286,  pp.  288,  239;  abs.  in  Ckem.  Cmtralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  14, 
P.6S9. 

On  protein  meal  {Ueber  Proteinmehle),  H.  Spindler. — Zeitsck.  angew.  Ckem.,  1892, 
BtfitO,pp.m,G08. 

Method  of  distinguishing  between  rye  flour  and  wheat  flour  {Zur  UnterBohei- 
ingwn  Weiten-  und  Boggenmehl),  T.  WJLAG^.—Apotheker  Ztg.,  7,  p.  480;  aba.  in  Ckem. 
(k»intbl,  1892,  II,  No.  14,  p.  640. 

Experiments  on  bread  and  biscuit  (Exp4riencea  aur  le  pain  et  le  biscuit),  Bal- 
USD.^CmnpL  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  18,  pp.  665-667. 

Detonnination  of  fat  in  bread  ( Ueber  Fettbeatimmung  im  Brol),  M.  Wei  bull. — 
iabfk.  angew.  Ckem.,  1892,  pp.  850,  851;  aiba.  in  Ckem.  dmtralbl,  1892,  II,  No.  14, 

Analysis  oi  lard  {Zur  Jnalgae  dea  SchwHneachmalzea),  C.  Amthor  and  J.  Zink. — 
ZtitaA.  molyt  Ckem.,  1892,  H^i  5,  pp.  584-SS7. 

Ana]]rBis  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  in  oonmiercial  peptones  {Zur  Analgae 
^  m  Baudelapeptonen  vorkandenen  atickatoffkaUigen  Beaiandtkeile),  A.  Stutzkr. — 
Zeitach.  analft.  Ckem.,  1892,  Heft  5,  pp.  501-515. 

On  the  influence  of  alumed  baking  powders  on  peptic  digestion,  with 
lemazks  on  a  reoent  prosecution,  O.  Hehnbr.— -4imfy*<,  Not.,  1892,  pp.  201-209. 

Analyaes  of  German  natural  wines  {Analyaen  deutacker  Naturtceine),  P.  Kul- 
KciL— ZwOc*.  sn^eto.  Ckem.,  1892,  Heft  8,  pp.  2S8-241. 

Determination  of  glycerin  in  wine  ( Ueber  Beatimmung  von  Olgcerin  in  Wein),  G. 
BAUXSBT.—iireJk.  Pkarm.,  230,  pp.  324-331. 

Progress  in  the  chemistry  of  wines  and  foods  {Fortackritte  auf  dem  Oebiete  der 
Oiemkiea  Weinea  der  Nakrungamittel),  E.  List.— CActm.  Ztg.,  1892,  pp.  1450-1454. 

Profpress  in  the  investigation  of  spices  and  their  adulterations  {Fortackritte  in 
*r  Vnierauekung  der  GewUrze  und  deren  F&lackungen),  T.  F.  Hanausek.— C%em.  Ztg., 
iS9S,  pp.  1494-1498. 

Feeding  experiments  with  sunflower-seed  cake  for  cows  (FUtterungaveraucke 
•tt  Sumenhlumenkucken  bei  MilckkHken),  Klein.— Jlft7c^  Ztg.,  1892,  pp,  673-677. 

Meet  of  temporarily  withholding  or  increasing  the  protein  of  a  ration  on  the 
Bttiogen  exchange  in  Herbivora  ( Veraucke  iiber  die  Wirkung  einer  plotzlicken  ein- 
neH§€»  EnieieMung  bezw.  Vermekrung  dea  Futtereiweiaaea  auf  den  Stickatoffumaaiz  dea 
V^titekfrtaaera),  8.  Gabriel.— J(wr,  Landw.,  40,  Heft  3,  pp.  293-308. 

Meraiination  of  the  acidity  of  milk  {Die  Beatimmung  dea  SSuergekallea  der  Milck), 
floxBurr  and  H.  C.  Plant.— ^6«.  in  Zeitack.  analyt.  Ckem.,  1892,  Heft  6,  pp.  581,  582. 

<k  the  determination  of  lactic  acid  in  milk  {Zur  Milckadurebeatimmung),  W. 
*««WR.— C»m.  Ztg.,  1892,  pp.  1469, 1470,  and  1519, 1520. 

Pitennlnation  of  volatile  fatty  acids  of  butter  fet  ( Ueber  die  Beatimmung  der 
^^^$en  Fettadwren  dea  Butterfettea),  A.  Partheil.— JjjotfccJfcer  Ztg.,  7,  p.  435;  aba. 
:  fcCUa.  Ceutralbh,  1892,  II,  No.  14,  pp.  635, 636. 

Volatile  fatty  acids  of  butter ;  note  on  a  reoent  paper  by  "WilUam  Johnstone, 
i  ^I>.  Richmond.— CAem.  Neica,  66  {1891),  p.  235. 

Oa  the  melting  point  and  chemical  composition  of  butter  made  on  various 
1  •>**««  {I7e6er  den  Sckmelzpunkt  und  die  ckemiacke  Zuaammenaetzung  der  Butter  hei  ver* 

^tieaerBmSkrungaweUe  der  MilohkUke).— Milck  Ztg.,  t89S,  pp.  725-727. 
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Alabah A  CoiXBGB  AKD  STATION. — C.  A.  Gary  has  been  appointed  professor  of  Tet- 
eiinary  science  in  the  college.  A.  F.  Cory  has  been  appointed  to  aid  in  carrying  on 
cooperatire  soil  tests  planned  by  the  station. 

CAUft^NLA  Station. — ^Nomeroos  analyses  of  frnits  and  wines  have  been  made  at 
tite  station  daring  the  past  season.  Propagating  houses  for  experimental  purposes 
hare  been  erected  at  the  outlying  stations.  In  view  of  the  constantly  increasing 
iBiportance  of  olive  culture  in  Califomia,  experiments  in  oil-making  with  the  differ- 
ent varietieA  of  olives  growing  in  the  State  are  to  be  undertaken  at  the  station.  The 
experiments  will  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of  L.  Paparelli.  Machinery  repre- 
tenting  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  oil-making  as  carried  on  in  south- 
ern Enrope  has  been  secured.  During  the  present  season  work  in  this  line  will  be 
confined  to  testing  the  machines.  The  following  authorized  account  of  the  machines 
was  published  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  November  12, 1892 : 

**TkepiU€r, — ^It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  an  extra  quality  of  the  oil  is 
•  obtained  from  the  flesh  of  the  olive  without  the  pit.  Such  oil  is  superior  both  for 
its  delicacy  and  for  its  resistance  to  rancidity.  Palladius  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  pitting  to  the  old  Greeks  and  Pliny  to  the  Latins.  The  old  Romans  also  had 
tlie  same  conviction,  as  has  been  confirmed  from  the  old  oil  mill  found  at  Stabia. 
Senve  and  Stancbowich  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  had  the  same  opinion  and 
ordered  special  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  but  it  has  been  only  in  these  latter  years 
Uuit  great  attention  has  been  given  to  this  matter.  Several  competitive  prizes  were 
established  by  the  governments  and  societies  for  southern  European  countries  for 
the  manufacture  of  olive  pitters.  At  present  it  seems  that  the  best  pitter  is  that 
devised  by  Mr.  Salvatella  of  Tortosa,  Spain,  one  of  which  has  been  purchased  for 
work  at  the  university. 

"Salvatella's  pitter  has  a  hopper,  which  distributes  the  olives  to  the  cylinders  in 
the  interior  of  the  machine.  These  cylinders,  by  a  special  arrangement,  separate 
yie  flesh  entirely  from  the  pit  without  breaking  the  latter.  Flesh  and  pits  of  the 
olives  thus  obtained  are  gently  pressed  to  extract  the  virgin,  the  best  quality  of  oil 
of  the  frnit,  and  afterward  the  pomace  is  introduced  into  the  'crusher'  mentioned 
below,  in  which  it  is  converted  into  a  very  fine  mash,  from  which,  being  pressed 
again,  we  obtain  the  rest  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  fruit.  Of  course  this  oil  is  of 
a  second  quality. 

"The  pitter  may  be  worked  by  hand  or  by  horse  or  steam  power.  When  horse 
power  is  used,  the  pitter  works  45  gaUons  of  olives  per  hour.  The  same  power  is  su  ffi- 
eient  to  operate  two  machines. 

"The  importance  of  this  machine  is  such  that  it  should  be  recommended  to  all 
tbose  who  want  to  economize  capital  and  labor,  while  obtaining  a  product  of  high 
qsality,  commanding  the  highest  prices  on  the  market. 

"The  cmsker. — This  machine,  manufactured  also  by  Salvatella,  crushes  the  olives 
between  two  grooved  cylinders,  either  in  the  fresh  or  in  the  dry  state.  Both  flesh 
■Bd  pits  are  reduced  in  a  short  time  into  a  very  fine  paste.  It  has  in  one  side  two 
■posting  screws  for  the  cylinders,  in  order  to  regulate  the  fineness  of  the  paste. 
'Whcan  ihe  machine  is  in  operation  a  vibrating  cleaner  separates  the  largest  part  of 
BHidQes  of  stems  and  leaves,  sand,  and  other  impurities  that  may  be  with  the  olives. 

^Like  the  pitter,  the  work  with  the  crusher  is  very  easy.  It  occupies  a  space  of 
•ko«t  3  sqnare  feet  and  weighs  about  660  pounds.    It  may  be  operated  by  hand  or 
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by  horse  or  steam  power.    Its  work  is  at  the  rate  of  about  45  gallons  of 
hour.    The  same  power  may  do  for  two  crushers,  thus  saying  much  time  aod 

'*If  only  a  secoud  quality  of  oil  is  desired,  the  crusher  is  sufficient  wii 
pitter.    The  frames  of  both  the  pitter  aud  the  crusher  are  of  iron. 

*^Tke  press. — This  has  been  made  by  Toulouse  and  Delorieux,  and  is  a  good 
men  of  the  best  type  of  screw  presses  now  used  in  olive-growing  eountriM. 
small,  but  possesses  a  fair  working  capacity.  It  coyers  barely  2  feet  square  spaee, 
is  said  to  weigh  about  1,500  pounds,  the  working  mechanism  included.  With 
a  compact  and  comparatively  light  construction  one  would  naturally  class  it 
presses  of  low  power,  yet  it  is  estimated  that  owing  to  a  cleyer  combination  of 
with  which  it  is  provided,  one  man  using  a  lever  handle  of  2  feet  stroke  on 
with  it  a  pressure  of  40  tons,  which  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  body  of 
press  comprises  merely  a  cast>iron  base,  two  posts  rising  from  opposite  sides 
and  a  crosspiece  uniting  these  posts  at  their  upper  end.  In  the  center  of  the 
which  stands  about  a  foot  high,  is  placed  a  sheet-iron  basket  with  perforated 
(that  can  be  opened  in  two  halves),  into  which  the  product  from  the  pitter  or  froa  Aa 
crusher  is  put  for  pressing,  and  all  around  this  is  a  deep  groove,  through  which  tk» 
expressed  oil  flows  out  to  spouts  or  discharge  openings  to  be  found  on  opposite  fiidet 
midway  between  the  posts.  The  pressing  is  done  by  means  of  a  follower  entefiq^ 
the  perforated  basket  from  above  and  carried  by  a  vertically  moyable  screw  fitted 
in  a  nut  or  threaded  sleeve  formed  in  the  central  part  of  the  crosspiece  which  jam 
the  posts  together.  The  screw,  and  consequently  the  follower,  is  moyed  to  effect  the 
pressing  through  the  medium  of  a  mortise  wheel  firmly  keyed  to  its  upper  end  and  s 
slotted  collar  having  cotter  keys  or  gravitating  catches  adapted  to  successfully  at- 
gage  the  mortises  in  this  wheel.  Movement  is  imparted  to  this  mechanism  by  a  short 
lever  formed  integral  with  the  collar  and  swung  back  and  forth.  Below  this  lewis 
another  one  adapted  to  work  in  connection  with  it  and  multiply  the  power.  Tkis 
second  lever  is  pivoted  to  a  short  bracket  projecting  from  the  upper  croespieee  of  the 
press.  The  two  levers  when  used  together  are  coupled  by  a  frictional  pin  seated  is 
the  lower  lever  and  playing  within  a  slot  in  the  upper.  The  press  has  thus  more- 
ments  of  two  powers,  one  produced  by  a  single  lever  acting  directly  upon  the  collar 
and  through  it  and  the  gravitating  catches  upon  the  mortise  wheel  earned  by  th« 
screw,  the  other  by  the  same  mechanism  actuated  by  two  levers  coupled  by  a  fric- 
tional pin.  The  speed  of  course  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  power  developed.  If  rapid 
movement  is  wanted,  the  single  lever  is  used;  if  power  is  the  object,  both  leven  are 
called  into  action." 

Maryland  College  and  Station.— R.  W.  Sylvester  has  been  appointed  pr€«- 
dent  of  the  college  and  R.  H.  Miller  director  and  agriculturist  of  the  station.  The 
other  members  of  the  station  staff  are,  H.  J.  Patterson,  chemist;  J.  S.  Bobinwo, 
horticulturist;  £.  H.  Brinkley,  machinist;  and  J.  R.  Owens,  treasurer. 

Nebraska  Station.— F.  S.  Billings  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Chics^ 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Bulletin  No.  25,  on  detasseling  com,  by  C.  L.  Inger- 
soU,  will  be  issued  in  December.  Bulletin  No.  26,  on  meteorology  at  the  station,  is  is 
course  of  preparation. 

North  Carolina  Station.— R.  E.  Noble  of  the  Alabama  College  Station  has 
been  appointed  assistant  chemist  vice  T.  L.  Blalock. 

North  Dakota  Station.— E.  S.  Keene  has  been  appointed  agricultural  engines, 
with  a  view  to  having  investigations  of  farm  machinery  conducted  at  the  station. 
The  first  work  will  be  on  a  stubble  burner  for  removing  all  straw  trom  the  soil  aft>r 
harvesting,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  annual  plowing  for  wheat. 

Pennsylvania  College  and  Station. — H.  B.  Gurler  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  butter-making  for  the  special  course  in  dairying,  which  opens  Jaouary 
4, 1893.  W.  H.  Caldwell,  assistant  agriculturist,  has  been  selected  by  the  Aneri- 
oan  Guernsey  Cattle  Clnb  to  take  chai'ge  of  the  Guernsey  cows  entered  for  theteft 
of  dairy  breeds  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
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m  OF  PUBUCmONS  of  the  IINITED  states  department  of  AORICOLTDRE. 

OCTOBER,  1892. 


Dmsios  OF  Statistics: 

Beport  No.  99  (new  series),  September  and  October,  1892. — Farm  Prices  in  Two 
Centimes ;  Report  of  Ramie  Machine  Trials  in  New  Orleans ;  Indian  Wheat 
Crop  of  1^2;  Notes  on  Domestic  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry ;  European 
Crop  Report  for  September;  Freight  Rates  of  Transportation  Companies. 
Import  on  Condition  of  Crops,  October,  1892. 
Spanish  edition  of  Beport  on  the  Use  of  Corn  in  Europe. 
OfncE  OF  Experiment  Stations: 

Experiment  Station  Record,  vol.  iv,  No.  1. 
Wkatheb  Buki£au: 

Monthly  Weather  Review,  July,  1892. 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  Angus t,  1892. 


liST  OF  STATION  PUHUCATIONS  RECEIVED  BTTHE  OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

OCTOBER,  1892. 


AaWCrLTUBAL  EXPKRTMKKT    STATION    OF    THB    AGRICULTURAL   AND    MECHANICAL 

CouxGE  OF  Alabama: 
Bulletin  No.  38,  July,  1892. —Fertilizers. 
CoK305cncuT  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

BnUetm  No.  112,  June,  1892. — On  the  Gunning-Kjeldahl  Method  and  a  Modifica- 
tion Applicable  in  the  Presence  of  Nitrates. 
Dklawars  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  18,  September,  1892. — Strawberries,  Tests  of  Varieties ;  The  Straw- 
benyWeevlL 
Mabtland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

^»edal  Bulletin  D,  Febmary,  1891. — Composition  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  Sold 

in  the  Stote. 
Special  Bolleldn  E,  Angnst,  1891. — Composition  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  Sold 

in  the  State. 
Special  Bulletin  H,  Jnly,  1892. — Government  Direction  of  Agricnlture  in  Europe. 
Special  Bulletin  I,  Angnst,  1892. — Composition  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  Sold 
in  the  State. 
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Mabsachusbtts  State  Agricultural  Experimbnt  Station: 

CircolaTy  May,  1891. — Analyses  of  Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  ok  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Collbgi: 

Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  45,  September,  1892. 
Experiment  Station  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College: 

Third  Annual  Report,  1890. 

Fourth  Annual  Report,  1891. 
Missouri  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  18,  August,  1892. — Strawberries. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  op  New  BIexico: 

Bulletin  No.  6,  March,  1892. — Cereals,  Forage  Plants,  Qrasses,  CloverSy  Textile 
Plants,  and  Sorghums. 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  45  (new  series),  August,  1892. — Experiments  in  the  Mann&ctoxe  of 
Cheese  during  June. 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  7,  September,  1892. — Rheumatism  in  Horses. 
Ohio  Agricultural  ExPEROfENT  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  44,  September,  189^. — ^A  Preliminary  List  of  the  Rusts  of  Ohio  Wild 
Lettuce;  a  Pestiferous  Weed;  Wheat  Scab. 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Special  Bulletin  No.  1,  October,  1892.— Texas  Cattle  Fever. 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  21,  October  1892.— The  Koch  Test  for  Tuberculosis. 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  21,  June,  1892.— Effect  of  Cotton  Seed  and  Cotton-Seed  Meal  is 
Feeding  Hogs. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Utah: 

Bulletin  No.  17,  October,  1892. — Feeding  Root  Crops  r«.  Dry  Food. 

Bulletin  No.  18,  October,  1892.— Notes  on  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees. 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  18,  July,  1892. — Antiseptics  in  Relation  to  the  Tieatmant  «l 
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Bulletin  No.  19,  August,  1892.— Tests  of  Varieties  of  Wheat. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Department  op  Agriculture: 
Annual  Report,  1891. 
Bulletin  No.  14,  September,  1892.— The  Horn  Fly. 
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YOL.  IV.  Decembbb,  1892.  ISo.  6. 


;      In  the  development  of  American  educational  and  scientific  institu- 
l  tkm&j  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
!  technical  training  of  the  men  employed  as  teachers  and  investigators. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  territory  tributary  to  individual  institu- 
Uohb  is  so  large  that  it  has  seemed  to  them  desirable  to  provide  for 
work  in  as  many  general  lines  as  practicable.    The  result  has  been 
that  while  many  colleges  and  universities  are  fairly  well  equipped  as 
regards  the  requirements  of  general  courses  of  instruction,  very  few 
Jiave  been  able  to  devote  a  sufficient  portion  of  their  resources  to  secur- 
ing complete  facilities  for  work  in  special  lines.    When  a  young  man 
hskB  gone  through  the  ordinary  training  of  the  college  and  university 
and  desires  to  pursue  some  specialty,  he  is  compelled,  as  a  rule,  to 
cross   the  Atlantic  to  find  such  opportunities  for  instruction  as  he 
Teqnires.    What  is  true  of  our  educational  system  broadly  considered  is 
also  true  of  our  institutions  for  education  and  research  in  agriculture. 
TJntfl  the  organizat:ion  of  the  experiment  stations  under  the  act  of  Con- 
jgress  of  March  2, 1887,  there  was  very  little  demand  in  this  country 
£>r  advanced  instruction  in  special  branches  of  agricultural  science. 
3f  en  with  special  training  employed  as  teachers  in  the  agricultural  col- 
^^es  found  themselves  compelled  to  do  a  large  amount  of  routine  work 
'With  undergraduate  students,  and  deemed  themselves  fortunate  if 
.iliey  w^e  able  to  give  any  attention  to  original  researches  in  their 
specialties.    The  establishment  of  the  stations  throughout  the  United 
Slates  has  materially  increased  the  amount  of  original  investigation  in 
aericnltural  science,  given  better  opportunities  to  well- trained  special- 
ists, and  created  a  demand  for  higher  instruction  in  the  agricultural 
colleges.    As  yet,  however,  the  public  have  not  fully  realized  the  neces- 
rity  for  long-continued  and  thorough  investigations  of  agricultural 
problems,  and  the  stations  have  been  called  upon  to  do  a  vast  amount 
of  general  work,  which,  though  often  useful,  has  prevented  as  much 
alitention  to  the  more  serious  problems  as  is  essential  tor  their  solution. 
Ibrtanately  the  agricultural  colleges  have  received  large  additions  to 
their  equipments  and  incomes  through  the  liberality  of  the  State  and 
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iN^ational  Governments,  and  are  adding  new  courses  of  inslmction, 
which  we  have  reason  to  expect  will  be  manned  by  competent  teacliera. 

It  is  therefore  in  many  respects  a  favorable  time  to  urge  tiiatas 
changes  are  made  in  the  scheme  of  work  of  our  colleges  and  statioDfl, 
they  should  be  in  the  direction  of  more  thorough  specialization.  13iat 
this  may  be  most  economically  done  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  tlie  idea 
that  each  State  must  necessarily  have  all  the  "ologies^  within  itsbor 
ders.  What  is  needed  is  to  have  the  best  facilities  for  work  in  any 
given  line  provided  somewhere  in  the  United  States.  The  advanced 
students  whose  interests  are  concerned  in  this  matter  will  not  hesitate 
to  cross  State  lines  if  they  can  only  be  assured  that  the  institation  a^ 
tracting  them  will  really  meet  their  needs  in  the  quality  of  its  instmc- 
tion. 

When  an  institution  already  fairly  equipped  for  general  inatroctian, 
has  received  an  addition  to  its  income,  it  has  been  a  common  plan  to 
expand  its  work  in  several  lines.  The  new  resources  are  readily  ex- 
pended in  providing  assistants  and  apparatus  in  this  and  that  depart- 
ment. In  this  way  the  general  efficiency  of  the  institution  may  be 
increased,  but  after  all  its  position  in  the  educational  world  will  remain 
about  what  it  was  before.  The  question  we  wish  to  raise  is  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  wiser  plan  to  take  sufficient  funds  for  the  manning  and 
equipment  of  some  one  line  of  work  to  provide  the  best  possible  facil- 
ities in  that  line.  Let  New  York,  for  example,  lay  so  much  stress  on 
certain  branches  of  horticulture  that  everybody  desiring  advanced 
instruction  in  those  branches  will  see  that  there  is  the  place  to  getit 
Wisconsin  might  do  the  same  in  swine  husbandry,  Illinois  in  corn  cul- 
ture, Louisiana  in  sugar  culture  and  sugar-making,  California  in  sofl  in- 
vestigations, and  so  on  through  the  list  of  States  and  institutions.  Sad 
a  plan  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  ordinary  courses  of  ia- 
struction  for  undergradi^ate  students  in  the  agricultural  colleges.  B 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  enable  the  pespective  institutions  to  provide 
the  most  complete  equipments  for  special  investigations  and  eneoorage 
men  of  ample  technical  training  to  devote  themselves  to  the  most  tho^ 
ough  research.  With  proper  provisionsfor  the  distribution  of  the reporta 
of  important  inquiries  throughout  the  country,  much  more  satisfactoiy 
results  would  be  obtained  than  are  possible  as  long  as  each  institatioft 
attempts  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Division  and  oombinafci<* 
of  labor  will  prove  as  economical  and  productive  in  agricultoral  labo- 
ratories as  in  manufacturing  establishments. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 


The  Association  of  American  Agriciiltnral  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  held  its  sixth  annual  convention  Ifovember  15-19  at  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  in  the  lecture  hall  of  Tulane  University.  There  were 
prescait  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  and  representatives  of 
i;oll^e8  and  stations  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  except  Idaho, 
Montsma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Virginia,  and  of  the  II.  S.  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior.  Theunusually  large  attend- 
uiee  oi  members  of  the  governing  boards  of  colleges  and  stations  was 
especially  gratifying. 

On  assembling  for  its  first  session,  the  Association  was  very  cordially 
prelcomed  to  New  Orleans  in  addresses  by  Governor  M.  J.  Foster,  of 
Lomsiana;  Mayor  J.  Fitzpatrick,  of  New  Orleans,  and  President  W. 
P.  Johnston,  of  Tulane  University.  Appropriate  responses  were  made 
iiy  President  W.  LeEoy  Broun,  of  Alabama;  President  George  W.Ather- 
toa,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Judge  H.  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan.  The 
umoal  address  of  the  president  of  the  Association,  W.  LeBoy  Broun,  of 
;be  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama,  presented  sug- 
gestive comments  on  the  work  of  the  colleges  and  stations.  The  hope- 
iil  outlook  for  the  system  of  technical  education  represented  by  the 
ftad  grant  colleges  was  clearly  portrayed.  These  institutions  should 
lot  be  narrow  in  their  aims.  They  are  intended  for  all  the  industrial 
iiasses.  It  is  their  function  to  produce  men  with  trained  brains  and 
tands.  They  are  to  teach  the  why  as  well  as  the  how.  They  are  not 
lo  abridge  the  opportunity  to  choose  an  occupation,  but  to  enable  the 
Mient  to  prepare  for  the  life  for  which  he  is  best  adapted.  The  value 
»f  mihtary  training  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  citizen  was  in- 
sisted on.  The  investigations  of  the  experiment  stations  and  the  dis- 
Kmination  of  information  to  the  masses  of  farmers  through  bulletins 
md  institutes  were  shown  to  be  increasingly  valuable  parts  of  the 
^erican  plan  for  the  education  of  the  industrial  classes. 

The  convention  gave  a  large  share  of  its  time  to  discussions  regard- 
ing means  for  making  the  colleges  more  effective  in  educating  men  for 
practical  work  on  the  farm.  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  subject 
by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  college  work,  read  by  E.  M.  Turner, 
of  West  Virginia.    This  indicated  that  while  there  was  an  increase  in 
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the  number  of  students  and  graduates,  this  was  due  largely  to 
crease  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  courses  in  the  mechanic 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  urged  by  some  that  the 
ard  of  admission  to  the  courses  in  agriculture  was  too  high,  and 
too  little  practical  instruction  was  given.  To  remedy  this, 
courses  of  instruction  and  courses  in  special  subjects  w^e  adviMilifti 
Prof.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  urged  that  instead  of  one  proCenovif 
agriculture  in  each  institution  there  should  be  a  number  <^  thorooi^^f ! 
trained  specialists  in  different  branches  of  agriculture,  so  that  the  £■» 
ers'  sons  would  be  impressed  with  the  practical  as  well  as  the  sciBi^ 
tific  value  of  the  instruction  they  received.  Attention  was  also  eaM 
to  the  fact  that  by  graduating  investigators  and  teachers  in  Ite 
sciences  related  to  agriculture  and  leaders  in  the  practice  of  advaaeii 
methods  of  agriculture  the  colleges  were  doing  a  grand  work.  Sbm 
they  were  organized  under  law  as  institutions  for  higher  educalwi 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  directly  reach  the  masses  of  fisumMn. 
Through  the  bulletins  of  the  experiment  stations,  the  farmers' institBteB, 
and  the  agricultural  press  the  men  educated  in  these  colleges  wwe 
doing  the  highest  kind  of  service  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 

President  G.  T.  Fairchild,  of  the  Kansas  College,  read  a  paps'  ob 
the  relations  of  technical  to  general  courses  of  study.  To  avoid  toe 
great  narrowness  and  a  separation  of  culture  from  technical  training, the 
system  of  education  should  have  the  single  aim  of  imparting  knoidedfe 
with  reference  to  its  usefulness  to  humanity.  Such  a  scheme  involves 
the  teaching  of  accurate  speech,  reckoning,  reasoning,  elementary 
analysis  of  the  universe,  morals,  and  history,  as  related  to  every-day 
life.  At  the  Kansas  College  pupils  are  admitted  from  the  cooDtiT 
schools,  and  are  given  instruction  in  natural  science,  mathematics,  fflir- 
veying,  engineering,  agriculture,  and  mechanical  arts.  They  are  taught 
to  think  along  the  line  of  various  industries.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
interest  students  in  the  practical  work  of  life. 

In  the  section  on  agriculture  and  chemistry  W.  M.  Hays  read  a 
paper  on  the  details  of  successful  farm  education,  in  which  he  described 
the  two  years'  school  course,  the  dairy  course,  and  the  farmers^  wintw 
course  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  school  of  agricoltwe. 
which  has  now  been  in  operation  more  than  four  years,  has  proved  a 
greatsuccess.  In  this  school  about  half  the  time  of  the  students  is  given 
to  academic  studies,  and  the  rest  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  veterinary 
science,  carpentry,  and  other  manual  work.  The  boys  go  back  from 
this  school  to  the  farm.  As  a  result  of  its  establishment  the  &Tma» 
of  the  State  have  taken  a  much  larger  interest  in  education  in  agri- 
culture. The  separation  of  this  lower  course  of  instruction  from  tlie 
regular  college  course  makes  it  possible  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
latter  at  the  same  time  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  practical 
instruction  to  a  great  number  of  students. 

What  a  professor  of  agriculture  should  be  required  to  teach,  was  dis- 
cussed by  G.  E.  Morrow,  of  Illinois,  and  P.  M.  Harwood,  of  Hichigait 
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otk  l>elieved  that  lie  should  teach  the  application  of  science  rather 
tin  seience  itself!  He  should,  in  general,  give  instruction  on  (1)  farm 
{Bipmeiit,  (2)  farm  processes,  and  (3)  farm  management.  Advantage 
loold  l>e  taken  of  interesting  current  events  in  agriculture  to  stimulate 
xb  interest  of  the  pupil.  Prof.  Harwood  insisted  upon  the  value  of  man- 
al  ta^bor  in  connection  with  courses  of  instruction.  The  student,  how- 
YBty  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  working  not  as  a  drudge,  but  as 
I  learner  of  valuable  processes.  Giving  the  student  laborer  charge  of 
idme  special  piece  of  work  will  do  much  to  arouse  his  enthusiasm. 

Among  the  papers  read  in  the  general  sessions  or  in  the  sections  were 
theiMlowlBg: 

ErperimenU  tdth  fungicides  for  apple  scab,  by  JE.  8,  Goffy  of  Wiscon- 
ML — ^As  a  result  of  seven  years'  work  with  various  fungicides,  Bordeaux 
mixtare  is  deemed  on  the  whole  most  effective.  It  is  sufficient  to  use 
the  solution  in  one  half  its  usual  strength.  The  first  spraying  should 
be  made  before  the  opening  of  the  flowers.  The  number  of  sprayings 
▼in  vary  with  climatic  conditions.  The  use  of  fertilizers  and  good  cul- 
toe  will  help  to  reduce  the  amount  of  scab.  Some  varieties  of  apples 
seem,  to  be  less  liable  to  injury  by  this  disease. 

¥%nfficides  for  potato  blight  and  rot,  by  L.  B.  Jones,  of  Vermont. — 
lua  account  of  experiments  the  present  season  with  twelve  different 
ftingicides  on  medium  and  late  potatoes  of  5  varieties.  The  fungicides 
preserve  the  foliage  and  thus  help  the  crop  to  come  to  maturity.  The 
disease  was  very  prevalent  and  the  gain  from  the  use  of  the  fungicides 
was  large.  The  best  results  were  obtained  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  full 
strength. 

A  study  of  fruit  rots,  by  B.  D.  Ealsted,  of  New  Jersey. — With  the 
aid  of  a  diagram  the  author  showed  a  method  of  illustrating  how  dis- 
eases are  transferred  from  one  kind  of  fruit  to  another.  His  studies 
on  the  genus  Glceosporium  have  brought  out  more  clearly  the  relations 
of  the  different  forms  and  point  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  dis- 
tinct species  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

Notes  on  (he  breeding  of  fruits,  by  K.  E.  Hansen,  of  Iowa. — An  ac- 
count of  exi)eriments  in  crossing  varieties  from  eastern  Europe  with 
standard  or  native  varieties. 

Crossing  of  cucurbits,  by  L.  H.  Pammel,  of  Iowa. — This  was  a  pre- 
Ifaninary  report  on  experiments  by  the  author,  the  results  of  which  in 
general  indicate  that  the  different  sx>ecies  will  not  mix. 

Fcrage  plant  tests,  scope  and  plan,  by  C,  C.  Qeorgeson,  of  Kansas. — 
An  account  of  experiments  at  the  Kansas  Station.  The  report  was 
Tery  fovorable  to  soja  beans  in  a  dry  cUmate  like  that  of  Kansas. 

}lti\ods  of  soil  analysis,  byE.  W.  Silgard,  of  California. — This  paper 

Was  read  by  B.  H.  Loughridge,  and  pointed  out  the  differences  between 

the  methods  ot  soil  analysis  as  proposed  by  Prof.  Kedzie  and  as  fol- 

Wed  by  Pro£  Hilgard.    The  main  differences  were,  (1)  in  the  size  of 

^meshes  used^  (2)  in  the  degree  of  dryness  of  the  sample,  (3)  hygro 
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scopic  moisture,  and  (4)  time  of  digestion.    The  details  of 
method  were  given  and  the  churn  elutriator  used  by  Hilgard  was 
It  was  recommended  that  this  apparatus  be  adopted  by  the  si 
their  work.    This  paper  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  with  the  request 
comparisons  be  made  between  Kedzie's  and  Hilgard's  methods. 

Bean  anthraonose  and  its  treatment,  by  8.  A.  Beach,  of  If  etc  Tarkr 
account  of  experiments  with  various  fungicides.    The  advani 
using  healthy  seeds  was  clearly  shown  in  the  tests  made. 

Some  experiments  in  the  prevention  of  Cercospora  ribis  amd  Cifiimit^: 
sporium  padi,  hy  L.  H,  Pammel. — ^Experiments  were  reported 
showed  the  value  of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  treatment  of  tiiese 
eases. 

Antagonistic  relations  of  certain  potato  rots,  by  L.  R.  Jones. — \ 
forms  of  potato  blight  and  rot  are  common  in  Vermont.  Phytopktimm 
infestans  does  its  greatest  damage  to  medium  and  late  potatoes.  A 
"  new  disease  "  destroys  the  x>otato  vines  by  the  first  week  in  AugiMl^ 
before  the  climatic  conditions  were  such  as  to  favor  the  developaeii 
of  Phytophthora  infestans. 

Preliminary  notes  on  a  rutorbaga  and  turnip  rot,  by  L,  R.  PamwuL^ 
A  disease,  thought  to  be  due  to  a  bacterium,  did  considerable  damags 
to  ruta-bagas  and  turnips  at  the  Iowa  Station  the  past  season.  Sev- 
eral germs  were  isolated,  one  of  which  apparently  produces  t^e  disease  is 
the  field.    The  evidence  thus  far  obtained  is,  however,  not  condusivt; 

A  new  damping-off  fungus,  by  0,  F.  Atkinson,  of  yew  Zorfc— A 
sterile  mycelium  of  a  fungus  which  causes  damping-off  of  cotton,  oow- 
peas,  cauliflower,  alfalfa,  etc.,  was  isolated.  The  fungus  was  grown  ifi 
nutrient  media  and  young  plants  were  inoculated,  which  produced  te 
characteristic  damping-off.  From  these  plants  the  fungus  was  again 
obtained.    It  is  probably  a  species  of  Hymenomycetes  or  Discomyeetes. 

Relation  of  frost  to  certain  plants,  by  L.  JT.  Pammel. — ^In  this  papa- the 
exact  temperatures  at  which  various  plants  were  affected  by  finost  w«e 
noted.  In  some  cases  the  parts  of  a  plant  close  to  the  ground  were 
affected,  while  its  upper  parts  were  not  injured.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  castor-oil  bean  [Ricinus  communis),  on  October  18  the  mini- 
mum temperature  close  to  the  ground  was  18^  F.,  while  5  feet  higher 
itwas36o. 

Method  of  obtaining  pure  cultures  of  PammeVs  fungus  of  Texas  root  rot 
of  cotton,  by  O,  F.  Atkinson. — ^This  is  a-  difficult  ftingus  to  grow  in 
nutrient  media.  When  grown  in  moist  sand  the  strands  developed  to 
several  inches  in  length,  but  they  failed  to  grow  in  nutrient  media 
when  transferred.  Baits  were  provided  and  after  some  difficulty  the 
ftingiis  wa«  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

Quince  disea^ses,  by  B.  D.  Halsted. — The  following  ftingous  troubles  of 
the  quince  fruit  were  treated :  Quince  rust  {RiBstelia  aura/ntiaea  Pk.), 
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fE^pot  (JBntomospaidummaculatum  Lev.),  black  rot  of  quince  {Sphcer- 
\malorttm  Pk.),  quince  pale  rot  {Phoma  cydonias  Sacc.!),  ripe  rot  of 
qpince  {QUjsosparium  fructigenum  Berk.),  and  the  quince  blotch, 
tto  an  unrecorded  ftingus,  the  life  history  of  which  iB  still  obscure. 
Uaek  rot  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  apple,  and  the  fact  that  a  large 
Me  tree  near  the  quince  bushes  experimented  with  had  the  ground 
pottth  it  covered  with  rotting  apples  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with 
p  prevalence  of  the  rot  in  the  qtrinces.  The  pale  rot  may  not  be 
Atma  eydonue  Sacc.,  the  description  being  so  meager  as  to  leave  a 
mbt.  The  ripe  rot  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  apple,  as  proved  by 
aeolation. 

Jr«p  Jergetf  mildews  (Peranospore(B)j  by  B.  D.  Halsted,—ThQ  chief 
iht  m  the  record  for  the  year  is  that  while  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Itwing  season  has  been  unusually  dry  there  has  been  more  than  an 
imary  amount  of  those  members  of  the  group  belonging  to  the  genus 
In  a  further  study  of  the  methods  these  disastrous  mildews 
e  for  passing  the  winter  it  was  found  that  some  species  grow  upon 
fruits  and  that  donbtless  the  filaments  of  the  fungus  penetrate  the 
ft  and  when  the  latter  germinate  the  parasite  develops  with  the 
Large  numbers  of  small  young  seedlings  were  taken  which  were 
y  infested. 

The  importance  of  making  field  notes  upon  the  prevalence  of  para- 
ribo  fimgi  extending  over  many  seasons  was  urged. 

Weei  9eedSj  by  B.  D.  HaUted. — Samples  of  a  collection  of  weed  seeds 

'Wtte  shown.    The  set  consists  of  one  hundred  species  of  our  worst 

^ceds,  and  the  seeds  are  put  up  in  dram  metal  screw-top  vials  arranged 

hi  a  tray  about  the  size  of  a  herbarium  sheet.    Each  bottle  has  a 

Footed  label  bearing  a  number  and  the  botanical  name  of  the  seeds 

tontained.    To  the  inside  of  the  tray  cover  is  pasted  a  coo^esponding 

lisl  with  common  names  added  and  a  note  stating  whether  the  species  is 

iiative  or  foreign,  and  whether  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial.    The  set  is 

'^gned  to  assist  exx>eriment  station  workers  in  determining  the  nature 

of  impurities  in  commercial  seeds.    It  will  also  serve  the  same  purpose 

tot  the  wholesale  dealers  in  seeds. 

The  field  ofbulleiins  present  and  prospectivey  by  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  of 
iTe^otXra. — Bulletins  should  be  so  simple  that  the  most  ignorant  farmer 
<^  get  some  good  from  them.  Graphic  illustrations  should  be  used, 
^h  bulletin  should  be  complete  in  itself.  The  results  of  experiments 
sboold  be  briefly  summarized.  Full  data  should  not  be  given  in  bul- 
^8  intended  for  the  fEtrmer.  Objections  were  raised  to  this  last 
point  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  ftdl  data  be  put  in  an  appendix. 

The  numbering  of  station  bulletins  was  discussed  by  A.  W.  Harris, 
W.  A.  Henry,  8.  W.  Johnson,  and  others.  The  great  desirability  of 
^ome  simple  and  uniform  plan  of  numbering  the  station  publications 
wag  nrged.  The  consecutive  numbering  of  all  ordinary  bulletins  in 
%  Bisgle  series  and  the  abandonment  of  special  series,  half  num- 
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berB,  and  letters  was  advised.    A  committee  w^  appointed  to  make 
definite  suggestions  to  the  stations  regarding  this  mattex. 

The  relations  of  the  colleges  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  were 
discussed  in  a  paper  by  J.  W.  Holcombe,  chief  clexk  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  present  schedule 
for  financial  reports  of  the  colleges  was  not  satisfactory. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  was  read  by  H.  E.  Alvord,  and 
showed  that  the  committee  had  done  efficient  service  in  conneetioa 
with  the  work  on  the  college  and  station  exhibit  at  the  World's  Oohim- 
bian  Exposition  and  on  other  important  matters. 

In  the  report  of  the  section  on  agriculture,  presented  by  C.  L.  Inger- 
soll,  the  bulletins  of  the  year  were  classified.  They  showed  a  vide 
range  of  subjects,  largely  along  practical  lines,  but  also  indicated  tiiat 
the  mistake  is  oft^n  made  of  trying  to  settle  too  many  questions  in  a 
single  experiment. 

The  report  of  the  section  on  botany,  prepared  by  G.  F.  Atkinsan, 
was  read  by  S.  M.  Tracy.  During  the  year  botanists  have  been  added 
to  the  station  staffs  at  Ave  stations.  A  general  survey  of  the  work  occo- 
pying  the  attention  of  botanists  at  the  different  stations  was  made. 
The  belief  was  expressed  that  bacterial  plant  diseases  offered  one  of 
the  most  promising  fields  of  investigation. 

The  report  of  the  section  on  chemistry  was  presented  by  M.  A  Sco- 
veil,  of  Kentucky.  It  was  shown  that  the  work  of  the  station  chemisto 
includes  (1)  detective  work,  (2)  work  relating  to  farm  management,  (3) 
development  or  improvement  of  processes,  (4)  more  strictly  scientific 
investigations.  While  a  very  large  amount  of  routine  work  is  being 
done  a  number  of  important  scientific  researches  are  in  progress. 

The  report  of  the  section  on  economic  entomology,  presented  by  H* 
Osborn,  of  Iowa,  related  to  the  equipment  of  the  stations  for  work  in 
this  line. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  college  and  station  exhibit  at  tlie 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  was  presented  by  H,  P.  Armsby  and 
H,  E.  Alvord.  This  showed  that  while  much  progress  had  been  naade 
in  the  preparation  for  the  exhibit,  it  was  still  necessary  that  the  sev 
eral  stations  should  contribute  time  and  money  to  this  enterprise  to 
make  it  thoroughly  successful.  The  outlook  for  a  creditable  exhibit 
was  decidedly  encouraging. 

The  agricultural  congresses  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  WcwkPi 
Columbian  Exposition  were  described  by  G.  E,  Morrow,  and  the  cot 
leges  and  stations  were  urged  to  cooperate. 

President  Smart  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  attending  the  cat 
lection  of  intercollegiate  statistics.  A  committee  was  appointed,  cob? 
sisting  of  George  W.  Atherton,  J.  H.  Smart,  and  H.  H.  Croodell,  to 
prepare  a  schedule  of  questions  to  be  sent  to  the  colleges. 

A  new  constitution  for  the  Association,  prepared  by  the  committoi 
appointed  for  that  purpose  at  the  last  convention,  was  adopted,  with 
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tttdments.  In  the  new  constitution  the  following  sections  are  pro- 
lid  for:  (1)  College  work,  (2)  agricnlture  and  chemistay,  (3)  horti- 
tere  and  botany,  (4)  entomology,  (5)  mechanic  arts.  A  bibliographer 
•Aded  to  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

ftn  advisory  board  of  nine  members,  selected  from  governing  boards 
flie  colleges  and  stations,  was  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the 
ig  comnuttees  on  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  The 
Brs  of  this  committee  are  H.  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan;  J.  A. 
Per,  of  Pennsylvania;  H.  Gibson,  of  Kentucky;  E.  H.  Warder,  of 
W.  B.  Cavitt,  of  Texas;  W.  L.  Rynerson,  of  New  Mexico;  J.  E. 
on,  of  Mississippi;  D.  Needham,  of  Massachusetts,  and  H.  B* 
f  of  Wisconsin. 
^  committee  to  represent  the  Association  on  the  testing  committee 
w  tests  of  breeds  of  dairy  cows  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
as  constituted  as  follows:  M.  A.  Scovell,  I.  P.  Eoberts,  S.  M,  Bab- 
ack,  and  H.  P.  Armsby. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing 
ear:  President,  W.  A.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin;  vice-presidents,  W.  C. 
^bbs,  of  Iionisiana;  E.  W;  Hilgard,  of  California;  J.  A.  Myers,  of 
S^est  Virginia;  A.  Q.Holladay,  of  North  Carolina,  and  J.  F.  Hickman, 
af  Ohio;  secretary  and  treasurer,  M.  A.  Scovell,  of  Kentucky;  bibliog- 
rapher, S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut;  executive  committee,  H.  E. 
AWoid,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  W.  L.  Broun,  of  Alabama;  J.  Neilson, 
rfNew  Jers^;  H,  H.  Ooodell,  of  Massachusetts,  and  C.  W.  Dabney,  jr., 
oC  Tennessee. 

Section  on  college  work. — Chairman,  C.  W,  Dabney,  of  Tennessee; 
vice-chairman,  6.  T.  Fairchild,  of  Kansas;  secretary,  M.  C.  Femald,  of 
Maine. 

Section  on  agriculture  and  chemistry. — Chairman,  W.  A.  Henry,  of 
Wisconsin;  vice-chairman,  W.  C.  Stubbs,  of  Louisiana;  secretary,  W. 
C.  Latta,  of  Indiana. 

Sec^Mn  on  horticulture  and  botany. — Chairman,  F.  Lamson-Scribner, 
of  Tennessee;  secretary,  B.  S.  Goff,  of  Wisconsin. 

Section  on  mechanic  arts. — Chairman,  C.  W.  Hall,  of  Minnesota;  seo- 
wtary,  P.  P.  Anderson,  of  Kentucky. 

On  the  invitation  of  Director  Stubbs  the  Association  visited  the  Sugar 
Experiment  Station  at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans.  The  sugarhouse 
^^^in  operation  and  the  processes  of  making  sugar  by  the  diffusion 
Diethod  were  explained.  The  experimental  plats  where  varieties  of 
Wilgar  cane,  cotton,  grasses,  and  other  plants  are  being  tested,  and  where 
experiments  in  methods  of  culture  and  manuring  are  in  progress,  were 
^  examined  with  great  interest,  as  well  as  the  orange  orchard  and 
<>ttier  fruit  plantations.  The  system  of  drainage  and  irrigation  at  the 
^tion  is  such  that  the  conditions  of  soil  moisture  are  very  largely 
under  the  control  of  the  experimenter. 
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Through  the  liberality  of  the  Illluois  Central  Bailroad  Company  ttic 
Association  enjoyed  a  visit  to  the  cane  fields  and  sugar  mills  between 
New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge.  At  Baton  Rouge  the  Association  was 
given  a  dinner  by  the  citizens,  after  which  a  visit  was  paid  the  State 
University,  where  they  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  president,  J. 
W.  Nicholson,  and  the  battalion  of  cadets.  Addresses  expressing  the 
appreciation  of  the  Association  for  the  kindly  treatment  received  were 
made  by  several  members.  The  citizens  of  New  Orleans  also  gave  the 
Association  a  trip  on  a  Mississippi  Eiver  steamer,  which  enabled  then^ 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  vast  commerce  of  this  city  in  sugar,  cotton, 
wheat,  and  other  agricultural  products.  The  exx>orts  of  Trheat  froci 
this  port  have  so  largely  increased  in  recent  years  that  they  are  noi^ 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  American  city^  with  the  exception  (^ 
New  York. 
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METEOBOLOOT. 

Rrtnfan  at  Xo^ra  Station,  E.  N.  Eaton  (Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  N^o.  18,Aug.^ 
S92jp.  531). — ^Tabulated  snmmaiy  for  March,  April,  May,  Jane,  aud 
fuly. 

Mfltoorological  observations,  C.  D.  Wabneb  (Massachusetts  Hatch 
^.  Meteorological  Bui.  No.  45^  Sept.j  1892^  pp.  4).— Daily  and  monthly 
nmunaries  of  observations  during  September,  1892,  at  the  meteoro- 
logical observatory  of  the  station. 

Meteorological  observations,  B.  C.  Kedzie  (Michigan  8ta.  Re- 
ports/or 1890  arid  1891,  pp.  153-177  and  !>^1^^).— Tabulated  results 
qI  daily  observations  at  the  station  of  temperature,  pressure,  humidity, 
<*wdine88,  precipitation,  etc.,  for  each  month  of  the  years  1889  and 
1890.    The  annual  summaries  are  as  follows:  Air  temperature  (degrees 
F.).— Mean  daily,  1889,  47.43;  1890,  47.61.    Humidity.— Mesbn  relative 
humidity,  1889,  74;  1890,  75.98.    Pressure  (inches). — ^Aqueous  vapor, 
1889, 0.273;  barometric  pressure,  1889, 29.073 ;  1890, 29.095.     Weather.— 
Cloudiness  (per  cent),  1889,  56;  1890,  55.25;  number  of  thunderstorms, 
18^,  7;  1890,  12.    Precipitation.— Total  (inches),  1889,  23.78;  1890, 
3U1;  snow  CaU,  1889,  37.5;  1890, 14.75. 

sons. 

W.  H.  Bkal,  Editor. 

Boa  temperatures,  B.  0.  Kedzie  (Michigan  8ta.  Reports  for  1890  and 
^^Ijpp.  143-152  and  pp.  d^PT').— Tabulated  results  of  tri-daily  obser- 
>?s*ioii8  at  depths  of  3,  6, 9, 12,  and  24  inches,  during  the  period  of  May- 
Sqitember,  1890,  at  Lansing  and  Grayling,  Michigan,  and  of  Mliy-Oc- 
^<Awc,1891,  at  Lansing. 

FEBTILIZEBS. 

W.  H.  Seal,  JS?di(or. 

Composition  of  commercial  fertilisers  (Maryland  8ta.  Special 
B«fc.  D,  E^and  J,  Feb.,  1891,  Aug.,  1891,  and  Aug.,  1892,pp.  11, 8,  and8).— 
Trimlated  analyses  of  171  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  sold  in 
Harybnd*  with  notes  on  valuation. 
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Analyses  of  fertiUxers,  O.  A.  Goessmann  (MassachmettJi  8t^*$l 
Oireular^  May^  1891,  pp.  4). — Tabulated  analyses  of  36  samples 
tilizing  materials,  containing  mixed  fertilizers,  wood  {^he>$,  and  i 
hull  ashes,  with  remarks  on  valuation. 

FIELD  CROPS. 


A.  C.  TttUE,  Editor, 

Experiments  with  wheat  at  BUmsas  Station,  C.  C.  Gbosgbsqi^ 
F.  O.  BtJETis,  and  W.  Shelton  (Kansas  8ta.  Bui  No.  33,  Aug^  189^ 
pp.  50). 

8ynop9i8. — ^The  experiments  with  wheat  in  1892  were  on  the  following  sobjecte:  (1) 
Continaous  cropping  without  manure,  (2)  rotations,  (3)  seeding  at  diferoik 
times,  (4)  immature  vs,  mature  seed,  (5)  methods  of  seeding,  (6)  effects  of  ps»- 
turing,  (7)  seeding  at  different  rates,  (8)  weight  of  seed,  (9)  test  of  Tarie^ei^ 
Most  of  this  work  was  in  continuation  of  that  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  20  of  At 
station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  223).  The  average  yield  of  grain  dnring  ten  jmm 
on  plats  cropped  continuously  with  wheat  has  been  28.57  bushels.  The  resalli 
in  other  lines  favor  early  fall  seeding,  mature  seed,  seeding  with  shoe  drill,  asl 
pasturing,  not  less  than  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  and  heavy  and  plnmp  8ee<k 
Dnring  four  years  Cnrrel),  Zimmerman,  and  Red  May  varieties  have  given  tht 
largest  yields  of  grain. 

In  the  experiments  reported  in  this  bulletin  Gurrell  wheat  was  usei 
instead  of  Zimmerman  as  heretofore.  The  climatic  conditions  were  gen- 
erally favorable.  "  All  the  seed  was  treated  with  hot  water  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  stinking  smut,  with  entire  success.'' 

Wheat  continuously  without  manure  (pp.  2,  3).— The  yields  of  wheat 
on  an  acre  are  tabulated  for  each  year  since  1880.  Excluding  twoyear^ 
when  the  crop  was  winterkilled*  the  average  yield  per  acre  has  been 
28.57  bushels.    In  1892  the  yield  was  31.3  bushels. 

Wheat  in  rotation  (pp.  3-6). — ^The  rotations  planned  to  continue  fitw 
1890  to  1902  are  tabulated  in  detail,  together  with  the  yields  of  grain 
and  straw  on  the  plats  devoted  to  wheat  during  the  past  three  years 
(1890-'92).  The  rotations  are  ten  in  number,  each  being  repeated  on  5 
tenth-acre  plats. 

Wheat,  seeding  at  different  times  (pp.  7, 8). — Notes  and  tabulated  data 
for  an  experiment  in  which  wheat  was  seeded  at  six  dififerent  date^ 
between  September  10  and  October  30.  The  average  results  were  as 
follows: 


Average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  from  seeding  at  dijferent  datee. 


Time  ot  seeding. 


Grain.      Stmr. 


Sept  10 
Sept.  21 
Sept  30 
Oct.  10. 
Oct.  20  . 
Oct  30. 


28.34 
21.71 
31.28 
2L66 
15.  M 
7.  S3 


Tmu. 

l.« 

fcTl 

o.as 
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Whe€tt  from  immature  vs.  mature  seed  (p.  8). — ^A  brief  account  of  an 
^leriment  on  2  tenth-acre  plats,  on  wliich  ripe  need  was  compared  with 
lat  ftom  wheat  cut  while  in  the  milk.  The  immature  seed  yielded 
K75  T>iiahels  of  grain  and  0.80  ton  of  straw,  the  mature  seed  22  bushels 
[  gradn  and  1.04  tons  of  straw.  The  difference  in  favor  of  mature  seed 
1^  more  pronounced  than  in  a  similar  Experiment  the  previous  year. 
Whe^Uj  methods  of  seeding  (pp.  8-10). — ^The  methods  tested  in  1892 
rere,  seeding  (1)  broadcast,  (2)  with  roller  drill,  (3)  with  shoe  drill,  and 
4)  inritli  lister.  The  yields  of  grain  and  straw  on  each  plat  are  tabu* 
ated^  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  each  method  in  1892  and  dur- 
okf^  two  years  are  compared. 

Average  yield  of  wheat  from  different  methods  of  seeding. 


Method  of  seeding. 

1801. 

In  two  yean. 

Orain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Saner  drfll 

BwkOt. 
23.78 
27.63 
24.03 

Ton*. 
1  07 
1.33 
1.22 
1.24 

ButheU. 
28.17 
20  76 
28.41 
28.10 

Tons, 
1  61 

j^ihn  ^iifli                                ..,,--   

1  68 

IWmilrMit;  .   

1  65 

TJWei 

27.03 

1  30 

Wheat,  effects  of  pasturing  (pp.  10, 11). — ^The  yields  of  grain  and  straw 
are  tabulated  for  15  twentieth-acre  plats,  5  of  which  were  pastured, 
5  rolled,  and  5  neither  pastured  nor  rolled.  On  each  of  the  pastured 
plats  a  dairy  cow  was  allowed  to  feed  for  five  hoiirs  a  day  on  April  6, 
7,  md  9.    The  average  yields  per  acre  were  as  follows: 


pasturing  and  not  pasturing 

. 

Method  of  seeding. 

1802. 

In  two  years. 

Grain. 

straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

• 
SRiBffMstnrad        

BuMhela. 
33.03 
38.15 
38.06 

Tom. 
2.12 
2.00 
1.01 

BuMhOs. 
20.08 

Tom. 
1.66 

^jmi||MnDrea 

^otpMtiiTed * 

32.31 

1.56 

W\eatj  TfUe  of  seeding  (pp.  11-13).— Tabulated  yields  of  grain  and 
(tow  on  35  twentieth-acre  plats  seeded  at  rates  of  from  2  to  8  pecks 
per  acre.    The  average  yields  for  the  different  rates  were  as  follows : 

Average  yield  of  wheat  from  seeding  at  different  rates. 


Kate  of  seeding. 


Grain.      Straw. 


Bustieli. 
20.46 
31.83 
34.76 
35.06 
36.00 
36.16 
37.01 


^Ifkalj  weight  of  seed  (pp.  13,  14).— Tabulated  yields  of  grain  and 
\f  on  12  plats  seeded  with  seed  weighing  64J,  624,  and  60 J  pounds 
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per  struck  bosheL    The  yields  of  grain  per  acre  in  1892  averaged] 
28.60,  and  27.37  bushels,  respectively.    For  two  years,  in  wi 
weights  of  the  different  kinds  of  seed  varied  somewhat,  yields  of  j 
per  acre  averaged  31.90  bushels  from  ^'  heavy"  seed,  31.13  boshebi 
^^common''  seed,  and  30.03  bushels  th>m  <<  light "  seed. 

Wheatj  test  of  varieties  (pp.  14-50). — ^Notes  on  the  reaults 
with  each  of  230  varieties  tested  in  1892,  with  comparative  yie 
previous  year§.    The  following  varieties,  tested  four  years,  have  i 
an  average  yield  of  more  than  30  bushels  per  acre:  Badger 
Buckeye  33.76,   CurreU  39.61,   Extra   Early   Oakley  34.68, 
32.22,  Bed  May  36.07,  Eeliable  31.71,  Tasmanian  Bed  35.04, ' 
Island  30.16,  and  Zimmerman  37.53. 

The  following  varieties,  tested  two  years,  have  given  an  average  yuH  j 
of  more  than  35  bushels  per  acre : 


Andrews  No.  4 49.72 

Aebburn 36.29 

Bearded  Monarch 41. 21 

Big  English 35.50 

Big  Frame 37.75 

Big  May 35.50 

Boyer 42.15 

BuUard  Velvet  Chaff 35.45 

California  Blue  Stem 41.41 

Canadian  Wonder 39. 95 

Dallaa 40.47 

Davis 37.36 

Deitz 38.48 

Democrat 40.73 

Diehl-Egyptian 38.38 

Diehl-Mediterranean 40. 43 

Egyptian 36. 57 

Emporium 43. 38 

Farquhar 37. 64 

Finley 35.93 

Fulcaster 37.74 

Fultz 38.46 

Geneva 35. 34 

German  Emperoi 36. 21 

Gold  Medal 38.21 

Half  Beard 36.95 

Height  Prolific 40.26 

Hindostan 40.24 


Jennings &ti 

Lancaster  jj.Jf 

I^high M.S 

Lehigh  No.  6 %,n 

Manitoba 35^31 

McCracken am 

McPherson .'.  48.tf 

Michigan  White JLB 

Miller SIM 

Oregon  Club 3SL4I 

Patagonia  Trigo S&tt 

Penquite  Velvet  Chaff iLSL 

Powers J7.» 

Purple  Straw S6LO 

Ramsey 42.W 

Red  Cross 36iSI 

Red  Fultz  (Kansas) 3a2T 

Red  Fultz  (Ohio) 4L15 

Scott 36L09 

Seneca  Chief 3S.48 

Strayer  Egyptian 38.01 

Strayer  Longberry 36LOI 

Valley 40.56 

Velvet  Chaff 37.17 

Wayne  County  Select 36.G 

White  Blue  Stem 38.i» 

White  Track 35.fi 

TeUow  Alabama 87.17 


Hybrid  No.  9 36.29 

Wheat,  milling  and  baking  tests,  D.  N.  Harper  {Minnesota  Stc 

Bui  No.  23,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  141-146). 

Synopsis.'-'liiotes  and  tabulated  data  on  milling  and  baking  tests  of  wheat  of  the  fol> 
lowing  kinds:  Pure  Scotch  Fife;  pure  Blue  Stem ;  pure  Ladoga,  and  Scotch F^ 
threslied  while  wet,  slightly  bleached,  slightly  frosted,  badly  frosted,  andb»d]; 
bleached.  Pure  Scotch  Fife  proved  to  be  the  best  wheat.  Blue  Stem  wm  next 
and  Ladoga  was  very  poor.  It  was  apparent  that  any  li^  ury  to  the  wheat  redncei 
its  value  for  milling  and  bread-making. 
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Svuty-five  bashelB  of  each  of  the  following  varieties  of  wheat  were 
|kd:  Pure  Scotch  Fife;  pure  Blue  Stem;  pure  Ladoga,  and  Scotch 
A  threshed  while  wet,  slightly  bleached,  badly  frosted,  and  badly 
iiched^  All  the  wheat  tested  was  grown  on  average  Bed  Eiver  Val- 
f  Bofl,  near  Hallock,  Minnesota. 

Sltf  Ladoga  milled  the  most  easily,  the  bran  cleaned  the  best,  and  the  middlings 
ttifted  best  and  came  oat  in  the  best  form.  Pore  Scotch  Fife  came  second  as  to 
Mmiieal  loss  of  milling^  and  then  the  Fife  [threshed  while  wet]  and  Blue  Stem. 
piUeaehed  wheats  milled  well  but  did  not  finish  welJ.  The  frosted  wheats  milled 
pOj,  th»  bran  was  brittle,  pulverized  easily,  and  coald  not  be  cleaned  up  well ;  the 
^Hdlings  were  eorre8XM>ndingly  dark  and  hard  to  reduce  and  purify. 

The  weight  of  tke  wheat  milled  and  returned  is  given  in  the  follow- 
Dg  table: 

Weight  of  wheat  milled  and  returned. 


Floar. 

OiBd. 

KiBAofiuoDple. 

PaieDt. 

straight. 

FourX. 

Bran. 

Shorts. 

Gemi. 

Lbs. 

Lbt. 

Lbs, 

Ui. 

Lbi. 

Lb8. 

Pw%S6DtchFlil6 

339.0 

544.5 

06.5 

192.0 

25.0 

121.5 

^mBhMStom 

335.5 

090.6 

67.0 

2:^.0 

33.5 

74.0 

?i»J^io«a 

2:10.5 

.-lOi-O 

62.0 

210.0 

26.0 

77.5 

S»«ekFife 

321.0 

626.5 

15.0 

263.0 

138.0 

88.5 

S««|Tife,  .lighUy  i 

^»e«*«l. ...?.....  J     317.0 

631.0 

38.0 

226.0 

151.0 

75.0 

8«;SJ*«^  •W«htly  1 

fi»Bted 302.0 

550.5 

64.0 

252.5 

220.6 

108.5 

&2««i^Fife,     badly  \ 

.5«5«d /.'     198.0 

507.0 

131.0 

234.0 

36.0 

130.5 

8^5^,  Wfe,    badly 

M««fc«d /..     301.0 

628.0 

35.0 

248.0 

125.0 

52.0 

Total. 


From 
miU. 


Wheat 

ran 
tbroagh. 


Lbn. 
1.318.5 
1,432.5 
1, 170. 0 
1,452.0 

1,458.0 

1. 507. 0 

1.245.5 

1, 389. 0 


Per 

cent, 

l08(l  (-), 

g«n  (+). 


Lbt. 
1,341.0 
1.460.0 
1.240.0 
1.457.5 

1,456.5 

1,437.0 

1, 434. 0 

1,453.5 


—  1.83 

—  1.91 

—  0. 3:» 

—  1.39 

+  0.10 
4-  4.87 
—18.20 

—  4.43 


These  results  'when  expressed  in  percentages,  taking  as  a  basis  the  result  of  the 
largest  amount  of  flour  received  in  each  casejis  109;  will  stand  in  the  following  rela- 
ttoo  W  each  other  for  the  flourH : 


Kind  of  wheat. 

Patent. 

Straight. 

Pour  X. 

Total. 

fon  Seotrb  Fife 

100.00 
91.00 
96.58 
85.99 
84.59 
81.29 
61.80 
77.94 

85.66 
100.00 
89.38 
89.50 
92.57 
93.82 
84.56 
77.24 

69.77 
44.39 
5o.:^8 
9.98 
25.76 
23.95 
100.00 
40.49 

97.44 

**■■»  Bloe  Stem 

100.00 

Pwe  Ladoga 

95.96 

S«*th  FilTthreahed  while  wet 

86.91 

i^^  Plfe^  bleached 

9U.42 

'^'•Kh  Ftfe^  hadlT  bleached 

90  98 

f^f^^  V\ff,  badW  fVoHt^      

87.98 

J^^Wi  Fi  fa,  aligli  tly  fnwted 

80.51 

An  to  the  character  of  the  flour,  the  pure  Scotch  Fife  had  the  best  feel  and  appear- 
Vkfe,  the  Ladoga  the  worst,  and  the  others  range,  after  the  Scotch  Fife,  in  this  order : 
Bloc  Stem,  [threshed  while  wet],  badly  bleached,  slightly  bleached,  and  frosted. 
Thfselast  have  a  weak,  sticky  feel  and  a  grayish  cast.  The  bleached  flours  are  weak 
udvery  white.  The  Ladoga  has  a  very  peculiar  saffron  color,  quite  different  from 
Kdything  else.  *  *  •  Bread  was  baked  from  each  lot  of  flour,  and  of  the  patent 
ADil  skaight  flours  a  great  many  loaves  of  each  were  baked  at  different  times  to 
i«cnre  reliable  results  on  the  following  points:  (1)  'Hie  amount  of  flour  necessary  to 
make  the  best  bread  with  a  definite  quantity  of  yeast  liquid;  (2)  the  ''strength"  of 
Uuiour  as  determined  by  the  dimensions  of  the  loaf  made  from  a  deiiuite  quantity 
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of  floor  and  yeast  mixture;  (3)  the  absorptive  and  retentive  capacity  of  tbei 
determined  by  the  weight  of  the  bread  made  with  a  definite  quantity  of  yetili 
ture  and  flour;  (4)  the  quality  of  the  bread  as  determined  by  its  color  and  i 
The  results  are  as  follows,  on  a  standard  of  100: 

Besulia  of  baking  tests  of  different  kinds  of  wheat 


Kind  of  wbeat. 


Amoant  j  Dimoi- 
of  flonr  sioDs  of 
rvqitirod.'   loa\*e« 


Abwrp- 
tiv«  MM 
retefifeiv« 


Sootoh  Fife,  badly  bleached 

Sootch  Fife,  sUghtly  bleached. . 
Sootoh'Ftfe,  sUghtly  fhwted. . . . 

Sootoh  Fife,  badly  frosted 

Sootch  Fife,  threshed  while  wet 

Pare  Blue  Stem 

Pare  Sootch  Fife 

Ladoga  


■ 

offl«ar.  1 

ft5.52 

95.89 

92.31  . 

97.18 

90.45 

94.15 

92.84 

96.77 

9S.M 

M.74 

95.  K» 

•2,21 

93.68 

93.71 

9172 

94.61 

98.73 

92.55 

93.46 

92.74 

99.37 

1        98.62 

88.16 

iXJQ 

The  pure  Sootoh  Fife  bread  was  clearly  the  best  in  every  caae  as  to  color,  textile^ 
and  odor.  It  was  a  bright,  rich  creamy  white.  The  badly  bleached  Fife  came  mait 
but  was  deficient  in  richness  of  appearance.  The  Fife  [threshed  while  wet]  mi 
richer  looking  than  the  bleached,  but  a  little  dingy  in  color.  Blue  Stem  was  ai  tA 
looking  as  any  and  of  good  texture,  and  had  a  very  slight  bluish  or  greenish  ttn^ 
The  slightly  bleached  wheat  looked  weak  and  rather  dingy.  The  slightly  frwfad 
was  grayish  and  the  worst  frosted  noticeably  more  so.  The  Ladoga  retained  ito 
saffron  color,  but  intensified,  and  was  of  quite  a  disagreeable  appearance. 

Wheat,  comparative  tests  with  selected  seed  {Minnesota  Sid, 
Bui.  No.  23^  8^t.y  1892j  pp.  147-166).— Pwe  seed  of  Scotch  Fife  vheit 
the  result  of  carefdl  selection  during  a  number  of  years,  was  foniisbai 
to  the  station  by  Mr.  0.  A.  Pillsbury  for  distribution  to  fermerr^  piiws 
being  offered  by  him  for  the  best  samples  grown  from  this  seed.  The 
history  of  the  wheat  is  given,  and  tabulated  data  on  the  169  sunple^ 
sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  State  as  the  result  of  this  t^st.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  is  taken  from  the  bulletin : 

Reports  tabulated 169 

Ii^nred  by  rust U 

Injured  by  frost * 

Reports  on  weight  per  bushel 119 

Weight  per  bushel : 

64  pounds  or  over 16 

63  pounds 36 

62pounds 24 

61  pounds 23 

60  pounds 9 

59  pounds  or  lean U 

Yield  of  grain  per  acre : 

40  bushels  and  over 6 

35  to  40  bushels 10 

30  to  35  bushels 19 

25  to  30  bushels 1" 

20to25  bushels 27 

17  to  20  bushels 13 

Under  17  bushels 36 
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Days  required  for  maturing : 

Maximum  118 

Minimum 90 

Average 106 

ATerage  yield  per  acre,  bushels 24 

Arera^  weight  per  bushel,  pounds 62 

Bzperiments  with  field  crops  at  New  Mexico  Station,  A.  E. 
;LOUNT(jretr  Mexico  8ta.  Bui.  No.  6,  Mar.,  1892,  pp.  19).— Brief  mvmmts 
f  the  first  yeai-'s  experiineuts  with  varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley ,^ 
buckwheat,  corii^  alfalfa,  dun*a,  millo  inaizo,  teosmte,  hipinea,  lentils, 
4»wpea8,  vetcbeH,  broom  com,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  ramie,  cotton,  sorghum^ 
md  caltivated  and  native  grasses.  Most  of  these  crops  were  suceess- 
ully  grown  i^tb  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  irrigation.  Rye  did 
-specially  well  for  winter  and  spring  pasture.  The  dent  varieties  of 
x>m,  Mexican  (native),  Willis,  Pride  of  the  North,  Piasa,  and  Prolific, 
were  quite  successful.  The  sweet  varieties  were  destroyed  by  the  corn 
worm  and  stalk  borer.  Lathyrus  syltestris  failed  to  germinate.  The 
*oil  and  eliniate  of  this  region  are  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  broom 
t-om.  Of  the  varieties  tested.  Long  Green  and  Dwarf  gave  the  best 
nsolts.  The  fiber  plants  did  well,  especially  ramie.  Teff  grass  {Era- 
groBii^  ab^sHnica)  and  crimson  clover  were  the  best  of  the  grasses  and 

HOSTICULTVBE. 

A.  C.  True,  Editor, 

Tomatoes  as  a  spring  and  snnuner  greenhouse  crop,  E.  C. 
Grekn  {Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  No.  43,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  i(>^-I(>5).— Practical  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  this  crop. 

Tomatoes  are  advised  as  a  spring  and  summer  crop  after  lettuce  can  be  no  longer 
ftvced  with  profit.  The  essential  points  to  be  regarded  are,  (1)  to  have  the  plants 
■officiently  advanced  to  set  in  the  beds  about  the  middle  of  March  or  as  soon  as  the 
^MitTop  of  lettuce  is  cleared  off,  (2)  to  prune  off  all  the  lower  branches  and  suckers, 
(3)  to  keep  the  plants  tied  to  supports.  The  varieties  best  adapted  to  the  purpose 
u«  Acme,  Beauty,  and  Perfection.  Dwarf  Champion  is  useful  where  the  space  under 
^  glass  is  limited. 

Lettuce  as  a  greenhouse  crop,  W.  S.  Turner  ( Ohio  8ta.  Bui  No. 
^%  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  108-114). — Practical  directions  for  the  management 
of  this  crop  and  a  list  of  varieties  of  lettuce  classified  according  to  their 
habits  of  growth. 

^^  Lettuce  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  greenhouse  crops.  The  first 
sowing  should  be  made  in  September  and  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  heaviest  and  most  profitable  crop  comes  off  during  Febru- 
ary and  March.    The  best  variety  for  this  latitude  is  Grand  Rapids.'^ 

Tha  apple  trees  and  apple  crop  on  the  Iowa  College  farm,  J.  L. 
BiDD  {Iowa  Sta.Bul.  No.  18,  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  .5i 7-5^^). —Tabulated 
iiotes  on  observations  during  the  season  of  1892  on  the  crop  and 
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foliage  of  apple  trees  in  an  orchard  containinpc  mainly  Rnfs<(ian  vari* 
eties.  The  extent  to  which  ncab  and  blight  prevailed  is  also  noted. 
The  following  Hunimary  is  taken  from  the  bulletin : 

(1)  The  year  1892  is  remarkable  for  scarcity  of  apples  and  general  preralence  of««% 
nud  diseased  foliage  on  west  European  apples,  Siberian  crabs,  and  native  crabs.  Ob 
the  college  grounds  very  few  of  these  are  exempt  from  scab,  and  those  that  ftiv 
exempt  show  other  leaf  trouble. 

(2)  Russian  apples  have  good  foliage  and  are  exempt  from  8C4ib,  although  intcf- 
mingled  in  the  orchard  with  scabbed  varieties.  In  many  cases  in  Haas  trees  partly 
top>grafted  with  Russian  varieties,  the  Haas  part  of  the  top  is  scabbed  while  the  Bm- 
sian  part  is  exempt. 

(3)  The  Russian  varieties  that  did  not  bear  very  heavily  last  year  have  from  a  goed 
to  a  very  large  crop  this  year,  and  many  varieties  that  bore  a  heavy  crop  last  year 
have  an  equally  large  crop  this  year. 

Strawberries,  test  of  varieties,  M.  H.  Bbokwith  (Delaware  SU, 
Bui  N^o.  IS,  Sept  J 1S92,  pp.  3-10). — ^Tabulated  and  descriptive  notes  <m 
o9  varieties.  Among  the  varieties  commended  are  Babach  No.  5,  Eureka, 
Haverland,  Parker  Earle,  Van  Deman,  and  Woolverton. 

Strawberries,  test  of  varieties,  C.  A.  Eeffeb  (Missouri  8ta.  Bui. 
Xo.  18,  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  8).— Tabulated  data  for  119  varieties.  The  fi>l- 
lowing  were  the  "  10  best  varieties,  all  things  considered,  named  in 
order  of  earliness :  Michel  Early,  Crescent,  M.  A.  C.  No.  23,  Greenville, 
Haverland,  Shuster  Gem,  Miner  Prolific,  Ontario,  Bubacli  No.  5,  aod 
Parker  Earle.'' 

Oreetthouse  experiments,  W.  J.  Green  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  No.  4Sj 
Sept.,  1892,  pp.  99-106). 

Synopsis, — Brief  accounts  of  experiments  with  (1)  overbench  v$,  nnderbench  pipif? 
(2)  commercial  fertilizers  in  addition  to  compost;  (3)subirrigation;  (4)  the  water 
bench,  and  (5)  crops  suitable  for  forcing  in  Ohio.  The  results  indicate,  (l)littlfl 
difference  between  the  effects  of  the  two  methods  of  piping;  (2)  no  benefit  ftvm 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers ;  (3)  beneficial  effects  from  snbirrigatiMi  for 
lettuoe,  radishes,  and  tomatoes;  (4)  advantages  in  the  ase  of  the  water  he%fh 
for  the  germination  of  small  seeds  and  the  watering  of  yonng  traaspl«Bt«d 
plants;  (5)  the  profitableness  of  forcing  lettuce,  radishes,  mnshrooma,  toma- 
toes, and  cncnmbers. 

Overbench  vs.  nnderbench  piping. — Experiments  in  two  greenhonsM 
heated  with  hot  water  but  piped  differently,  have  shown  little  diifer- 
ence  in  the  crops  grown  with  overbench  as  compared  with  nnderbeoob 
piping.  In  the  house  piped  overhead  there  was  noticed  a  slight  tend- 
ency of  the  plants  to  grow  spindling.  Mushrooms  did  better  with  tbe 
overbench  piping.  In  the  ca«e  of  the  other  crops,  lettuce,  radishes, 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  and  pieplant,  the  results  were  ne^pi- 
tive.  Reference  is  made  to  experiments  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  15  of 
the  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station  (B.  8.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  289),  which  fa- 
vored the  nnderbench  piping. 

Experiments  with  fertilizers. — ^The  application  of  cotton-seed  meal 
linseed  meal,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potai^ 
and  sui>erphosphate  in  various  combinations,  in  connection  with  tbe 
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rich  compost  commonly  used  in  greenhouses,  did  not  produce  any  ef- 
fect on  lettnce,  radices,  or  tomatoes  grown  in  a  clay  loam  soil. 

Subirrigation  in  the  ^rae»ftoiMe.^A  brief  account  of  experiments  begun 
in  1890  to  test  the  effect  of  suppl3ring  greenhouse  plants  with  water 
from  below  instead  of  watering  them  by  the  usual  method. 

The  firat  trial  was  made  in  boxes  16  inches  square;  the  second  in  a  bed  7i  by  12 
feet  The  past  winter  two  beds,  one  in  each  house,  each  7i  by  15  feet,  were  fitted 
up  for  the  porpose.  The  middle  portion  of  the  bed,  15  feet  in  length  in  each  house, 
was  floored  with  matched  flooring  laid  in  white  lead  so  as  to  be  water-tight.  The 
ends  and  sides  were  also  made  water-tight.  In  the  bottom  of  these  beds  or  benches 
S-ioeh  tiles  were  laid  2^  feet  apart  and  so  arranged  that  water  could  be  supplied  to 
etrh  row  of  tUes  as  desired.  Six  inches  of  soil  was  then  placed  on  the  benches,  cov- 
efiog  the  tiles  out  of  sight.     «    •    * 

Three  crops  of  lettnce  and  one  of  tomatoes  were  grown  in  each  of  these  beds. 
Bsdishfis  and  lettuce  were  grown  in  the  bed  used  the  season  previously,  also  in 
another  lied,  4  by  8  feet,  in  which  1-inch  iron  pipes,  with  small  holes  drilled  1  foot 
^srt,  were  employed  instead  of  tiles.  Records  have  been  kept  of  the  results,  but 
as  the  experiment  is  not  completed  the  details  will  no^  be  given  until  some  time  in 
thefotore.    *    •    • 

The  effect  of  the  treatment  upon  the  lettuce  rot  was  by  no  means  decided,  there 
being  possibly  a  little  difference  in  favor  of  subirrigated  beds.  The  disease  was  not 
TMj  troublesome  in  either  case  and  further  trial  is  necessary  before  anything  can 
be  aflSmied  on  this  point. 

Toe  effect  of  subirrigation  upon  the  growth  of  both  lettnce  and  radishes  was  re- 
anrkable,  but  on  tomatoes  the  effect  was  less  noticeable.  The  effect  on  cucumbers 
WM  decidedly  beneficial.  The  first  crop  of  lettnce  the  past  winter  on  the  subirri- 
gsted  bed  was  about  30  per  cent  heavier  than  the  crop  on  the  bed  treated  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  There  was  a  still  greater  difference  in  the  second  crop,  the  gain 
being  about  50  per  cent  in  favor  of  subirrigation.  Subirrigated  radishes  came  to 
Bsrketable  size  earlier  and  were  larger  than  those  grown  by  the  ordinary  method. 
The  difference  in  earliness  was  more  marked  than  the  difference  in  total  weight, 
l^esriy  one  half  the  subirrigated  radishes  were  marketed  before  any  of  the  others 
▼ere  ready  to  pull.  The  effect  was  more  marked  in  the  long  radishes  than  in  the 
tonip-rooted  sorts.     •    •    * 

J^  water  bench, — ^This  is  simply  a  water-tight  bench,  so  named  to  distinguish  it 
fnm  the  soil  bench,  and  may  be  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  benches  used 
ftr  ftabirrigation,  except  that  the  sides  ought  not  to  be  more  than  2  inches  high. 
This  bench  may  be  of  any  dimensions  desired  and  in  any  part  of  the  house.  *  "*  * 
Psdiaps  the  beet  plan  is  to  construct  a  water  bench  in  a  part  of  the  house  that  is 
la  be  devoted  to  young  plants,  and  immediately  underneath  the  first  bench  put  in 
UMtiMr  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  second  or  lower  bench  is  to  be  used  for  germi- 
sstiiig  seeds,  and  little  or  no  light  is  required.  It  should  be  a  foot  or  more  below  tlie 
bsltoB  of  the  upper  bench,  so  as  to  give  room  to  pass  flats  in  and  out  easily. 

libs  ttae  of  these  water  benches  is  to  water  seed  just  sown  and  young  plantii  recently 
^noqilanted,  without  the  application  of  water  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Seeds  are 
Mwa  tn  flats  having  about  2  inches  depth  of  soil;  these  flats  are  then  transferred  to 
te  water  bench  and  watered  by  means  of  subirrigation,  which  is  accomplished  by 
lirttiig  into  the  water  bench  sufficient  water  to  soak  the  soil  in  the  flats  qnito 
<kavM|^y,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  mortar-like  or  pasty.  Small  plants  are 
tnosplanted  iuto  flats  and  treated  in  the  s^ne  manner.  *  *  *  This  method  of 
vstoriog  is  satisfactory  and  saves  labor.  Not  only  can  the  soil  be  thoroughly  and 
•'•ly  watered  in  this  manner,  but  there  is  no  danger  of  washing  out  seed  nor  of 
^>*<^g  over  young  plants.  The  method  is  especially  applicable  to  small  and 
Mcafoseeds. 
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Crops  suitable  for  forcing. — ^Brief  statements  r^arding  the 
which  are  most  profitable  to  force  in  greenhouses  in  Ohio  nndo-  ] 
conditions,  and  a  monthly  calendar  of  work  in  this  line  for  the  i 
beginners  in  this  industry.    "  The  crops  most  suitable  for 
this  State  are  lettuce,  radishes,  mushrooms,  tomatoeS|  and  cu 


WEEDS. 

Waltkr  H.  Evans,  Editor, 

Wild  or  prickly  lettuce  (Lactuca  soariola),  a  pestiferoas  ^ 

0.  E.  Thobne  {Ohio  ata.Bul.No.44^8ept.^l892jPp.  141-146, plates  3).,^ 
A  popular  description  and  account  of  this  weed,  with  suggestions  flir 
its  destruction.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  fungus  {Septaria  simSm^ 
occurring  upon  it  in  great  abundance  and  spreading  from  this  hot4  ta 
the  cultivated  lettuce.    The  ftingus  is  figured  in  one  of  the  plates. 

DISEASES  OF  PLAHTS. 

Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor. 

A  preliminary  list  of  the  msts  of  Ohio,  F.  Dbtmbbs  {Ohio  8U. 
Bui  No.  44 J  8ept.j  1892^  pp.  133-140).—Ot  the  69  species  of  Ur^imm 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  Ohio,  the  author  reports  44,  iJso  their  boot* 
and  place  and  time  of  collection,  together  with  occasional  notes.  Of 
this  list,  7  are  species  of  UroniyceSj  18  of  Pu4!ciniay  13  of  ^ctA««^2  <rf 
Phra>gmidium^  and  1  each  of  Gymnosporangium^  Melampsorc^  C»hm, 
and  Ooleosporium.  In  the  citation  of  authorities,  departures  ftom  Far- 
low  and  Sejonour  are  noticed  in  the  following  cases :  Uromycespohffsmi 
Pers.  for  (Pers.)  Fckl.;  U.  trifolii  Alb.  and  Schw.  for  (Hedw.  £)  Lev.; 
Puccinia  maydis  Carradori  for  Berenger;  Phragmidium  fragaria  (D. 
0.)  Eosm.  for  Wint.;  Melampsora  popuUna  Wint.  for  (Jaq.)  Lev.; 
JEcidium  grossularice  Schum.  for  D.  0.  In  the  case  of  several  species 
no  authorities  are  given. 

Scab  of  wheat  (Fusisporimn  [Fnaarimn  Sacc]  cnlmonun),  F. 
Detmebs  (Ohio  8ta.  Bui  No.  44,  8ept.j  1892 j^.  147-149,  figs. 2).—^ 
description  and  brief  account  of  this  fungus.  It  was  previously  noti€«<2 
in  Bulletin  No.  36  of  the  Indiana  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  512)  and 
Annual  Report  of  the  Delaware  Station  for  1890  (E.  S.  B.,  vol.  ni,  p. 
689). 

Some  diseases  of  plants  common  to  Iowa  cereals,  L.  H.  Pakxel 
(Iowa  Sta.  Bui  Ko.  18,  Aug ,  1892,  pp.  488'-505).— In  this  paper  th« 
author  mentions  rust  of  wheat,  blight  of  wheat,  loose  and  stinldD^ 
smut  of  wheat,  rust  and  smut  of  oats,  rust  of  barley,  yellow  leaf  disease 
of  barley,  and  rust  and  ergot  of  rye  as  the  prevailiugdi^eases  of  cereals 
in  Iowa.  The  meteorological  record  for  May,  June^  and  July,  1892,  is 
given,  showing  conditions  very  favorable  to  the  development  of  pUuit 
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Bsea.  The  rusts  of  wheat  are  treated  at  considerable  length.  The 
ffed  ^wlieat  rust  {Pnecinia  rubigo-vera)  is  most  abundant  and  de- 
ictive.  I>uring  the  last  season  the  common  rust  (P.  graminis)  was 
» ratl^eT*  abundant.  From  a  number  of  investigations  the  conclusion 
eaclied  that  hard  red  wheats  resist  the  attacks  of  rust  better  than 
er  TSfcrieties.  Wheat  blight  or  wheat  scab  (Fusarium  culnwrum)  has 
^n  ratlier  troublesome.  For  smut  of  wheat  the  hot  water  treatment 
MhiBecl.  Two  species  of  rust  attacked  oats,  Puccinia  graminis  on 
ms,  sheftths,  and  glumes,  and  P.  coronata  on  leaves.  A  patch  of 
tstreskted  for  smut  was  badly  infested  with  rust.  The  smut  of  oats 
to  be  the  subject  of  subsequent  investigation.  The  diseases  of  rye 
Ml  barley  are  not  very  destructive  unless  it  be  the  yellow  leaf  disease 
*  barley  {H'elminthosparium  graminum)^  described  in  the  Journal  of 
Tyeology,  vol.  vir,  p.  96. 

EHTOXOLOOY. 

The  Btrawbarry  weevil,  M.  H.  Beokwith  {Delaware  Sta.  Bui,  No. 
'S,Sept,y  189JSyPp.  11-16 J  figs,  J2), — A  compiled  description  of  Anthono- 
ntu  museulus  and  notes  on  observations  by  the  author  in  1892.  Inju- 
ries by  this  insect  were  observed  in  strawberry  beds  in  Delaware 
M»y  1^25,  1892.  In  breeding  cages  "the  larvsB  changed  to* pupae 
witlirn  the  infested  blossoms  and  the  perfect  insect  began  to  emerge 
fircffli  them  on  June  10.  •  •  •  The  reared  beetles  soon  began  mat- 
ing.  and  a  number  of  them  were  transferred  to  breeding  cages  contain- 
iag  potted  strawberry  plants  which  were  in  bloom^  but  no  eggs  could 
be  found  either  upon  the  plants  or  in  the  soil.'' 

WotSB  on  injurious  insects,  A.  Osbobn  and  H.  A.  Gossabd  {Iowa 
^to.  Bui.  No.  18j  Aug.^  1892^  jpp.  506-516,  fi^g.  i).— Popular  notes  on  the 
day-colored  bill  bug  {Sphenophorus  ocAr^iw),  little  brown  bill  bug  (Spheno- 
piarus  parvulus)j  strawberry  false  worm  {Harpiphorus  nuieulatns),  green 
strawberry  slug  {Monstegia  ignota),  and  diamond-back  turnip  moth 
(Pluiella  cruei/erarum)y  with  suggestions  regarding  remedies.  A  suc- 
cessful experiment  with  London  purple  for  the  green  strawberry  slug  is 

reported. 

In  ordinary  seasons  the  worms  have  matured  and  entered  the  earth  by  the  first  of 
Jane,  according  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Malley,  but  insect  life  was  unusually  late  in  appearing 
ihi*  Mason  and  the  worms  were  working  their  greatest  injury  from  June  6  to  17.  At 
tbe  Utter  date  hardly  a  leaf  could  be  found  in  a  small  patch  upon  the  experimental 
^nndsthat  was  not  greatly  eaten  by  them. 

On  June  9  this  patch  was  thoroughly  sprayed  with  London  purple,  1  pound  of 
powder  to  200  gal  Ions  of  water.  Two  and  one  half  gallons  of  the  mixture  was  applied 
to  %  patch  containing  very  nearly  1  square  ^od.    At  this  rate  about  400  gaUons 

of  the  mixtnre  would  be  required  per  acre.    Injury  ceased  within  two  or  three  days. 

That  the  insects  were  destroyed  by  the  poison  and  did  not  merely  enter  the  earth  to 

pupate,  seems  proved  by  the  fact  that  some  larvse  caged  in  the  same  patch  and  fVom 

which  the  poiHon  was  excluded  were  feeding  greedily  for  several  days  afterwards. 

AW  an  examination  of  the  earth  in  the  patch  at  this  date,  August  2,  foils  to  dis- 

eorer  any  aigns  of  larve  that  may  have  escaped. 
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Entomological  notes,  A.  J.  Cook  {Michigan  Sta.  BeporU  for  1890 
and  1891 J  pp.  102-129  and  123-144,  figs.  17  and  i^).— Exi)eriment8  with 
kerosene  emulsion  for  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  of  the  currant  sawfly 
(Nematus  rihesii)  were  not  successful.  A  10  per  cent  emulsion  de- 
stroyed the  eggs,  but  was  quite  injurious  to  the  foliage.  Spraying 
with  hellebore  or  Paris  green  after  the  eggs  are  liatched  is  considered 
more  satisfactory. 

Tlie  early  brood  of  the  cherry  slug  (Selandri^i  eerasi)  was  unosuaDy 
abundant  and  destructive  in  Michigan  in  1890.  Pulverized  road  da^t 
land  plaster,  carbolized  plaster,  or  wood  ashes,  thoroughly  applied  to 
the  leaves,  destroyed  the  slugs.  Solutions  of  pyrethrum,  white  arsenic, 
or  London  purple  were  ineflfective.  Whale  oil  soap  (1  i>onnd  to  8  or  10 
gallons  of  water)  was  successfully  used.  Strong  kerosene  emulaioD 
will  destroy  the  slugs,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  injmy 
to  foliage. 

Cutworms,  especially  Ha^ena  devastatrix  and  Agrotis  tui^ttiro, 
were  unusually  abundant  and  destructive  in  Michigan  in  1890.  Ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  poisoned  bunches  of  grass  distributed  in  thf 
field  for  the  repression  of  cutworms  were  made  in  several  places  in 
Michigan  with  great  success. 

Agrotis  c-nigrum  in  its  different  stages  is  described  and  illustrated. 
This  species  was  reared  by  the  author  on  the  leaves  of  the  canraot 
The  zebra  caterpillar  {Ceramica picta)  was  also  observed  on  currants. 
"  Not  only  were  the  eggs  laid  on  the  currant  leaves,  but  the  insects 
fed  freely  and  even  matured  on  the  currant  foliage.^  The  currant 
spanworm  {Eufitchia  ribearia)  was  observed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  station  in  1890.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  Am®- 
ican  currant  borer  {Psenoeerus  supernotatus).  Hyperplatys  matmlaktt, 
observed  as  a  currant  borer  at  the  station,  is  described  and  illustrated. 

Observations  by  the  author  on  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  pars- 
nip seed  moth  (Depressaria  heraeliana)  are  reported,  and  the  diffefcnl 
stages  of  this  insect  are  described  and  illustrated.  Spraying  with  Lon- 
don purple  has  been  found  an  effective  means  of  repression. 

Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  thebasswood  spanworm  {H^ibemi^tiH- 
aria)^  which  has  been  quite  injurious  to  apple  and  elm  trees  in  Mieki- 
gan.  '^  Spraying  the  trees  with  London  purple  as  soon  as  the  insects 
commence  work  is  a  sovereign  remedy." 

Brief  accounts  are  given  of  a  honeysuckle  miner  ^LithocoUetU  triffad- 
ella)^  and  of  Saperda  concolor  and  Agrihut  spp.  reared  from  galls  on  wil- 
lows. 

A  list  is  given  of  the  species  of  Catocala  found  in  central  MichigMf 
with  the  food  plants  of  some  of  the  species. 

Tobacco  decoction  has  been  successfiilly  used  for  two  years  in  tiie 
repression  of  the  cucumber  flea  beetle  (Crepidodera  cucumerM)  and  the 
striated  flea  beetle  {PhyUoirei^i  vittata).  Experiments  in  1889  eonfinned 
those  of  previous  years  in  showing  the  value  of  London  purple  and 
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Paris  green  as  insecticides  for  the  codling  moth.  London  purple  is  pre- 
ferred. Bordeaux  mixture  alone  was  of  no  value  for  this  purpose. 
Details  are  given  of  unsuccessful  experiments  in  spraying  with  the 
arsenitee  for  the  plum  curculio,  briefly  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  06  of  the 
rtation  (B.  S.  B.,  vol.  ii,  p.  280).  In  1891  evidence  was  collected  show- 
mg  that  the  insects  are  poisoned  by  the  arsenites  and  that  a  certain  |)er- 
centage  of  the  fruit  is  preserved  by  spraying. 

Bxperiments  are  reported  which  indicate  that  the  addition  of  lime  to 
^latioQS  of  London  purple  will  not  prevent  injury  to  the  foliage  of  fruit 
trees  unless  the  lime  is  thoroughly  slaked.  White  arsenic  solution  used 
as  soon  as  mixed  did  not  injure  peach  foliage. 

Experiments  in  the  apiary  in  1890  were  much  restricted  owing  to  the 
facttiiat  climatic  conditions  largely  prevented  the  storage  of  honey. 
Coatory  to  a  prevalent  opinion,  golden-rod  furnished  food  for  bees 
ciiiring  several  weeks  in  the  autumn.  Experiments  indicate  the  desir- 
ability of  "placing  large  boxes  about  the  hives  and  packing  between 
th^e  and  the  hives  with  excelsior,  leaves,  shavings,  or  chaflP  for  the 
spring  protection  of  bees.  Bees  furnished  with  a  liberal  supply  of  food 
in  the  spring  did  better  than  those  provided  with  only  a  maintenance 
ration.  The  experience  of  the  author  leads  him  to  recommend  "ex- 
tracting the  honey  before  it  is  capped.''  Bee-escapes  have  been  found 
to  be  useful  in  extracting  honey.  Experiments  in  feeding  drones  indi- 
cate that  the  drones  are  large  eaters  and  confirm  the  previous  conclu- 
sioDfi  of  the  author  "  that  the  workers  feed  the  drones,  as  they  doubtless 
do  the  queen  and  larvae,  the  rich  nitrogenous  food  which  they  previ- 
onsly  digest  in  their  true  stomachs."  A  feeding  experiment  briefly 
reported  seemed  to  indicate  that  candy  for  bees  "  should  be  made  from 
very  finely  pulverized  sugar,  and  also  that  pure  sugar  sirup  is  not  as 
good  for  bees,  in  confinement  at  least,  as  pure  honey  or  honey  and  sirup 
mixed.''  Bees  fed.  pure  sugar  sirup  or  section  honey  did  well  through 
the  winter,  thus  confirming  the  author's  opinion  ^^  that  bees  need  no 
albominous  food  in  winter  if  kept  very  quiet,  as  they  will  be  in  a  proper 
eeUar." 

In  1891  the  experiments  in  apiculture  at  this  station  were  under  the 
direetaon  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultiure. 

The  15-spotted . lady  beetle  (Anatis  I5punctata),  poplar  leaf  beetle 
^QimMctenap€Ulida)y  pear  blight  beetle  {Xyleborus  pyri),  Syrphus  amer- 
fcftMMw,  Bassm  gyeophantaj  wee  flour  beetle  (Tribolium  ferruginemn), 
gndn  weevils,  lacewing  bugs,  apple  bud  moth  {Tmetocera  ocellana).  Mi- 
c^uslatieinctuSj  rose  leaf  roller  (Oaccecia  rosaceana),  Olypta  simplici' 
fo,  peach  twig  moth  (Anarsia  lineatella),  Copidosoma  variegatum^  and 
imported  cabbage  leaf  miner  are  described,  with  illustrations. 

PkBlimiiiary  report  on  an  insect  Injurious  to  wheat,  O.  Lug- 
€aai  [Minnesota  8ta.  Bui  2f^o.  23^  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  i^7-i70).— Descriptive 
loteson  observations  on  an  insect  which  iiyured  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1892, 
Jb  the  Red  Biver  Valley,  by  partially  breaking  oflt*  the  culms  3  or  4  inches 
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firoin  the  ground.  The  puparia  found  are  described  as  ^'  glossy  chestnut 
brown,  shading  to  a  yellowish  brown  towards  the  smaller  end ;  daint  indi- 
cations of  sutures  or  segments  are  visible.  All  these  seed-like  objects 
contained  at  that  time  the  larvse  or  worms,  which  are  of  a  white  odor. 
iN'o  pup»  could  be  detected  during  the  investigation,  nor  can  they  be 
found  at  this  date  (September  28)."  The  author  believes  that  tiieiHaect 
is  a  frit  lly. 

Scale  insects  in  New  Mexico,  0.  H.  T.  Townsenb  {New  Mmeo  8U, 
Bui.  yo.  7,  June,  1892,  pp.  23,  plates  5).— A  bulletin  of  information  f«r 
fruit  growers,  issued  in  view  of  the  increasing  necessity  for  vigilance  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  and  kindred  species  in  5ew 
Mexico.  The  classification  and  general  habits  of  scale  insects  are 
given,  with  descriptive  notes  on  the  following  species  and  accomits  of 
their  insect  enemies:  San  Jos6  scale  {Aspidiotun  pem%cio9u$),  white 
pear  scale  {A,  rapax),  convex  scale  (A.  convexus),  chilopsis  scale  (A  n. 
sp.),  locust  scale  {Lecanitim  robiniw  Biley),  soft  peach  scale  (R  ^\ 
larrea  scale  (Signoretia  sp.f),  Palmer's  icerya  {Icerya peUmeri),  and  cot- 
tiony  mesquite  scale  (n.  gen.  et  n.  sp.).  Formulas  for  insecticides  far 
scale  insects  and  directions  for  their  use  are  also  given. 

The  food  of  the  robin,*  E.  V.  Wilcox  {Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  Xo.  43,  Sgrt. 
1892,  pp.  115-131). — ^This  paper  consists  mainly  of  a  discussion  of  thf 
result  of  an  examination  of  the  stomach  contents  of  one  hundred  ft&d 
eighty-seven  robins  taken  in  Ohio  during  the  months  of  April,  Hij* 
June,  July,  and  August.  The  majority  of  the  birds  were  killed  on  tiie 
station  grounds,  but  about  fifty  were  taken  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Considerable  space  is  given  to  synopses  of  work  in  the  same  Une  by 
other  investigators,  especially  by  S.  A.  Forbes  in  Illinois  and  F.  E 
King  in  Wisconsin.  The  animals  and  plants,  or  their  fragments,  w«t 
determined  carefrilly  (in  most  cases  specifically)  and  the  species  ▼en 
arranged  in  three  categories,  viz,  beneficial  to  man,  ii\|iirious  to  man 
and  neutral,  %.  e.,  of  no  economic  importance  so  fisir  as  known.  An  it 
tempt  was  also  made  to  determine  the  ratio  of  each  elem^it  of  the  fiMi 
to  the  entire  stomach  contents,  and  the  results  have  been  embodied  ii 
a  carefully  prepared  table  which  shows  '^  the  percentage  of  each  p« 
ticular  article  of  diet  in  the  whole  food  for  each  mouth  and  the  nmnbs 
of  robins  which  were  found  to  have  eaten  the  particular  food  dnnii 
the  month.''  A  partial  summary  is  given  for  each  of  the  five  montt 
and  a  general  summary  for  the  whole  period. 

It  is  estimated  that  insects  formed  65^  per  cent  of  all  the  food;  otta 
animals  (MoUusca,  Crustacea,  earthworms,  m3rriapods,  and  spiders)  3 
per  cent;  and  the  remaining  31  per  cent  consisted  of  vegetable  matta 
mainly  fruits.  About  four  fifths  of  this  fruit  was  cultivated,  and  heat 
a  loss  to  the  grower.  The  ratio  of  beneficial  insects  to  injurious  oti 
is  not  given  separately,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  results  indicate  iha 
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the  roWn's  food  consiste  "  on  the  average  of  52  per  cent  of  species, 
plante;  aud  insects  which  are  beneficial  to  as,  about  19  per  cent  which 
are  injurions,  and  29  per  cent  whose  economic  relations  are  not  known.'' 
This  means  in  plain  language  that  the  birds  whose  stomachs  were  ex- 
amined probably  were  doing  nearly  three  times  as  much  harm  as  good, 
and  in  view  of  this  fact  the  author's  suggestion  "  that  the  fruit  grower 
should  at  least  be  allowed  to  kill  the  robin  during  the  season  when  he 
is  most  harmful,  and  not,  as  at  present,  be  in  danger  of  arrest,"  must  be 
regarded  as  very  moderate. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  nestling  robins  were  examined  during  these 
months,  since  it  is  highly  probable  that  their  food  would  have  shown 
marked  differences  from  that  of  the  adults.  The  method  used  in  de* 
termining  the  ratios  of  animal  to  vegetable  food  is  also  open  to  serious 
objectioDS,  and  this  alone  may  have  vitiated  the  results  in  many  cases. 
The  omission  of  details  of  the  record,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  may 
aeeonnt  for  its  apparent  incompleteness. 

The  foct  originally  demonstrated  by  S.  A.  Forbes,  that  robins  con- 
snned  a  very  large  number  of  predaceous  beetles,  is  verified  in  the 
Fcsent  paper,  since  14  per  cent  of  the  entire  stomach  contents  con- 
sisted of  Garabid€B. 

Mr.  Wilcox's  paper  is  followed  by  remarks  by  the  horticulturist  of 
ftefitation,  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Webster  records  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions on  crane  flies  as  food  of  the  robin.  His  investigations  did  not 
varrant  the  belief  that  much  help  could  be  expected  from  the  robin 
in  restricting  this  pest  of  grass  and  wheat  lands. 


f  OODS— AHIMAL  PSODUOTIOIT. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

A  contiibiition  to  the  economies  of  milk  prodaction,  0.  F.  Van- 

MBFORD  (Tennessee  8ta,  Buly  vol  v,  N^o.  5,  Jtrfy,  1892,  pp.  121-130).— 
iA  feeding  trial  is  described  with  sixteen  cows,  including  Jerseys,  Hol- 
Aans,  and  grades,  which  were  divided  as  nearly  as  possible  into  two 
lite.  During  the  first  x)©riod,  from  November  26  to  December  30, — 
IKrty.five  days — ^lot  A  received  a  daily  ration  per  1,000  pounds  live 
Vttght  of  30  pounds  of  sOage  from  sorghum  and  i>ea  vines,  5.22  pounds 
d  mixed  hay,  3  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  5  pounds  of  wheat 
jlnui;  and  lot  B  30  x)ounds  of  silage,  5.12  pounds  of  hay,  and  10  pounds 
|<f  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  corn  and  oats  ground  together.  Val- 
liig  the  silage  at  $2,  the  hay  at  $8,  the  cotton-seed  meal  at  $24,  the 
^ribetttbnui  at  $20,  and  the  com  and  oats  mixture  at  $18  per  ton,  the 
i^  ration  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  cost  13.69  cents  for  lot  A  and 
[US  cents  for  lots. 
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During  the  second  period,  from  December  31  to  February  3,- 
five  days— the  lots  were  reversed,  lot  A  receiving  practically  ttel 
ration  as  lot  B  had  received,  and  vice  versa,  except  that  com  sil 
used  instead  of  pea  vine  and  sorghum  silage.    The  percentage  of  I 
tlie  milk  was  tested  at  intervals  by  the  Babcock  test.    The  nn 
ratio  for  lot  A  was  1 :4.7  in  the  flrst  period  and  1:9.7  in  the  i 
riod,  and  for  lot  B  1:8.9  in  the  first  period  and  1:4.5  in  tiie 
period.    Data  with  reference  to  the  yield  of  mUk,  percentage  of  1 
fat  in  the  milk,  cost  of  food  consumed,  and  fluctuatious  in  live ' 
and  the  analysis  of  silage  from  com  and  from  pea- vines  and 
and  of  cotton-seed  meal  are  tabulated.    The  average  results  of  the  i 
were  as  follows : 

Average  results  per  period. 


Costoffpad- 


Wn4«^»u-A  Vield  of  1  Percent-  ma» 

?1Sa       mUk  per' »ge  of  fat   Per  gid       V^ 

milk.    I 


Lot  A: 

First  period . . 

Sooond  period 
LutB: 

First  period.. 

Second  period 


I  Pound: 
1:4.7  I  14«.13 
1:9.7  j      129.47 


1:8.9 
1:4.5 


1S2.19. 
132.79 


w 


A  few  practical  conclusions  may  be  fairly  stated: 

Dairying  in  Tennessee,  whether  for  milk  prodnotion  or  for  butter-making, 
made  highly  profitable  under  good  management. 

For  winter  dairying  the  silo  is  indispensable. 

It  pays  to  purchase,  at  ordinary  market  prices,  such  feeding  staffs  as  cottoa  iirf-. 
meal  aud  wheat  bran,  not  only  to  increase  the  product  of  the  dairy,  but  as  a  idmm 
of  maintaining,  and,  when  butter  alone  is  sold,  of  increasing  the  fertility  ef  tbt 
farm. 

It  will  always  pay  the  dairyman  to  weigh  and  to  test  careftiUy  the  prodart  d 
each  cow  of  his  herd,  so  that  he  may  know  how  and  whence  his  profits  or  h»  kem 
come. 

Experiments  with  sheep,  J.  Wilson  and  0.  ^.  Oubtiss  (Zoira  £ta. 
Bui.  No.  18j  Aug.y  1892,  pp.  459-469). — lu  an  experiment  in  wintcaiB; 
breeding  ewes,  four  Merinos,  four  Gotswolds,  four  Dorsets^  four  Oxfords, 
three  Hanipshires,  three  Shropshires,  and  three  Sonthdowns  were  nsedi 
each  breed  being  kept  in  a  pen  by  itself.  The  trial  lasted  torn 
December  10  to  March  7 — ^ninety  days.  The  food  consisted  of  ctover 
and  timothy  hay  and  a  mixed  grain  ration  composed  of  oats,  com,  bno, 
andlinseed  meal.  These  were  fed  in  sufficient  quantities  to  maintam  die 
flock  in  good  condition  without  much  increase  in  live  weight  SeTenl 
of  the  ewes  dropped  lambs  during  the  trial.  For  the  first  fifty-three 
days,  during  which  no  lambs  were  dropped,  the  amount  and  cost  of 
the  food  eaten,  gain  in  live  weight,  etc.,  are  tabulated.  During  this 
time  <<  the  daUy  cost  of  feed  per  sheep  in  each  breed  was,  for  Merinofi 
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03  cmUj  Cotswolds  L35  cents,  Dorsets  1.21  cents,  Oxfords  1.32  cents, 
iampshires  1.26  cents,  Shropshires  0.97  cent,  and  Southdowns  0.60 
ait  •  •  •  The  foregoing  figures  fairly  represent  the  relative  cost 
f  wintering  breeding  ewes  of  these  breeds  ander  conditions  given  in 
lis  aperiment.'' 

The  ewes  were  all  sheared  between  April  13  and  16.  The  yield  of  wool 
f  each  sheep,  the  average  for  each  breed,  the  percentage  of  shrinkage  in 
mmgy  value  of  the  fleece,  and  the  results  of  microscopic  measure- 
tents  are  tabulated.  The  wool  was  classified  and  valued  by  wool 
iperts.  The  average  value  of  uuscoured  wool  per  head  was  in  the 
flowing  order:  Gotswold,  Oxford,  Merino,  Shropshire,  Hampshire, 
Hyrset,  and  Southdown. 

Com  ws.  barley  for  pigs,  C.  D.  Smith  {Minnesota  8ta.  Bui  No.  22^ 
ug^  1892^  jfp.  117-126). 

rM/Mt.— A  comparison  of  corn  meal  with  barloy  raeal,  eaoh  fed  alone  or  in 
rombioation  with  aborts  or  shorts  and  linseed  meal.  Six  lots  of  five  to  six  pigs 
caeh  were  fed  during  fifteen  weeks.  As  a  result  the  lot  on  barley  meal  aloue 
Disdesmuch  larger  gain  than  the  lot  on  corn  meal  alone,  but  in  all  other  cam^s 
the  lots  fed  on  mixtores  containing  corn  meal  made  a  larger  total  gain  than 
tbon  OD  barley  meal,  and  the  gain  in  live  weight  per  100  pounds  of  food  was 
pnctiei^y  the  same  with  both  kinds  of  food. 

The  ohject  of  this  experiment  was  to  compare  com  meal  with  barley 
^  for  pigs  when  fed  alone  and  when  each  was  combined  with  shorts 
wl  oil  meal.  Thirty-four  pigs  were  divided  into  six  lots  as  nearly  eipial 
J  possible,  two  lots  containing  five  pigs  eacb  and  the  remaining  four 
to  m  pigs  each.  The  average  weight  of  the  pigs  was  42  pounds, 
he«e  lots  were  fed  from  July  21  to  November  4,  as  follows ; 

iot  9 ,,, com  meal. 

Lot  10...,, ,. .barley  meal  alone. 

Lot  11 .... , , .  com  meal  and  shorts  equal  parts  by  weight. 

Lot  12 , .  barley  meal  and  shorts  equal  parts. 

Lot  13 com  meal  and  shorts  two  parts  each  and  oil  meal  one  part. 

Lot  U barley  meal  and  shorts  two  parts  each  and  oil  meal  one  part. 

Bie  feed  was  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  make  a  thick  slop.    All 

tpigs  were  allowed  all  the  charcoal,  ashes,  and  salt  they  would  eat. 
h  pig  was  weighed  weekly  duriug  the  progress  of  the  experiment, 
le  feeding  trial  was  prefiiced  by  a  preliminary  x)eriod  of  one  week 
lithe  remainder  of  the  time  was  divided  into  three  equal  periods, 
fe  amount  of  food  consumed  by  eaich  lot  was  recorded  for  each  week. 
^B?e  weight  at  the  end  of  the  trial  ranged  from  80.7  to  161)  pounds 
i      W65-.No.  5 3 
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(3)  When  to  the  mixtures  with  shorts  one  fifth  part  of  oil  meal  was  added,  then  160 
pounds  of  barley  meal,  shorts,  and  oil  meal  produced  as  great  a  gain  a«  103.3 poandi 
of  corn  meal,  short«,  and  oil  meal. 

(4)  The  older  the  pig  grows  the  more  food  it  takes  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain. 

(5)  In  this  experiment  the  addition  of  oil  meal  to  the  ration  of  either  barley  mea] 
and  shorts  or  com  meal  and  shorts,  after  the  pig  had  attained  an  average  wei^iof 
slightly  over  100  pounds,  was  deleterious. 

(6)  The  continued  use  of  com  meal  as  the  sole  food  of  growing  pigs  was  fonnd 
to  be  productive  of  too  great  a  tendency  to  become  excessively  fat  without  a  nonoal 
growth  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  to  produce  unhealthy  pigs,  while  the  use  of  barirr 
alone  was  not  attended  with  this  result. 

(7)  The  pigs  throughout  the  experiment  consumed  more  corn  meal  aud  shorts  thin 
barley  meal  and  shorts,  and  produced  a  greater  gain  with  the  former  than  the  Utter, 
but,  except  in  the  third  period,  at  a  greater  expense  of  food  consumption. 

(8)  The  same  relation  holds  good  where  oil  meal  forms  a  fifth  part  of  the  ntioa. 

(9)  When  fed  to  pigs  weighing  125  pounds  or  more,  100  pounds  of  com  mealaad 
shorts  produced  as  great  a  gain  as  119.1  pounds  of  barley  meal  and  shorts* 
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(10)  ^^tken  fed  to  pigs  weigliing  125  pounds  or  more,  100  pounds  of  corn  meal, 
Uorts,  and  oil  meal,  mixed  as  indicated,  produced  as  great  a  gain  as  135.2  pounds 
f  barley  meal,  shorts,  and  oil  meal. 

Com  vs.  barley  for  fiattening  hogs,  W.  M.  Hats  {Minnesota  Sta. 
3ul.  ^^o.  ^^,  Aug.y  1892y  pp.  127^  128).— Two  lots  of  hogs  which  had 
leen  at  pasture  during  the  summer,  each  containing  five  hogs  rang- 
lig  in  weight  from  160  to  about  300  pounds,  were  fed  from  October  6 
:o  November  26.  Lot  1  received  corn  meal  and  lot  2  barley  meal.  The 
[parley  meal  fed  at  first  was  not  relished  by  the  hogs  and  it  was  ex- 
[^hanged  for  a  better  quality.  The  gaius  in  live  weight  are  tabulated 
for  each  lot.  During  the  period  of  fifty-one  days  lot  1  gained  1  pound 
in  live  weight  for  each  5  pounds  of  grain  eaten,  or  11,2  pounds  of  gain 
l>er  bcu^hel  of  corn,  and  lot  2  gained  1  i)oun(i  for  each  7^  pounds  of 
barley  meal  eaten.  During  the  time  that  good  barley  was  fed  the  lot 
recetving  it  averaged  1  pound  of  gain  per  5.9  pounds  of  food. 

"  The  comparison  of  corn  and  good  barley  was  hardly  fair  at  any 
time.  The  fact  that  good,  bright  malting  barley  is  of  more  feeding 
value  than  that  considerably  *off'  color  and  flavor  is  certainly  here 
illustrated.'' 

Com  meal,  barley  meal,  and  a  mixture  of  nine  tenths  barley 
meal  and  one  tenth  oil  meal  compared,  W.  M.  Hays  (Minnesota 
Sta.  Bui.  Ifo.  22j  Aug.y  1892,  pp.  129^  130).— The  pigs  in  lots  A  and  0 
wwe  fed  com  meal,  those  in  lots  B  and  D  were  fed  barley  meal,  and 
thme  in  lot  E  were  fed  a  mixture  of  0.9  barley  meal  and  0.1  linseed  meal. 
The  pigs  were  all  over  a  year  old,  but  their  weights  at  the  beginning 
of  the  trial  are  not  given.  The  separate  lots  contained  from  three  to 
tour  pigs  each.  The  results  with  barley  meal  and  corn  meal  were  con- 
fticting,  as  is  shown  by  the  following: 

**  With  pens  A  and  B  considerably  less  com  than  barley  was  con- 
sumed to  make  a  pound  of  pork,  while  in  pens  G  and  D  the  result  is 
reversed.  The  addition  of  one  tenth  of  oil  meal  to  the  barley  given  in 
pen  E  made  only  a  slight  decrease  in  the  x>ounds  of  grain  needed  to 
make  a  pound  of  gain." 

Wet  vs.  dry  feed  for  pigs,  C.  D.  Smith  (Minnesota  Sta.  BuU  JTo. 
22,  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  131-136). 

%M>pm. — ^A  comparison  of  feeding  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  coin  meal,  two  parts  o ' 
ehorts,  and  one  part  of  linseed  meal,  dry  and  mixed  with  water  to  a  thick  slop, 
on  four  lots  of  three  pigs  each,  indicated  that  in  this  case  the  mixing  with  water 
was  advantageous.  Two  lots  receiving  charcoal  showed  a  distinct  benefit  firom 
the  charcoal. 

Twelve  pigs,  averaging  20J  x>ounds  each,  were  divided  into  four 
gronps  of  three  each  and  fed  from  August  1  to  November  28,  including 
a  preliminary  period  of  one  week,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight  of 
com  meal,  two  parts  of  shorts,  and  one  part  of  old-process  linseed  meal. 
The  food  for  lots  1  and  4  was  mixed  with  water  to  a  thick  slop,  and  that 
for  lots  2  and  3  fe4  dry.    In  addition  to  this,  tots  1  ^nd  9  r^ceiye4 
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charcoal.    The  gains  made  by  the  individuals  in  each  lot  were  quite 
irregular,  Lut — 

Jadging  from  the  behavior  of  the  pigs  in  these  four  pens  it  may  be  safe  to  concldde 
that  for  the  ordinary  farmer  who  desires  his  pigs  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  possible  it  is 
an  advantage  to  feed  the  food  wet  rather  than  dry.    «    •    • 

The  two  pens  receiving  charcoal  taken  together  made  a  gain  greater  by  70.5 
pounds  than  the  pens  receiving  none,  and  cousamed  but  211.5  pounds  more  feed,  show- 
ing a  distinct  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  charcoal. 

A  point  of  importance  as  to  its  bearing  on  the  experiment  as  a  whole  is  the  differ- 
ence in  gain  made  by  the  individual  pigs  in  each  pen.  While  fed  and  treated  in 
every  way  the  same,  the  six  red  pigs  [cross  of  Duroc-Jersey  and  Berkshire]  gained 
619.5  pounds  and  the  six  black  ones  [cross  of  Duroc- Yorkshire  and  Essex]  487  ponnd,8, 
a  di^rence  of  132.5  pounds,  or  more  than  one  third  of  the  entire  gain  of  the  black 
pigs.  Unfortunately  the  amount  eaten  by  each  pig  was  not  separately  kept  and  wo 
can  only  presume  that  the  red  pigs  ate  proportionately  more  feed  than  the  black  ones. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  profit  in  swine-feeding  depends  largely 
upon  the  quality  of  the  hogs  selected  to  feed.  Individuality,  too,  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  all  feeding  experiments. 

Feeding  colts,  J.  Wilson  and  C.  F.  Cubtiss  {Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  ^o.  18j 
Aug.,  1892,  pp.  470-477). 

SynopHs. — A  comparison  of  whole  grain  with  ground  grain  for  colts.  Two  lots  of 
three  colts  each  were  fed  the  whole  and  ground  grain,  respectively,  for  seventy- 
nine  days.  The  lot  on  ground  feed  gained  472  pounds,  and  the  lot  on  whole 
feed  431  pounds. 

Six  imported  weanling  fillies,  comprising  two  PercberonSjtwo  English 
Shires,  and  two  French  Coaches,  were  fed  together  in  one  lot  from  Octo- 
ber to  March  1,  preparatory  to  dividing  into  lots.  They  received  a 
moderate  grain  ration,  coarse  fodder,  and  abont  5  pounds  each  of  whole 
milk,  which  was  substituted  at  the  end  of  three  months  by  separator 
skim  milk.  March  1  the  colts  were  divided  into  two  lot%,  containing 
one  each  of  the  three  breeds.  Since  January  1  those  in  lot  1  had 
gained  245  pounds  and  those  in  lot  2  241  pounds,  the  two  lots  being 
nearly  equal  in  this  respect.  From  March  1  to  May  18 — seventy-nine 
days — both  lots  received  the  same  grain  ration,  composed  of  oat«, 
shelled  corn,  barley,  bran,  and  linseed  meal;  but  to  lot  1  this  was  fed 
ground  and  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  moistened  cut  hay,  while  to 
lot  2  it  was  fed  unground,  dry,  and  without  hay.  Both  lots  received 
like  amounts  of  hay  and  stover.  Up  to  March  4  all  had  separator  skim 
milk;  it  was  then  discontinued  and  the  amount  of  grain  slightly  in- 
creased. The  colts  were  kept  in  box  stalls  during  the  night  and  turned 
into  a  yard  during  the  day.  Salt  was  within  their  reach.  All  were  in 
good  health  and  thrifty.  The  food  eaten  and  gains  made  are  given  for 
each  animal.  Xbe  weights  at  beginning  and  end  of  each  month  were 
taken  on  three  Recessive  days  and  averaged.  Lot  1,  ground  feed, 
gained  472  pounds,  and  lot  2,  whole  feed,  gained  431  pounds  during 
the  seventy-nine  days — a  difference  of  41  pounds  in  favor  of  the  lot 
receiving  ground  feed.  "  The  results  of  utilizing  separator  milk  for 
feeding  colts  may  be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory." 
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BAXBTIHG. 

E.  W.  AiXBN,  Editor 

A  £Eurm  creaming  ezperiment,  F.  A.  Leighton  and  H.  G.  Wal- 
lace {Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  No.  18,  Aug.,  1892,pp.  523-525). — This  experiment 
was  made  to  determine  whether  when  milk  is  paid  for  at  a  creamery  on 
the  basis  of  its  fat  conteut,  any  injustice  would  result  from  setting  the 
evening's  milk,  skimming  it  in  the  morning,  mixing  the  cream  with  the 
morning's  milk  and  sending  the  mixture  to  the  creamery  instead  of 
sending  the  whole  milk  of  both  morning  and  evening.  This  practice 
was  followed  in  six  separate  triils,  setting  the  evening's  milk  inCooley 
cans  in  ice  water.  Tlie  milk  was  tested  by  means  of  composite  samples. 
The  conckision  was  that  "the  creamery  man  would  lose  nothing  if  the 
cream  and  morning  milk  were  delivered  instead  of  the  milk  of  both 
evening  and  morning,  and  the  patron's  loss  would  be  only  the  amount  of 
fat  he  left  in  the  skim  milk,  which  would  of  course  depend  on  the 
efficiency  of  creaming." 

Sweet  vs.  sour-cream  batter,  G.  E.  Patrick,  F.  A.  Leighton, 
and  D.  B.  Bisbee  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  No.  18,  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  478-487). 

Sjfuopifis. — In  nine  comparative  trials  of  making  butter  from  aweet  and  from  sour 
cream,  the  sour  cream  averaged  about  3  per  cent  more  butter  than  sweet  cream 
and  churned  quicker,  the  butter  from  it  was  of  better  color,  contained  less  fat  and 
more  water  and  casein,  but  did  not  keep  as  well  in^the  five  months'  test  as  that 
from  sweet  cream.  The  loss  of  fat  in  churning  and  working  tlie  sweet  cream 
was  about  50  per  cent  greater  than  with  sour  cream. 

This  is  a  ex)mparison  of  the  sweet-cream  and  sonr-creani  methods  of 
butter-making  with  reference  to  relative  loss  of  butter  fat,  amounts  of 
butter  produced,  amounts  of  camn  in  the  butter,  and  keeping  qualities 
of  the  butter.  The  work  was  done  between  January  13  and  April  8, 
1892. 

Nine  different  experiments  or  comparative  trials  were  made,  all  conducted  on  the 
same  general  plan,  which  was  as  foHows:  A  quantity  of  sweet  cream,  ft-esh  from  the 
(Alpha)  separator,  was  thoroughly  mixed  and  then  accurately  divided  by  weight 
into  two  eqnal  parts;  one  of  these  parts  wais  churned  immediately  (or  in  some  cases 
after  keeping  cool  and  sweet  over  night  with  ice — about  sixteen  hours) ;  the  other 
was  ripened  at  60^  F.  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  and  then  churned.  The 
buttermilk  was  tested  for  fat  by  the  Babcock  test,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  wash 
water  and  drippings  fi'om  the  working  table  were  also  tested.  The  butter  was  regu- 
larly analyzed  at  the  laboratory,  and  in  one  case,  as  a  check  on  the  other  work,  the 
cream  also  was  analyzed. 

In  each  trial  the  two  kinds  of  butter  received  the  same  amount  of  salt  and  the 
same  amount  of  color. 

Four  10-pound  tubs  of  the  butter  produced,  two  of  each  kind,  were  held  in  cool 
Btorage  at  about  50^  F.  in  order  to  compare  keeping  quality. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are  fully  tabulated,  and  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

(i)  The  yield  of  butter  from  sour  cream  was  usuaUy  larger  than  from  sweet;  in 
nine  trials  it  averaged  3  per  cent  larger. 
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(2)  Sour  cream  usually  churned  quicker  tban  Bweet. 

(3)  The  butter  irom  sour  cream  UHually  coutaiued  Iohh  fat  and  more  water  than 
did  that  from  sweet  cream.  In  four  trials  the  average  difference  in  fat  was  nearly  2 
per  cent. 

(4)  The  butter  from  sour  cream  usually  contained  a  trifle  more  casein  than  did 
that  ft'om  sweet  cream.  This  was  the  case  in  eight  of  the  nine  trials  made.  The 
ayerage  difference  was  0.2  per  cent. 

(5)  The  losses  of  fat  in  churning,  washing,  and  working  were  less  with  sour  than 
with  Bweet  cream.    In  nine  trials  the  average  difference  was  nearly  one  half  pound 
of  fat  per  100  pounds  of  butter  made.    This  difference  was  sufficient  to  make  the . 
loss  about  50  per  cent  greater  in  churning  sweet  than  in  churning  sour  cream. 

(6)  The  sweet  cream  butter  suflered  less  deterioration  by  keeping  five  mouths  (at 
a  temperature  of  about  50^)  than  did  the  sour-cream  product.  The  former  acquired 
in  a  measure  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  ripened-cream  butter.  These  results  fully  con- 
firm those  obtained  by  one  of  us  in  1890  in  an  experiment  made  jointly  by  the  sta- 
tion and  Mr.  J.  M.  Daniels,  of  Dayton,  Iowa  [see  Bulletin  No.  11,  E.  8.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p. 


(7)  Sweet  cream  butter  did  not  **  take"  the  color  (oil  color,  Fargo's)  as  well  as  did 
that  from  sour  cream ;  it  was  always  some  shades  lighter  in  color. 

Iowa  State  Agricultaral  College  creamery,  D.  A.  Kent  {Iowa 
Sta.  Bui  JTo.  18 J  Aug.j  1892^ pp.  526-530 ^  plates  ^).— This  is  an  illustrated 
description,  with  plan  of  the  State  butter  and  cheese  factory. 

The  building  and  all  its  appurtenances,  including  apparatus  and  machinery,  has 
cost  $17,000.  It  has  capacity  to  manufacture  40,000  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  affords 
facilities  for  the  iustruction  of  one  hundred  studeuts  in  all  practical  details  of 
making  butter  and  cheese  and  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  principles  which  govern  these 
operations.  The  commercial  success  of  the  plant  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  already  receiving  daily  from  16,000  to  17,000  pounds  of  milk.  We  teach  how 
to  make  butter  and  cheese  by  making  them.  The  dormitories  accommodate  fifty 
students. 

Ezperiments  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  daring  June,  L.  L. 

Van  Slyke  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  No.  45^  n.  ser.y  Au^.^  1892,  pp. 
149-184). 

Synopsis, — ^A  report  of  eighteen  experiments  in  cheese-making  during  June,  carried 
on  at  the  station  and  at  a  cheese  factory.  The  main  results  as  far  as  they  difi*er 
from  those  of  the  May  experiments  are  summarized  below. 

As  explained  in  Bulletin  No.  43  of  the  station  (E.  R.  S.,  vol.  iv,  p. 
365)^  the  station  is  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese  at  the  station  and  at  cheese  factories,  and  proi)ose8  to 
publish  the  results  monthly.  In  the  present  bulletin  the  results  of 
eighteen  experiments  in  June,  nine  at  the  station  and  nine  at  a  cheese 
factory,  are  tabulated  and  discussed  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  for 
May,  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  43.  "In  addition  to  the  variation  of  con- 
ditions of  manufacture  made  in  May,  we  have  studied  in  two  experi- 
ments the  effect  of  using  a  temperature  considerably  above  98°  F. 
for  heating  or  ^cooking'  the  curd.  Also  in  two  other  experiments  a 
comparison  was  made  between  normal  milk  and  the  same  milk  partially 
skimmed.'' 

The  data  include  analyses  of  the  milk,  green  cheese,  and  whey.    The 
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results  for  Juue,  in  so  far  as  they  (lifter  materially  from  those  ah-eady 
reported  for  May,  are  given  in  the  following  summary: 

Lo98  of  milk  oonsHiuents  in  cheese-making, — The  actual  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the 
whey  for  100  poands  of  milk  was  fairly  uniform  under  the  same  conditions  of  man- 
ufacture and  was  practically  independent  of  the  auionnt  of  fat  in  the  milk. 

The  average  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the  whey^  in  all  the  experiments,  was  0.27  pound 
(a  little  over  4  ounces)  for  100  pounds  of  milk,  which  was  ahout  7.3  per  cent  of  fat 
in  the  milk.  In  the  factory  experiments  the  average  loss  was  about  7.5  per  cent  of 
the  fat  in  the  milk ;  in  the  station  experiments  it  was  about  7  per  cent  of  the  fat  in 
the  milk. 

The  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  lost  in  the  whey  was  quite  uniform  under  aU 
the  conditions  tried. 

The  average  amoimt  of  casein  and  albumen  lost  in  the  whey  in  all  the  Juue  experi- 
ments was  about  0.78  pound  (about  12^  ounces)  for  100  pounds  of  milk,  which  was 
about  24  per  cent  of  the  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk.  The  loss  was  practically 
.  the  same  in  both  the  factory  and  the  station  experiments. 

Taking  aU  the  mUks,  the  casein  averaged  2.46  pounds  and  the  albumen  0.76  pound 
in  100  pounds  of  milk;  for  every  pound  of  albumen  there  were  3.3  pounds  of  casein. 

Influence  of  composition  of  milk  on  composition  of  cJwese. — In  general  the  fat  exercised 
a  greater  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  cheese  than  did  any  other  constituent 
of  the  milk.  «  *  *  The  results  appear  to  indicate  that  in  cheese  made  from  nor- 
mal milk  containing  from  3.5  to  4  pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk,  there  should 
be  about  1.3  to  1.5  pounds  of  fat  to  1  pound  of  casein  and  albumen  in  tlie  water-free 
cheese.  Partial  skimming  reduced  this  ratio  to  1.21  and  1.14  pounds,  while  addition 
of  cream  raised  it  to  1.58  pounds. 

Influence  of  composition  of  milk  on  yield  of  cheese, — Of  the  increased  yield  of  cheese 
obtained  in  the  various  experiments,  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  increase  un  an 
average  was  due  to  an  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk  from  which  the  cheese  was 
made.     ♦    *    ♦ 

On  an  average  the  increase  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk  produced  about 
one  sixteenth  of  the  increased  yield  of  cheese  observed  in  the  various  experi- 
ments.    *    •     • 

About  one  fifth  of  the  increased  yield  of  cheese  was  due  to  an  increased  amount  of 
water  retained  in  the  cheese. 

¥ield  of  cheese, — Of  the  factory  milk  there  was  required  on  au  average  10.1 
pounds  to  make  1  pound  of  cheese. 

Of  the  station  milk,  9.76  pounds  sufficed  to  make  1  pound  of  cheese. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  factory  milk  made  on  an  average  9.9  pounds  of  green 
cheese ;  100  pounds  of  station  milk  made  10.27  pounds  of  green  cheese. 

Influence  of  variation  of  conditions  of  manufacture. — The  comparison  [of  amounts  of 
lennet  extract  ranging  from  2  to  4  ounces  per  1,000  pounds  of  milk]  gave  results  that 
were  not  definite  in  respect  to  loss  of  constituents  or  yield  of  cheese. 

In  one  case  hard  cutting  gave  greater  loss  of  fat,  while  in  the  other  the  soft  cut- 
ting gave  larger  loss.    The  difference  was  smaU  in  either  case. 

The  results  regarding  yield  were  not  definite,  the  soft  cutting  giving  more  in  one 
case  and  less  in  the  other  than  the  hard  cutting. 

The  loss  was  practically  the  same  in  both  processes  [Cheddar  and  stirred  curd]. 

In  one  case  the  Cheddar  process  gave  a  greater  yield  and  in  the  other  a  smaller 
yield  than  the  stirred-curd  process. 

The  use  of  a  temperature  of  106^  F.  caused  in  two  comparisons  a  noticeably  greater 
loss  of  fat. 

The  higher  temperature  gave  in  both  cases  a  smaller  yield  than  did  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  temperature. 

Loss  in  weight  of  cheese  during  flrst  month, — The  loss  of  weight  varied  for  the  first 
month  fiwm  7.25  to  8.38  pounds,  and  averaged  7.77  pounds  for  each  100  pounds  of 
green  cheese. 
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STATION  STATISTICS. 

Third  and  Fourth  Annual  Reports  of  Michigan  Station  {Michi- 
gan 8ta.  Annual  Reports  for  1890  and  1891^  pp.  73-365  and  61-342^  figs. 
55  and  34), — These  reports,  which  are  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30, 1890  and  1891,  are  pubhshed  as  parts  of  the  Twenty-Ninth  and  Thir- 
tieth Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  station 
reports  inchule  brief  general  accounts  of  its  work  in  different  depart- 
ments and  a  financial  statement,  together  with  reprints  of  Bulletins 
Nos.  5G-83,  abstracts  of  which  may  be  found  in  volumes  ii  and"iii  of 
the  Record. 

Annual  Report  of  Virginia  Station,  1891  ( Virginia  8ta.  Report  for 
1891j  pp.  14). — ^This  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1891,  and  in- 
cludes brief  general  reports  by  the  director,  treasurer,  horticulturist,- 
entomologist  and  mycologist,  biologist,  agriculturist,  chemist,  and  vet. 
eriuarian.  During  the  year  covered  by  the  re);)ort  the  station  force  was 
reorganized,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  present  management  to  confine 
the  work  of  the  station  largely  to  two  or  three  lines  of  investigation. 
Studies  on  tobacco  will  be  made  with  refei*ence  to  its  varieties  and 
l>otanical  relationships,  chemical  composition,  culture,  manuring,  cur- 
ing, insect  enemies,  and  diseases. 
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Monthly  Weather  Review  ( Weather  Bureau^  Monthly  Weather  Re- 
ffiewy  vol.  XX,  Nos.  ^-^,  Feb.-Aug.y  1892^  pp.  33-234^  charts  36).— 
Besides  the  usnal  rei)orts  in  this  publication,  the  February  number 
contains  articles  on  the  mean  height  and  velocities  of  the  diflPerent 
cloud  forms,  by  H.  H.  Clayton,  and  on  the  wind  direction  at  different 
altitudei^  around  West  India  cyclones,  by  H.  B.  Boyer;  the  March 
number,  an  article  on  the  average  hourly  precipitation  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  New  York;  the  April  number,  a  report  on  the  average 
hourly  precipitation  at  selected  stations;  the  May  number,  an  article  on 
the  thunderstorms  of  May  3, 1892,  in  New  York  State,  by  E.  T.  Turner; 
and  the  August  number,  an  article  on  the  warm  waves  of  July  and 
August,  1892,  by  E.  B.  Garriott. 

Report  of  the  statistician  {Division  of  Statistics,  Report  jVo.  99,  n. 
ser.,  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1892,  pp.  331-376).— Thm  includes  the  following 
articles :  Farm  prices  in  two  centuries,  report  of  ramie  machine  trials 
in  New  Orleans,  Indian  wheat  crop  of  1892,  notes  on  domestic  and  for- 
eign trade  and  industry,  European  crop  report  for  September,  and 
freight  rates  of  transportation  companies. 

Farm  prices  in  two  centuries  (pp.  332-346). — ^Extracts  from  an  account 
kept  by  father  and  son  in  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  from  1770  to 
1842,  inclusive. 

An  examination  of  these  prices  sui^gests  the  great  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  of 
labor  and  the  still  greater  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufactures  of  all  kinds.    «    *    • 

The  price  of  farm  products  was  usuaUy  low,  but  fluctuated  greatly  according  to 
local  scarcity,  which  could  not  be  mitigated  by  distribution  from  regions  of  plenty. 
If  there  were  big  crops  they  could  not  be  sold ;  if  relative  failures,  there  was  almost 
nothing  to  sell.  Every  locality,  in  its  industries  and  products,  existed  for  and  by 
itself,  having  no  relations  with  other  communities;  therefore  the  individual  farm 
surplus  was  small,  the  inducement  to  produce  wanting,  and  the  ability  to  purchase 
other  than  farm  supplies  extremely  limited.  The  industrious  family  had  abundance 
of  everything  it  could  grow,  such  clothing  as  the  loom  of  the  household  could  pro- 
duce, and  such  furniture  as  could  be  made  on  the  place  or  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
little  else.  And  yet  the  man  of  industry  and  enterprise  always  laid  aside  some  sav- 
ings of  the  year,  and  grew  relatively  rich  with  what  in  the  present  day,  with  new 
wants  and  enlarged  aspirations,  would  not  suffice  to  make  a  moderate  competency. 

Ramie  machine  trials  at  yew  Orleans  (pp.  347-354). — An  account 
of  tests  of  three  machines,  conducted  under  direction  of  this  Depart- 
ment, September  30, 1892. 

Three  machines  were  entered  for  trial  as  follows :  The  Kauffman  machine  by  the 
Kauffinan  Fiber  Company,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  the  Felix  Fremerey  Deoortica- 
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tor,  by  the  Felix  Fremerey  Decorticator  CompaDy,  of  Galveston,  Texas;  the  Fiber 
Delignating  Machine  (known  as  the  J.  J.  Green  machine)  of  the  United  States  Fiber 
Company,  of  Versailles,  Kentucky. 

[The  ramie  used  in  these  trials  was  grown  at  La  Fayette,  Louisiana.    The  jute 
was  grown  at  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station  at  Audubon  Park,  Now  Orleans.] 

The  following  tabnlar  statement  of  the  results  of  the  trials,  with  explanatory 
noteS;  is  presented : 

Green  stripped  ramie. 


No.  of  test. 

Machiuo. 

Stalks. 

Time  of 
test. 

Wet 
ribbons. 

No.  of 
men- 

First 

Kaiifltean 

Pinmda. 
332 
225 

Hra.min. 

42       a 

1    95c 

PoundM. 
886 

8 

Second 

J.  J.  Green 

5 

Jute  leaves. 


Third.. 
Fourth . 


Fremerey. 
Kauflfhiau. 


100 
100 


31« 
20 


37J/ 
32i7 


aThiacovers  the  time  between  starting  the  machine  and  the  moment  when  it  became  clogge^l  and 
stopped.  The  upper  waste  apron  gave  trouble  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  and  stopped  in 
fourteen  minutes,  after  wliich  the  waste  carried  by  this  apron  was  removed  by  hand.  The  ribbon  de- 
livery apron  dogged  anil  stopped  in  forty-two  minutes.  After  forty-six  minutes  spent  in  overhauling 
the  machine,  the  operator  made  an  effort  to  proceed,  when  it  was  found  tJiat  one  of  the  eccentrics  was 
heated  and  oat;  the  upper  apron  still  refused  to  work,  and  the  test  was  abandoned. 

b  Wet  ribbons  badly  tangled  and  broken  and  showing  a  large  percentage  of  woody  waste.  The 
hurds  contained  a  small  percentage  of  waste  fiber. 

e  In  this  time  there  were  three  stops,  aggregating  sixty-seven  minutes,  to  clean  and  readjust  the 
working  parts  of  the  machine,  the  knife  failing  to  split  the  stalks;  after  the  last  stop  the  test  was 
abandoned. 

dThe  machine  gave  a  smoothly  delignated  ribbon,  with  small  percentage  of  woody  waste,  save  in  a 
few  stalks,  in  each  instance,  Just  before  the  machine  became  clogged. 

0  There  were  two  stops,  aggregating  eighteen  minutes,  to  readjust  the  machine. 

/Smooth  ribbons,  practically  free  from  weody  waste. 

g  Ribbons  well  delignated,  with  very  small  pereentage  of  woody  waste.  The  fiber  la  ocoa^ionally 
Bomewhat  broken. 

One  point  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  at  the  recent  trials,  is  the  perishable 
nature  of  green  ramie,  either  stripped  of  its  leaves  or  unstripped,  and  the  experience 
recorded  emphasizes  the  importance  of  taking  the  machine  into  the  field,  where 
decortication  in  the  green  state  is  carried  on.     *    «     • 

It  is  an  interesting  point  for  future  experiment  to  determine  whether  ramie  stalks 
can  be  perfectly  dried  in  best  condition  for  machine  working  in  Louisiana,  owing  to 
the  greater  humidity  of  this  section  compared  with  other  sections  of  the  country  suita- 
ble to  ramie  culture. 

It  would  seem  from  my  observations  in  Louisiana  that  slight  kiln-drying  will  be 
necessary,  after  at  least  ten  days  of  sun-drying  in  the  field,  in  order  that  the  st&lks 
may  be  made  sufiftciently  brittle  for  the  machines  to  separate  the  woody  matter 
readily. 

Indian  wheat  crop  of  1892  ( pp.  355-359). 

The  final  report  of  the  Indian  Government  on  the  wheat  crop  of  1892  was  issued  on 
July  11,  a  month  later  than  last  year.  It  places  the  crop  at  5,442,000  tons,  or 
203,168,000  bushels  of  60  pounds.  This  marks  it  as  the  smallest  crop  harvested  in 
any  year  since  annual  estimates  were  inaugurated  in  1884.  In  the  final  report  of  last 
year  the  oiop  of  1891  was  stated  at  6,842,000  tons,  or  255,434,667  bushels,  but  the  pres- 
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eiit  return  ohaiiges  the  estimate  for  1891  to  6,876,000  tons,  or  256,704,000  busbels. 
On  the  basis  or  this  revised  estimate  the  crop  of  the  present  year  shows  a  falling  off 
from  that  of  1891  of  53,536,000  bushels,  or  21  per  cent. 

The  area  is  returned  at  24,088,000  acres  against  the  revised  estimate  of  26,576,000 
acro8  harvested  in  1891.  The  normal  or  average  area  under  wheat  is  placed  at 
26,544,000  acres,  showing  a  falling  oif  of  acreage  in  1892  fh>m  the  average  of  2,456,000 
acres.  These  figures  indicate  a  yield  per  acre  of  8.4  busbels  for  1892  against  9.8  bush- 
els last  year,  and  an  average,  calculated  from  the  normal  area  and  out-turn  as  given, 
of  9.5  bushels. 

Domestic  and  foreign  trade  and  industry  (pp.  360-363). — Notes  on 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  importation  of  corn  into  Mex- 
ico, tobacco-growing  in  Texas,  and  the  cottage  iudnsti'ies  of  Bassia. 

Condition  of  crops  {Division  of  Statistics^  Reporty  Oety  1892^  pp. 
23). — ^The  final  report  for  the  season  on  the  condition  of  corn,  potatoes, 
bnckwheat,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane,  and  the  rate  of  yield  per  acre  of 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley. 
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Influence  of  electric  light  on  the  stmctnre  of  trees  and 
ceons plants,  O. Bonnieb  {Comptrend.j  115 {1892) jpp.447'-450 
478), — ^Experiments  briefly  reported  in  these  articles  were  comlaQlB 
by  the  author  in  the  laboratory  of  physiolo^cal  botany 
by  him  at  the  Halle  Centra>letit  Paris.  The  plants  were  growi 
der  glass,  with  sabstantially  constant  conditions  of  temp^ratoie 
moisture.  The  electric  light  was  produced  by  im  arc  lamp,  winch  i 
part  of  the  experiments  was  covered  with  a  glass  globe  to  cut  off  tti 
ultra-violet  rays.  In  some  cases  the  plante  were  exposed  to  the  eketni 
light  day  and  night;  in  other  cases^  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

The  young  tree  plants  experimented  with  included  pines,  b6eeh0% 
oaks,  and  birches.  Under  continuous  electric  light  the  shoots  of 
plants  were  very  green  and  their  leaves  were  less  crowded,  less  fiosii 
structure,  and  longer  than  those  of  plants  grown  under  ordinary 
ditions.  The  shoots  were  rich  in  chlorophyll  and  assimilated  in 
but  showed  less  of  differentiation  in  their  tissues  than  normal 
Certain  striking  modifications  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  leayes  vai 
stems  were  observed.  The  tissues  were  not  only  retarded  in  their  fix- 
mation,  but  had  an  unusual  structure.  Bespiration,  assimilation,  »d 
transpiration  went  on  day  and  night  in  an  invariable  way.  When  tlie 
electric  light  was  intermitted  during  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  its  effects  were  much  less  striking,  and  the  structure  of  the  phunts 
was  more  nearly  normal. 

The  experiments  with  herbaceous  plants  were  continued  dorinir 
seven  months.  A  great  variety  of  plants  was  used,  among  which  were 
tulips,  cereals,  potatoes,  flax,  and  numerous  wild  species,  indudin^ 
Ranunculus^  Eieraciumy  Tara^xacnmj  etc.  The  plants  were  placed  at  a 
distance  of  from  1^  to  4  meters  from  an  arc  lamp.  The  electric  li^t 
under  glass  caused  active  assimilation;  for  example,  leaves  of  BemM^- 
cuius  bulhosusy  weighing  12  grams,  placed  in  400  c.  c.  of  air  contaiii- 
ing*6  i>er  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  at  a  distance  of  2  meters  from  the 
lamp  during  one  hour  at  a  temperature  of  13^  C,  evolved  1.05  per  ceot 
of  oxygen,  while  the  same  leaves  under  similar  conditions  in  diffiwd 
sunlight  evolved  0.52  ^r  cent  and  in  direct  sunlight  3.96  per  cent 

As  observed  in  experiments  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (Bul- 
letin Ko.  30,  E.  S.  E.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  232)  and  elsewhere,  some  plants  Ian 
guished  even  under  discontinuous  electric  light.  This  was  eq^ed^ 
the  case  when  plants  were  exposed  to  the  naked  light.    On  the  other 
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i,  w^lien  exposed  to  the  continaous  electric  light  under  glass^  some 
its  slio^red  for  a  time  an  exuberant  growth,  with  very  green  leaves 
flo^wers  of  deep  color.  The  modifications  were  similar  to  those 
^  tAke  place  in  plants  grown  in  high  latitudes.  Under  an  intense 
I  prolonged  light  most  plants,  after  this  precocious  development, 
ined  to  saffer  from  the  effects  of  excessive  assimilation,  but  some 
ids  adapted  themselves  to  the  extraordinary  conditions.  Among 
5  latter  were  bulbous  plants,  grasses,  arborescent  species,  and  plants 
iA  grow  UDder  water. 

Obaervations  on  the  structure  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  which 
•ted  tlie  extraordinary  growth  above  mentioned,  indicated  that  the 
dtattde  tissae  is  larger  and  the  thickness  of  the  blade  and  the  number 
ilsize  of  the  woody  fascicles  are  greater  under  the  contiuuous  than 
ader  tlie  discontinuous  electric  light  and  under  the  covered  than 
ttder  tl&e  niAed  light.  The  general  form  of  the  leaves  also  may  be 
diiiged.  In  the  plants  which  were  able  to  resist  long  exposure  to  the 
ileii0e  light  the  organs  which  developed  late  had  a  different  structure 
tm  that  of  those  developed  early.  Plants  exposed  to  the  naked  light 
Jtd  their  tissues  hypertrophied  or  presented  abnormal  formations  in 
one  parts.  As  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  herbaceous  plants 
kw;  fieur  made,  the  following  general  conclusions  are  drawn  :♦ 

(1)  €k>ntinuous  electric  light  under  glass  causes  in  herbaceous  plants 
a  exlaraordinary  growth,  with  intense  green  color,  the  structure  of  the 
irgans  being  at  first  strongly  differentiated;  but  if  the  exposure  to  the 
iBtense  light  is  continued  for  months  without  interruption  the  new 
urgans  formed  by  the  plants  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions 
nfthin  light  present  remarkable  structural  modifications  in  their  d if- 
brent  tissues,  being  less  differentiated  though  always  rich  in  chlorophyll. 

(2)  By  reason  of  its  ultra-violet  rays,  the  naked  electric  light  hinders 
tlie  normal  development  of  tissues,  even  when  the  lamp  is  more  than  3 
Atet^rs  distant  from  the  plant. — A.  c.  t. 

ITVell  'waters,  F.  T.  8hutt  (Canada  Experimental  Farms  Report  for 
lS91jPp.  179-183). — ^Tabulated  analyses  of  29  samples  of  drinking  water, 
^ooompanied  by  brief  descriptions  of  the  wells  and  their  surround* 
ings,  and  general  remarks  on  waters  and  water  supplies. — ^w.  h.  b. 

Sofls,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Experimental  Farms  Report  for  1891  ^pp^ 

152-157). — ^A  discussion  of  ^<  the  amount  and  functions  of  the  more 

important  elements  of  plant  food  in  soils,"  accompanied  by  tabulated 

analyses  of  18  samples  of  surface  soils  and  6  samples  of  subsoils,  repre- 

sentiiig  large  areas,  and  in  many  cases  virgin  soUs  of  Canada,  and  of 

3  samples  of  alkali  soil  from  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 

These  analyses  are  discussed  and  means  of  improving  the  various  soils 

ansaggested. — ^w.  h.  b. 

iBTestigations  of  the  "adsorptiTe"  capacity  and  the  hygrosco- 

picttfof  soil  constftnentB,  A.  Fbeiherrn  (Forsch.  auf.  Oeb.  Agri- 

UhrvkfHkj  15  (1892)^  pp.  163-228).— Kt  the  outset  it  is  explained 
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that  the  word  "adsorption'^  is  adopted  as  a  desirable  substitute  for 
the  terms  absorption  and  condensation,  heretofore  employed  by  agricul- 
tural physicists,  and  denotes  the  condensation  of  gases  by  solid  bodies, 
as  distinguished  from  the  fixation  of  plant  food  from  solutions  on  the 
one  hand  and  from  the  absorption  of  vapor  of  water  or  hygroscopicity 
on  the  othAr. 

The  article  contains  (1)  a  summary  of  general  literature  (pp.  9),  (2)  a 
review  of  special  literature  (pp.  15),  and  (3)  an  account  of  original 
investigations  (pp.  41). 

The  investigations  of  the  author  included  tests  of  the  influence  of 
the  fineness  of  the  soil  particles  and  of  temperature  on  adsorption  of 
ammonia  and  hygroscopicity,  influence  of  temperature  and  relative 
humidity  on  hygroscopicity,  influence  of  soil  moisture  on  absorption  of 
gases,  and  the  time  factor  in  hygroscopicity. 

The  substances  used — quartz  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  kaolin, 
humus,  iron  hydroxide,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  soil  mixtures  contaning 
varying  proportions  of  kaolin,  quartz,  and  humus — were  carefully  dried 
and  introduced  into  specially  devised  U -tubes  provided  with  stop- 
cocks at  each  end.  After  weighing,  the  tubes  were  so  arranged  in  a 
water  oven,  the  temperature  of  which  could  be  readily  controlled,  as  to 
allow  the  various  gases,  etc.,  to  be  passed  through  them.  The  weigh- 
ings before  and  after  the  operation,  corrected  for  temperature,  pressure, 
etc.,  furnished  the  data  for  calculating  the  amount  of  gas  or  vapor 
retained  by  the  different  substances. 

The  essential  facts  observed  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

All  the  soil  constituents  possess  a  considerable  capacity  for  retaining 
ga^es  and  vapor  of  wat-er,  as  the  following  table  will  show: 


Vapor  of  water 
(saturated  air). 

Ammouia. 

Carbon 

Grami. 

e.e* 

Oramt. 

e.e* 

GrayKs. 

0.159 

197 

0.107 

145 

0.023 

2.658 

3,172 

0.721 

947 

0.329 

15.904 

19,722 

18.452 

24,228 

2..'>01 

15.512 

19,236 

4.004 

5,275 

6.975 

0.224 

278 

0.256 

320 

0.028 

AlMorb«d  at  0°  C.  by— 

100  ^ams  of  quartz 

100  grams  of  kaolin 

100  grams  of  humus  — 
100  grams  of  Fe^  (H0)c  . 
100  grams  of  C*  CO, 


12 

166 

1,261 

3.526 

14 


*  Kodoced  to  0^  C.  and  760  millimeters  pressure. 

The  action  of  a  soil  mixture  is  determined  by  that  of  its  individual 
constituents. 

For  the  same  substance  adsorption  increases  with  the  fineness  of  its 
particles. 

Between  0^  and  30^  C.  adsorption  decreases  with  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature. 

In  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  saturated  air  the  absolute  water 
content  increases  with  the  temperature.  In  this  case  the  increasing 
moisture  content  nearly  neutralizes  the  effect  of  temperature.  If,  how- 
ever, the  absolute  water  content  of  the  air  remains  constant  while  tl^e 
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temperature  rises,  a  like  influence  of  temperature  is  shown  as  in  case 
of  adsorption  of  gases. 

Temperature  remaining  constant,  hygroscopicitj  imiireases  with  the 
relative  humidity. 

If  the  soil  is  more  than  hygroscopically  moist,  absorption  of  gases 
by  soil  water  takes  the  place  of  true  adsorption. 

Raising  the  temperature  accelerates  the  process  of  condensation. — 
w.  H.  B. 

Liming  of  stiff  clay  soils,  A.  F.  Holleman  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  41 
(1892)  J  pp.  37-41). — ^It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  liming  greatly  improves 
the  physical  condition  of  stiflf,  impervious  clay  soils.  This  result 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  power  of  lime  solutions  to  flocculate  and 
precipitate  suspended  matter.  When  the  soil  water  contains  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  lime  the  clay  particles  which  would  otherwise  close  the 
interstices  of  the  soil  are  flocculated  and  thus  prevented  from  hindering 
circulation.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  stiffness  of  a  soil  bears  a 
certain  relation  to  its  lime  content. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  this  question  21  samples  of  soil 
were  tested  for  water-soluble  and  carbonic-acid-soluble  lime,  and  after- 
wards treated  with  gas  lime  to  observe  the  effect  on  their  physical  con- 
dition. In  the  sixteen  cases  in  which  the  addition  of  litne  resulted  in 
improvement  the  soils  showed  0.16  per  cent  or  less  of  lime  soluble  in 
carbonic  acid.  Those  soils  in  which  the  proportion  exceeded  0.5  per 
cent  were  not  benefited  by  liming.  Such  soils  appear  from  the  tests 
made  to  be  deficient  in  humus,  and  it  is  probable  that  applications  of 
organic  manures  would  prove  beneficial  to  them. — w.  h.  b. 

The  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  agriculture,  H.  Boibet  and  G. 
Patubel  {Ann.  Agron.y  18  {1892),  pp.  417^40).— The  history  of  ex- 
periments with  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  fertilizer  is  reviewed.*  These 
investigations  have  shown  that  all  plants  contain  iron  and  that  they 
will  not  grow  in  a  medium  absolutely  free  from  it,  and  that  although 
soils  generally  contain  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  element, 
it  has  sometimes  been  found  that  additions  of  ferrous  salts,  particularly 
the  sulphate,  will  produce  an  increase  in  yield.  For  the  purpose  of 
studying  this  question  three  series  of  experiments  were  carried  out  at 
the  Grignon  Station,  as  follows :  (1)  Water  cultures,  to  determine  what 
strength  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  x)oisonous  to  plants;  (2)  cultures  in  arti- 
ficial soils,  to  study^the  action  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  presence  of  a 
given  quantity  of  carbonate  of  limej  and  (3)  experiments  on  natural 
soil,  to  compare  yields  under  natural  conditions. 

From  observations  on  growth  and  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  prod- 
uct in  each  case,  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn:  Sulphate  of 
iron  is  poisonous  either  in  itself  or  on  account  of  the  acid  which  it  sets 
free  in  passing  to  the  state  of  basic  ferric  sulphate.  It  is  used  to  ad- 
vantage, therefore,  only  for  producing  certain  secondary  reactions.    In 

*  Especially  those  of  A.  B.  Griffiths,  C hem.  News,  1884-'85, 
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a  calcareous  soil  sulpliate  of  iron  transforms  rapidly,  giving 

of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron.    Almost  any  qnantily  of  solphiite  €f ! 

may  be  applied  without  hindering  growth  to  any  oonsiderabte 

pi*oyided  sufficient  lime  is  present  and  planting  is  not  done  imlS 

eral  months  after  the  amendment  is  incorporated  in  the  soil. 

of  iron,  like  plaster,  acts  principally  in  promoting  the  diffusion  of 

ash.    In  soils  x>oor  in  assimilable  potash  it  may  replace  plaster 

legumes  and  certain  other  plants  of  like  requirements,  such  as 

beets,  and  grapes.    Aside  from  these  special  cases,  howev^,  it  » 

believed  that  in  practice  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  adding  this 

stance  to  formulas  for  manures. — ^w.  h.  b.  •^ 

Analyses  of  fertilising  materials,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada      ^ 
mental  Farms  Report  for  1891j  pp.  138-164). — Analyses  of  muck  (MF 
samples) ;  lake,  river,  salt,  and  mussel  mud  (7  samples),  and  peat,  f^ 
grass,  spent  tan  bark,  and  ammoniacal  gas  liquor  (each  1  sampkj^ 
with  brief  discussions  of  their  value  and  use  as  manure. — ^w.  h.  b. 

Experiments  with  field  crops  at  Canadian  stations,  W.  Saux* 
DEBS  and  T.  A.  Shabpe  (Canada  Experimental  Farms  Be^rtfor  1891^ 
pp.  5-62  and  235^40). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  distribution  of  seeA 
of  oats^  barley,  wheat,  peas,  spring  rye,  potatoes,  and  eom,  with 
reports  on  the  results  obtained  in  various  localities.  Tabulated  wuk 
descriptive  notes  are  also  given  on  tests  at  the  Central  ExperinMntii 
Farm  of  48  varieties  of  oats,  26  of  two-rowed  and  19  of  six-rowed  bar- 
ley, 38  of  spring  wheat,  10  of  peas,  15  of  mangel-wurzels,  10  of  sopr 
beet«,  15  of  carrots,  and  HI  of  potatoes.  There  are  ^so  similar  ac- 
counts of  tests  of  varieties  of  these  crops  at  the  other  experimentd 
farms  in  the  Dominion.  The  yields  of  two-rowed  barley  in  Canada  aad 
a  report  of  English  brewers  on  samples  sent  them  indicated  that  wilb 
care  in  the  selection  of  seed  and  thorough  cultivation  a  satisfiMrtorj 
trade  in  this  kind  of  barley  may  be  established.  The  results  of  exper- 
iments with  spring  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  favor  early  seeding.  Tcsfci 
of  the  vitality  of  2,757  samples  of  seeds  of  cereals,  grasses,  and  vege- 
tables gave  an  average  i)ercentage  of  85.9  of  good  seeds.  Among  seeds 
giving  relatively  low  percentages  were  those  of  grasses,  beets,  and 
onions.  Experiments  in  growing  and  staling  corn  for  silage  are  briefly 
described. — A.  o.  T, 

Experiments  in  hortlcnltnre  at  Canadian  statfons,  J.  Cbaig  and 
T,  A.  Shaepe  (Cmiada  Experimental  Farms  Report  for  1891  ^  pp. 
IW'-US  and  269-340).~ln  the  rei>ort  of  the  hortioulturbt  oftheCen 
tral  Experimental  Farm  tbe  effects  of  the  cold  of  the  winter  of  1890-'91 
on  a  number  of  varieties  of  apples  are  described.  Brief  notes  are  given 
on  28  varieties  of  Russian  apples.  There  are  also  tabulated  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  61  varieties  of  black,  35  of  red,  and  32  of  white 
grapes,  and  accounts  of  tests  of  varieties  of  raspberries,  blackberries^ 
currants,  gooseberries,  beets,  cauliflowers,  celery,  peas,  peppers,  and 
tomatoes.  Experiments  with  fungicides  for  apple  scab  and  grape  and 
gooseberry  mildew  are  reported.    Accounts  are  also  given  of  exp«- 
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iments  with  varieties  of  fraits  and  vegetables  at  experimeutal  farms 
in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion. — A.  c.  t. 

ileport  of  entomologist  and  botanist  of  Canadian  stations, 
J.  Fletcher  (Canada  Experimental  Farms  Report  for  1891j  pp.  WO- 
220,  figs.  15). — Notes  on  the  eye-spotted  bud  moth  (Tmetocera  ocellana), 
eigar  case  bearer  of  the  apple  (Coleophora  n.  sp.),  pear  leaf  blister  mite 
(Phytoptu^s  pyri),  clover  root  borer  (Hylesintis  trifolii),  oat  weevil  (Mac- 
raps  porcellus),  red  turnip  weevil  (Entomoscelis  adonidis),  and  pea  weevil 
{Bruchus  pisi).  Analyses  of  apples  sprayed  twice  during  June  with 
Paris  green  did  not  show  any  trace  of  the  arsenic  on  the  fruit.  The 
oat  weevil  is  reported  as  showing  a  decided  preference  for  the  wild 
grass  Fanicum  erusgalli.  Experiments  in  the  germination  of i)eas  in- 
fested with  weevils  agree  with  those  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the 
Kansas  Station  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  18)  in  showing  that  such  peas 
should  not  be  used  for  seed.  Tlie  fallacy  of  the  opinion  that  peas 
infested  with  weevils  will  float  in  water  is  pointed  out.  Brief  accounts 
are  given  of  tests  of  a  number  of  species  of  grasses  and  descriptions  of 
several  common  weeds. — A.  c.  t. 

Fodders,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Experimental  Farms  Report  for  1891 , 
pp.  165-178). — Analyses  are  given  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  carrots, 
turnips,  sugar  beets,  and  mangel-wurzels;  determinations  of  the  dry 
matter  in  several  varieties  of  fodder  corn  at  different  stages  of  growth ; 
examinations  of  64  varieties  of  sugar  beets;  tests  of  sorghum;  remarks 
on  the  Babcock  milk  test;  and  analyses  of  several  brands  of  condensed 
milk.  It  is  recommended  to  harvest  corn  for  fodder  when  the  kernels 
begin  to  glaze.  "The  stalks  at  this  time  are  beginning  to  turn  yellow 
near  the  ground.  If  allowed  to  remain  standing  after  this  period  the 
digestibility  of  the  fodder  may  be  impaired.  If  intended  for  the  silo 
and  the  weather  permits,  it  should  be  left  to  wilt  for  two  or  three  days 
after  cutting.  Sweeter  silage  results,  as  a  rule,  by  this  method  than 
by  at  once  drawing  in  and  filling  the  silo." — E.  w.  A. 

Digestibility  of  food  nnder  varying  conditions,  H.  Weiske 
(Landw.  Jahrb.y  21^ pp.  790-807). — The  experiments  here  reported  were 
made  with  a  view  to  determining  the  effect,  if  any,  which  the  practice 
of  adding  lime  to  feeding  stuffs,  as  silage  and  distillery  slop,  to  correct 
their  acidity,  has  upon  the  thoroughness  of  digestion — whether  the 
calcium  salts  of  organic  acid  thus  formed  and  the  excess  of  lime  added 
diminish  the  digestibility  of  the  food  by  partially  neutralizing  the  acids 
of  the  stomach. 

Two  separate  trials  were  made  with  rabbits,  four  animals  being  used 
in  each  case.  Each  animal  was  kept  by  itself  in  a  box  lined  with  tin, 
and  having  a  bottom  of  wire  gauze,  below  wliich  was  a  funnel  for  col- 
lecting the  urine.  In  the  first  trial  the  rabbits  fill  re(»eived  meadow  hay 
and  a  little  beet  diffusion  residue,  and  in  tiie  sec(md  trial  dried  oats;  and 
in  each  trial  two  rabbits  received  in  addition  2.5  grams  of  chalk  eacli 
\\ev  day.  Each  trial  lasted  twenty  days,  the  feces  and  urine  being  col- 
lected the  last  ten  days.  In  the  feces  determinations  were  made  of 
9465—1^0. 6 i  ^  . 
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the  total  nitrogen,  and  that  soluble  in  warm  water  and  in  pepsin  solu. 
tion.  It  was  found  in  the  experiment  with  hay  that,  as  between  the 
lot  with  and  without  lime,  there  wa«  no  material  difference  between  the 
amount  of  nitrogenous  material  dissolved  from  the  feces  by  warm  water, 
butpepsin  solution  dissolved  more  by  6.57  and  8.72  percent,  respectively, 
from  the  feces  of  the  lot  receiving  lime;  that  is,  the  indications  were 
that  the  continued  feeding  of  lime  with  a  hay  diet  resulted  in  the  pro- 
tein of  the  food  being  less  thoroughly  assimilated  by  animals,  since 
a  considerable  excess  of  pepsin-soluble  proteids  passed  on  into  the 
feces.  In  the  trial  with  oats,  however,  there  was  no  material  difference 
between  the  amounts  of  nitrogenous  material  dissolved  from  the  feces 
of  the  two  lots  by  either  warm  water  or  pepsin  solution,  which  could 
be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  The  percentages 
of  food  ingredients  digested  by  the  two  lots  averaged  as  follows: 

DigesHbiliiy  of  oats  hy  rdbhOs  and  hy  sheep. 


DrymAtter 

Organic  matter 

Crude  ash 

Grade  protein 

Crude  rat 

Crude  celluloee 

Kitrogen-lVee  extract . 


By  rabbiU. 

With 

Without 

carbonate 

carbonate 

Difference. 

of  lime. 

of  lime. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

68.24 

63.33 

+  4.91 

70.00 

•      64.34 

+  5.66 

53.27 

29.20 

+24.07 

05.40 

66.75 

-  1.35 

94.04 

93.59 

+  0.45 

12.66 

19.61 

-  6.95 

76.96 

67.85 

+  9.11 

By  sheep, 

Wolff's 

averages.* 


Per  cent. 


68 


77 
82 


73 


*  Landw.  Fiitterungslehre,  p.  239. 

According  to  the  above  averages,  the  lot  receiving  carbonate  of  lime 
digested  the  protein  and  cellulose  less  completely  and  the  other  ingre- 
dients more  completely  than  the  lot  receiving  no  carbonate,  although  the 
differences  in  some  cases  are  only  small. 

The  disagreement  between  the  apparent  effects  of  calcium  carbonate 
in  the  hay  and  in  the  oats  ration,  the  author  suggests,  may  be  due  to  the 
dift'erence  in  character  of  these  feeding  stuffs.  While  hay  is  a  wholly 
normal  food  for  Herbivora  and  gives  an  alkaline  ash,  oats  are  not 
adapted  to  exclusive  feeding  of  rabbits,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
author  on  i)revious  occasions,*  and  gives  an  ash  with  a  strongly  acid 
reaction  on  account  of  the  amount  of  acid  phosphates  it  contains.  He 
suggests  that  a  further  addition  of  bases  to  an  exclusive  hay  diet  might 
be  expected  to  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  action  of  the  juices  of  the 
stomach  in  digesting  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food,  while  this 
would  not  be  expected  in  case  of  the  oat  diet.t  It  has  been  shown  that 
an  alkaline  reaction  is  favorable  to  the  digestion  of  starch,  and  since 
the  nitrogen-free  extract  of  oats  consists  largely  of  starch,  the  addition 
of  calcium  carbonate  might  be  expected  to  neutralize  the  acid  ash 

*  Laud.  Vera.  Stat.,  39,  p.  241 ;  40,  p.  81. 

tThe  favorable  effect  of  calcium  ciirbonate  fed  to  rabbits  on  au  exclusive  oat  di«t 
has  been  sbown  by  tbe  author  in  previous  experiments. 
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ingredients  and  so  favorthedigestibility  of  this  class  of  ingredients.  The 
figures  above  indicate  that  this  was  the  case,  for  the  percentages  of  the 
nitrogen-free  extract  digested  by  the  rabbits  with  and  without  calcium 
carbonate  were  76.96  and  67.85,  respectively.  Tlie  digestibility  of  the 
crude  fiber,  t.  e.,  its  fermentation,  seems  to  have  suffered  from  tlie  addi- 
tion of  calcium  carbonate,  as  the  amounts  digested  by  the  rabbits  ^ith 
and  without  calcium  carbonate  were  19.61  and  12.66  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. If  the  digestible  nitrogen  in  the  feces,  i.  e.,  that  soluble  in 
pepsin  solution,  be  deducted  from  the  tokvl  nitrogen  of  the  feces,  the 
coefficients  of  digestibility  for  the  protein  (Nx  6.25)  will  be  as  follows: 


Per  cent. 

Iibitl aS.17 

I»bit2 85.60 

KabbitS 81.73 

.97 


Carbonate  of  lime j  ^^]|^ 

Nocarbonateoflime...  J«^};{;iJ^;^  ^^'] 

These  figures  are  about  18  per  cent  higher  than  those  given  in  the 
table  above,  where  no  account  was  taken  of  the  pepsin-soluble  nitro- 
gen. This  pepsin-soluble  product  is  not  regarded  as  all  metabolic 
nitrogen,  as  it  contained  digestible  albuminoids  besides.  Artificial 
digestion  of  the  same  oats  showed  88.43  per  cent  of  the  protein  to  be 
soluble  in  pepsin  solution  (Stutzer's  method).  The  author  doubts  the 
accuracy  of  these  coefficients  for  protein.  While  the  amouut  of  pro- 
teids  dissolved  from  the  feces  by  pepsin  falls  within  the  commonly 
accepted  limit  for  metabolic  nitrogen  (0.3  to  0.5  gram  of  nitrogen  per 
100  grams  of  digested  organic  matter),  it  is  not  all  regarded  as  meta- 
bolic nitrogen,  since  it  is  believed  that  the  pepsin-soluble  product  con- 
tained digestible  albuminoids,  as  was  the  case  with  that  from  the  hay- 
fed  rabbits.  Furthermore,  he  does  not  recognize  a  constant  relation 
between  digested  organic  matter  and  metabolic  nitrogen  for  all  kinds 
of  animals  and  all  feeding  stuflfs  or  rations,  and  refers  to  recent  work 
by  B.  von  Wolff*  as  supporting  this  view. 

The  exi)eriment8  with  an  exclusive  oat  diet  were  extended  to  sheep, 
one  grown  sheep  which  had  previously  been  fed  on  hay  receiving  1,000 
grams  of  oats  per  day  from  February  20  to  March  2,  and  the  excreta 
being  collected  and  analyzed  the  last  four  days.  The  coefficients  of 
digestibility  found  in  this  trial,  and  for  comparison  those  found  in  the 
trials  with  rabbits  and  those  given  by  Wolff  for  sheep  and  horses,  are 
given  as  follows: 

Coefficient  of  digestibility  for  oats  found  under  different  conditions. 


Kind  of  ani- 
mal. 


Sheep... 
Kabbito. 
Horsett.. 
Sheep..., 
Sheep — 
Sheep... 


Num- 
ber of 
experi- 
ments. 


Rations. 


Organic 
matter. 


I 


Oats  excliiBivoly. 

do 

Oats  and  coarHe  fodder 

do 

.300  gramH  oatM  and  900  graniM  hay . . 
600  graniM  oat«  and  900  graiim  hay . . 


Prref. 
71.93 
64.34 
67.97 

71.28 
79.40 
70.48 


Crude 
protein 


Pfr  ct. 
64.r»0 
66. 75 

85.  Xi 

79.  jnj 

87.65 
85.96 


Cnide 
fat. 


Per  ct. 

58. 03 
93.  59 
71.38 
8*2.98 
82. 24 
83.23 


Crude 
cellu- 
lose. 


Perct. 
17.22 
19.61 
21.04 
29.88 
53.  :w 
43. 89 


Nitro- 
cen- 
free  ex- 
tract. 


Per  ct. 
81.75 
67.85 
73. 5T 
7.5.99 
82. 10 
79.84 


*  Landw.  Jahrb.,  19,  p.  7U7. 
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Aft^r  calling  attention  to  the  points  of  diflference  the  author  concludes 
that  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  solid  excreta  may  contain, 
besides  nitrogenous  metabolic  products,  a  variable  quantity  of  undi- 
gested albuminoids  soluble  in  artificial-digestion  solutions,  the  amount 
of  these  latter  varying  with  the  manner  of  feeding,  kind  of  animals,  and 
even  with  the  individual.  Artificial  digestion  tests, he  says,  always  give^ 
the  maximum  percentage  of  digestibility  of  the  protein  and  have  there- 
fore only  a  limited  value.  They  can  be  expected  to  coincide  with  the 
results  obtained  on  animals  only  when  the  method  of  feeding  is  rational 
and  the  condition  of  the  animals  wholly  normal.  Where  these  condi- 
tions do  not  prevail  artificial  digestion  gives  too  high  results.  While 
recognizing  the  value  of  artificial  digestion  trials  for  certain  purposes, 
he  believes  that  they  can  never  fully  replace  feeding  experiments  with 
animals. — E.  w.  A. 

Feeding  steers,  J.  W.  Eobebtson  {Canada  Experimental  Farms 
Report  for  1891,  pp.  67-70). — Six  2-year-old  Shorthorn  steers,  averaging 
about  1,135  pounds  each  in  live  weight,  were  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal  lots  and  fed  from  December  29  to  May  18,  to  compare  different 
coarse  fodders.  All  received  the  same  grain  ration,  but  lot  1  received 
hay  and  turnips  ad  libitum.  The  hay  was  valued  at  $8,  the  turnips  at 
$4,  and  the  silage  at  $1.40  per  ton.  Lot  1  (hay  and  turnips)  gained 
367  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  19.23  cents  per  day  for  foodj  lot  2  f  silage) 
gained  433  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  11.9  cents  per  day;  and  lot  3  (hay,  tur- 
nips, and  silage)  gained  310  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  15.58  cents  per  day. 
The  results,  both  as  far  as  total  gain  and  cost  of  food  were  concerned, 
were  in  favor  of  the  silage.  One  steer  of  lot  3  did  not  thrive  a  part  of 
the  time;  the  other  steer  made  a  gain  about  equal  to  that  of  lot  1. 
"Daring  the  last  mouth  of  the  testing  period  steers  Nos.  3  and  4,  on 
corn  silage  and  meal,  gained  in  weight  much  faster  than  the  others,  and 
when  the  experiment  was  finished  they  were  in  more  attractive  condi- 
tion for  handling  and  selling." — E.  w.  A. 

Feeding  maiigel-wurzels  vs.  sngar  beets  for  a  short  period,  J. 
W.  Robertson  (Canada  Experimental  Farms  Report  for  189 1,  pp.  79, 
80). — An  experiment  with  twenty- three  milch  cows,  lasting  about  three 
weeks,  indicated  no  appreciable  ditt'ereuce  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  due 
to  the  substitution  of  sugar  beets  for  mangel-wurzels.  The  butter 
made  on  the  sugar  beet  ratiou  was  judged  to  be  of  firmer  body  and  finer 
flavor  than  that  made  on  the  mangel-wurzel  ration. — ^e.  w.  A, 

Feeding  milch  cows,  J.  W.  Robertson  (Canada  Experimental 
Farms  Report  for  1891^  pp.  72-79). — ^An  experiment  was  made  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  substituting  coru  silage  for  hay  and  roots,  and  vice' 
versa.  Eighteen  cows  were  divided  into  six  lots  and  fed  for  three 
periods  of  four  weeks  ea(^h.  The  lots  all  received  the  same  grain  ration, 
but  the  coarse  food  was  changed  in  (he  different  i)eriods  and  for  the 
several  lots  in  accordance  with  tlu^  purjmsc  of  tlie  trial.  The  analyses 
of  the  milk  are  not  given,  so  the  conclusions  reached  apjdy  only  to  the 
yield  of  milk. 
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The  teaching  of  the  experiments  points  to  the  economy  of— 

(1)  Providing  for  milcli  cows  a  ration  of  succulent  quulity. 

(2)  Feeding  as  large  a  quantity  of  the  feed  as  the  animals  will  eat  up  clean. 

(3)  Making  the  ration  of  such  a  gross  and  bulky  composition  that  not  more  i  an 
from  6  to  8  pounds  of  meal — the  concentrated  and  expensive  part  of  the  feed — w  »e 
consumed  by  the  ordinary  cow  per  day. 

(>om  silage  of  such  a  quality  as  came  from  our  silos  was  not  in  itself  a  coir 
suitable  feed  for  milch  cows.     During  the  period  when  it  was  fed  alone 
of  the  cows  seemed  ciry,  there  was  an  absence  of  thrifty  appearance,  and  ''  ^lU  of 

milk  fell  off  in  the  first  period  of  four  weeks  by  22.6  per  cent.  There  was  au  average 
gain  of  6.5  per  cent  in  the  yield  of  milk  during  the  first  period  of  four  weeks  from 
the  cows  in  each  of  the  other  five  lots.  E.  W.  A. 

Experiments  in  fattening  pigs,  J.  W.  Robertson  (Canada  Expert- 
menM  Farms  Report  for  189 1^  pp.  83-87), 

Steamed  vs.  raw  food. — To  compare  the  gain  in  weight  of  pigs  on 
steamed  food  fed  hot  and  the  same  food  unsteamed  fed  cold,  two  lots  of 
fonr  pigs  each  were  fed  from  December  9  to  May  18.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  trial  the  pigs  averaged  about  75  jKmnds  each  in  weight.  The  food 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  ground  peas,  barley,  and  rye,  and  the  pigs  all 
had  access  to  salt  and  ashes.  During  the  whole  trial  the  lot  fed  on 
steamed  food  gained  702.5  pounds  and  the  lot  on  raw  food  564  pounds; 
but  the  first  lot  ate  the  most,  so  that  the  amount  of  food  consumed  per 
pound  of  gain  is  about  equal  in  the  two  cases — 4.16  pounds  and  4.25 
I>ound8,  respectively. 

Stigar  beets  and  pea  silage  for  pigs. — Two  lots  of  eight  pigs,  averag- 
ing about  60  pounds  in  weight,  received  a  mixture  of  ground  peas, 
barley,  and  rye,  with  sugar  beets  and  pea  silage,  respectively,  from 
December  29  to  May  18.  To  half  of  each  lot  the  grain  was  fed  steamed 
and  to  the  other  half  raw.  The  pea  silage  was  made  from  peas  har- 
vested when  the  pods  were  full  but  the  peas  still  soft.  The  vines  were 
green  and  succulent.  The  silage  kept  well,  but  the  pigs  refused  to  eat 
much  of  it.  The  results  show  no  striking  difterences  between  the  gains 
on  the  pea  silage  and  on  the  sugar  beet  rations,  or  between  tlie  amounts 
of  cooked  and  raw  food  consumed  per  pound  of  gain. 

"  On  the  average  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed  for  every  pound  of  gain  in  live  weight  of  swine  after  the 
second  month  of  their  feeding  period  and  after  the  average  live  weight 
exceeds  100  pounds.  It  is  economical  to  market  swine  for  slaughtering 
when  they  weigh  from  180  to  200  pounds  alive." — ^e.'W.  a. 

Report  of  poultry  manager,  A.  G.  Gilbert  (Canada  Experimental 
Farms  Report  for  1891,  pp.  221-234). — This  report  contains  an  account  of 
the  treatment  of  the  poultry  on  trial,  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  dif- 
ferent breeds,  incubation  trial,  treatment  of  chickens,  preservation  of 
eggs,  weight  of  eggs,  etc.  Feeding  trials  at  the  farm  have  led  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

(1)  No  hens  shonld  he  kept  over  two  years,  hecanse  after  that  age  they  molt  so 
lato  that  the  prospective  profit  is  eaten  up  before  they  begin  to  lay. 
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(2)  Na  soft-Hhelled  eggs  were  laid  by  the  pullrts,  Hhowiiig  that  they  are  not  as 
likely  to  do  so  as  the  old  stock,  and  that  the  daily  mixing  of  eoarse  sand,  fiuo  gravel, 
aud  sifted  oyster  shells  in  small  quantities  ha«  a  preventive  tendency. 

(3)  No  eggs  nor  feu tliei's  having  been  eaten  to  date  of  writing,  the  regular  supply 
of  ground  meat,  mixed  in  soft  feed,  is  to  be  recommende<l. 

(4)  A  small  quantity  of  salt  was  mixed  dally  in  the  hot  morning  ration,  but  as  it 
created  looseness  among  the  Brahmas,  Cochins,  and  several  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  its 
use  was  given  up. 

(5)  The  feeding  of  vegetables,  viz,  carrots,  mangel- wnrzels,  turnips,  etc.,  In  gen- 
erous quantity,  had  the  etfect  of  keeping  the  hens  in  excellent  condition,  and  is  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  eggs.  , 

(6)  Scattering  the  grain  food  among  the  straw  and  chaff  always  on  the  floors  of 
pens  kept  the  fowls  (particularly  the  young  ones)  active.  This  grain  food  should 
not  be  fed  in  too  great  quantities.  E.  W,  A. 

Investigations  on  the  variation  in  composition  of  milk  from 
fractional  milkings,  H,  Kaull  {Ber,  landw.  Inst.^  Halle^  Heft  8,  pp. 
1-20). — Althoiigli  it  has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  tbe  milk  drawn  first 
in  milking  is  very  poor  in  fat  as  c<)mi)ared  with  that  drawn  last,  the 
author  cLaims  that  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  has 
ever  been  made.  Various  theories  have  been  suggested,  prominent 
among  which  are  those  of  Fleischmann,  Hofmann,  Schmidt-Miihlheimy 
and  Mendes  de  Leon. 

Briefly  considered,  the  Fleischmann  theory  assumes  a  mechanical 
adhesion  of  the  larger  fat  gh)l)ules  to  the  walls  of  the  milk  ducts,  which 
during  milking  are  washed  down  into  the  milk  cistern  by  the  newly 
secreted  milk.  This  theory  supposes  a  continual  secretion  of  new  milk 
during  milking,  which  Hofmann  and  Schmidt-Miihlheim  are  both  in- 
clined to  regard  with  doubt,  although  they  both  agree  with  Fleisch- 
mann in  attributing  the  cause  of  the  increased  richness  of  the  last  milk 
to  some  peculiarity  in  the  behavior  of  the  fat  globules  rather  than  to  an 
increased  activity  of  the  mammary  glands.  Schmidt-Miihlheim  sug- 
gests that  a  thorough  washing  out  of  the  fat  globules  from  the  fine 
milk  ducts  is  impossible  during  milking,  but  after  milking  these  fatty 
residues  from  the  last  milking  swim  down  into  the  milk  cistern  with 
the  newly  secreted  milk,  there  to  undergo  a  sort  of  creaming  process, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  milk  first  drawn  out  is  very  poor  in  fat. 
The  theory  suggested  by  Mendes  de  Leon,  on  the  contrary,  assumes 
that  during  and  at  the  close  of  milking  the  secretion  of  fat  globules 
is  relatively  more  extensive  than  at  first.  His  theory  rests  upon  the 
basis  that  the  milk  fat  instead  of  being  formed  in  the  mammary 
glands  by  fatty  degeneration,  is  largely  derived  from  the  fat  in 
the  food;  that  the  blood,  and  probably  the  white  corpuscles,  are  the 
medium  through  which  this  transmission  of  fat  takes  place;  and  that 
the  act  of  milking  stimulates  the  veins  leading  to  the  glands  to  activ- 
ity, resulting  in  an  increased  accumulation  of  white  corpuscles  in  the 
glands  and  thus  of  fat,  without  aft'ecting  the  composition  of  the  milk 
serum.    He  admits,  however,  that  a  mechanical  adhesion  of  the  fat  to 
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the  fine  milk  ducts  may  be  an  additional  cause  for  the  richness  of  the 
last  milk. 

After  a  hasty  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  the  author 
reports  the  results  of  an  experiment  by  himself,  in  which  the  milk  of 
one  gland  of  a  Holland  cow  was  milked  in  three  fractions  at  each  milk- 
ing, the  first  fraction  consisting  of  the  first  100  to  150  c.  c.  drawn,  the 
third  of  an  equal  quantity  drawn  last,  and  the  second  or  middle  of  all 
the  remaining  milk.  The  cow  was  milked  at  6  a.  m.,  andthen  through  the 
day  at  intervals  of  six,  four,  and  two  hours,  each  time  in  the  manner 
described  above.  .  Besides  these,  milk  was  drawn  at  short  intervals — 
fifty,  sixty-five,  and  thirty-five  minutes — to  ascertain  the  composition  of 
the  freshly  secreted  milk.  The  samples  were  analyzed  with  the  follow- 
ing results: 

Composition  of  milk  from  fractional  milking$. 


Time  since  last  milking,  and  fractions. 


Twelve  hoars: 

First  fraction  . 
Second  fraction 
Ttiird  fraction. 

Fifty  minutes 

Sixty -five  minates: 

First  fraction  . 
Second  fraction 
Third  fraction. 

Thlrtv-flve  mlnntcs 

Two  hours: 

FirHt  fraction . . 
Second  fraction 
Third  fraction. 

Fifty  minutes 

Four  hours : 

First  fraction.. 
Second  fraction 
Third  fraction. 

Six  hoars: 

First  IVaction.. 
Second  fraction 
Third  fraction. 


Total 
solids. 


Fat. 


Per  cent, '  Per  cent 


9.78 
11.28 
17.15 
16.14 

11.63 
11.76 
ia.56 
12.01 

11.21 
11.5r» 
13. 61 
12.69 

10.14 
12.  27 
14.29 

9.11 
10.99 
14.14 


0.79 
2.68 
9.01 
7.91 

2.53 
3.08 
5.07 
4.23 

1.98 
2.52 
5.27 
4.04 

1.75 
3.57 
6.02 

0.55 
2.52 
5.13 


Total 
albumi- 
noids. 


Percent. 

8.11 
2.94 
2.75 
2.71 

3.21 
3.01 
2.94 

*2.78 

3.19 
3.07 
2.74 
2.84 

2.77 
3.05- 
2.78 

2.70 
2.74 
3.28- 


Sugar. 


Percent. 

5.15 
4.94 
4.72 
4.86 

5.11 
4.89 
4.83 
4.70 

5.26 
5.19 
4.81 
4.92 

4.84 
4.89 
4.73 

5.09 
4.99 
4.95 


Ash. 


Per  cent, 

0.73 
0.72 
0.67 
0.67 

0.78 
0.78 
0.72 
0.74 

0.78 
0.77 
0.79 
0.79 

0.78 
0.76 
0.76 

0.77 
0.74 
0.78 


*  Ke^anlod  as  doubtful. 

Prom  the  figures  in  the  above  table  a  calculation  was  made  of  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  several  milk  ingredients  in  100  grams  of  fat- 
free  milk.  The  indications  which  these  figures  furnished  were  that  the 
several  fractions  of  any  single  milking  had  all  been  secreted  under  like 
secretive  conditions,  and  further  that  frequent  milking  had  caused  no 
change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  separate  milk  constituents; 
in  other  words,  the  fat  alone  had  been  aflfected.  These  results  were 
verified  in  a  second  experiment. 

Regarding  the  effect  of  the  act  of  milking  in  exciting  the  glands  to 
secretion,  the  indications  from  the  first  experiment  were  that  within  cer- 
tain limits  (about  an  hour)  frequent  milking  favored  the  secretion,  as 
the  amount  of  milk  secreted  per  minute  was  5.29  grams  with  an  inter- 
val of  twelve  hours,  and  6.83  grams  with  an  interval  of  six  hours,  and 
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continued  to  increase  until  it  reached  10.15  grams,  when  the  interval  was 
only  sixty  five  minutes.  But  a  more  potent  factor  than  time  is  believed 
to  be  the  quantity  of  milk  in  the  udder,  for  this  last  seemed  to  regulate 
the  activity  of  the  glands;  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  increased  yield 
by  frequent  milking  may  be  due  rather  to  the  relative  emptiness  or  full- 
ness of  the  udder  than  to  any  stimulating  effect  of  milking. 

Further  experiments  were  then  made  to  study  more  closely  the  effect 
which  the  quantity  of  milk  in  the  udder  might  have  upon  the  activity 
of  the  mammary  glands.  A  HoUand  cow  was  milked  as  dry  as  i)0ssi- 
ble  after  a  night's  intermission  of  twelve  hours.  During  an  hour  and 
a  half  immediately  following  this  milking  the  left  gland  was  emptied 
four  times  at  intervals  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  minutes  between  milk- 
ings,  while  the  right  gland  was  not  emptied  until  the  expiration  of  the 
hour  and  a  half.  The  total  milk  yield  of  the  left  gland  in  the  four  milk- 
ings  was  1.03  pounds,  and  of  the  right  gland  at  the  single  milking  1.83 
pounds.  Repetition  gave  the  same  result.  Too  frequent  milking  was 
disadvantageous  to  the  milk  secretion.  The  amounts  of  milk  secreted 
by  the  two  glands,  when  both  were  milked  in  the  same  manner,  were 
found  to  be  practically  >alike.  This  result,  i.  e.j  the  disadvantage  of  too 
frequent  emptying  of  the  glands,  is  contrary  to  the  theory  that  the  for- 
mation of  milk  takes  place  under  the  stimulus  of  the  a<jt  of  milking. 

Just  how  the  relative  amount  of  milk  in  the  udder  affects  the  process 
of  milk  secretion  the  author  admits  that  his  experiments  do  not  make 
clear.  The  principal  results  of  his  experiments  are  summarized  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  secretion  of  any  single  ingredient,  as  fat.  Is  not  affected  by 
the  act  of  milking,  and  a '^  milking  stimulus,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
Mendos  de  Leon  uses  the  term,  does  not  exist. 

(2)  No  considerable  formation  of  milk  takes  place  during  milking. 

(3)  Too  frequent  milking  and  allowing  the  milk  to  remain  in  the 
glands  too  long  both  t«nd  to  diminish  the  secretive  activity  of  the 
glands. 

(4)  Frequent  milking,  within  certain  limits,  may  result  fh  ai>  in- 
creased production  of  milk,  not  through  the  act  of  milking  itself,  but 
through  the  emptying  of  the  glands. 

The  process  of  milking  in  itself  is  without  effect  on  milk  production, 
but  within  certain  limits  frequent  emptying  of  the  glands  favors  in- 
creased milk  production. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Experimental  dairy  work,  J.W.  Robertson  {Canada  Experimental 
Fai^is  Beportfor  1891  ^  pp.  88-104), — Deep  setting  of  milk  at  different  tern- 
peratures  (p.  89). — During  six  days  mixed  herd  milk  was  set  at  78°,  88^, 
and  98^  F.,  in  deep  cans  submerged  in  ice  water  at  49°  in  each  case,  and 
skimmed  after  twelve  hours.  The  average  percentage  of  the  fat  in  the 
skim  milk  was  0.71  when  set  at  78o,  0.6-1  at  88°,  and  0.62  at  98o.  The 
percentages  of  the  total  fat  in  the  milk  lost  in  the  skim  milk  were  17.6, 
15.63,  and  15.4,  respectively. 
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Ivimediate  vs.  delayed  setting  of  milk  (pp.  89,  90). — From  July  27  to 
August  2  mixed  herd  milk  from  each  milking  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  part  being  set  at  once  and  the  other  left  in  the  pail  in  the 
dairy  room  for  an  hour  before  setting.  All  the  settings  were  in  deep 
cans  submerged  in  ice  water  and  the  skimming  was  done  after  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  hours.  The  total  loss  of  fat  was  11.48  per  cent 
greater  with  delayed  setting  than  with  immediate  setting. 

Duration  of  setting  (pp.  90,  91). — Fl-om  August  12  to  18  comparative 
trials  were  made  of  setting  mixed  herd  milk  in  deep  cans  in  ice  water 
for  eleven  and  for  twenty-two  hours.  The  average  percentages  of  fat  in 
the  skim  milk  for  the  mornings'  and  evenings'  milk  were  as  follows :  Set- 
ting eleven  hours  0.98  and  0.97,  setting  twenty-two  hours  0.55  and  0.65, 
respectively.  The  total  loss  of  fat  with  the  skim  milk  by  setting  eleven 
hours  was  9.9  per  cent  greater  from  the  mornings'  milk  and  6.22  per  cent 
from  the  evenings'  milk  than  by  setting  for  twenty-two  hours. 

Effect  of  adding  water  to  milk  in  deep  setting  (p.  91). — ^For  six  days, 
September  24  to  October  1,  the  mixed  herd  milk  from  each  milking  was 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,  on(?  part  diluted  one  fourth  with  water  at 
160O  F.,  another  part  diluted  one  fourth  with  water  at  60^,  and  the  third 
part,  set  without  dilution.  The  samples  were  all  set  in  cans  submerged 
in  ice  water.  The  average  results  showed  practically  no  difference  in 
the  loss  of  butter  fat  by  the  three  methods  of  treatment. 

Creaming  milk  from  cows  in  different  stages  of  lactation  by  deep  setting 
(pp.  91-94). — Four  experiments  were  made  in  November  in  creaming 
the  milk  of  cows  which  had  been  giving  milk  eight  to  eleven  months, 
five  to  seven  months,  and  one  to  three  months.  The  groups  of  cows  in 
different  stages  of  lactation  included  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holsteins, 
Devons,  Ayrshires,  and  a  Polled  Angus,  and  the  number  of  cows  of 
each  breed  was  not  the  same  for  all  the  groups.  The  milk  was  set  for 
twenty-two  hours  in  deep  c«ans,  in  water  ranging  in  temperature  from 
380  to  470  F.  In  one  experiment  the  milk  was  heated  to  98^  F.  before 
setting  and  in  another  the  setting  was  delayed  for  half  an  hour.  The 
average  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  was  as  follows : 


Losses  of  fat  in  creaming  milk. 

No.  of 
experi- 
ment. 

Treatment  of  milk. 

Group  I, 
cows  8  to 
11  months 
in  milk. 

Group  II, 
tx>ws  5  to 
7  months 
in  milk. 

Group  111, 

COWH  1  to 
3  months 
in  milk. 

1 

Milk  set  in  wat<;rat47oF 

Per  cent. 
27.34 

28. 58 
34.29 

34.25 

Per  cent. 

:j5.oo 

21.61 
24.40 

28.38 

Per  cent. 
22  42 

2 

Milk  set  in  ice  water 

13.87 

8 

Milk  reheated  to  98°  and  set  in  ice  water 

12  04 

4 

Milk  of  groups  I  and  II  diluted  10  per  cent  with  water, 
and  of  group  III  delayed  half  an  hour,  then  rehcato<t 
to98oF..... 

15.41 

Average  of  fonr  experiments 

31.11 

27.35 

15.93 

The  average  results  of  these  four  experiments  sliow  that  the  total 
loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  amounted  to  31.11  per  cent  with  cows  from 
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eight  to  eleven  months  in  milk,  27.35  per  cent  with  cows  five  to  seven 
months  in  milk,  and  15.93  per  cent  with  cows  from  one  to  three  months 
in  milk. 

Beep  setting  vs,  shallow  pan  setting  (pp.  94-96). — ^During  the  month  of 
December  a  number  of  trials  were  made  in  which  the  milk  of  cows 
which  had  been  giving  milk  from  five  to  twelve  months  was  set  in  deep 
cans  in  water  at  45^,  and  in  shallow  pans  to  a  depth  of  2J  inches.  In 
these  trials  the  loss  of  fat  wa^s  40.27  per  cent  greater  with  deep  setting  at 
450  than  with  setting  in  shallow  pans.  The  use  of  ice  in  deep  setting 
is  believed  to  be  necessary  to  obtain  efficient  creaming. 

Setting  in  different-sized  cans  (p.  96). — This  is  a  comparison  between 
setting  milk  in  a  milk  can  15  inches  in  diameter  and  in  the  ordinary 
shotgun  can  8J  inches  in  diameter.  In  each  case  the  milk  stood  about 
19  inches  deep  in  the  cans  and  was  set  in  ice  water  for  twenty-two 
hours.  The  percentages  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  were  0.71  and  0.73  re- 
spectively (morning  and  evening)  with  the  large  can,  and  0.45  and  0.47 
respectively  with  the  shotgun  can,  making  the  total  loss  of  fat  smaller 
with  the  shotgun  can. 

Churning  cream  from  cows  in  different  stages  of  lactation  (pp.  96-100). — 
Three  series  of  experiments  were  made  to  compare  the  results  of  churn- 
ing cream  raised  by  deep  setting,  from  the  milk  of  cows  in  different 
stages  of  lactation.  In  all  cases  the  cream  was  raised  in  deep  cans  set  in 
ice  water  for  twenty-two  hours.  The  cream  was  soured  with  a  fermen- 
tation starter  and  ripened  to  as  nearly  the  same  degree  of  acidity  as 
possible.    The  details  of  the  trials  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Results  of  churning  cream  from  cows  in  different  stages  of  lactation. 


Group  I,  cows  8  to  11 
moutha  in  milk. 


Fir8t     Second    Third 
trial.      trial.      trial. 


Gronp  n,  cows  5  to  7 
mouths  in  milk. 


First     Second 
trial.      trial. 


Third 
trial. 


Group  III,  cows  1  to  3 
moutha  in  milk. 


First    Second    Third 
trial.      trial,      trial. 


Chnrniuff  temperature  (de- 
crees F.) 

Minutes  churned 

'  Revolutions  of  chum  per 
minute 

Percentage  of  fat  left  in 
buttermilk 


64 

150 


85 
0.20 


04 
180 


0.45 


65 
0.35 


64 
100 


65 
0.30 


64 
100 


65 
0.35 


65 
0.15 


0.20 


66 
0.30 


«3 
40 

60 

0.20 


The  author  concludes  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  butter  with  from 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour's  churning,  the  cream  from  cows 
five  to  seven  months  in  mQk  should  be  churned  at  a  temperature  be- 
tween 66^  and  70°  F. ;  that  the  loss  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk  was  practi- 
cally the  same  for  the  three  groups;  and  that  the  butter  from  cows 
more  than  five  months  advanced  in  milk  ^^  showed  a  decided  absence  of 
rosy  and  delicate  flavor." 

Churning  sweet  vs.  sour  cream  (pp.  100,  101). — Two  separate  trials 
were  made,  one  August  29  and  the  other  September  10,  in  each  of 
which  120  pounds  of  cream  was  thoroughly  mixed  and  divided  into 
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two  e^iual  parts,  oiie  part  being  ripened  by  the  addition  of  a  fermeuation 
starter  and  the  other  kept  sweet  by  keeping  at  4(P  F.  Portions  of  the 
sweet  and  sour  cream  and  equal  mixtures  of  the  two  were  churned 
separately  at  a  temperature  between  69^  and  62^.  The  sweet  cream 
required  to  be  churned  longer  and  gave  a  smaller  yield  of  butter  than 
the  sour  cream.  The  fat  left  in  the  buttermilk  was  smallest  with  the 
sour  cream  and  largest  with  the  sweet  cream.  With  the  mixed  cream 
the  amount  was  about  half  way  between. 

Heating  milk  to  15(P  F.  (pp.  101, 102).— To  observe  the  eflfect  of  scald- 
ing milk  ux>on  the  quantity,  odor,  and  flavor  of  butter,  two  trials  were 
made,  in  each  of  which  about  350  pounds  of  mixed  milk  was  divided 
into  two  lots,  one  being  heated  to  150^  F.  and  the  other  set  at  once 
without  heating.  Both  lots  were  set  in  each  case  in  deep  cans  in  ice 
water  for  twenty-two  hours.  The  cream  from  each  was  ripened  and 
churned  in  similar  manner.  About  4J  pounds  more  of  the  scalded 
milk  was  required  to  make  1  pound  of  butter,  and  the  loss  of  £ftt  in  the 
skim  milk  and  the  buttermilk  was  14.4  more  than  in  the  case  of  milk 
set  at  96^  p,  u  i^  ^Qth  trials  the  butter  from  the  milk  which  was  not 
heated  to  150^  was  decidedly  better  in  flavor  and  odor  than  that  from 
the  other  lots.^' 

Heating  cream  to  15(P  F.  (pp.  102-104). — In  two  trials  made  in  heat- 
ing cream  to  150°  F.  before  ripening,  to  observe  the  eft'ect  upon  the 
odor  and  flavor  of  butter  from  cows  fed  on  turnips,  the  results  were 
favorable  to  the  heating  of  the  creiim.  When  the  cream  was  not 
heated  the  butter  had  a  "distinct  odor  and  flavor  of  turnips,"  but 
when  the  cream  was  heated  to  150^  the  butter  "  had  no  flavor  or  odor 
of  turnips  and  was  decidedly  better  in  every  respect.'^  Samples  of  the 
butter  were  kept  in  glass  jars  for  four  and  one  half  months  and 
reiixamined  with  the  same  result.  N'early  1  pound  more  of  milk  was 
required  per  pound  of  butter  when  the  cream  was  not  heated  than 
when  it  was  heated  to  150°.  The  percentage  of  fat  lost  in  the  butter- 
milk was  practically  the  same  by  both  methods  of  treatment. — E.  w.  A. 
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On  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl  method  (Zur  Bestimmung  des 
Siickstoffa  nach  derKjeldahVachen  Methode),  O.  BOttchkr.— Xandio.  Vers.  Stat,  41,  Heft 
S,  pp,  170-17S, 

Determination  of  nitrio  nitrogen  (^Bestimmung  des  Salpeter-Sticlcstoffa),  O.  BOrr- 
CRBR,—Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Reft  3,  pp.  165-169. 

The  volumetric  determination  of  alkaloids,  A.  H.  Allen. — Cheni.  News,  66{1S92), 
p.  269. 

Determination  of  gluoose  in  leather  (^es^immuni/  des  Trauhenzuckers  in  Leder),  F. 
SiMAND.—Zeiisoh.  angew.  Chem.,  1892,  Heft  22,  pp.  68S-689. 

Note  on  the  estimation  of  olein,  L.  de  Koningu.— CA«m.  News,  66  (1892),  pp, 
259,260. 

Through  what  organs  do  leguminous  plants  absorb  free  nitrogen  {Dutch 
welche  Organe  nehnien  die  Leguminosen  denfreien  Stickstoff  auf)t  P.  Kossgwitsch. — 
Bot.  Ztg.,  60,  No.  43,  pp.  698-702;  No.  44,  pp.  714-723;  No.  45,  pp.  730-738;  No.  46,  pp. 
746-756;  No.  47,  pp.  771-774. 

On  the  exchanges  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  between  plants  and  the  at- 
mosphere (Sur  les  ^changes  d^acide  carhonique  et  d^oxyghne  enire  les  planies  et  Vat- 
mosphhre),  T.  SchlOsing,  jr.— Comi^f.  rend.,  115  {1S92),  No.  21,  pp.  881-883. 

Artificial  hybridization  {Hyhridation  artificielle),  de  Castillon.— i?et?.  Hort.,  64, 
No.23, pp.541,  542. 

The  coloring  matter  of  pollen  {Sur  la  matiere  colorante  du  pollen),  G.  Bertrand 
and  G.  Poirault.— Comjpf.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  20,  pp.  828-830. 

Investigations  on  the  production  of  perfume  in  flowers  (Recherches  snr  le  mode 
de  production  du  parfum  dans  les  fleurs),  E.  Mesnard. — Compt.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No. 
21,  pp.  892-895. 

On  a  new  species  of  bacteria  in  the  soil,  Spirillum  luteum  (Sm  uns  espece  nou- 
velle  de  Bact4rie  chromog^ne  le  Spirillum  luteum),  H.  Jumelle. — Compt.  rend.,  115 
(1892),  No.  20,  pp.  843-846. 

Vital  and  chemical  fermentations  (Fermentations  vitales  et  fermentations  chimi- 
gues),  M.  Arthus  and  A.  Huber.— Cornp^.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  20,  pp.  839-841. 

Influence  of  humidity  on  the  growth  of  plants  (Influence  de  Vhumiditd  sur  la 
vegetation),  E.  Gain.— Cami><.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  21,  pp.  890-892. 

Meteorological  observations  at  Riga  and  Diinamiinde  in  1891  (Meteorologiscke 
Beohachtungen  in  Riga  und  Diinamiinde  fiir  1891),  A.  Werner. — Korrespondenzhl.  Na- 
turforsch.  Ver.  Riga,  35  (1892).  • 

Soil  temperatures  at  Friedrichshof  near  Riga  (Erdtemperaturen  in  Friedrichshof 
hei  Riga),  F.  Buns^.—Korrespondenzbl,  Naturforsoh.  Ver.  Riga,  85  (1892), 

Penetration  of  the  frost  in  differently  treated  soils  in  1891-92  (Das  Eindring- 
en  des  Frostes  in  der  Erdhoden  und  die  Dicke  des  Eises  auf  der  Duna  im  Winter  1891-92), 
R.  Bernhardt. — Korrespondenzbl.  Naturforsch.  Ver.  Riga,  35  (1892),  p.  28. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  soils  and  its  interpretation  (Vanalgse  ekimique  du  sol 
et  son  interpretation),  L.  Motquin.— -BttZ.  Min.  Jgric,  Belgique,  8,  No,  5,  pp,  188-199. 
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The  composition  of  the  soils  of  Crau  and  of  the  waters  and  soils  of  Durance 
{Recherche^  sur  la  conqfositlon  de8  lerres  de  la  Craa  et  des  eaux  el  limons  de  la  Durance), 
G.  Gastixe. — Bal.  Min.  Agric.  France,  11  j  No,  5,  pp.  389-418, 

Influence  of  the  diffusion  of  fertilizers  in  the  soil  on  their  utilization  (Influ- 
ence de  la  repartition  des  engrais  dans  le  sol  sur  leur  utilisation),  T.  SciilOsing. — Compt. 
rend.,  115  {1802),  No.  20,  pp.  768-771, 

Analysis  of  fish  guano,  poudrette,  bone  meal,  etc.  (Zur  Analyse  von  Fisch guano, 
poudrette,  Knocheumehl  und  dergleichen  Suhstanzen),  M.  Weibull. — Chem,  Ztg,,  189i, 
No.  90,  pp,  1689,  1690. 

Results  of  recent  experiments  on  the  manuring  of  plants  with  nitrogen  {Er- 
gcbnisse  der  neusten  Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Ernahrung  der  Pflanze  mil  Stickstoff),  R. 
Otto.— i>ci«/.  landw.  Presse,  1802,  No.  01,  pp.  9S2,  933;  No.  9Sl,  pp.  94S:,  043. 

Field  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  crops  in  Campine,  1890-'9l  {Experi- 
ences culturales  entreprises  dans  la  region  de  la  Campine  pendant  Vannie  1890-*91),  C. 
8CHRE1BBR. — Bui.  Mil.  Agric.  Belgiquc,  8,  No.  5,  pp,  117-144. 

Field  experiments  on  the  value  of  American  red  clover  {Ein  Anhauversnche 
den  KuUurwert  de$  amerikanisehen  Rotklee  betreffend),  F.  Nobbb. — Sdchs,  landw. 
Zeitsch.,  1892,  pp.  457-450. 

Inquiry  regarding  the  starch  content  of  different  varieties  of  potatoes  {En- 
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Bui.  Min.  Agric.  Belgique,  8,  No.  5,  pp.  145-176. 

Further  contributious  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tobacco  plant  ( Weitere  Bei- 
irdge  zur  Kenntnissder  Tahakpflanze),  J.  Behrens.— ianrftr.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  3,  pp. 
101-306. 

The  pathogenic  influence  of  ensiled  beet  pulp  {Etude  sur  le  pouvoir  pathoghne 
des  pulpes  ensilees  de  hetteraves),  Arloing. — Compt.  rend.,  115  {1802),  No,  20,  pp. 
776-780. 

The  chemistry  of  the  development  of  the  fruit  of  Pyrus  salicifolia  {Zur  chem- 
hchen  Kenntniss  der  Fruchtcntwickelung von  Pyrus  salicifolia),  M.  E.  Johanson. — Kor- 
respondenzhl.  Naturforsch.  Ver.  Riga,  35  {1802),  pp.  1-8. 

The  manuring  of  grapevines  {Diingung  des  Weinstooks),  C.  LiERKE.--*Sac*». 
landw.  Zeitsch.,  1892,  pp.  513-518. 

On  the  carbohydrates  of  leguminous  seeds  {Zur  Kenntniss  der  in  den  Legumi- 
nosen-samen  enthaltencs  Kohlenhydrate),  E.  Scuulzk.— Landw.  Vers.  Stat,,  41,  Heft  3, 
pp.  207-229. 

The  insects  injurious  to  apples  {Les  insectes  nuisibles  aux  pommiers),  Brocchi. — 
Bui.  Min.  Agric.  France,  11,  No.  5,  pp.  377-389,  plate  1. 

Nutritive  value  of  press  cake  from  hops  ( Le  marc  de  houblon),  G.  de  Marneffe. — 
Bui.  Min,  Agric.  Belgique,  8,  No.  5,  pp.  177-170, 

Determination  of  the  value  of  rape  cake  according  to  its  mustard  oil  content 
(Ein  Beitrag  zur  Beurteilung  der  Rapskuchm  nach  ihrem  Senfolgehalt),  A.  Schlicht. — 
Landtc.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  3,  pp.  175-190. 

A  food  preparation  from  peanuts  ( Ueber  ErdnussgrUtze,  ein  neuesfett-  und  stick- 
sloffreiches  Nahrmittel),  H.  Noerdlinger.— ife««c^.  angew.  Chem.,  1892,  Heft  22,  pp, 
689,  690. 

On  dried  distillery  refuse  {Ueber  getrocknet<i  Schlempe),  G.  Uhlitzsch.— ^SSc^. 
landw.  Zeitsch.,  1892,  pp.  435,  436. 

Effect  of  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amonnt  of  food  consumed  and  of  the 
calcium  phosphate,  sodium  phosphate,  or  sodium  citrate  added  to  the  food,  on 
the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  food  ingredients  ( Ueber  den  Einfluss  des 
vermehrten  odcr  rerminderten  FullerkonHums,  soivie  der  dem  Futter  beigegebenen  Salze  anf 
die  Verdauung  und  Resorption  der  Nahruugsntoffc),  II.  Weiske. — Landw.  Vers.  Stat., 
41,  Heft  3,  pp.  145-164. 

Investigation  on  the  method  of  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  from  animals 
{Recherchcs  sur  le  mode  d'elimination  de  Voxydv  de  carbone),  L.  DE  Saint-Martin. — 
Compt.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  20.  pp.  835-839. 
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Influence  on  tuberculous  infection  of  the  transfusion  of  the  blood  of  dogs 
inoculated  to  prevent  tuberculosis  {Influence  eur  Vinfcction  tubercuUuse  de  la  Irane- 
fusion  du  sang  des  ckiens  vaccinas  contra  la  tuherculose),  J  H^ricourt  and  C.  Richet. — 
Compl,  rend,,  116  (1892),  No,  20,  pp,  842,  843, 

The  estimation  of  total  solids  in  milk,  H.  D.  RicuyiosD,^Jnaltf8t,  Dec.,  189S, 
pp,  22o-'227, 

On  the  Babcock  method  of  milk  analysis.  F.  T.  ^hvitt,— Analyst,  Dec,,  189X, 
pp,  227-229, 

The^action  of  some  enzjrmes  on  milk  sugar,  H.  D.  Richmond. — Analyst,  Dec,, 
1892,  pp,  222-225, 

Effect  of  oil  cakes  on  the  quality  of  butter  ( Veher  die  Einwirkung  der  Oelkuchen 
auf  die  QualitiU  der  Butter), — Nordisohe  Meierei  Ztg,;  dbs,  in  Bait,  Wockensch,  Landw,, 
1892,  No,  45,  pp,  6S7,  6S8. 
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COLOKAiK)  CoLi,EGB. — ^The  College  has  sustained  a  serioas  loss  in  the  death  of  C.  M. 
Brose,  -who  for  the  past  eight  years  has  been  connected  with  the  botanical  and  horti- 
cultural department. 

Ilfjnois  College. — A  special  course  in  agriculture  will  be  given  for  the  term  be- 
ginning January  2  and  ending  March  22,  1893,  to  which  students  will  be  admitted 
without  entrance  examination  or  payment  of  fees.  Courses  of  lectures  will  be  given 
as  follows:  (1)  Farm  management ;  soils;  crops,  by  Prof.  Morrow  and  F.  D.  Gardner. 
(2)  Stock-breeding,  feeding,  and  management ;  dairy  husbandry,  by  Prof.  Morrow  and 
F.  D.  Gardner.  (3)  Diseases  of  animals — causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment,  by  Prof. 
Mcintosh.  (4)  Vegetable  physiology — ^life,  nutrition,  growth,  and  products  of  plants^ 
by  Prof.  Burrill.  (5)  Elementary  chemistry,  by  Prof.  Palmer.  (6)  Chemistry  of  soils 
and  plants  by  Prof.  Parr.  (7)  Geology  of  soils,  their  origin  and  distribution,  by  Prof. 
Rolfe.  (8)  Insects  injurious  to  crops,  by  Profe.  Forbes  and  Sommers.  (9)  Diseases 
of  crops — rusts,  smuts,  mildews,  and  blights,  by  G.  P.  Clinton.  (10)  Crop  improve- 
ments— crossing,  selecting,  breeding  varieties,  by  G.  W.  McCluer.  (11)  Milk — comjio- 
sition,  testing;  creamery  and  dairy  experiments,  by  E.  H.  Fa rrington.  (12)  Special 
lectures  on  agricultural  books  and  papers,  agricultural  organizations,  and  agricultural 
experintent  stations. 

Many  of  the  lectures  will  be  illustrated  with  experiments  or  with  stereopticon  pic- 
tures. The  experiments  in  feeding  and  dairying  in  progress  at  the  station  will  illus- 
trate some  of  the  courses,  and  the  work  of  the  station  m  other  lines  will  be  explained. 
A  weekly  clinic  for  treatment  of  diseased  animals  will  be  held. 

Marylani>  Station. — The  position  of  machinist  has  been  abolished  and  E.  H. 
Brinkley,  who  held  that  position,  has  been  appointed  assistant  agriculturist. 

Nebraska  University. — A  course  of  forty  six  lectures  for  farp^iers  will  be  given  at 
the  university  during  eleven  days,  beginning  February  20,  1893.  The  lectures  will 
set  forth  in  a  condensed  and  popular  form  the  latest  results  of  investigations  and 
experiments  in  the  lines  of  which  they  treat. 

Wyoming  Station. — A.  Nelson  has  returned  to  the  station  after  a  year's  absence 
and  resumed  his  work  as  botanist.  During  the  summer  the  acting  botanist,  B.  C. 
Buffum,  made  a  collection  of  grasses  in  different  parts  of  the  State  for  the  station 
herbarium  and  for  exhibition  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

M6CKERN  Station.— Dr.  O.  Kellner,  of  Japan,  has  been  called  to  succeed  Prof. 
Gustav  KUhn,  deceased,  as  director  of  the  experiment  station  at  Mockeru,  Germany. 

The  Experiment  Stations  of  the  World. — In  a  recent  issue  of  Die  landmrt- 
schaftlicken  Versuehs-Siationenf  Dr.  Nobbe  enumerates  317  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  distributed  as  follows : 

German  Empire  67  (Prussia  35,  Bavaria  10,  Saxony  6,  Wurtemberg  2,  Baden 
2,  Anhalt  2,  Hamburg  2,  and  Brunswick,  Hess,  Mecklenburg,  Weimar,  Meiningen, 
Oldenburg,  Bremen,  and  Alsace  1  each).  United  States  of  America  54,  France  53, 
Austria-Hungary  35,  Sweden  24,  Italy  17,  Russia  14,  Belgium  9,  Switzerland 
9,  Denmark  8,  Great  Britain  8,  Norway  4,  Holland  4,  Java  (Dutch)  3,  Portu- 
gal 3,  Roumania  2,  Spain  1,  Brazil  1,  Japan  1. 

Soil  evaporation. — The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  experiments  relative  to 
the  rate  of  evaporation  of  moisture  from  soil  under  different  conditions,  conducted 
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at  tlie  IT.  S.  Experimental  Grass  and  Forage  Station  at  Garden  City,  Kansas,  by  J.  A. 
Sewall :  *'  I  had  the  tinner  make  six  stout  galvanized  iron  boxes,  each  1  foot  square 
ami  1  foot  deep,  eapacity  1  cubic  foot.  I  filled  each  of  those  June  7,  1892,  with 
dirt  taken  from  a  trench  1  foot  wide,  1  foot  deep,  and  6  feet  long.  To  make  the 
quantity  of  dirt  exactly  equal  I  brought  each  box  to  the  same  weight,  100  pounds, 
so  I  had  approximately  1  cubic  foot  of  earth  and  exactly  100  pounds.  I  then  set  the 
boxes  back  into  the  trench,  bringing  the  surface  of  each  box  level  with  the  level  of 
the  ground.  I  took  them  out  on  August  1  and  weighed  each  again.  In  the  mean 
time  we  had  had  5.9  inches  of  rain.  The  boxes  with  their  contents  now  weighed  (the 
average)  107  pounds.  The  variation  did  not  exceed  ^  of  a  pound.  I  did  this 
to  obtain  a  constant  or  to  see  if  there  would  be  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  evap- 
oration under  similar  or  constant  conditions.  I  then  returned  the  boxes  to  the 
trench  as  before,  and  covered  three  of  them  with  1  pound  of  oat  straw  (^  of  a  pound 
to  each  square  foot),  the  other  three  being  without  covering.  September  15,  1892,  I 
took  them  out  and  weighed  them.  The  weights  of  each  group  of  three  varied  a 
little,  but  the  average  of  the  covered  boxes  was  9  pounds  greater  than  the  average 
of  the  naked  or  exposed  boxes.  This  is  equal  to  a  rainfall  of  If  inches,  or  189  tons  of 
water  to  the  acre. 

**My  next  experiment  will  be  to  cover  the  surface  (about  an  inch)  with  fine  dirt 
(dust)." 

ExPEiUMENTS  ON  TJfE  CONSERVATION  OF  FARM  MANURES. — The  German  Agri- 
cultural Society  has  appropriated  $10,000  for  practical  experiments  on  the  treat- 
ment of  barnyard  manure.  These  experiments  are  to  extend  over  several  years,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  settle  the  question  of  the  best  means  of  preserving  barn- 
yard manure.  The  following  questions  are  to  be  especially  considered:  (1)  What 
chemical  means  are  best  fitted  for  preventing  loss  of  valuable  qualities,  and  (2)  what 
is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  losses  which  barnyard  manure  may  suffer  by  lying 
in  the  field  without  proper  treatment  and  how  are  these  losses  best  prevented! 
Four  years  is  allowed  for  completing  the  experiments.  According  to  the  plan  pre. 
scribed,  separate  portions  of  the  manure  taken  from  the  stables  each  day  are  to  be 
treated  with  kainit,  superphosphate-gypsum,  precipitated  phosphate-gypsum,  and 
potash  with  phosphate-gypsum,  respectively,  and  other  portions  to  receive  no 
admixture.  Field  experiments  are  to  be  made  on  different  kinds  of  soil  with  the  dif- 
ferently treated  manures  to  study  their  immediate  and  after  effects  upon  crops.  The 
phosphate  preparations  will  be  especially  manufactured  for  these  experiments  so  as 
to  secure  uniformity  in  composition,  and  they,  together  with  the  other  agricultural 
chemicals,  will  be  liirnished  by  the  Society  free  of  cost.  Other  experiments  are  to 
be  made  on  the  preservation  of  liquid  manure  according  to  the  method  proposed  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Vogel  {Mitt,  dent,  landw.  Ges.,  1892,  pp.  96,  97).  The  number  of  cotiper- 
ators  is  limited  to  sixteen,  and  the  Society  reserves  the  right  of  making  the  selection 
of  these.  At  the  close  of  the  experiments  the  cooperators  will  be  paid  $375,  $300,  or 
$225,  iMJCording  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  experiments. 

Molasses  as  food  for  animals. — Prof.  Maercker  in  a  recent  lecture  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  the  feeding  of  molasses  mixed  with  sugar  beet  diffusion  residue.  The 
molasses  resulting  from  beet  sugar  manufacture  at  present  commands  a  very  low 
price.  It  is  sold  largely  to  establishments  which  work  it  over  for  its  sugar,  potash, 
etc.  Prof.  Maercker  has  tested  its  value  as  a  food  for  animals  when  mixed  with 
sugar  beet  residue  with  very  favorable  results.  It  had  no  ill  effect  on  the  animals 
and  the  easily  digestible  carbohydrates  it  contains  proved  of  value.  He  states  that 
fattening  sheep  may  be  given  8  pounds  of  molasses  per  1,000  pounds  of  live  weight, 
oxen  from  3  to  4  pounds,  and  milch  cows  about  2^^  pounds  without  the  slightest 
danger,  but  that  care  should  be  exercised  in  feeding  it  to  cows  with  calf.  The  mo- 
lasses is  to  be  fed  mixed  with  dried  diffusion  rt«id!ies  in  every  case. 

France. — Pasteur  celebrates  his  seventieth  birthday  December  27.  The  French 
Academy  of  Science  has  idanned  a  testimonial  in  his  honor. 
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The  judgment  of  intelligent  students  of  the  work  of  our  stations  in 
field  experiments  is  well  expressed  by  Prof.  Whitney  in  a  recent  pub- 
hcation  as  follows:  ''There  has  been  no  satisfactory  interpretation  as 
yet  of  much  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  on  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  soils  and  plants,  and  the  results  of  plat  experiments  have 
in  most  cases  been  very  conflicting  and  uncertain."  These  words  sug- 
gest at  the  same  time  an  important  reason  why  field  experiments  seem 
so  barren  of  useful  results.  It  is  because  the  chemist  is  the  only  sci- 
entist who  has  been  called  upon  to- aid  in  planning  these  experiments 
and  examining  their  results.  We  have,  it  is  true,  advanced  a  step  or 
two  beyond  the  notions  of  the  days  of  Liebig,  when  it  was  supposed 
that  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  was  all  that  was  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  crops  to  be  grown  and  the  fertilizers  to  be  applied,  but  the 
evil  traditions  of  that  earlier  time  still  have  a  j)otent  influence.  In 
most  of  the  field  experiments  with  fertilizers  (conducted  by  our  sta- 
tions the  scientific  data  recorded  are  chemical  analyses  of  the  ferti- 
lizers, chemical  analyses  of  the  soil  (even  this  is  often  omitted),  and 
chemical  analyses  of  the  crop.  Aft^r  Mr.  Warington  had  visited  a 
number  of  our  stations  he  expressed  great  surprise  that  so  few  of 
them  were  making  systematic  observations  on  the  soils  on  which  they 
were  conducting  field  experiments.  If  one's  reading  were  confined 
to  accounts  of  field  experiments  by  American  investigators  he  would 
hardly  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  sciences  as  vegetable  physi- 
ology, physics,  and  meteorology.  Is  it  not  strange  that  since  chemical 
studies  have  throw^n  so  much  light  on  the  problems  of  plant  production 
it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  give  at  least  as  much  attention  to  the 
questions  which  lie  in  the  realm  of  these  other  sciences,  especially 
when  we  find  that  the  ever-increasing  mass  of  chemical  data  is  largely 
unintelligible  when  considered  alone!  While  we  keep  the  chemist  as 
busy  as  ever  with  his  agricultural  work,  shall  we  not  give  the  physicist 
and  the  vegetable  physiologist  opportunity  to  apply  their  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  soil  and  the  plant!    But  it  is  not  desirable  that  each 
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of  these  scientists  should  go  off  by  himself  and  do  all  his  work  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  own  laboratory.  We  want  each  to  be  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  all  the  others  and  to  submit  his  methods  and  results  to  their 
inspection  and  criticism.  The  specialist  can  make  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  none  but  specialists  in  the  same  line  can  give  him 
any  helpful  suggestions  regarding  his  work.  More  than  this,  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  science  should  be  represented  in  the  '*  council  of  war" 
when  the  plan  of  attack  on  any  secret  of  nature  is  to  be  made.  Scientists 
in  various  lines  should  take  notes  on  the  engagement  as  it  proceeds, 
and  after  the  contest  is  over  the  causes  of  the  victory  or  defeat  should 
be  considered  by  the  same  council. 

Prof.  Johnson  has  observetl  that  ^'  next  to  temperature  the  water 
supply  is  the  most  influential  factor  in  the  product  of  a  crop. ^  What 
then  shall  we  say  of  a  field  experiment  with  fertilizers  in  which  no  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  temperature  of  air  or  soil,  rainfall,  drainage, 
evai)oration,  circulation  of  soil  water,  or  the  water  requirements  of  the 
crop!  The  physical  conditions  of  the  soil  and  the  fertilizers  would 
seem  to  be  fully  as  important  as  their  chemical  constituents.  Certainly 
the  indiscriminate  application  of  fertilizers  to  a  soil  whose  physical  a« 
well  as  chemical  characteristics  are  not  well  understood,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  unscientific,  and  must  lead  to  disappointment  if  anything  more 
than  mere  indications  of  the  requirements  of  a  soil  or  plant  are  expected' 
There  is  a  certain  usefulness  in  the  emx>irical  application  of  various 
fertilizers  in  a  systematic  way  upon  a  particular  piece  of  land  year  after 
year.  Ko  doubt  the  individual  former  would  do  v»  ell  to  copy  the  station 
l>lats,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent,  on  his  own  farm,  but  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  clear  that  results  of  general  value  can  not  be  obtained 
from  plat  experiments  as  ordinarily  carried  on.  Because  the  chemist 
has  not  been  al>le  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  field  ex- 
periments it  will  not  do  to  reject  scientific  advice;  rather  call  in  the 
whole  faculty  and  insist  on  their  working  in  harmony  until  the  end  is 
secured.  There  are  investigators  in  agricultural  science  who  realize 
the  importance  of  this  concert  of  sciences.  The  work  of  such  men  as 
Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Warington  in  England;  Deherain,  Berthelot, 
Schlosing,  and  Miintz  in  France;  and  Ilellriegel,  Wagner,  and  Wolhiy 
in  Germany  is  convincing  evidence  of  the  good  results  which  may  flow 
from  the  combination  of  chemical  and  physical  inquiries  on  agricul- 
tural problems.  In  our  own  country,  too,  the  student  of  the  works  of 
Johnson  and  Storer  ought  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  such  a 
union  of  scientific  effort.  The  citation  of  a  few  recent  publications  may 
serve  to  show  that  there  is  an  increasing  interest  among  us  in  widening 
the  range  of  our  studies  on  the  complex  questions  involved  in  plant 
production.  Prof.  Whitney  has  recently  published  suggestive  articles 
on  the  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  relation  to  moisture  and 
crop  production  (Weather  Bureau  Bui.  !Ko.  4,  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  rv,  p.- 371). 
Trof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  University  of  California,  has  presented 
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another  pliase  of  the  question  iu  a  bulletin  on  the  relation  of  soil  to  cli- 
P>ate  (Weather  Bureau  Bui.  No.  3,  E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iv,  p.  276).  The  reports 
of  Prof.  F.  H.  King  on  investigations  on  the  movement  of  soil  waters  as 
affected  by  fertilizers  and  tillage  have  brought  out  interesting  facts 
(Annual  Eeports  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  for  1889,  1800,  and  1891,  E. 
S.  R.,  vol.  II,  pp.  432  and  4,42,  and  iv,  p.  121;  Weather  Bureau  Bui, 
Ko.  5). 

While  in  many  cases  it  may  not  be  practicable  or  advisable  to  mate- 
rially change  the  plan  of  field  experiments  already  undertaken  at  the 
stations,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  consider  whether  more  intelligi- 
ble and  valuable  results  would  not  be  obtained  by  supplementing  the 
data  now  being  collected. with  exact  and  regular  observations  on  rain 
fall  and  drainage  and  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  soils  experi- 
mented with.  In  pursuing  such  a  plan  it  might  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  plats  in  use  at  any  one  time,  but  of  course  it  is  the  useful- 
ness and  not  the  extent  of  an  experiment  which  determines  its  value. 


The  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  who  visited  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station  at 
New  Orleans  received  a  good  object  lesson  on  the  control  of  soil  mois- 
ture iu  field  experiments.  Several  acres  of  level  field  are  there  under- 
laid with  a  system  of  pipes,  which  carry  off  the  superfluous  water  after 
rains  and  through  which  water  from  the  Mississippi  River  is  conducted 
to  irrigate  the  experimental  plats  in  dry  weather. 

The  rate  and  amount  of  drainage  can  be  determined,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  water  supplied  by  irrigation.  Data  are  collected  which  show 
the  conditions  of  soil  moisture  promoting  the  most  advantageous  growth 
of  certain  crops  on  such  a  soil,  and  these  conditions  can  be  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  experimenter.  Thus  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  plant  production  can  be  calculated  with  reasonable  acciuracy  in  field 
work  and  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  success  of 
plat  experiments  is  removed.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  use  of 
such  a  system  in  experiment  station  work  to  say  that  it  could  not  be 
used  in  practical  farming.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  stations  to  use  the 
best  methods  for  discovering  general  truths  regarding  the  growth  of 
crops.  To  do  this  the  several  factors  entering  into  plant  production 
must  be  determined  and  the  part  which  each  plays  in  the  growth  of 
the  plant  must  be  ascertained.  Only  by  eliminating  some  of  these 
factors  is  there  any  reasonable  hope  of  getting  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
definite  problems.  The  elimination  should  not  be  made  simply  by  re- 
fusing to  take  these  factors  into  account  in  experuneutal  inquiries. 
This  has  been  the  too  common  practice  in  field  experiments  and  has  in 
many  cases  vitiated  their  results.  But  any  method  by  which  the  value 
of  any  factor  of  plant  growth  can  be  determined  beforehand  or  by  which 
theconditions  under  which  it  contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  can 
be  definitely  controlled  should  be  welcomed  and  adopted. 
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W.  H.  Brewer. 

Practical  breeding  has  become  a  greatly  specialized  art,  and  the 
natural  laws  involved  are  a  very  fit  subject  for  experimental  study  at 
tlie  stations.  Although  the  general  rules  seem  to  be  fairly  well  under- 
stood, nevertheless  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  breeding  are  not 
yet  established  and  will  not  be  until  proved  by  experiments  made  for 
this  special  end  by  trained  biologists  working  according  to  scientific 
methods.  For  example,  it  is  almost  universally  believed  by  practical 
breeders  that  "acquired  characters"  are  sometimes,  or  at  lesist  to 
some  degree,  transmitted  by  heredity,  and  they  ])ractice  accordingly. 
This  belief  has  been  so  widely  shared  by  scientists  that  until  lately  it 
has  been  a  sort  of  scientific  dogma.  Within  a  few  years,  however, 
this  dogma  has  been  questioned  by  a  large  number  of  very  eminent 
biologists,  many  of  whom  deny  it  in  toto  and  claim  that  from  the  very 
nature  and  basis  of  heredity  such  transmission  can  not  take  place 
under  any  circumstances.  Between  the  two  extremes  there  is  a  con- 
siderable following  which  allows  the  possibility  of  the  heredity  of 
"  acquired  characters,"  but  denies  that  it  has  any  practical  value  in 
the  evolution  of  species  in  nature,  and  consequently  plays  no  part  in 
the  improvement  of  breeds  by  art.  This  uncertainty  is  so  far-reaching 
in  its  applications  and  so  important  in  its  economic  results  that  I  sug- 
gest a  few  series  of  experiments  to  be  made  at  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  The  costly  character  of  the  best  stock  used  in  practical 
breeding  and  the  cost  of  the  means  and  appliances  for  breeding  in  its 
most  advanced  practice,  place  this  out  of  reach  of  the  stations.  The 
experiments  I  suggest  may  be  carried  out  with  some  small  and  inex- 
pensive species  of  domestic  animals.  The  experiments  had  better  be 
made  with  mammals  than  with  poultry,  and  the  laws  involved  can  Ik* 
as  well  established  by  experiments  on  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  or  even 
rats  and  mice  as  with  the  most  expensive  trotters  or  Shorthorns. 

The  eminent  Prof.  August  Weismann  and  his  followers  claim  that 
none  of  the  changes  produced  on  an  animal  after  its  birth  are  ever 
transmitted  by  heredity  to  its  offspring,  even  in  the  slightest  degree; 
that  the  changes  in  the  parent  due  to  nutrition,  those  which  follow 
from  increased  or  diminished  function,  the  efiects  of  mutilation,  injury, 
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or  disease,  in  short  of  "any  of  the  external  influences  which  act  upon 
the  body,''  never  are  and  never  can  be,  by  any  possibility,  transmitted; 
that  the  fundamental  causes  of  heredity  absolutely  forbid  it. 

I  have  yet  to  flfid  the  successful  breeder  who  accepts  this  as  an 
established  law  of  nature;  nor  is  it  accepted  by  all  biologists.  I  think 
therefore  that  experiment  stations,  established  for  the  investigation  of 
natural  laws  of  economic  importance,  should  undertake  experiments 
to  find  out  what  is  the  law  involved  in  such  cases.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  experiments  be  carried  along  in  at  least  two  parallel  lines,  one 
to  determine  the  effect  of  nw^r/fion,  the  other  of  function. 

If  rabbits  (for  example)  are  chosen  for  experiment,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  beginning  be  made  with  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
animals  so  that  the  breeding  need  not  be  very  close,  and  that  the 
original  stock  consist  of  several  breeds  (half  a  dozen  or  more),  their 
blood  to  be  variously  mixed  by  crossing  as  the  experiments  go  on,  in 
oi-der  that  the  mongrel  produce  may  have  a  greater  tendency  to  vary 
under  the  conditions  imposed  than  if  but  one  original  breed  was  used 
whose  characters  were  well  fixed  and  more  liable  to  breed  true  to  the 
parent  type.  Let  two  sets  from  the  same  stock  be  bred  separately  and 
the  experiments  be  carried  on  along  two  parallel  lines;  let  one  set  be 
well  fed  during  growth  that  the  mature  animals  may  be  of  good  and 
full  size,  and  let  the  other  be  stunted  during  growth  by  underfeeding. 
Continue  this  for  a  considerable  number  of  successive  generations,  ten 
or  fifteen  at  least,  the  one  series  being  continually  well  fed,  the  other 
continually  underfed,  and  carefully  record  the  results  during  the  prog- 
ress. Also  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  each  sex  produced,  that 
one  phase  of  the  mooted  question  of  the  causes  of  sex  may  be  investi- 
gated at  the  same  time. 

Inasmuch  as  the  whole  increase  of  the  flock  could  not  be  kept,  in 
reducing  the  numbers  from  time  to  time  great  care  should  be  used  that 
selection  as  to  size  be  not  practiced;  average  animals  should  be  selected 
by  weighing  or  in  some  other  satisfactory  way. 

The  outcome  of  such  a  series  of  experiments  would  be  of  vast  im. 
X)ortance  ultimately  in  determining  the  natural  laws  which  underlie  the 
best  treatment  for  growing  animals  intended  for  breeding. 

For  determining  the  influence  of  the  exercise  or  disuse  of  function, 
another  series  is  requisite.  Function  may  be  impaired  by  disuse,  by 
injury  or  mutilation,  by  disease,  or  by  other  causes.  The  most  conven- 
ient and  for  various  reasons  the  best  way  Avould  be  to  impair  function 
by  mutilation.  Suppose  we  use  rabbits  (as  in  the  previously  suirgested 
experiments),  beginning  with  a  considerable  number  of  breeds  and 
crossing  them  until  we  have  a  mongrel  stock  of  the  different  breeds 
variously  intermingled.  Let  us  from  the  beginning  amputate  some 
one  limb,  soon  after  birth,  of  each  animal,  always  amputating  the  cor- 
responding limb,  e.  g.,  the  left  fore  leg  or  the  right  hind  leg — not  the 
left  of  one  animal  and  the  risrht  of  another,  but  always  the  correspond- 
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ing  limb.  Pursue  this  for  at  least  ten  or  fift^eu  successive  generations 
and  record  the  results.  Some  other  injury  might  be  more  convenient, 
as  the  extirpation  of  an  eye,  inasmuch  as  there  are  several  recorded 
cases  of  alleged  transmissions  of  injury  to  the  eye.  If  mutilation  be 
objected  to,  then  resort  to  the  more  troublesome  process  of  preventing 
use.  Tie  up  or  in  some  other  way  prevent  the  use  of  one  limb  or  the 
use  of  one  eye  from  birth  on,  and  note  the  effect,  if  any,  on  successive 
generations.  While  such  interference  with  function  is  not  precisely 
the  reverse  of  exercise  and  training  (as  shown  in  the  development  of 
speed  in  trotters  and  milk  in  cows),  yet  the  laws  involved  are  the  same, 
and  would  be  of  great  scientific  interest  as  well  as  of  practical  impor- 
tance. It  seems  to  me  that  experiments  on  the  removal  of  some  organ 
of  little  use  to  the  animal  in  domestication,  such  as  cutting  off  the  tail 
or  an  ear,  would  not  fulfill  the  best  condition  for  experiment.  There  is 
too  little  function  involved.  A  number  of  other  lines  of  experiment 
readily  suggest  themselves,  but  I  have  long  had  this  matter  in  mind, 
and  on  the  whole  the  directions  I  have  indicated  seem  the  most  pra<^- 
ticable,  fair,  and  promising  of  results.  And  there  can  be  no  complete 
science  of  breeding  until  the  fundamental  laws  are  established. 

While  on  this  subject  I  wish  to  suggest  a  line  of  observations  to  be 
recorded  at  those  stations  where  cows  are  bred  and  where  milk  is 
tested.  There  is  much  assertion,  but  I  know  of  no  extensive  recorded 
observations,. as  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  milking  of  the  dam  on 
the  milking  capacity  of  the  offspring.  Let  a  record  be  kept  of  the 
successive  calves  of  each  cow  to  see  if  on  the  average  the  earlier  calves 
are  as  good  milkers  as  the  later  ones;  or  i£  there  is  any  difference, 
wherein  does  it  lie.  Observations  on  the  offspring  of  any  one  cow  are 
of  little  value;  recorded  observations  on  many  would  be  of  much  value 
in  establishing  a  rule. 
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CHEMISTET. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor, 

Laboratory  notes,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  Sta,  Report  for  1691^  pp.  55- 
58), — Sampling  butter  for  analysis  (pp.  55,  56). — To  ascertain  whether 
butter  as  worked  for  the  market  is  sufficiently  mixed  to  admit  of  a  single 
sample  representing  it,  tests  were  made  in  which  triplicate  and  quad- 
ruplicate samples  of  butter  from  different  lots  were  analyzed.  These 
tests  showed  that  the  butters  tested  were  "  of  very  uneven  composition, 
and  that  several  samples  from  the  same  butter,  all  carefully  taken,  may 
vary  among  themselves  in  per  cent  of  fat  more  than  two  butters  from 
diflferent  sources." 

The  Adams  method  for  fat  determination  (p.  56). — A  comparison  was 
made  between  the  Adams  method,  using  fat-free  paper  and  ordinary 
filter  paper  corrected  for  its  tat  content,  and  the  Beimling  centrifugal 
method.  "In  twenty-nine  out  of  thirty  two  comparisons  the  unex- 
tracted  paper  with  constant  subtracted  gave  higher  results,  the  average 
being  +0.08  per  cent.  It  also  gave  higher  results  on  the  same  samples 
than  the  Beimling  centrifugal  method  by  +0.073.  The  latter  averaged 
0.015  higher  than  the  S.  &  S.  fat-free  paper." 

It  has  been  stated  that  "  after  milk  has  been  put  on  paper  the  paper 
yields  up  more  of  its  substance  to  absolute  ether  than  it  did  at  first." 
Investigations  at  the  station  have  shown  that  "  the  addition  of  a  few 
grains  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the  milk  prevents  it  from  having  this 
action  on  the  paper  and  allows  a  constant  to  be  obtained  and  used." 

Method  of  making  neutral  ammonium  citrate  and  triammoninm  cit- 
rate by  direct  weight  (p.  57). — A  method  is  described  for  preparing  the 
neutral  ammonium  citrate  used  to  dissolve  reverted  phosphoric  acid. 
"  The  method,  though  less  satisfactory  [than  Huston's  method],  was 
worked  out  at  this  station  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  work."  The 
method  consists  in  first  making  triammoninm  citrate  by  mixing  citric 
acid  and  ammonia  of  known  strength  in  their  equivalent  proportions, 
and  then  adding  citric  acid  until  the  point  of  neutrality  is  reached. 

Results  of  the  use  of  triammonium  and  strictly  neutral  ammonium 
citrates  in  fertilizer  analysis  (pp.  57,  58). — A  comparison  of  these  two 
reagents  in  the  case  of  fourteen  diflferent  fertilizers  showed  that  on  an 
average  the  triammonium  citrate  dissolved  0.23  per  cent  less  than  the 
neutral  ammonium  citrate,  the  difterence  in  one  ease  amounting  to  1.23 
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percent.    The  only  ease  in  which  the  triammonium  citrate  di^v«|j 
more  was  with  fertilizers  containing  Redonda  phosphate. 

'*A  series  of  analyses  using  strictly  neutral  and  slightly  alkafiw' 
citrates  (2  c.  c.  of  20  per  cent  ammonia  to  100  c.  c.  eitrat**)  on  Bedtinda 
phosphate  (46.03  per  cent  total  phosphoric  iicid),  averaged  2?>^*1  percai^     _ 
reverted  phosphoric  ai^id  using  neutral  and  41.72  per  cent  reverted 
phosphoric  acid  using  the  alkaline  citrate." 

Use  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  drying  silage  samples  (p.  58). — It  is  sug- 
gested to  sprinkle  the  aci<l  over  samples  of  silage  before  drying  them  to 
insure  against  loss  of  nitrogen.  Tests  made  of  drying  samples  with  ui 
without  this  treatment  indicated  that  there  may  be  "a  loss  of  fwm^ 
to  5  percent  of  the  total  nitrogen  present  unless  acid  is  used  to  pievdi 
this  disassociation.'' 


METEOROLOGT. 

Climatology  of  North  Carolina,  H.  B.  Battle,  C.  F.  Yon  Hebb 
MANN,  and  R.  Nunn  {Xorth  Carolina  Sta,,  Climatology  of  North  fVrv- 
lina^  pp.  184 J  maps  i). — This  report  inchides  a  brief  history  of  the  ^orth 
Carolina  State  weather  service;  a  report  of  the  work  done  during  the 
year  1891;  annual  meterological  summary  for  1891;  tables  of  normate 
for  the  StaU^;  index  of  meteoroh>gical  observations  made  in  North  Caro- 
lina from  1820  to  1891,  inclusive;  tables  of  monthly  mean  temperature 
and  monthly  rainfall  at  stations  in  North  Carolina  from  1820  to  1891, 
inclusive;  tornadoes  in  North  Carolina  from  1826  to  1892;  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of  North  Carolina;  and  a  general 
sketch  of  the  climate  of  North  Carolina.  The  meterological  suinmai^' 
for  1891  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Summary  of  meteorological  obsen'ations. 


Pressure  (inclu«) : 

nigb«'st 

Lowent 


Moiin  . 


Temperature  (degrets  F.) : 
Highest 


Lowest 
Daily  range . 


{yoraali 
Tear  1891.       '^^^ 


30.89  (Xov  19) 
29. 34  (Nov.  2?) 


30.11 


100  (June  17) 
3  (Dec.  ;»> 
19.3 


Mean .V.7 


Humidity  (per  cvnt) : 

Mean 76.8 

Prei'ipitation  (Inches):  . 

Total I    .V» ,  55 

Greatest  monthly 20. 20  (Fob.) 

Least  monthly ;      0. 10  (Oct.) 

Wind:  I 

Prevailing  direct  ion SW 

Maximum  velocity  (miles  lor  hour)  78 

Weather: 

Clear  or  partly  cloudy  days I  239 

Cloudy  and  i-ainy I  126 


».« 


59LI 
7i8 

SW 
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The  normal  climatic  comlitions  for  Korth  Carolina  have  been  calcu- 
lated by  combining  all  the  reliable  observaticms  from  1872  to  1801,  in- 
clusive.   The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Normals  for  Norfh  Carolina, 


Pressure  (inches) 

Teraperatnrc  (degrees  F.) 

Mean  maximum 

Mean  minim  um , 

Daily  range 

Humiditv  (percent) 

Rainfall  (inches) 

Wind  direction 

Hourly  velocity  (miles) 

Number  of  cloudless  days 

Number  of  partly  cloudy  days 

Number  of  cloudy  da.vM 

Number  of  days  on  which  0.01  inch  or  more  of  rain 
fell 


Nuni-  ,  I  I  I  I  I 

berof     Jan.  I  Fob.   '  Mar.     Apr.  i  May.    June, 
years,  I  i  I 


30.17 
40.8 
50.3 
33.9 
16.4 
70.7 
4.52 
SW 
8.5 
8 
12 
11 


30.13 

30.  05 

44.3 

48.0 

5  4.  8 

50.7 

37.4 

39.0     ' 

17.4 

17.7     i 

73.8 

70.4     ' 

4.25 

4.90 

SW 

SW 

9.3 

9.5 

8 

10 

9 

11 

11 

10 

11 

12 

30. 02 

57. 7 

69.2 

48.8 

20.4 

G9.4 

3.84 
SW 

8.8 
12 
11 


12  I  14 


July.    Aug.  I  Sept.  I   Oct. 


30.01 
06.9 
I  78.3 
I  57.7 
'  20.6 
I  72.6 
4.20 
I  SW 
I  7.8 
t  10 

i  13 

8 
11 


30.03 

74.4 

84.7 

65.6 

19.1 

74.5 

4.34 
SW 

7.0 

9 
14 

7 


I 


Nov.      Deo.     Year. 


Pressure  (inohci) ;  30.02  30.03 

Temperature  (doj^rces  F.) 77.  8  i  75. 8 

Mean  maximum 87. 4  ,  85. 2 

Mean  minimum 69. 0  ;  67. 6 

Daily  range i  18  4  18.6 

Humidity  (per  rent) 75.8  78  6 

Rainfall  (inchos) 5.44       6.09 

Wind  direction SW  :    SW 

Hourly  velocity  (iiiile.M) '    0.7        6.6 

Numlier  of  cloudless  days I  10  ;  10 

Numl>er  of  partly  cloudy  days 14  ;  12 

Number  of  cloudy  days  '....* 7  9 

NunilMfr  of  days  ou  which  0.01  inch  or  more  of  raiu  j 
fell 13  13 


30.08  . 
70.2    I 
80.  2 
62.4    I 
17.8 
78.3 

4.65 

NE   I 

7.0 
11        ' 
11        I 

8 


30.09 

59.7 

70.1 

50.6 

19.5 

76.2 

3  66 

NE 

7  5 

14' 

9 

8 

8 

30.13 

30.16 

30.08 

49.7 

42.7 

59.0 

6-).  8 

54.0 

69.3 

42.5 

36.4 

50.9 

18.3 

17.6 

18.4 

73.  5 

74.7 

74.6 

3,40 

4.00 

53.29 

NE 

NE 

SW 

7.5 

7.6 

7.8 

12 

11 

123 

10 

11 

137 

8 

9 

103 

8 

10 

130 

The  adaptability  of  the  climate  of  North  Carolina  to  human  comfort  and  physical 
well-being  is  evident  from  the  preceding  snmmary .  To  the  diversity  of  meteorologi- 
cal features  corresponds  as  wide  a  variety  of  vegetable  products,  both  natural  and 
cultivated.  Plants  whose  natural  habitat  is  lower  Canada,  such  as  the  white  pine 
and  spruce,  are  found  in  the  forests  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  State  the  palmetto  and  magnolia  of  semitropical  origin.  The  climatic  cou- 
ditioDS  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  great  variety  of  crops,  as  cotton,  corn, 
tobacco,  and  small  grains,  which  are  the  staple  crops  of  the  State,  as  well  as  almost 
every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable . 

Meteorological   summary  for  August  and   September,  1892 

{Massachusetts  State  Sta.  Bal  No.  44,  Oct.,  1802,  p.  1). — A  general  sum- 
mary of  observations,  with  brief  notes  on  the  weather. 

Meteorological  observations,  G.  D.  Warner  (Massachxisetts  Hatch 
Sta.  Meteorological  Bui.  No.  46^  Oct.,  1892,  pp.  4). — A  daily  and  monthly 
summary  for  October,  1892,  of  observations  at  the  meteorological 
observatory  of  the  station* 
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WATER— SOILS. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor. 

Analyses  of  drinking  water,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  Sta.  Report  for 
1891^  p,  47). — Tabulated  analyses  of  35  samples  of  well,  spring,  pond, 
and  lake  water  from  different  localities  in  Vermont. 

The  soils  of  Oregon,  G.  W.  Shaw  {Oregon  Sta.  Bid.  No,  21  j  Oct., 
1892j  pp.  20). — Discussions  of  the  need  of  soil  investigations,  relation 
of  geology  to  agriculture,  origin  of  soils,  classification  of  soils,  and  topog- 
raphy and  geology  of  the  State  are  accompanied  by  mechanical  and 
chemical  analyses  and  descriptions  of  nineteen  representative  soils  of 
the  bottom,  hill,  tide,  and  beach  lands  of  western  Oregon,  principally 
of  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  two  soils  of  eastern  Oregon. 

The  work  reported  was  done  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  to  make  a  com- 
plete agricultiual  and  mineral  survey  of  the  State,  but  has  not  yet  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  admit  of  definite  conclusions  being  drawn. 

The  State,  comprising  an  area  of  96,000  square  miles,  lies  between  117*^  and  125'^ 
west  longitude  and  42^  and  46^  north  latitude.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  eastern 
and  western  Oregon  by  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  eastern  portion  is  about  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  embraces  about  two  thirds  of  the  State.  That 
j)art  of  the  State,  together  with  a  part  of  Washington,  often  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
'*  Inland  Empire  '■  since  it  is  so  surrounded  by  various  mountain  systems.  The  west- 
ern portion  may  well  be  divided  into  a  northern  and  southern  portion,  the  tirst  of 
which  comprises  the  great  Willamette  Valley  and  a  portion  of  the  co;ist  mountains. 
Throughout  the  entire  western  portion  of  the  State  there  is  a  multitude  of  small 
streams,  furnishing  an  ample  flow  of  water  during  the  entire  season.  The  Willamette 
Valley,  embracing  about  5,000,000  acres,  is  by  far  the  largest  valley  in  the  State.  It 
is  about  130  miles  in  length  by  60  in  width,  and  extends  from  a  low  range  of  hills  on 
the  south  (Calipooias)  to  Portland  on  the  north.  To  show  how  well  watered  is  this 
valley  it  may  be  stated  that  over  forty  streams  feed  the  Willamette  in  its  course, 
and  the  stream  is  navigable  f(»r  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  soils  of  the  valley  may  be  classified  under  two  general  heads,  viz,  those  of  the 
foothills  and  those  of  the  bottom  lands  extending  along  each  bank  of  the  river.  The 
former  comprise  a  belt  of  rolling  land  extending  nearly  around  the  prairie  and  merg- 
ing into  the  mountains.  The  prevailing  soils  are  of  basaltic  origin  mixed  with  more 
or  less  sandstone  soil  on  the  west  side.  The  purely  basaltic  soils  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  hilltops  whell3  they  are  generated.  All  the  '*  bottom  land"  is  of  an  alluvial 
nature  and  varies  greatly  in  depth,  from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet.  It  is  made  up 
of  the  washings  from  the  hills,  and  consists,  as  one  would  infer  from  the  above,  of  a 
decomposed  volcanic  substance,  somewhat  basaltic  in  nature,  mixed  with  sand  and 
a  large  amount  of  alluvial  deposit  and  vegetable  mold  or  "liiimus,'^  the  last-named 
substance  being  the  more  abundant  in  this  portion  of  the  State  because  of  the  larger 
rainfall.     *    «     * 

As  we  pass  into  the  southern  division  of  western  Oregon  Mesozoic  strata  are  prom- 
inent. *  *  *  As  the  rocks,  so  the  soils  here  are  quite  varied,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  a  half  dozen  ditferent  soils  on  160  acres.  The  predominating  soil  of 
this  portion  seems  to  be  a  red  clay,  which  terminates  in  the  high  plateaus.  Hla^'k 
loams,  with  vegetable  dc^bris,  are  found  along  the  principal  valleys,  where  granitic 
soil  is  not  uncommon. 
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FERTILIZERS. 

W,  H.  Beal,  Editor. 

Anal]r8es  of  fertilizers,  B.  B.  Voorhees  {New  Jersey  Stas,  Bui. 
No.  89,  Oct.  lOy  1692j  pp.  40). — Tables  give  the  analyses  and  valuation 
of  248  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  compound  fertilizers, 
ground  bone,  dissolved  bone,  soot,  wool  waste,  wood  ashes,  muck, 
ashes,  and  marl. 

The  average  composition,  selling  price,  and  commercial  valuation 
of  complete  fertilizers  for  1891  and  1892  are  given  in  the  following  tabu- 
lation: 


Tears. 

ToUl 
nitrogen. 

Total 
phos- 
phorio 
acid. 

Available  Insoluble 
phos-         phos- 
phoric   1    phoric 
acid.          acid. 

fo.--.  pi'i- 

Station 

VfllUH- 

tiun. 

1»1 

2.71 
2.74 

10.12 
10.38 

7. 29            2. 83 
7. 70            2. 67 

4.21         134.23 
4.50          34.19 

$25.  HI 

1892 

25  CO 

The  average  selliug  price  is  practicaUy  identical  with  tliat  of  last  year,  while  tlio 
gain  in  quality  is  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  any  decrease  due  to  tlio  use  of  the 
lower  values.     •    »    • 

This  year  the  average  selling  price  per  ton  [of  ground  bone]  is  $31.35,  and  the  sta- 
tion's valuations  $33.78.  In  1891  the  average  selling  price  was  $31.99  and  the  sta- 
tion's valuations  $31.97.  A  decided  gain  is  observed  in  both  directions,  viz,  an 
increase  in  valuation  of  $1.81  per  ton  and  a  decrease  in  average  selling  price  of  84 
cents  per  ton.  Last  year  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  difTerent  grades  was  practically  identical  with  the  station's  schedule  of  prices; 
this  year  the  cost  is  about  8  per  cent  lower  than  the  schedule.  *  *  *  'fhe  results 
of  the  analyses  of  dissolved  bone  are  in  accord  with  those  secured  in  previous  years, 
viz,  that  these  products  furnish  readily  available  forms  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  the  majority  of  comi)lote  fertilizers. 

Fertilizer  inspection  in  Rhode  Island,  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  B.  L. 
Habtwell  {Rhod^e  Island  8ta.  Bui  No.  19,  Sept.,  1892,  pp,  61-70).— 
Analyses  of  41  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  compound 
fertilizers,  wood  ashes,  muriate  of  pota.sh,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  together 
with  comments  on  the  compliance  with  guaranties  in  1891  and  1892. 
The  figures  show  an  improvement  in  this  regard  during  1892. 

Analyses  of  licensed  fertilizers  (T'er mow f  ISta.  Riportfor  1891,  pp. 
35-37).— An  abstract  of  Bulletin  No.  23  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol. 
Uj  p.  744). 

Analyses  of  miscellaneous  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hills  (  Vermont  8ta, 
Report  for  1891,  pp.  45,  46). — Tabulated  analyses  of  muck,  wood  aslies, 
limekiln  ashes,  bone  meal,  tankage,  muriate  of  potash,  and  compound 
fertilizers. 

11804— No.  6 2 
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FIELD  CROPS. 

A.  C,  True,  Editor, 

The  relation  of  number  of  eyes  on  the  seed  tubers  of  potatoes 
to  the  product,  J.  C.  Arthur  (Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  No.  4:2,  Nov.,  1892^ 
pp.  lOo-llSj  figs.  4). 

Synopsis. — Selected  date  from  experiments  during  three  years  are  given,  showing 
the  number  of  stalks  per  eye  produced  from  cuttings  having  from  one  to  four 
eyes,  and  from  whole  tubers;  the  number  of  stalks  as  related  to  the  weight  of 
the  seed  materials  in  cuttings  and  whole  tubers;  the  effect  of  bisecting  the 
eyes  on  the  number  of  stalks  produced ;  and  the  relation  of  the  number  of  stalks 
per  hill  to  the  yield.  In  general  it  appears  that  within  certain  limits  the  yield 
will  increase  with  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  cuttings  used  for  seed,  and 
that  the  exact  number  of  eyes  per  cutting  is  relatively  unimportant.  Bisecting 
the  eyes  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  number  of  stalks. 

Experiments  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  number  of  eyes  on 
tbe  seed  tnber  of  potatoes  to  the  product  have  been  conducted  at  the 
station  during  the  past  three  years  on  the  following  plan: 

From  a  very  large  supply  of  seed  material  only  perfect  tubers  of  uniform  shape 
[are  selected].  These  are  assorted  according  to  weight.  For  each  grade  a  variation 
of  A  ounce  is  allowed ;  thus  all  tubers  ranging  between  f  ounce  and  IJ  ounces  are 
put  into  the  1-oiince  grade;  all  between  1^  and  If  ounces  into  the  l^-ounce  grade ;  all 
between  If  and  21  ounces  into  the  2-ounce  grade,  and  so  on  up  to  the  largest  tubers 
obtainable.  When  pieces  of  tubers  are  used  as  seed  material  they  are  taken  only 
from  the  central  part  of  the  tuber  unless  otherwise  specified,  and  are  trimmed  care- 
fully until  brought  to  the  exact  weight  desired. '  In  order  to  secure  as  uniform  con- 
ditions of  growth  as  possible,  the  planting  is  done  in  hills  3  feet  ^part  each  way  un- 
less otherwise  specified.  The  record  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  stalk  above  the 
ground,  of  the  number  of  stalks,  and  of  the  yield  is  kept  for  each  hill  separately. 

From  the  mass  of  data  collected  the  materials  for  this  bulletin  have 
been  selected.  In  tbe  following  table  is  given  the  number  of  stalks  per 
eye  produced  when  the  seed  tubers  are  cut  into  pieces  weiglung  40 
grams  (about  IJ  ounces)  each: 

Number  of  stalks  compared  with  number  of  eyes,  cut  tubers. 


Dat«  of 
plant- 
ing. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
June 
June 
.hinc* 
Jiniti 
June 
June 
Juno 
Juno 
June 
June 
June 


Variety. 


I    tuber.     <>iP»e^f«- 


Burhank 

do 

do 

Beaut V  of  Hebron, 
rlo 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Hurlinnk  . 


.do. 


Ounces. 
2 


40 
40 
40 
1« 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


w*.i-o^l.f  ^""niber  Stalks 
J7^'l   «f»^>e.  ;   per 
*     perpiew.,  piece. 


O  rains. 
40 
40 
40 
'JO 
20 
20 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


Stalks 
per  ejk  o. 


4.2 
2.6 
1.7 
1.4 
1.0 
0.8 
2.2 
1.2 
1.5 
1.3 
2.1 
1.3 
1-2 
1.2 
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This  gives  for  1,  2,  3,  and  4-eye  pieces,  cut  to  a  uniform  weight  of  40  grams,  an 
average  of  3.29,  2,  1.54,  and  1.25  stalks  to  the  eye,  respectively,  being  3.3,  4,  4.6,  and 
5  stalks  per  piece.  This  makes  it  apparent  that  when  the  weight  of  the  pieces 
remains  constant  the  number  of  stalks  per  eye  rapidly  decreases  the  more  eyes 
the  piece  contains,  and  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  stalks  per  piece  somewhat 
increases. 

[Keeping  the  number  of  eyes  constant,  we  find  that]  two  pieces  (80  grams)  with 
one  eye  each  will  give  nearly  as  many  stalks  as  one  piece  (40  grams)  with  two  eyes ; 
that  three  pieces  (120  grams)  with  one  eye  each  will  give  about  twice  as  many  stalks 
as  one  piece  (40  grams)  with  three  eyes;  and  that  four  pieces  (160  grams)  with  one 
eye  each  will  give  not  much  more  than  twice  as  many  stalks  as  one  piece  (40  grams) 
with  four  eyes.  From  this  it  appears  that  increasing  the  number  of  pieces  and 
thereby  increasing  the  total  weight  of  the  seed  material  increases  the  number  of 
stalks  for  any  certain  number  of  eyes,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion.  We  may  look 
at  the  matter  in  quite  another  way  by  comparing  ondivided  pieces  with  the  same 
number  of  eyes  but  of  different  weights.  Thus  40-gram  pieces  give  more  stalks  to 
the  piece  than  20-gram  pieces  having  the  same  number  of  eyes ;  but  the  limited  data 
makes  close  comparison  impossible.     *    *    * 

Now  as  pieces  of  uniform  weight  give  but  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  stalks 
by  increasing  the  number  of  eyes  to  a  piece,  and  as  the  Increase  in  weight  of  the 
pieces  will  in  itself  cause  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  stalks,  it  is  apparent 
that  when  pieces  increase  both  in  weight  and  in  number  of  eyes  at  the  same  time 
the  weight  of  the  piece  will  be  the  more  important  factor. 

When  whole  tubers  were  used  for  seed  the  results  were  as  indicated 
in  the  following  table: 

Number  of  stalks  compared  with  number  of  eyes,  whole  tubers. 


Date  of  plant- 
ing. 


Variety. 


Number 
of  tubers. 


May    2, 1891     Burbank 

Do I ilo.. 

Do ' do.. 

Mav  2:j,  1892  ; do 

Do 

Do 

Do ' 

Do I 

Do 1 

Do 

Do 

June  'io,  1892 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


I 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bfaiitv  of  Hebron  . 
do 

do 

do 


10 
6 

11 
5 
6 
8 
8 
5 
8 
8 

a 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Average 

weight  of 

tubers. 


CHrams. 
43 
43 
43 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 


Nninl»«r  Average 
of ?le^  immberof 
er  Xi  ''^^^^l^' 


per  piece. 


10 
10 
11 
12 
13 
17 
18 
10 
20 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
11 
13 
15 
17 


General 
average 
of  stalks 
per  tuber. 


5.5 
5.3 
5.6 
5.8 
5.0 
6.9 
5.6 
5.8 
5.1 
5.8 
5.8 
10.81 
10.5 
11.5 
11.9 
11.7 
9.9 
10.8 
10.5 
8.6 


5.5 


5.7 


11.3 


10.0 


This  table  brings  out  the  fact  very  strikingly  that  whfen  the  tubers  are  of  the  same 
variety  and  weight  the  number  of  shoots  does  not  perceptibly  increase  with  the  in- 
crease of  eyes  on  the  tuber.  Tliis  is  probably  not  in  anywise  due  to  the  fact  that 
the.pieces  are  uncut  tubers,  but  chiefly  to  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  nutri- 
ment  available  for  each  eye.      »    *    » 

One  apparent  discrepancy  requires  a  word  of  comment.  The  number  of  stalks 
from  71-gram  tubers  is  but  sliglitly  larger  than  the  number  from  43-gram  tubers, 
while  from  85-grara  tubers  the  number  is  about  twice  as  great.  This  irregularity  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  temperature,  moisture,  or  some  such  factor  intro- 
duced by  conducting  the  experiments  upon  diff'erent  dates.  How  much  influence 
these  factors  may  exert  can  not  be  estimated,  as  no  exact  data  are  available. 
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The  far  greater  importance  of  the  weight  of  the  seed  material  than  of  the  ni 
of  eyes  present  in  determining  the  number  of  shoots,  has  now  been  made  erj 
Further  data  may  now  be  brought  forward  to  show  that  in  practice  the  paztkilMr 
number  of  eyes  upon  a  piece  is  of  slight  moment,  while  the  weight  is  highly 
taut. 

If  seed  material  is  cut  into  pieces  of  definite  weight,  without  regard  to  the 
borof  eyes,  of  course  assuming  that  each  piece  is  not  wholly  without  eyes,  deiaitv 
relations  will  be  found  to  exist  between  the  weight  of  the  piece  planted  and  thi 
number  of  stalks  it  gives  rise  to. 


Kuniber  of  stalks  compared  with  weight  of  seed  material,  ct^i  tuhers. 

Date  of  plant- 
ing. 

•                        Variety. 

Weight 

of  parent 

tnbor. 

Nmnber 
of  pieces. 

Weicfat  i   Stalk* 
of  pteoe.  perpMOk 

Apr.  19,  1890 
Apr.  30,  1890 

White  Star 

(htneet. 
(?) 

6 

1 

80 
20 
40 
77 
106 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
39 

QtmrnM. 

» 
30 

ao 

30 
20 
40 
00 
60 
100 
00 
00 

2.4 

Durbank  

do 

Do    

do 

L^J 

Do 

do 

L* 

Apr.  23,  1891 
Do  

do 

do 

4.t 

Do 

Do 

do 

do 

5« 

r  i 

Do 

do 

T.3 

Apr.  28,  1891 
Apr.  30,  1892 

do 

do 

11 
5.1 

These  data  show  that  pieces  of  the  same  weight  give  approximately  the 
number  of  shoots,  even  when  cut  from  different-sized  tubers,  while  pieces  increaoBg 
in  weight  in  a  regular  series  from  20  to  LOO  grams  give  an  increasing  number  «f 
shoots.  A  still  further  inspection  will  show  that  the  increase  in  the  nnmbwa/' 
Hhoot'S  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  piece,  whidi  is 
essentially  what  was  found  in  the  case  of  pieces  cut  to  eyes. 

Numheir  of  stalks  compared  with  iceight  of  seed  material,  whole  tnher9. 


Date  of  plant 
ing. 


Mav    3,1890 

Do 

Do 

Apr.  20, 1891 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mav  23,1892 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Variety. 


Burbnnk. 

do.. 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do.. 

do  .. 

do. 


I  Beantv  of  Ilobron. 
'  do  . 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Xumber 
of  tubers. 

weight  of! 
tnbe». 

1 

Ouneer. 

40 

14 

40 

3f 

40 

41 

40 

1 

40 

1| 

40 

a 

40 

3 

20 

4 

20 

5 

40 

3 

40 

n 

40 

3 

40 

3i 

40 

4 

40 

41 

40 

5 

40 

5* 

1 

ofstaas 

perCobef. 


&« 
&f 
If 

4.4 

5.1 
II 
«.3 

C4 
if 

5.7 
II 
T.# 
7.1 

8-5 


[These  figures  indicate  that]  the  heavier  the  tuber  the  more  shoots  it  will  soii 
out.  Further  inspection  will  show  that  the  same  law  of  restricted  increase  h<^d« 
true  as  in  the  case  of  cut  tubers.  The  law  may  be  stated  as  follows:  A  series  <rf 
tubers  or  pieces  of  tubers  increasing  in  weight  by  a  constant  arithmetical  differeoWj 
will  give  rioc  to  Hhoots  whose  numbera  form  a  series  the  t<»rms  of  which  betfi 
decreasing  ratio  to  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  first-named  series. 
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Tbe  data  tliiis  far  given  go  to  show  that  in  cutting  seed  potatoes  the 
weight  of  the  piece  is  the  only  thing  which  needs  to  be  considered. 
To  answer  the  objection  that  by  cutting  pieces  of  equal  weight  some  of 
the  eyes  would  be  cut  in  two  and  thus  destroyed,  the  following  experi- 
ment is  cited: 

Pieces  were  cnt  to  weigh  20  grams  each,  half  the  number  coiit4iiuing  one  eye  to 
the  piece  and  half  containiag  two  eyes;  another  set  was  prepared  iu  the  same 
manner,  except  that  the  pieces  were  cut  to  weigh  40  grams  each.  Half  the  pieces 
containing  one  eye  to  the  piece  and  also  half  containing  two  eyes  were  then  cut  in 
two  so  as  to  divide  each  eye  through  the  middle,  and  the  whole  number  planted  in 

the  open  ground. 

Effect  of  hiseciing  the  eyes  of  a  potato  tuher. 


Variety. 

Weight 
of  piece. 

Number 

of  eyea 

per  piece. 

Number  that  grew. 

Average  number  of 
stalks  per  piece. 

DateoftriaL 

Eyes 

whole.  10 

pieces. 

Eyea 
bisected, 
8  pieces. 

Eyes 
whole. 

Eyes 
bisected. 

Jnne  25,1392. 
Do 

Burbank 

Oram*. 
20 
20 
40 
40 

1 
2 

1 
2 

11 
16 
16 
16 

7 
7 
0 

7 

1.3 
2.7 
2.2 
2.8 

2.0 

do 

4.0 

Do 

do 

2.7 

Do 

do 

3.7 

Not  only  did  most  of  the  pieces  with  bisected  eyes  grow,  but  they  produced  in 
every  instance  more  shoots  than  those  with  eyes  undisturbed.  This  apparently 
augmented  growth  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact,  which  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  that  increasing  the  number  of  pieces  planted  also  increases  the  number  of 
stalks,  but  in  a  diminished  ratio.     *     *     • 

Each  half  of  a  bisected  eye  produced  nearly  as  many  stalks  as  each  whole  eye. 
This  need  not  seem  odd  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  potato  eye  is  in  reality  ma<le 
np  of  a  group  of  buds,  only  one  or  two  of  which  usually  grow,  and  that  cutting 
through  this  group  would  most  likely  leave  uninjured  buds  upon  each  piece  iu 
viablis  condition. 

The  relation  between  the  number  of  stalks  and  the  yield  is  shown  in 
the  following  summary  of  an  experiment: 

Number  of  stalks  per  hill  compared  mth  the  yield. 


Variety. 


•sj 


to 


is 

9  to 


Average  number 
of  tubers  per  hill. 


Average  weight  of 
tul>er8  per  hill. 


Yield  per  acre. 


QQ 


I 


Borbnnlc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Be*mtr  of  Hebron 

iDo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Oz. 

1 

l» 

3 

3J 

4 

2 

f 


4.3 
4.9 
6.5 
6.7 
7.9 
8.4 
9.5 
9.6 
11.0 
4.9 
5.7 
6.3 
7.0 
7.6 
8.5 
8.9 


5.8 
7.9 
9.6 
11.6 
12.6 
15.2 
17.3 
18.4 
19.4 
15.1 
16.9 
18.6 
18.2 
,20.4 
21.6 
22.4 


4.5 
5.2 
6.1 
7.9 
8.2 
10.2 
10.4 
11.2 
12.2 
8.3 
9.8 
10.9 
10.4 
11.8 
12.4 
13.8 


1.3 
2.7 
8.5 
3.7 
4.4 
5.0 
6.0 
7.2 
7.2 
6.8 
7.1 
7.7 
7.8 
8.6 
9.2 
8.6 


Or. 

212 

374 

467 

518 

635 

673 

915 

967 

983 

883 

953 

1,015 

1,072 

1.213 

1,282 

1,265 


Or. 
90 
125 
156 
201 
212 
188 
273 


235 
278 
289 
323 
364 


Or. 
122 
249 
311 
317 
423 
485 
642 
685 
674 
674 
718 
737 
783 
890 
918 
882 


Buih. 


92 
113 
120 
163 
172 
175 
157 
169 
181 
191 
216 
228 
225 


Bush. 
16 
23 
28 
36 
38 
84 
49 
50 
55 
37 
41 
50 
52 
58 
65 


Bush. 
22 
44 

55 
56 
75 
86 
114 
122 
120 
120 
128 
131 
139 
158 
163 
157 
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There  is  a  uniform  increase  in  the  average  number  of  stalks  per  hill  to  correspond 
with  the  increased  size  of  the  seed  tuber  used.  With  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  stalks  per  hill  there  is  also  a  practically  uniform  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
product,  whether  cou^idored  as  total  yield  or  separated  into  small  and  large 
tubers.    »     »     * 

We  have  therefore  finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  weight  of  the  piece 
is,  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  eyes,  the  all-important  factor  in  preparing  seed 
materia],  and  that  within  certain  limits  heavier  pieces  give  larger  yields. 

Ensiling  turnips  ( Vermont  8ta.  Report  for  1891^  p,  88), — A  trial 
of  ensiling  turnips  resulted  disastrously. 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  composition  of  crops,  J.  L.  Hills 
( Vermont  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  50-54). — For  three  successive  years 
corn,  peas  and  oats,  and  rye  have  been  grown  on  16  differently  fertilized 
plats,  and  analyses  made  of  the  crop  to  determine  the  amount  of  ferti- 
lizing ingredients  removed  by  the  crop  on  different  plats.  The  results 
for  the  three  years  as  summarized  in  two  tables  "  seem  to  indicate  that 
phosphoric  acid  was  most  needed  on  this  soil  and  with  these  crops,  and 
that  it  lasted  longer  and  gave  better  returns  than  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. The  soluble  forms  on  the  whole  did  better,  but  similar  money 
yalue  in  the  insoluble  forms  might  have  done  as  well.'^ 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor, 

Alfalfa  root  rot,  G.  W.  Curtis  {Texas  Sta.  Bui  JVo.  33,  S^t,  1892, 
pp.  211-215). — The  cause  of  tbis  disease  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  '^  root  rot  of  cotton,"  which  was  described  under  the  name  Ozo- 
nium  aurieomum  in  Bulletin  No.  7  of  the  Texas  Station  (E.  S.  E.,vol.  i, 
p.  318).  In  the  field  the  disease  spreads  from  a  center  Jn  an  almost 
perfect  circle  at  a  rate  of  50  or  60  feet  per  season,  completely  killing  all 
plants  in  such  an  area.  Plowing  around  such  patches,  even  at  quite  a 
distance  from  where  the  disease  is  manifest,  had  no  effect  in  check- 
ing its  spread.  During  the  cool  season  the  dying  of  the  plants  ceases, 
to  begin  again  upon  the  return  of  hot,  dry  weather.  An  examination 
of  the  roots  shows  that  the  fungus  first  attacks  the  crown  and  works 
downward  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  10  inches,  beyond  which  the  roots 
seem  unaffected.  The  identification  of  the  fungus  was  made  by  G.  F. 
Atkinson.  He  says:  "I  am  absolutely  certain  that  one  of  the  fungi 
which  I  find  in  the  alfalfa  roots  sent  me  is  identical  with  the  Ozonium 
aurieomum,  described  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Texas  Station  for  1889 
[also  in  Bulletin  No.  7].  »  *  *  Besides  this  I  have  found  two  other 
fungi,  one  a  saprophytic  mucor,  which  probably  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disease,  the  other  an  exceedingly  active  parasite,  which  I  have  re- 
cently separated  from  young  cotton  plants  which  had  rotted  off  at  the 
crown."  Sowing  salt  plentifully  in  cotton  fields  seems  to  have  lessened 
the  loss  from  root  rot  and  the  same  agent  is  to  be  tried  on  alfalfa. 
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Kerosene  will  also  be  tried.  It  is  expected  tliat  tbe  alfalfa  may  be 
killed  where  this  fungicide  is  used,  but  that  the  progress  of  the  disease 
will  also  be  stopped. 

Report  of  botanist  of  Vermont  Station,  L.  E.  Jones  ( Vermont  Sta. 
Report  for  1891,  pp,  1:28-113), — The  subjects  reported  upon  are,  (1)  use 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  potato  rot  and  potato  blight,  (2)  comparative 
tests  of  fungicides  for  potato  blight,  (3)  a  new  potato  disease,  (4) 
treatment  for  apple  and  pear  scab,  (5)  apple  rust  and  cedar  apples^ 
(6)  ar-spot  disease  of  Baldwin  apples,  (7)  brown  rot  of  plums,  (8)  oat 
smut,  (9)  effect  of  various  fungicides  upon  seed  corn,  (10)  lettuce  mil- 
dew and  rot,  (11)  Vermont  weeds.  The  notes  on  the  potato  blight  and 
rot,  a  new  potato  disease,  apple  and  pear  scab,  and  oat  smut  are  con- 
tinuations or  abridgments  of  articles  in  Bulletin  No.  28  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  R.,  vol.  nr,  p.  891).  In  the  comparative  tests  of  fungicides  for 
potato  blight  and  rot,  four  formulas  w^ere  used,  (1)  the  standard  Bor- 
deaux mixture^  (2)  a  weaker  Bordeaux  mixture,  containing  33  gallons 
of  water  instead  of  22;  (3)  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate;  and  (4)  a 
glue  mixture,  the  formula  of  which  is  sodium  carbonate  12  ounces, 
copper  sulphate  10  ounces,  liquid  glue  8  ounces,  and  wat^r  45  gallons. 
The  fungicides  were  used  in  five  potato  fields.  Through  a  misunder- 
standing only  those  potatoes  dug  from  the  vines  treated  with  the  full- 
strength  Bordeaux  mixture  were  measured  for  compaiisou,  and  the 
increase  was  26  per  cent  over  the  yield  in  the  untreated  rows.  Both  the 
ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  and  the  glue  mixture  injured  the  leaves 
to  a  considerable  degree.  The  experiment  with  apple  rust  as  caused 
by  cedar  apples  is  in  the  same  line  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Annual 
Keport  of  the  station  for  1890  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  479). 

A  spot  disease  of  the  Baldwin  apple,  which  has  become  quite  common 
throughout  the  State,  is  mentioned.  The  apples  showed  sunken  spots 
the  size  of  a  pea  or  larger. 

The  flesh  underneath  the  spot  showed  brown  discoloration  for  ^  inch  or  more  in 
depth,  and  this  discolored  portion  was  quite  bitter  to  the  taste.  Specimens  of  the 
diseased  apples  placed  in  a  moist  chaml)er  soon  developed  small  grayish  pustules  at 
or  near  the  center  of  the  spot,  the  pustule  being  from  ^^^  to  i  inch  in  diameter. 
Microscopic  examination  of  these  pustules  showed  their  fungous  nature,  and  their 
general  occurrence  upon  the  center  of  the  brown  spots  indicated  a  direct  causal 
connection  of  the  fungus  with  the  spot. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ellis,  of  Newfield,  New  Jersey,  identified  the  fungus  as  being  probably 
DothideapomigmOy  Schu. 

Owing  to  a  la<jk  of  material  the  study  of  the  fungus  was  not  com- 
pleted, but  will  be  continued  another  year.  Inquiry  fails  to  fiud  any 
notice  of  this  disease  except  on  the  variety  from  which  it  receives  its 
name. 

A  description  of  the  brown  rot  of  plums,  caused  by  MonUia  fructi- 
gena,  is  given,  together  with  an  account  of  the  method  by  which  the 
spores  are  carried  over  the  winter  and  suggestions  as  to  remedial  treat- 
ment.   Details  of  experiments  made  with  oats  treated  for  smut  are 
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given.  They  were  carried  on  during  the  past  season  on  tlie  plan  set 
forth  in  Bulletin  No.  28,  referred  to  above. 

The  effect  of  several  fungicides  on  the  vitality  of  seed  ex)rn  is  given. 
Treatment  of  2  varieties  of  corn  with  water  heated  to  from  100^  to  150*^  F. 
was  attempted,  with  the  following  result:  One  variety  of  low  vitality 
was  injured  by  treating  it  with  water  heated  above  120°;  below  that 
temperature  the  treatment  seemed  beneficial ;  with  the  other  variety 
no  perceptible  eifect,  even  for  the  highest  temperature,  w^as  noted. 
Soaking  the  seed  in  Bordeaux  mixture  was  somewhat  beneficial.  Soak- 
ing for  fifteen  minutes  in  copper  sulphate  solutions  had  no  effect.  If 
this  treatment  was  continued  for  an  hour  or  longer  the  seed  was  injured. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  occurrence  of  lettuce  mildew  {Peronospora 
gangliformis)  and  lettuce  rot  (Botrytis  vulgaris)  in  the  greenhouse  of  the 
station.  Fumigation  with  sulphur  removed  every  trace  of  the  former. 
The  rot  was  much  worse  ui)on  some  varieties  than  upon  others,  the 
"  head  "  varieties  being  the  only  ones  attacked. 

A  list  of  forty-two  of  the  weeds  of  Vermont  is  given,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  considered  as  the  "worst  weeds:  '^  Quack  grass  {Agra- 
pyrum  repens)^  white  daisy  {Chrysanthemum  Leucanthewum)^  charlock 
(BraMica  spp.),  live  forever  (Antennaria  plantaginifolia),  hawkweexi 
(Hieraceum  aurantiacum)j  lance-leaved  plantain  (Planta^o  Jaticeolata)^ 
wild  carrot  (Daucus  carota)^  brake  (Osmunds  cinnamomea),  yellow  dock 
(Rumex crispus),  and  Canada  thistle  (Cnicus  arvensis). 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  pear  tree  psylla,  M.  V.  Slingerland  (Is^ew  Tori-  Cormll  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  44,  Oct.,  1892j  pp.  161^186,  figs.  8). 

SyuopHxs. — A  report  of  studios  and  observations  on  the  pear  tree  paylla  (Psylla  pyri- 
cola)  by  the  author  under  the  following  heads:  Past  history;  classification;  indi- 
cations of  presence;  appearance  and  life  history,  including  a  detailed  account 
of  a  single  generation  from  breeding-cage  experiments ;  methods  of  repression ; 
technical  descriptions  of  nymph  and  adult  forms;  and  bibliography  and  syn- 
onyms. A  shorter  account  of  these  investigations  was  published  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  in  Insect  Life,  vol.  v,  pp. 
100-103. 

The  pear  tree  pnylla  was  introduced  into  Connecticut  fix)m  Europe 
in  1832,  and  has  been  quite  widely  distributed  over  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  United  States  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In 
1891  it  did  great  damage  to  pear  orchards  in  certain  localities  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  Trees  attacked  by  this  insect  show  a  weak- 
ened vitality  early  in  the  season.  The  new  growth  is  restricteil  and 
soon  begins  to  wither.  Tlie  leaves  turn  yellow  and  by  midsummer 
very  many  of  the  leaves  and  half-formed  fruits  have  fallen  to  tlie 
gnmnd.  Immense  quantities  of  a  sweet  fluid  called  honeydew  cover 
the  twigs,  branches,  and  trunks  of  the  trees.  This  honeydew  is  at  first 
clear,  but  is  soon  filled  with  a  black  tungus  (Fumago  salicifiu). 
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The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the  article  in  Insect  Life  above 
referred  to : 

The  adult  insect  measures  scarcely  3  nira.  in  len«<th,  is  very  active,  and  strikingly 
resembles  a  cicada  in  miniature.  The  nymphs  are  oval,  exceedingly  flat,  of  a  light 
yellowish  color  when  young,  but  becoming  blackish,  with  distinct  markings  when 
full-grown  The  light  yellowish  oylindrical-ovat«  <^gg«j  which  are  scarcely  visible 
to  the  unaided  eye,  are  attached  by  a  shoi-t  stnlk  near  the  larger  end  and  have  along, 
slender  thread  projecting  from  the  smaller  end. 

My  observations  upon  this  pest  began  in  December,  1891.  At  tliat  time  adults  and 
a  few  uymphs  were  found  hidden  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  the  pear  trees;  no 
eggs  were  found.  The  hibernatiug  adults  were  Avatched  and  the  trees  carefully  ex- 
amined at  various  times  during  the  winter,  but  no  eggs  were  laid  until  about  April 
10,  when  the  adults  were  frequently  seen  in  copulaticyi.  These  eggs  were  laid  in  the 
creases  of  the  younger  branches  about  the  bases  of  terminal  buds.  Eggs  on  branches 
brought  into  the  insectary  at  this  time  hatched  in  eleven  days,  but  in  the  field  the 
nymphs  did  not  emerge  until  about  May  10,  when  the  leaves  had  begun  to  unfold. 
The  minute  creatures  immediately  crawled  as  far  as  possible  into  the  leaf  axils  and 
began  sucking  the  sap.  This  seems  to  bo  the  favorite  point  of  attack  through  the 
season,  and  uymphs  are  invariably  found  in  the  leaf  nxils  or  on  the  stems  of  the 
fruit,  unless  very  numerous,  when  they  cluster  about  the  branches  just  below  the 
leaves  or  along  the  midrib  of  the  leaves.  They  prefer  the  younger  and  tenderer 
branches  and  leaves,  which  often  droop  early  in  the  season  from  the  excessive  loss 
of  sap  occasioned. 

By  careful  observations  upon  isolated  individuals  I  have  found  that  the  nymplis 
molt  five  times,  including  the  one  at  which  the  adult  insect  appears. 

Adults  of  the  fii*at  spring  broo<l  began  to  appear  about  June  1.  For  two  days  after 
emerging  they  were  of  a  greenish  color  and  then  took  on  the  characteristic  red  and 
black  markings.  Eggs  from  thes^  adults  were  plentiful  about  June  15  and  were 
found  on  the  underside  of  the  younger  leaves,  usually  partially  hidden  in  the  pubes- 
cence along  each  side  of  the  midrib.  Adults  of  this  second  brood  appeared  in  about 
thirty  days,  or  July  15.  There  will  thus  be  at  least  three  and  probably  four  broods 
during  the  season.  During  the  summer  all  stages  of  the  insect  may  be  found  on  the 
trees,  owing  to  the  overlapping  of  the  broods. 

The  summer  forms  of  the  adults  are  smaller  and  less  intense  in  coloring  than  the 
hibernating  adults.  In  the  former  the  firont  wings  are  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  the 
veins,  even  in  dark  specimens,  are  light  yellow,  while  the  front  wings  of  the  latter 
are  nearly  transparent,  with  dark  shades  in  the  cells  and  very  dark  brown  or  black 
veins.  After  a  careful  comparison  of  both  forms  with  the  descriptions  of  the  four 
known  pearpsyllas,  pyriypyricolaj  pynsugaj  and  simulanSj  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
insect  in  question  is  PnyUa  2>yrico1ay  and  that  Peylla  nimilans  is  the  winter  variety  or 
hibernating  form  of  pyricola. 

Last  year  the  nymphs  were  so  numerous  by  Jane  15  that  the  honeydew  secreted 
covered  the  branches  and  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  usual 
black  fungus,  which  gave  the  trees  a  very  smoky,  unhealthy  appearance.  The 
honeydew  appears  to  be  secreted  only  by  the  nymphs,  but  in  what  manner  I  do  not 
know.  The  excrement  and  honeydew  are  distinct,  the  former  having  a  firm,  whitish 
appearance^  while  the  latter  is  clear  like  water.  I  think  both  secretions  come  from 
the  anns. 

With  a  view  to  finding  an  effective  means  of  destroying  this  pest,  eggs 
w.ere  dipped  into  kerosene  emulsion  (full  strength  and  diluted  with  three 
parts  of  water  heated  to  130o  F.),  undiluted  kerosene,  tuiT)en tine  emul- 
sion (dUuted  with  three  parts  of  water),  undiluted  turpentine,  crude 
carbolic  acid  emulsion  (diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water),  resin  wash 
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(triple  strengtli  and  heated  to  130^  F.),  whale-oil  soap  (double  strength), 
sulphate  of  potash  wash  (double  strength),  concentrated  potash  (1  pound 
to  1  gallon  of  water),  and  undiluted  benzine.  In  all  cases  the  eggs 
hatched  a  few  days  after  treatment. 

Nymphs  dipped  in  kerosene  emulsion  were  killed  even  when  the 
emulsion  was  diluted  with  twenty-five  parts  of  water.  Spraying  ex- 
periments with  the  kerosene  emulsion  were  also  successful. 

liy  carefully  examining  the  trees  before  and  soon  after  spraying,  it  was  estimated 
tliat  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  nymphs  were  killed  by  one  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion  diluted  with  twenty-five  parts  of  water.  Some  of  tlie  nymphs  had  by  this 
time  become  nearly  full  grown,  but  these  were  as  quickly  and  effcctuaUy  destroyed 
as  were  the  young  ones.  The  habit  of  the  nymphs  of  feeding  in  the  leaf  axils  made 
it  easier  for  the  spray  to  reach  them;  the  liquid  would  naturally  run  down  the  leaf 
petioles  and  twigs  and  gather  in  the  axils,  and  thus  become  very  etfective.  It  was 
found  that  2quai-t8  of  the  dilution  was  sufficient  for  a  large  dwarf  tree;  and  thirteen 
such  trees  could  easily  be  sprayed  in  hal  f  an  hour  with  a  knapsack  sprayer.  It  would 
of  course  take  more  time  and  material  to  spray  the  large  standard  trees,  but  the 
whole  cost  for  each  tree  would  not  be  more  than  1  cent  a  tree  for  time  and  ma- 
terial.    »     *     » 

The  honey  dew  did  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  insecticide  this  year — 1892. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  hard  showers  fell  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  The  rain  washed  off  much  of  the  secretion.  This  fact  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  fruit  growers  in  spraying  for  the  pest.  Spray  soon  after  a 
heavy  rain  storm  if  possible;  a  shower  soon  after  spraying  will  not  lessen  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  emulsion  a«  the  nymphs  are  killed  almost  instantly.     *     ♦     * 

The  best  time  to  spray  is  early  in  the  spring  just  after  the  leaves  have  expanded. 
In  1892  about  May  15  was  the  best  time.  Then  this  first  brood  of  nymphs  had  all 
emerged  and  were  exposed  in  the  axils.  It  was  this  first  brood  that  did  the  most 
damage  in  1891.  Therefore  it  is  very  important  that  the  insect  should  be  checked 
early  in  the  season. 

The  white  grub,  G.  H.  Perkins  {Vermont  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp. 
144-155). — Accounts  of  observations  by  the  author  on  the  life  history 
of  species  of  Lachnosterna  prevalent  in  Vermont,  and  notes  on  experi- 
ments for  their  repression. 

Until  recently  all  writers  have  declared  that  the  Lachnostet'na  larv®,  the  white 
grubs,  complete  their  growth  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  and  then  in  a  short 
time  change  to  beetles.  Our  observations  show  very  conclusively  that  this  is  not 
true,  but  that  the  larv®  get  their  full  growth  during  the  early  summer,  enter  the 
chrysalid  state,  and  emerge  as  perfect  beetles  late  in  the  summer  or  early  in  the  fall. 
They  remain  more  or  less  dormant  during  the  winter  in  the  ground,  a  few  coming 
from  the  ground  in  the  fall,  but  most  not  until  the  following  spring.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  spring  and  the  beetles  die  in  early  summer. 

Mites,  thought  to  be  of  the  genus  Tyroglyphus  or  Ehizoglyphus,  were 
observed  on  the  legs  of  larva?  dug  from  the  ground  early  in  March. 
The  fungus  Cordyceps  ravenelii  was  on  larvae  dug  April  2.  Larvse  of 
three  sizes  were  found  in  the  ground  at  the  same  time. 

Altogether  several  hundred  larvai  were  collected  and  placed  in  boxes,  where  they 
could  be  watched.  They  continued  in  excellent  condition  throughout  the  summer, 
but,  with  two  exceptions,  showed  no  indication  of  pupation  until  September.  These 
two  made  cells  and  pupated  early  in  May.  The  rest  were  all  changed  to  beetles  by 
the  last  of  September.    There  was  no  appreciable  change  in  size  or  appearance  of 
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the  large  larvao  during  the  summer,  although  as  they  were  supplied  with  turf  they 
did  not  lack  food.     »     »     * 

The  first  heetles  appear  usually  about  the  first  of  May,  but  unless  the  season  is 
unusually  early  they  are  not  at  all  abundant  until  the  middle  of  May  or  oven  later. 
After  the  middle  of  May  the  numbers  increase  until  after  the  first  of  June,  when 
usually  there  is  a  decrease.  Few  are  seen  after  the  last  of  June  until  the  new  brood 
makes  its  appearance  as  a  few  stragglers  in  September,  October,  or  even  November. 
These  last  probably  all  perish  from  cold ;  some  certainly  do. 

The  common  species  here  are  Lachnosterna  dubiaf  Smith,  and  L.  fuaoa^  Froh.  Very 
much  less  common  are  L.  grandis,  Smith,  L.  arcnatUf  Smith,  L.  insperaia,  Smith, 
and  L.  rugosa,  Mels.     Usually  more  males  than  females  were  taken. 

LarvcB  kept  for  a  week  in  frozen  ground  in  January  were  killed. 
Other  similar  experiments  gave  the  same  results.  "Yet  some  of  the 
grubs  dug  from  frozen  ground  in  March  were,  to  all  appearances,  not 
injured.'' 

Grubs  kept  for  weeks  in  sand  almost  entirely  free  from  vegetable 
matter  were  not  starved.  Dryness  of  the  soil  injures  the  grubs  and 
if  long  continued  destroys  thein.  Potash  salts  were  not  especially 
injurious  to  the  grubs  unless  used  in  large  quantities.  Salt  and 
wood  ashes  were  unsuccessfully  used  as  insecticides  for  these  grubs. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  and  kerosene  emulsion  were  effective.  Ants, 
frogs,  raccoons,  and  other  enemies  ot  the  grub  are  mentioned. 

Notes  on  insecticides,  Gr.  H.  Peukins  ( Vermont  8ta.  Report  for 
1891 J  pp.  155-159).— Brief  notes  on  the  author's  experience  with  Paris 
green,  kerosene  emulsion,  and  potash  salts.  Naphthaline  has  been 
found  to  be  an  efificient  repellent  of  moths,  while  pyrethrum  and  cedar 
chips  were  of  no  use  for  this  i)urpose. 
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E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

i  Analyses  of  maple  sugar  and  feeding  stuffs,  J.  L.  Hills  {Ver- 
mont 8ta.  Report  for  1691 ,  pp.  48,  49). — Results  of  the  determination 
of  sugar  in  61  samples  of  maple  sugar,  and  analyses  of  the  following 
feeding  stufts:  Hay  from  tall  fescue,  red  top,  alfalfa,  orchard  grass, 
Bhode  [sland  boAt  grass,  fowl  meadow  oat  grass,  fowl  meadow  grass, 
timothy,  green  barley,  damaged  corn  meal,  mixed  meal,  corn  germ  feed, 
cream  gluten  feed,  and  animal  meal.  The  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
different  samples  of  maple  sugar  ranged  from  70  (very  wet)  to  99.5  (white 
granulated  crystal). 

iSxperiments  in  feeding  steers,  O.  C.  Geohcieson,  F.  O.  Burtis, 
and  W.  Shelton  {Kansas  8ta.  BuL  No.  31^  Sept.^  189 o,  pp.  51-98, 
plates  8). 

Synopsis, — A  comparison  on  font  lots  of  five  steers  each  of  stall-feeding  and  feeding  in 
the  yard  in  winter,  of  whole  corn  and  corn  meal,  and  of  corn  meal  and  a  rich 
nitrogenous  grain  mixture.  After  six  months'  feeding  the  animals  were  sold 
and  slaughtered.  All  were  fed  at  a  financial  loss.  The  lot  fed  the  nitrogenous 
ration  wero  pronounced  in  much  the  hest  condition  and  produced  gain  at  rela- 
tively the  lowest  cost  for  food.    The  results  were  in  favor  of  stall-feeding,  and 
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indicate  that  the  expense  of  fattening  may  be  considerably  increased  by  outdoor 
feedin;^  in  winter.  The  results  as  to  the  relative  value  of  whole  corn  and  corn 
meal  were  inconclusive.  The  experiment  calls  attention  to  the  losses  which 
may  result  from  feeding  steers  beyond  a  certain  weight,  showing  that  beyond 
a  certain  point  the  amount  of  food  required  per  pound  of  gain  in  weight 
increased  considerably. 

The  questions  for  which  answers  were  sought  in  this  experiment  were: 
"Is  the  exclusive  corn  diet,  which  is  well-nigh  universal  in  tliese  States, 
the  cheapest  way  of  finishing  beeves  for  market?  Is  there  anything 
gained  by  sheltering  fattening  beeves!  Do  we  get  better  returns  from 
com  meal  than  from  whole  corn?"  Twenty  grade  Shorthorn  steers, 
three-year-olds,  selected  from  a  herd  of  nearly  two  hundred,  were  di- 
vided into  four  lots  of  live  animals  each.  Two  lots  were  fed  on  whole 
corn,  com  fodder,  and  prairie  hay,  one  lot  being  confined  in  the  barn 
and  the  other  in  an  open  yard  containing  a  shed  open  on  the  south 
side.  The  other  two  lots  were  fed  in  the  barn,  one  receiving  corn  meal, 
cx)rn  fodder,  and  prairie  hay,  and  the  other  a  mixture  of  corn  meal,  lin- 
seed meal,  bran,  shorts,  corn  fodder,  and  prairie  hay.  The  feeding 
lasted  from  November  30  to  May  30.  The  amount  of  food  given  was 
rejrulated  by  the  appetite  of  each  animal.  The  nutritive  ratios  of  the 
rations  of  the  several  lot«  were  as  follows :  Mixed-grain  ration  1 :  6.27  to 
1:  5.92,  corn-meal  ration  1:  11.16,  whole-corn  ration  1:  12.06  tol:  12.87. 
The  average  weight  of  the  steers  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  was 
1,200  pounds,  and  the  average  cost  $3.29  per  100  pounds  live  weight. 
The  steers  were  weighed  separately  each  week. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  the  steers  were  sold  to  the  Armour 
Packing  Company  at  Kansas  Oily,  and  data  were  secured  as  to  the 
dressed  weight  and  intestinal  fat  in  the  case  of  each  steer.  The  lot 
fed  mixed  grain  were  sold  at  $4.20  and  the  other  lots  at  $4.10  per  hun- 
dred weight.  Summaries  are  tabulated  for  each  steer  of  the  food  eaten, 
fluctuations  in  live  weight,  cost  of  food,  water  drank,  dressed  weight, 
shrinkage  in  dressing,  and  intestinal  fat;  and  tlie  financial  result  is 
given  for  each  lot.  The  cost  of  food  is  based  on  ear  corn  at  47  cents, 
cx)rn  meal  at  55  cents,  shorts  at  54  cents,  bran  at  40  cents,  linseed  meal 
at  $1 .35,  tame  hay  at  25  cents,  cornstalks  at  12 J  cents,  and  prairie  hay 
at  17  J  cents  per  100  pounds. 

A  condensed  summary  of  the  results  follows: 

Summary  of  resulis  of  feeding  trial  witk  steers. 


Lot  1,  mixed-graiu  ration 

jAyt  2,  coru-raeal  ration 

Lot  3,  wlioU»-torn  ration,  in  barn 
Lot  4,  wliolc-corn  ration,  in  yard 


Average 
gain  in 

live 
weight. 


Food  con- 

earned  per  pound 

of  gain. 


Grain. 


Coarse 
fodder. 


Total 

cost  of 

food  per 

lot. 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds.  I 

4:15.6 

10.0 

3.2  1 

208.0 

13.3 

3.5 

284.2 

14.1 

4.7 

312.8 

15.3 

2.8 

$155.00 
105.56 
104.27 
126.01 


Selling 
price 
per  lot. 


$341.40 
2W.30 
800.53 
300.  &3 
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In  the  financial  statement  no  account  is  taken  of  the  cost  of  feeding 
or  the  value  of  the  manure.  All  four  lots  were  fed  at  a  financial  loss, 
this  loss  ranging  with  the  different  lots  from  $15.48  with  lot  3  to 
$37.21  with  lot  4. 

"  The  showing  on  the  block  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  lot  1  [mixed 
grain  ration].  Several  good  judges  of  meat,  who  examined  and  com- 
pared the  carcasses  after  slaughtering,  had  no  great  <lifiiculty  in  pick- 
ing out  the  best  fed  lot.  Aside  from  being  the  heaviest,  the  meat  was 
thicker  and  the  fat  more  abundant  and  better  distributed.  The  car- 
casses of  the  other  three  lots  did  not  differ  in  appearance  to  any 
marked  degree,  but  the  figures  show  some  diflference  in  favor  of  those 
fed  indoors.*^ 

The  food  nutrients  consumed  per  pound  of  gaiii^are  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Food  nutrlentg  per  pound  of  gain  in  live  weight. 


CiRin  in 
Hive  weight. 


IM  1,  November  30  to  February  22 

Ufi  1,  February  22  to  May  30 

Lot  2,  November  30  to  May  30 

Lot  3,  Norember  30  to  May  30 

Lot  4,  November  30  to  May  30 


Pound*. 
1,213 
005 
1,340 
1,421 
1,501 


Consamed  per  pound 
of  gaiu. 


Protein. 


Pounds.    I 
0.968  , 
L570 
0.941 
0.909  I 
0.934 


Carbohy- 
drates. 


Poundt. 
6.00 
9.33 
10.51 
10.97 
12. 02 


With  the  exception  of  the  second  period  of  lot  1,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  as  the  animals  ripened  more  and  more  nouriMhment  was  required  for  each 
pound  of  gain,  there  is  here  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  protein 
required  to  make  a  pound  of  gain,  regardless  alike  of  the  dilFerence  in  gain  and  the 
difference  of  carbohydrates.  I  have  nowhere  in  works  on  feeding  seen  this  relation 
of  protein  to  gain  pointed  out,  and  I  venture  to  call  attention  to  it  here  because  it 
may  be  of  much  practical  importance.  It  suggests  that  the  feeder  should  base  his 
valuation  of  any  feed  almost  exclusively  on  the  amount  of  digestible  protein  it  con- 
tains, and  instead  of  buying  it  by  the  bushel  or  by  the  hundred  weight,  he  should 
buy  it  at  so  much  per  pound  of  digestible  protein,  precisely  as  artificial  fertilizers 
arebougbt  for  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  they  contain. 
It  is  a  confirmation  of  the  practical  value  of  the  *' feeding  Jitandards"  as  a  guide  in 
feeding,  and  is  in  fact  simply  a  presentation  of  the  same  principle  in  a  different 
form.  That  the  amount  of  protein  required  for  a  pound  of  gain  increases  ;is  the  ani- 
mal jipens  is  proven  by  the  diminished  gaiu  for  the  fee<l  consumed.  In  this  con- 
nection the  following  figures,  which  are  deduced  from  the  tables  of  lot  1,  will  be  of 
interest : 

Grain  eaten  per  pound  of  gain. 

Pounds. 

After  56  days 7.30 

After  84  days 8. 07 

After  112  days 8.40 

After  140  days 9. 01 

After  168days 9.27 

After  182  days 10.00 
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This  simply  coufirras  what  is  known  to  every  feeder,  that  it  costs  more  to  finish  a 
steer  off  than  it  does  to  give  him  the  main  portion  of  his  weight.  It  shows  that  the 
greatest  profit  is  likely  to  be  made  if  the  cattle  are  marketed  as  soon  as  in  fairly 
good  condition,  other  conditions  being  equal.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  but  little 
encouragement  for  feeders  to  bring  highly  finished  cattle  on  the  market.  The  pack- 
ers do  not  pay  enough  more  for  that  class  of  cattle  to  pay  for  the  extra  feed  it  re- 
quires to  put  them  in  condition  and  leave  the  same  margin  of  profit  to  the  feeder 
that  he  can  realize  on  an  animal  in  only  moderate  flesh. 

[As  between  barn-feeding  and  yard-feeding,  although  lot  4  fed  in  the  yard  gained 
more  than  lot  3  fed  similarly  in  the  barn,  they  shrunk  more  in  transportation  to 
Kansas  City,  so  that  the  two  lots  weighed  the  same  at  the  time  of  sale.] 

Each  steer  in  the  yard  ate  844  pounds  more  corn  than  the  steers  similarly  fed  in 
the  bam,  and  also  somewhat  more  of  the  rough  feed.  [It  cost]  12  bushels  of  corn  at 
33  cents  a  bushel,  or  $4  more  per  head  in  feed  to  feed  outdoors  than  it  did  in  the 
bam.  Whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  pay  this  tribute  to  cold  weather  under  outdoor 
management  than  to*  invest  it  in  shelter,  each  feeder  must  decide  for  himself. 
It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  on  the  whole  the  season  was  very  favo- 
rable to  outdoor  feeding.  *  •  »  The  gain  was  very  light  during  the  coldest 
weather.     «     *     * 

[As  between  whole  com  (lot  3)  and  com  meal  (lot  2)]  it  required  only  0.8  pound 
more  ear  corn  than  corn  meal  to  each  pound  of  gain.  »  *  «  xhe  test  can  not, 
however,  be  considered  conclusive.  The  steers  were  not  accustomed  to  com  meal, 
and  for  some  time  after  the  experiment  began  they  did  not  eat  enough  to  maintain 
their  weight.     »     *     * 

Lot  1,  fed  on  the  **  balanced  ration  "  in  the  bam,  as  described  elsewhere,  stands  out 
conspicuously  in  comparison  with  the  others.  They  laid  on  flesh  much  more  rap- 
idly and  on  a  much  less  weight  of  feed  for  the  gain  made.  •  «  *  They  ate  well ; 
they  seemed  to  relish  the  feed;  they  did  not  suft'er  from  indigestion  or  scours,  as  was 
the  case  with  a  few  of  the  others  for  brief  periods.     *    ♦    • 

The  feeding  of  this  lot  proves  that  the  balanced  ration  will  fit  cattle  for  market 
much  more  rapidly  than  corn,  and  that  it  is  unprofitable  to  continue  the  feeding 
much  beyond  the  period  of  rapid  gain.  While  they  gained  1,213  pounds  during  the 
first  twelve  weeks,  they  gained  only  965  pounds  during  the  last  fourteen  weeks,  and 
that,  too,  on  a  considerably  richer  feed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  description  of  the  experiment  photographic 
reproductions  are  given  of  two  steers  from  each  lot. 

Feeding  experiments  with  steers,  0.  A.  Goessmann  {Massachu- 
setts State  8ta.  Bui  No.  41,  Oct.,  1892,  pp.  2-16).— These  experiments 
were  in  the  same  hue  as  a  i)revious  one  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  40  and 
the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  station  for  1891  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  162,  and 
IV,  p.  67),  namely,  the  estimation  of  the  cost  of  producing  beef  in  the 
case  of  growing  steers. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  indicated  that  on  the  same  pation 
yearling  steers  made  a  higher  rate  of  gain  than  two-year  olds,  and  that 
in  order  to  fatten  beef  profitably  at  the  current  market  prices  much 
care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  and  compounding  the  feeding  stufi's 
used. 

The  present  trial  was  with  two  yearling  grade  Shorthorn  steers, 
weighing  600  and  675  pounds  respectively,  and  last^^d  from  December, 
1889,  to  March,  1891.  This  time  is  divided  into  three  periods,  the  first 
winter's  feeding,  the  summer  pasturing,  and  the  second  winter's  feed- 
ing.   During  the  first  winter's  feeding  the  steers  received  at  dififerent 
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times  sugar  beets,  corn  fodder,  corn  stover  or  silage,  and  wheat  bran  with 
gluten  meal,  or  with  linseed  meal  or  com-and-cob  meal.  In  the  summer 
they  were  turned  out  to  pasture,  and  the  second  winter  they  received 
wheat  bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  hay,  to  which  barley  meal  and  barley 
straw  were  added  at  different  times.  Analyses  with  reference  to  both 
food  and  fertilizing  ingredients  are  given  of  all  the  feeding  stuff's  used. 
In  calculating  the  financial  results  account  is  taken  of  the  value  of  the 
fertilizing  ingredients  of  the  food,  and  the  following  prices  are  used: 
Wheat  bran  $16.60  (first  winter)  and  $23.50  (second  winter),  gluten 
meal  $23,  old-process  linseed  meal  $27.50,  cotton -seed  meal  $27.50, 
corn-and-cob  meal  $16.60,  barley  meal  $30,  corn  stover  $5,  corn  silage 
$2.75,  corn  fodder  $7.50,  barley  straw  $5,  roots  $4  to  $5,  and  hay 
$12  to  $15  per  ton,  and  pasturage  40  cents  per  head  per  week.  The 
steers  were  bought  at  3J  cents  per  pound  live  weight.  Full  data  for 
the  experiment  are  tabulated.  A  summary  of  the  gains  in  weight  for 
each  period  is  as  follows : 

Live  weight  of  steers. 


Weight  at 

beginning 

'  of  period. 


First  winter: 

Steerl 

Steer2 

Sommer  pasturage 

Steerl 

8teer2 

Second  winter : 

Steerl 

Steer2 


I      Pounds. 
675 


1,020 
023 


Gaiii  in  Average 
wei«?ht  dur-  daily  gain 
iug  period,    in  weiglit. 


Poundt. 
220 
240 

125 
83 

308 
231 


Pounds. 
1.53 
1.07 

0.87 
0.68 

1.00 
1.4:i 


The  steers  were  fed  at  a  financial  loss.  The  first  winter  there  was  a 
profit  not  quite  equal  to  the  value  of  the  estimated  manure;  on  pas- 
turage there  was  a  loss  of  about  3  cents  each  per  day,  and  the  second 
winter  the  financial  results  were  less  satisfactory  than  the  first  winter. 

"The  results  of  the  second  feeding  experiment  emphasize  the  state- 
ment made  in  connection  with  the  report  of  our  first  experiment, 
namely,*cheaper  and  more  efficient  fodder  rations  than  most  of  our 
grass  lands — ^meadows  and  pastures — can  furnish  have  to  be  devised 
to  render  the  production  of  beef  for  our  markets  remunerative." 

Soiling  crops  and  feeding  experiments  with  soiling  crops,  C.  S. 
Phelps  (Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Bnl.  JVb.  9j  Nov.,  1892,  pp.  16). 

Synopsis, — ^Tho  experience  of  the  station  for  four  years  in  growing  wheat  fodder, 
clover^  oats  and  peas,  oats  and  vetch,  Hungarian  grass,  scarlet  clover,  soja 
beans,  cowpeas,  and  barley  and  peas  for  soiling  is  given,  together  with  a  general 
discQssion  on  the  comparative  value  of  leijumes  and  a  description  of  a  feeding 
experiment  with  soiling  crops  for  milch  cows. 

"  Under  the  soiling  system  more  stock  can  be  kept  on  a  given  acre- 
age than  by  pasturing;  much  of  the  expense  of  fencing  is  saved;  nearly 
all  of  the  food  given  is  available  for  the  formation  of  products,  as  there 
is  no  waste  of  energy  in  searching  for  food;  and  the  manure  can  be  pre- 
served free  from  waste.'' 
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A  calculation  of  the  amounts  of  food  ingretlients  from  1  acre  0t 
several  different  kinds  of  forage  crops,  based  on  the  yields  and  aealy^ 
ses  of  the  crops  at  the  station,  are  given  below : 

Valuable  consUtueHts  per  acre. 


Field  A,  1890. 


Silage  com . 


Field  A,  1891. 


Barley  and  pea« 


Total 
crop. 


Tons. 
22.0 


10.8 
4.9  i 


Protfein. 


Pound*. 


605 
356 


rat. 


free  ex-  i    T&m. 
tnct.    I 


-1_ 


Pound*. 
242 


144 

67 


p0-    4*.     r^madK 


714 


r 


Total,  twocrops I      15.7 

Field  B,  1899, 


Wheat  fodder  . 
(!owpea8 


10.6 
11.4  , 


961 


406 
570 


211 


2,750  1 


935  , 


i^im 


hm 


Total, ttro crops 22.0  I 


976 


291 


3,697  I 


zm 


From  four  years'  experience  the  station  recommends  the  foUoniDK 
series  of  crops  for  soiling  throughout  the  summer  for  central  Connecti 
cut: 


Kimls  of  fodder. 


Amount  of  seed  per    !  Approximate  '  Approxisuite  tK£ 
acre.  ttinie  of  needing-i         of  feMii^ 


Rvo  fodder I  24  to  3  bushels '  Sept.  1 '  Kay  10-39. 

Wheat  fodder ;  2}  to  3  bnaheU 1  Sept.  5-10 !  MayM-JoMSL 

Clover ,20  ponnds |  Jnly  20-30 j  Jane  5-15. 

(iraBH  (fh>m  graHs  lands) ; Jane  IS-2S. 

<  >at»  and  pea« '  2  bushels  each i  A  pr.  10 1  June  25-Jaly  »■ 

()Ht«and  peas 1  2  bushels  each i  Apr. 20 i  July  10-30. 

Onts  and  peas 2  bushels  each Apr.  30 '  Jaly20-A«g.L 

Clover  roM'cn  (from  3) ' l  Aog.  1-10. 

Hungarian 14  bushels June  10 '  Anfc.  IO-30. 

('o\vpea« 1  bushel j  June  5-10 1  Sept. 5-20. 

Rowen  (from  grass  lauds) Sept.  90-36. 

Barley  and  peas '  2  bushels  each Aug.5-10 i  Oct.1-30. 


Feeding  experimentH  with  soiling  crops  for  milch  cotes  (pp.,9-16).— 
With  a  view  to  studying  the  value  of  various  green  fodders  f(W  milk 
and  butter  production,  feeding  trials  were  made  during  the  summers 
of  1891  and  1892,  four  cows  being  used  in  each  case.  During  these  two 
seasons  green  fodder  crops  were  fed  from  June  1  until  November  1; 
the  feeding  trials  proper  lasted  from  June  8  to  September  22, 1801,  and 
from  May  29  to  August  15,  1892.  In  1891  there  were  three  grade  Jer- 
sey and  one  Jersey-Guernsey  cow,  and  in  1892  the  same  cows  were 
used  except  that  one  grade  Jersey  was  replaced  by  another.  The 
amount  of  green  fodder  fed  varied  from  50  to  75  pounds  iier  day, 
according  to  the  moisture  of  the  crop.  The  grain  was  the  same  fi>r 
both  years,  and  consisted  of  3  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  1  pound  of  new- 
process  linseed  meal  per  day,  fed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cut  hay  or 
oat  straw.  The  soiling  crops  tested  were  wlieat  fodder,  timothy  and  clo- 
ver, oats  and  peas,  oats  and  vetch,  Hungarian  grass,  clover,  rowen, 
and  cowpeas.    These  were  fed  in  periods  of  four  days  each  in  1891,  and 
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of8even  days  each  in  1892.  Tbe  data  given  include  analyses  of  the 
green  fodders  fed,  analyses  of  the  milk  given  in  different  periods,  and 
the  calcukted  smount  of  butter.  A  statement  is  also  given  showing 
the  food  ingredients,  potential  energy,  and  nutritive  ratio  of  each 
ration  fed. 

In  these  experiments  when  clover  was  fed  the  amounts  of  milk  and  butter  wero 
considerably  increased  and  the  percentages  of  fat  wero  higher  than  duiinpj  the  test 
with  Hungarian  grass  just  before  and  after  those  with  clover.  The  avei'age  product 
from  four  cows  during  the  first  series  of  clover  tests  (August  10,  U,  and  18)  of  1891 
was  281  pounds  of  milk  and  15.6  pounds  of  butter,  and  the  average  percentage  of  fat 
was  5.3  per  cent;  while  for  the  tests  with  Hungarian  grass  (August  3  and  27)  the 
average  quantity  of  milk  was249  pounds,  and  of  butter  12.9pound«,  and  the  average  i^er- 
centage  of  fat  5  per  cent.  *  ♦  *  The  advantages  of  clover  to  the  dairy  farmer  may 
be  brietly  summed  up  as  follows:  It  is  more  valuable  than  hay  or  corn  stover  in  the 
production  of  milk;  itobtains  much  of  its  nitrogen  from  theairand  can  bo  grown  with 
mineral  fertilizers  only ;  it  increases  the  value  of  the  manure ;  and  it  tends  to  improve 
the  soil  by  the  decay  of  its  roots,  stubble,  and  leaves,  which  remain  after  the  crop  is 
harvested. 

Com  fodder  vs.  com  silage  for  milch  cows,  W.  W.  Cooke  and 
J.  L.  Hills  {Vermont  Sta,  Report/or  ISOl^  pp.  75^S6). 

Synopsis. — A  comparison  between  ensiled  and  lield-cured  fodder  corn  for  milch  cows. 
Alternate  rows  of  corn  were  stooked  in  the  field  and  ensiled  respectively.  Three 
cows  were  fed  silage  and  corn  fodder  respectively,  to  which  hay  and  grain  were 
added  in  four  periods  of  four  weeks  each,  being  changed  from  one  ration  to  the 
other  at  the  end  of  each  period.  The  cows  gave  about  9.1  per  cent  more  milk  on 
silage  than  on  corn  fodder,  but  in  general  the  milk  was  of  poorer  quality. 

Alternate  rows  of  corn  were  put  into  the  silo  and  stooked  respect- 
ively. The  corn  fodder  was  bronght  to  the  barn  and  placed  in  stooks 
on  a  slightly  slopiug  piece  of  ground.  Tlie  stooks  contained  from  400 
to  800  pounds.  They  were  drawn  together  tightly  at  the  top  and 
bonnd  with  a  cord,  and  were  left  st^inding  outside  until  needed  for 
feeding. 

About  the  first  of  November  a  feeding  experiment  with  the  silage  and 
corn  fodder  was  commenced  with  three  cows,  all  fresh  in  milk.  Each 
cow  received  8  pounds  of  hay  and  4  pounds  of  grain,  and  in  addition  two 
cows  received  silago  and  one  corn  fodder.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks 
the  cow  on  corn  fodder  was  changed  to  silage,  and  vice  versa.  The 
cows  were  changed  from  silage  to  corn  fodder  and  vice  versa  four  times 
during  the  trial,  so  that  each  cow  received  corn  fodder  for  two  periods 
and  corn  silage  for  two  periods.  The  last  twelve  days  of  each  period 
the  milk  of  each  cow  was  analyzed  and  the  amount  of  water  drank  was 
also  recorded.  Samples  of  the  silage  were  taken  weekly  for  analysis 
and  samples  of  each  stook  of  corn  fodder  its  soon  as  it  was  cut  up. 
These  analyses  are  tabulated.  Data  as  to  the  yield  and  composition  of 
the  ndlk  and  amount  of  water  drank  are  also  tabulated. 

Every  time  the  cows  changed  from  corn  silage  to  corn  fodder  and  back  again  to 

silage   the  average  of   the  amounts  of  milk  given  during  the  two  silage  periods 

is  larger  than   that  during  the  fmlder  period,  and  when  the  change  was  made  from 

fiOTU  fotlder  to  silago  and  back  a^ain  to  fodder  tbe  silage  proved  8ui»erior  to  the 
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fodder.  In  otlier  words,  the  silage  yielded  per  day  and  jHiT  cow  more  milk  than  the 
corn  fodder.     *     *     * 

In  eight  cases  out  of  nine  corn  fodder  produced  milk  with  a  larger  per  cent  of 
Bolids  than  that  given  hy  corn  silage,  and  in  seven  cases  out  of  nine  the  milk  also  ha^ 
a  higher  per  cent  of  fat.  In  general,  then,  corn  silage  has  given  more  milk  of  a 
poorer  quality  and  corn  fodder  less  milk  of  a  richer  quality.  The  average  milk  from 
com  silage  cont-ained  12.91  per  cent  total  solids  and  4.05  per  cent  fat;  the  average 
from  corn  fodder,  13.35  per  cent  solids  and  4.28  per  cent  fat.     ♦     *     ♦ 

The  throe  experimental  cows  produced  4,897  pounds  of  milk  while  eating  9,089 
pounds  of  corn  fodder.  At  the  same  rate  the  whole  of  the  corn  fodder  would  have 
jiroduced  7,688  pounds  of  milk.  The  same  cows  ate  14,266  pounds  of  the  silage  and 
produced  5,922  pounds  of  milk,  or  the  equivalent  of  8,525  pounds  of  milk  for  the 
whole  20,532  pounds  of  silage.  This  makes  a  total  of  H'iS  pounds  of  milk  or  9^  per 
cent  in  favor  of  silage.  Calculating  in  the  same  way  for  solids  and  fat  the  tahle 
below  is  obtained : 

Yield  of  milk,  c/c,  on  silatfe  and  corn  fodder  from  equal  area*. 


Milk. 


I  Pounds. 

Entire  corn  RiUgo  prcKlucod 8. 525 

Entire  corn  foUdcr  protbiceU |        7, 688 


Total 
aolicls. 


Fat. 


Pounda.  ,  Pounds. 
1,099  345 

1, 028  329 


Gain  due  to  silage |  83?!  72'  16 

Gainpcrceut 9.5,  7.1  I  4.6 


If  the  last  twelve  days  of  each  period  are  used  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  whole, 
the  gain  in  favor  of  silage  amounts  to  6^  per  cent  of  milk,  3  per  cent  of  solids,  and  1 
per  cent  of  fat.     *     *     * 

[As  between  ensiling  and  stooking,]  the  loss  of  dry  matter  is  nearly  the  same, 
20  per  cent  in  ensiling  and  19  per  cent  in  stooking.  The  loss  of  albuminoids  is  high- 
est in  the  stooked,  so  that  we  should  expect  from  analyses  that  the  dry  matter  in  the 
corn  fodder  would  have  a  lower  feeding  value  than  that  of  the  silage,  au<l  in  the 
feeding  trial  we  find  that  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  the  silage  produced  about  9  per 
cent  more  milk  than  an  equal  amount  in  the  corn  fod<ler. 

[These  results  are  compared  with  those  obtained  at  the  Wisconsin  Station,  with 
which  in  general  they  ''agree  very  closely."]  In  Wisconsin  silage  produced  5  per 
cent  more  milk  than  corn  fodder,  in  Vermont  9^  per  cent.  In  Wisconsin  silage  pro- 
duced 6J  per  cent  more  butter  than  corn  fodder,  in  Vermont  4  per  cent.  *  *  * 
[But]  in  Wisconsin  the  milk  given  while  eating  silage  was  slightly  richer  than  that 
given  during  the  com  fodder  periods,  while  in  Vermont  the  milk  given  on  com  fod- 
der was  decidedly  richer  than  that  on  silage.     *     »     * 

The  cows  seemed  to  like  the  silage  a  little  better  than  they  did  the  com  fodder, 
though  they  ate  the  corn  fodder  with  a  great  deal  of  relish. 

[With  reference  to  the  amount  of  water  consumed  on  the  two  rations,  it  is  shown 
that]  in  seven  out  of  eight  tests  the  cows  took  more  water  into  the  system  daily  ond 
gave  more  milk  while  eating  silage  than  while  on  com  fodder  and  in  the  other  case 
the  amounts  were  equal;  thus  on  the  ration  which  produced  the  most  milk  they  con- 
sumed the  most  water.  When  the  cows  returned  at  a  later  period  to  the  same  ration 
they  had  had  earlier  they  of  course  gave  less  milk  and  took  less  water  in  three  cases 
out  of  four.  The  average  shrinkage  in  milk  was  8  per  cent  and  they  took  10  per  cent 
less  water.  These  figures  show  that  cows  need  to  consume  more  water  the  more 
milk  they  give,  and  that  they  will  do  so  whether  the  food  is  succulent  or  dry. 

A  comparison  of  clover  silage  and  com  silage  fed  to  milch 
cows,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  8t^.  Report  for  1S91,  pp.  S6j  87).— In  a 
coin parison  of  these  foods  on  ten  cows  in  three  periods  of  eight  dayti 
each,  "  the  clover  silage  did  not  do  as  well  as  the  corn  silage.'' 
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Effect  of  change  of  quarters  on  quantity  and  quality  of  milk, 

J.  L.  Hills  (  Vermont  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  87,  58).— "On  tliemoru- 
ing  of  October  30  the  herd  was  milked  for  the  last  time  at  the  old  sta- 
tion farm  and  then  driven  3^  miles  to  their  new  quarters  at  the  present 
farm.  Composite  samples  were  taken  of  the  milks  of  seven  cows  for 
four  milkings  before  and  four  after  the  change.''  The  results  of  the 
analyses  of  these  samples  are  tabulated. 

Not  only  was  there  a  general  increase  in  yield  during  the  two  days,  but  each  in- 
dividaal  cow  gave  more  at  each  milking  than  at  the  corresponding  one  before  the 
change.    Six  out  of  seven  gave  a  poorer  quality  after  tlie  change.     *     »     * 

The  quantity  gain  in  the  aggregate  was  greater  than  the  quality  U)ss,  so  that  6i 
per  cent  larger  yield  of  milk  ingrecUents  followed  the  change. 

Experiments  in  pig-feeding,  H.  T.  French  and  C.  D.  Thompson 
( Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  No.  20,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  12^  plates  8). 

Synopsis. — Statistics  are  reported  as  to  the  practices  in  pig-raising  in  Oregon,  and  an 
account  is  given  of  a  feeding  trial  made  with  six  pigw,  averaging  150  pounds  each, 
to  compare  whole  oats  and  wheat,  fed  sejmrately,  with  the  same  grains  ground 
and  with  a  grain  mixture.    Much  of  the  grain  fed  whole  seemed  to  be  undigested. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  general  practices  among  farmers  in 
Oregon  in  raising  pigs,  a  circular  of  inquiry  was  mailed  to  seventy-flve 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Replies  were  received  from 
sixty  of  these,  which  summarized  showed  that  75  per  cent  fed  their 
pigs  one  year  or  more  before  slaughtering;  that  60  per  cent  slaughtered 
their  pigs  at  between  150  and  200  pounds,  30  per  cent  at  between  200 
and  250  pounds,  and  10  per  cent  at  between  250  and  300  i>ounds;  that 
pasturage  on  green  wheat,  stubble,  or  woodland  was  the  most  common 
food  for  growing  pigs,  and  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  screenings  for  fat- 
tening pigs;  and  that  50  per  cent  fed  the  grain  whole,  while  the 
remainder  used  more  or  less  ground  grain. 

An  experiment  was  made  at  the  station  with  six  pigs,  all  of  the  same 
litter,  which  were  divided  by  weight  into  three  lots,  with  a  sow  and  a 
barrow  in  each  lot,  and  fed  from  September  1  to  December  29 — 120 
days — as  follows:  Lot  1,  chopped  oats  the  first  two  months  and  ground 
wheat  the  last  two;  lot  2,  whole  oats  the  first  two  months  and  whole 
wheat  the  last  two;  and  lot  3,  mixtures  of  ground  oats  and  wheat  with 
shorts  or  barley  or  both.  The  grain  was  soaked  before  feeding  and 
salt  was  added.    Charcoal  was  fed  regularly. 

The  pigs  were  nearly  five  and  a  half  mouths  old  at  the  beginning 
of  the  trial  and  averaged  about  150  pounds  each  in  weight.  At  the 
close  of  the  trial  they  ranged  in  weight  from  286  to  329  pounds.  The 
following  is  the  summary  of  the  results  for  each  lot: 

Summary  of  results  of  feeding  pigs. 


Lot  1,  chopped  oat«  and  grouncl  wheat 

1jO%  2,  whole  oats  and  whole  wheat 

Lot  3,  grain  mixture 


Total 
gain  in 
weight. 


Poundt. 
330.5 
308.0 
318.0 


Total 
food 
eaten. 


Poundt. 
1,603.0 
l,82fl.5 
1, 562. 5 


Food  Cost  of 
eaten  per  food  per 
ponna  of  |  pound  of 

gain.  gain. 


Pounds.  Cents. 

4.8  I  5.9 
6.0  I             7.2 

4. 9  5. 5 
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The  cost  is  based  on  oats  and  barley  at  $1  per  100  pounds,  wheat  at 
$1.36,  and  shorts  at  1)0  cents,  and  apparently  no  charge  was  made  for 
grinding.  The  total  gains  made  during  the  first  two  months  were, 
on  ground  grain,  155  iwnnds;  on  whole  grain,  183  pounds;  and  on  gi-ain 
mixture, 202  pounds;  and  during  the  last  two  months,  on  ground  grain, 
175.5  pounds;  on  whole  grain,  125  pounds;  and  on  grain  mixture,  50 
pounds. 

The  manure  was  gathered  at  various  times  and  examined  in  a  mechanical  way  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  whole  j^rain  passed  through  the  digestive  system  with- 
out being  materially  changed.  As  much  as  50  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  entire  dry 
excrement  from  pigs  fed  on  whole  oats  and  wheat  was  washed  out  at  different  times. 
The  grain  was  passed  in  as  perfect  a  condition  as  when  fed,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
detect.  The  same  was  true  of  those  fed  on  the  ground  grain  where  it  was  unmixed, 
except  the  material  was  finer.  A  large  portion  was  to  all  appearances  wholly  un- 
digested. 

Plates  are  given  showing  the  rehitive  proportion  of  fat  and  lean  in 
the  cavse  of  the  several  lots. 
Pig-feeding,  W.  W.  Cooke  {Vermont  ISta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  120- 

127). 

Synopsis. — A  comparison  was  made  between  sweet  skim  milk,  sour  skim  mUk,  and 
heavy  feeding  of  corn  meal  for  growing  pigs.  Two  lots  of  three  pigs  each  and 
one  lot  of  two  pigs  were  fed  from  May  18  to  October  27.  The  pigs  on  sour  skim 
milk  gave  better  results  in  every  case  than  those  on  sweet  skim  milk.  The  pigs 
fed  heavily  on  com  meal  made  a  larger  gi-owth  than  the  others,  but  at  a  greater 
expense  for  food  for  each  pound  of  growth.  The  results  of  pig-feeding  experi- 
ments at  the  station  for  three  years  are  summarized. 

An  experiment  was  made  with  eight  pigs  to  compare  sweet  skim  milk 
with  sour  skim  milk  and  to  ascertain  how  much  corn  meal  can  be  profit- 
ably fed  to  pigs.  The  pigs  were  small  Yorkshires,  about  six  weeks  old 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  They  were  divided  into  three  lots, 
two  lots  containing  three  pigs  each  and  one  lot  two  pigs.  The  skim 
milk  was  nearly  all  from  deep  cold  setting.  That  to  be  fed  sweet  was 
warmed,  to  take  otf  the  chill,  and  fed  at  once;  that  to  be  fed  sour  was 
left  in  an  open  tub  until  it  became  thoroughly  sour  and  rank,  often 
fully  wheyed  oif.  Two  ounces  of  corn  meal  were  mixed  with  each  quart 
of  skim  milk  and  the  mixture  fed  ad  libitum  until  the  pigs  were  large 
enough  to  take  6  quarts  of  the  mixtnre  per  day,  after  which  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran  and  gluten  meal  was  added 
to  the  ration  in  increasing  amounts.  The  experiment  last<»d  from  May 
18  to  October  27.  Lot  1  received  sweet  skim  milk  and  lot  2  sour  skim 
milk.  Lot  3  was  given  all  they  would  eat  of  a  mixture  of  1  pound  of  corn 
meal  to  1  quart  of  sweet  skim  milk.  The  amounts  of  food  eaten,  gain  in 
live  weight,  and  the  food  eaten  per  i)ound  of  gain  in  live  weight  are 
tabulated.  The  lot  on  sweet  skim  milk  made  an  average  gain  during 
the  trial  of  158  ponnds,  the  lot  on  sour  milk  175  pounds,  and  the  lot 
on  corn  meal  237  pounds.  The  average  total  gain  in  live  weight 
during  the  trial  was  158  pou  nds  for  the  lot  on  sweet  skim  milk;  175 
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pounds  for  the  lot  on  sour  skim  milk,  and  237  pounds  for  tbe  lot  on  corn 
meal;  and  the  dry  matter  eaten  per  pound  of  gain  in  live  weight  was 
2.99  pounds  for  the  lot  on  sweet  skim  milk,  2.67  pounds  for  the  lot  on 
sour  skim  milk,  and  2.82  pounds  for  the  lot  on  corn  meal. 

[As  between  sweet  and  sour  skim  milk]  the  sour  skim  milk  produced  the  hotter  re- 
sults in  every  case.  To  one  who  watched  the  pigs  from  day  to  day  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  pigs  be  weighed  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  doing  better  on  the 
sour  skim  milk.  It  was  evident  within  threv>  weeks  after  the  pigs  were  put  on  the 
separate  diets  that  those  having  the  sour  skim  milk  were  eating  their  food  with  a 
better  relish,  were  looking  sleeker,  and  growing  faster,  although  both  lots  ate  their 
food  up  clean  so  that  they  actually  consumed  the  same  amount  of  nutriment. 

One  of  the  pigs  fed  on  the  heavy  corn-meal  diet  died  within  three 
weeks  after  the  test  began.  The  other  pig  grew  faster  than  the  skim 
milk  pigs,  but  ate  a  proportionally  larger  amount  of  food,  so  that  the 
cost  of  pork  per  pound  was  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  pigs. 
With  corn  meal  and  gluten  meal  at  $24  each  per  ton  and  bran  at  $20, 
there  was  a  profit  of  $16.78  from  feeding  the  seven  pigs.  Analyses  of 
the  skim  milk,  com  meal,  wheat  bran,  and  gluten  meal,  with  reference 
to  fertilizing  ingredients,  are  given. 

The  results  of  pig-feeding  experiments  at  the  station  for  three  years 
are  given  as  follows : 

On  the  average  during  these  three  years  the  pigs  have  required  1.43  pounds  of  dry 
matter  in  the  food  to  make  1  pound  of  growth  up  to  the  time  they  weighed  53  pounds, 
and  this  amount  increases  steadily  as  the  pigs  increase  in  live  weight,  until  when 
they  weigh  201  pounds  it  has  required  3.84  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  the  food  to  pro- 
duce 1  pound  of  growth. 

Nearly  all  the  pigs  cease  to  yiehl  a  profit  after  they  have  reached  a  live  weight  of 
180  ])ound8. 

The  value  of  skim  milk  has  varied  in  different  experiments  from  24  to  27  cents  per 
100  pounds,  averaging  25  cents. 

With  the  foods  u.sed,  skim  milk,  corn  meal,  bran,  middlings,  and  gluten  meal,  the 
fertilizing  value  has  been  on  the  average  61^  ptr  t^ent  of  the  cost  of  the  food. 

Feeding  roots  vs.  dry  food,  J.  W.  Sanborn  ( Utah  Sta.  Bui.  iVo.  :r7, 
Oct.,  1S92,  pp.  12). 

Synopsis. — Comparisons  of  roots  vs,  no  roots  on  fattening  steers,  i>igs,  and  sheep. 
Data  as  to  the  effect  of  the  roots  on  the  gain  in  weight,  proportion  of  water  in 
the  carcass,  character  of  the  meat,  etc.,  are  tabulated. 

Separate  trials  were  made  of  feeding  roots  (mangel-wnrzels,  turnips, 
and  sugar  beets)  to  steers,  pigs,  and  sheep.  Each  of  these  included 
four  or  six  animals,  divided  into  two  lots,  one  of  which  received  roots 
and  the  other  none.  The  steers  were  fed  from  December  23  to  March 
21,  receiving  hay,  corn  fodder,  and  giain;  the  pigs,  from  December  24 
to  April  8,  receiving  ground  oats,  peas  and  barley,  and  whole  wheat; 
and  the  sheep,  from  December  22  to  March  28,  receiving  hay  and  grain. 
A  record  was  kept  of  the  food  actually  eaten  and  the  tluctuations  in 
live  weight.    At  the  close  of  the  trials  the  animals  were  slaughtered 
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and  parts  of  the  carcasses  analyzed.    Summaries  of  these  data  are 
tabulated. 

In  summarizin*?  the  results  the  author  states  that  the  root-fed  sheep 
and  steers  gained  more  in  weiglit  and  the  root-fed  pigs  less  than  those 
receiving  no  roots;  that  the  xnopoition  of  water  in  the  carcass,  shrink- 
age in  dressing,  quantity  of  blood,  and  weight  of  the  vital  organs  were 
all  greatest  in  case  of  the  root-fed  animals;  and  that  the  proportion  of 
fat  was  least  in  the  root-fed  animals.  The  meat  of  the  root-fed  steers 
was  believed  to  be  less  juicy  than  that  of  the  other  lot. 

These  and  several  previous  trials  lead  the  writ.er  to  believe  that  all  iuimature  cat- 
tle foods  and  those  foods  changed  by  heat  are  less  nutritious  than  mature^  sound 
foods. 

It  is  believed  that  root  crops  are  at  present  too  costly  in  labor  to  warrant  their 
extensive  growth  in  Utah  for  ordinary  stock-feeding. 


DAIRYING. 

E.  W.  Allkx,  Editor. 

Composition  of  milk  and  its  products  ( Vermont  Sfa.  Report  foi 
1891,  pp.  lis,  119). — ''The  followiug  tables  show  the  average  conii>o8i- 
tion  aud  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of  milk  and  its  products,  together 
with  the  average  distribution  of  both  the  milk  and  fertilizing  ingredients 
in  butter  and  cheese-making,  being  compiled  and  calculated  fi*om  the 
analyses  of  American  experiment  stations." 

Average  composilion  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 


Milk  iii^j^rertieiits. 


Total 

8ulidH.< 


t       I 

Fata.  OftBeiu. 


Whole?  milk,  average 

Whole  milk,  inaxiniiim 

Whole  milk,  miuiraum 

Skim  milk 

Cream 

Buttermilk 

Whey 

Butter 

Cheeae 


P,ct. 

r.i.oQ 

17.00 
10.00 
9.  7;-) 
25. 95 
9.50 
7.03 
80.90 
66.75 


P.ct. 
4.00 
8.00 
2.  00 
0.30 

18.80 
0.50 
0.50 

85.  CO 

35.50 


P.ct. 

2.00 
3.60 
l.GO 
2.75 
2.00 
2.40 
0.15 
0.60 
24.65 


Alhu- 


P.  et. 

0.70 
0.90 
0.40 
0.75 
0.50 
0.60 
0.78 
0. 15 
0.00 


Milk 
Biigar. 


Ash. 


FertiliKinf;  ingredients. 


Nltro 
gen. 


Pho«. 
I  phoric 
acid,  i 


Pot 


VjUue 


«"'.  I  tSS! 


P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.et. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

4.95 

0.75 

0.53 

0.19 

0.175 

$2.17 

5.50 
4.00 
5.15 

0.90 
0.60 
0.80 

'.'.     .'. 

0.5b 

0.20 



0.185 

2.31 

4.15 

0.50 

0.40 

0.15 

0.130 

0.66 

5.30 

0.70 

0.48 

0.17 

0.158 

1.98 

5.00 

0.60 

0.15 

0.14 

0.181 

0.84 

0.00 

0.15 

0.12 

0.04 

0.036 

0.49 

4.50 

2.10 

3.93 

0.60 

0.120 

14.1  J 

"  It  sh(mld  be  said  that  the  fat  percentnges  in  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk are  lower  than  will  usually  be  found  in  shallow-setting  work,  and 
that  of  butter  higher  than  will  usually"  be  found  in  creamery  butter.^ 

The  distribution  of  milk  ingredients  for  1,000  pounds  of  milk  in  the 
cream,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  butter  in  butter-making,  or  in  the 
whey  aud  cheese  in  cheese-making  is  calculated  to  bo  as  follows: 
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Distribution  of  milk  ingredients  in  1,000  pounds  of  milk  and  its  pi'oducts. 


Total 
solids. 

Fat 

Casein. 

Albu- 
men. 

Milk 
sugar. 

Ash. 

Fertilising  ingre- 
dienU. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 

Pot. 
ash. 

Whole  milk,  1.000  pounds . . . 
Skim  milk,  800  pounds. . .  0 

Cream,  200  pounds 

Butter,  43  pounds ( 

130 
78 
52 

V7  07 

Lbs. 
40 

2.4 
37.6 
36.8 

0.8 
35.5 

4.5 

Lb$. 

2« 

22 

4 

0.23 

3.77 
24.67 

1.35 

JA>$. 

7 

6 

1 

0.06 

0.94 

Lht. 

40.5 

41.2 

8.3 

Lht. 
7.5 
6.4 
1.1 

Lh8. 
5.3 
4.5 
0.8 
0.05 
0.75 
3.95 
1.35 

Lb$. 
1.9 
1.6 
0.3 
0.03 
0.27 
0.05 
1.23 

Lbs. 
1.75 
1.50 
0.25 
0.01 

Buttennilk,  187  pounds ...  J        14.  oi 
Cheese,  100  pounds \       aa  7!> 

8.3 
4.5 
45 

1.1 
2.1 
5.4 

0.24 
0.12 

Whey,  900  pounds 5 

63.25 

7 

1.G3 

In  a  dairy  of  twenty  cows,  giving  4,000  pounds  of  milk  apiece  yearly,  the  total  ferti- 
lizing value  of  the  milk  for  a  year  will  approximate  $86.80,  all  of  which  is  lost  to  the 
farm  if  the  whole  milk  ho  sold,  two  thirds  ($56.80)  if  cheese  is  sold  and  whey 
retained,  one  sixth  ($13.20)  if  butter  is  sold  and  the  buttermilk  left  at  the  factory, 
and  one  one-hundredth  ($0.86)  only  if  butter  is  sold  and  both  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk fed  upon  the  farm. 

Abnormal  milks,  W.  W.  Cooke  and  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  Sta. 
Report  for  1891,  pp.  lll-llS), — Analyses  of  the  colostrum  of  a  cow  suf- 
fering from  milk  fever,  of  tbe  milk  of  a  Jersey  cow  just  before  and  just 
after  calving,  and  of  a  registered  Jersey,  containing  an  unusually  liigli 
jiercentage  of  solids  and  of  solids-not-fat,  together  with  a  record  of 
this  last  cow  for  a  few  weeks  before  she  went  dry. 

A  Jersey  cow  which  was  milked  up  to  the  time  of  calving  was  found 
to  give  milk  instead  of  colostrum  after  calving.  "  Succeeding  flows  were 
analyzed  and  found  slightly  more  colostrous  than  the  first.  Under  the 
microscope  but  few  colostrum  particles  were  found  in  the  first  milk  and 
not  many  in  any  of  the  others.'' 

A  registered  Jersey  cow  gave  milk  of  the  following  composition  tlie 
last  milking  before  going  dry: 

Per  cent 

Total  soUds 28.43 

Fat 14.67 

Solids-not-fat 13.76 

Casein  and  albumen 9. 98 

Aflh 1.44 

Milk  sugar, by  difference 2.33 

"This  milk  is  remarkable  for  the  small  amount  of  milk  sugar,  the 
high  amount  of  albuminoids  and  ash,  and  the  excessively  large  amount 
of  fat.  This,  with  some  other  milkiugs  of  the  same  cow,  is  probably 
the  only  milk  analysis  on  record  in  which  the  fat  is  more  than  the 
solids-not-fat." 

The  compositioi),  creaming,  and  churning  of  colostrum,  J.  L. 
Hills  (Verm(ynt  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  104-108).— The  average  corn- 
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position  of  the  colostrum  frojii  the  first  four  iiiilkiiigs  after  calrhijr  of 
two  grade  cows  and  one  ftill -blood  Jersey  is  given  as  follows: 

Composition  of  colosirnm  and  whole  milk. 


Average  analyses. 


Finit  niilkioff,  colontnim 

Second  milking,  coltmtriim... 

Third  milkin;;,  e4)lofltriim 

Fourth  milking,  coloatriim... 
Milk  three  weeks  aft«r  calv- 
ing  


Specific 
gravity. 


1.0533 
1.0415 
1.0380 
1.0304 

1.0330 


Total  solids. 
Actual 


Per  cent 
19.37 
14.33 
12.98 
13.92 

13.52 


Calcu- 
Lited. 


17.96  I 
13.88 
12.60  I 
13.55  I 

13.77  ! 


I 

I    Casein 
Fat.       andulbu- 


Milk 


Per  cent.    Per  eent. ,  Per  eenL    Per  remL    Per  wtrf. 


3.86 
2.92 
2-58 
3.71  I 

4.60  I 


11.44 
6.49 
5.01 
4.71 

3.34 


I 


2.40 

a  « 

4.16 
5.00 


Tbe  points  to  notice  arc,  tlie  higher  specific  gravity,  larger  per  cent  of  tot^il  loli^v 
asli,  and  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  smaller  per  cent  of  milk  sugar  iu  the  coloatnuw 
than  in  the  milk;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fluid  becomes  more  like  milk,** 
shown  by  analysis  and  by  the  closer  agreement  of  actual  and  calculated  total  6oliil< 
The  calculation  of  total  solids  depends  upon  the  correct  determination  of  ^wrifir 
gravity  and  fat,  and  its  results  are  more  or  less  close  to  actual  total  solids  a*^  xh- 
milk  is  more  nearly  normal. 

These  data  would  indicate  that  the  fifth  and  succeeding  colostrons  milkis  of  tl- 
average  single  cow  may  be  safely  used  in  the  mixed  milk  of  a  medium  sized  brnL 
the  eighth  and  succeeding  ones  in  a  smajl  herd. 

The  composition  is  given  of  cream  and  skim  milk  from  eolostrnm 
given  by  a  Devon  cow  suffering  from  milk  fever.  Colostrum  was  fonud 
to  cream  in  cold  deep  setting  more  completely  than  the  milk  givwi 
three  weeks  after  calving.  Cream  from  colostrum  and  fiom  whoif 
milk  was  churned  sweet  in  a  Frank's  Wonder  churn. 

The  colostrum  cream  as  a  whole  took  longer  to  chum  than  that  from  milk.  The 
colostrum  butters  were  vividly  yellow  and  the  strong  odor  of  the  fluid  remained  b 
them  in  spite  of  thorough  washing.  They  had  the  acrid,  disagreeable  eulastmiu 
taste  and  became  rancid  much  more  rapidly  than  did  the  milk  butters. 

Analyses  are  given  of  the  butter  from  colostrum  and  from  milk, 
together  with  determinations  of  the  melting  point,  iodine  number,  and 
volatile  fatty  acids  in  the  same. 

Composition  of  butter  from  colostrum  and  milk. 


Colostrum  bulter: 

First  milking... 

S<M'on«l  ujilking . 

Tlilnl  milking .. 

Fourth  milking. 

Average 

Milk  butter 


Water. 


Curd. 


F»t. 


'  MeltioK 

I      pOIDt. 


Percent,  i  Percent.  '  Percent.  , 


14.15 
15.21 


0.87 
0.51  I 


I 


81.98  I 
84.28 


39.6  I 

38.6  I 

37.8  ' 

38.9  i 

38.7  I 
37.4  I 


t 


Iodine 
nunib<*r. 


S6.S  , 

35.7 

36.1 

36.3 

8C3, 

17.6 


V«btilr 
fartj 

aais.' 


21* 
311 
SL» 

tr.i 


*  C.  of  deci-normal  alkali  required  for  5  grams  of  fat. 

The  use  of  a  formula  for  calculating  the  per  cent  of  total  solids 
in  milk,  W.  W.  Cooke  and  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  Sta.  Rtportfor  l^JU 
pp.  114-117), — The  following  simplification  of  tbe  Hehner  and  Richmond 
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formula  is  suggested  for  the  cakul«Ttion  of  solids  in  milk:  T=1.2F+ -^, 

ill  which  T=total  solids,  F=fat,  and  L=laitometer  reading  at  60°  F. 
"  lu  other  words,  one  fourth  the  lactometer  reading  added  to  one  and 
one  fifth  times  the  fat  gives  the  total  solids."  Directions  are  given  for 
the  detection  of  adulterations  of  milk  with  the  aid  of  this  formuUv. 

Results  of  analyses  are  given  of  whole  milk  and  separator  skim  milk 
from  the  same,  which  make  it  evident  *•  that  the  milk  serum  is  not  in- 
tiuenced  by  the  separator  and  that  the  only  difference  between  whole 
milk  and  the  skim  milk  derived  from  it  is  in  the  amount  of  fat  they  con- 
tain." 

A  comparison  of  the  composition  of  the  skim  milk  from  a  "cheese 
cowhand  a  "butter  cow 'Ms  given,  showiug  tliat  "the  difference  in 
market  value  is  too  small  to  be  noticed,  about  1  cent  for  100  pcmnds, 
but  whatever  difference  there  is  is  in  favor  of  the  skim*  milk  from  the 
butter  cow." 

Creaming  of  milk  in  cold  setting,  W.  W.  Cooke  ( Vermont  Sta. 
Report  for  1891^  pp.  100-103). — These  were  tests  of  the  proximity  to  the 
cream  line  to  which  the  skim  milk  may  be  drawn  oft*  without  causing 
loss  of  cream.  The  results  imply  that  if  skimming  is  done  with  care  it 
is  safe  to  skim  down  very  close  to  the  cream.  Tests  were  made  of  the 
fat  in  skim  milk  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  can  after  standing  in 
cold  deep  setting  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  results  imply  that  "  t\\^ 
skim  milk  is  alike  in  composition  from  the  bottom  of  the  can  to  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  cream,  and  that  even  this  small  amount  of 
skim  milk  is  but  a  trifle  richer  than  the  bulk  of  it." 

Cream  raising  by  dilution,  W.  W.  Cooke  ( Vermont  Sta.  Report 
for  1891^  pp.  103j  101). — Tlie  milk  of  fresh  cows  and  of  "  strippers  "  was 
set  at  420  F.,  diluted  one  fourth  with  water  at  V^^^  and  undiluted;  at 
550,  diluted  one  fifth  with  water  at  130o  and  undiluted;  and  at  GOo, 
diluted  one  fourth  with  water  at  135°  and  undiluted.  In  the  case  of 
fresh  cows  there  appeared  to  be  a  gain  from  diluting  milk  with  hot 
water  when  it  was  set  at  55^  or  60^,  and  in  the  case  of  cows  well 
advanced  in  lactation  the  only  gain  from  dilution  was  when  the  milk 
was  set  at  60^. 

A  new  method  of  testing  cows,  W.  W.  Cooke  ( Vermont  Sta.  Re. 
port  for  1891^pp.  108-111). — Studies  have  been  made  at  the  station  with 
a  view  to  determining  some  practical  means  of  creaming  and  cduirning 
milk  in  short  tests  of  cows.  The  Baby  Se[)arator  No.  2,  Alpha  pattern, 
was  found  to  give  unsatisfactory  results  with  so  small  an  amount  of 
milk  as  that  from  one  cow  at  a  single  milking,  but  it  was  found  possi- 
ble to  keep  cows'  milk  sweet  for  three  or  four  days  by  placing  it  in  cans 
submerged  in  ice  water,  and  if  the  milk  was  then  heated  to  from  90^  to 
050  F.  the  cream  could  be  separated  as  thoroughly  as  from  milk  fresh 
from  the  cows.  The  i)lan  proposed  for  a  week's  test  is  to  separate  the 
milk  of  the  first  four  days  and  of  the  last  three  days  each  by  itself, 
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keepiug  the  milk  in  the  meantime  submerged  in  ice  water,  and  to  cbnrn 
tlie  cream  in  a  barrel  churn  while  sweet.  The  fat  in  the  bowl  of  the 
separator  is  cleaned  out  by  running  through  a  quantity  of  skim  milk 
after  separating  the  whole  milk.  The  results  are  given  of  a  seven  days^ 
test  made  in  this  way  of  the  milk  of  a  single  cow.  In  this  test  "  95  per 
cent  of  the  fat  in  the  whole  milk  was  recovered  in  the  butter.  When 
reduced  to  the  80  i)er  cent  standard  this  cow  would  be  credited  with 
10.37  pounds  of  standard  butter,  or  119  pounds  of  butter  for  each  100 
pounds  of  fat  in  the  original  whole  milk." 

Creamery  work,  W.  W.  Cooke  and  J.  L.  Hills  ( Verinont  8ta.  Re- 
port for  1891,  pp.  59-74). 

Synopsis. — The  results  are  given  of  studies  at  a  creamery  with  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing points :  Variations^in  composition  of  milk,  effect  of  change  from  barn  to  pas- 
ture, effect  of  weather,  losses  in  butter-making,  and  variation  in  composition  of 
creamery  butter.  The  percentage  of  fat  was  found  to  vary  in  single  cow's  milk  by 
0,87  and  in  mixed  herd  milk  by  about  0.4  from  day  to  day.  The  change  from 
barn-feeding  to  pasturage  was  accompanied  by  increase  in  yield  of  milk  and  in 
percentage  of  fat,  amounting  to  an  increase  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter  per  cow  per  day.  On  an  average  92.5  per  cent  of  the  fat  in  the  milk  was 
recovered  in  the  butter  in  butter-making.  The  amount  of  butter  made  per  100 
pounds  of  fat  in  the  milk  ranged  from  104  to  115  pounds,  averaging  110  pounds. 

With  a  view  to  studying  the  variation  in  the  composition  of  milk,  the 
effect  of  change  from  stall-feeding  to  pavSturage,  losses  in  butter-making, 
variations  in  creamery  butter,  relation  between  butter  fat  and  buttermilk, 
etc.,  an  extensive  series  of  tests  were  made  during  the  spring  of  1891  at  a 
creamery  having  about  thirty  patrons.  From  May  6  to  June  7  samples 
were  taken  daily  of  the  milk  brought  by  each  patron,  and  for  six  weeks 
following  this  that  from  four  herds  selected  as  being  the  best  for  fur- 
ther experimental  work.  Samples  were  also  taken  daily  of  the  sepai'ator 
skim  milk,4;he  buttermilk,  and  the  butter.  These  samples  were  all 
taken  to  the  station  for  analysis.  "At  the  time  the  test  began  all  of  the 
herds  were  being  kept  in  the  barn,  and  arecord  was  madeof  the  day  when 
each  was  turned  out  to  pasture,  of  the  changes  in  feed,  and  of  all  changes 
in  the  herd  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  milch  cows."  Summarized 
data  are  tabulated  for  each  point. 

Variations  in  milk  (pp.  G1-G5). — Illustrative  of  the  variation  in  per- 
centage of  fat  in  the  milk  of  cows  from  day  to  day,  analyses  are  given 
of  mornings'  and  nights'  milk  of  a  grade  Jersey  cow  on  eight  consecu- 
tive days,  the  food,  environment,  and  time  of  milking  being  exactly  the 
same  each  day.  The  highest  percentage  of  fat  found  was  5.38  and  the 
lowest  4.45,  a  difference  of  0.87  per  cent.  A  difference  as  high  as  0.65 
jier  cent  was  found  between  the  mixed  milk  (morning  and  evening)  of 
different  days.  This  point  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  sampling. 
The  variations  which  may  occur  from  day  to  day  in  the  composition  of 
the  mixed  milk  of  a  herd  are  illustrated  by  analyses  of  the  mixed  milk 
of  a  herd  of  thirteen  cows  for  a  period  of  thirty-two  days.  The  percent- 
age of  fat  ranged  from  3.63  to  4.59,  an  average  of  4.19,  and  the  amount 
of  fat  from  6.48  to  11.78  pounds  per  day. 
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In  most  creameries  milk  is  paid  for  once  a  month,  and  it  is  necessary  to  get  some 
per  cent  of  fat  that  shall  correctly  represent  the  average  quality  of  the  milk  for  the 
month.  Theoretically,  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  a  correct  average  is  to  analyze  a 
sample  of  each  day's  milk,  hut  this  means  so  much  work  that  no  one  could  afford  to 
do  it.  *  *  *  It  can  be  said  that  there  is  no  need  of  analyzing  every  day  or  tak- 
ing a  composite  sample.  If  8  samples  are  taken  during  the  month  the  result  will 
be  sufficiently  accurate. 

Hffect  of  weather  on  quantity  and  quMty  of  milk  (pp.  65-69). — A  dia- 
gram is  given  showiDg  the  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  with  the 
variation  m  temi)cratiire,  and  a  table  showing  the  amount  and  composi- 
tion of  the  milk  previous  to  and  following  stonns. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  general  tendency  of  the  quality  of  the  milk  to  become 
richer  when  the  temperature  was  falling,  and  less  rich  during  a  rising  temperature. 
*  *  *  During  the  period  of  increasing  yield,  previous  to  the  middle  of  June, 
there  seems  to  be  some  connection  between  quantity  of  milk  and  the  temperature, 
since  each  case  of  a  decrease  in  quantity  is  at  or  within  twenty-four  hours  of  a  sharp 
fxUl  of  temperature.    After  the  middle  of  June  but  little  connection  can  be  traced. 

The  quantity  of  butter  fat  produced  does  not  seem  to  have  varied  much  from  either 
cause.     *     •     *• 

[Concerning  the  changes  in  the  milk  occuiTing  simultaneously  with  storms  J 
if  we  consider  these  changes  to  be  due  to  the  effect  of  rain  storms,  they  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  cows  in  tlush  of  milk  on  pasture  feed  give  as  much  or  more 
milk  and  of  just  as  good  quality  in  bad  weather  as  in  fair  weather,  and  that  when 
the  storm  is  over  they  give  a  less  quantity  of  richer  milk.  The  cows  do  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  change  in  quantity  or  quality  of  milk  on  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
and  no  conneotiou  is  traceable  between  the  storms  and  the  pounds  of  butter  fat  pro- 
duced. 

Effect  of  change  frmn  ham  to  pasture  (p.  69), 

This  was  very  marked  in  the  case  of  all  of  the  herds.  After  making  allowances  for 
the  milk  of  fresh  cows  added  to  the  herds,  there  is  still  left  an  increase  of  about  16 
I)er  cent  in  quantity  of  milk  due  to  the  pasturage,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  herds  had  grain  wliile  in  the  barn  and  none  while  on  pasture.  There 
Av.is  also  a  gain  in  quality  of  milk  on  pasture  amounting  to  about  a  third  of  a  pound 
of  butter  to  each  100  pounds  of  milk.  These  two  results  combined  make  the  entire 
effect  of  change  from  barn  to  pasture  a  gain  of  about  one  fourth  more  butter  per  day 
per  cow. 

Losses  in  hutter-making  (pp.  69-71). — Averaging  the  results  of  twenty- 
two  days,  the  average  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  separator  skim  milk  was 
0.19  and  in  the  buttermilk  0.6.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  daily  loss  of 
11.6  pounds  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  and  10.3  pounds  in  the  buttermilk. 
The  average  churnability  of  the  milk,  that  is,  the  average  percentage 
of  the  fat  of  the  whole  milk  which  was  recovered  in  the  butter,  was 
92.5  per  cent. 

A  well-known  writer  on  dairy  topics  has  made  the  statement  that  on  the  average 
in  private  dairies  not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  fat  in  the  whole  milk  is  recov- 
ered in  the  butter.  As  compared  with  this,  the  average  of  92.5  per  cent  shows  that 
this  creamery  did  creditable  work.  On  its  best  day  only  4  pounds  were  lost  out  of  100, 
and  if  it  is  possible  to  do  this  once  it  should  be  equally  possible,  by  taking  sufficient 
care,  to  do  it  every  day.     *     *     * 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  change  from  bam  to  pasture,  t.  c,  from  dry 
feed  to  succulent,  or  the  changes  of  the  weather  had  any  influence  on  the  work  of 
the  separator  or  any  efteot  on  the  churnability  of  the  cream. 
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Variations  in  creamery  butter  ([^^.  71,72). — Analyses  of  tbe  butter 
intule  at  the  creamery  on  twenty-seven  days,  the  results  of  which  are 
tabulated,  show  that  even  under  the  uniform  conditions  prevailing  the 
l)erceutage  of  water  varie<l  from  10.43  to  14.70,  averaging  12.35,  and  the 
percentage  of  ftit  ranged  from  79.65  to  85.14,  averaging  82.93.  The 
butter  had  received  but  one  working. 

Mechanical  losses  in  creamery  work  (pp.  72,  73). — ^The  difference,  if 
any,  between  the  sum  of  the  fat  in  the  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  but- 
ter, and  in  the  whole  milk  is  taken  as  mechanical  loss.  This  was  deter- 
mined at  the  creamery  on  thirty-two  days.  The  mechanical  loss  i)er 
day  ranged  from  0.03  to  20.2  pounds  and  averaged  3.27  pounds,  which 
is  "  probably  quite  close  to  the  truth  and  represents  the  amount  of  but- 
ter sticking  to  the  various  utensils."  The  quantity  of  milk  required 
to  make  1  i)Ound  of  butter  ranged  from  22.43  to  25.25  pounds,  averag- 
ing 23.87  pounds. 

Relation  hetxceen  butter  fat  and  butter  (pp.  73,  74). — The  amount  of 
butter  made  from  each  100  [)ounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  ranged  for 
thirty-two  days  between  104.4  and  115.0  x)ounds,  averaging  1  lO.l  pounds. 

It  is  evident  that  no  set  rule  can  be  given,  since  varying  amonuts  nmy  be  lo^t  in 
tbe  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  and  tbe  butter  may  contain  widely  varying  ainount« 
of  fat,  water,  and  salt.  *  *  *  Tbe  best  of  work  sbould  yield  fully  15  per  cent 
more  butter  tban  butter  fat,  tbough  tbis  result  would  be  obtained  but  rarely  in 
creamery  work. 

Making  cheese  from  milk  of  different  qualities,  W.  W.  Gooeb 
and  »J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  88-95). 

Synopsis. — Cbeese  was  made  from  milk  containing  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent  of  fat,  respec- 
tively. Tbe  two  ricber  milks  gave  tbe  best  cbeese.  Milk  witb  4  per  cent  of  fat 
gave  a  larger  yield  of  cbeese  tban  tbat  witb  3  per  cent,  and  about  tbe  same  as  tbat 
witb  5  per  cent.  Tbe  results  indicate  tbat  in  tbe  ease  of  very  ricb  milk  the  fat 
content  is  not  always  a  true  index  of  tbe  value  of  tbe  milk  for  cbeese-making. 

To  study  the  economy  of  using  milk  rich  in  fat  for  cheese-making,  with 
reference  to  determining  whether  the  fat  content  is  a  fair  basis  for  paying 
for  milk  at  cheese  Victories,  cheese  was  made  at  the  station  from  milk 
containing  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent  of  fat,  respectively.  This  milk  was  pre- 
pared by  adding  separator  skim  milk  and  cream,  respectively,  to  milk 
containing  4  per  cent  of  fat.  This  naturally  gave  abnormal  milk  as  far 
as  the  casein  was  concerned,  the  milk  with  5  per  cent  of  fat  containing 
only  2.3  per  cent  of  casein.  ^*  It  would  therefore  be  harder  to  work 
this  milk  without  loss  of  fat  than  would  ordinarily  hapi>en  in  the  foil 
when  the  general  run  of  milk  contains  5  i)er  cent  of  fat  as  delivered  at 
the  factory." 

Whether  the  fat  can  be  saved  as  perfectly  in  rich  milk  as  in  poor,  the 
results  imply  that  "  there  is  no  necCisity  of  wasting  fat  in  the  whey 
when  making  cheese  from  5  per  cent  milk.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to 
add  that  the  curd  from  the  5  per  cent  milk  was  very  tender,  and  if  the 
cheese  maker  had  not  understood  his  business  and  had  not  taken  extra 
care  there  would  surely  have  been  a  large  loss  of  fat.^ 
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The  percentage  of  albunnuoids  (casein  and  albumen)  in  the  whey 
was  the  same  from  the  three  kinds  of  milk — about  95  per  cent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analyses  of  the  cheese,  that  made  from  milk  with  5  per  cent 
fat  contained  the  lowest  percentage  of  water  and  that  from  milk  with 
3  i>er  cent  fat  the  highest  percentage  of  water,  and  the  percentage  of 
fat  in  the  cheese  followed  the  same  order.  The  cheeses  were  carefully 
curetl  and  samples  were  sent  to  four  cheese  experts  for  scoring.  All 
the  experts  pronounced  the  cheese  from  the  milk  with  3  per  cent  fat  the 
poorest,  while  they  were  equally  divided  as  to  the  quality  of  the  cheese 
from  milk  with  4  and  with  5  per  cent  fat.    The  cheese  from  milk  with 

3  per  cent  fat  was  rated  three  fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  lower  than 
that  from  the  other  milk. 

*'The  figures  show  that  in  this  test  cheese  made  from  3  per  cent  and 

4  per  cent  milk  was  yalued  on  the  Boston  market  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  butter  fat  contained  in  the  milk  from  which  it  was 
made,  but  that  in  using  the  5  per  cent  milk  for  cheese-making  there 
was  a  loss  from  what  would  have  been  obtained  had  the  milk  been  made 
into  butter.'' 

The  results  of  three  other  trials  at  the  station  in  making  cheese  with 
milk  containing  from  4.27  to  4.40  per  cent  of  fat  are  also  tabulated,  and 
reference  is  made  to  experiments  in  making  cheese  from  milk  containing 
varying  percentages  of  fat,  rei)orted  in  Bulletin  No.  37  (new  series)  of 
the  New  York  State  Station  and  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  Minnesota  Sta- 
tion (B.  S.  E.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  610  and  797).  While  the  cheese  from  milk 
with  from  3  to  4  per  cent  fat  was  valued  almost  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk,  this  rule  does  not  hold  for  milk 
above  4  per  cent,  for  milk  with  5  per  cent  fat  did  not  make  a  pound 
more  of  cheese  per  100  i)ounds  of  milk,  owing  to  the  greater  dryness  of 
the  cheese  from  rich  milk,  and  the  markets  will  not  pay  more  for  the 
extra  rich  cheese  than  for  moderately  rich  cheese. 

Milk  containing  much  over  4  per  cent  fat  can  he  more  prolitahly  made  into  hntter 
than  into  cheese.  As  a  conclusion,  then,  from  the  data  that  have  tlius  far  ])ecoine 
available,  it  can  be  said  that  with  milk  varyinj?  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  paying  for  tlie 
milk  according  to  the  hntter  fat  it  contains  gives  probably  exact  justice,  while  for 
milk  under  3  per  cent  and  over  4  per  cent  the  agreement  is  not  so  close,  and  a  great 
deal  would  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  cheese  maker  and  the  market  to  which  the 
cheese  was  sent. 

Losses  in  cheese-making  ( Vermont  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  95- 
100). 

Synopsis. — The  losses  in  a  three  days'  test  of  cheese-making  were  determined.  The 
mechanical  loss  was  found  to  be  very  slight,  the  main  source  of  loss  being  the 
whey  and  the  drijipings  from  the  cheese  press.  About  00.5  per  cent  of  the  fat 
and  97  per  cent  of  the  casein  in  milk  was  recovered  in  the  cheese.  The  percent- 
ages of  the  whole  amount  of  the  milk  ingredients  which  appear  in  the  cheese,  the 
whey,  and  the  drii>i»ing8  are  estimated.  The  changes  in  cheese  in  ripening  are 
mentioned. 

Tests  lasting  three  days  were  made  at  a  cheese  factory  in  the  State 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  mechanical  losses  of  fat  and  other 
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ingredietitsinthemanufac.tureof  cheese.  Coinx)08ito  samples  were  taken 
of  the  milk  brought  by  the  different  patrons  each  day,  and  these  were 
analyzed,  together  with  samples  of  whey,  en rd  sink  whey,  curd  drip- 
pings from  the  cheese  presses,  and  the  green  and  ripe  cheese.  From 
these  data  the  total  amounts  of  fat  in  the  whole  milk  and  in  the  cheese 
products  are  calculated  for  each  day  and  tabulated. 

The  tabulation  shows  hnt  slight  mechanical  losses  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
total  ingredients  present,  and  an  apparent  gain  is  as  freqnent  as  a  loss.  All  of  these 
gains  and  losses  are  well  within  the  limits  of  the  admissible  errors  of  chemical  anal- 
ysis. Each  ingredient,  however,  being  determined  at  least  twice  in  duplicate  sam- 
ples, this  source  of  error  is  lessened ;  yet  to  it  and  to  the  unavoidable  errors  of 
sampling  we  may  justly  credit  the  gains.     *     *     * 

It  may  be  quite  surely  said  that  there  is  little  or  no  mechanical  lossesof  any  of  the 
milk  ingredients  in  cheese-making  by  the  stirred-curd  process. 

The  losses  of  fat  in  the  wheys  were  above  the  average.  Considering  21  per  cent  of 
the  nitrogen  solids  to  be  albumen  and  that  all  the  albumen  passed  into  the  w^hey,  an 
asHumption  which  is  nearly  true,  the  fcdlowing  per  cents  of  total  fat  and  casein  pres- 
ent in  milk  were  not  jn  the  waste  products,  and  consequently,  assuming  no  mechasi- 
cal  loss,  were  present  in  the  green  cheese. 

Anwunts  of  malcriah  saved  in  the  cheese  for  each  100  pounds  contained  in  the  original 

whole  milk. 


First  liay 

Second  day  ■  - . 
Third  day 

Average 


Fat. 


Pounds. 
90.8 
91.5 
89.2 


Casein. 


Pounds. 
96.6 
97.0 
97.3 


90.5 


97.0 


Had  the  same  amount  of  milk  been  made  into  butter,  with  0.20  per  cent  fat  In  the 
Hkim  milk  and  0.50  per  cent  in  the  buttermilk,  both  good  average  separator  creamery- 
work,  about  94  per  cent  of  the  fat  would  have  been  available  for  butter. 

Distrihiition  of  ingredients  in  cheese-making  (pp.  98, 99). — These  were 
calculated  from  the  tests  reported  above  to  be  as  follows: 


Approximate  areraye  distribution  of  ingredients  in 

cheese-making. 

Whey. 

Cheese- 
IrTps. 

Cbees^ 

Total  solids 

Per  cent. 
44.9 

0.9 
22 
93.5 
63 

2 

Per  cent. 
0.9 
0.4 
0.6 
1.5 
1 
23 

Peremt. 
54.2 
90  6 

Fat 

Casein ... 

77.4 
0  5 

Milk  sugar 

AhH '. 

36 

Siilt      

75 

Changes  in  the  ripening  of  cheese  (pp.  99, 100). — ^Analyses  were  made 
of  the  green  and  the  ripe  cheeses  made  on  each  of  the  three  days,  and 
from  these  the  total  amounts  of  ingredients  in  the  cheese  were  calcu- 
lated. '*  The  tests  may  be  considered  as  indicating  that  during  the  first 
month  the  main  changes  in  the  ripening  cheese  are  a  loss  of  moisture,  a 
possible  mechanical  loss  of  fat,  and  a  slight  loss  in  casein.'^ 
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Cheese  and  butter-making,  R.  J.  Redding  and  H.  J.  Wing  (Georgia 
Sta.  Bui.  iV^o.  18,  Oct,  1892,  pp.  213-22i),^T\m  is  a  popular  bulletin 
coutainiug  a  description  of  the  station  dairy  house,  remarks  on  dairy- 
ing in  general,  directions  for  butter-making-  and  cheese-making,  descrip- 
tion of  an  outfit  for  a  twenty-cow  cheese  dairy,  and  an  iwjcount  of  cheese- 
making  at  the  station.  It  is  believed  that  "so  far  as  the  experience  of 
one  entire  summer  season  can  determine,  the  climate  and  other  natural 
conditions  of  Georgia  are  fully  equal  and  in  some  respects  superior  for 
cheese-dairying  to  those  of  Ohio  or  Xew  York."  The  station  offers  to 
give  instruction  in  butter-making  and  cheese-making. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  bulletin  farmers  are  cautioned  against  paying 
fabulous  prices  for  the  "domestic  coffee  berry,"  which  is  said  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  soja  beau  or  Jai)an  x)ea. 


TECHNOLOOT. 

Effect  of  altitude  on  maple-sugar-making,  J.  L.  Hills  [Vermont 
Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  160-162).— 1\\  Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  R.,  vol.  lu,  p.  246)  it  is  recommended  to  heat  sirup  to  certain 
temperatures  in  sirup  and  sugar-making.  These  recommendations  wwe 
made  on  the  basis  of  tests  conducted  at  an  altitude  of  about  500  feet 
above  sea  level.  In  this  article  an  account  is  given  of  tests  made  at 
different  altitudes. 

The  work  was  done  at  the  ezporimeut  station  at  BurUugton,  and  at  the  residences 
of  Hon.  V.  L  Spear  and  F.  H.  Packard,  Braintree. 

A  few  samples  were  lost  by  nnavoidable  accident,  but  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
polarizations  were  made  on  samples  taken,  and  they,  with  other  data,  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 


Location. 


Altitude abore sea  level (feet).. 

Water  boiled  at i^F.).. 

Sirup  No.  1 (=F.).. 

Sirup  No. 2 TF.).. 

Sirup  No.  1,  arerage  percentage 

Simp  N 0. 2,  average  percentage 

Simp  No.  1,  per  cent  sugar  at  225^  F 

Sirup  No.  2,  per  cent  sngat  at  225®  F 


Station. 

Mr.  Spear's. 

Mr. 
Packard's. 

375 

1,025 

1,585 

212- 

210.50 

210 

218 

217- 

210 

217 

216 

216- 

71.61 

71.68 

72. 11 

65.93 

66.19 

67.80 

71.56 

72. 42 

73.47 

65.18 

66.66 

68.35 

The  average  percentage  is  obtained  by  adding  percentages  obtained  at  the  five 
varioDS  degrees  and  dividing  by  five.  It  is  much  the  same  as  results  at  225°,  which 
is  about  midway  between  boiling  and  sugaring-ofF  point.  Three  thermometers,  two 
chemical  standard  and  one  sugar,  wore  used  in  this  work,  all  agreeing  within  a  frac- 
tion of  a  degree  at  points  between  212°  and  235°.     »    *    • 

These  tests  seem  to  indicate  that  if  sugar ing-ofF  at  higher  altitudes  than  500  feet 
above  sea  level  does  materially  afiect  the  grade  of  sirup  or  sugar  made  at  the  tem- 
peratures prescribed  in  Bulletin  No.  26,  the  alteration  will  tend  to  improve  the 
^rade. 
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Irrigation  and  duty  of  water,  B.  C.  Buffu3I  ( Wyominp  Sta.  Bui. 
No,  Sy  Octy  lS92j  pp.  32^  figs.  3). — Iiifonuation,  "largely  (•omi)iled  Jroin 
other  authors,  with  such  additional  luaterial  as  has  becu  suggested  by 
observation  and  experiment,"  on  the  extent  and  distribution  of  irrigated 
areas  in  Wyoming,  water  supply,  and  methods  and  eftects  of  irrigation ; 
and  when  and  how  to  irrigate  for  grasses,  cereals,  root  crops,  vegetables, 
and  fruits.  The  self-irrigating  instrument  (nitometer)  devised  by  E. 
Mead  for  measuring  the  time  and  depth  of  flow  over  weirs,  and  that 
devised  by  D.  A.  Carpenter,  are  ilhistrated  and  briefly  described,  and 
the  duty  of  water  as  observed  at  Laramie  during  1891  and  1892  on 
mixed  crops,  oats,  sugar  beets,  ruta  bagas,  corn,  cane  and  durra,  and 
peas  and  beans,  are  tabulated.  The  following  summary  is  taken  from 
the  bulletin ; 

(1)  The  opportunity  to  coustruct  largo  irrigation  works  to  reclaim  largo  tracts  of 
lan4  in  Wyoming  is  excellent. 

(2)  Overimgation  is  pernicious  and  must  be  avoided. 

(3)  Of  the  methods  of  irrigation,  flooding  is  the  most  injurious  i<\  cultivated  crops, 
hut  the  most  economical  method  for  grass  lands  and  cereals.  Kow  irrigation  is  recom- 
mended for  all  crops  where  it  is  convenient  to  apply  it.  Suhirrigation  is  the  most 
expensive,  but  most  favorable  to  the  majority  of  crops.  It  works  best  on  rather 
heavy  soils  with  impervious  subsoils. 

(4)  So  far  as  determined  in  this  State,  the  duty  of  1  cubic  foot  per  second  con- 
tinuous flow  varies  from  93.G  to  735.3  acres. 


STATION  STATISTICS. 

Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  Vermont  Station  for  1891 

(  Vermont  Sta,  Report  for  189 1,  pp.  O—U). — The  report  of  the  director  con- 
tains brief  general  statements  regarding  the  pnblications,  farm  bnild- 
ings,  and  work  of  the  station,  together  with  abstracts  of  Bnllet ins  Xos. 
26,  27,  30,  and  33  (E.  S.  K.,  vol.  ii,  p.  744;  iii,  pp.  246  and  890;  iv,  p. 
195). 

Sluce  tlie  hist  report  was  publislied  the  buihlinga  huve  been  completed  on  the  new 
farm,  lately  purchased,  adjoiuiug  the  university  ^^rouuds. 

The  farm  is  admirably  athipted  for  an  experimental  farm,  comprising  80  acres,  vary- 
ing from  heavy  clay,  through  gravelly  loam  and  clay  loam,  to  a  sandy  loam.  Most 
of  it  is  already  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  crops  taken  from  it  the  pa.st 
year  have  more  than  equaled  expectations.  The  trustees  of  the  university  have 
lately  purchased  30  acres  more,  to  be  used  as  a  pasture. 

The  barn  is  48  by  105  feet,  with  22-foot  posts,  the  Hoor  of  the  cow  stable  being  on 
a  level  with  the  sills  and  directly  over  a  large  cellar  45  by  80.  *  *  *  The  first 
floor  contains,  besides  the  cow  stable,  which  can  acconmiodate  thirty-five  head  of 
stock,  tool  rooui  20  by  40,  carriagt^  room  23  by  25,  horse  stall  and  harness  room  20  by  25, 
a  carriage  wasli  rack,  a  shec])rohl,  and  a  nunlel  piggery,  each  20  by  20,  while  just 
outside  are  three  bull  pens  for  tlie  tliree  difterent  breeds  of  cattle  kept.  The  tloor 
above  is  the  main  barn  floor,  and  the  hay  mows  on  each  side  hold  about  100  tuns  of 
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hay.  The  grain  bias  hold  over  a  car  load.  Over  the  shcepfold  anil  pifj'ifery  and  the 
tool  and  carriage  rooms  are  large  seed  and  storage  rooms.  In  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  barn,  reaching  from  cellar  to  roof,  are  three  great  silos,  which  will  hold  nearly 
200  tons  of  silage.     *     *     * 

Two  featnres  of  the  ham  call  for  particular  attention,  ventilation  and  watering. 
The  ventilating  shafts  pass  from  manure  cellar  to  cupola,  being  51  feet  inpeq)endic- 
ular  height.  There  are  eighteen  8  by  20-inch  shafts  which  open  into  the  roof  shafts, 
and  they  have  thns  far  given  satisfaction.  Each  has  openings  on  each  floor,  and  any 
part  of  the  barn  can  be  ventilated  at  will. 

Watering  the  cattle  is  done  by  what  is  known  as  the  Buckley  watering  device. 
Fastened  on  a  post  in  front  of  the  stanchion,  between  each  two  cows,  is  an  iron  bucket 
holding  a  little  over  a  gallon.  They  are  all  connected  by  an  iron  pipe  with  a  water 
tank  containing  a  ball  valve.  Any  draft  of  water  in  any  bucket  lowers  the  level  and 
water  flows  into  the  tank  to  restore  i*.     *    *     * 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  creamery  building  are  a  separator  room  24  by  22  feet,  churn 
room  24  by  14,  and  ice  house  25  by  14 ;  and  on  the  socoud  floor,  laboratorj'  for  milk-test- 
ing 24  by  22,  and  lecture  room  24  by  14.  At  the  other  end  of  the  same  building  are  a 
carpenter  shop  19  by  20,  and  a  potting  room  19  by  20;  and  upstairs,  hotanical  and 
horticultural  laboratories,  both  19  by  20.     *     *    * 

The  greenhouse  is  a  glass  structure  80  by  24  feet,  with  a  southern  exposure.  It  is 
divided  into  four  rooms,  heated  by  a  hot  water  boih^r,  and  so  piped  that  the  temper- 
ature can  be  controlled  in  each  division,  making  it  possible  to  grow  plants  of  the 
tropical  as  well  as  the  temperate  zones.  The  two  eastern  rooms  are  used  by  the  bot- 
anist in  the  study  of  the  fungous  diseases  of  plants.  »  »  *  The  two  western  room* 
are  devoted  to  gardening  under  glass. 
U804— No.  6 i 
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Orasses  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  part  I,  G.  Vase y  {Dirvfion  o/l 
BuL  yo.  13^  Oct.  20,  1892,  pp.  60,  plates  50). — The  scope  and  pa 
this  publication  are  stated  in  a  brief  introduction,  as  follows: 

The  grasses  which  are  known  t-o  grow  on  the  Pacific  Slope  of  the  irnit*«d  8UI«i 
chiding  Alaska,  nuniher  not  far  from  200  species.    These  are  all  specificaUy  < 
from  the  gnisses  growing  oast  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  also  mainly  distiiift  t 
the  grasses  of  the  plains  and  of  the  desert,  except  in  that  part  of  Califonia  v| 
partakes  of  the  desert  flora. 

A  considerable  nnuiber  of  grasses  of  the  mountain  regions  of  California,  < 
and  Washington  reappear  in  the  mountains  of  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  inti 
Kockies.    The  interior  of  California  is  a  dry  region,  verging  in  the  extreme  i 
into  the  desert  country,  and  is  deficient  in  grasses,  especially  of  those  spedes  i 
form  a  continuous  turf.    In  this  part  of  the  present  bulletin  we  have  fignre^l  4 
described  mainly  those  grasses  which  are  most  conspicuous  in  sise  and 
utility.    Nearly  all  are  here  illustrated  for  the  first  time.    The  work  wiU  beof  g 
value  not  only  to  botanical  students,  but  to  all  persons  interested  in  agriculture  i 
iu  the  raising  of  domestic  animals. 

The  descriptions  are  almost  wholly  the  work  of  my  assistant,  Prof,  L.  H. 

The  following  species  of  grasses  are  described  and  illustrated:  Afrt*^ 
tis  cequivalvis,  A.  densijiora,  A.  exarata,  form  asper/oliOj  A.  ktUH^' 
A.  humilis,  A.  tenuis,  Alopecurus  alpinus,  A,  cali/omicns,  A.  ft^ 
iculatus,  var.  rohustus,  A.  hoicellii,  A.  mcusounii,  A.  saccatus,  A.  stfju- 
geri,Aristid<i calif ornicat  Calamagrostis  aleutica,  C.bolanderi,  Cbrevrri, 
C.  crassiglumis,  0.  cusickii,  O.  densa,  0.  deschampsioides,  C.  kourdliu  T 
purpurascens,  C.  tweedifi,  Cenchrus  palmeri,  Deschampsia  oaspitosa.  Stf- 
rochloe  ma<?rophylla,  Imperata  hooJceri,  Muhlenbergia  calamagrosUdet^  M. 
caUfornica,  M.  debilis,  M.  dumosa,  M.  parishii,  Oreuttia  califomica,  (I 
greenei,  Oryzopsis  exigua,  0.  wehberi,  Fanicum  urrilleanum,  Pkekfi» 
amethyHtina,  P.  lemmoni,  Stipa  coronat<i,  8.  eminens,  8.  kingii,  S.  ocei^(^  I 
talis,  8.  parishii,  8.  setigera,  8.  speciosa,  8.  stillmani,  8.  stricta.  Tri^*  j 
californieum,  T.  canescens,  and  T.  cernuum. 

The  California  vine  disease,  N.  B.  Pierce  (Division  of  VegeiM 
Pathology,  Bui  JV^o.  2,  pp.  222,  plates  25,  charts  ^).— This  buJletiii  ^re< 
a  general  statement  regarding  the  grape  industry  in  California  and  tk 
destructioncausedby  the  vine  disease;  ahistoryof  the  origin  and ^>w^^ 
of  the  grape  industry  in  California;  the  special  characters  of  the  dis- 
ease; the  develoi)ment  of  the  disease  in  southern  California;  therein 
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tioDS  of  soil,  sbade,  rainfall,  and  temperature  to  the  disease;  the  treat- 
ment, growth,  and  variety  of  vines ;  the  relationship  of  the  disease ;  and 
suggestions  for  treatment. 

The  author  was  engaged  for  ten  months  in  California  and  five  months 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Africa  in  a  special  investigation  of  grape  dis- 
eases, seeking  to  find  some  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  which  in 
southern  California  threatens  the  destruction  of  the  grape  industry. 

The  disease  appeared  at  Anaheim  about  1884,  and  with  this  as  a  cen- 
ter has  spread  rapidly  in  all  directions,  often  causing  the  complete 
destruction  of  vineyards.  All  kinds  of  vines  seem  to  be  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  this  disease,  but  those  derived  from  Vitis  vinifera  seem  to 
suffer  the  most. 

The  disease  may  be  characterized  as  follows:  Sharply  defined  spots 
of  red  or  yellow  of  varying  size  appear  on  the  leaves  and  extend  through 
them.  The  tissue  in  such  spots  and  between  the  veins  dies,  leaving  a 
narrow  band  of  green  parenchyma.  The  canes  are  often  stunted  and 
more  or  less  flattened  on  one  side,  and  become  leafless,  dry,  and  black. 
Where  there  is  immature  growth  the  black  discoloration  is  most  con- 
spicuous. The  sap  is  less  abundant  and  its  flow  slower.  The  last  part 
to  lose  its  sap  to  any  great  degree  is  the  stock  below  ground.  The 
roots  show  a  shrinkage  and  discoloration,  followed  by  decay.  The 
actively  growing  parts,  such  as  the  root  fibers  and  root  hairs,  are  the 
first  to  be  attacked,  and  their  destruction  has  an  immediate  eflect  upon 
the  plant.  The  fruit  usually  shrivels  and  dries  upon  the  vine.  The 
disease  seems  to  go  through  a  period  of  incubation  before  it  becomes 
externally  manifest,  and  this  period  maybe  longer  or  shorter  according 
as  the  vine  is  resistant  or  easily  affected.  The  conditions  of  soil,  irriga- 
tion, atmosphere,  shade,  rainfall,  fogs,  temperature,  and  winds  are  all 
considered  at  greater  or  less  length,  yet  in  none  of  them  does  the  author 
find  an  adequate  cause  for  the  disease. 

The  disease  is  compared  with  all  parasitic  and  nonparasitic  diseases 
of  grapes  known  in  this  country  and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  it  is 
unlike  any  of  them.  The  only  known  fungus  affecting  the  vine  in  a 
way  at  all  similar  to  this  disease  is  the  powdery  mildew  ( Uncinula  spi- 
ralUt),  and  to  this  such  virulent  power  has  never  been  attributed.  In 
external  appearance  the  disease  resembles  in  a  general  way  ^'  rougeot" 
and  "  foUetage,"  two  south  European  diseases  of  unexplained  origin, 
but  the  total  effect  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  either  of  them.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  examined  from  a  bacteriological  point  of  view,  but  so  far 
with  negative  results. 

Ko  fungicide  experimented  with  has  produced  lasting  effects.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  seems  to  act  upon  the  diseased  vines  as  a  stimulus, 
causing  them  to  start  out  new  canes,  but  the  effect  is  only  temporary,  the 
vines  usually  dying  in  a  season  or  two.  Sulphur,  which  is  an  effec- 
tual remedy  for  the  powdery  mildew,  seems  to  have  no  effect  in  this  case. 
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The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease  is 
still  unknown  and  that  no  fungicide  tried  will  avail  much  upon  diseasc»d 
vines.  The  author  thinks  that  the  planting  of  healthy  cuttings  and 
the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  along  with  the  sulphur  treatment  tor  the 
powdery  mildew  would  probably  be  advantageous  and  profitable. 

Report  of  experiments  made  in  1891  in  the  treatment  of  plant 
diseases,  B.  T.  Galloway  {Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology^  Bui,  No. 
3y  pp.  76j  plates  8). ^-Experiments  were  conducted  in  the  treatment  of 
black  rot  of  grapes,  apple  scab,  leaf  blight,  cracking  and  scab  of  peais, 
diseases  of  nursery  stock,  peach  rot,  plum  leaf  blight,  quince  spot, 
and  the  fungous  diseases  of  the  grape. 

In  the  treatment  of  vines  for  black  rot  Bordeaux  mixture  gave  the 
best  results,  even  when  reduced  to  one  sixth  the  strength  of  the  usual 
formula.  Four  treatments,  the  last  when  the  berries  were  the  size  of 
bird  shot,  were  fimnd  to  be  neaily  as  effective  as  six  continued  until  the 
berries  were  full  grown. 

For  apple  scab,  E.  S.  Goff",  of  AVisconsin,  found  Bordeaux  mixture 
the  best  of  the  copper  compound  solutions,  while  Paris  green,  1  pound 
to  200  gallons  of  water  in  which  just  enough  lime  wa^  stirred  to  make 
the  whole  milky,  gave  the  best  results,  surpassing  any  of  the  others 
alone  or  in  combination. 

For  the  treatment  of  pear  leaf  blight  and  pear  scab  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture gave  the  best  results  when  both  were  treated  together.  If  treated 
separately  ammoniacal  copper  solutions  gave  the  best  results  for  the 
leaf  blight  and  copper  saccharate  and  glue  mixtures  were  best  for  pear 
scab.  For  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  nursery  stock,  Bordeaux 
mixture  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  fungicide.  The  same 
is  also  true  in  the  treatment  of  quince  spot. 

Negative  results  were  obtained  in  several  experiments  on  account  of 
the  nonappearance  or  very  light  attack  of  the  disease  even  on  untreated 
plants. 

In  answer  to  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  Assistant  Secretary  Willits 
to  grape  growers,  requesting  data  as  to  the  use  of  fungicides  and  ex- 
tent of  loss  caused  by  fungous  diseases,  about  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred reports  were  received  from  thirty  live  States  and  Territories.  Two 
thousand  nmde  some  use  of  the  treatments  suggested  in  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  4  on  Fungous  Diseases  of  the  Grape  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii.  p.  609), 
and  eighteen  hundred  report  beneficial  results.  The  loss  for  the  pre 
vious  year  as  rex)orted  in  these  letters  was,  from  black  rot  65  per  cent, 
IVom  downy  mildew  25  per  cent,  and  from  powdery  mildew  10  per  cent. 
Only  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  from  twenty-one  States,  reported 
their  net  profit  from  spraying,  the  average  being  $122.93  for  each 
grower. 

Tield  of  crops  per  acre  (Division  of  StatistieSy  Report,  Nov.,  1892, 
pp.  16). — The  estimated  average  yields  of  corn,  potatoes,  buckwheat, 
sorghum,  tobacco,  and  hay.  The  prosjiects  of  cotton,  apples,  pears, 
and  grapes  are  also  reported. 
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Notes  on  W.  F.  Bl  Stook's  nitrogen  process,  W.  P.  Skertchi.y 
(Analystj  1892^  pp.  209-215), — This  method*  was  compared  with  the 
Kjeldahl  method  in  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  pure  crystallized 
ammonium  sulphate,  dog  biscuit,  cotton  seed  meal,  wheat  flour,  cofifee, 
gelatin^  linseed  cake,  crushed  hoofs  and  horns,  fish  guano,  dried  blood, 
and  manure.  As  u  rule  the  Kjeldahl  gave  slightly  higher  results  than 
the  Stock  method.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide  which  is  used  acts  upon  nitrog- 
enous substances  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassium  permanganate,  causing  a  loss  of  ammonia.  His 
experience  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  method  requires  much  careful 
study  and  possibly  modification  before  it  can  be  accepted  by  analysts 
as  a  reliable  method  for  determining  nitrogen  in  comm<m  organic  sub- 
stances.— ^E.  w.  A. 

On  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag,  A.  F. 
JoLLES  (Zeitseh.  analyL  Cliem.j  31  (1H92)^  pp.  510-519), — The  author  has 
found  differences  in  the  results  by  the  Maercker  and  the  molybdic 
methods  on  Thomas  slag  which  were  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
lime  in  the  slag.  These  differences  are  attributed  to  the  fact  previously 
pointed  out,  that  the  gypsum  precipitated  by  the  sulphuric  acid  added 
to  dissolve  the  slag  envelops  particles  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  pre- 
venting their  being  brought  into  solution.  He  has  noticed  similar  losses 
of  phosphoric  acid  where  hydrochloric  acid  was  used  as  the  solvent. 
He  describes  the  Albert  method,!  which  consists  in  evaporating  5  grams 
of  finely  ground  slag  nearly  to  dryness  with  500  c.  c.  water  and  40  c.  c. 
hydrochloric  acid  of  16  to  20^*  Be.,  taking  up  in  500  c.  c.  of  water  and  fil- 
tering; treating  an  aliquot  (50  c.  c.)  of  the  filtrate  with  15  c.  c.  of  Joulie's 
solution  (400  grams  citric  acid  nmde  to  a  liter  with  ammonia  of  0.9  sp. 
gr.),  and  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid  with  magnesia  mixture  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  The  author  finds  that  this  method  gives  too 
high  results,  due,  he  suggests,  to  incomplete  separation  of  the  silica. 
He  proxMJses  the  following  modification  of  the  Albert  method  for  deter- 
mining phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag  meal:  Five  giams  of  slag  meal 
are  moistened  in  a  dish  with  a  little  water,  40  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 


*  Analyst,  1892,  pp.  109-113 ;  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  86. 
t  Zeitseh.  angew.  Chem.,  1891,  p.  280. 
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about  20^  B6.  added,  and  tlie  mixture  evaporated  completely  to  dry- 
ness. The  residue  is  heated  in  an  air  bath  at  120^  C,  and  on  cooling 
is  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  taken  up  in  water,  and  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  made  to  500  c.  c,  50  c.  c.  treated  with  citrate  solution,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  as  usual  with  magnesia  mixture, 
dried,  incinerated,  and  weighed. 

By  this  method  he  has  secured  results  agreeing  very  well  with  those 
by  the  molybdic  method,  but  he  holds  that  the  molybdic  method  should 
always  be  reported  to  in  making  control  analyses. — e.  w.  a. 

Method  of  determining  lime  in  Thomas  slag,  A.  F.  Holi.eman 
(Chem.  Ztg,,  1892, pp.  1471, 1472). — The  methods  proposed  by  Classen  and 
by  Jones  have  been  found  inadequate  in  case  of  materials  like  Thomas 
slag  meal,  containing  iron  and  manganic  phosphates,  as  the  precipitated 
lime  contains  admixtures  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  author  studied 
the  methods  with  reference  to  improving  them  by  modification,  and 
found  that  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  gave  satisfactory  results. 
A(!Cording  to  this  modified  method  nearly  all  of  the  iron  and  part  of  the 
manganese  are  removed  in  the  first  precipitation,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  iron  and  manganese  in  the  second  precipitation.  The  method,  as 
used,  is  described  as  follows: 

Fifty  c.  c.  of  the  slag  solution,  equivalent  to  1  gram  of  sub- 
stance, is  evaporated  well  down,  20  c.  c.  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate 
solution  (1  to  3)  added  to  the  residue,  and  heated  on  a  water  bath,  with 
frequent  stirring,  until  the  precipitate  is  pure  white  and  free  from  lumps. 
This  usually  transpires  after  ten  minutes'  heating.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered  and  washed  with  hot  water  until  the  filtrate  contains  no  ox- 
alic acid.  The  calcium  oxalate  should  now  be  snow  white.  The  filter 
is  punctured  and  calcium  oxalate  washed  through,  first  with  water  and 
finally  with  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  1).  The  calcium  oxa- 
late is  dissolved  by  adding  about  15  c.  c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  volume  of  about  25  c.c.  and  10  c.  c.  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  5)  and  150  c.  c.  of  96  per  cent  alcohol  added. 
After  standing  three  hours  or  more  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  ftnd 
washed  with  96  per  cent  alcohol  until  the  washings  show  no  acid  reaction 
with  methyl  orange.  The  gypsum  precipitate  is  then  dried  to  constant 
weight.  By  this  method  a  very  pui^e  precipitate  of  calcium  sulphate  was 
obtained  containing  only  traces  of  manganese,  andtheresidts  of  dupli- 
cate determinations  agreed  very  closely.  Triplicate  determinations  in 
a  sample  of  Thomas  phosphate  showed  41.75,  41.75,  and  41.67  per  cent 
of  calcium  oxide,  respectively. — e.  w.  A. 

Recent  researches  on  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by 
microbes,  Beethelot  {Compt.  rend.,  115  {1892),  pp.  569-574).— The 
fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  the  agency  of  microbes  in  the  soil 
has  been  established,  but  it  has  not  been  determined  whether  the  sub- 
stances enriched  with  the  nitrogen  constitute  permanent  components 
of  the  tissues  of  the  microbes  or  whether  they  pass  through  these 
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tissues  and  are  thereby  modified  in  their  composition,  as  is  at  present 
held  with  reference  to  the  fixation  of  oxygen  by  the  mycoderms  of 
acetic  fermentation.  The  question  may  be  asked  whether  the  microbes 
must  exist  in  symbiosis  with  green  plants,  on  the  theory  developed  by 
Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth  in  their  investigations  on  Leguminosae,  or 
whether  the  microbes  have  a  separate  existence,  after  the  manner  of  a 
parasite,  simply  finding  in  the  leguminous  plant  the  conditions  and  the 
mediam  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  fix  nitrogen  in  their  peculiar 
tissues  and  to  form  the  nitrogenous  substances  to  be  ultimately  util- 
ized in  an  independent  way  for  the  nutrition  of  the  leguminous  phints 
which  serve  for  their  momentary  support. 

To  get  some  light  which  might  aid  in  the  solution  of  these  interest- 
ing and  complex  problems,  the  author  determined  to  provide  the 
microbes  with  some  nourishment  more  simple  and  better  understood 
than  vegetable  mold.  The  materials  chosen  were  a  natural  and  an 
artificial  humic  acid.  The  former  was  obtained  from  a  soil  at  Meudon 
which  possessed  the  property  of  fixing  nitrogen;  the  latter  was  pre- 
pared from  sugar.  The  natural  humic  acid  contained  3.61  per  cent 
of  nitrogen;  the  artificial  acid  was  almost  entirely  without  nitrogen  or 
ash. 

About  5  grams  of  the  natural  humic  acid  was  put  into  a  6-liter  flask 
filled  with  air.  Then  there  was  poured  into  the  flask  5  c.  c.  of  distilled 
water  and  2  c.c.  of  water  containing  in  suspension  green  plants  of  low 
orders  developed  at  the  bottom  of  a  flask  in  ordinary  water  by  exposure 
to  a  feeble  light.  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  thus  introduced  wa« 
almost  imponderable,  but  the  liquid  contained  the  germs  of  manifold 
living  organisms,  among  which  were  certain  forms  capable  of  assimi- 
lating nitrogen.  The  flask  was  hermetically  closed  with  a  stopper  of 
emery  coated  with  vaseline.  A  second  flask  was  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner,  except  that  100  c.  c.  of  the  distilled  water  was  used. 

Into  a  third  flask  was  put  5  grams  of  artificial  humic  acid,  15  c.c.  of 
distilled  water,  and  2  c.c.  of  the  liquid  containing  the  germs.  A  fourth 
flask  was  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  100  c.c.  of  the  dis- 
tilled water  was  used. 

The  four  flasks  were  then  exposed  to  diffused  light  without  at  any 
time  receiving  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  experiment  continued 
from  June  30  to  October  22, 1892,  or  about  four  months,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surrounding  air. 

In  the  four  flasks  there  developed  whitish  microscopic  plants  of 
many  species;  at  the  same  time  there  was  formed  a  notable  amount 
of  carbonic  iwJd,  due  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  on  the  humic  acid, 
partly  from  purely  inorganic  influences,  as  previously  shown  by  the 
author,  and  partly,  without  doubt,  through  the  agency  of  microbes. 
This  formation  of  carbonic  acid  merits  attention,  for  it  is  probably  the 
intermediary  by  which  the  carbon  was  transferred  from  the  humic  acid 
to  the  plants  developed  in  the  flask. 
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The  weight  of  the  material  in  the  first  flask  decreased  from  4.725  to 
4.(>8l  grams.  T\\e  difference  wa«  due  to  losses  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  compensated  in  part  by  the  oxygen  fixed  and  also  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  recovering  absolutely  all  of  the  material  put  into  the  flask.  The 
gain  of  nitiogen  is  therefore  estimated  somewhat  too  low.  The  humic 
acid  at  the  outs(?t  contained  0.1805  gram  of  nitrogen,  but  the  amount  of 
combined  nitrogen  found  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  was  0.1909  gram, 
showing  a  gain  of  0.0104  gram  or  6  per  cent. 

In  the  second  flask  the  material  decreased  in  weight  from  4.725  to 
4.618  grams.  The  weight  of  the  nitrogen  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periment was  0.1805  gram,  and  at  its  close  0.1961,  showing  a  gain  of 
0.015()  gram  or  9  per  cent.  In  both  cases,  then,  there  was  a  gain  of 
nitrogen  after  the  humic  material  had  served  as  food  for  microbes. 

On  treating  with  water  a  portion  of  the  material  left  at  the  close  of 
the  experiment,  it  appeared  that  the  aqueous  extract  contained  no  trace 
of  nitrate,  and  only  0.12  milligram  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen. 

These  experiments  had  been  in-eceded  by  another,  conducted  from 
the  autumn  of  1891  to  June,  1892,  on  5  grams  of  this  same  natural 
humic  acid  kept  in  a  moist  condition  in  a  hirge  flask  through  which  was 
piussed  several  times  a  current  of  unpuritied  air  containing  dust  from 
the  neighboring  soil.  In  this  material  there  were  developed  mosses 
and  various  other  kinds  of  plants,  some  green  and  others  white.  On 
analysis  the  total  material  was  found  to  be  4.867  grams,  the  initial  ni- 
trogen 0.1805  gram,  the  final  nitrogen  0.2350  gram — a  gain  in  nitrogen 
of  0.0545  gram  or  30.3  per  cent.  This  larger  gain  than  in  the  first- 
mentioned  experiments  was  due  either  to  the  longer  duration  of  the 
trial  or  to  the  more  active  nature  of  the  numerous  species  of  microbes 
which  caused  tlie  fixation  of  the  nitrogen. 

Turning  now  to  the  experiments  with  the  artificial  humic  acid,  we 
find  that  in  the  third  flask  the  total  material  recovered  was  4.9735  grams, 
the  initial  nitrogen  0.001  gram,  the  final  nitrogen  0.0036  gram — a  gain  of 
0.0026  gram;  in  the  fourth  flask  the  total  material  recovered  was  4.94 
grams,  the  initial  nitrogen  0.001  gram,  the  final  nitrogen  0.0034  gram — 
a  gain  of  0.0024  gram.  In  both  cases  tliere  had  been  fixation  of  nitrogen, 
which  was  very  feeble,  because  without  doubt  the  humic  acid,  devoid 
of  nitrogen  and  ash,  furnishes  insufficient  nutriment  to.  the  microbes. 

Repeated  analyses  of  the  artificial  humic  a<;id  showed  that  there  was 
no  fixation  of  nitrogen  when  the  acid  was  simply  exposed  to  chemical 
oxidation  under  the  influence  of  air  and  light,  thus  confirming  the  tes- 
timony of  the  above-described  experiments  that  the  action  of  microbes 
is  necessary  to  the  fixation  of  nitrogen. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  see  that  one  of  the  organic  substances  in 
vegetable  mold  furnishes  nourishment  for  microbes,  and  have  advanced 
one  step  in  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  fixation 
of  nitrogen. — A.  c.  T. 

On  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants,  T.  Sohlosino,  jr., 
and  E.  Laurent  {(Jompt  reiid.j  115  {lS92)j  pp.  73:2-738).— A  brief  report 
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on  experiments  in  continuation  of  those  described  in  Comptes  rendvSj 
111  (1890),  p.  750,  and  113  (1891),  pp.  776-779  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ill,  pp. 
lie  and  551).  In  prei'cding:  investigations  the  authors  have  shown  that 
fixation  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  occurs  in  green  plants  of  low 
orders  and  in  the  soil  on  which  these  plants  are  growing.  The  plants 
with  which  these  earlier  inquiries  were  made  were  a  mixture  of  mosses, 
algae,  and  bacteria.  In  the  experiments  rei>orted  in  this  article  less 
complex  cultures  were  used  and  the  species  of  the  plants  were  deter, 
mined.  Both  the  ''direct'^  and  ^'indirect"  methods  of  determhiing  the 
acquisition  of  nitrogen  were  employed,  as  described  in  the  reports  of 
previous  experiments.  The  cultures  were  made  on  000  grams  of  soil  in 
each  case. 

Summarif  of  experiments  on  the  fixation  of  free  nitropvn  by  plants. 
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♦In  the  surface  soil,  2-4  mm.  deep. 

fin  all  the  soil  below  the  Hurfaee  noil  above  mentioned. 

'Obtained  by  iransplauting  Utllo  isolated  tufts,  which  afterward  grew  together. 

^Obtained  by  sowingon  the  soil  aHmall  quantity  of  algou.s  material  dilutetl  with  distilled  water. 

In  the  first  four  cultures  fixation  office  nitrogen  clearly  occurred.  In 
the  culture  containing  only  Mieroooleus  vaginaius  (No.  0)  there  was  ap- 
parently no  fixation  of  nitrogen.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  this  was 
due  to  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  alga.  In  the  cases  (Nos.  7  and 
8)  where  the  soil  was  almost  entirely  bare  of  vegetation  nitrogen  was 
not  fixed  in  any  appreciable  amount. 
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The  "nitrogen  in  the  plants'^wasfound  by  subtracting  from  tbe  total 
nitrogen  in  the  surface  layer  containing  soil  and  plants  the  nitrogen 
found  in  an  equal  weight  of  subjacent  soil.  The  weight  of  the  vege- 
table matter  formed  was  also  determined.  From  these  data  the  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  plants  was  calculated  and  found  to  be  about 
4  or  5  per  cent. 

The  fundamental  fact  ascertained  in  the  authors'  previous  investiga- 
tion was  cf»nflrmed,  viz,  that  fixation  of  nitrogen  occurs  in  the  tissues 
of  plants  of  lower  orders  developed  on  the  surface  of  soils.  Chlorophyll 
action  supplies  the  energy  necessary  to  bring  about  the  combination  of 
free  nitrogen. 

The  authors  contend  that  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  does  not  take 
place,  as  claimed  by  Berthelot,  in  the  interior  of  the  soil  under  the  ac- 
tion of  microbes.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this 
paper  Berthelot  asserted  that  his  investigations  show  that  the  green 
algae  are  not  the  only  microorganisms  having  the  function  of  fixing  at- 
mospheric nitrogen,  but  that  fixation  also  occurs  under  the  influence  of 
colorless  inferior  organisms  which  seem  to  be  devoid  of  chlorophyU.  It 
is  possible  that  the  origin  of  these  phenomena  will  be  fou!id  in  still  lower 
organisms,  such  as  may  develop  in  the  root  tubercles  of  leguminous 
plants  and  in  other  organisms  devoid  of  chlorophyll.  Berthelot  is  pur- 
suing researches  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  such  organisms. — A. 
c.  T. 

On  the  gas  exchanges  of  the  root  tubercles  of  leguminons 
plants,  B.  Frank  {Ber.  deut  hot  Oes.j  lOj  pp. 271-281^  plate  1). — Previous 
investigations  of  the  root  tubercles  of  leguminous  plants  have  indicated 
that  they  are  covered  with  a  corky  epidermis,  which  prevents  the  inter- 
change of  fluids  and  gases  between  the  tubercles  and  the  surrounding 
world.  The  author's  observations,  reported  and  illustrated  in  this  arti- 
cle, show  that  the  corky  covering  of  the  root  tubercles,  especially  those 
of  peas,  has  intercellular  air  passages  which  communicate  with  the  outer 
air,  as  is  the  case  with  lenticels.  The  system  of  air  passages  penetrates 
through  the  corky  layer  to  the  meristem.  The  meristem  has  no  air 
passages,  but  these  occur  again  in  the  bacteroid  tissues  below  the  meri- 
stem. To  determine  whether  the  gas  within  the  tubercles  came  from  the 
soil  or  was  given  off  from  the  cells  of  the  tubercles  the  author  grew  peas 
in  water  without  the  addition  of  nitrogen  compounds  or  with  a  little  pea 
soil  for  inoculation.  Although  the  roots  were  never  in  contact  with 
air,  yet  the  tubercles  which  developed  showed  the  structure  described 
above.  The  gas  in  the  intercellular  passages  in  the  tubercles  must,  in 
this  case  at  least,  have  been  derived  from  the  tubercles  themselves. 
The  epidermal  air  passages  when  once  established  may  serve  for  the 
transmission  of  air  from  without,  but  those  in  the  bacteroid  tissue  can 
not  do  so,  as  they  are  shut  ott'  from  all  communication  with  the  outside 
world.    The  origin  of  the  gas  within  the  tubercles  may  be  found  in  the 
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carbonic  acid  gas,  a  common  product  of  respiration,  or  in  tlie  water 
absorbed  by  the  plants,  from  whicb  atmospheric  gases  are  released  and 
recombined  in  the  processes  of  growth.  Observations  are  briefly  re- 
ported which  indicate  that  this  gas  is  neither  carbonic  acid  nor  oxygen 
alone,  but  that  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen.  To  investigate  the  gas  exchanges 
in  living  root  tubercles,  a  considerable  number  of  root  tubercles  were 
cut  from  plants  grown  outdoors  in  garden  soil  and  were  inclosed  in 
glass  tubes  with  a  known  volume  of  air  above  quicksilver.  A  lively 
evolution  of  gas  at  once  began  and  continued  during  the  several  days 
over  which  the  experiment  extended.  The  results,  reported  in  tables, 
showed  that  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  had  been  evolved.  The 
author,  however,  thinks  that  the  evolution  of  these  gases  was  not  a 
normal  pro<*>ess  of  the  living  tubercle,  but  a  sign  of  decay.  The  gas 
exchange  in  the  tubes  was  relatively  small  at  tirst  and  increased  as  the 
experiment  continued.  Certain  nitrogenous  compounds  which  are  com- 
mon products  of  decay  were  formed.  The  air  from  the  tubes  in  which 
the  tubercles  were  confined  contained  ammonia,  skat/ol,  and  indol.  It 
also  had  the  odor  of  a  dead  body.  Carbonic  acid  was  formed  at  first 
probably  as  a  respiration  product,  but  later  as  the  result  of  decay. 

The^e  investigations  indicate  that  the  root  tubercles  of  leguminous 
plants  are  sensitive  organs  which  continue  their  normal  activity  only 
while  united  with  the  plant.  If  they  are  separated  from  the  plant, 
even  without  being  themselves  mutilated  in  any  way,  in  a  few  hours 
there  is  a  complete  change  in  their  activity,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
organic  nitrogen  compounds,  which  are  broken  up.  The  nitrogen  in 
tl^ese  compounds  returns  to  its  elementary  condition  and  escapes.  It 
follows  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  determine  the  normal  processes 
occurring  in  the  tubercles  by  experimenting  with  them  apart  from  the 
plants.  The  metabolism  of  the  tubercles  in  union  with  the  plant  must 
be  different  from  that  of  the  isolated  tubercles.  It  is  possible  that  the 
tubercles  when  unitM  with  the  plant  absorb  nitrogen  directly,  but 
direct  observations  immediately  after  thd  separation  of  the  tubercles 
do  not  give  any  t^estimony  on  this  point  because  of  the  speedy  revolu- 
tion in  the  activity  of  these  organs. — A.  c.  T. 

The  horn  fly,  J.  Fletcher  {Canada  Central  Experimental  Farm  Bui. 
No.  14^  Sept  J 1892^  pp,  11,  figs,  2), — A  brief  account  of  Bcematobia  serrata^ 
compiled  from  reports  of  investigations  in  the  United  States,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  means  of  j*epression.  This  insect  has  appeared  in  Can- 
ada and  has  already  caused  considerable  trouble  there. — A.  c.  T. 

Analysis  of  the  Cavendish  banana  in  relation  to  its  value  as 
food,  W.  M.  DoHBRTV  [Chein.  News,  66  {1892),pp.  187, 188).— The  author 
has  analyzed  the  pulp  of  Muca  cavendishiij  the  dwarf  banana,  with  the 
following  results: 
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Analysis  of  banana  pulp. 


Water 

AlhiiniiuoidH 

Starch 

Sugar 

Carbonaceous  mutti*r 

Woody  fiber 

Aab 


In  fresh 
I  Bnbstanc^. 

Per  cent. 
I  75.71 

1.71  I 

I  5. 90 

I  3.00  I 

I  11.24 

1.74 

0.71 


In  dry 
matter. 


Per  cent. 

T.'os 

24.78 

12.35 

47.05 

7.2G 

2.92 


I 


Composition  of  the  ash. 


Tor 


Potasahini  oxide  . ., 

Sodiinii  o\i«le 

Calcium  oxide 

MugiieBium  oxide. . 

Ferric  oxide 

Manganese  dioxid' 
riiosphorle  acid  . . 

Sulidiuric  acid 

Carlioiiie  aeid 

Clilorinc 

Silica 

Lo8D,  etc 


cent. 

55.10 

12.00 
l.Gl 
5.41 
0.48 
0.15 
7.70 
1.80 

12.00 
1.10 
1.96 
0.G9 


100.00 


In  iintritivo  inopcrf ios  the  Cavendish  banana  resembles  the  potato. — 
E.  w.  A. 

Feeding  experiments  with  sunflower-seed  cake  for  milch  cows, 
J.  Klein  (Milch  Ztg,,  181)2^  pp,  ^75-6 77).— Sunflower-seed  cake  is  sjiid 
to  have  found  quite  extensive  use  for  feeding  within  the  last  few  years, 
esi)ccially  in  Denmark.  A  trial  is  reported  with  four  cows,  made  to 
compare  the  effects  of  sunflower-seed  cake  and  linseed  cake.  The  sun- 
flower seed  cake  was  fed  in.tlie  form  of  meal  and  was  of  the  following 
composition :  Di  y  matter  9 1 .32,  crude  protein  36.73,  crude  fat  13.04,  car- 
boliydrates  -iO.GO,  crude  flber  15.08,  and  crude  ash  4.37  per  cent.  On 
the  basis  of  Wolff's  tables  of  digestibility  it  contained,  therefore,  30.9 
per  cent  of  digestible  albuminoids,  12.5  per  cent  of  digestible  fat,  and 
25  per  eent  of  <ligestible  carbohydrates. 

There  were  four  lots  of  four  cows  each.  Tlie  first  lot  received  the 
Avinter  ration  which  all  the  cows  had  received  previous  to  the  trial,  con- 
sisting of  distillery  slop,  breweis'  grains,  linseed  cake,  meadow^  hay, 
and  other  coarse  fodder,  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:6.5.  In  addition 
to  this  ration  lot  2  received  1  pound  and  lot  3,  2  pounds  per  head  per 
day  of  sunflower-seed  cake,  and  lot  4, 1  pound  each  of  sunflower-seed 
cake  and  linseed  cake.  The  nutritive  ratios  of  the  rations  of  the  four 
lots  were  therefore,  lot  1,  3  rOo;  lot  2, 1:5.8;  lot  3, 1:5.3;  and  lot  4, 
1 : 5.4.  The  cows  of  the  four  lots  averaged  very  nearly  the  same  period 
of  lactation. 

The  trial  lasted  from  February  22  to  April  12.  During  the  first  week 
all  four  lots  received  the  basal  ration.    The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
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weeks  the  concentrated  foods  were  added  to  the  rations  of  lot^  2,  3,  and 
4;  and  tl)e  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  weeks  tlie  basal  ration  was  fed 
again.  The  cows  were  milked  twic^e  daily,  the  (piantity  bein<j:  deter- 
mined by  weight  at  each  milking,  and  samples  of  the  milk  of  each  ani- 
mal were  analyzed  two  or  three  tinier  each  week.  The  changes  of  food 
were  made  gradually. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  feeding  experiments  shows  that  the 
addition  of  sunHower-seed  cake  to  the  basal  ration  was  su'companied 
in  the  case  of  every  cow  by  an  increased  milk  yield.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  addition  of  1  pound  of  the  cake  ax)peared  to  be  practically  as 
effective  as  the  additicm  of  2  pounds,  which  the  author  attributes  to 
the  i)eriod  not  being  suftiidently  long  to  show  the  full  eifects  of  the  ad- 
dition of  2  pounds.  Sunrtower-seed  cake  seemed  to  be  fully  as  effect- 
ive as  linseed  cake.  The  sunflower  "Keed  cake  apparently  had  no  effect 
on  either  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  or  the  live  weight  of  the  animals. 
Financially  there  wa«  no  advantage  from  the  addition  of  either  the  sun- 
flower-seed cake  or  linseed  cake  to  the  ba.sal  ration.  The  additional 
yield  of  0.7  liter  of  milk  per  day  with  I  ptmnd  of  sunflower-seed  cake 
was  produced  at  a  cost  of  nearly  2  J  cents. — E.  w.  A. 

Effects  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  the  volatile  fatty  acids  and 
the  melting  point  of  butter,  Adolf  Ma^yer  {Landw,  Vers,  iStat,  41y 
pp,  11-35). — The  author  prefaces  the  description  of  his  present  experi- 
ments with  a  review  of  the  conclusions  from  his  previous  experiments 
on  this  subject,  published  in  1888.*    These  are  Jis  follows: 

(1)  The  percentage  of  volatile  fatty  a<dds  and  the  specific  gravity  of 
butter  fat  go  hand  in  hand.  An  increase  of  the  one  results  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  other. 

(2)  The  melting  point  of  butter  fat  does  not  vary  proportionally  with 
these,  as  it  is  presumably  more  especially  influenced  by  the  olein  con- 
tent. 

(3)  The  percentage  of  volatile  fatty  acids  and  the  specific  gravity  of 
butter  fat  from  a  single  cow  vary  more  widely  under  different  methods 
of  feeding  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 

(4)  The  volatile  fatty  acids  are  dependent  upon  the  period  of  la(^ta- 
tion,  the  percentage  decreasing,  as  a  rule,  as  the  period  advances  (con- 
fiirmed  by  Nilson). 

(5)  But  they  are  also  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the  character  of 
the  food  (which  is  in  opposition  to  Nilson).  A  higher  percentage  of 
volatile  fatty  acids  was  produced  on  roots,  meadow  grass,  and  green 
clover  than  on  hay,  and  a  higher  percentage  with  the  latter  than  with 
ensiled  grass. 

(6)  The  melting  point  of  butter  is  likewise  dependent  upon  the  food. 
Ensiled  grass  and  hay  gave  butter  with  the  highest  melting  point,  and 
roots  the  next  highest,  while  exclusive  feeding  on  green  food,  whether 
grass  or  clover,  in  the  barn  or  at  pasture,  resulted  in  butter  with  the 
lowest  melti!ig  point. 


■^  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  35,  pp.  260-282, 
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(7)  As  a  rule  the  point  of  crystallization  fluctaates  with  the  melting 
point. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  animals  accustomed  to  it,  pasturage  has  a  very 
good  effect  on  the  yield  of  milk  and  butter. 

This  line  of  investigation  has  been  continued,  and  the  results  obtained 
form  the  basis  of  the  present  paper.  From  August  25  to  February  25 
a  North  Holland  cow,  nine  and  one  half  years  old  and  about  two  months 
with  calf  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  was  fed  a  wide  range  of  foods  in 
periods  of  twelve  days  eacb,  determinations  being  made  twice  in  each 
period  of  the  specific  gravity,  solids,  and  fat  (the  latter  by  calculation) 
of  the  mixed  morning's  and  night's  milk  and  of  the  melting  point  and 
volatile  fatty  acids  of  the  butter.  The  latter  were  determined  by  the 
Eeichert-Wollny  method,  and  expressed  in  terms  of  the  cubic  centi- 
meters of  soda  solution  required  to'iieutralize  5  grams  of  butter  fat.  The 
foods  given  in  different  periods  included  meadow  grass  ad  libitum 'j  15 
kg.  hay  and  2  kg.  linseed  cake,  alone  or  with  50  c.  c.  concentrated  lactic 
acid  or  100  c.  c.  of  volatile  fatty  acids  from  a  stearin  factory;  10  kg. 
hay  and  2  kg.  linseed  cake;  10  kg.  pea  vines  and  5  kg.  rye  straw,  with 
either  4  kg.  sesame  cake  or  4  kg.  linseed  cake;  5  kg.  pea  vines,  10  kg. 
rye  straw,  and  3  kg.  peanut  cake;  15  kg.  pea  vines  and  4  kg.  rye;  40 
kg.  ensiled  sugar  beet  residue,  5  kg.  rye  straw,  and  4  kg.  linseed  cake; 
10  kg.  com  silage,  8  kg.  rye  straw,  and  4  kg.  linseed  cake;  and  11  kg. 
pea  vines,  5  kg.  rye  straw,  and  4  kg.  poppy  cake.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  feeding  the  milk  yield  had  fallen  to  3^  liters  a  day,  and  the  feed- 
ing was  continued  for  four  months  in  much  the  same  manner  with 
another  cow  fresh  in  milk.  In  both  trials  certain  of  the  rations  were 
repeated  at  diflFerent  stages  of  the  trial,  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
error  from  advancing  lactation  as  far  as  x)ossibie. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  cow  the  volatile  fatty  acids  in  the  butter 
varied  on  different  food  from  13.4  to  24.9  c.  c,  and  of  the  second  cow 
from  20.1  to  32.2  c.  c.  While  these  variations  are  not  quite  as  large  as 
those  observed  in  the  former  experiments,  alluded  to  above,  it  is  be- 
lieved they  indicate  that  in  the  case  of  the  same  cow  the  volatile  fetty 
acids  may  show  a  wide  range  of  variation  on  different  rations,  and  the 
rations  fed  do  not,  of  course,  cover  the  whole  range  of  rations  fed  in 
practice.  The  author  urges  from  this  that  the  judgment  of  the  purity 
of  butter  on  the  basis  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  may  lead  to  gross  in- 
justice, by  implicating  honest  dairymen  who  have  made  an  unfortunate 
selection  of  feeding  stuff's.  Ho  states,  for  instance,  that  the  feeding  of 
poppy  cake  and  pea  vines  proved  disastrous  to  the  high  content  of 
volatile  fatty  acids,  giving  butter  near  the  end  of  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion with  volatile  acids  equivalent  to  only  13.5  c.  c.  of  soda  solution. 
In  Holland  the  minimum  limit  is  19  c.  c,  but  the  danger  from  reducing 
the  standard  is  that  artificial  butters  will  not  be  excluded.  For  this 
reason  the  author  thinks  that  critical  judgment  of  butter  should  be 
based  on  a  number  of  different  tests. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  feeding  stuffs  which  were  tested^ 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  increased  the  volatile  fatty  acids, 
those  effecting  the  greatest  increase  being  placed  first: 


Coarse  fodders. 

Red  beets. 

Meadow  grass  in  spring. 

Green  clover. 

Meadow  grass  in  field. 

Hay,  com  silage. 

Ensiled  grass. 

Straw. 


Concentrated  foods. 


Rye. 

"Maize-sprout  cake." 
Cotton-8ee<l  meal  cake. 
Peanut  cake. 
Sesame  cake. 
Linseed  cake. 
Poppy  cake. 


The  addition  to  the  food  of  lactic  a<;id  or  of  volatile  fatty  acids  in  the 
amounts  in  which  they  could  be  given  showed  no  effect  on  the  volatile 
fatty  acids  in  the  butter.  The  author  criticises  the  investigations  of 
Schrodt  and  Henzold,*  claiming  that  instead  of  testing  the  effects  of  a 
large  number  of  rations,  practically  only  two  rations  were  tested,  viz, 
pasturage  in  summer  and  a  mixture  of  hay,  straw,  beets,  wheat  bran, 
and  cotton  seed-meal  cake  in  winter;  and  that  from  his  own  investiga- 
tions it  might  be  expected  that  the  volatile  fatty  acids  on  the  winter 
ration  fed  would  not  be  materially  different  from  those  on  pasturage. 
The  winter  ration  contained  a  small  amount  of  straw,  which,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  author's  tests,  decreases  the  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  two 
feeding  stuffs,  which,  according  to  his  trials,  strongly  tend  to  increase 
these  acids.  He  believes  that  this  explains  the  reason  why  the  winter 
ration  gave  results  agreeing  with  those  on  pasture  grass. 

The  author's  results  afford  considerable  support  to  the  hypothesis 
that  a  ration  rich  in  soluble  carbohydrates  results  in  butter  with  a  high 
content  of  volatile  fatty  acids.  As  an  instance  of  this  he  cites  the  effect 
of  beets  as  compared  with  hay;  the  former,  containing  much  more  sugar 
than  the  latter,  increased  the  volatile  fatty  acids  tx)  a  greater  extent. 
He  also  compares  the  effect  of  fresh  grass  aiul  green  fodders  with  hay 
and  silage  in  which  the  sugars  have  been  largely  dispelled  by  fermen- 
tation. Furthermore,  he  compares  rye  grain  and  maize-sprout  cake, 
both  of  which  are  rich  in  digestible  starch  and  had  a  favorable  influence 
on  the  volatile  fatty  acids,  with  poi)py  cake,  which  is  poorest  of  all  the 
feeding  cakes  in  carbohydrates,  and  with  linseed  cake,  which  at  least 
contains  no  starch  meal.  Both  the  poppy  cake  and  the  linseed  cake 
affected  the  fatty  acids  unfiworably. 

The  author  traces  no  connection  between  the  fat  in  the  food  and  that 
in  the  butter  further  than  that  the  feeding  of  considerable  amounts  of 
lion- volatile  fatty  acids  do  not  appear  to  increase  the  volatile  fatty 
acids  of  the  butter.  This  last  result  agrees  with  the  experience  of 
Weiske  and  Soxhiet,  according  to  which  the  volatile  fatty  acids  of  the 
food,  including  butyric  acid,  are  not  transmitted  to  the  butter. 
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Coneerninf?  the  melting  point  of  the  butter,  the  experiments  above 
reported  are  believed  to  show  that  both  this  and  the  point  of  crystalli- 
zation diminish  somewhat  as  the  period  of  lactation  advances,  in  case 
the  food  remains  unchanged.  The  melting  point  and  the  point  of  crys- 
tjillization  are  not  always  affected  in  exactly  the  same  degree,  but  if 
the  average  of  the  two  is  taken  it  is  found  that  the  effect  due  to  the 
period  of  lactation  is  very  small.  Tliis  average  factor  is  therefore  tnkeu 
as  a  basis  for  studying  the  effect  of  food,  leaving  the  stage  of  the  period 
of  lactation  out  of  account.  A  very  hard  butter  was  producted  by  tlie 
mixture  of  pea  vines  and  po])i)y  cake,  and  likewise,  although  not  in  the 
same  degree,  by  mixtures  of  straw  with  linseed  cake  or  sesame  cake, 
and  (still  less)  with  peanut  cake,  ('otton-seed  meal  cake  and  rye  grain 
gave  softer  butter  than  any  of  the  above.  Pasture  grass  gave  a  softer 
butter  than  the  normal  ration  of  hay  and  linseed  cake.  This  last  is  a 
complete  confirmation  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  author  on  previous 
occasions.  Straw  ai)peared  to  have  a  very  favorable  effect  on  the  con- 
sistency of  the  butter.  The  effect  of  ensiled  grass  and  corn  silage  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  hay,  while  beet  diffusion  residue  was  notice- 
ably unfavorable  to  hardness.  Maize  sprout  cake  was  also  unfavorable 
to  hardness.  The  addition  of  la(*.tic  acid  or  of  volatile  fatty  acids  to  the 
food  was  a<Jcompanied  by  a  decreased  melting  point  of  the  butter.  Ar- 
ranged in  the  order  in  which  they  favorably  affected  the  hardness  of 
the  butter,  the  feeding  stuffs  nsvxi  were  as  follows: 

Coarse  fodders .  j  Concentrated  foodB. 

Straw.  i  Poppy  cake. 

Hay,  ensiled  hay  and  niaizo  silage.  .'  Linseed  cake,  sesame  cake. 

Old  pasture  grass.  !  Peanut  cake. 

Beet  diflfusiou  residue.  i  Rye,  cotton-seed  meal. 

Young  grass.  i  Germinated  maize  cake. 

It  will  be  si^en  that  this  order  is  nearly  tlie  reverse  of  that  in  which 
tlie  feeding  stuffs  increased  the  volatile  fatty  acids.  In  general  then, 
butters  with  a  relatively  high  content  of  volatile  fatty  acids  had  a  rela- 
tively low  melting  ])oint,  and  vke  x^erna.  This  is  only  a  general  rule,  to 
which  there  a;*e  some  exceptions. 

In  continuing  this  line  of  investigations  the  author  proposes  to  study 
along  the  line  of  the  hypothesis  indi(*.ated  by  the  above  investigation, 
that  is,  the  effect  of  easily  digestible  carbohydrates  in  the  food  on  the 
volatile  fatty  acids  of  the  butter. — K.  w.  A. 

Experiments  in  the  feeding  of  swine,  J.  AV.  Eoukbtson  {Canada 
Central  Experimental  Farm  linl  No.  75,  Oct^  1892,  pp,  12). 

Raw  V8,  Hfeamed  food  (pp.  3-5). — The  account  of  this  exj^eriment  is 
reprinted  from  the  Annual  Keportof  the  Canadian  Experimental  Farms 
for  1891  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  441 ). 

Feeding  grain  angroitnd  and  gronnd  with  or  without  shim  w«7Ar(pp.5-7). — 
Four  lots  of  pigs  were  used  in  this  experiment  with  either  four  or  five 
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pifCS  in  each  lot.  All  received  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peas,  barley, 
aud  rye,  but  to  lot  1  this  mixture  was  fed  uuground  and  soaked  in  cold 
water  for  forty-eight  houra,  and  to  the  remaining  lots  ground  aud 
soaked  in  water  for  twelve  hours.  In  addition  to  the  grain,  lots  3  and  4 
were  given  all  the  skim  milk  they  would  drink.  The  feeding  continued 
for  seventeen  weeks.    The  summary  of  the  results  follows: 

Siim}Hary  of  results  of  pig-feeding  trials. 


i  Average  n.^;« 

j   weight      Gain  in  L?"^  . 
per  pig    weight  of^"«""»®5 


•  tounds. 

Lot  1, nnground  grain.... I  69 

Lot  2,  ground  gnun 1  69 

Lot  3,  gronnd  grain  and  skim  milk |  60 

Lot  4,  ground  grain  and  skim  milk 76 


Pounds. 
434 
519 
671 
636 


per  pound 
of  gain. 


Pounds. 
4.45 
4.36 
2.46 
3.46 


There  is  little  if  any  apparent  diflferenco  between  the  lots  fed  whole 
grain  and  ground  grain.  "One  pound  of  grain  was  the  equivalent  of 
6.65  pounds  of  skim  milk  in  increasing  the  live  weight.  The  swine 
wliich  were  fed  upon  a  ration  containing  skim  milk  were  lustier  and 
more  robust  in  appearance  than  those  which  were  fed  upon  grain  only." 

Feeding  frozen  wheat  (pp.  7-12). — The  value  of  frozen  grain  for  pigs 
was  tested  in  two  separate  trials.  The  lirst  trial  included  three  lots  of 
four  pigs  each.  Lot  1  received  frozen  wheat  ground  and  soaked  for 
twelve  hours;  lot  2,  frozen  wheat  unground,  soaked  for  forty-two 
hours;  and  lot  3,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wheat,  barley,  and  peas, 
ungn)und  and  soaked  for  forty-two  hours.  The  pigs  averaged  180 
pounds  e^'h  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial.  The  trial  lasted  from 
December  28  to  March  14.  The  xesult  was  very  favorable  to  the  frozen 
wheat,  and  es|>e<'ially  so  where  fed  ground. 

In  the  second  trial  two  lots  were  use^l,  one  averaging  61  pounds  per 
l>ig  and  the  other  104  pounds.  Both  lots  were  given  ground  frozen 
wheat  soaked  for  twelve  hours,  and  lot  2  received  skim  milk  in  addi- 
tion. '^During  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  test  [lot  1]  were  fed  ui)on 
the  lowest  quality  of  frozen  wheat  only,  which  had  been  graded 'un- 
marketable.'" The  trial  lasted  from  February  1  to  May  30.  The  results 
were  as  follows: 

(1)  When  the  ft-ozen  -wheat  was  fed  ground  and  soaked  for  twelve  hourS;  14.18 
pounds  of  increase  in  the  Hve  weight  wns  obtjiinnd  per  bushel  of  wheat. 

(2)  In  the  feeding  of  swine  from  an  average  weight  of  61  pounds  each  until  they 
reached  an  average  weight  of  145  pounds  oa<*,h,  15.46  poouds  of  increase  in  the  live 
weight  was  obtained  per  bushel  of  wheat. 

(3)  One  i»oand  of  fn»zen  wheat  was  the  equivalent  of  7.91  pounds  of  skim  milk  in 
increasing  the  live  weight. 

(4)  The  swine  which  were  fed  upon  o  ration  containing  skim  milk  were  lustier 
^nd  more  robust  in  appearan^^e  than  thust-  which  were  fed  upon  grain  only. 
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The  pigs  were  slaughtered  and  parts  of  the  pork  cooked.  The  pork 
was  pronouTKied  excellent  and  superior  to  that  of  pigs  fed  exclusively  on 
peas.  ^*  When  the  frozen  wheat  is  to  be  fed  ungiound  it  should  be 
soaked  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours." — ^E.  w.  A. 

Amyloid,  a  new  constituent  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  F.  J. 
Hkrz  (Chem.  Ztg.,  1892j  pp.  152iy  1525),— The^  author  reports  finding  by 
microscopic  examinations  of  butter,  hard  and  soft  cheese,  and  '*  a  chem- 
ically pure"  preparation  of  casein,  bodies  which  in  size,  form,  and 
behavior  toward  iodine  closely  resembled  starch.  They  differed  from 
the  latter,  however,  by  not  being  affected  by  boiling  water,  hot  alcohol, 
or  ether.  Those  found  in  milk  were  round  or  egg  8hai)ed,  resembling 
vegetable  starch,  and  from  10  to  35  micromillimeters  in  diameter,  while 
those  in  butter,  cheese,  and  casein  were  of  irregular  outline,  colored 
irregularly  with  iodine,  and  were  much  larger,  being  in  some  instances 
il5  micromillimeters  in  length.  These  bodies  were  noticed  in  various 
samples  of  milk,  in  the  ether  solution  of  fat,  in  tlie  udder  of  a  c>ow  which 
had  suffered  from  milk  fever,  and  in  the  colostrum  from  the  same  cow. 
They  are  not  numerous  in  the  microscopic  field,  occurring  singly  or  two 
or  three  together,  and  are  found  by  searching  through  the  casein  par- 
ticles colored  yellow  or  brownish  by  iodine. 

The  author  refers  to  the  finding  of  an  amyloid  substance  by  Virchow 
in  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  etc.,  and  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
material  which  he  finds  in  milk  and  dairy  products  is  of  similar  nature. 
He  suggests  that  it  might  perhaps  be  prepared  in  pure  state  from  milk 
or  colostrum  by  pepsin-hydrochh)ric  acid.  Whether  or  not  the«e  amy- 
loid bodies  always  occur  in  milk  and  whether  they  have  any  im^wrtance 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  milk  products  are  questions  for 
future  study. — E.  w.  A. 

Investigations  of  sheep's  mUk,  0.  Besana  {Chem.  Ztg.^  1892 j  pp. 
1519j  1551j  and  1598), — ^These  investigations  were  made  at  the  Agricul- 
tural School  at  Eome,  where  during  the  past  winter  a  course  was 
given  on  cheese-making  from  sheep's  milk.  The  sheep  used  were  of 
the  ••^Sopravi8sa!ia"  breed,  the  common  breed  of  that  country.  The 
milk  yield  of  this  breed  is  given  as  from  45  to  50  liters  per  year,  and 
the  average  yield  per  head  and  per  day  250  to  300  c.  c.  The  maxi- 
mum yield  noticed  was  805  c.  c.  (nearly  a  quart)  in  the  case  of  a  sheep 
twenty-one  days  advanced  in  the  milking  period.  The  specdflc  gravity 
of  the  milk  ranged  from  1.037  to  1.043  at  15^  C.  An  average  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  determinations  gave  1.0395. 

The  lactodensimeter  used  Avith  cows'  milk  is  said  not  to  be  adapted 
to  sheep's  milk,  which  requires  an  instrument  graduated  from  1.026  to 
1.043.  Sheep's  milk  being  richer  than  (;ows'  milk  shows  a  greater 
fluctuation  in  the  specific**  gravity  at  different  temperatures,  so  that 
the  corrections  for  temperature  can  not  be  made  from  the  ordinary 
tables  for  cows'  milk.  The  author  gives  a  table  for  correcting  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  sheep's  milk  for  15^  C.    The  average  composition  of  a 
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number  of  samples  of  sheep's  milk  analyzed  by  the  author  and  his 
assistants  is  given  as  follows: 

Average  composition  of  sheep's  milk. 

Per  cent. 

Water 78.23 

Total  solids 21.77 

Fat 9.50 

Protein 6.26 

Milksngar 6.00 

•Ash 1.01 

Specific  gravity  at  15^  C,  1.0378. 

Owing  to  its  richness  in  fat,  sheep's  milk  under  the  microscope  shows 
a  crowded  mass  of  fat  globules,  and  must  be  diluted  in  order  to 
compare  it  with  cows'  milk.  The  fat  globules  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  cows'  milk.  The  largest  globule  found  in  sheep's  milk 
measured  0.03()9  mm.  in  diameter,  or  nearly  three  times  that  of  the 
largest  globules  found  in  cows'  milk.  A  majority  of  the  globules  were 
much  smaller  than  this.  The  larger  globules  of  sheep's  milk  are  not 
quite  round.  With  the  aid  of  a  microscope  and  a  micrometer,  there- 
fore, it  can  be  seen  whether  cows'  milk  is  mixed  with  sheep's  milk,  or 
whether  sheep's  milk  is  diluted  with  water,  to  be  sold  as  cows'  milk — 
a  practice  which  is  not  uncommon  in  some  regions.  Owing  to  the 
thickness  and  viscosity  of  sheep's  milk,  the  fat  globules  do  not  rise 
rapidly  in  creaming.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours'  setting  no  sharp 
layer  of  cream  was  to  be  seen,  although  the  upper  layer  was  found  to 
be  richer  in  fat.  In  using  the  creamometer,  the  author  dilutes  the 
milk  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  allows  the  cream  to  rise  for 
forty-eight  hours. 

The  viscosity  of  sheep's  milk  was  found  to  vary  somewhat  in  diflfer- 
ent  samples.  It  seemed  to  depend  principally  upon  the  casein,  for 
after  this  had  been  coagulated  by  rennet  the  viscosity  was  much  lower 
and  the  fat  globules  present  rose  to  the  surface  quite  rapidly. 

The  spontaneous  souring  of  sheep's  milk  seemed  to  take  place  more 
slowly  than  in  the  case  of  cows'  milk.  Two  samples  of  milk,  1  of  sheep's 
milk  and  1  of  cows'  milk,  were  kept  in  a  room  together  at  a  tempera- 
ture between  10  and  12°  C.  The  cows'  milk  was  thick  with  coagulated 
casein  at  the  end  of  six  days  and  the  sheep's  milk  at  the  end  of  four- 
teen days.    The  reason  for  this  difference  is  unknown. 

Under  corresiK>nding  circumstances  much  more  rennet  is  required 
for  curdling  sheep's  milk  than  cx)ws'  milk.  Where  equal  quantities  of 
milk  were  treated  at  35^  0.  with  like  quantities  of  rennet  solution, 
from  one  and  one  half  to  two  times  as  long  was  required  for  curdling 
the  sheep's  milk  as  for  the  cows'  milk, — ^E.  w.  A. 
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2Scidiconium,  a  new  genua  of  UredineaB  (^cidiconium,  genre  nouveau  (JPUr^di- 
nics),  P.  VuiLLEMiN.— Compt.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  22,  pp.  966-969. 

On  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  physiological  elements  of  protoplasm 
( Ueber  die  Natar  und  Bedeutung  der  physiologischen  Elemente  des  Protoplasmas),  W. 
Detmbr. — Ber.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  10,  pp.  433-447. 

Bieve-pores  in  the  tracheal  wood-elements  of  Phanerogams,  especially  Le- 
guminosae  (SiebUhnliche  Poren  in  den  trachealen  Xylemelementen  der  Pkanerogamen, 
hauptsdchlich  der  Leguminosen),  B.  JOnsson.— JO^r.  deut.  boi.  Ges.,  10,  pp.  494-613. 
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The  relation  between  lignifioation,  firmneBs,  and  elasticity  of  vegetable  cell 
walls  (Die  Beziehungen  zwiscken  Ferkolzungj  Festigheitj  und  ElasHoitdt  vegeiahilisoher 
ZellwUnde),  P.  Sonntag.— Xaiwfir.  Jahrb,,  21  (1892),  pp.  8S9-870, 

The  decomposition  of  albuminoids  in  plants  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen 
(fier  Eiweis8zerfall  in  der  Pflanze  fret  Abwenenheit  desfreitn  Saueratoffe),  W.  Detmer. — 
£er,  deuL  hot,  Oe8.,  10,  pp,  442-446, 

The  exchanges  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  between  plants  and  the  atmos- 
phere (Swr  le8  4change$  d^aoide  oarbonique  et  d*axy  ghneenire  let  plantes  et  Vatmoaphhfe)^ 
T.  SCHL^SING,  JR,—CompL  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  23,  pp.  1017-1020. 

Assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  leguminous  and  non-leguminous 
plants  (Ein  Beiirag  zur  Stiokato/f/rage),  Libbschbr.— Deu^  landw.  Pre»se,  1892,  No, 
104,  pp.  1080, 1081, 

Obsenrations  on  the  normal  respiration  of  plants  (Beobachtungen  Uber  die  nor- 
nuile  Athmung  der  Pfianzen),  W.  Detmer.— ^er.  deut,  bot,  Gea.,  10,  pp,  6S5-6S9. 

The  modifications  of  absorption  and  transpiration  in  plants  touched  by  frost 
{Sur  lee  modifications  de  V absorption  et  de  la  transpiration  qui  survwnnent  dans  les  plantes 
atteintespar  la  geUe),  A.  Prunet.— Campt.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  23,  pp.  964-966. 

Differences  in  the  transmissibility  of  pressure  through  woody,  herbaceous, 
and  soft  plants  (S»r  la  diff^ence  de  trans nUssibiliU^  des  pressions  d  travers  les  planiei 
ligneuses,  les  plantes  herbac^s,  et  les  plantes  grasses),  G.  Bonniku. — Compt.  rend.,  115 
(1892),  No.  24,  pp.  1097-1100. 

Contributions  to  the  biology  of  the  bud  (Beitrdge  zur  Biologie  der  Knospe),  J, 
GrOss.— Ja*r&.  wiss.  Bot.,  23  (1892),  p.  637:  abs.  in  Naturwiss.  Rundschau,  7  (1892), 
No.  47,  pp,  604,  605. 

Reply  to  Frank  regarding  the  dimorphism  of  the  root  tubercles  of  peas  (Ent- 
gegnung  gegen  Frank,  betreffend  den  angeblichen  Dimorphismus  der  WurzelknUllchendnr 
Erbse),  H.  Moeller.— ^ei\  deut,  bot.  Ges.,  10,  pp.  568-570. 

A  method  for  preserving  the  vitality  of  plants  transported  from  distant 
tropical  regions  (MUhode pour  assurer  la  consei^ation  de  la  mtalit^  des  plantes  prove- 
nant  des  rigions  tropicales  lointanes),  M.  Cornu. — Compt.  rend.,  115  (1892),  No.  24,  pp. 
1094-1097. 

Relation  between  the  production  of  alcohol  and  the  increased  growth  of  the 
yeast  during  fermentation  ( Ueber  das  VerhSltniss  in  welckem  sich  Alkohol  und  Hefe 
fodkrendder  Gdhrung  bilden),  E.Mach  and  K,FoKrKiM.— Landw.  Vers,  Stat.,  41,  Heft 
4,  pp,  261-263. 

Investigations  with  pure  cultures  of  yeasts,  I  (  Untersuchungen  Uber  reine  Hefen, 
I  Theil),  J.  WORTMANN.— Landtc.  Jahrb.,  21  (1892),  pp.  901-936. 

The  fermentation  of  grape  and  apple  must  with  pure  cultures  of  various 
organisms  ( Veber  die  G&hrung  von  Trauben-  und  Aepfelmost  mit  verschiedenen  reinge- 
MiiclUeten  Hefearten),  E.  Mach  and  K.  Portele. — Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  4,pp, 
233-260, 

The  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  the  bacteriology  of  water,  P.  F. 
Frankland  and  M.  Ward.— Proo.  Boyal  Soc.,  51  (1892),  No,  310,  p.  183. 

On  the  measurement  of  the  permeability  of  soils  and  the  determination  of 
the  number  and  surface  area  of  the  particles  contained  in  1  c.  c.  of  soil  (Sur  la 
mesure  de  la  perm^bilil^  des  sols  et  la  determination  du  nombre  et  de  la  surface  des  par- 
ticles eonteuues  dans  1  c.  o,  du  sol),  F.  Houdaille  and  L.  Sbmichon. — Compt.  rend.,  115 
(1892),  No,  23,  pp,  1015-1017, 

ISffect  of  pressure  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  on  vegetation  (Einfluss  des  Kohl- 
ensdure-Druckes  im  Boden  auf  die  Vegetation),  S.  Jentis.— Jnm^.  Akad.  Krakau,  1892, 
p,  306;  abs  in  Naturwiss,  Bundschau,  7  (1892),  No,  47,  p,  608. 

Substances  in  moor  soils  ii^urious  to  vegetation  ( Ueber  die  pflanzenschadliohen 
Stoffe  im  Moorboden),  B.  Tackr.— Ifitt.  Ver,  Ford,  Moorkultur  im  deut,  fteich,  1892, 
y,  46;  ahs.in  Centralbl.  agr,  Chem.,  21,  Heft  11,  pp.  729-731, 
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BleniAntB  of  manuring  and  agricultural  atatistios  {IMifaden  der  gesammien 
DUngerlehre  nnd  Staiistik  des  Landbaues),  G.  Hkidkn. —Third  editioD,  revised  by  H. 
Grtife.    Hanover,  Phil.  Cohen,  1892,  80  cents. 

The  preparation  of  n^mure  {l^tude  sur  la  pr^raiUm  du  fmmier),  A.  HI^bert. — 
Jnn.  Jgron,,  18  {1892) ^  No.  11,  pp.  6S6-S50, 

Contributiona  to  the  nitrogen  queation  (Beiir&ge  eur  Stick$U^/ffrage),  A.  Pe- 
TKRMANN.—Jft*.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892^  II,  No.  20,  pp.  880,  881. 

Ammonium  aulphate  aa  a  fertilizer  (Das  schttefeUdure  Ammoniak  aU  DUngemit- 
iel),  P.  Wagneu. — Jour.  Gasheleuchtung  u.  Wasserversorgung,  3S,pp.  601-SOS ;  ab:  in 
Chem.  Centralhl.,  1892,  II,  No.  24,  p.  985. 

Effect  of  fineneaa  and  content  of  fot  and  gelatinoua  aubatancea  of  ground 
bone  on  ita  action  aa  a  fertilizer  ( Veber  den  Einfluaa  des  FeinheitsgradeSf  8ow%e 
des  Gehaltes  des  Knockenmehlea  an  Fett  und  leimgehender  Substanz  auf  dessen  dUngende 
Wirkvng),  Ulbricht. — Der  Landbote,  1892,  pp.  78,  79;  ab*.  in  Ceniralbl.  agr.  Chem., 
21,  Heft  11,  p.  778. 

On  the  formation  and  loaa  of  ammonia  in  the  deoay  of  animal  excreta,  £. 
Jentys. — Bui.  Acad.  Sci.  Cracovie,  1891;  ab8.  in  Ceniralbl.  agr.  Chtm.,  21,  Heft  11, 
pp.  745-747. 

Further  obaervationa  on  the  value  of  atreet  and  houae  aweepinga  aa  a  fMr- 
tilizer  {Veber  den  Diingetcert  ron  Strassen  und  HauHkehricht),  J.H.Yogkl. — Deut, 
landw.  Preesej  189J,  No.  102,  p.  1056. 

On  manuring  with  lime  ( Ueber  Kalkdiingung),  A.  Morgrn. — Zeitsch.  landw.  Cent. 
Ver.  Sachsen,  1892,  No.  11,  pp.  377-380. 

The  occurrence  of  spurioua  and  inferior  Thomaa  alag  meal  ( Ueber  das  Forkom" 
men  von  unHchiem  und  mindencerthigem  Thomasphosphatmehl). — Landw.  Wockenbl. 
Schleswig-HohtHn,  1892,  pp.  414-416. 

The  yield  of  oats  as  influenced  by  manuring  {AbhUngigkeit  des  Hafererirages  von 
der  DUngung),  A.  Leydiiecker.— Oc»/err.  landw.  Wockenbl.,  1892,  No.  24,  pp.  186, 187; 
abs.in  Ceniralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  21,  Heft  11,  pp.  744,  745. 

Fertilizer  ezperimenta  with  rice  {DUngungs-  Versuche  mil  Reis),  O.  Kellner,  Y. 
KozAi,  Y.  Moui,  and  M.  Nagaoka.— Zawdir.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  4,  pp.  295S28. 

Effect  of  phosphoric-acid  manuring  on  the  a^gar  content  of  augar  beeta  {Ein- 
fiuss  der  phospharsSuredungung  auf  den  Zuckergehalt  und  fabrikativen  Werth  der  Zucker- 
rUben),  M.  Makrcker. — Braunsehwg.  landw.  Ztg.,  1892,  p.  191. 

Composition  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  applea  and  pears  ( Ueber  die  Zusammen- 
setzung  einer  Amahl  Aepfel  und  Birnsorten  aus  dem  Ansialtsgute),  E.  Mach  and  K.  PoR- 
TELE.— /vandir.  Vers,  Stat.,  41,  Heft  4,  pp.  283-294. 

Investigationa  of  the  ripening  of  the  apple,  eapecially  alter  picking  ( I7it/ei-- 
suchungen  Uber  das  Naehrdfen  der  Aepfel),V.  Kvuscn.— Landw.  Jahrb., 21  {1892),  Heft 
6,  pp.  871-886. 

On  canker  in  apple  treea  {Zum  Krebs  der  Apfelbdume),  N.  I^apinb. — Landw.  Jakrb., 
21  {1892),  Heft  6,  pp.  9S6-949. 

Effect  of  inorganic  aalta  and  acids  on  the  vitality  of  the  germa  of  aome  para* 
aitic  fungi  ( Ueber  die  Einwirkung  von  MeiallsaUen  und  Sduren  auf  die  KeimfSkigkeit 
dersporen  einiger  parasitischer  Pilze),  E.  WOthrich.— -Jft».  in  FUhling's  landw.  Ztg., 
1892,  Heft  23,  p.  870. 

The  use  of  carbolic  acid  in  combating  root  blight  on  augar  beeta  ( Ueber  tUe 
Anwendung  von  CarbolsSure  zur  Bekampfung  des  Wurzelbrandes  der  Zuckerriibe),  A. 
STi¥T.-'()e4ierr.  landw.  Wockenbl.,  1892,  No.  51,  p.  404. 

Inveatigationa  on  the  colore  of  inaecta  {Reckerokes  sur  les  couleurs  de  quelques  in- 
sects), A.  B.  Griffiths.— Comp<.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  22,  pp.  958,  959. 

Compoaition  of  the  aah  of  Hungarian  molasaea  {Zusammen setzung  der  Ascke  der 
ungarischen  Melasse),  J.  SzilAoe.— Cfc«m.  Ztg,,  1892,  N<k  102,  p.  1922. 

Notes  on  digestion  of  starch.— P*arm.  Jour,  and  Trans.,  23,  p.  187;  dbs.  in  Chem. 
Ztg.,  1892,  Repert.,  p.  298,  and  in  Chem.  Centralbl,  1892,  II,  No.  25,  pJ025. 
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Dried  potato  pnlp  from  staroh  feictories  as  a  feeding  stuff  (Getroclcnete  Kartoffel- 
pulpe), — iMndw,  Centralbl,  Prov.  Po^euy  189Sy  p,  Sll, 

Methods  for  deoreasing  the  pathogenic  influence  of  eqsiled  beet  pulp  {De9 
moyens  de  deminuer  le  pouvair  patkogkne  des  pulpe$  de  hetteraves  enHl^),  Arloing. — 
Compt.  rendy  115  (1892),  Xo.  Si,  pp.  1046-1048. 

Further  observations  on  the  losses  in  drying  brewers'  grains  {Trockene  Bier- 
treber),  A.  Stutzer.— Zei7»c*.  angm\  Chein,jl89Sypp.636-6S9;  dhs.in  Chem,  CetUralbl., 
1892,  Ily  No.  24,  pp.  985,  986, 

Digestibility  of  albuminoids  of  raw  and  cooked  meat  (Die  VerdaulichkeU  der 
EiweisBStoffe),  A.  Stutzer. — Centralbl.  allg.  GenundheiUpflege,  11,  p.  59;  abs.in  Vier- 
teljakresach,  Chem.  Nahrungs-  n.  OetmssmtL,  7,  p.  124,  and  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II, 
No.  25,  pp.  1026,  1027. 

Feeding  experiments  with  isomaltose,  dextromaltose,  and  rhamnose  {Fatter- 
ungerereuche  mii  neuen  Zuckerarten),  Crrmrr. — Centralbl.  Physiol.,  6,  p.  396;  aba.  in 
C'AeiH.  Centralbl.,  1892,  11,  No.  20,  p.  884. 

Bzperiments  in  foeding  groimd  meat  to  different  kinds  of  animals,  a  r^sum^ 
(  VersHche  init  FleischmehlfUlterung),  M.  Bl^RSKH.—FUhling'a  landw.  Ztg.,  1892,  Heft  23, 
pp.  836-841, 

Effect  of  food  on  the  qualities  of  milk  (£^tit/Iu««  der  FUtterung  aufdie  Beechaffen- 
hHtder  Milch),  B.  S(  hl-LZe.— JfoZib.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  17;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892, 
II,  No.  25,  p.  102S. 

Bffect  of  various  combinations  of  feeding  stuffs  on  the  secretion  of  milk  and 
on  the  assimilation  of  the  food  by  milch  cows  ( Verechiedenartig  zusammengeeetete 
Fntterraiionen  in  ikrer  JVirkuug  auf  die  Milch  accretion  und  aufdie  Auanutzung  des  Fut- 
tera  durch  MilchkUhen),  R.  K()CH8  and  Ramm.— Lawcfir.  Jahrb.,  91  {1892),  Heft  6,  pp, 
809^88. 

Transmission  of  substances  from  the  food  to  the  milk  ( Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der 
Milchmittel),  FrOhner.— ZeitecA.  Fleiach-  u.  Milch  Hyg.,  1,  No.  10;  aba.  in  Chem.  Cen- 
iralbl.,  1892,  I,  p.  231,  and  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  2t,  Heft  11,  p.  782. 

Experience  in  inoculating  cattle  with  tuberculin  {Ein  Erf  ah  rung  mit  der  Impf- 
ung  von  Tubercnlin). — La}idw.  Wochenbl.  Schle^wig-Holatein,  1892,  pp.  417-419. 

On  inoculation  with  tuberculin  {Zar  Tuber kulin-Tmpf ung). — Milch  Ztg.,  1892, 
Ao.  48,  pp.  807, 808. 

The  reaction  of  cows'  milk  {Ueber  die  Beaktion  der  Kuhmilch),  J.  Sebrlien.— 
Aba.  in  Vierteljahreaach.  Chem.  Nahrunga-  u.  Gennaamtl,,  7, p.  127,  and  Chem.  Centralbl., 
1892,  II,  No.  25,  p.  1024. 

Composition  of  colostnmi  from  cows  {BeiirUge  zur  Zuaammenaetzung  dea  Kuhko- 
loatruma),  KRVQKR.—Molk.  Ztg.,  1892;  aha.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892,  II,  No.  25,  pp. 
1023,  1024. 

Butter  analysis  {Ueber  Butter unierauchungen),  \\.  Kreit. — Schweiz.  Wochenachr. 
Chrm.  u.  Pharm.,  1892,  p.  449;  aba.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  Repert.,  p.  351. 

Analysis  of  Caccio  cavaUo,  an  Italian  cheese  {Analyaen  von  Caccio  carallo).^ 
Mileh  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  49,  p.  82S. 

Injurious  effects  of  certain  plants  on  milk  and  its  products  {Schddliche  Wirk- 
nng  von  Pflanzen  auf  die  Milch  u»4  ihre  Produkte). — Schweiz,  landw.  i^tach.,  1892,  Heft 
41;  aba.  in  Milch  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  49,  p.  825. 

Stringy  milk  and  the  means  for  its  prevention,  a  r^sum^  ( Ueber  fadenziehende 
Milch  und  Mittel  zu  deren  Vorbeugung). —Milch  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  48,  pp.  808,  809. 

On  milk  sterilisation  and  bitter  milk  ( Ueber  Milchateriliaation  und  bittere  Milch). — 
Molk.  ZAg.,  1892,  No.  49,  p.  604. 

Microbicide  action  of  carbonic  acid  in  milk  {Action  microbieide  de  Vacide  carbon- 
ique  dana  U  lait),  Cl.  Nourry  ami  C.  Miciikl.-— Compt.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  22,  pp. 
959,  960. 

Preparation  of  koumiss,  D.  II.  Davirs. — Pharm.  Jour,  and  Trana.,  23  {189f),p. 
301. 
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California  Station. — A  new  apparatus  for  the  acoarate  testing  of  spnjing  ne?* 
2clc8  has  just  been  ooustructed,  and  the  station  proposes  to  make  a  thoroagh  stadj  of 
different  kinds  of  nozzles. 

Idaho  Unevkksity. — The  board  of  regents  held  a  meeting  December  31,  189E2,  t* 
effect  an  organization. 

Massachusetts  Collkqk. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  board  of  agricoltiw 
it  was  reported  that  879  students  had  been  in  attendance  at  the  college  since  io 
foundation  in  1867.  Of  these,  361  have  been  graduated.  Of  the  graduates,  254  sn 
engaged  in  farming  or  in  closely  allied  pursuits,  20  are  teachers  in  agricultural  iutt- 
tutions,  4  are  agricultural  editors,  and  7  are  in  the  fertilizer  business. 

Nebraska  Industrial  Collkgr. — In  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  this  departrnfut 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  recently  published  by  the  university,  it  b  stated  Uitt 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  last  academic  year  was  107,  in  addicj*^ 
to  about  125  in  the  preparatory  courses.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  fundi 
received  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1890  has  been  devoted  to  the  establisluDeat 
and  equipment  of  a  course  in  electrical  engineering. 

Utah  Station. — A  hydraulic  engineer  has  been  employed  for  the  coming  sei»« 
to  examine  the  irrigation  systems  of  the  Territory  and  to  aid  farmers  in  the  iatnv 
duction  of  irrigation.  A  dairyman  will  also  be  employed,  with  a  view  to  the  inverti- 
gation  of  dairy  questions. 

Wkst  Virginia  Station.— The  botanical  department  of  the  station  has  been  sboJ- 
ished  and  a  horticultural  department  organized  in  its  stead.  F.  W.  Kane,  H.  &, 
has  been  appointed  horticulturist  and  microscopist.  The  parasitic  insect  rec^tlf 
brought  from  Europe  by  the  entomologist  of  the  station  to  destroy  the  Scoiytid 
which  is  ruining  spruce  forests  in  the  State,  seems  likely  to  prove  effective,  provided 
it  will  multiply  sufficiently  fast. 

Wisconsin  College. — One  hundred  students  were  registered  for  the  dairy  tchod 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  many  applicants  wen 
turned  away.  More  than  50  were  registered  for  the  short  course  in  agriculture,  whiek 
began  January  4  and  is  to  close  March  22. 

Wyoming  College.— At  the  general  election  in  November  it  was  voted  to  eiH^ 
lish  the  agricultural  college  at  Lander,  Fremont  County,  but  until  buildings  v* 
provided  the  college  will  remain  a  department  of  the  State  University. 

Milk  inspection  in  Chicago.— November  21,  1892,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by 
the  city  council  establishing  a  milk  division  of  the  department  of  health,  tobeii 
charge  of  a  deputy  commissioner  of  health,  who  must  be  a  practical  chemist  3fa^ 
milk  inspectors  are  to  be  appointed.  All  venders  of  milk  or  cream  must  take  oati 
license.  Penalties  are  provided  for  violation  of  the  ordinance  either  by  eeJlisg 
without  a  license  or  failing  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  health  depsrtoBft^ 
regarding  the  purity  of  milk  and  cream. 

German  Stations.— The  fifth  convention  of  the  Association  of  AgrioultoTsl  £x- 
])eriment  Stations  in  the  German  Empire,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Noren* 
berg  last  S^tember,  but  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  cholera,  was  held  in  Btf- 
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1  December  11, 12,  and  13,  1892.  Tbe  discassioa  of  methods  of  analyBis  formed  a 
'BouAent  part  of  the  program.  The  experiment  stations  of  this  country  were  rep- 
i«ent«d  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater^  of  this  Office,  and  Prof.  £.  W.  Hilgard,  of  Cali- 

Gkkat  Britain. — ^The  following  summary  of  the  yield  and  acreage  of  wheat,  bar- 
*T,  and  oats  in  Great  Britain  for  1891  and  1892  was  recently  issued  by  the  board  of 
grieultiire. 

Tke  ifi€id  and  ttereage  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  in  Great  Britain  for  1891  and  1892. 


SBtimaUd  total  prodnoe. 

Acreage. 

Eatimated  average, 
yield  per  acre. 

1892.        1 

1801. 

1892. 

1801. 

1892. 

1891. 

WHEAT. 

i 

Bu9ka*.    \ 

65, 107, 186  ■ 
1,318,703 
2,134,983 

BiuheU. 

08,604.450 
1,401.740 
1.071,067 

Aeret. 

2,102.960 
55,278 
61,502 

Aere». 

2,102,303 
61,500 
53,294 

BtUhd9. 
26.20 
23.86 
84.66 

ButiheU. 
31.33 

Wales 

23.73 

^*i41«mI 

36.08 

OTC«fcBnt^ii 

58,560,932: 

72,127,263 

2,210,830 

2,307,277 

26.38 

31.26 

SAflLXT. 

i 

50.527,968  j 
3,850,802  1 
7,022,732  1 

00,900,824 
3,438,620 
7,780,661 

1,700,587 
114, 520 
212,703 

1,772,432 
U7, 101 
223,265 

34.82 
29.26 
85.84 

34.36 

w2l«V...... 

29.36 

^«»^1»ril    .    . 

34.80 

Crest  BritaiB  

70,501,562  ! 

72,120,095 

2,036,810 

2.112,708 

34.61 

34.14 

OATS. 

i 

73,200,496: 
7,970,830 
35,051,064  i 

09.780,175 
7,098,529 
84,901,557 

1,765,463 
233,300 
008,683 

1,672,835 
234,055 
002,239 

41.50 
34.18 
85.10 

41  72 

\Str:..... 

32  89 

SeoUuid 

35.17 

<««•!  Britain 

116,294,980  i 

112,880,261 

2,907,545 

2.899,129 

88.80 

38.77 

Ikiha. — ^The  Annnal  Report  of  the  Khandcsh  Experimental  Farm  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31, 1892,  contains  accounts  of  field  experiments  with  cotton,  wheat,  sugar 
<*«&€,  and  forage  plants,  and  of  experiments  with  silage  and  in  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  horses. 

Amrricak  Forestry  AssociATiON.—This  Association  held  its  eleventh  annual 
meeting  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  December  20, 1892.  Assistant  Secretary 
Willi ts,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Association,  presided.  As  this  ^pas  for  the 
most  part  a  business  meeting,  the  attendance  was  confined  to  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  and  committees  showed  a  favorable  condition  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Association.  During  the  past  year  the  Association  has  been  chiefly 
engaged  in  promoting  the  reservation  of  public  timber  lands  from  sale  and  in  the 
endeavor  to  secore  the  enactment  of  adequate  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
forests  from  fire  and  theft  and  their  administration  so  as  to  yield  the  largest  amount 
of  eommereial  products  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  their  appropriate  climatic 
iaflaence  and  their  conservative  effect  upon  the  water  supply  and  irrigation. 

Seven  reeervations  of  forest  lands  have  already  been  made  by  the  President,  viz, 
tliose  of  White  River,  Pike's  Peak,  and  Plum  Creek,  Colorado;  Pecos  and  Canadian 
Rivers,  New  Mexico;  Bull  River,  Oregon;  Yellowstone,  lying  doutL  and  east  of  Yel- 
Unrstone  Park,  Wyoming;  and  San  Gabriel,  California.  These  comprise  an  area  of 
iBore  than  3^350,000  acres. 

Twenty-three  other  proposed  reservations  are  now  under  consideration  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  These  are  situated  in  the  States  of  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming. 
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The  priacipAl  discassion  during  the  meeting  was  in  reference  to  the  Paddock  bill, 
now  on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate.  This  bill,  which  proposes  to  place  the  manage- 
ment and  disposal  of  the  public  timber  lands  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  is,  in  the  main,  an  embodiment  of  the  yiews  of  the  Association  in  respect 
to  the  timber  lands. 

The  Association  seeks  to  have  only  such  land  as  is  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes 
reserved  from  sale,  and  in  the  Paddock  bill  provision  is  made  for  the  restoration  to 
sale  and  occupancy  of  any  portions  of  land  included  in  the  reservations  which  may 
be  found  desirable  for  the  uses  of  agriculture.  There  is  also  provision  for  the  cutting 
of  timber  at  the  proper  time  and  in  proper  manner  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
needs  of  domestic  life  and  of  the  mining  and  lumber  industries. 

In  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  J.  S.  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  was 
chosen  president;  J.  D.  W.  French,  of  Boston,  was  chosen  corresponding  secretary 
in  place  of  £.  A.  Bowers,  resigned ;  and  N.  H.  Egleston  was  reelected  recording 
secretary. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Chicago  during  the  World's 
Colombian  Exposition  and  the  executive  committee  were  directed  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  it. 

Movements  of  the  leaves  of  plants. — Preliminary  observations  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  leaves  of  Melilotu9  alha  and  other  plants  by  W.  P.  Wilson  and  J.  M. 
Greenman,  are  reported  in  Contributions  from  the  Botanical  Laboratory  of  (he  Universiig 
of  Pennsylrania,  vol.  i,  No.  1,  pp.  66-72.  The  following  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  from  the  observations  thus  far  made: 

''(1)  There  are  great  numbers  of  plants  which  put  their  leaves  in  a  special  or 
hot-8UH  position. 

''  (2)  These  hot-sun  positions  have  come  to  exist  in  order  to  protect  the  plants 
possessing  them  from  a  too  rapid  transpiration. 

"(3)  These  hot-sun  positions  are  not  dependent  on  light  alone,  but  the  heat  rays 
play  a  very  important  part  in  determining  them ;  and  the  water  supply  of  the  plant, 
in  the  air  as  well  as  in  the  soil,  exercises  a  direct  influence. 

'^(4)  For  some  reason  not  yet  well  understood,  the  leaves  of  MeWotns  alha 
take  a  different  position  at  night  under  red  light  from  the  one  ordinarily  assumed 
in  the  so-called  sleep  of  this  plant.'' 

Chlorine  in  rain  water. — The  following  data  were  obtained  from  observations 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  England,  as  reported  in  the  Jgri- 
cultural  Students*  Gazette  for  December,  1892:  The  rainfall  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing Mardi  31,  1892,  was  17.38  inches,  containing  on  an  average  chlorine  equivalent 
to  0.404  grain  of  sodium  chloride  per  gallon,  or  22.69  pounds  of  salt  per  acre.  For 
the  six  months  ending  September  30,  1892,  the  rainfall  was  13.73  inches,  and  the 
sodium  chloride  0.242  grain  per  gallon,  or  10.74  pounds  per  acre.  The  total  rain- 
fall for  the  year,  31.11  inches,  would  thus  deposit  about  33i  pounds  of  salt  per  acre. 

Milk  preservation. — A  valuable  pamphlet  of  seventy-two  pages  on  this  subject 
has  recently  been  issued.  It  is  entitled  Die  Methoden  der  Milchkonservierung  specieil 
das  Pasteurisieren  und  Sterilisierenf  and  is  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  Weigmann,  of  the  dairy 
department  of  the  experiment  station  at  Kiel,  Germany.  The  subjects  of  mUk  fer- 
mentations, infection  of  milk,  preservation  of  milk  from  fermentative  changes  by 
chemical  means,  by  cold,  by  pasteurization,  and  by  sterilization,  and  shipping  of 
milk  are  treated  in  a  popular  style.     Price,  1.50  marks. 

Dairy  industry  of  Denmark.— Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson,  of  the  Kansas  College  and 
Station,  has  been  sent  to  Denmark  as  special  agent  of  this  Department  to  investi- 
gate the  dairy  industries  in  that  country,  and  to  make  a  report  covering  dairy  farm- 
ing, manufacture  of  dairy  products,  trade  conditions  and  methods,  and  educational 
features.  Prof.  Georgeson  is  a  native  of  Denmark,  and  will,  therefore,  be  able  to 
oome  into  direct  communication  with  those  from  whom  it  will  be  most  desirable  to 
gather  information. 
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The  need  of  compilations  of  analyses  of  feeding  atnffs  and  results  of 
experiments  upon  their  digestibility  has  been  pressingly  felt,  not  only 
by  our  experiment  station  workers,  but  by  teachers,  writers,  and,  in- 
deed, all  who  are  interested  in  the  science  of  animal  nutrition.  A  wel- 
come effort  toward  meeting  thi?  need  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Jen- 
kins and  Winton  in  the  compilation  of  analyses  of  American  fetnling 
stuffs,  published  as  Bulletin  No.  11  of  this  Office  (see  p.  582),  which  it  is 
believed  covers  the  ground  with  reasonable  thoroughness. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  such  investigations  have  become 
common  in  the  United  States,  and  although  the  data  regarding  the 
composition  of  our  feeding  stuffs  have  already  become  somewhat 
voluminous  they  are  far  from  complete,  and  our  investigations  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  comjMjunds  contained  in  them  and  their  digestibility 
are  comparatively  limited.  In  Euroi)e,  however,  a  large  amount  of 
investigation  regarding  the  digestibility  as  well  as  the  chemical  comiK)- 
sition  of  such  materials  has  accumulated,  but  the  results  of  inquiry  in 
these  as  in  other  specialties  are  widely  scattered  and  have  not  hitherto 
been  readily  available  to  us.  A  compilation  in  which  they  should 
be  completely,  clearly,  and  concisely  set  forth  and  thus  made  easily 
accessible  to  us  was  greatly  to  be  desired.  Such  a  treatise  has  been 
prepared  by  Professors  Dietrich  and  Konig  and  lately  published.  *  It 
is  designated  as  the  second  edition  of  a  work  with  similar  title  by  the 
same  authors  published  in  1874,  but  it  is  so  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved that  this  designation  is  hardly  more  than  a  tribute  of  appro- 
priate respect  to  the  earlier  and  far  less  extensive  treatise. 

The  purpose  of  the  authors  has  been  to  put  together  in  the  most 
convenient,  complete,  and  useful  form  the  accumulated  information 

•  ZasammenBetzuiig  und  VerdanUchkeit  der  Futtormittel,  von  Dr.  Tli.  Dietrich  and 
Dr.  J.  Kdirig.  Zweite  vollstandig  amgeorbeitete  und  sehr  yermehrte  Auflai^e.  Ber- 
lioL;  Jolins  Springer. 
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regarding  these  subjects.  To^quote  the  words  of  Pro£  Hellriegel  in  a 
review  of  the  work:*  "The  amount  of  pains  taken  to  insure  the  prime 
condition  of  usefulness,  namely,  the  most  absolute  completeness  possi- 
ble, is  shown  not  only  by  the  tables,  ♦  ♦  ♦  but  more  especially  by 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  available  work  in  agricultural  chemistry,  back 
to  the  earliest  times  in  which  serviceable  analyses  were  to  be  looked 
for,  has  been  collected,  and  that  even  unprinted  material,  in  so  far  as 
it  could  be  obtained  by  correspondence,  has  been  incorporated,  and  with 
the  most  valuable  results.  The  order  and  arrangement  of  this  mass 
of  material  are  most  excellent.  We  have  not  only  a  careful  grouping 
of  figures,  but  the  results  of  independent  work  conceived  in  a  philo- 
sophical spirit  and  carried  out  with  scholarly  skill." 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  work  is 
given  on  page  695  of  the  present  number  of  the  Eecord. 

Such  a  treatise  is  not  for  the  many,  but  for  the  few.  Its  place  is  in 
the  reference  libraiy  and  on  the  desk  of  the  investigator,  teacher,  and 
writer.  There  it  will  be  of  permanent  value.  Although  the  science 
of  nutrition  is  rapidly  advancing  and  new  data  are  constantly  being 
obtained,  such  a  work  as  this  must  long  be  the  standard.  Future  com- 
pilations may  begin  where  this  leaves  off.  When  the  methods  of  analy- 
sis, of  estimating  nutritive  values,  and  of  conducting  experimental 
inquiry  shall  have  been  sufficiently  improved,  other  ways  of  expressing 
the  composition,  digestibility,  and  nutritive  values  of  feeding  stuffs 
will  be  called  for,  and  other  forms  of  compilation  will  be  developed. 

The  two  savants  to  whom  we  owe  this  service,  while  studying  physi- 
ological chemistry  by  researches  in  the  laboratory  and  observations 
outside,  have  devoted  well-nigh  a  dozen  years  to  gathering  the  data 
for  the  compilation  and  putting  them  in  order.  The  work  of  prepar- 
ing and  issuing  this  compendium  has  been  very  largely  a  labor  of  love, 
for  neither  authors  nor  publishers  expect  any  pecuniary  gain  from  it. 
In  fact  the  German  Government  has  undertaken  to  provide  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  expense  involved  in  its  publication. 

To  make  use  of  this  treatise  the  slightest  knowledge  of  German  will 
suffice,  since  the  titles  of  the  tables  and  the  principal  statements  of  the 
text  are  expressed  in  the  simplest  and  briefest  terms. 


The  preliminary  report  of  Prof.  Georgeson,  recently  sent  to  Den- 
mark as  special  agent  of  this  Department  to  study  the  dairy  industry 
of  that  country,  brings  out  the  very  interesting  and  important  fact  that 
the  uniformly  good  quality  of  Danish  butter  is  principally  due  to  the 
use  of  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  for  ripening  the  cream,  which  have  so 
far  obtained  the  approval  of  practical  dairymen  in  that  country  that 
they  are  commonly  employed  "in  all  good  dairies.'' 

•Landw.  Vera.  Stat.,  40,  p.  262. 
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It  is  evident  that  any  practical  plan  for  the  wide  distribution  and 
use  of  these  butter  ferments  will  revolutionize  the  dairy  industry,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  bacteria  should  not  be  used  in 
butter-making  as  generally  as  yeasts  now  are  in  bread-making  and 
brewing.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  newly  discovered  scientific 
ti*uth  has  been  applied  to  practical  uses  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  only  in  1890  that  the  researches  of  Storch  and  Weigmann  were 
published  which  showed  that  bacteria  might  be  employed  to  give  the 
desired  flavor  to  butter  (see  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  9,  p.  67). 

Such  an  event  as  the  introduction  of  bacteria  cultures  into  practical 
dairying  should  greatly  encourage  the  investigator  in  agricultural 
science  to  persevere  in  truly  scientific  inquiries,  and  should  help  the 
farmer  to  see  more  clearly  that  agriculture  will  reap  the  highest  bene- 
fits from  researches  pursued  by  thoroughly  trained  experts  working 
according  to  scientific  methods. 


The  facts  regarding  the  production  and  value  of  crops  in  this  coun- 
try brought  out  in  the  report  of  the  Statistician  of  this  Department  (an 
abstract  of  which  is  given  on  p.  578),  as  well  as  in  other  similar  reports, 
are  well  worth  the  careful  study  of  investigators  in  agricultural  science, 
and  especially  of  those  who  are  planning  experiments  with  field  crops, 
vegetables,  or  fruits.  Amid  the  multiplicity  of  questions  which  are 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  experimenter  it  is  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  wise  selection  of  the  few  which  ought  to  engage  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  any  one  station.  There  is  a  danger  that  in  yielding 
to  a  local  demand  for  the  testing  of  new  crops  or  the  improvement  of 
old  ones  the  real  interests  of  even  that  locality  may  be  sacrificed.  If 
there  is  little  prospect  that  even  under  improved  conditions  of  agricul- 
ture it  will  pay  to  increase  or  keep  up  the  acreage  of  a  crop  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  station  should  by  means  of  important  experiments  increase 
the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  its  region  in  that  crop.  It  would  be  better 
to  divert  their  attention  to  something  which  will  be  likely  to  bring  them 
more  profit. 

It  may  be  very  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  station  to  demonstrate 
that  a  region  is  well  adapted  for  a  crop  not  hitherto  grown  there,  but  of 
what  use  will  this  be  to  the  farmers  of  that  region  if  it  is  a  crop  for  which 
they  are  not  likely  to  find  a  profitable  market?  As  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  any  region  or  country  de- 
pends very  largely  on  conditions  which  are  world-wide  in  their  influence, 
not  only  the  farmer  but  also  the  experimenter  should  as  far  as  practica- 
ble shape  his.  work  with  reference  to  these  conditiohs.  It  is  true  that  the 
more  particular  study  of  these  wide  problems  would  naturaUy  devolve 
upon  the  officers  charged  with  making  the  general  plans  for  the  station's 
work,  but  even  the  specialist  can  well  afford  -to  take  time  for  consid- 
eration of  such  questions  that  he  may  be  better  able  to  guide  his  work 
into  those  lines  which  promise  the  most  useful  results. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SOIL 
TO  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  PLANTS. 

Dr.  Ewald  Wollny. 

Tlie  efTorts  toward  the  discovery  of  the  laws  that  underlie  the  right 
cultivatioM  of  crops  have,  up  to  the  present,  been  devoted  mainly  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  plant,  and  the  research  has  been  for  the  most  part  in  the 
domain  of  chemistry.  Extended  and  careful  inquiry  has  revealed  most 
important  relations  between  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  vegetable  product  which  it  is  capable  of 
producing.  The  investigations  of  such  men  as  Davy,  Sprengel,  and. 
especially  Liebig  and  his  followers  have  shown  what  elements  the 
plant  requires  for  the  building  up  of  its  organs;  how  they  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  several  parts  of  the  plant;  the  variations  in  the 
composition  of  the  plant  at  different  periods  of  growth,  and  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  development;  what  elements  the  plant  obtains 
from  the  air  and  what  from  the  soil,  and  in  what  amounts  and  forms 
the  several  elements  are  needed  for  normal  growth.  The  practical  value 
of  these  contributions  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. The  vast  and  constantly  increasing  use  of  artificial  ferti- 
lizers alone,  bears  sufficiently  impressive  witness  to  their  importance. 

It  is  not  strange  that  when  these  chemical  factors  of  vegetable  pro- 
duction have  been  found  so  weighty  the  other  factors  should  have 
failed  to  meet  full  appreciation  and  that  investigators,  following  the 
beaten  paths  of  inquiry,  should  have  neglected  other  lines  which  would 
lead  to  knowledge  no  less  essential  to  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

Witness,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  plant  food  by  the 
most  careful  manuring  does  not  always  bring  the  crops  which  we  have 
the  right  to  expect.  The  poor  results  of  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers 
on  light  soils  in  dry  climates,  on  heavy  soils  in  moist  climates,  or 
with  very  heavy  stand  of  plant  growth,  are  illustrations  of  this.  So 
likewise  we  find  that  the  development  of  a  given  species  of  plant,  with 
a  definite  demand  for  plant  food,  varies  greatly  with  differences  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil,  with  climate,  weather,  temi>eratui'e,  mois- 
ture, and  other  factors.  In  short  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  deter- 
mined, not  merely  by  the  food  at  its  disposal,  but  by  the  other  condi- 
tions which  govern  its  physiological  processes.  These  other  conditions 
are  in  i)art  meteorological,  but  they  are  especially  related  to  the  phys- 
ical characters  of  the  soil. 
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The  physical  characters  of  the  soil  which  are  most  important  in 
their  influence,  have  to  do  with  (1)  the  mutual  relations  of  the  soil 
particles  and  (2)  the  relation  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  soil  to  air,  water, 
and  heat. 

Upon  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  particles  depend  the 
porosity  of  the  soil,  the  readiness  with  which  air  penetratCvS  it,  its 
water-holding  capacity,  the  readiness  with  which  water  moves  through 
it,  and  finally  its  temperature.  The  direct  and  indirect  influence  of 
these  factors  upon  vegetable  production  and  the  general  laws  by  which  ' 
they  are  regulated  form  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  soil  in  general  and  the  ways  they 
aflcct  the  growth  of  plants  may  be  discussed  under  four  heads. 

A.  The  properties  themselves  in  their  direct  influence  upon  vegeta- 
tion. 

B.  The  relation  of  the  physical  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  soil. 
Among  the  chemical  processes  are  included  fermentative  changes,  such 
as  ammonification,  nitrification,  denitrification,  and  the  like.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic,  therefore,  involves  the  consideration  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  physical  characters  of  the  soil  upon  the  operations  by  which 
plant  food  is  rendered  available  or  unavailable,  and  the  consequent 
indirect  influence  of  the  physical  characters  upon  plant  growth. 

C.  The  relations  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  to  each  other 
and  their  resulting  indirect  influence  upon  plant  growth. 

D.  The  soil  factors  of  plant  growth  which  are  altered  by  physical 
agencies  and  their  relation  to  other  factors  of  plant  growth. 

A.   THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SOIL  IN  GENERAL  AND  THEIR 
DIRECT  INFLUENCE  UPON  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTION. 

We  have  to  consider  here:  (1)  The  cohesion  of  the  soil  particles,  i.  e., 
the  coherence  (compactness)  of  the  soil,  (2)  the  permeability  of  the  soil 
to  air,  (3)  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  (4)  the  temperature  (heat)  of  the 
soil. 

(1)  Cohesion  of  the  soil. — The  force  by  which  the  particles  are  held 
together  decides  the  compactness  or  tenacity  of  the  soil.  This  factor 
is  most  important  in  deciding  the  ease  of  tillage  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  roots  of  plants  can  penetrate  in  their  search  for  food  and 
water.  It  is  of  importance  in  the  subsoil  as  well  as  in  the  surface  soil. 
Its  proper  regulation  by  tiUage  and  manui'ing  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  successful  culture. 

(2)  Permeability  of  the  soil  to  air. — The  necessity  of  oxygen  for  the 
roots  of  the  plant  makes  this  an  essential  factor  of  soil  fertility.  Some 
soils  are  so  open  that  air  diffuses  through  them  readily  and  to  con- 
siderable depth;  others  are  so  close  that  it  works  its  way  with  diffi- 
culty at  best,  and  when  the  interstices  are  filled  with  water  it  can 
hardly  penetrate  and  difi^use  at  all. 
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(3)  The  moisture  of  the  soil. — It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  of  all 
the  materials  the  plant  derives  from  the  soil,  water  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  only  the  largest  constituent  of 
the  plant  tissue,  but  is  also  the  purveyor  of  the  other  materials,  so  that 
the  vegetative  functions  are  entirely  dependent  upon  it.  Hence  the 
development  of  the  plant  varies  with  the  water  supply.  For  each 
species  there  is  a  certain  water  content  in  the  soil  which  is  most  favor- 
able for  growth.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  results  of  experi- 
ments by  the  author:* 

Effects  of  different  proportions  of  water  in  the  soil  upon  the  growth  of  summer  rape. 


Water  in  soil 
in  por  cent  of 
total  water- 
holding  ca- 
pacity. 

Produce  (six  plants  In  each  case). 

Number 
of  pods. 

Weight  of  plants  (air  dry). 

Seed. 

Straw. 

Chaff. 

TotaL 

10 
20 
40 
60 
80 
100 

43 
61 
143 
97 
95 
19 

Qramt. 
1.4 
2.4 
0.9 
4.3 
3.9 
0.3 

Oramt. 
2.8 
4  4 
10.4 
8.1 
7.3 
2.0 

Oramt. 
1.4 
2.6 
6.7 
4.4 
8.9 
0.6 

Qramt. 
5.6 
9.7 
24.0 
16.8 
15.1 
2.9 

The  maximum  product  was  realized  when  the  water  in  the  soil  was 
equal  to  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  it  was  capable  of  holding.  With 
less  water  there  was  le.ss  produce.  Increasing  the  water  likewise 
diminished  the  yield  until,  when  the  soil  was  saturated,  the  growth  was 
almost  entirely  checked.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  the  author 
with  summer  rye. 

Since  the  growth  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  is  so  dependent  upon  the 
proportion  of  water  in  the  soil,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  development 
of  the  individual  organs  should  be  affected  in  like  manner,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  a  series  of  experiments  by  Haberlandt,t  in  which  summer 
wheat  was  grown  in  soil  in  pots  with  varying  quantities  of  water. 

Effects  of  different  proportions  of  wdter  in  the  soil  upon  the  development  of  the  organs  of  the 

wheat  plant. 


Water  added  per  pot cc. 

Weight  of  roots grams . . 

Number  of  stems 

Length  of  shortest  stem cm . . 

Length  of  longest  stem cm . . 

Kumber  of  kernels 

Weight  of  1,000  kernels grams. . 


24,800 
5.4 
30 
70 
95 
510 
41.6 


14,400 
3.2 
25 
80 
65 
118 
29.4 


6.200 
2.9 
21 
20 
85 
3 
21.8 


•  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Pbysik.  10  (1887),  p.  154. 

t  Oesterr.  landw.  Wocboubl.^  1875,  No.  30,  p.  352. 
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The  effect  of  water  is  likewise  manifested  in  the  development  of  the 
assimilative  organs.  This  is  shown  by  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments of  Sorauer,*  from  the  results  of  which  the  following  average 
figures  are  taken: 

Effects  of  different  pro0>rtion8  of  xoater  in  the  soil  upon  the  leaf  develojyment  of  barley. 


Leares. 

Water  in 
•oil. 

Nnmberof 
stomata. 

Average 
length. 

Average 
width. 

Per  oenU 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Per  plant. 

60 

182.2 

0.4 

226,402 

40 

166.3 

9.1 

20 

138.7 

6.8 

179,712 

10 

93.7 

6.6 

138,203 

1  Per  cent  of  total  water-holding  capacity  of  soiL 

In  general  the  development  of  the  plant  improves  with  increase  of 
water  in  the  soil  up  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  water-holding  capac- 
ity of  the  soil.  When  this  optimum  proportion  of  water  is  exceeded 
the  development  is  retarded.  The  optimum  water  content  of  the  soil 
varies  with  the  plant  and  the  soil. 

The  influence  of  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  soil  is  manifested 
still  further  in  the  length  of  the  period  of  growth,  which  is  generally 
shorter  as  there  is  less,  and  longer  as  there  is  more  water  in  the  soil. 

Finally  the  chemical  composition  of  the  plant  appears  to  be  iuflu- 
cnced  more  or  less  by  the  amount  of  water  at  its  disposal  in  the  soil. 
At  least  analyses  of  cereal  grains  grown  under  different  conditions  im- 
ply that  dry  soil  favors  the  development  of  a  glassy  grain  with  rela- 
tively large  nitrogen  content,  while  with  more  moisture  the  texture  of 
the  grain  is  looser,  it  is  more  mealy,  and  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is 
smaller,  t 

The  explanation  of  this  very  important  role  of  soil  water  in  the 
economy  of  plant  growth  is  twofold.  Water  is  essential  to  the  struc- 
ture and  nutrition  of  the  plant,  and  large  quantities  are  used  in  tran- 
spiration. 

The  cells  of  the  growing  organs  of  the  plant  consist  largely  of  water. 
Water  serves  as  the  purveyor  of  food  from  the  soil  to  the  plant.  It  is 
also  the  agent  for  dissolving  elaborated  material  in  the  plant  and 
transporting  that  material  to  the  organs  in  which  it  is  more  or  less 
permanently  stored.  For  thus  building  up  the  tissues  and  carrying 
food  and  plant  substance  large  amounts  of  water  are  needed. 

But  the  largest  demand  for  water  in  the  plant  is  occasioned  by  the 
transpiration  of  vapor  through  the  aerial  organs,  especially  the  leaves. 
The  magnitude  of  this  evaporation  of  water  from  the  plant  is  illustrated 

•Bot.  Ztg.,  1873,  p.  10. 

tWoUny:  Die  Kultur  der  Gotreidearten,  1887,  p.  75. 
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by  the  following  observations  of  Hellriegel*  aud  of  Wollny,t  who  meas- 
ured the  quantities  of  water  used  by  different  plants  during  their 
period  of  gi'owth.  The  quantities  are  given  in  kilograms  of  water  used 
for  eiich  kilogram  of  dry  matter  harvested  in  the  plant. 

Proper  lions  of  water  transpired  through  the  plant  duHng  ffu>  period  of  growth. 


Experiments  by  Hollriogcl. 


Kind  of  plant. 


Horse  boans.. 

Teas 

Barley 

I  Clover 

I  Spring  wheat. 
i  Backwlioat . . . 

j  Lupine 

I  Spring  rye 

I  Oats 


Water  con- 
sumed for  I 
each  kilo- 
gram of  dry 
substance 
in  the  plant. 


Experiments  by  WoUny. 


ISAjuX  of  plant. 


Kilos.      \\ 

202   I  Maite  . 
292      MUlet  . 


310 
330 
359 
371 
373 
377 


Peas 

Sunflower  .. 
Buckwheat. 

Oats 

Barley 

Mustard — 


402  I'  Rape  . 


Water  con- 
sumed for 
each  kilo- 
grain  of  dry 
substance 
in  the  plant. 


I 


Kilos, 
233 
416 
447 
490 
646 
665 
774 
843 
912 


The  quantity  of  water  transpired  by  the  plant  is  thus  seen  to  be 
very  large.  In  the  experiments  here  cited  it  ranged  from  233  to  912 
times  the  weight  of  dry  substance  in  the  crop.  Although  these  exi>eri- 
ments  on  a  small  scale  in  pots  do  not  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
quantities  actually  transpired  by  plants  in  ordinary  field  culture,  they 
do  show  that  those  quantities  must  be  enormous. 

The  explanation  of  the  transpiration  of  water  is  comparatively  sim- 
ple. The  interior  of  the  plant  is  connected  with  the  ambient  air  by 
the  stomata  which  occur  in  the  aerial  organs,  chiefly  in  the  leaves. 
Through  these  the  water  passes  from  the  cells  near  the  surface  into 
the  air.  These  cells  take  water  by  imbibition  or  osmose  from  the 
interior  cells.  A  constant  current  of  water  is  thus  flowing  through 
the  plant  and  out  of  it  by  the  foliage.  The  latest  and  best  investiga- 
tion indicates  that  no  considerable  proportion  of  this  water  enters 
through  the  foliage. }  It  must  therefore  come  through  the  roots  and 
from  the  soil. 

The  quantity  of  water  transpired  varies  with  the  leaf  surface  of  the 
plant  and  with  the  length  of  the  period  of  growth.  With  a  given  plant 
it  is  small  in  the  earlier  periods  of  development,  increases  with  leaf 


*  Boitrage  zu  den  uaturwisscDscbaftlicbeu  GruiKlla«;cn  ilea  Ackerbancs,  pp.  622-664. 

tDcr  Einflnss  der  Pflanzendecko  uud  der  Bescbattnng  auf  die  pbysikalischen 
EigouschaftoQ  und  die  Fruchtbarkeit  des  Budetis,  pp.  123-125. 

^Sacbs:  |Vorle8ungcn  liber  Pflanzenpbysiologie,  1882,  p.  305,  and  Burgeretein: 
Uebersicbt  dor  Unt^rsucbiingen  ilber  die  Wasscraufnabme  der  Pflanzen  durch  die 
platter,  Jalu*c9boricUt  dcs  LoopoldHtudter  Kcal-  u.  Oborgymuosiums  in  Wien,  1891. 
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development  to  a  maximum,  decreases  again  as  the  plant  ripens  and  its 
vegetative  functions  becomes  less  active,  and  finally  stops.  It  is  larger 
as  the  stand  of  plants  is  heavier.  It  is  larger  with  plants  which  keep  up 
their  physiological  activity  during  the  whole  period  fix)m  spring  until 
late  autumn  than  with  those  whose  time  of  active  growth  is  short. 

Among  the  common  cultivated  plants,  the  perennial  fodder  plants, 
such  as  clovers  and  grasses,  consume  the  most  water  for  a  given  area  of 
land,  because  of  their  large  leaf  surface,  close  stand,  and  long  period  of 
growth.  Then  come  the  legumes  which  have  a  shorter  period  of  growth, 
such  as  field  beans,  and  soja  beans;  the  oil  plants,  like  rape  and  sun- 
flower; the  legumes  with  still  shorter  growth,  as  peas  and  vetches, 
and  then  the  cereals,  which  are  grown  for  seed.  Among  the  latter, 
wheat  and  oats  require  the  largest  amounts  of  water  because  of  their 
larger  foliage  and  their  relatively  long  period  of  growth;  next  to  these 
in  demand  for  water  ranks  barley,  and  lastly  rye.  In  general,  the 
winter  grains  consume  less  water  than  those  sown  in  spring,  because 
their  period  of  growth  covers  a  shorter  part  of  the  season  when  the 
water  consumption  is  greatest.  The  plants  which  are  eultivatt?d  at  some 
distance  apart,  such  as  potatoes  and  roots,  consume  the  least  water  of 
all.  In  general,  the  most  favorable  quantity  of  soil  water  for  the  growth 
of  plants  is  from  40  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  which  the  soil 
is  capable  of  holding.  With  too  much  water,  as  well  as  with  too  little, 
the  crop  is  reduced. 

Why  excess  of  soil  water  prevents  the  normal  development  of  the 
plant  is  not  yet  fully  understood.  The  old  explanation  that  the  tem- 
l)erature  of  the  soil  is  thereby  materially  lowered  is  not  sustained  by 
the  facts  of  later  observation.  The  more  probable  explanations  are 
two.  The  first  is  that  excess  of  water  in  the  soil  prevents  the  diffu- 
sion of  air,  including  oxygen,  which  must  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  roots 
to  insure  healthy  growth.  The  second  is  that  with  too  much  water 
and  too  little  oxygen  the  chemical  changes  which  are  brought  about  by 
ferments  and  otherwise,  and  which  facilitate  the  development  of  the 
plant,  are  hindered,  while  others  unfavorable  to  the  plant  are  induced. 

Among  the  fermentative  changes  in  the  soil  which  favor  plant  growth 
are  to  be  counted  especially  those  due  to  the  aerobic  organisms  (which 
are  sometimes  designated  by  the  Latin  vfoxafermmtatio  and  by  the  Ger- 
man Yerwesu7ig)^  such  as  ammonification  and  nitrification.  It  is  by  these 
means  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  is  made  available  for  plant  food. 
Oxygen  is  needed  for  these  fermentations.  In  a  soil  surcharged  with 
water  oxygen  does  not  obtain  ready  access  and  the  fermentative 
changes  can  not  proceed  normally.  Furthermore,  in  lack  of  oxygen 
injurious  comxwunds,  e.  ^.,  ferrous  salts,  are  formed  in  the  soil,  and 
anaerobic  fermentations  take  place  which  result  in  loss  of  nitrogen, 
either  in  the  form  of  oxides  or  in  the  free  state. 

(4)  The  temperature  of  the  soil. — The  growth  of  the  plant  is  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  temperature  of  the  soil  as  it  is  upon  that  of  the  air. 
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"This  is  clear  when  we  consider  that  during  germination  and  in  the 
first  period  of  development  the  whole  plant,  and  later  its  most  impor- 
tant food-gathering  organs,  namely,  its  roots,  are  dependent  upon  the^ 
soil  for  their  heat. 

The  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  development  of  the  plant  follows 
a  definite  law.  In  accordance  with  this  law  there  is  for  each  plant  a 
minimum  temperature,  more  or  less  above  the  freezing  point,  at  which 
development  is  feasible,  an  optimum  which  is  most  favorable,  and  a 
maximum,  generally  between  40°  and  50^  0.  beyond  which  it  is  impos- 
sible. This  applies  to  the  germination  as  well  as  to  the  later  growth. 
It  is  a  fact^especially  worthy  of  note  that  the  optimum  temperature  is 
seldom  exceeded  in  our  climate,  so  that  we  have  practically  to  do  with 
the  range  between  this  and  the  minimum. 

The  temperature  of  the  soil  has  an  especially  marked  influence  in 
the  germination  of  the  seed  and  in  the  starting  of  the  spring  growth 
of  plants  which  have  passed  the  winter  in  the  ground.  Thus  rye,  vetch, 
and  peas  begin  to  germinate  at  a  soil  temperature  of  about  1^  to  2° 
C;  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  at  4^  to  4.5^;  maize  and  sunflower,  at  8^ 
to  IQO;  and  tobacco,  at  13°.  In  like  manner  the  majority  ot  our 
perennial  cultivate  plants  do  not  begin  their  growth  in  spring  until 
the  soil  has  attained  a  temperature  of  4°  to  5^  C* 

The  warmer  the  soil  the  more  quickly  does  the  seed  germinate.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  results  of  experiments  by  Haber- 
landt,t  in  which  observations  were  made  of  the  number  of  days  required 
for  the  germination  of  seeds  of  a  number  of  species  of  plants  at  different 
temperatures.  The  first  appearance  of  radicles  was  taken  as  indicating 
the  time  of  germination. 

Days  required  for  germwation  of  se^ds,  \Ht'h  different  temper atwreB  of  i\e  soil 


Kind  of  plant. 


Bed  clover 

Pea. .J 

Horse  bean. ... 

Tobacco 

Hemp 

Poppy 

Rape 

Sugar  beet 

Maize 

Spriug  barley.. 

Spring  rye 

Spring  wheat . 


4.880C.       10.250  C.       15.750  c.        19.(K>C, 


Dayt, 


8 
10 

6 
22 


6 
6 


Dayi. 


4& 

2 
0 

lU 
8 


Dayt. 


Dayi. 


Not  only  is  germination  quicker,  but  the  development  of  the  organs 
of  the  plant  proceeds  more  rapidly  with  higher  soil  temperatures.    This 

•Compare  Haberlandt:  Landw.   Vers.  Stat.,  17  (1874),  p.l04,  and  Wisseiifichaft^ 
lich-practische  Untersachnngen  a.  d.  Geb.  des  Pflanzenbaues,  B<L  L 
tDer  aUgemeine  landw.  Pflanzenban,  Vienna,  1879,  p.  40. 
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latter  fact  is  brought  ont  by  experiments  of  Sachs,  in  which  the  growth 
of  roots  and  aerial  parts  of  maize  in  forty-eight  hours  (length  in  centi- 
meters) was  as  indicated  in  the  following  table:  • 

Qrowth  of  roots  and  tops  of  maize  plants  in  forty-eight  hours  at  differmt  iemperatura. 


Temperature  of  soil. 

17.  IOC. 

26. 2°  C. 

83.20C. 

34.0OC. 

Sooto 

em. 
2.5 

4.6 

em. 
24.5 

6.6 

em. 
39.0 

11.0 

em. 
65.0 

18.0 

Atrial  organs 

In  like  manner  the  whole  productive  power  of  the  plant  increases 
with  rise  of  soil  temperature  until  the  optimum  degree  is  reached. 
Above  this  the  production  diminishes.  This  is  illustrated  by  observa- 
tions of  Bialoblocki  on  the  growth  of  cereals  in  pots  the  soil  of  which 
was  maintained  at  temperatures  varying  with  the  different  i)ots,  but 
constant  for  each  pot  during  the  period  of  growth.t  The  figures  here- 
with represent  the  average  weight  per  plant  Avhen  harvested  while 
still  small. 

Effects  of  different  soil  temperatures  upon  development  of  cereal  plants. 


Temperatore  of 

Average  weight  of  dry  sabstance  per  plant. 

Bye. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

Degress  0. 
10 
15 
20 
25 
80 

Milligrams. 
22.  B 
32.4 
49.5 
42.4 
47.0 

MilHgrams. 
18.0 
34.4 
36.7 
42.0 
35.0 

Milligrams. 
20.8 
29.5 
80.8 
43.9 
46.9 

•  The  plants  were  harvested  in  the  early  period  of  growth,  but  the 
same  influence  of  temperature  continues  until  maturity,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  experiments  J  by  the  same  investigator,  in  which  barley  grew 
until  ripe  under  conditions  similar  to  the  preceding.  The  results 
were  as  follows:     • 

Effects  of  different  soil  temperatures  upon  yield  of  barley. 


Temperature  of 
sou. 

Weight  of  plants  per  i)ot  at  maturity. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Chaff. 

Total. 

Degrees  0. 
10 
20 
30 
40 

Orams. 
2.71 
3.18 
2.37 
1.46 

Orams. 
3.36  , 
4.50 
2.04 
1.53 

Orams. 
0.52 
0.63 
0.36 
0.24 

Orams. 
6.59 
8.31 
4.77 
3.23 

•  Handbuch  der  Pflanzenphysiologie,  1865,  p.  72. 
tLandw.  Vers.  Stat.,  13,  p.  424. 
tlbid. 
18431— No.  7 2 
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There  is  a  direct  relation  between  soil  temperature  aud  the  UMtf 
t;ou  of  soil  water  by  the  plant.  In  general  the  quantity  of  w^ecflf 
plant  takes  up  through  its  roots  appears  to  increase  with  rige  iatV 
perature  up  to  a  certain  optimum.  This  means  better  provisioo  of  1 
aerial  organs  not  only  with  water,  but  also  with  the  soil  ingredieoteiC 
its  food  which  the  water  brings  to  the  plant.  On  the  other  hand,  wim 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  sinks  the  water  supply  to  the  plant  diate- 
ishes  and  may  become  so  small  as  not  to  meet  the  demand  for  tmi- 
piration.  Thus,  at  a  temperature  of  5^  C,  certain  plants,  e.  g.j  toha(X% 
maize,  and  squash,  may  be  unable  to  draw  enough  water  from  the  « 
through  their  roots  to  make  up  for  the  loss  through  their  leaves,  m 
in  consequence  they  wilt. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  temperature  of  the  soil  inli- 
ences  that  of  the  air  in  contact  with  it. 

The  influence  of  soil  temperature  will  be  still  further  considered  n 
the  succeeding  chapter. 

B.  THE  RELATION  OF   THE    PHYSICAL    TO    THE    CHEMICAL    PROPEK 
TIES  OF  THE  SOIL — FERMENTATIONS. 

On  closer  consideration  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  8<h1  it 
becomes  evident  that  they  are  controlled  in  no  small  degree  by  iis 
physical  characteristics.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  process** 
of  decomposition  of  organic  substances,  the  weathering  of  the  minenl 
constituents,  and  also  the  behavior  of  the  nitrates  which  are  formed  ii 
the  soil.  This  fact  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  farmer,  ana 
it  teaches  that  by  suitable  treatment  he  can  directly  influence  not  onlr 
the  processes  themselves,  but  also  the  quality  of  the  valuable  plant 
food  which  is  elaborated  by  them.  To  accomplish  this  in  rational  iraySi 
however,  it  is  essential  to  understand  these  processes  thoroughly. 
Hence  an  explanation  of  their  essential  points  and  their  relation  to  tbe 
physical  properties  of  the  soil  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  organic  substances  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  here  art 
those  contained  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  residues  of  fertilizers  sodt 
.as  stable  manure  and  com^wst,  in  the  green  plants  used  in  green  mannr- 
ring,  and  in  stubble  and  humus.  The  chemical  changes*  which  tiie« 
dindergo  are  determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  .oxygen.  In  the 
»one  case  oxidation,  and  in  the  other  ideox:idation  takes  place. 

When  the  atmospheric  air  has  free  access  the  decomposition  prod- 
•nets  of  the  organic  compounds  are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  amnMHiii? 
and  the  mineral  constituents,  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  indojed 
in  the  organic  matter,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  be  assimilated,  are  ^ 
free  and  pass  into  forms  in  which  the  plant  can  use  them.  This 
decomposition  acts  directly  in  furnishing  valuable  nutritive  materia/. 

•  WoUny :  Joiirn.  Landw,,  34  (1886),  j»p.  213-23a 
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HBBAonia  and  mineral  mattors,  for  the  plant.  It  also  exerts  a 
idleial  influence  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  indirectly  by  the  devel- 
s»&t  of  compoandslike  cai*bonic  acid,  which  assist  in  the  weathering 
undissolved  materials  which  are  capable  of  being  made  soluble, 
[lift  process — decomposition  in  distinction  from  putrefaction,  or 
fe  properly  oxidation  as  distinguished  from  reduction — ^is  character- 
i  by  leaving  non-volatile  residues,  which  are  composed  mainly  of 
sand  matters,  in  forms  capable  of  assimilation. 
Ito  fact  tbat  the  combined  oxygen  of  organic  matter  is  insufficient 
r  its  oxidation  indicates  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  takes 
irt  in  tbis  process,  and  the  exi>eriments  by  Boussingault  and  Levy* 
pport  the  same  view.  These  latter  experiments  showed  that  the  soil 
riti  poorer  in  oxygen  in  propoi^tion  as  it  is  richer  in  carbonic  acid,  and 
at  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  oxygen  and  of  the  carbonic  acid 
approximately  a  constant  quantity.  The  details  of  these  experi- 
fat»  follow: 


iVtfjvoWioii*  of  air  and  earbonio  acid  in  soils  under  different  conditions  of  culture. 


Kind  of  Mil. 


Sand,  manured 

Sand 

Sand,  rery  stony 

Sand,  nnmanored 

Pita,  with  rotton  vrood 

Chalky 

Heary  clay , 

Fertile,  moist 


Cultnre. 


Vineyard . . . 

Forest 

Aspara^nis  • 


Sad  beets  .. 
Artichokes . 
Meadow  . . . . 


Contained  in  air  of  soil  in  per 
cent  by  volame. 


Carbonic 
acid. 


9.74 
1.06 
O.g? 
1.61 
3.ei 
0.87 
0.66 
1.7» 


Oxygen. 


10.35 
19.72 
10.61 
18.80 
16.45 
19.71 
10.09 
19.41 


Snm. 


20.09 
20.78 
20.48 
20.  ai 
20.09 
20.68 
20.65 
21.20 


It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  oxygen  of  the  soil  air  decreases  as 
Jie  carbonic  acid  increases.  These  and  other  facts  lead  to  the  con- 
:UiAion  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  takes  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
Jtddation  o€  the  carbon  of  organic  substances. 

Aerobic  ferments  in  the  soil. — Oxidation, — The  nitrogenous  materials 

rith  which  we  have  to  do  here  are  principally  the  protein  compounds. 

fheee  undergo  a  change  which  results  principally  in  the  formation  of 

unmonia.     If  the  entrance  of  air  is  unhindered  the  ammonia  is  in  aU 

aacs  oxidized  to  nitric  add.    The  process  of  nitrification  goes  on  very 

cvpidly  when  the  soil  is  well  aerated.    This  is  shown  both  by  the  fact 

^  when  air  has  free  access  ammonia  occurs  only  in  small  quantities 

ii» tilled  soils;  and  by  the  observations  of  various  experimenters  which 

^cate  that  a  rapid  change  of  ammonia  to  nitric  acid  goes  on  in  fer- 

%ed  soils.     For  example,  W.  Wolf  t  found  the  following  quantities  of 


'Ann.  Cblm.  et  Phye,,  37,  set.  3,  p.  5.    See  also  Jahresber.  agr.  Chem.,  1852,  p.  783. 
tAmtsbl  l«idw.  Ver.  Sacheen,  1872,  p.  1. 
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nitrogen  in  the  forms  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  in  kilograms  per 
hectare  in  a  cultivated  soil  20  cm.  in  depth: 

Iftirogen  in  soils  per  hectare. 


Clay 
Alatie. 

Gray 
waoke. 

Gneiss. 

Gneiss. 

Green- 
stone. 

Rod  sand, 
stone. 

Nitric  acid 

AmmoDiA-  ^ ,  ^ , .  r . . 

Kilot. 
271.60 

26.10 

KUot. 
436.20 

10.16 

KUot. 
467.8 

27.3 

82.1 
6.3 

Kilot. 
"  621.6 

80.4 

KUot, 
662.6 

27.0 

Levy's*  observations  on  the  composition  of  sewage  used  for  surface 
irrigation  of  fields  near  Paris,  and  of  the  drainage  water  from  these 
fields,  are  very  interesting.  The  quantities  of  nitrogen  occurring  in 
the  forms  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  are  given  herewith: 

Nitrogen  as  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  per  liter  of  water. 


1882. 

• 

CJ__,«_- 

Drainage  water. 

Asroidres. 

Cases. 

Epinay. 

Moulin  de  ca^o. 

InNH,. 

In 
HNO,. 

InNH4. 

In 
HNOa. 

InNH^. 

In 
HNO,. 

InNH4. 

In 
HNO,. 

InNH*. 

In 
HNO,. 

Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 
June  ... 
July.... 

Aug 

Sept.... 
Oct 

Mg. 
17.4 
20.7 
21.0 
28.7 
29.1 
32.6 
21.1 

Mg. 
1.4 
0.0 
1.0 
0.8 
1.1 
0.4 

Mg. 
0.0 
0.8 
0.8 
0.0 
0.0 
0.8 
0.8 
0.0 

Mg. 
23.7 
24.8 
25.5 
25.3 
23.0 
23.3 

Mg. 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
1.1 
0.0 
0.8 
0.0 

Mg. 
27.0 
18.4 
22.0 
20.6 
32.6 
31.3 

Mg. 
0.8 
0.0 
0.0 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
0.9 

Mg. 
10.0 
22.0 
21.1 
10.0 
22.6 
23.2 
26.6 

Mg. 
0.0 
0.8 
0.0 
0.0 
0.8 
0.8 
0.9 
0.0 

Mg. 
17.9 
20.6 
17.4 
10.2 
18.3, 
10.9  i 
20.1  1 

Average 

! 

24.4 

0.0 

0.0 

24.4 

0.0 

27.1 

0.8 

22.2 

0.0 

10.1 

These  figures  clearly  show  that  the  nitrogen,  which  was  added  in 
the  form  of  ammonia,  was  almost  entirely  oxidized  to  nitric  acid,  inas- 
much as  the  sewage  when  added  contained  only  ammonia  with  traces 
of  nitric  acid,  while  the  drainage  water,  after  its  passage  through  the 
soil,  contained  nitric  acid  almost  exclusively. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  still  unsettled  question  as  to  the  passage 
of  nitrogen  into  the  free  state  during  the  process  of  decomposition 
Avhen  air  has  full  access,  the  process  in  question  becomes  a  very  simple 
one,  namely,  the  formation  of  (1)  carbonic  acid,  (2)  ammonia  which  is 
changed  to  nitric  acid,  and  (3)  water  from  the  decomposing  plant  and 
animal  substances,  and  the  leaving  behind  of  a  non-volatile  residue  of 
mineral  matter.  Naturally  this  change  does  not  occur  at  once,  but  it 
proceeds  more  or  less  slowly  as  external  conditions  may  determine. 
This  process  brings  about  continuous  changes  in  the  chemical  and 
physical  character  of  the  decomposing  organic  substances,  and  thus 

'Annuoire  de  Tobserv.  do  Montsouris,  1884,  p.  408. 
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gives  rise  to  a  dark  colored,  gradually  volatilizing  mass  of  varying  com- 
position which  is  designated  as  ^^  mild  humus." 

It  was  formerly  the  general  belief  that  these  oxidation  phenomena 
were  purely  chemical,  but  later  researches  have  shown  that  the  process 
is  a  physiological-chemicaT  one,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  it  can  not 
take  place  without  the  aid  of  microorganisms. 

The  first  proof  of  this  was  obtained  by  Schlosing  and  Miintz*,  from  a 
study  of  the  change  of  amiuojiia^into  nitric  acid  during  decomposition. 
The  investigation  was  made  in  the  following  manner :  A  specimen  of  soil 
in  which  nitrates  were  rapidly  being  formed  was  charged  with  vapor  of 
chloroform  and  then  saturated  with  sewage.  If  the  nitrification  was 
caused  by  microorganisms  the  activity  of  the  latter  would  be  suspended 
by  this  treatment  with  chloroform  5  and  in  fact  this  result  followed, 
for  the  outflowing  water  contained  ammonia  in  large  quantity,  while 
the  amount  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  was  diminished.  In  a  further  trial 
Schlosing  observed  that  when  the  soil  was  heated  to  100°  0.  no  more 
nitric  acid  was  produced,  an  observation  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
other  investigators.  The  nitrifying  microorganism  was  found  in  suit- 
able culture  solutions  to  which  a  particle  of  soil  had  been  added,  and 
which  were  exposed  to  the  air.  Both  investigators  t  observed  it  as  a 
long,  veiy  small,  bright  form.  Winogradsky}  has  recently  adduced 
proof  that  the  change  of  the  ammonia  of  decomposing  organic  nitrog- 
enous material  to  nitric  acid  is  caused  by  the  cooperation  of  definite 
microorganisms,  one  efFecting  the  change  from  ammonia  to  nitrous  acid 
and  a  second  oxidizing  this  to  nitric  acid.  After  many  careful  experi- 
ments this  investigator  §  succeeded  in  isolating  both  the  nitrous  and 
the  nitric  acid  ferment  from  dift'erent  soils.  He  has  named  the  former 
"nitrosomonas"  and  the  latter  "nitrobacter." 

The  occurrence  of  the  nitrifying  ferments  is  very  widespread,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  a' tilled  soil  is  met  wi^h  which  does  not  contain  them.  As 
regards  their  distribution  through  the  soil,  the  researches  of  R.  War- 
ringtonll  on  a  clay  soil  indicate  that  the  organism  does  not  occur  below 
a  depth  of  45  cm.  from  the  surface.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this 
organism  may  reach  a  greater  depth  by  means  of  worm  holes  and 
channels  made  by  roots.  Although  probable,  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  organism  penetrates  more  deeply  in  sandy  soils.  These  facts  are 
in  accord  with  the  researches  of  E.  Koch,1]  who  states  that  the  micro- 
organisms in  soils  which  he  investigated  at  different  depths  decreased 
rapidly  until  at  the  depth  of  1  meter  the  soil  was  almost  free  from 
bacteria,    Fulles's**  observations  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

•Compt.  rend.,  80,  p.  1250;  84,  p.  301;  85,  p.  1018;  86,  p.  892. 
tCompt.  rend.,  89,  p.  891. 

t  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  4,  Nos.  4,  5,  12;  5,  Noa.  2,  9. 

$  Arch,  des  sciences  biol.  publie^^s  par  1  'inst.  imp.  de  m<fd.  exp<5r.  de  St.  P^ters- 
bourg,  1892,  1,  Nos.  1,  2. 
i  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.,  1884,  p.  637-650. 

V  Mittheilnugen  ans  dem  kaiserl.  Gesnndheitsamte,  I,  Berlin,  1881,  34-36. 
**Zoit8ch.  Hygiene,  10  (1891),  p.  225. 
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Certain  conclusions  are  to  be  deduced  from  these  facts,  which,, 
although  simple,  may  nevertheless  be  very  easily  overlooked  in  practice.^ 
For  example,  inasmuch  as  the  oxidation  of  organic  nitrogenous  sub< 
stance  takes  place  only  in  the  surface  soil,  the  nitrates  of  the  subsoil 
and  the  drainage  water  must  have  had  their  origin  in  the  surface  soil 
and  have  been  carried  downward  by  washing  out  or  diflxision. 

After  these  investigations  had  furnished  proof  that  nitrification  is 
due  to  the  vital  activity  of  lower  organisms,  the  question  arose  whether 
the  oxidation  is  the  result  of  similar  conditions,  and  the  following  ex- 
periments by  the  writer*  were  carried  out  to  decide  this  iwint :  Several: 
specimens  of  soil  were  either  treated  with  various  antiseptics,  as  mer- 
curic chloride,  thymol,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  or  were  heated  at  115o  O.,  and 
the  subsequent  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  noted.  The  result  was  that- 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  which  ordinarily  process  with  consid- 
erable vigor,  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  as  soon  as  the  specimen  of  soil 
was  treated  with  small  quantities  of  mercuric  chloride  or  heated.  From 
this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  oxidation  of  carbon  during  the  process 
of  decay  of  organic  substance  is  also  a  physiological-chemical  process, 
that  is  to  say,  one  dependent  on  the  vital  activity  of  lower  organisms, 
as  these  results  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way. 

From  the  fact  that  such  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  re- 
sult from  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances  when  well  exposed 
to  air,  and  also  that  these  microbes  occur  in  such  enormous  numbers 
in  the  soil,  it  must  be  concluded  that  their  field  of  activity  is  a  very 
comprehensive  one.  Kocht  found  even  in  winter  large  nuqfibers  of 
lower  organisms  in  the  soil,  not  only  in  thickly  populated  places,  as 
Berlin,  but  also  in  land  distant  from  habitations.  In  Uke  manner  in- 
vestigations undertaken  at  the  observatoryj  at  Montsouris,  Paris,  show 
the  number  of  germs  of  bacteria  to  be  immense.  For  example,  in  a 
gram  of  earth  from  the  observatory  lawn,  750,000,  and  in  a  like  quan- 
tity from  Gennevilliers  from  870,000  to  900,000  germs  were  found.  L. 
Adametz§  placed  the  number  of  bacteria  in  1  gram  of  soil  from  the  ex- 
periment station  field  at  Leipsic  at  500,000  for  the  surface  and  460,000 
for  the  lower  strata.  Higher  numbers  were  obtained  by  Flilles  in  his 
investigations  of  different  soils  in  the  neighborhood  of  Freiburg  in 
Baden. 

With  the  exception  of  the  nitrifying  ferments  very  little  is  known  of 
the  nature  of  these  organisms,  and  especially  of  their  relation  to  de- 
composition processes,  as  the  investigations  in  this  direction  are  still 
incomplete.  According  to  the  microscopic  analyses  of  Koch,  Adametz, 
and  Fillies  it  may  be  definitely  assumed  that  all  three  of  the  groups  of 


*  Journ.  Landw.,  34  (1886),  p.  221-239. 
iLoc.  cit, 

t  Aniuiaire  de  1'  obeerv.  de  MontBoiiris,  1882. 

$  ITiiterBiichnngeD  Uber die  oiedorou  Pilze  dor  Ackorkramo.  Inaugural-Dissertation^ 
I>eipzig,  1886. 
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lowel*  organisms  studied  by  C.  Niigoli,*  namely  molds,  yeasts,  and  bac- 
teria, occur  in  the  soil,  bnt  that  the  last  named  are  most  abundant. 
Among  the  bacteria  the  bacilli  are  the  most  plentiful  in  the  surface 
soil,  while  the  micrococci  and  other  bacteria,  as  Bacterium^  VibriOj  etc., 
are  present  only  in  small  numbers.  P.  Miguel  found  in  a  soil  at  Mont- 
souris  90  bacilli  aod  only  10  other  kinds  of  bacteria  among  100  forms. 

From  a  biological  standpoint  the  microbes  in  question,  which  induce 
oxidation,  are  to  be  classed  among  the  aerobic  ferments,t  that  is  to  say, 
those  which  need  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  maintain  their  life. 

Having  thus  considered  the  i)art  played  by  the  lower  organisms. in  the 
chemical  processes  of  the  soil,  we  have  now  to  designate  more  specif- 
ically the  individual  factors  by  which  the  action  of  these  organisms 
is  regulated.  It  may  be  assumed,  a  priori^  from  the  known  relations 
which  exist  between  the  environment  of  these  organisms  and  their 
functions,  that  the  occurrence  of  different  species  in  the  soil,  their  mul- 
tiplication and  their  activity  are  all  dependent  on  a  series  of  factors. 
In  fact  the  investigations  cited  show  that  the  permeability  to  air,  the 
moisture,  and  the  heat  of  the  soil,  i.  «.,  its  physical  characteristics,  exert 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  decomposi- 
tions which  go  on  within  it. 

With  regard  to  tlie  access  of  air,  the  researches  of  SchlosingJ  show 
that  the  amount  of  nitrification  is  dependent  on  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen, but  even  when  only  a  limited  quantity  of  oxygen  is  present,  the 
amount  of  nitrates  formed  may  still  be  considerable.  The  experiments 
referred  to  were  conducted  on  five  specimens  of  soil,  rich  in  humus, 
each  two  kilograms  in  weight.  They  were  placed  in  large  glass  tubes 
and  aerated  with  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  varying  propor- 
tions. Between  July  5  and  November  7,  1872,  the  following  amounts 
of  nitric  acid  were  formed: 


Proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  per  cent 

Quantity  of  nitric  acid  formoii,  milligrams 

1.5 
45.7 

6.0 
95.7 

11.0 
132. 5 

16.0 
*246.6 

21.0 
n62.6 

*  Sclilosing  thinks  that  the  last  two  experiments  may  have  been  interchanged. 

The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  increased  notably  with  the  increase  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  but  still  it  was  by  no  mejins  inconsider- 
able eveu  with  a  limited  supply,  a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  the  management  of  the  experiment.  That  is  to  say, 
in  order  to  keep  the  composition  of  the  mixture  of  gases  in  the  soil  con- 
stcant  it  was  drawn  through  the  tubes  so  that  even  when  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  was  small  the  absolute  quantity  available  for  oxidation  was 
not  inconsiderable.  That  the  nitrifying  process  may  be  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  may  be  seen  from  the 


•Nageli:  Die  nicderen  Pilze,  Miincheu,  1877. 
tHuoppe:  Die  Mothoden  der  Bacterioiiforschuug, 
ICompt.  reud.,  77(1873),  pp.  203,  353. 


Wiesbadou,  1886,  3d  edition. 
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fact  that  under  these  conditions  the  nitrates  of  the  soil  are  finally  re- 
duced and,  further,  from  experiments  by  Boussingault  •  and  Millon.f 
These  observers  found  that  a  soil  which  was  saturated  with  water 
and  on  that  account  impermeable  to  air,  would  not  support  the  proc- 
ess of  nitrification.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  the  experiments  of  b\ 
Soyka,J  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  oxygen  necessary  to  support  the 
process  has  a  certain  minimum  limit,  that  with  the  increase  of  oxygen 
the  nitrifying  process  is  accelerated,  and  that  below  this  limit  the  op- 
posite process— denitrification — will  take  place. 

The.  oxidation  of  the  carbon  of  organic  substances  is  dependent  on 
the  access  of  air  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nitrifying  process.  Al- 
though the  experiments  of  Schlosing  and  of  the  writer  §  bearing  ux>on 
this  point  are  not  exactly  fitted  to  show  this  relation  clearly,  because 
the  air  in  the  experiments  was  drawn  through  the  soil,  and  thus  con 
stantly  renewed,  while  the  air  in  the  soil  under  natural  conditions 
is  much  loss  rapidly  changed,  nevertheless  they  may  serve  for  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  oxygen  and 
the  amount  of  decomposition  of  organic  substances.  With  this  restric- 
tion the  following  data  from  experiments  of  the  writer  may  be  cited 
in  illustration : 


With  air  contain  log : 

Oxygen percent.. 

Nitrogen per  cent. . 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  1000  cc.  was  .cc. . 


21 

79 

12.509 


15 

85 

10.883 


8 

92. 
10.078 


2 

98 

3.619 


100 
8.336 


In  general  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  increased  with  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  supplied,  but  did  not  cease  entirely  even  when  the  soil  was 
completely  saturated  with  an  indifferent  gas,  as  nitrogen.  In  this  case 
evidently  the  carbonic  acid  can  only  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  of  easily  reducible  substances.  Among  these  latter  may  be 
mentioned  nitric  acid,  and  iron  and  manganese  in  the  higher  stages  of 
oxidation,  which  with  diminished  access  of  air  ai'e  reduced  and  pass- 
into  the  lower  stages  of  oxidation. 

The  water  content  of  the  soil  is  of  especial  significance  for  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  organisms  in  question.  A  medium  degree  of  moisture 
seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  nitrifying  ferment, 
inasmuch  as  a  higher  or  lower  water  content  hinders  the  oxidation  of 
the  nitrogenous  organic  matter.  A  soil  in  which  nitrification  is  going 
on  rapidly  may  be  rendered  entirely  sterile  by  drying.  In  general  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter  increases  with  the  water  content  of 
the  soil  up  to  a  certain  limit,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  increase  in  tbe 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  formed,  when  under  otherwise  like  conditions 


*  Compt.  rend.,  76,  p.  22. 
t/Wrf.,59,p.  232. 
t  Zeitsch.  Biol.,  14  (1878),  p.  462. 
i  Joum.  Landw.,  34  (1886),  p.  233. 
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the  water  content  of  the  soil  is  increased, 
by  the  writer*  gave  the  following  results: 


543 

For  example  experiments 


Proportion  of  water  in  soil per  cent. . 

Carbonic  acid  in  1000  cc.  of  soil  air co. . 

2.91 
1.64 

12.91 
2.40 

22.91 
4.49 

32.00 
9.02 

Altliongh  it  must  be  inferred  from  these  and  other  experiments  that 
the  decomposition  of  organic  nubstances  increases  as  water  is  atlded, 
still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  addition  of  water  beyond  a  certain 
amount  retards  the  process  by  diminishing  the  ease  of  access  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  In  this  case  the  carbonic  acid  can  be  formed 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  easily  reducible  matter,  and  the 
oxidation  process  assumes  a  different  character. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  decomposition  of  organic  sub- 
stances is  connected  with  the  vital  processes  of  organisms,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  temperature  is  of  great  importance.  In  experiments 
by  Sclilosing  the  oxidation  of  nitrogen  was  extremely  slow  at  6^  0., 
quite  marked  at  12°  C,  reached  its  maximum  at  37^  C,  and  ceased  en- 
tirely at  550  C.  The  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon  is  subjected 
to  the  same  law,  as  indicated  by  the  following  experiment  of  the  writer, 
with  a  moist  compost  soil.  The  qujintities  of  carbonic  acid  are  those 
in  the  confined  volume  of  air  in  which  the  soil  was  placed: 


Temperatnres degrees  C . 

Carbonic  acid  in  1,000  oc.  of  air co. 


10 


20 
15.46 


36.24 


40 
42.61 


50 
76.32 


The  formation  of  carbonic  acid  increases  considerably  with  increase 
of  temperature,  reaches  its  maximum  at  50  or  00^  C,  and  never  com- 
pletely ceases  even  at  temperatures  below  0^  C,  as  other  experiments 
have  shown. 

(To  be  continued.) 

•  Wollny:  Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phyaik,  4  (1881),  p.  14, 
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BOTAFT 

A.  C.  True,  Editor, 

Secondary  effects  of  pollinatdoiii  W.  M.  Mxjnson  {Maine  Sta. 
Report  for  1892^pp.  ^9-58,  pi.  Jf,  Jigs.  26*).^Picliiuinary  notes  od  the  sec- 
ondary eflfects  of  pollination  considered  under  the  following  beads:  (1) 
Immediate  influence  of  pollen  on  the  mother  plant;  (2)  develoi)ment  ol 
the  ovary  without  fecundation  of  the  ovules;  (3)  amount  of  pollen  re- 
quired for  fertilization  and  the  effects  of  pollination  on  the  form  and 
size  of  the  fruit;  (4)  general  influence  of  foreign  pollen  and  miscellane- 
ous observations.  The  author  considers  the  change  produced  by  con- 
tact of  embryo  sac  and  pollen  tube,  resulting  in  the  vivifying  of  cer- 
tain cells,  as  the  primary  object  of  fertilization  and  all  others  a«  sec- 
ondary eftects.  The  immediate  influence  of  cross-fertilization  upon 
the  mother  plant  is  somewhat  restricted.  The  most  important  plants 
showing  such  effects  are  the  pea,  kidney  bean,  and  Indian  corn.  Of 
corn  the  "  sweet  '^  varieties  show  the  eftect  of  foreign  pollen  most  fre- 
quently. Experiments  with,  cucurbitaceous  plants,  reported  in  Bul- 
letin No.  25  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (E.  S.  K.,  vol.  ii,  p.  509), 
and  with  solanaceous  plants  seem  to  show  no  immediate  effect  of  cross- 
pollination.  Kosaceous  plants  are  in  dispute,  many  reported  crosses 
lacking  verification. 

The  ovary  of  certain  plants  may  be  developed  without  fecundation 
of  the  ovules,  but  no  seed  will  be  mjitured.  This  is  especially  true  oi 
eggplant  and  cucurbits.  This  habit  seems  to  be  associate<l  with  a 
rapid  and  vigorous  growth. 

There  is  no  relation  between  the  amount  of  pollen  borne  by  a  plant 
and  the  amount  required  for  the  fecundation  of  its  ovules  or  the  number 
of  seed  produced,  but  the  amount  of  pollen  applied  to  the  stigma  and 
the  development  of  ovary  and  ovules  are  in  some  cases  very  intimately 
associated.  Experiments  with  tomatoes,  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  28 
of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  91),  show  that 
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an  insuflScient  amonnt  of  pollen  will  result  in  missliapen,  smaller  fniit, 
witL  fewer  seeds  tbau  where  an  excess  is  applied  to  the  stigma.  The 
same  facts,  at  least  in  part,  pertain  to  some  varieties  of  strawberries. 

For  most  plants  better  results  follow  an  excessive  supply  of  poUen. 
The  English  Forcing  cucumber  when  pollinated  nearly  always  produces 
misshapen  fruit.  This  the  author  says  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
influence  of  the  pollen,  while  Prof.  Bailey,  in  Bulletin  No.  31  of  the  New 
York  Cornell  Station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iii,  p.  240),  thinks  it  is  due  to  indi- 
vidual plant  variation  rather  than  to  ^ny  particular  treatment. 

The  author  thinks  there  is  evidence  pointing  to  the  possibility  of 
distinct  effects  from  two  male  parents  when  their  pollen  is  applied  to 
the  same  stigma  at  dilTerent  times.  This  point  is  now  receiving  special 
attention. 


METEOBOLOGl. 

Meteorological  observations,  G.  D.  Warnek  (Massachusetts Hatch 
8ta.  Meteorological  Bnls,  Nos,  47  and  48 j  Nov.  and  Dec,  1892,  pp.  4  each). — 
Daily  and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  for  November  and  De- 
cember at  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the  station.  The  Decem- 
ber number  also  gives  a  summary  of  observations  for  1892,  which,  in 
brief,  is  as  follows:  Pr«««itre( inches). — Actual  maximum,  30.42,  Febru- 
ary 27,  9  p.  m.;  actual  minimum,  28.77,  February  12,  4  a.  m.;  mean  re- 
duced to  sea  level,  26.983;  annual  range,  1.65.  Air  temperature  (dii- 
grees  F.). — ^]tf aximum,  93.5,  July  27;  minimum,  0,  January  17;  mean, 
48.5;  annual  range,  93.5;  maximum  mean  daily,  82.5,  July  26;  minimum 
mean  daily,  9,  December  24;  mean  maximum,  55.7 ;  mean  minimum,  41.1 ; 
mean  daily  range,  14.6;  maximum  daily  range,  34.5,  February  18;  mini- 
mum daily  range,  1.6,  December  14.  Humidity. — Mean  dew-point,  39.2; 
mean  forceof vapor, 4532 ;  mean  relativehumidity, 67.7.  Precipitatian. — 
Total  rainfall  or  melted  snow,  28.61  inches;  number  of  days  on  which 
.01  inch  of  rain  or  melted  snow  fell,  108;^total  snowfall  in  inches,  42 J. 
Weather. — Mean  cloudiness  observed,  49  per  cent;  total  cloudiness  re- 
corded by  the  sun  thermometer,  2.220  hours,  or  50  per  cent;  number  of 
clear  days,  123;  number  of  fair  days,  109;  number  of  cloudy  days,  134. 
Wind  (prevailing  direction).— NW.,  14  per  cent;  N.,  13  per  cent;  SW.,  13 
-per  cent;  S.,  10  per  cent;  total  movement,  54,720  miles;  maximum  daily 
movement,  436  miles,  March  2 ;  minimum  daily  movement,  16  miles,  Jan- 
uary 18;  mean  daily  movement,  149.5  miles;  mean  hourly  velocity,  6.2 
miles;  maximum  pressure  per  square  foot,  20 J  pounds — 64  miles  per 
hour,  March  11, 3 :30  p.'m.  Bright  sunshine. — Number  of  hours  recorded, 
2,261.  Mean  ozone,  36  per  cent.  Bates  of  frost. — Last,  May  10;  first, 
September  30.    Dates  of  snow. — Last,  April  10;  first,  November  5. 
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febthizebs. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor. 

Inspection  of  fertilizers  in  Maine  {Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp. 
1-20). — Tabulated  analyses  of  64  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  in- 
spected during?  the  year  1891,  with  schedule  of  trade  values  of  fertiliz- 
ing materials,  and  a  brief  report  on  tests  of  the  solubility  of  the  nitrog- 
enous matter  in  fertilizers  in  acid  pepsin  solution.  The  details  of  the 
method  of  pepsin  digestion  are  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Station 
for  1889,  p.  30  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  644). 

In  the  24  samples  examined  by  this  method  the  solubility  of  the  or- 
.ganic  material  varied  from  35  to  78  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  several  brands  the  iignros  are  snch  as  to  cause  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  manufacturers  are  not  usiug  what  are  regarded  as  low-grade  ammoui- 
ates— that  is,  ammoniates  coming  from  such  materials  as  hoof,  horn,  leather,  etc. — 
which  we  have  reason  to  suppose  will  decompose  slowly  in  the  soil  and  are  therefore 
poorly  adapted  for  use  with  quickly  growing  plants.  It  is  at  least  safe  to  aflBrm 
that  with  a  large  number  of  these  fertilizers  the  solubility  of  the  organic  matter 
comes  far  short  of  that  which  dried  blood,  cotton-seed  meal,  dried  flesh,  and  similar 
materials  are  known  to  have. 

Inspection  of  fertilizers  in  Maine  {Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1802, 
pp.  1-25). — Tabulated  analyses  of  74  brands,  representing  190  sam- 
ples of  commercial  fertilizers  inspected  during  1892,  besides  anal- 
yses of  3  samples  of  muck  and  1  each  of  feldspar,  fish  pomace,  sea- 
weed, cedar  ashes,  and  ashes  from  burned  muck.  A  schedule  of  trade 
values  of  fertilizing  materials  during  1892  is  given,  with  remarks  on 
valuation  and  methods  of  bujdng  fertilizers. 

In  the  case  of  &4  brands  of  fertilizers  analyzed,  the  average  selling  price  as  given 
to  the  station  agent  was  $34,08.  The  average  station  valuation  of  the  same  brands 
was  $24.07,  or  $10  less  than  the  seUing  price.  *  *  *  In  the  case  of  17  brands 
sold  by  two  leading  manufacturers,  the  average  selling  price  is  $36.38  and  the  aver- 
age station  valuation  $27.05,  a  difference  of  $9.33,^  or  34.5  per  cent  of  the  cost  in  the 
market. 

It  appears,  then,  that  even  with  the  manufacturers  most  largely  patronized,  there 
is  a  margin  of  over  $9  between  what  farmers  are  actually  paying  for  a  ton  of  super- 
phosphates and  the  cost  of  the  same  amount  of  plant  food  in  unmixed  goods  when 
bought  in  the  large  markets.        #        *        * 

The  disadvantages  of  the  present  method  by  which  our  fanners  are  largely  o>tain- 
ing  their  fertilizers  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  It  is  a  costly  system  of  selling  due  to  the  large  expense  for  agents  and  tho 
great  loss  on  credits. 

(2)  It  is  a  system  which  unfortunately  seems  to  be  accompanied  by  so  many  un- 
fair arguments  and  so  much  of  distortion  of  facts  that  the  farmer  is  to  some  extent 
hindered  rather  than  aided  in  gaining  clear  ideas  of  true  facts. 

(3)  And  so  this  is  a  system  which  leads  the  farmer  to  consider  chiefly  the  rival 
claims  of  competing  manufacturers  rather  than  to  study  his  own  needs  and  then  to 
buy  such  plant  food  as  is  adapted  to  his  wants. 
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If  farmers  are  to  pnrcliase  commercial  plant  food,  great  advantages  would  result 
in  a  change  to  the  following  system : 

(1)  The  buying  of  plant  food  as  such  under  proper  names,  thus  avoiding  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  attending  the  purchase  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
brands  whose  names  mean  little  or  nothing. 

(2)  The  purchase  of  fertilizers  in  large  quantities  for  cash* 


EOBTICULTUBE. 

A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

Tomato  notes  for  1892,  L.  H.  Bailey  and  L.  0.  Coebett  {Kew 
York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  Ko.  45 j  Octy  189J2,  pp.  189-219^  figs.  4). 
SynoptU.—k  report  on  experiments  in  continuation  of  those  recorded  in  Bulletin  No. 
32  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  405).  The  nature  of  the  experiments  and 
their  main  results  may  be  briefly  indicated  as  follows:  (1)  Nitrate  of  soda  ap- 
plied once  early  in  the  season  gave  better  results  than  divided  applications  con- 
tinued until  late  in  tlie  season;  (2)  nitrate  of  soda  alone  gave  the  largest  yield 
before  frost  and  the  largest  total  crop  on  fairly  good  soil;  (3)  the  relation  of 
variety  to  fertilizing  is  not  clearly  indicated  by  the  experiments  thus  far  made ; 
(4)  early  setting  (May  9)  was  better  than  late  setting;  (5)  seeds  for  the  main 
crop  should  be  sown  in  March  under  glass;  (6)  transplanting  should  be  done  at 
least  twice;  (7)  pot-grown  plants  did  better  than  flat-grown  plants;  (8)  the  re- 
sults of  comparisons  of  seedlings  and  cuttings  were  conflicting;  (9)  there  was  no 
gain  from  using  seeds  from  early  fruits;  (10)  seeds  from  a  mature  fruit  gave 
earlier  and  better  yields  than  those  from  an  immature  fruit;  (11)  "leggy  "  plants 
when  layered  at  planting  gave  relatively  large  yields;  (12)  shearing  off  the  tops 
of  plants  did  not  materially  affect  the  yield ;  (13)  hilling  did  not  give  favorable 
results;  (14)  the  results  from  trimming  during  three  years  were  indecisive;  (15) 
single  stem  training  increased  yield  and  earliness;  (16)  fruit  rot  apparently  was 
not  influenced  by  method  of  culture  or  variety;  (17)  Southern  blight  has  ap- 
peared  in  New  York ;  (18)  of  the  new  varieties  tested  in  1892,  none  proved  better 
than  some  older  varieties. 

Quick  and  slow  fertilizers  (pp.  189-194). — The  experiments  in  1892 
con  finned  those  of  1891  "in  showing  that  tomatoes  need  a  fertilizer 
which  is  quickly  available  early  in  the  season.  Fertilizers  applied  late 
or  which  give  np  their  substance  late  in  the  season  give  i)oor  re- 
sults because  they  delay  fmitfnlncss  and  the  plant  is  overtaken  by 
frost  before  it  yields  a  satisfactory  crop.  This  fact  is  no  doubt  the 
origin  of  the  widespread  opinion  that  the  tomato  crop  is  injured  by 
heavy  manuring."  Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  an  experi- 
ment in  which  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  once  early  in  the  season  and 
four  times  during  the  season.  In  the  following  table  are  given  the 
yield  until  frost  (October  1),  and  the  total  yield,  including  all  the 
fruits  on  the  plants  after  they  wore  killed  by  frost.  Each  plat  con- 
tained 15  plants. 
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Applications  of  nitrato  of  soda. 

Average  number 

of  fruits  per 

plant. 

Average   weight 

of  crop  per 

plant. 

Average  weight 

of  indiridnsa 

fruiU. 

To  front. ,  Total. 

To  frost. 

Total. 

To  frost. 

TotaL 

(1^  Once.  Jnne  20.  3  Dounds 

24.2  1        Z3.3 

20.0          51.6 

15.2          44.2 
15. 8  1        31. 1 

Lb9. 

10.0 
8.7 

6.6 

5.8 

Lbt. 
17.8 

16.6 

14.4 
0.8 

Oz. 
6.6 

6.0 

6.0 
5.0 

Oz. 
5u3 

(2)  Four  tiraee,  June  20  and  28,  July  11 
and  27  12  ounces  each 

5.1 

(3)  Four  times,  June  20,  July  21,  August 
8  and  26  12  ounces  each        .   ... 

6.2 

U\  No  fertilizer   

5.3 

The  first  fruits  were  about  equally  early  on  all  tlie  fertilized  plats, 
but  after  the  first  two  pickings  the  plat  receiving  the  single  applica> 
tion  gave  the  largest  returns,  and  this  advantage  was  maintained 
throughout  the  picking  season.  Large  pickings  were  also  obtained 
relatively  early  on  the  plat  which  received  the  four  applications  ending 
with  July  27.  In  all  cases  the  nitrate  of  soda  increased  the  yield  as 
compared  with  no  fertilizer.  The  soil  used  in  these  experiments  was 
fairly  good,  so  that  previous  results,  which  indicate  the  necessity  for 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  well  as  nitrogen  in  a  fertilizer  for  toma- 
toes, especially  on  poor  soil,  are  not  contradicted. 

Oeiieral  fertilizer  tests  (pp.  195,  196). — Nitrate  of  soda,  boneblack, 
and  muriate  of  potash  were  applied,  singly  and  in  combination,  on  7 
plats  containing  six  plants  each,  on  '^  fairly  good  gravelly  soil.'^  Nitrate 
of  soda  alone  gave  the  largest  yield  before  frost  and  the  largest  total 
crop,  and  a  complete  fertilizer  gave  next  to  the  largest  total  crop.  In 
ail  other  cases  the  yield  fell  below  that  on  the  plat  where  no  fertilizer 
was  used. 

Relation  of  variety  to  fertilizing  (pp.  196, 197). — "  In  1891  [on  poor 
soil]  our  test  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  highly  improved  varieties  give 
the  greatest  response  to  fertilizing  in  the  number  of  fruits  produced, 
although  the  little-improved  sorts  gave  greater  proi)ortionate  increase 
in  total  weight  of  crop.  In  1892  [on  good  soil]  these  results  were  not 
verified,  save  that  the  little-improved  sorts  gave  least  increase  in  num- 
ber of  fruits." 

Early  and  late  setting  (pp.  197-199). — ^Three  lots  of  Ignotum  tomatoes, 
each  containing  12  vigorous  and  stocky  plants,  were  set  in  the  field  May 
7  and  9  and  June  1.  The  first  lot,  though  injured  by  frost,  nearly 
equaled  that  set  June  1.  The  best  results  were  from  planting  May  9. 
These  results  confirm  those  of  two  previous  years. 

Early  and  late  seed-sowing  (pp.  199-202). — Seeds  of  Ignotum  tomatoes 
were  sown  under  glass  from  January  19  to  March  14. 

The  earliest  sowings  gave  the  earliest  fniits,  but  the  largest  yield  came  fh>m  the 
latest  sowing,  March  14,  the  difference  in  favor  of  this  late  sowing  being  very  marked. 
In  1889  onr  tests  showed  that  seeds  sown  in  April  and  May  gave  i>oorer  results  than 
those  started  in  March.  It  seems  to  be  true,  therefore,  that  the  best  time  to  sow 
tomato  seeds  in  this  latitude  for  the  main  crop,  if  one  has  a  iorciug-house  or  a  good 
hotbed,  is  about  the  middle  of  March. 
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Fmc  and  several  transplantings  (p.  202). — "  Earlier  fruits  were  obtained 
from  plants  which  had  been  three  times  transplanted  in  the  house  than 
from  those  transplanted  only  once.  In  1891  ^eater  yields  were  ob- 
tained from  two  transplantings  than  from  either  one  or  three.  Much, 
no  doubt,  depends  upon  the  vigor  and  age  of  the  plants,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly safe  to  say  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  plants  which  are  started  in 
March  should  be  transplanted  at  least  twice.'' 

Flatgroicn  vs,  potgrotcn  plants  (pp.  202,  203). — "  Plants  grown  in 
pots,  one  lot  transplanted  twice  and  one  lot  thrice,  gave  earlier  and 
heavier  yields  than  p  lants  similarly  transplanted  into  *  flats '  or  shallow 
gardener's  boxes." 

Seedlings  vs.  cuttings  (pp.  203-205). — "  Late  in  winter  strong  cuttings 
were  taken  from  the  auxiliary  shoots  of  a  seedling  plant  of  the  peach 
type  and  were  set  out  regularly  in  our  tomato  house." 

March  20  and  May  3,  cuttings  from  the  original  plant  were  planted, 
together  with  seeds  from  fruits  on  the  same  plant.  May  3,  cuttings 
from  the  first  cuttings  mentioned  above  were  also  planted. 

"  In  1892  cuttings  gave  earlier  and  heavier  yields  than  seedling  plants. 
In  1890  the  cuttings  gave  the  poorer  yields,  while  in  1891  the  results 
were  mixed.  These  variations  in  results  no  doubt  depend  upon  some 
condition  of  the  plants  or  some  factor  in  our  handling  which  we  have 
not  yet  discovered.  Cuttings  of  cuttings  gave  better  yields  than  one- 
generation  cuttings,  both  last  year  and  this." 

The  cuttings  of  cuttings  did  not  reprodu(»e  the  parent  type. 

Products  of  early  and  late  fruits  (pp.  205,  206). — Seeds  from  a  house 
plant  of  a  Currant-Ithaca  hybrid,  from  fruits  ripened  December  3, 1891, 
and  March  18, 1892,  were  sown  at  the  same  time.  The  largest  yields 
were  from  the  seeds  of  the  late  fruit.  The  first  ripe  fruits  were  picked  on 
the  same  day  from  plants  from  both  the  early  and  late  fruits.  ^^  Similar 
results  have  been  obtained  before  by  ourselves  and  others,  and  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  no  gain  is  secured  by  selecting  seeds  from 
early  or  first  ripe  fruits  without  giving  any  attention  to  the  character 
or  habit  of  the  plant  as  a  whole." 

Products  of  mature  and  immature  fruits '{^.  207). — "Plants  grown 
from  seeds  from  a  fully  ripe  fruit  [of  a  house  plant  of  the  Brick  tomato] 
gave  earlier  and  better  yields  than  other  plants  raised  from  a  ftilly 
grown  but  unripe  fruit  from  the  same  plant." 

^^  Leggy  ^  plants  (pp.  207,  208). — "  'Leggy'  or  *  drawn'  plants  were  set 
at  the  ordinary  depth  and  half  the  stem  was  laid  and  covered  in  a  shal- 
low trench.  These  gave  much  larger  yields  than  normal  or  stocky 
plants  started  and  planted  at  the  same  time.  Last  year  opposite  re- 
sults were  obtained;  but  at  that  time  the  plants  were  so  badly  drawn 
that  they  were  unable  to  stand  alone.  This  year  the  leggy  plants  were 
about  20  inches  high,  but  while  slender  they  were  still  stiff  and  vigor- 
ous when  put  in  the  field.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  if  one  has  leggy 
plants  he  should  layer  them  when  plantin^g." 
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Shearing  young  plants  (pp.  208,  209). — Plants  whicli  had  their  tops 
sheared  off  in  place  of  the  last  transplanting,  May  17,  matured  fruits 
later  than  normal  plants  transplanted  at  the  same  time,  but  gave  some- 
what larger  yields  before  frost. 

Hilling  (p.  209). — "  Two  plats  of  28  good  Ignotum  plants  each  were 
set  aside  for  a  test  of  the  value  of  hilling  tomatoes,  half  of  each  plat 
being  hilled  July  2,  the  remaining  halves  receiving  common  level  culti- 
vation. The  soil  was  drawn  up  around  the  base  of  the  plant  to  a  height 
of  6  inches,  as  potatoes  are  hilled.    •    •    • 

The  results  are  conflicting,  although  on  the  whole  the  normal  or  check 
plants  gave  rather  the  better  results.  In  earliness  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable difference.  This  hilling  experiment  was  first  made  last  year,  it 
having  been  urged  upon  us  by  a  gardener  who  thinks  that  hilling  gives 
greatly  increased  yields,  but  in  both  years  we  have  found  no  advantage 
in  it.'' 

Trimming  (pp.  209,  210). — On  3  plats  of  12  plants  each  of  Ignotum 
tomatoes,  the  plants  were  trimmed  by  "  heading-in  the  main  shoots  to 
the  first  fruit  which  had  attained  the  size  of  a  marble."  The  trimming 
was  done  at  different  dates.  The  early  trimmed  plants  gave  consider- 
ably smaller  yields  than  the  late-trimmed  or  untrimmed  plants.  On 
the  whole  the  results  in  1802  were  not  favorable  to  trimming.  The 
results  for  three  years  are  indecisiye. 

Single  stem  training  (pp.  210,  211). — "A  number  of  Ignotum  plants 
were  set  1  foot  apart  in  rows,  and  each  plant  was  tied  up  to  a  perpen- 
dicular cord,  but  one  stem  or  stalk  being  allowed  to  grow  in  each  case.^ 
These  plants  gave  decidedly  larger  yields  per  square  foot  of  land  than 
untrained  plants  and  the  crop  was  earlier.  These  results  agree  with 
those  of  the  previous  year. 

Fruit  rot  (pp.  211-213). — ^Tabulated  data  of  the  percentages  of  rot 
observed  in  1892  on  tomatoes  grown  under  various  conditions  as  regards 
manuring  and  culture,  and  on  different  varieties  do  not  show  that  the 
rot  was  influenced  by  methods  of  culture  or  varieties.  The  rot  was  not 
very  prevalent  during  the  season. 

Southern  or  field  blight  (pp.  213-215). — A  brief  illustrated  account  of 
a  disease  which  affected  the  leaves  of  tomato  plants  at  the  station  and 
elsewhere  in  the  State.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  blight  de- 
scribed in  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  Mississippi  Station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  in, 
p.  702).  "It  is  characterized  by  a  yellowing,  curling,  and  drying  of 
the  leaves,  which  finally  become  black  and  dead.  ,  No  remedy  is  known> 
but  rotation  of  crops  will  probably  check  it." 

Varieties  (pp.  215-217). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  6 
varieties  tested  in  1892.  Nichol  No.  5,  Eoyal  Red,  and  Belmont  gave 
promising  results,  but  were  no  better  than  some  older  varieties.  Igno- 
tum is  still  considered  the  best  for  the  main  crop.  The  following  Ger- 
man varieties  were  tried: 

Paragon,  King  Humbert,  Yellow  Plum,  Earliest  Dwarf,  Monstrous  Giant,  and  French 
Upright.    Of  these^  only  the  Paragon  would  be  considered  of  any  value  in  America 
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for  market  cnltivation.  The  Earliest  Dwarf  and  Monstrons  Giant,  which  are  second 
best,  represent  the  old  angular  sorts  which  we  have  long  since  outgrown. 

[A  German  striped  variety  is  described  and  illustrated.]  It  belongs  to  the  old 
angular  type  of  tomatoes.  The  ground  coloc  is  a  deep  clear  red,  and  this  is 
overlaid  with  splashes  and  bands  of  bright  orange.  Sometimes  the  orange  is  the 
prevailing  color  and  the  red  takes  the  position  of  stripes.  The  fruit  is  very  strik- 
ing and  its  quality  is  also  good.  In  general  productiveness  and  merit  it  will 
probably  rank  fully  as  good  as  General  Grant,  which  was  popular  a  few  years 
ago.  We  first  grew  this  German  striped  tomato  in  1887.  Striped  or  variously  m arked 
tomatoes  occasionally  appear  in  plantations,  but  this  is  the  only  one  which  we  have 
ever  known  to  be  permanent^  or  to  ''  come  true  to  seed ''  for  any  length  of  time.  A 
striped  tomato  appeared  in  an  Ithaca  garden  three  or  four  years  ago,  but  it  ran  out 
in  one  or  two  generations. 

The  Currant-Ithaca  hybrid  which  was  described  and  figured  last  year  was  grown 
again  this  year  from  seeds  and  cuttings  from  one  of  the  original  plants.  Among 
36  plants  there  were  no  reversions  to  either  parent,  although  about  one- third  of  them 
gave  larger  firnits  thai^  the  others.  All  the  plants  were  very  productive  and  vigorous, 
and  the  fruit  is  very  handsome. 

G-rapes,  9.  M.  Tract  and  F.  S.  Barle  (Mississippi  8ta.  Bui.  No.  22^ 
8€pt.y  1892y  pp.  16). — An  account  is  given  of  the  station  vineyard,  and 
of  the  methods  of  culture,  trellising,  and  pruning  employed  there,  to- 
gether with  descriptive  notes  on  27  varieties  of  grapes  which  are  being 
tested.  There  are  also  a  brief  account  of  tests  of  varieties  at  the  substa- 
tion at  Ocean  Springs,  and  notes  on  the  bitter  or  ripe  rot  of  grapes 
(Melanconiumfuliginium).  The  station  vineyard  is  on  well-drained  yel- ' 
low  loam  underlaid  with  heavy  red  clay.  Before  planting  a  large  quan- 
tity of  bones  were  put  into  the  holes  prepared  to  receive  the  vines. 
The  first  vines  were  planted  in  March,  1888,  and  annual  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  vineyard.  Both  vertical  and  horizontal  trellises  have , 
been  used  at  the  station  and  substation.  The  horizontal  trellises  have 
proved  most  satisfactory. 

"Our  reasons  for  preferring  the  horizontal  trellis  are  that  it  makes 
pruning  much  more  simple  and  easy;  that  it  keeps  the  lower  part  of 
the  vine  free  from  sprouts  and  branches,  which  would  interfere  with 
cultivation;  that  it  affords  much  greater  protection  to  the  growing  and 
rix>ening  fruit;  that  it  holds  the  fruit  where  it  can  be  easily  reached  in 
spraying,  and  that  it  gives  partial  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  fun- 
gous diseases.'' 

Bordeaux  mixture  and  eau  celeste  have  been  thoroughly  applied  dur- 
ing four  years,  but  have  not  prevented  the  development  of  anthracnose 
and  Tipe  rot.  The  latter  "continues  to  develop  on  the  fruit  after  it  is 
picked,  and  is  aggravated  by  the  wet  weather  which  occurs  in  July, 
when  the  grapes  are  picked."  Covering  the  clusters  with  paper  bags 
has  eflFectively  preserved  the  fruit  from  fungous  attacks.  The  tests  of 
varieties  have  proceeded  far  enough  to  show  that  grapes  may  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  the  State,  even  on  rather  low  ground.  The  European 
varieties  start  too  early  and  are  subject  to  mildew. 
.  .<<  Varieties  well  adapted  for  general  cultivation  in  the  coast  region 
18431— No.  7 3 
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are  Ives,  Champion,  Delaware,  Niagara,  and  Concord;  for  cultivation 
further  North  we  recommend  Moore  Early,  Delaware,  Brilliant,  Niagara, 
Baton,  Triumph,  Eommel,  and  Herbemont." 

Mulberries.  L.  H.  Bailbt  {N^ew  York  ComeU  8ta.  Bui  No.  46j  Nov.y 
1892^  pp.  223-243^  figs.  9).  "The  mulberry  is  grown  for  fruit,  orna- 
ment, hedges,  and  small  timber,  as  well  as  for  silk.  It  merits  more 
general  attention,  especially  as  a  fruit-bearing  tree.  The  fruit  of  some 
varieties  is  excellent  for  dessert,  and  it  may  be  used  for  making  jellies 
and  preserves.  It  is  also  good  food  for  poultry  and  for  swine."  The 
history  of  mulberry  cultivation  in  this  country  is  briefly  given.  The 
obscurity  of  the  botanical  relations  of  the  different  varieties  of  mul- 
berries is  pointed  out  and  the  following  classification  of  American  va- 
rieties is  proposed: 

(1)  White  mulberry  {Morus  alba,  Linn.) — ^varieties.  New  American, 
Trowbridge,  Thorbum  ;  (a)  Eussian  mulberry  {Morus  alba,  var.  tatar- 
iea,  Loudon) — varieties,  Victoria,  Bamsey  White,  Teas  Weeping;  (b) 
Nervosa  mulberry  (Morus  alba,  var.  venosay  Delile).  (2)  Multicaulis 
{Morus  Uwtifoliay  Poiret) — varieties.  Downing,  Spaulding,  Eives.  (3) 
Japanese  mulberry  {Morus  japonica,  Audibert).  (4)  Black  mulberry 
{Morus nigra,  Linn.) — varieties,  Black  Persian,  Black  Spanish.  (5)  Bed 
or  native  mulberry  {Morus  rubra,  Linn.) — ^varieties,  Johnson,  Hicks, 
Stubbs;  (a)  Lampasas  mulberry  {Morus  rubra,  var.  tomentosa.  Bureau). 
Unclassified  varieties,  Bigert,  Paine,  Black  American.  The  groui>s  and 
varieties  are  defined  and  described. 

(1)  The  white  mulbetry  group  {Morus  albaj  Linn.). — Leaves  light  green,  rather  small, 
smooth  or  very  nearly  so  above  and  often  shining,  the  veins  prominent  beneath 
and  whitish,  variously  lobed  or  divided,  the  basal  lobes  unequal,  the  teeth  large  and 
for  the  most  part  rounded  or  nearly  obtnsi^,  the  branches  gray  or  grayish  yellow. 
The  white  mulberry  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  China.  It  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  times,  chiefly  for  feeding  the  silkworm.  It  is  a  frequent  tree 
along  roadsides  and  in  the  old  yards  in  the  Eastern  Stated,  where  the  trunk  some- 
times  attains  a  diameter  of  2  feet.  This  half  wild  form  usually  has  rather  small, 
rounded,  shining  leaves,  with  very  large,  rounded  teeth,  and  bears  little  whitish  or 
violet  fruit-6,  which  are  very  sweet.  Sometimes  the  iruits  are  an  inch  long, 
but  they  are  ofteuer  only  half  that  length,  and  I  sometimes  find  trees  upon 
which  the  fruits  are  barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Now  and  then  a  tree 
bears  fruits  nearly  or  quite  black.  Birds,  poultry,  and  hogs  are  fond  of  these  mul- 
berries. The  trees  are  usually  very  thick  topped  and  bushy  growers,  but  occa- 
sionally one  is  seen  which  when  young  has  branches  as  straight  and  trim  as  a 
Northern  Spy  apple.  These  half  wild  trees  are  seedlings,  and  this  accounts  for 
their  variability.  If  the  best  ones  were  selected  and  grafted  onto  otherg  we  might 
find  trees  worthy  of  orchard  culture.     •    •    ^ 

(a)  The  Ruesian  mulberry  sub-group  {Morus  alba,  var.  taiarioa,  Loudon,  Morus 
taiarica  of  Linnaeus). — This  is  a  hardy  type  of  Morus  alba,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  our  Western  States  during  1875-76-'77  by  the  Russian  Mennonites.  It 
scarcely  diflfers  from  the  type  of  Morus  alba  in  botanical  characters,  and  perhapa 
should  not  be  kept  distinct,  even  as  a  botanical  variety.  As  commonly  seen,  it  is 
a  low  growing,  very  bushy  topped,  small  tree,  with  small  and  much  lobed  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  usually  very  small  and  insipid,  and  varies  from  creamy  white  to  violet^ 
deep  red  and  almost  bli^k;.     *    •    * 
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The  Russian  mulberry  is  commoiilj  propagated  from  seeds  and  it  is  therefore  very 
Tftriable.  •  •  *  Save  an  occasionable  sport,  it  has  no  merit  for  fruit,  unless  it 
serves  to  attract  birds  from  cherries  and  other  fhiits ;  but  eren  this  is  a  problem- 
atical advantage.  In  the  East  at  least  it  has  no  merits  for  timber,  as  it  is  too  small 
and  grows  too  slowly.  In  the  prairie  soils  of  the  West  it  often  grows  into  respect- 
able post  timber  in  a  short  time.    *    ♦    • 

But  the  chief  merit  of  the  Russian  mulberry  appears  to  be  its  value  as  a  hedge 
plant  in  cold  regions. 

(b)  The  Nervosa  sub-greup  (Morus  alba,  var.  venosa,  Delile,  nervoda  of  Bon  Jardinicr 
and  horticulturists). — ^The  Nervosa  mulberry  is  a  strange  monstrosity  of  the  white 
mulberry.  Its  leaves  are  contracted  and  jagged,  and  are  very  strongly  marked  with 
many  white  veins.  It  bears  a  fruit  a  half  an  inch  long.  Among  the  horticultural 
curiosities  this  tree  should  find  a  place,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not 
grown  by  our  nurserymen.  Its  ornamental  value  is  considerable,  especially  when 
striking  effects  are  desired. 

(2)  The  Muliicaulia  group  {Morus  latifoJia,  Poiret,  M.  mulHoaulis  of  Perrottet,  M, 
alba,  var.  multioaulis  of  Loudon). — A  strong-growing  small  tree  or  giant  shrub,  with 
dull,  roughish  and  very  large  long-]>ointed  leaves,  which  are  seldom  or  never  prom- 
inently lobed,  and  which  are  often  convex  above,  bearing  black  sweet  fruit. 

(3)  The  Japanese  group  {Morus Japonioa,  Audibert,  M,  alba,  var.  stylosa  of  Bureau). — 
Leaves  usually  large,  dull,  rather  thin,  long-pointed,  the  rounded  teeth  very  large 
and  deep,  or  the  margin  even  almost  Jagged,  the  leaves  upon  the  young  growth 
usually  deeply  lobed.  This  species  has  been  introduced  very  lately  and  it  has  not 
yet  fruited  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  tender  in  the  North  when  yonng. 
The  fruit  is  described  as  short-oblong  and  red. 

(4)  The  black  mulberry  group  {Moms  nigra,  Linn.). — Leaves  dark,  dull  green,  rather 
large,  tapering  into  a  prominent  point,  commonly  very  rough  above,  usually  not 
lobed,  the  base  equal  or  very  nearly  so  upon  both  sides,  the  teeth  rather  small  and 
close,  the  branches  brown.  The  black  mulberry  is  a  native  of  Asia,  probably  of 
Persia  and  adjacent  regions.  It  is  the  species  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Old  World 
for  its  fruit.  In  America  it  is  very  little  grown.  It  is  not  hardy,  except  in  pro- 
tected places,  in  New  England  and  New  York.     *    *    * 

There  must  be  large  regions  in  this  country  which  are  congenial  to  the  true  black 
mulberry,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  is  so  little  known.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  any  other,  and  it  possesses  an  agreeable  sub-acid 
flavor.     •    •    • 

(5)  The  red  or  naHve  mulberry  group  {Morus  rubra,  Linn.). — Leaves  usually  large, 
very  various,  those  on  the  young  shoots  deeply  lobed,  with  very  oblique  and  rounded 
sinuses,  in  the  base  of  which  there  are  no  teeth ;  the  upper  surface  rough  and  the 
lower  one  soft  or  variously  pubescent;  the  teeth  medium  or  comparatively  small 
and  either  rounded  or  bluntish.  The  native  mulberry  is  generally  distributed  from 
western  New  England  to  Nebraska  and  southward  to  the  Gulf,  being  much  more 
abundant  and  attaining  a  larger  size  in  the  South.  The  fruit  is  deep  red,  or  when 
fully  ripe,  almost  black,  variable  in  size,  often  very  good,  nearly  always  having  an 
agreeable  slight  acidity.  This  native  mulberry  has  been  tried  for  the  feeding  of 
silk  worms,  but  with  indifferent  success.     •     »    * 

The  red  mulberry  is  the  largest  tree  of  the  genus.  It  often  attains  a  height  of  70 
feet  in  the  South.  The  timber  is  much  used  for  fence  posts,  fencing  and  light 
woodwork. 

[The  following  summary  is  given  in  the  bulletin :]  Sixteen  varieties  are  men- 
tioned in  this  paper  as  fruit-bearing  kinds :  New  American,  Trowbridge,  Tborbum, 
Victoria,  Ramsey  White,  Downing,  Spalding,  Black  Persian,  Black  Spanish,  John- 
son, Hicks,  Stubbs,  Lampasas,  Bigert,  Paine,  and  Black  American.  Of  these  the 
most  prominent  are  New  American,  Downing,  Black  Persian,  Hicks,  and  Stubbs. 

The  New  American  is  recommended  for  the  Northern  States.    Downing  is  almost 
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out  of  cultivation  in  the  North,  but  the  New  Amorican  commonly  passes  ander  this 
name.  Black  Persian  is  occasionally  grown  in  the  South  and  on  the  Pacific,  coast, 
but  it  seems  to  be  ill-adapted  to  our  conditions.  Hicks  is  a  heavy  bearer,  of  indiffer- 
ent quality,  but  valuable  for  poultry  and  for  swine,  especialfy  in  the  South,  where 
it  has  been  most  thoroughly  tested.  Stubbs  is  perhaps  the  most  profuse  bearer  of 
all,  and  the  fruit  is  large  and  excellent  in  quality. 

The  other  varieties  and  types  are  grown  for  shade,  ornament,  and  timber.  The 
most  unique  of  these  varieties  are  the  Nervosa  and  Teas  Weeping.  The  Russian 
type  is  valuable  for.  ornamental  hedges,  especially  in  the  prairie  States,  for  plant- 
ing sparingly  as  single  specimens  or  in  groups  as  ornamental  trees,  and  for  small 
timber  on  the  prairies.  The  fruit  is  usually  worthless.  This  type  has  already 
given  three  named  varieties  of  more  or  less  merit,  Victoria,  Ramsey  White,  and 
Teas  Weeping.     •    •    * 

American  varieties  of  fruit-bearing  mulberries  have  developed  along  independent 
lines,  having  come  chiefly  from  Morns  alba  and  M,  rubra,  while  the  fruit  mulberry 
of  history  is  M,  nigra. 

The  native  mulberry  {Maru8  rubra)  has  given  us  some  of  the  most  important 
varieties,  and  as  it  is  naturally  variable  and  adapted  to  our  various  climates,  it  is 
the  probable  progenitor  of  the  American  mulberries  of  the  future. 

The  mulberry  is  easily  grown  upon  ordinary  soils,  it  is  often  tender  in  the  North 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years. 

The  mulberry  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  mature  wood  or  the  roots,  by  root 
and  crown-grafting,  and  by  budding  with  dormant  buds  in  the  spring. 

Ezperiments  with  vegetables  and  fruits,  1891,  W.  M.  Munson 
{Maine  Sta.  Report  for  189 Ij  pp.  81-99 j  plates  3). 

Synopsis. — The  horticultural  department  of  the  station  was  organized  in  1891.  A 
new  forcing  house  is  described,  with  illustrations.  The  principal  lines  of  work 
are  "the  study  of  effects  of  climate  on  plant  variation,  effects  of  pollination, 
studies  of  the  eggplant  and  the  pepino,  the  amelioration  of  native  fruits  by 
selection  and  crossing,  methods  of  culture  of  certain  garden  vegetables  in  the 
field  and  under  glass  and  methods  of  combating  orchard  pests."  In  experi- 
ments with  cabbages  good  results  were  obtained  from  frequent  transplanting. 
Jersey  Wakefield  cabbages  gave  best  results  with  deep  setting.  With  tomatoes 
early  setting  and  trimming  gave  good  results. 

Tests  of  varieties  of  fruits  were  begun  at  the  station  in  1889,  but 
there  was  no  organized  department  of  horticulture  until  1891,  when 
the  author  took  charge  of  the  work.  A  new  forcing  house,  20  by  180 
feet,  is  described  and  illustrated. 

The  framework  is  of  cypress  and  the  walls  are  of  grout,  while  the  building  is 
heated  by  hot  water.  The  house  is  divided  in  the  center  by  a  glass  partition,  and 
the  hot  water  pipes  have  been  so  arranged  that  one  part  may  be  kept  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  the  other.  The  warm  house  is  arranged  for  bottom  heat  and 
the  cool  house  for  overhead  heat. 

At  the  present  time  the  warm  house  is  used  for  tomatoes,  cuciimbers,  and  beans 
while  the  other  is  devoted  to  lettuce,  radishes,  cauliflowers,  and  other  plants  requir- 
ing the  lower  temperature.  ' 

The  building  in  connection  with  the  forcing  house  was  erected  during  the  year  at 
a  cost  of  about  $1,000,  a  part  of  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  college.  The  build- 
ing contains,  besides  the  furnace  room  and  a  room  for  the  smaller  garden  tools,  a 
general  laboratory  and  work  room,  a  small  ofiice,  a  room  for  herbarium  work,  and  a 
well-appointed  photographic  studio.  In  all  of  our  work  photography  is  made  to 
play  an  important  part  as  a  means  of  preserving  accurate  records. 
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The  gronnds  devoted  to  this  division  include  about  10  acres  of  land  of  yaried 
character.  More  than  half  of  this  area  is  devoted  to  frnit  culture.  The  apple  orch- 
ard contains  about  115  varieties,  52  of  which  are  Rassian  varieties  obtained  from 
Proil  Badd,  of  Iowa.  There  are  also  23  varieties  of  pears,  20  of  plums,  and  12 
of  cherries;  also  quinces  2  varieties,  blackberries  9  varieties,  raspberries  13  varie- 
ties, currants  7  varieties,  gooseberries  3  varieties,  strawberries  17  varieties.  As  the 
college  campus  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  writer  a  considerable  amount  of 
experimental  work  is  done  with  ornamental  plants  on  other  areas. 

Cabbages  (pp.  83-87). — Experiments  with  4  varieties,  grown  in  flats 
and  in  x>ots  until  set  in  the  field,  in  general  indicated  that  freqaent 
transplanting,  especially  in  pots,  is  beneficial. 

Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  set  deep  at  each  transplanting  gave  bet- 
ter results  than  when  set  shallow.  Brief  descriptive  notes  are  given 
on  7  varieties.  Jersey  Wakefield,  Brunswick,  Early  Summer,  and  Flat 
Dutch  are  recommended  for  general  culture.  Konesuch  is  a  promising 
new  variety. 

Tomatoes  (pp.  87-93). — ^Plants  of  the  Perfection  variety  were  set  in 
the  field  May  18  and  30,  and  June  8.  A  ftost  on  May  31  did  some  in- 
jury, but  the  earliest-set  plants  gave  the  heaviest  yield  during  August 
and  the  heaviest  total  yield.  Trimming  plants  of  the  Perfection  and 
Ghemin  Market  varieties,  July  24,  August  8,  and  September  5,  increased 
earliness  and  yield.  Experiments  with  Golden  Queen  indicate  that  by 
selection  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  a  "  yellow  fruit  with  a  blush 
cheek.^'  Brief  descriptive  notes  are  given  on  17  varieties.  Ignotum, 
Perfection,  Beauty,  and  Golden  Queen  are  recommended  for  general 
use.    Long  Keeper  and  Stone  are  promising  new  varieties. 

Fruits  (pp.  94-99). — ^The  winter  of  1890-'91  was  unusually  cold,  and 
fruit  trees  suffered  severely.  In  the  station  orchard  Olapp  Favorite, 
Flemish  Beauty,  and  Sheldon  pears,  and  Duane  Purple,  German  Prune, 
Moore  Arctic,  Quackenbos,  and  Yellow  Egg  plums  were  not  injured. 
Additions  have  been  made  to  the  varieties  of  orchard  and  small  fruits 
under  test  at  the  station.  Experiments  under  the  direction  of  the 
station  have  been  begun  at  Perham,  Aroostook  County,  with  a  view  to 
finding  hardy  varieties  suitable  for  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

Tests  of  fruits,  nnts,  and  vegetables  at  the  South  Haven  Sab- 
station,  1892,  T.  T.  Lyon  {MieMgaai  8ta.  Bui.  No.  88,  Dec.,  1892,  pp. 
31). — ^The  third  year's  report  on  tests  of  varieties  of  orchard  and  small 
fruits,  nuts,  rhubarb,  and  asparagus.  Previous  reports  were  issued  as 
Bulletins  Nos.  67  and  80  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  n,  p.  353;  ni,  p. 
700).  Climatic  conditions  materially  interfered  with  the  success  of  the 
tests  in  1892. 

Strawberries. — ^Tabulated  data  are  given  for  160  varieties,  with  brief 
descriptive  notes  on  16  of  the  most  desirable  varieties.  Beder  Wood, 
Bubach,  Orescent,  Enhance,  Haverland,  and  Parker  Earle  continue  to 
be  among  the  best  varieties.  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Warfield,  and  Michel 
Early  have  not  be^n  decided  successes  at  the  station.    Eclipse,  Flor- 
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ence,  Gem,  Governor  Hoard,  Great  Pacific,  and  Woolverton  are  promis- 
ing varieties.  Mancliester  has  excellent.qualities,  but  has  a  tendency 
to  overproduction. 

Raspberries. — ^Tabulated  data  are  given  for  2  varieties  of  Rubm  idceusj 
7  of  R.  negleotus^  38  of  R.  occidentalism  and  11  of  R.  strigosus.  Japanese 
wine  berry  (i£,  phoBnicoUisitis)  has  attractive  foliage  and  flowers,  but 
its  fruit  is  of  "no  practical  value.  ^  An  objection  to  its  use  as  an 
ornamental  plant  is  its  habit  of  spreading  by  suckers. 

Blackberries  and  dewberries. — Tabulated  data  for  30  varieties  of 
blackberries  and  2  of  dewberries. 

Currants. — Tabulated  data  for  Crandall,  6  black,  and  17  white  and 
red  varieties.  Crandall  seems  to  be  exempt  from  attacks  of  insects  and 
ftingi,  but  its  skin  is  thick  and  tough  even  after  cooking. 

Gooseberries. — ^Tabulated  data  for  13  varieties.  Houghton  and  Pale 
Red  are  productive  and  will  endure  neglect,  but  are  of  small  size. 
Downing  is  popular  as  a  market  variety.  Experience  so  far  in  Michi- 
gan indicates  that  European  varieties  should  be  planted  only  where 
the  conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable  to  their  growth. 

Chtrries. — Tabulated  data  for  20  Heart  and  Bigarreau  {Frunus  avium) 
and  42  Duke  and  Morello  (P.  cera^us)  varieties. 

Mulberries. — Brief  notes  on  5  varieties. 

Service  berries. — Brief  notes  on  3  varieties.  The  cultivated  varieties 
thus  far  do  not  seem  to  be  better  than  the  native  variety. 

Peaches. — ^'To  the  149  varieties  already  planted,  61  were  added  last 
spring.''  The  season  was  so  unfavorable  that  no  fruit  was  produced 
by  the  varieties  which  bloomed.    Only  brief  general  notes  are  given. 

Plunis. — Eighty-four  varieties  are  now  on  trial,  40  of  which  bloomed 
in  1892,  but  no  fruit  was  produced. 

Grapes. — Tabulated  data  are  given  for  98  varieties  and  brief  descrip- 
tive notes  on  36  varieties. 

Pears. — Eighty-one  varieties  have  been  planted. 

Apples. — One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  varieties  have  been  planted* 

Quinces. — The  following  varieties  bore  fruit  in  1892:  Eea,  Meech, 
Champion,  and  Orange. 

J^t^i^.— Experiments  with  cuttings  of  Brunswick  tigs  are  in  progress. 

Nuts. — Brief  notes  on  several  varieties  of  chestnuts,  chinquapins, 
pecans,  walnuts,  almonds,  filberts,  and  hazelnuts. 

Rhubarb. — Linnaeus  is  judged  to  be  the  best  variety  for  home  or 
market  use. 

Asparagus. — Palmetto  has  proved  superior  in  size  and  productive- 
ness. The  results  of  planting  crowns  from  old  plantations  have  not 
been  satisfactory. 
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SEEDa 


Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor. 

Distribution  of  seeds  and  plants^  E.  J.  Wickson  (California 
Sta.  Bui.  No.  98y  Dec.  15y  1892^  pp.  4).— A  list  of  seeds  and  plants 
which  the  station  is  prepared  to  furnish  applicants  within  its  own 
State.  Among  the  plants  new  to  the  State  are  three  Australian  trees 
of  promising  economic  value,  Acacia  leptopheleba^  A.  decurrenSy  and  Uu- 
calyptm  citriodora  or  lemon-scented  gum.  Seed  of  canaigre  (Bumex 
hymenosepaliis)  is  offered  those  wishing  to  grow  this  important  tannin- 
producing  plant.  Crimson  clover  for  green  manure  and  winter  pas- 
ture promises  well.  The  flat  pea  (Lathyrus  sylvcHtris)  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  investigation  and  is  highly  recommended  for 
that  region.  It  withstands  drouth  well  and  is  of  rapid  growth.  The 
following  analysis  made  by  the  station  chemist  is  compared  with  that 
made  in  England  by  Hope: 

Analysis  of  Lathyrus  sylvestria. 


Whole  plant. 


Before  blooming  (California)  , 
After  blooming  (England)  . . . 


Water. 


Perct. 
63.48 
58.63 


Ash. 


Peret. 
3.18 
3.09 


Pro- 
tein. 


Perct. 
8.18 
7.44 


Fiber. 


Peret. 
9.76 

12.21 


(.^"eTJi^ti  ^*- 


Per  et.  \Per  ct. 
13.77  I  1.63 
16.58  ,    2.05 


These  analyses  indicate  that  the  flat  pea  has  a  higher  nutritive  value 
than  alfalfa. 

Another  new  forage  plant,  Sida  elliottiij  is  mentioned  as  very  promis- 
ing for  heavy  clay  soUs  without  irrigation. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Wajjtkr  H.  Evans,  Editor. 

Some  bean  diseases,  S.  A.  Beach  {New  TorTe  State  8ta.  Bui.  No. 
48 J  n.  «cr.,  Dec.j  1892^  pp.  308-^33^  figs.  ^).— This  bulletin  treats  of  (1) 
anthracnose  of  beans  and  its  treatment,  (2)  blight  of  common  beans,  (3), 
blight  of  Lima  beans,  and  (4)  bean  rust. 

Anthracnose  of  beans  (pp.  308-329). — Colletotrichium  Undemuthianum, 
described  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  New  Jersey  Stations  for  1891 
(E.  S.  E.,  vol.  rv,  p.  52),  is  discussed  in  a  popular  manner  under  the 
following  heads:  Distribution  and  character  of  the  disease,  diseased 
seed,  appearance  on  young  plants,  appearance  on  leaves,  appearance 
on  pods,  appearance  of  spore  masses,  experiments  in  treating  bean 
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aiitbracnose,  treatment  of  diseased  seed,  comparison  of  jrield  from 
healthy  and  diseased  seed,  spraying  diseased  plants,  and  spread  of 
disease  on  gathered  pods.  There  are  also  a  more  technical  description 
and  discussion  of  the  fungus,  details  of  experiments,  and  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject. 

The  microscopic  characters  are  briefly  given.  During  the  past  year 
this  disease  was  very  prevalent  in  the  State.  Eeports  received  from 
nearly  every  county  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State  show  its  pres- 
ence in  62  per  cent  of  them,  and  the  estimated  loss  to  the  crop  due  to 
anthracnose  varies  from  less  than  20  to  almost  100  per  cent. 

Seed  was  soaked  in  fungicides,  as  recommended  in  the  Annual  Be- 
port  of  the  New  Jersey  Stations  for  1891  (B.  S.  B.,  vol.  iv,  p.  62).  Tests 
were  made  in  the  greenhouse  by  soaking  the  seed  in  water  at  140^  F. 
for  five  minutes,  in  water  at  130^  F.  for  fifteen  minutes,  in  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  one  hour,  in  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  for  one  hour, 
and  in  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  for  one  hour.  The  disease  was 
present  in  all  cases,  but  the  hot  water  gave  the  greatest  freedom  from 
it.  In  the  field  experiments,  hot  water,  copper  sulphate,  and  corrosive 
sublimate  solutions  were  tested.  The  water  was  kept  at  120^  F.  for 
fifteen  minutes  and  at  130^  for  five  minutes.  Iron  and  copper  sulphate 
(1  ounce  to  1  gallon  of  water)  and  corrosive  sublimate  (J  ounce  to  1 
gallon  of  water)  were  also  used.  The  relative  results  may  be  expressed 
as  follows: 

BesuliB  of  treatment  far  anthracnose  of  l>ean$. 


Untreated  seed 

Hot  water 

Copper  sulphate. . . . 

]^n  sulphate 

Corrosive  sablimate 


stand 
secured. 


100 
43 
21 
88 
28 


Market- 
able 
yield. 


100 
84 
28 
71 
19 


Yield 
of  poor 


100 
88 
136 
13S 
81 


This  table  shows  that  instead  of  the  expected  benefit  from  treating 
the  seed  before  planting,  there  was  serious  injury  done. 

Equal  quantities  of  carefully  selected  seed  and  ordinary  or  supposed 
diseased  seed  were  grown,  the  pods  gathered  as  snap  beans,  and  a  rec- 
ord kept  for  the  season.  The  results  obtained  were  as  follows,  the  se- 
lected seed  being  graded  as  100  per  cent  in  each  case: 


stand  of 
plants. 

Number 
of  pods. 

Weiffbt 
of  pods. 

Damage 
to^Uake 
bydiaeaae 

Healthy  seed. 

100 
84 

100 
91 

100 
83 

100 

Diseased  seed 

108 

The  difference  was  more  marked  early  in  the  season,  as  the  disease 
made  a  severe  attack  upon  the  plants  from  healthy  seed  as  the  season 
advanced. 
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Spraying  the  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture  was  found  to  be  highly 
advantageous.  The  formula  used  was  2  pounds  copper  sulphate,  1^ 
pounds  freshly  slaked  lime,  30  gallons  water,  and  enough  soap  to  make 
a  good  suds.  Oupric  borate  and  cupric  polysulphide  were  also  used, 
but  they  injured  the  foliage. 

Blight  of  beans  (pp.  329-331). — This  disease  seems  to  be  of  bacterial 
origin,  and  in  some  cases  is  even  more  destructive  than  the  anthracnose. 
It  attacks  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  is  followed  by  numerous  sapro- 
phytic fungi,  which  finish  the  work  begun  by  the  bacteria.  The  ripened 
seeds  are  discolored  by  the  disease  and  wrinkled  or  disfigured  with 
rough  spots,  and  should  be  rejected  in  planting,  as  it  is  probable  the 
blight  may  be  communicated  to  the  following  crop  from  diseased  seed. 
The  disease  will  be  a  subject  for  future  investigation  and  report. 

Blight  of  Lima  beans  (p.  331). — This  disease  is  due  to  bacteria,  and 
the  germ  has  been  isolated  by  means  of  plate  cultures.  Inoculations 
produced  the  characteristic  spots,  while  similar  punctures  in  which  no 
virus  was  placed  show^  no  signs  of  decay.  The  germ  grew  less  read- 
ily on  pods  of  wax  and  kidney  beans  and  had  but  slight  effect  ui)on 
seedlings  of  Phaseoltis  vulgaris  when  applied  to  the  unbroken  epider- 
mis. There  is  evidence  that  diseased  seed  propagate  the  disease  and 
only  healthy  seed  should  be  planted. 

Bean  rust  (pp.  331-333). — A  description  of  the  disease  of  the  leaves, 
petioles,  and  stems  caused  by  Uromyces  phaseoli.  The  pods  are  seldom 
attacked  and  but  little  injury  is  done  to  them. 

On  the  foliage  the  bean  rust  first  forms  little  brown  spots  nearly  cironlar  in  out 
line  and  about  as  large  as  pin  heads.  These  break  out  all  over  the  leaf  on  eitlier 
surface,  and  the  spores  produced  in  them  are  soon  discharged  as  a  rusty  brown 
powder.  After  an  indehnite  time  these  spots  change  from  brown  to  black  and  pro- 
duce spores  of  larger  size  and  different  shape  and  texture. 

It  frequently  happens  that  one  leaflet  is  sprinkled  with  brown  spots  while  its 
companion  on  the  same  leaf  stalk  is  covered  with  black  spots,  or  both  kiuds  of  spots 
may  be  found  on  one  leaflet.  This  is  not  strange,  since  the  diiferent-colored  spots 
represent  different  stages  of  the  same  disease.  The  fungus  grows  inside  of  the  leaf 
for  some  time  before  the  rust  spots  break  out,  and  the  need  of  treating  is  not  realized 
until  the  spots  appear. 

iNo  experiments  have  been  tried  for  controlling  this  disease.  It  prob- 
ably winters  in  the  leaves. 

Specimens  of  the  fungus  were  submitted  to  Prof.  Atkinson,  who  re- 
ported the  determination  and  synonymy. 

Treatment  of  potato  scab,  S.  A.  Beaoh  {New  TorJe  State  Sta.  Bui. 
No.  49j  n.  ser.y  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  1-13,  figs.  2). — Experiments  were  con- 
ducted during  1892  with  potato  scab  (Oospora  scabies),  described  in 
the  Annual  lieport  of  the  Connecticut  State  Station  for  1891  (E.  S.  B., 
vol.  HI,  p.  772),fortbepurpose  of  investigating  the  following  questions: 
*^(1)  To  what  extent  can  potato  scab  be  prevented  by  treating  the  seed 
with  fungicides  t  (2)  Is  spraying  the  seed  and  surrounding  soil  as 
effective  in  preventing  scab  as  soaking  the  seed  in  the  fungicide  before 
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planting  t  (3)  What  are  the  comparative  merits  of  different  fungicides 
for  the  prevention  of  scab?'' 

The  experiments  were  all  performed  with  scabby  seed.  One  portion 
was  planted  in  infected  soil  where  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  had  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  scab,  and  a  similar  lot  in  soil  8upx>osed 
to  be  free  from  infection.  In  each  exx)eriment  half  of  the  seed  was 
soaked  for  one  and  one-Lalf  hours  in  the  fungicide  and  the  other  half 
was  sprayed.  The  method  of  spraying  was  as  follows:  The  freshly 
opened  furrow  was  well  sprayed;  into  this  were  placed  the  seed  pota- 
toes and  all  again  sprayed,  and  then  covered.  The  usual  checks  were 
employed  in  each  experiment.  The  ftingicides  tested  were,  (1)  copper 
sulphate  or  blue  vitriol;  (2)  iron  sulphate  or  copperas;  (3)  zinc  sul- 
phate or  white  vitriol;  (4)  eau  celeste;  (5)  Bordeaux  mixture;  (6) 
mercuric  chloride  or  corrosive  sublimate,  and  (7)  ammoniacal  copper 
carbonate. 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  experiments:  (1)  Un- 
der certain  conditions  potato  scab  can  be  largely  prevented  in  a  practical 
way,  but  on  badly  infected  ground  no  treatment  was  of  any  practical 
benefit.  (2)  Spraying  the  ground  and  seed  gave  better  results  in  the 
non-infected  soil  than  soaking  the  seed  in  the  fungicide.  In  the  in- 
fected soil  there  was  practically  no  difference  between  the  two  methods. 
(3)  In  the  test  of  fungicides  used  as  a  spray,  all  experiments  being  con- 
sidered, the  corrosive  sublimate  gave  the  best  results.  K  only  the  non- 
infected  soil  be  considered,  then  the  greatest  freedom  from  scab  was 
secured  by  zinc  sulphate,  followed  by  corrosive  sublimate  and  iron  sul- 
phate in  the  order  named.  When  the  seed  was  soaked  in  the  fungicides 
for  all  experiments  zinc  sulphate  gave  the  best  results ;  for  those  experi- 
ments conducted  in  non-infected  soil  iron  sulphate  gave  the  best  result, 
followed  closely  by  corrosive  sublimate,  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  zinc 
sulphate  in  the  order  named.  The  other  fungicideshad  but  littleeffect  in 
decreasing  the  amount  of  scab.  Copper  sulphate  decreased  the  yield 
and  eau  celeste  killed  all  seed  soaked  in  it. 

The  zinc  and  iron  sulphate  solutions  were  made  by  dissolving!  ounce 
in  1  gallon  of  water.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  was  made  by  the  stand- 
ard formula.  The  corrosive  sublimate  formula  was  2  ounces  to  2  gallons 
of  hot  water;  let  stand  over  night  and  then  dilute  to  15  gallons.  Each 
of  these  cost  less  than  1  cent  per  gallon.  They  should  all  be  kept  in 
wooden  vessels  on  account  of  their  corrosive  power. 

Preventive  measures  are  recommended  as  follows :  (1)  Select  soil 
free  from  scab  fungus  if  possible;  (2)  plant  clean,  smooth  seed;  (3) 
scabby  potatoes  or  beets  should  be  thoroughly  cooked  before  being  fed 
to  stock  in  order  to  prevent  the  fungus  from  being  disseminated  with 
manure  J*  "(4)  treat  all  seeds  either  by  spraying  or  soaking  in  the  ftingi- 
cide;  (5)  if  the  presence  of  scab  is  suspected,  dig  the  potatoes  as  soon 
as  they  mature,  for  the  scabs  will  deepen  as  long  as  the  tubers  remain 
in  the  ground* 
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Bordeaux  mixture  used  to  prevent  potato  blight,  C.  E.  IIimN 

{New  YorkiStatelSta.BulXo.49,n.8er.,Jajt.j  1893 j  pp.  13-16).— This  is 
a  report  upon  the  experiments  mentioned  in  Bulletin  No.  41  and  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1891  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  55  and  250). 
Half  strength  Bordeaux  mixture  is  recommended  for  the  first  two 
sprayings  and  full  strength  for  two  subsequent  applications.  Thi.; 
treatment  cost  $6.50  per  acre,  and  the  increased  yield  over  non- 
treat^  potatoes  was  40  bushels  per  acre.  If  3  to  5  pounds  of  hard 
soap  be  added  to  the  formula,  or  5  pounds  of  molasses,  the  solution 
will  adhere  better  to  the  foliage  and  less  frequent  sprayings  will  be 
needed.  Adding  Paris  green  or  London  purple  will  divide  the  expense 
of  application  and  destroy  the  potato  beetles. 

Apple  scab,  W.  M.  Munson  (Maine  8ta.  Report  for  1891j  pp.  110- 
121^  figs.  7). — A  brief  popular  account  of  Fmiclddium  dendriticum, 
together  with  notes  and  tabulated  data  for  spraying  experiments. 
Modified  eau  celeste  and  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  (ammonia  1 
quart,  copper  carbonate  3  ounces,  water  30  gallons)  materially  re- 
duced the  amount  of  scab.  Copper  carbonate  in  suspension  was  not 
successfully  used.  Directions  for  preparing  the  fungicides  and  illus- 
trated descriptions  of  spraying  apparatus  are  also  given. 

Sprasring  apple  orchards  in  a  wet  season,  E.  G.  Lodemann 
{New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  48,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  265-274,  figs.  4).— 
An  account  of  spraying  for  apple  scab  and  apple  worm  during  the  past 
season  upon  trees  mostly  of  the  King  and  Baldwin  varieties.  The 
season  was  such  as  is  supi)osed  to  favor  the  growth  of  both  the  fungus 
and  the  worm  and  make  the  application  of  fungicides  a  difficult  matter. 
A  meteorological  table  shows  that  during  June,  when  the  first  two 
sprayings  were  given  the  trees,  there  were  fifteen  rainy  days,  with  an 
excess  rainfall  for  the  month  of  1.31  inches. 

Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  or  London  purple  were  used  in 
combination,  and  Paris  green  was  used  alone.  The  formula  for  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  was:  Sulphate  of  copper  (crystals)  6  pounds,  lime 
(unslaked)  4  pounds,  water  40  gallons. 

The  arsenites  were  ased  at  the  rate  of  2J  ounces  to  40  gallons  of 
liquid.  The  cost  of  applying  4J  gallons  (the  average  amount  required) 
of  either  of  the  combinations  was  about  7  cents  per  tree  for  each 
spraying.  Spraying  with  Paris  green  alone  cost  about  half  as  much. 
Four  sprayings  were  given,  and  the  author  thinks  this  number  suffi- 
cient for  even  very  wet  seasons. 

Trees  should  be  well  pruned,  so  that  all  parts  maybe  reached  by  the 
spray.  Well-pruned  trees  allow  free  access  of  light  and  air,  prevent- 
ing the  fungi  from  securing  as  strong  a  foothold.  Pruned  itrees  may 
be  sprayed  more  economically  than  others.  The  first  application  was 
made  June  13,  about  a  week  after  the  petals  had  fallen. 

The  author  now  thinks  this  application  should  have  been  made  earlier, 
and  that  an  application  before  the  buds  open  would  be  valuable.    The 
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other  applications  were  made  on  June  22  and  July  1  and  22,  the  same 
formula  being  used  in  every  ease. 

The  apples  were  harvested  in  October  and  careTuUy  examined  for 
scab  and  worms.  Those  gathered  from  two  to  four  trees  of  each  lot 
were  counted  and  graded  into  four  lots,  as  follows:  (1)  Free  from  scab 
and  worms ;  (2)  attacked  slightly  but  marketable  as  first-class ;  (3) 
second  class  or  evaporating  apples,  and  (4)  cider  apples.  By  combin- 
ing the  third  and  fourth  grades  the  following  table  is  given  for  the  dif- 
ferent trees: 

BesuliB  of  spraying  experiments  on  apple  trees. 


Variety. 


Troatment. 


Average  of 

8d  and  4th 

grade. 


Average 

gain  over 

check. 


Average  of 
wormy. 


Average 
gain. 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Baldwin 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Check 

Bordeanx  and  Paris  green  . . . 
Bordeaux  and  London  purple 
Paris  green 

Check 

Bordeaux  and  Paris  green 

Bordeaux  and  London  purple 
Paris  green 


PtreenL 
89.7 
65 
59 
72 

74 
52 
67 
58 


Percent 


84.7 
80.7 
17.7 


22 
7 
16 


P«reent 
25 

1 
3 
2 


Percent 


24 
22 
23 


27 
23 
84 


From  the  foregoing  table  the  author  concludes  that — 

(1)  The  injury  done  by  the  apple-scab  fungus  was  decidedly  reduced  where  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  was  used. 

(2)  When  Paris  greeu  was  added  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture  the  fungicidal  action  of 
the  combination  was  more  marked  than  when  London  purple  was  used  instead  of 
Paris  green. 

(3)  Paris  green  has  a  certain  fungicidal  value,  but  in  this  is  not  equal  to  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

(4)  The  value  of  Paris  green  as  an  insecticide  does  not  appear  to  be  materiaUy  af- 
fected whether  applied  alone  or  in  combination  with  Bordeanx  mixture. 

(5)  The  inseotioidal  value  of  Paris  green  when  used  with  the  Bordeanx  mixture 
was  greater  than  London  purple  when  similarly  applied. 

(6)  More  applications  are  required  during  a  wet  season  than  during  a  dry  one; 
during  wet  weather  they  should  be  repeated  every  week  or  ten  days. 

(7)  The  results  obtained  from  the  application  of  a  combination  of  the  Bordeanx 
mixture  and  Paris  green  or  London  purple  show  that  the  use  of  such  a  combination 
is  valuable  and  practicable  for  the  treatment  of  the  apple-scab  fungns  and  the  apple 
worm,  even  in  a  very  wet  season. 

Prevalence  of  apple  scab,  E.  G.  Lodemann  {Xew  York  Cornell 
8ta.  Bui.  No.  48,  Dec,  lS92j  pp.  275-291).— A.  circular  was  sent  out  to 
horticulturists  with  inquiries  regarding  the  prevalence  of  scab  on  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  apples.  Thirty-six  replies  on  about  200  varieties  are 
tabulated,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn:  (1)  It 
would  appear  that  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  free  from  scab;  (2) 
it  is  probable  that  none  of  our  commonly  cultivated  apples  are  fi^ee 
Irom  scab  in  all  seasons;  (3)  some  varieties  are  much  more  subject  to 
the  disease  than  others. 
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From  the  tables  given,  it  would  seem  that  the  Fameuse,  Early  Har- 
vest, Red  June,  and  Winesap  are  very  liable  to  scab,  while  the 
Baldwin,  Seek-No-Further,  Astrachan,  and  Ben  Davis  are  usually  free 
from  scab. 

Root  knots  on  fruit  trees  and  vines,  0.  W.  Woodwobth 
( California  Sta.  Bui.  Xo.  99y  Dec.  16, 1892,  pp.  i-y?).— This  disease  attacks 
several  plants,  chiefly  the  grape  and  apricot,  causing  a  weakened  growth 
and  often  the  death  of  the  plant.  The  part  usually  attacked  is  the 
crown  of  the  root,  and  for  this  reason  the  author  proposes  the  name  of 
"crown  galls,"  to  distinguish  them  from  nematode  and  other  root  galls, 
from  all  of  which  they  seem  sufficiently  distinct. 

The  crown  gaUs  arise  generaUy  from  one  side  of  the  crown  m  a  simple  swelling  of 
fleshy  substance  of  about  the  consistency  of  a  potato,  or  perhaps  somewhat  harder. 
They  soon  become  irregularly  granuiar  over  the  surface  and  dark  brown  in  color, 
the  outer  parts  of  the  granulations  into  which  the  surface  is  divided  being  the  dark- 
est. When  cut  or  broken  open  they  are  almost  white  at  first,  but  very  soon  become 
reddish-brown  on  ezposui:e  to  the  air.  Under  the  microscope  they  may  be  seen  to 
be  composed  of  large,  thin-waUed  cells,  with  now  and  then  the  distorted  and  scat- 
tered elements  of  the  fibre- vascular  bundles. 

A  young  gall  of  this  kind  contains  very  much  water,  and  on  drying  becomes  sponge- 
like in  appearance  and  is  very  light  and  quite  hard.  Older  knots  are  similar  but 
harder,  and  dry  into  harder  and  firmer  masses,  which  do  not  shrink  or  become  sponge- 
like.    •    •    • 

The  presence  of  a  gall  at  the  crown  of  a  plant  seems  to  effect  an  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  the  sap,  and  in  this  way  a  tree  or  vine  becomes  weakened  and  finally  dies. 
The  gall  generaUy  attacks  small  plants,  but  not  always,  and  it  often  takes  a  number 
of  years  before  the  plant  is  killed.  •  *  *  In  size  the  crown  gaU  varies  greatly, 
being  often  as  large  as  one's  fist  and  sometimes  much  larger,  especially  in  the  apricot. 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
but  the  author  finds  objections  to  all  of  them.  He  finds  the  root  knots 
are  not  always  due  to  physiological  reasons,  such  as  healing  of  wounds 
or  peculiar  conditions  of  weather,  nor  has  he  discovered  any  of  the  well- 
known  fungi  present  in  the  galls,  or  about  them. 

He  has  isolated  and  secured  pure  cultures  of  a  species  of  Micrococcus 
from  some  of  the  knots,  but  it  remains  to  be  demonstrated  whether  this 
is  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  usual  precautions  for'  the  selection  of  nursery  stock  are  urged. 
All  infected  stock  from  the  nursery  should  be  burned.  If  the  disease 
appears  in  the  orchard,  remove  and  burn  the  knots  a^  soon«as  found,  and 
treat  the  wounds  antiseptically.  For  this  purpose  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
recommended.  All  suspected  trees  or  vines  should  be  examined  from 
time  to  time.  If  any  die,  remove  and  burn  them,  and  do  not  attempt 
to  reset  for  a  year  or  two  with  any  susceptible  stock.  This  disease  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  further  study. 

The  chemiBtry  of  Bordeaux  miztores,  E.  G.  Lodemann  {New 
York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  48,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  291-296).— Aw  abstract 
of  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  by  Livio  Sostegni,*  professor 


*Le  Stazioni  sperimeutali  agrarie  Italiane,  Angost,  1890. 
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of  chemistry  in  the  EoyaJ  School  of  Viticulture  and  Viniculture  at 
Avellino,  Italy.    The  summary  given  in  the  bulletin  is  as  follows: 

(1)  In  preparaiion  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  13.21  parts  of  slaked  lime  are  equivalent 
to  10  parts  of  quicklime. 

(2)  More  copper  remains  in  solution  when  slaked  lime  is  used  than  when  the  lime 
is  fresh. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  copper  remaining  in  solution  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  liquid 
is  allowed  to  stand. 

(4)  The  action  of  heat  is  favorable  to  the  decomposition  of  copper  comimunds  re- 
maining in  solution  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

(5)  The  copper  is  precipitated  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  form  of  hydrate, 
basic  sulphate^  and  the  double  basic  sulphate  of  copper  and  calcium. 

(6)  It  is  probable  that  the  precipitated  copper  compounds  are  effected  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere.  The  solvent  action  is  particularly  strong,  where 
the  copper  is  in  the  form  of  basic  sulphate. 

A  new  noszle  tester,  O.  W.  Wood  worth  {California  Sta.  BuL 
No.  99,  Dec.  16j  1892,  p.  4). — This  apparatus  is  designed  to  test  the 
relative  merit  of  tlie  various  kinds  of  nozzles  upon  the  market. 

The  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  new  nozzle  tester  is  a  large  tank  intended  to 
maintain  a  constant  pressure.  From  the  lower  part  of  this  tank  a  large  pipe  leads 
to  the  apparatus,  to  which  the  nozzle  is  attached.  The  large  diameter  of  tiiis  pipe 
makes  the  friction  of  the  water  flowing  through  it  practically  nothing.  Just  before 
the  point  where  the  nozzle  is  attached  there  is  a  steam  gauge  to  register  the  pressure 
and  a  mercury  manometer  for  determining  more  accurately  the  lower  pressures.  *  •  • 

The  data  that  will  be  determined  for  each  nozzle  under  different  pressures  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Volume  of  discharge  per  second,  (2)  velocity  of  stream  just  in  front  of 
the  nozzle,  (3)  distance  the  spray  is  thrown,  (4)  angle  of  dispersion,  (5)  average  iine- 
ness  of  spray,  (6)  distribution  of  spray,  and  (7)  uniformity  in  fineness. 

It  is  beUeved  that  by  such  a  study  of  new  nozzles  the  following  questions  may  be 
settled:  (1)  The  best  type  of  nozzles  for  particular  purposes,  (2)  the  conditions  un- 
der which  each  nozzle  gives  its  best  results,  and  (3)  the  changes  in  the  construction  of 
any  nozzle  which  wiU  make  it  more  available  for  any  particular  purpose. 

We  also  intend  to  study  old  nozzles,  comparing  them  with  new  ones  of  the  same 
kind,  to  determine — (1)  the  cause  and  amount  of  deterioration,  (2)  changes  in  con- 
struction which  might  overcome  these  defects. 

The  details  of  the  apparatus  and  results  of  actual  tests  of  the  more 
common  nozzles  on  the  market  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  bulletin. 


ENTOMOLOGT. 

Grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  crickets  on  cranberry  bogs,  J.  B. 

Smith  {New  Jersey  Stas.  BuL  No,  90^  Dec.  8,  1892,  pp.  3d,  plates  2, 
figs.  18). 

Synopsis. — An  account  of  observations  made  in  view  of  the  claim  by  many  cran- 
berry growers  that  grasshoppers  and  crickets  are  injurious  to  cranberries.  The 
structure,  food  habits,  and  life  history  of  grasshoppers,  katydids,  and  crickets 
are  described  in  detail,  with  illustrations.  A  list  of  thirty -five  species  of  Orthop- 
tera  taken  on  cranberry  bogs  in  New  Jersey  and  on  Capo  Cod  is  given.  The  con- 
cluHion  is  reached  that  katydids,  and  not  grasshoppers  or  crickets,  cause  the  in> 
jury  to  berries  on  cranberry  bogs.  Keference  is  made  to  previous  reports  by  the 
author  on  cranberry  insects  in  Special  Bulletin  K,  and  tl^Q  Amiaal  Report  of  the 
station  for  1891  (£.  S.  B.,  vol.  u,  p.  418;  iv,  p.  57)^ 
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The  season  of  1892  was  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Orthoptera. 
A  number  of  observations  in  different  localities  by  the  author  dnd  his 
assistant,  E.  S.  Lull,  are  reported.  The  results  of  the  observations  at 
Jamesburg,  New  Jersey,  are  stated  as  follows: 

The  species  [found  on  the  bogs  August  6]  were  Melanoplus  femur-ruhrum,  M.  dif- 
fereniialiSf  Paroxya  atlaniioaf  P.  recia^  Stenohothi^s  nuiculipennUf  and  Acndium  ob- 
scurnrn  among  the  Acrididte,  and  Scudderia  furculataf  Xiphidium  brevipenne,  and  X, 
fasdatum  among  the  Locnstidse.  An  examination  of  the  crop  contents  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  one  specimen  of  Paroxya  recta  had  been  feeding  on  cranberry  pulp,  not 
seeds.  In  one  specimen  of  Stenobotkru9  macuHpennU  some  seed  fragments  were 
found,  which  might  have  been  of  cranberry,  but  might  equally  well  have  been  of 
the  grasses  that  were  then  producing  seed  in  abundance.  In  all  the  other  grass- 
hoppers, grass  tissue  only  was  found.  The  katydid  (Scuddetna)  crops  were  full  of 
undoubted  cranberry  seed  fragments,  while  in  the  two  species  of  Xiphidium  grass  tis- 
sue only  was  found.     *    *    * 

[From  the  species  collected  at  the  same  place  August  29  there  were  placed  In  Jars] 
specimens  of  Melanoplus  femur-ruh^m,  Paroxya  recta,  P,  atlaniica,  Sienobothrue 
maculipennis,  JDissosteiracarolinaf  Xiphidium  faeciatum,  X.  brevipenne,  and  immature 
Conocephalus  and  Gryllus  neglectus.  The  species  of  Xiphidium  and  the  Conocephalu$ 
were  placed  together  in  one  jar;  each  of  the  other  species  had  a  jar  to  themselves. 
In  each  jar  was  placed  a  handful  of  cranberries  and  a  few  blades  of  grass,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  give  the  insects  the  best  possible  opportunity  of  attacking  cranberries. 
No  cranberries  were  attacked  so  long  as  an  eatable  spear  of  grass  remained,  and  then 
one  species  only,  Paroxya  recta,  touched  the  berries.  £ven  here  only  a  little  of  the 
outside  pulp  was  eaten,  and  the  seed  capsule  was  not  reached.  The  eating  was 
utterly  unlike  that  seen  on  the  bogs,  where  the  seeds  only  are  taken  and  the  pulp  is 
rejected.  More  grass  was  added,  and  the  cranberries  were  not  again  touched.  In 
the  jar  containing  the  Xiphidium  and  Conocephalus,  the  consequences  were  more  se- 
rious, for  here  I  found  the  Conocephalus  eating  the  specimens  of  X.  brevipenne,  and 
then,  rather  than  touch  cranberries,  it  died  of  starvation.  More  graa^  was  added 
and  the  specimens  of  X.  fasciatum  survived  some  time,  the  last  being  killed  and  dis- 
sected September  14.  The  other  species  gradually  died,  as  no  fresh  grass  was  added, 
all  of  them  actually  starving  rather  than  to  eat  cranberries.  The  cricket  ate  neither 
grass  nor  cranberries,  and  died  in  a  few  days;  the  abnormal  surroundings  probably 
making  it  indisposed  to  feed.  Concerning  crickets,  I  know  that  they  will  get  under 
cranberry  crates  in  the  fall  and  will  eat  berries;  they  will  also  eat  into  berries  on 
the  ground,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  eat  berries  still  on  the  vines. 

My  observations  and  experiments  all  go  to  confirm  my  previous  statements.  The 
Aorididse  or  short-homed  grasshoppers  do  very  little  if  any  of  the  injury  to  berries 
on  the  cranberry  bogs,  while  of  the  Locnstidse  or  long-homed  grasshoppers  the  katy- 
dids are  the  main  culprits,  aided  occasionally  by  a  species  of  Orchelimum.    *    •    • 

The  ii^ury  on  cranberry  bogs  attributed  to  grasshoppers  is  always  the  same.  The 
berry  is  eaten  into  from  one  side,  the  pulp  is  rejected,  and  only  the  seeds  are  taken. 
The  berry  soon  dries  and  shrivels  up.  The  very  fact  that  there  is  no  variation  in 
the  injury  points  to  the  conclusion  that  only  one  or  a  few  very  closely  allied  species 
can  be  responsible  for  it,  because  it  would  be  a  decidedly  unusual  thing  for  insects 
of  different  families,  differing  also  anatomicaUy,  to  have  so  exactly  the  same  food 
habits. 

Much  more  common  on  the  bogs  and  on  low  bushes  and  shrubs  are  the  species  of 
Scudderia  or  narrow- winged  katydids.  There  are  three  species  found  in  our  State, 
the  more  common  forms  being  S,  ourvicauda  and  8.  fureuUUa,  and  these  are  the  species 
that  iigure  the  cranberries. 

[The  reasons  why  katydids  rather  than  grasshoppers  are  injurious  are  summarizeji 
as  follows:] 

(1)  Difference  in  the  shape  of  the  head.    That  of  the  katydid  is  especially  well 
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Adapted  for  digging  into  frait  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  while 
the  blunt  head  of  the  grasshopper,  closely  appressed  to  the  prothorax,  can  not  gain 
the  same  end  without  considerably  more  labor.  The  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
mandibles  again  indicates  the  possibility  of  a  kind  of  clean-cut  work  by  the  katy- 
did, quite  beyond  the  ability  of  the  scoop-shaped  structure  in  the  grasshoppers. 

(2)  The  differences  in  the  digestive  systems,  indicating  how  much  better  adapted 
is  that  of  the  katydids  for  the  reduction  of  a  hard  food,  like  seeds,  while  the  grass- 
hoppers from  their  structure  would  be  more  likely  to  choose  a  substance  needing  a 
less  complicated  grinding  apparatus.  The  feeding  and  digestive  abilities  of  the 
katydids  are  at  least  three  times  those  of  the  largest  grasshopper  found  on  the  bogs, 
while  it  would  be  at  least  tenfold  that  of  the  common  red-legged  grasshopper,  which 
is  the  most  abundant  form  there.  •  •  •  The  habit  of  eating  seeds  only  gives 
the  katydid  a  power  to  cause  injury  vastly  greater  than  if  the  entire  fruit  was  eaten. 
The  seeds  of  three  or  four  berries  at  a  meal  is  easily  within  the  capacity  of  a  single 
specimen.  At  even  one  meal  a  day  for  three  weeks  a  single  insect  would  destroy 
eighty  berries  at  least,  and  I  believe  that  their  powers  are  much  greater  because  in 
many  cases  only  a  part  of  the  seeds  are  eaten,  and  the  number  of  berries  attacked  is 
thereby  much  increased. 

[The  following  treatment  of  nranberry  bogs  is  advised:] 

(1)  A  clean  bog.  This  will  not  offer  attractions  to  insects  that  might  afterwards 
develop  a  fancy  for  berries.  Absence  of  grasses  and  rashes  will  also  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  smaller  locusts  to  find  places  for  their  eggs.  Absence  of  shrubs  will 
make  it  impossible  for  the  katydids  to  oviposit  on  the  bogs;  for  I  do  not  think  that 
they  would  lay  their  eggs  in  the  small  cranberry  leaves.  If  they  really  did  so  I 
doubt  whether  many  of  them  would  survive  winter  flowing. 

(2)  Keep  the  bogs  as  wet  as  is  consistent  with  good  culture,  and  after  picking  bring 
the  water  well  up  to  tbe  top  of  the  ditches  and  keep  it  so  until  the  time  for  winter 
flowing.  This  will  prevent  egg-laying  by  grasshoppers  and  crickets,  and  will  drive 
out  the  latter.  Keeping  the  bogs  quite  wet  in  spring,  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
warmed  through,  will  destroy  any  eggs  that  may  have  been  deposited  in  it.  Grass- 
hoppers will  lay  their  eggs  preferably  in  hard,  sandy  knolls  or  in  decaying  stumps ; 
cricKets,  in  loose,  dry,  sandy  spots.    Have  none  such  on  the  bogs. 

(3)  Have  the  marginal  ditch  6  feet  wide  at  least  on  all  sides  of  the  bog,  and  keep 
it  clean  and  at  least  partly  filled  with  water.  This  will  prevent  the  immature  forms 
from  coming  on  from  the  edges.  No  immature  grasshopper  or  katydid  will  volun- 
tarily try  a  jump  across  a  sheet  of  water  so  wide.  The  insects  are  poor  swimmers, 
but  generaUy  manage  to  make  land  when  they  accidentally  get  into  a  stream.  1  do 
not  believe  that  they  ever  voluntarily  attempt  to  swim  from  one  point  to  another. 

(4)  Keep  the  dams  as  clear  of  vegetation  as  possible,  and  particularly  keep  all 
shrubbery  from  them.  Early  in  spring  they  should  be  burnt  over,  so  as  to  destroy 
all  dead  leaves,  etc.,  that  may  have  blown  or  drifted  upon  them.  Where  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so,  the  brush  around  the  bogs  should  be  destroyed,  and  a  fairly  wide  mar- 
gin, to  be  burnt  over  every  spring,  should  be  kept  free.  This  burning  over  would 
destroy  the  leaves  containing  katydid  eggs,  and  lessen  the  number  of  insects. 

By  these  means  most  of  the  Orthoptera  except  perhaps  crickets,  could  be  kept  off* 
the  bogs  until  they  are  winged,  and  then  I  would  recommend,  when  ii^ury  is  no- 
ticed, a  boy  or  man  with  a  hand  net  to  capture  katydids.  They  are  not  very  active, 
and,  when  started  up,  fly  only  a  short  distance.  When  located  they  can  be  readily 
captured,  even  without  a  net.  *  *  *  Twice  a  week  would  be  often  enough,  if 
the  collecting  is  carefully  done.  When  ttesh  injury  is  noted  special  search  for  the 
culprits  should  be  made  in  all  cases. 

Spraying  experiments  for  the  codling  moth,  1891,  W.  M.  Mun- 

SON  (Maine  8ta.  Report  for  ld91jpp.  99-109).— Sotes  and  tabulated  data 
are  given  for  experiments  in  several  localities  of  Maine  in  spraying 
apple  trees  with  Paris  green  (1  poond  to  250  or  300  gallons  of  water). 
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Spraying  materially  reduced  the  amount  of  wormy  fruit.  The 
stronger  solution  gave  the  best  results,  but  even  a  single  spraying 
with  the  weaker  solution  saved  a  large  percentage  of  the  fruit. 

P&int  of  attack. — ^The  objeetion  has  been  raised  by  some  of  our  fruit-growers  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  affected  fruit  is  entered  fi'om  side  or  base,  and  conse- 
quently that  spraying  before  the  fruit  turns  down  has  no  special  merit.  Special  at- 
tention was  accordingly  directed  to  this  point.  The  variety  under  consideration 
was  Bhode  Island  Greening. 

Ohtervation*  with  reference  to  entrance  of  codling  moth  into  apples. 


Ko.of  Int. 

Whol© 

number  of 

wormy 

fhiitA. 

Bo  trance 
at  calyx. 

Entrance 

at  Bide  or 

base. 

Semarka. 

1     

67 

89 

M 

154 

238 

2U 

24 

14 
82 
63 
141 
Ul 

83 
2G 
64 
91 
97 
100 

Sprayed  twice— 1  pound  to  250  gallona. 

2 

3 

Sprayed  twice— 1  pound  to  800  gaUona. 

4 

5 

Not  sprayed. 

6 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  absolute  number  of  wormy  fruits  is  greatly  in 
excess  in  case  of  the  onsprayed  trees,  the  relative  number  of  entrances  at  tjtie  calyx 
is  more  than  donbled.  The  most  plausible  explanation  for  this  condition  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  poison  lodging  in  the  calyx  had  destroyed  the  larvae  attempting 
to  Miter  that  end,  while  those  entering  the  side  or  base  escaped.  The  larvss  of  the 
second  brood  were  also  exempt. 

It  was  observed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruits  infested  had  been  attacked 
by  the  second  brood  and  the  larvss  were  still  present.  To  spray  for  this  later  brood 
is  hardly  practicable,  but  if  the  earlier  brood  is  held  in  check  there  wiU  be  less 
trouble  from  the  later. 

In  many  cases  the  casual  observer  would  attribute  injury  to  the  codling  motli 
when  in  reality  it  is  due  to  another  insect — a  species  of  Crambus,  The  larva  of  this 
moth  is  smaUer  than  that  of  the  codling  moth  and  works  only  in  the  calyx.  This 
insect  was  quite  abundant  the  -past  season  and  rendered  the  work  of  examination 
for  the  codling  larv»  more  difficult. 

FOODS— AHIMAL  PEODXJGTIOH. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

AnaljTses  of  cattle  foods  (Maine  8ta.  Report  for  1892j  pp.  26^ 
27). — ^Analyses  of  linseed  meal,  feed  flour,  flour  sweepings,  and  Pratt^s 
Food  are  given  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  cattle  foods. 


Air-dry. 

Wttter-free. 

Mois. 
tore. 

Ash. 

Protein 
KX6.25. 

Fiber. 

Nitrt). 
extract. 

Fata. 

Aah. 

Protein 
NX6.25. 

Fi 

Nitro- 
extract. 

Fats. 

Feedflonr 

Do.......... 

Fr«U*8  7ooa.... 

Pwet. 
9.08 
7.82 

n.88 
8.80 

12.86 

Peret. 
5.60 
2.82 
2.50 

15.95 
6.79 

Peret. 
39.94 
20.81 
10.62 
0.19 
13.75 

Peret. 
7.28 
L93 
L89 
L50 
6.94 

Peret. 
35.27 
62.44 
72.03 
59.35 
56.80 

Peret. 
2.88 
4.68 
1.63 
5.21 
5.36 

Peret. 
6.15 
3.04 
2.82 
17-49 
6.60 

Peret. 
43.94 
22.44 
11.98 
10.07 
15.69 
1 

Peret 
8.00 
2.08 
2.13 
1.64 
6.77 

Peret. 

38.77 
67.38 
81.23 
6r>.  09 
64.83 

Peret. 
3.15 
5.05 
1.84 
5.71 
6.11 
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Pratt's  Food  was  sold  at  $120  per  ton,  it  being  claimed  that  it  pos- 
sesses unusual  medicinal  anduutritive  value.  Exainination  showed  itto 
be  essentially  ground  bran  or  shorts  with  a  small  amount  of  fenugreek 
and  about  3  per  cent  of  salt.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  "  its  pur- 
chase at  a  price  exceeding  the  ordinary  cost  of  commercial  cattle  foods 
is  a  waste  of  money." 

Production  of  food  material  by  various  fodder  and  root  crops 
{Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  41^6). — With  a  view  to  determining 
the  amount  of  food  material  which  might  be  produced  per  acre  in 
Maine,  Southern  corn,  flint  corn,  sweet  corn,  sugar  beets,  mangd- 
wurzels,  ruta-bagas,  English  flat  turnips,  black-eyed  marrowfat  x>e^ 
and  Hungarian  grass  were  grown  on  similar  areas  of  land,  all  manured 
in  the  same  manner.  The  yields  of  these  different  crops,  together  with 
the  calculated  yield  of  digestible  matter  per  acre,  are  tabulated.    A 

summary  of  the  average  results  for  1890  and  1891  follows : 

« 

Summary  of  avei'age  yields  of  fodder  and  root  crop  for  1890  and  1891, 


Sonthern  com 

Kiita-bni^as 

Hungai-ian  frrasg 

Sujrar  beets 

Knplish  tint  turnips 

Field  corn  (tliut) 

Sweet  eorn 

M;r  --I-wurzeU 

Pe;i.-^  vseed) 

Timothy  hay  (assumed  crop) 


Yield  per 
sore  of 

Yield  per 

acre  of 
dry  matter. 

Yield  per 
acre  of 

crop  as  har- 
Tested. 

digeatible 
dry  matter. 

Pounds. 

Pound*. 

Ponndf. 

89.645 

5,580 

3,850 

31,605 

8,415 

2,978 

18,010 

4,680 

2,967 

17, 615 

2,500 

2,447 

28,500 

2,559 

2.375 

21,690 

3,110 

2,208 

18,260 

2,671 

1,870 

15,  375 

1,613 

1,266 

1,665 

1,415 

1,231 

4.000 

8,500 

2,065 

Ko  attempt  wa..  made  to  produce  the  maximum  crop ;  the  object  was 
merely  to  test  the  relative  growth  of  these  crops  under  conditions  as 
nearly  similar  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  The  results  are  given  as 
a  report  of  progress  in  an  investigation  to  be  continued.  The  question 
of  cost  was  left  out  of  account. 

(1)  The  large  variety  of  fodder  com,  namely,  the  Southern  VHiite  Horse  Tooth, 
under  the  conditions  in  which  the  crops  were  grown,  greatly  exceUed  the  other 
Yarieties  of  corn  and  the  roots  in  the  production  of  total  and  of  digestible  dry 
matter. 

(2)  The  crops  which  rank  next  in  the  production  of  digestible  dry  matter  are 
Hungarian  gr^kss  and  ruta-bagas. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  very  favorable  oomparative  showing  of  Hun- 
garian grass  as  a  fodder-producing  cop. 

(3)  -The  common  impression  seems  to  be  that  our  varieties  of  field  com  and  sweet 
com  which  mature  in  this  latitude  and  which  are  harvested  for  the  silo  after  the 
plant-s  have  reached  iii..cnrity  or  nearly  so,  contain  much  less  water  and  more  dry 
matter  than  the  larger  varieties  of  Southern  corn.  While  these  experiments  show  * 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  favor  of  the  field  com  and  sweet  com, 
the  difference  has  not  proved  to  be  as  great  as  many  would  expect.  The  average 
results  for  three  years  show  that  the  Northern  field  corn  contained  only  2  pounds  of 
dry  matter  per  hundred  more  than  the  Southern  corn  at  the  time  the  orops  were 
harvested. 
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(4)  These  experiments  illustrate  very  fully  the  already  familiar  fact  that  the 
weight  of  a  green  foddei  crop  is  not  a  correct  standard  for  judging  its  value.  For 
instance^  18,940  pounds  of  Hungarian  grass  contained  more  than  a  third  more  dry 
matter  than  31,695  pounds  of  ruta-baga  turnips,  and  practically  as  much  dry  matter 
as  32,000  pounds  of  Southern  com. 

Influence  of  food  npon  the  quality  of  batter  (Maine  Sta.  Report  for 
1891,  pp.  62-69). 

Synapsis. — Five  cows  were  fed/ in  three  different  periods  rations  composed  of  barley 
and  peas  or  com  meal  and  wheat  bran,  with  cotton-seed  meal  or  linseed  meal. 
The  melting  point  of  the  butter  was  lower  in  the  case  of  four  cows  and  the 
percentage  of  olein  less  in  the  case  of  all  of  the  cows  on  barley  and  peas  than  on 
ootton-seed  meal,  com  meal,  and  wheat  bran.  The  volatile  acids  were  appar- 
ently not  affected  by  the  food. 

In  the  study  of  this  question  five  cows  of  the  station  herd,  including 
one  Holstein,  two  Ayrshires,  and  two  Jerseys,  were  fed  during  three 
periods,  receiving  cotton-seed  meal,  com  meal,  and  wheat  bran  during 
the  first  period;  pea  meal  and  barley  meal  during  the-  second  period; 
and  linseed  meal,  com  meal,  and  wheat  bran  during  the  third  period. 
The  amounts  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran  fed  in  the  first  and  third 
periods  were  the  same  and  the  amounts  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  linseed 
meal  were  also  the  same.  From  3  to  4  pounds  each  of  peas  and  barley 
were  fed  per  head.  On  five  days  in  each  period  the  milk  was  analyzed, 
the  cream  raised  in  cold  deep  setting,  and  churned.  The  butter  was 
tested  for  melting  point,  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  iodine  equivalent,  and 
the  results  of  these  tests,  together  with  the  yield  and  composition  of 
the  milk,  are  tabulated  for  each  cow.  The  composition  of  the  feeding 
stuffs  is  also  given.  These  data  show  that  the  milk  yield  diminished 
somewhat  in  passing  from  the  first  to  the  second  period,  and  increased 
slowly  in  the  third  period,  but  that  in  composition  it  varied  but  little. 

With  four  of  the  cows  the  melting  point  of  the  butter  was  considerably  lower 
during  the  second  period  than  during  the  first.  The  relative  amount  of  volatile  acids 
varied  only  within  quite  narrow  limits  and  apparently  was  not  affected  by  the  food. 
With  all  the  cows  the  percentage  of  olein  (liquid  fat)  was  apparently  considerably 
less  during  the  second  period^  when  the  peas  and  barley  were  fed,  than  during  the 
first  and  third  periods. 

Even  though  it  is  possible  to  draw  only  limited  conclusions  from  this  experiment, 
some  practical  suggestions  appear: 

(1)  Quite  radical  changes  may  be  made  in  the  kind  of  grain  ration  fed  without 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

(2)  The  tendency  of  butter  to  melt  during  hot  weather  may  be  influenced  by  the 
kind  of  food,  and  also  the  degree  of  hardness  may  be  afiected. 

(3)  A  mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal  or  linseed  meal  with  com  meal  and  wheat  bran, 
especially  the  cotton-seed  meal  mixture,  produced  butter  less  easily  melted  and  of  a 
more  soUd  appearance  than  did  the  peas  and  barley. 

The  author  reviews  similar  investigations  elsewhere. 

Digestion  experiments  {Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  29-40). — ^The 
results  are  reported  of  experiments  with  sheep  on  the  digestibility  of 
Hungarian  grass,  Hungarian  hay,  com  fodder  from  Southern  com, 
corp  fodder  from  ordinary  field  corn,  corn  fodder  from  sweet  com^  tim- 
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othy  hay,  sa^^  beets,  mangel-wurzels,  rata-bagas,  English  flat  turnips, 
gluten  meal,  and  wheat  bran.  All  these  material^,  except  the  gluten 
meal  and  wheat  bran,  were  grown  on  the  station  farm  in  the  summer  of 
1800. 

Each  trial  was  with  two  or  four  sheep  and  lasted  twelve  days,  the  feces 
being  collected  the  last  five  days.  The  data  given  include  the  compo- 
sition of  the  various  materials  and  the  calculated  coeflicieuts  of  digest- 
ibility.   The  average  coeflBcients  found  are  as  follows: 

Summary  of  digestion  coefficienU, 


HiingarUn  stms.... 

Hiniearian  hay 

Southern  corn  fodder 

Field  com  fodder 

Sweet  com  fodder... 

Timothy  hay 

Timothy  hay 

Sugar  beets 

ManRol-wnrzels 

RnU-bagas 

Euglinh  rtat  turnips. 

Gluten  meal 

Wheat  bran 


Dry 

aub- 

stance. 


Peret. 
(».4 
65.0 
09.4 
70.6 
6».7 
58.5 
50.1 
94.5 
78.5 
87.2 
92.8 
87.4 
59.8 


Organic 
matter. 


Per  et. 
65.6 
66.3 
70.6 
72.4 
73.5 
60.1 
60.2 
98.7 
84.8 
91.1 
90.1 
89.1 
64.0 


A«h. 


Peret. 
85.5 
47.4 
67.4 
52.9 
30.4 
29.6 
39.7 
31.9 
16.4 
31.2 
58.6 


Onde 
protein. 


Per  et. 
62.4 
60.0 
65.4 
61.8 
61.8 
44.1 
47.5 
91.3 
74.7 
80.3 
89.7 
80.6 
82.1 


Crude 
£ftt. 


Peret. 
52.3 
63.8 
70.9 
70.2 
76.4 
74.3 
69.8 
49.9 


84.2 
97.5 
87.8 
64.0 


Crude 
fiber. 


Peret. 
67.8 
67.6 
74.2 
75.6 
76.7 
56.4 
54.8 

100.7 
42.8 
74.2 

103.0 


86.S 


Nitro- 
gen free 
extract. 


Per  et. 
66.8 
67.1 
m.5 
72.« 
72.1 
6$.« 
64.7 
90.9 
01.8 
94.7 
06.5 
00.8 
64.1 


(1)  The  Hungarian  grass,  both  when  fed  green  and  after  drying,  proved  to  be 
more  digestible  than  the  average  of  other  grasses,  notably  more  so  than  timothy. 

(2)  Tlie  drying  of  the  Hungarian  grass  into  hay  did  not  diminish  its  digestibility. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  all  former  experience. 

(3)  The  corn  plant  as  cut  for  the  silo  is  one  of  the  most  digestible  of  fodder  plants, 
rating  in  these  experiments  as  compared  with  timothy  as  120 :  100.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
the  dry  organic  matter  of  timothy  was  digested,  while  with  the  various  com  fodders 
the  average  was  72  per  cent.  The  experiments  of  this  year  disclose  no  special  differ- 
ences in  the  digestibility  of  the  Southern,  field,  and  sweet  com  fodders. 

(4)  The  digestion  trials  with  roots  show  them  to  be  the  most  digestible  of  any  of 
the  foods  tested,  the  amount  of  waste  material  being  very  small,  averaging  not  over 
8  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

(5)  The  gluten  meal,  which  is  a  waste  product  in  the  manufsbcture  of  glucose 
from  com,  was  digested  to  the  extent  of  89  per  cent  of  its  dry  organic  matter, 
which  does  not  differ  at  all  from  the  figures  given  in  the  German  tables  for  the  en- 
tire grain.  The  treatment  which  the  grain  receives  in  converting  the  stareh  into 
glucose  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  digestibility  of  the  refuse. 

(6)  The  second  trial  of  the  digestibility  of  American  wheat  bran  gives  average 
figures  almost  similar  to  those  obtained  in  the  first  trial,  and  shows  this  cattle  food 
to  be  but  slightly  if  any  more  digestible  than  good  hay,  and  much  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  grains,  such  as  maize,  oats,  barley,  etc. 

Turnips  as  food  for  sheep  (Maine  8ta.  Report  for  1891^  pp.  47^2). 

Synopsis, — A  comparison  on  two  lots  of  twelve  sheep  each  of  turnips  and  a  quantity 
of  grain  famishing  a  like  amount  of  dry  digestible  matter,  resulted  fiftvorably 
to  the  grain. 

To  test  the  feeding  value  of  turnipvS  for  sheep,  two  lots  of  twelve  sheep 
each  were  fed  during  two  periods,  the  first  lasting  from  December  23 
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to  January  30,  and  the  second  from  January  30  to  March  3.  Thirty 
pounds  of  rutabagas  were  compared  in  the  first  period  with  5  pounds 
and  in  the  second  period  with  4  pounds  of  a  grain  mixture  composed 
of  three  parls  of  gluten  meal,  two  parts  of  com  meal,  and  one  part  of 
wheat  bran,  by  weight.  The  grain  ration  fed  in  the  first  period  con- 
tained about  0.4  of  a  pound  more  digestible  matter,  and  both  grain  ra- 
tions contained  considerably  more  digestible  protein  than  the  turnip 
ration.  In  both  periods, hay,  grain, and  rutabagas  were  fed  to  each 
lot.  In  the  second  period  the  lots  were  reversed,  the  lot  on  ruta-bagas 
being  changed  to  the  grain  ration  and  vice  versa.  In  the  fiyrst  period 
the  lot  on  the  grain  ration  gained  97  i>ounds  and  the  lot  on  ruta-bagas 
72  pounds  in  weight.  In  Uie  second  period,  when  30  pounds  of  ruta- 
bagas were  compared  with  4  x)ounds  of  grain,  the  lot  on  grain  gained  138 
pounds  and  the  lot  on  ruta-bagas  124  xK)unds,  still  showing  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  grain  as  compared  with  the  roots,  although  the  latter 
contained  rather  more  digestible  material. 

During  the  63  days  covered  by  the  experiment  one  half  of  the  sheep 
ate  1,340  pounds  of  digestible  material  and  the  other  half  1,338  pounds. 
The  total  gain  in  weight  on  roots  was  190  pounds  and  on  grain  235 
pounds,  a  diflference  of  39  pounds  in  favor  of  the  grain. 

<^This  test  furnishes  a  weighty  bit  of  evidence  against  the  somewhat 
common  opinion  that  the  dry  matter  of  roots  has  an  especial  and  pecu- 
liar value  beyond  the  small  quantity  which  it  may  be  wise  to  feed  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  variety  to  the  ration.^  The  advantage  of  the 
grain  is  attributed  to  the  excess  of  protein. 

An  experiment  in  producing  growth  in  lambs  {Maine  8ta.  Report 
for  lS91^pjp.  53-^57). 

Synopsis, — In  a  comparison  of  grain  vs.  no  grain  for  young  lambs,  the  lot  on  grain 
gained  in  three  months  453  poands,  while  the  lot  on  no  grain  gained  238  ponnds 
in  weight.  The  lot  fed  grain  was  valued  at  $32.66  more  than  the  lot  fed  no 
grain,  and  the  cost  of  the  grain  eaten  by  this  lot  was  $12.79. 

To  compare  the  economy  of  feeding  Iambs  full  and  scanty  rations, 
two  lots  of  10  ewes  and  12  lambs  each  were  fed  for  three  months  as  fol- 
lows: The  sheep  of  lot  1  received  1  pound  of  grain  each  per  day,  with 
hay  ad  Ubitumy  and  the  lambs  had  access  at  all  times  to  a  supply  of 
mixed  grain;  the  sheep  of  lot  2  received  J  pound  of  grain  per  head, 
daily,  and  the  lambs  received  no  grain  except  what  they  ate  from  the 
mothers'  ration.  The  grain  mixture  consisted  for  a  part  of  the  time  of 
three  parts  of  gluten  meal,  two  parts  of  com  meal,  and  one  part  of 
wheat  bran,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  linseed  meal,  corn  meal,  and  wheat  bran. 

The  tabulated  results  show  that  the  lambs  in  lot  1  on  the  liberal  ration 
gained  423  pounds,  and  those  in  lot  2  on  the  moderate  ration  238  pounds 
in  weight.  The  ewes  in  each  lot  lost  between  100  and  200  pounds  in 
weight  during  the  time  the  lambs  were  with  them,  after  deducting  the 
weight  of  the  fleeces,  those  in  lot  2  losing  52  pounds  more  than  lot  1. 
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The  extra  amount  of  grain  eaten  by  lot  1  amounted  to  984  pounds, 
which,  at  $26  a  ton^  cost  $12,79.  The  lambs  in  lot  1  were  considered 
worth  more  than  those  in  lot  2,  for  they  were  ready  for  the  market, 
while  the  others  were  not.  They  were  therefore  valued  at  10  cents,  and 
those  in  lot  2  at  6  cents  per  pound  live  weight.  The  calculation  on 
this  basis  shows  the  lambs  in  lot  1  to  be  worth  $25.36  more  than  thoBe 
in  lot  2,  which,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  extra  grain,  leaves  a  net 
gain  of  $22.47  from  the  liberal  feeding. 

Feeding  silage  to  lambs,  I.  P.  Roberts  and  6. 0.  Watson  {Ifew 
York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui  No.  47,  Bee,  1892,  pp.  247-249). 

Synapdis, — ^In  a  comparison  of  silage  with  mixed  hay  for  lambs  4  pounds  of  silage 
took  the  place  of  about  1  pound  of  hay  and  proved  cheaper  at  current  prices 
than  hay. 

Two  lots  of  five  grade  Shropshire  lambs  abont  eight  months  old 
were  fed  from  December  8  to  April  27  to  compare  silage  with  mixed 
hay,  mostly  clover.  Lot  1  was  given  silage,  hay,  and  a  grain  ration 
composed  of  one  part  of  linseed  meal,  two  parts  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  four  parts  of  wheat  bran,  by  weight;  and  lot  2  was  given  hay  with 
the  same  grain  ration  as  lot  1.  The  five  lambs  on  silage  made  a  total 
gain  of  135^  pounds  and  those  on  dry  food  124  pounds.  The  total 
amount  of  dry  matter  consumed  in  the  food  by  the  two  lots  was  pnic- 
tically  the  same.  The  lot  on  dry  food  drank  655  pounds  more  water 
than  the  one  on  silage,  but  considering  the  water  in  the  food  the  silage 
lot  consumed  324  pounds  more  water  than  the  lot  fed  wholly  on  dry 
food.  The  1,166  pounds  of  silage  eaten  took  the  place  of  300  pounds 
of  hay  and  proved  the  cheaper  food  in  this  experiment. 

To  carry  the  comparison  stiU  further,  assummg  as  a  basis  a  yield  of  2  tons  of  hay 
per  acre,  would  require  as  an  equivalent  a  yield  of  less  than  8  tons  of  silage  per 
acre.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  land  that  produces  2  tons  of  hay  yields  from  12  to 
16  tons  of  silage  per  acre.  Or  the  comparison  may  be  made  in  still  another  way : 
If  hay  costs  $10  per  ton  the  silage  in  this  experiment  had  a  feeding  value  of  more 
thau  $2.50  per  ton. 

Nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  rations  for  lambs,  I.  P.  Roberts 
and  G.  C.  Watson  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  47,  Dec.,  1892y  pp. 
250-253). 

Synopgii. — ^A  comparison  of  a  nitrogenous  ration  with  a  carbonaceous  ration  for 
lambs  resulted  as  follows:  The  lot  on  the  nitrogenous  ration  (1 :  3.5)  consumed 
about  27  per  cent  more  dry  matter^  drank  about  twice  as  much  water,  and 
gained  about  21  per  cent  more  in  weight  than  the  lot  on  the  carbonaceous  ration 
(1 :  8.4). 

From  November  16  to  February  26  two  lots  of  nine  grade  Shrop- 
shire lambs  about  eight  months  old  were  fed,  one  on  a  carbonaceous 
ration  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :  8.4  and  the  other  on  a  nitrogenous 
ration  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :  3.5.  Both  lots  received  hay  and 
turnips  for  coarse  food  and  lot  1  (carbonaceous)  received  a  grain  ration 
of  seven  parts  of  com  and  one  part  of  oats,  while  lot  2  (nitrogenous)  re- 
ceived a  mixture  of  three  parts  linseed  meal  and  two  parts  of  wheat 
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bran,  and  a  mixture  of  three  parts  cotton-seed  meal  and  two  parts 
wheat  bran  in  the  evening.  The  amount  of  grain  fed  was  regulated 
by  the  appetite  of  the  animal.  The  tabulated  results  show  that  lot 
1  on  the  carbonaceous  ration  gained  202  pounds,  and  lot  2  on  the 
nitrogenous  ration  gained  245^  pounds  during  the  trial;  and  that  lot  2 
consumed  about  35  per  cent  more  hay  and  about  17  per  cent  more 
grain  and  drank  more  than  twice  as  much  water  as  lot  1.  The  lot  on 
the  nitrogenous  ration  consumed  about  27  per  cent  more  dry  matter 
and  gained  about  21  per  cent  more  in  weight,  and  the  gain  was  much 
•  more  uniform  than  in  the  case  of  lot  1.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  at 
the  station  that  in  comparisons  of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  rations 
the  gain  of  the  individuals  on  the  nitrogenous  ration  is  more  uniform 
than  on  the  carbonaceous  ration. 

Nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  rations  for  pigs,  I.  P.  Eobebts 
and  G.  0.  Watson  (New  York  Cornell  Sia.  Bui.  Ifo.  47 ^  Dec.,  1892,  pp. 
253-261,  figs.  3). 

Synopsis, — In  two  comparisons  of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  rations  for  pigs  the 
results  were  not  uniform.  In  the  first  experiment  there  was  no  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  gain  in  live  weight  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  meat 
in  the  case  of  the  two  lots.  In  the  second  experiment  the  gain  in  live  weight 
was  larger  and  the  proportion  of  lean  meat  was  greater  in  the  case  of  the  lot 
fed  the  nitrogenous  ration. 

In  the  first  experiment  four  Poland-China  pigs,  weighing  about  120 
pounds  each,  were  divided  into  two  lots  an,d  fed  from  December  23  to 
April  27,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  days.  Lot  1  received  corn  meal 
and  skim  milk,  furnishing  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :8.9  (carbonaceous),  and 
lot  2  received  corn  meal,  skim  milk,  and  meat  scrap,  furnishing  a  nutri- 
tive ratio  of  1 :2.8  (nitrogenous).  Both  lots  made  a  rapid  and  uniform 
gain  in  live  weight,  averaging  1.22  pounds  per  head  daily  for  lot  1  and 
1.27  pounds  for  lot  2,  and  were  nearly  alike  in  total  weight  and  general 
appearance.  Reproductions  from  photographs  of  cross  sections  be- 
tween the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  show  no  marked  difference  in  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  lean  and  fat  meat  in  the  case  of  the  two 
lots,  and  analyses  which  are  tabulated  of  a  section  taken  from  the  car- 
cass of  each  hog  between  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  ribs  failed  to 
show  wider  diflferences  in  protein  between  the  two  lots  than  between 
individuals  of  the  same  lot.  In  this  experiment  therefore  the  wide 
difierence  in  the  nature  of  the  food  did  not  materially  aft'ect  the  gain 
in  live  weight  nor  the  proportion  of  fat  and  lean  meat.  The  only 
marked  difference  in  the  internal  organs  was  that  the  livers  of  the 
nitrogeneous  lot  were  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  those  of  the  carbonace- 
ous lot. 

In  the  second  trial  four  Poland-China  pigs  about  three  months  old 
were  divided  into  two  lots  and  fed  from  November  2  to  April  12  car- 
bonaceous and  nitrogenous  rations  respectively.  The  pigs  were  off- 
spring of  the  pigs  fed  in  the  previous  trial,  those  in  lot  1  (carbonace- 
ous) being  from  a  pig  which  was  fed  on  the  carbonaceous  ration,  and 
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tliose  in  lot  2  (nitrogeuous),  from  one  fed  tbe  nitrogenous  rations  as  de- 
scribed above.  In  this  experiment  tbe  carbonaceous  ration  consisted 
of  twenty-seven  parts  of  corn  meal,  two  parts  of  beef  tiillow,  and  one 
part  of  meat  scrap,  the  meat  scrap  being  added  to  make  the  ration 
more  palatable  and  the  beef  tallow  to  offset  the  meat  scrap  ;  and  tbe 
nitrogenous  ration,  of  two  parts  of  com  meal  and  one  part  of  meat 
scrap  and  skim  milk.  The  nutritive  ratios  were  1 :9  and  1 :2.2,  respec- 
tively. The  average  daily  gain  per  pig  was  1.1  i>ounds  for  the  carbon- 
aceous lot  and  1.4  pounds  for  the  nitrogenous  lot.  The  pigs  on  the 
nitrogenous  food  were  larger  and  longer,  and  showed  less  tend^icy  to 
lay  on  fat.  The  propoition  of  lean  meat  was  considerably  lar^fer  in  the 
case  of  this  lot.  The  amount  of  fat  meat  was  larger  in  the  lot  fed  the 
carbonaceous  rations  and  the  amount  of  lean  meat  much  less  than  in 
the  pigs  fed  on  the  nitrogenous  ration. 

In  this  experiment  the  addition  of  the  small  amount  of  meat  scrap  and  scrap  tal- 
low to  the  ration  of  lot  1  seemed  to  have  the  desired  effect  of  increasing  the  con- 
sumption of  grain  of  that  lot^  for  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  the  animals  of  this 
lot  were  fed  their  usnal  amount  of  corn  meal  without  the  meat  scrap  and  scrap 
tallow  the  meal  was  not  all  consumed,  hut  when  the  same  quantity  of  com  meal 
was  fed  with  the  meat  scrap  and  scrap  taUow  the  food  was  greedily  consumed. 

Conformation  of  horse,  governing  selection,  E.  A.  A.  Gbakge 

{Michigan  Sta.  BuL  No.  89y  2)co.,  1892^  pp.  9). — ^This  article  contains 
tentative  scales  of  points  with  reference  to  conformation,  education, 
health,  and  history  of  the  horse.  Separate  conformation  scales  are 
given  for  the  coach  stallion  and  mare,  draft  stallion  and  mare,  thorough- 
bred stallion  and  mare,  and  the  trotting  bred  stallion.  The  bulletin 
is  so  arranged  that  readers  interested  in  this  subject  may  note  their 
views  regarding  the  proposed  scales  and  return  the  marked  copies  to 
the  author,  who  hopes  thus  to  be  able  to  formulate  a  scale  of  points 
which  will  be  of  value  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  different  classes  of 
horses. 
Feedingezperiments  with  colts  {Maine  Sta.  R€portforl891,pp.  58-61  J. 

Synopsis. — In  a  comparison  on  two  grade  Percheron  colts  eleven  months  old,  of  oats, 
with  a  grain  mixture  of  middlings,  gluten  meal,  and  linseed  meal,  considerably 
larger  gains  were  made  on  the  grain  mixture,  which  was  the  more  nitrogenous 
ration. 

A  comparison  recorded  in  the  Annual  Eei)ortof  the  station  for  1890 
(E.  S.  B.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  391)  of  oats  with  a  mixture  of  peas  and  middlings, 
resulted  very  favorably  to  the  latter  grain,  and  the  present  experiment 
was  made  to  compare  oats  with  other  common  commercial  feeding 
stuffs  of  a  nitrogenous  character. 

Two  grade  Percheron  colts  eleven  months  old,  a  filly  and  a  gelding, 
were  fed  in  two  periods  of  forty-three  and  forty-one  days  each.  In  the 
first  period  10  pounds  of  hay  and  516  pounds  of  grain  mixture  composed 
of  middlings,  gluten  meal,  and  linseed  meal,  and  in  the  second  period 
10  pounds  of  hay  and  617  pounds  of  oats  were  fed  per  head.  Theaverage 
cost  of  the  daily  ration  in  the  first  period  was  12  cents  and  in  the  second 
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period  14  cents.  The  average  daily  gain  in  weight  during  the  first  period 
(grain  mixture)  was  1.51  and  1.16  pouudn  respectively,  and  in  the  second 
period  (oats),  0.43  and  0.93  pound. 

"In  two  tests  of  the  relative  growth  produced  in  colts  by  mixed  grain 
and  by  oats,  the  i^reater  growth  was  obtained  in  both  instances  from 
the  mixed  grain.  [The  conclusion  is  that]  oats  are  a  comparatively 
costly  feeding  stufi',  and  if  they  are  not  essential  to  the  horse  ration 
there  would  be  a  financial  advantage  in  discarding  their  use,  so  long  as 
present  prices  hold." 


BAIRTIHe. 

E.  W.  Allkn,  Editor, 

The  Babcock  milk  test  adapted  to  testing  cream,  J.  M.  Babt- 
LETT  (Maine  8ta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  71-80,  fig.  1). — ^A  reprint  of  Bulle- 
tin No.  3  (second  series)  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  397)  with  a 
few  farther  remarks  in  explanation  of  the  method  of  applying  the  test 
at  creameries. 

ZSzperiments  in  the  numnfiactare  of  cheese,  July-October,  1892, 
L.  L.  Van  Slyke  {New  York  State  8ta.  Buls.  Hfos.  46  and  47,  n.  ser., 
8epU  and  Nov.,  1892,  pp.  185-242,  243-306).— AcGoixnts  of  experiments 
in  cheese-making  in  May  and  June  have  been  reported  in  Bulletins  Nos. 
43  and  45  of  the  station  (B.  S.  E.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  365,  426).  The  experi- 
ments in  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  described  in  the  pres- 
ent bulletins,  form  apart  of  the  same  series  of  investigations  which  is 
being  carried  on  at  the  station  and  at  cheese  factories  in  the  State.  The 
experiments  of  each  month  are  published  separately,  with  a  summary  of 
the  results.  These  accounts  present  full  tabulated  data  for  the  experi- 
ments, including  analyses  of  the  milk,  whey,  and  cheese;  the  loss  of 
mUk  constitnents,  etc.  The  principal  results  for  the  four  months  are 
here  summarized. 

Loss  ofmiUc  constituents  in  cheese-making. — ^The  actual  amount  of  fat 
lost  in  the  whey  per  100  x>ounds  of  milk  was  fairly  uniform  under  the 
same  conditions  of  manufacture  and  was  practicaUy  independent  of 
the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk.  The  average  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the 
whey  in  the  different  months  ranged  from  about  4J  to  a  little  over  5 
ounces  for  100  pounds  of  milk,  which  was  from  7.5  to  9.4  per  cent  of  the 
fat  in  the  milk.  As  a  rule  the  loss  was  slightly  less  in  the  station  ex- 
periments than  in  the  faetory  experiments.  The  amount  of  casein  and 
albumen  lost  in  the  whey  was  quite  uniform  under  all  the  conditions 
tried.  The  average  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  lost  in  the  whey 
was  about  12  ounces  for  100  pounds  of  milk,  equivalent  to  from  22^  to 
24  per  cent  of  the  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk. 

Influence  of  composition  of  milk  on  composition  of  cheese. — In  the  cheese 
made  from  normal  milk,  the  amount  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  green  cheese 
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varied  from  about  32  to  37 J  pounds.  In  the  cheese  made  from  milk 
one  fourth  skimmed,  the  fat  was  diminished  to  from  28.75  to  31.68 
pounds.  Skimming  a  little  less  than  one-half  reduced  the  fat  to  23.13 
pounds,  and  skimming  one-tenth,  to  31.5  pounds.  The  addition  of 
cream  to  milk  increased  the  fat  in  the  cheese  to  38.13  pounds.  In 
general,  the  fat  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  the  comi)osition  of 
the  cheese  than  did  any  other  constituent  of  the  milk.  In  the  cheese 
made  from  the  normal  milk  the  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in  100 
pounds  of  cheese  was  a  fairly  uniform  quantity,  varying  in  the  green 
cheese  from  22.3  to  25.5  pounds.  Skimming  the  milk  increased  and 
adding  cream  diminished  the  per  cent  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the 
cheese. 

The  results  appear  to  indicate  that  in  cheese  made  from  normal  milk 
containing  from  3.5  to  4.4  per  cent  of  fat  there  should  be  from  1.3  to 
1.5  pounds  of  fat  for  1  pound  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  water-fi^e 
cheese.    Partial  skimming  reduced  this  ratio  considerably. 

Influence  of  composition  of  milk  on  yield  of  cheese. — Of  the  increased 
yield  of  cheese  obtained  in  the  various  experiments,  from  40  to  93  per 
cent  was  due  to  an  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk  from  which  the  cheese 
was  made.  The  amount  of  fat  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from.  100 
pounds  of  milk  increased  when  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  increased, 
but  not  with  exact  uniformity.  The  amount  of  casein  and  albumen 
retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  pounds  of  milk  increased  quite 
uniformly  when  the  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  inthemilk  increased. 
The  amount  of  water  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  pounds  of 
milk  was  quite  variable  and  appeared  to  be  dependent  upon  conditions 
of  manufacture  more  than  upon  the  composition  of  the  milk.  The 
proportion  ot  the  increased  yield  due  to  increased  amount  of  water 
retained  in  the  cheese  ranged  from  5  to  50  per  cent  in  various  exx)eri- 
ments.  The  amount  of  milk  required  to  make  1  i>oundof  cheese  varied 
between  8.45  and  10.04  pounds. 

Influence  of  variation  of  conditions  of  manufacfture, — ^The  use  of  a 
large  amount  of  rennet  was  accompanied  by  a  little  larger  loss  of  fat 
in  some  cases  and  a  smaller  loss  in  other  cases.  The  yield  was  slightly 
greater  with  the  larger  amount  of  rennet,  owing  to  retention  of  water. 

As  between  the  losses  of  fat  in  cutting  the  curd  in  hard  and  soft 
condition,  the  results  were  conflicting.  Hard  cutting  usually  gave  a 
larger  yield,  owing  largely  to  retention  of  more  moisture. 

As  between  the  stirred-curd  and  the  Cheddar  processes,  the  results 
were  not  uniform. 

When  the  curd  was  cut  coarse  there  was  a  smaller  losssof  milk  con- 
stituents and  a  decidedly  larger  yield  of  cheese,  but  the  cheese  was 
very  salvy  owing  to  the  excess  of  water  retained.  When  tainted  milk 
was  used  the  loss  of  fat  was  increased  from  0.3  to  0.5  pound  for  lOO 
pounds  of  milk,  the  yield  of  cheese  was  diminished,  and  the  flavor  and 
texture  were  unfavorably  affected. 

Milk  was  aerated  by  passing  it  through  a  Baby  separator  and  then 
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mixing  the  cream  and  skim  milk.  The  loss  of  fat  in  mannfacture  was 
a  little  greater  with  such  milk  than  with  the  unseparated  milk,  while 
there  was  in  addition  considerable  loss  from  inability  to  mix  fat  com- 
pletely with  the  skim  milk.  The  yield  was  somewhat  less  from  the 
separated  milk.  Under  the  conditions  employed,  the  losses  were  not 
increased  by  exposing  milk  to  foul  odors,  but  the  experiments  are  re- 
garded as  preliminary  and  not  conclusive  for  general  conditions.  The 
yield  was  not  affected.  When  milk  was  diluted  with  water  the  loss 
was  slightly  above  the  average,  but  the  yield  of  cheese  was  not  appar- 
ently diminished. 

Loss  of  cheese  in  weight, — ^The  loss  in  weight  the  first  month  after 
manufacture  varied  from  4.6  to  9.34  pounds  for  each  100  pounds  of 
green  cheese,  excepting  the  cheese  made  from  partially  soured  milk, 
which  lost  15.7  pounds. 

Cheese  and  its  manufacture,  N.  E.  Wilson  [Nevada  Sta.  Bui.  No. 
18y  Nov.,  1892,  pp.  27,  figs,  17). — This  bulletin,  as  its  subject  indicates, 
is  devoted  to  a  popular  discussion  of  the  subject  of  cheese-making  in 
general,  the  processes  of  cheese  manufacture,  cheese-making  appa- 
ratus, the  method  of  running  a  cheese  factory,  paying  for  milk,  etc.; 
a  review  of  the  San  Francisco  cheese  market  for  four  years  past;  the 
outfit  for  a  cheese  factory,  both  in  connection  with  and  separate  from 
a  creamery;  and  a  plan  of  arrangement  of  a  combined  creamery  and 
cheese  factory. 

"Dairying  is  no  longer  an  experiment  in  this  State.  The  industry 
is  firmly  established,  Nevada  butter  is  unsurpassed  in  quality  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  make  an  equally  good  quality  of 
cheese.'^ 

The  bulletin  is  illustrated  with  cuts  of  various  kinds  of  cheese  vats, 
curd  knives,  curd  mill,  curd  sink,  cheese  presses,  and  cheese  hoops. 


STATION  STATISTICS. 

Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  Maine  Station  [Maine  Sta. 
Report  for  1891,  pp.  i-viii). — Brief  general  statements  regarding  the 
work  of  the  station  and  a  financial  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1891.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Maine  is  the  only  State 
in  which  the  inspection  of  fertilizers  is  paid  for  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  United  States  Government,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  the  State  provide  for  this  work.  The  horticultural  department 
was  organized  during  the  year  and  additional  facilities  were  provided 
for  dairying  and  pig-feeding. 

Equipment  of  Maine  Station  [Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp. 
21''28,  plates  5). — An  illustrated  description  is  given  of  the  station  barn 
and  feeding  stalls,  and  of  the  equipment  for  making  digestion  experi- 
ments and  other  feeding  experiments  with  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  etc. 
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ABSTRACTS   OF   POBUCATIONS   OP   THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRIGOLTURE. 


Report  of  the  statistician  {Division  of  Statistics,  Report  Ifo.  lOOj 
n.  «er.,  Nov,  and  Dec.,  1892,  pp,  379-416). — This  includes  the  following 
articles:  Agricaltaral  production  and  distribution  of  the  world;  tests 
of  averages  of  condition ;  address  of  the  statistician  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry;  reciprocity  and  agricultural  exports; 
European  crop  report  for  December,  1892;  notes  on  foreign  agriculture; 
and  freight  rates  of  transportation  companies. 

The  crops  of  the  year  {Division  of  Statistics^  Report,  Dec.^  1892, 
pp.  28). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  regarding  the  meteorological 
conditions  affecting  crops  in  the  United  States  in  1892;  the  general 
history  of  the  crops  of  the  year  and  the  estimated  yields  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  and  flaxseed;  farm  prices;  and  notes  from  rei>orts  of  State 
agents. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  crops  of  com,  wheat,  and  oats 
during  different  periods,  as  compared  with  the  crops  of  these  cereals 
in  1892: 

Yield,  area,  and  value  of  cam,  wheat,  and  oaU  in  the  United  Statee, 


Total  yield. 

Total  area. 

Total  valne. 

Average 

value  per 

bushel. 

Average 

yiekT 
per  acre. 

Average 

value 
per  acre. 

OOEW. 

Average,  1870-'70 

Bushd9. 
1.184,486,954 
1,703,443.054 
1,628,464,000 

812,162,728 
449.695,359 
515,949,000 

314,441,178 
584,395,880 
661,036,000 

AerM, 
43,741,831 
70,543,467 
70,626,668 

26,187,414 
37,279,162 
88,664,480 

11,076,822 
21.996,876 
27,063,886 

TUtlLmrg 

604,571,048 
668,942,370 
642,146,630 

827,407,268 
371,800,604 
322,111,881 

m,  075, 223 
180,866,412 
200, 253, 6U 

Omtt. 
42.6 
80.B 

aa4 

104.0 
82.7 
62.4 

S6.8 
80.0 
8L7 

Buihsit. 
27.1 
24.1 
28.1 

12.4 
12.1 
18.4 

S8.4 

26.6 
24.4 

DoOan. 
11.54 

Averaee.  1880-'89 

9.48 

18^!?^.....:  ....iii;:..:! 

9  09 

WHEAT. 

Average,  1870-'70 

IS.  00 

Averaif©.  18«0-'89 

9.97 

\m^  J.     !7      ^^.     . . 

8.85 

OAT8. 

Averaffe.  1870-'79 

10.68 

Average,  1880-'88 

&22 

1892 

7.73 

The  meteorological  records  of  the  season,  as  compiled  from  odginai  data  gathered 

by  the  Weather  Burean,  show  that  daring  the  crop  season  of  1892,  ooveiing  the 

period  of  crop  growth  from  April  to  September,  inclusive,  there  was  an  excess  of 

rainfall  in  the  principal  agricultural  districts,  accompanied  by  low  temperature  dor- 
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iDg  the  early  season  up  to  July,  and  a  temperature  above  the  normal  during  the 
closing  months.  The  rainfall  of  the  season,  although  heavy,  was  not  well  distribu- 
ted, the  excess  of  the  year  having  occurred  in  the  early  months  accompanied  by  low 
temi>eratures,  leaving  the  hot  mouths  of  August  and  September  with  a  marked  defi- 
ciency. »  *  *  The  record  of  crop  history  of  the  year  will  serve  to  strikingly 
illustrate  the  intimate  relation  between  meteorology  and  crop  production.  As  already 
pointed  out.  the  early  season  was  unusually  wet  and  cold,  conditions  which  tended 
to  seriously  hinder  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  and  germination  of  seed. 
This  is  reflected  in  decreased  areas  of  some  crops  and  substitution  of  others,  as  well 
as  in  the  comparatively  low  returns  of  condition  which  were  made  during  the  first 
few  months  of  the  growing  season.  The  change  in  conditions  during  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  in  August  and  September,  giving  warm,  dry  weather,  is  likewise  mani- 
fest in  the  crop  record.  There  was  improvement  in  the  returns  of  condition,  a  more 
hopeful  feeling  becoming  apparent  as  the  season  progressed,  and  harvesting  and 
threshing  results  exceeded  expectations  as  a  result  of  unusually  favorable  weather 
coiiditions  at  that  imxK>rtant  season.    *    •    * 

There  has  been  a  heavy  increase  in  barley  in  the  past  two  years.  The  crop  of  1891 
was  the  largest  ever  harvested.  Another  increase  was  made  last  year  generally, 
though  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  New  York.  The  production  of  barley  has  in- 
creased in  ten  years  nearly  50  per  cent,  and  the  volume  of  importation  has  decreased 
materially. 

Buckwheat  remains  the  smallest  cereal  crop,  with  slight  tendency  to  enlargement. 
The  usual  product  is  about  12,000,000  bushels,  of  which  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
produced  six-tenths,  and  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  about  half  of  the 
remainder.    Very  little  is  grown  in  the  South.    *    »    • 

One  <tf  the  poorest  crops  of  potatoes  ever  reported  was  garnered  in  1892.  It  was  a 
little  better  than  those  of  1881  and  1887.  The  October  report  of  condition  made  an 
average  percentage  of  67.7,  or  two-thirds  of  a  normal  crop.  Planting  was  inter- 
fered with  in  the  central  West  by  heavy  rains,  and  there  was  some  complaint  of  rot- 
ting of  the  seed  on  account  of  the  moisture  of  the  seed  bed.  The  potato  beetle  was 
present  as  usual,  but  was  not  a  large  factor  in  deterioration  compared  with  the  heavy 
rainfall.  A  further  decline  waa  reported  in  August,  which  was  heaviest  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States.  Blight  and  rot  began  to  threaten  the  crop.  Alter- 
nations of  wet  and  dry  weather  affected  it  in  the  East,  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
Northwest  it  was  ii^ured  by  excess  of  moisture,  while  in  Iowa  damage  was  done  by 
heavy  rains  in  the  early  season  followed  by  continued  hot  weather,  which  packed  the 
•oil  and  prevented  cultivation  and  growth.  The  injury  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  was 
mainly  the  result  of  drouth  in  the  later  season.  The  crop  was  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition in  the  mountain  States,  and  only  moderately  so  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  qual- 
ity, as  a  whole,  is  quite  inferior.    •    •    • 

The  cotton  acreage  was  heavily  reduced,  from  the  discouraging  effect  of  low  prices, 
in  aceordance  with  the  recommendation  of  this  Department  and  all  intelligent 
friends  of  cotton-growing.  In  the  Mississippi  region  a  compulsory  reduction  re- 
sulted from  ovOTflows  of  that  river  and  its  tributaries.    *    *    • 

The  general  average  of  condition  in  October  was  five  points  lower  than  in  1891, 
and  the  lowest  of  any  season  since  1884.  The  crop  will  be  the  smallest  for  several 
years,  first  on  account  of  diminution  of  area,  and  in  a  less  degree  from  low  condition. 

It  has  been  a  poor  year  for  the  orchard  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  except  that 
apples  have  been  abundant  in  some  portions  of  New  England.    *    •    • 

In  1891,  as  a  result  of  high  prices  of  flaxseed  and  especially  favorable  conditions 
for  seeding,  the  crop  reached  the  largest  proportions  ever  recorded.  There  almost 
seemed  indications  of  a  genuine  and  permanent  revival  of  interest  in  flax-growing, 
judging  by  the  sudden  increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  the  crop  in.  most  districts 
where  it  is  grown.  Based  as  it  was,  however,  on  a  merely  temporary  market  ad- 
vauce^  it  was  foreseen  that  it  could  not  be  permanent.    •    *    • 
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That  tliis  view  was  correct  was  proven  by  tlie  returns  for  tbo  present  year.  The 
fallin<r  off  in  acreage  and  production  from  last  year  is  very  heavy  and  quite  generally 
distributed.  Naturally,  however,  it  is  less  marked  in  the  newer  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, where  flax  is  essentially  a  pioneer  crop,  g^own  both  for  its  value  as  a  money 
crap  and  as  a  means  of  subduing  the  rich  virgin  soil.  The  westward  movement  of 
the  center  of  production,  the  result  of  the  tendency  to  make  flax  a  first  crop  in  the 
development  of  agriculture,  which  has  been  made  apparent  at  each  successive  census 
or  special  investigation,  is  continued.  In  1880  about  65  per  cent  of  the  crop  was 
grown  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  By  the  present  return  it  appears  that  only  a 
little  more  than  1  per  cent  now  comes  from  this  district.     •    «    • 

[Flax  is  principally  grown  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  South  Da- 
kota.] 

The  crop  is  now  grown  practically  for  seed,  the  straw  and  fiber  not  being  utilized 
under  present  conditions,  and  so  long  as  this  prevails  the  crop  can  not  become  a 
general  or  comparatively  important  one  in  American  agriculture. 

Proceedixigs  of  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  H.  W.  Wiley  {Division  of  Chem- 
istry,  BuLNo,  35ypp.  260). — ^This  is  a  detailed  report  of  the  convention 
held  in  Washington,  August  25-27,  1892,  A  brief  account  of  this 
meeting  has  already  been  given  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  115). 

Contributions  from  the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium  (Division  of 
Botany^  Contributions  from  the  U.  8.  National  Herbarium^  vol,  i,  No.  6j 
Dec.  6',  1892jpp.  189-232j  plates  ^).— This  includes  a  list  of  plants  col- 
lected by  0.  8.  Sheldon  and  M.  A.  Oarleton  in  the  Indian  Territory  and 
adjacent  regions  during  1891,  and  some  observations  upon  the  native 
plants  of  the  same  regions. 

The  list  of  plants,  with  numerous  critical  not^s,  is  by  J.  M.  Holzinger, 
Two  new  species,  Ipomesa  oarletoni  and  Euphorbia  strictior,  are  de- 
scribed and  figured. 

The  observations  upon  the  native  plants  are  by  M.  A.  Carleton.  He 
considers  them  under  the  following  heads:  Plants  characteristic  to 
Oklahoma  and  eastern  Indian  Territory,  western  Indian  Territory, 
southern  Kansas,  Neutral  Strip,  and  the  Panhandle  of  Texas.  He  also 
considers  them  in  reference  to  their  places  of  growth  as  plants  charac- 
teristic of  sandy  regions,  of  the  gypsum  hills,  of  the  salt  marshes^  and 
of  the  sandstone  outcrops. 

The  diurnal  variation  of  barometric  pressure,  F.  N.  Cole 
( Weather  Bureau  Bui.  No.  6^  pp.  32).  —Atmospheric  pressure  undergoes 
regular  daily  variations,  attaining  as  a  rule  two  maxima  and  two  minima 
every  twenty-four  hours.  The  minima  occur  between  2  and  4  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  maxima  between  8  and  11  in  the  fore- 
noon and  evening.  ' 

On  the  open  sea,  in  the  tropics,  where  the  disturbing  effect  of  a  land  surface  is 
eliminated  and  the  daily  variation  in  temperature  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  baro- 
metric curve  is  almost  perfectly  symmetrical,  presenting  nearly  equal  maxima  and 
minima  at  equal  intervals  of  six  hours.  On  land,  however,  and  particularly  in  the 
interior  of  continents,  the  symmetry  is  considerably  diminished,  the  maxima  and 
minima  are  no  longer  equal,  the  day  variation  exceeds  that  of  the  night,  and  the  in- 
tervals between  the  maxima  and  minima  differ  measurably. 
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The  physical  causes  of  this  phenomenon  have  not  heretofore  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  despite  its  regular  character.  In  the  present 
article  "the  method  of  harmonic  analysis,  t.  6.,  the  resolution  of  the 
barometric  oscillation  into  its  harmonic  constituents,"  is  applied  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

It  is  found  that  the  barometric  oscillation  consists  in  the  main  of  two  components, 
with  i>eriod8  of  twenty-four  and  twelve  hours,  respectively.  Of  these  the  daily  com- 
ponent is  decidedly  irregular  in  both  phase  and  amplitude^  and  is  undoubtedly  due, 
at  least  in  a  large  part,  to  local  conditions.  It  nearly  disappears  on  the  tropical 
ocean,  but  occurs  everywhere  on  the  land  with  a  large  amplitude,  which  increases 
toward  the  centers  of  the  continents  and  attains  its  maximum  values  in  mountain 
valleys.  The  second  (bidaily)  component,  on  the  contrary,  presents  the  utmost 
regularity  in  both  phase  and  amplitude. 

It  is  apparently  entirely  independent  of  local  conditions  taking  place  over  the 
entire  earth,  at  least  as  far  as  latitude  60^,  with  a  nearly  mathematically  uniform 
phase,  and  a  constant  amplitude,  diminishing  slowly  as  the  latitude  increases. 
Besides  these  two  components  there  ar6  others  of  higher  orders,  which  however  • 
constitute  only  a  very  small  part  (in  the  mean  perhaps  one  eighth)  of  the  whole.  Of 
course,  the  third  component  (period  eight  hours)  seems  from  its  regular  character  to 
represent  a  physical  reality.  Whether  this  is  true  of  the  others  remains  to  be 
established.    •    »    » 

The  first  component  is  certainly  due  to  such  daily  causes  as  the  variation  in  the 
temperature  with  its  single  maximum,  land  and  sea  breezes,  precipitation,  frost, 
dew,  and  the  general  daily  phenomena  which  are  connected  with  the  topography  of 
the  particular  region. 

The  second  component  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  We  have  here  an  osciUa- 
tion  with  a  period  of  twelve  hours  nearly  uniform  over  the  entire  globe  as  far  as 
latitude  60^,  with  a  phase  which  moves  with  the  greatest  regularity  forward  in 
summer  and  backward  in  winter,  through  a  range  of  about  an  hour.  It  is  in  form 
a  perfect  analogy  to  the  solar  tide.    •    *    * 

The  only  criteria  available  for  distinguishing  the  real  from  the  imaginary  com- 
ponents are  the  regularity  of  the  former  and  their  coincidence  with  other  physical 
phenomena.  From  this  standpoint  the  third  component  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  real.  This  component  resembles  greatly  the  second.  Although  very  small  in  the 
mean,  it  is  extremely  regular  and  uniform  over  the  whole  earth.  Its  amplitude  has 
a  minimum  at  each  equinox,  a  large  maximum  in  winter  and  a  smaller  one  in  sum- 
mer. Besides  this  the  third  component  reverses  it  phase  at  the  equinoxes,  i.  e.,  its 
maxima  in  summer  fall  at  the  hours  of  the  minima  in  winter.  It  seems  certain  that 
this  component  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  annual  march  of  the  sun,  and  is 
of  the  same  general  character  as  the  second  in  regard  to  its  moving  cause. 

The  fourth  component  also  shows  a  very  noticeable  regularity  in  both  amplitude  and 
phase,  although  much  less  so  than  the  third.  This  component  has  a  nearly  constant 
amplitude  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  increasing  about  threefold  in 
winter.  The  rapid  and  considerable  change  of  its  phase  from  month  to  month, 
whUe  proceeding  with  great  uniformity  over  the  earth,  makes  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  many  cases  whether  the  change  is  a  progression  or  a  regression,  and  the 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  smallness  of  the  amplitude  in  summer,  which  may 
decidedly  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  calculation  of  the  phase.  A  satisfactory  treat- 
ment of  the  fourth  component  would  require  its  determination  for  smaller  intervals 
than  a  month.  Probably  fifteen  days  would  be  a  convenient  interval.  From  the 
data  available  it  would  seem  that  the  fourth  component  is,  like  the  preceding  ones, 
a  physical  reality. 
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The  amplitudes  aud  the  phases  of  the  first  lour  components  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  computed*  from  the  monthly  means  for  periods  of  front 
2  to  4  years  for  six  cities^  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Denver,  ai-e  given  in  tables  and  compared  with  similar 
data  for  Greenwich,  England,  for  20  years  (1854-^73),  besides  tables 
showing  the  actual  distribution  of  the  barometric  pressure  for  every 
0.05  inch  for  every  month  from  April,  1888,  to  December,  1891,  at  New 
York,  together  with  the  probable  distribution  deduced  finom  the  proba- 
bility curve  y  =^y~  e  —  AV. 

A  compilatioii  of  analyses  of  American  feoding  stnflBi,  E.  H« 

Jenkins  and  A.  L.  Winton  (Office  of  Experiment  Stations^  Experiment 
Sta.  Bui,  ^o.  lly  pp.  155). — This  includes  all  analyses  of  American  feed- 
ing stuffs  which  were  published  before  September,  1890,  and  were 
accessible  to  the  compilers.  The  analyses  are  collated  from  the  publi- 
cations of  this  Department,  of  forty- nine  experiment  stations,  and  of 
schools,  colleges,  aud  agricultural  societies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  earliest  were  analyses  of  com,  made  in  1869  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  under  the  direction  of 
Pro£  S.  W.  Johnson.  The  total  number  of  specimens  of  which  analyses 
are  given  is  3,267.  The  analyses  are  classified  as  follows:  Green  fod- 
der—cereal  grasses,  other  grasses,  aud  legumes;  silage;  hay  and  dry 
coarse  fodders;  roots,  bulbs,  tubers,  and  other  vegetables;  fruits;  grains 
andother  seeds;  mill  products;  by-products  and  wastematerials.  Tables 
of  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  composition  are  also  given,  to- 
gether with  a  complete  index. 

*  Using  the  formula  Pi  cos.  (x— /Zi)  +  P,  cos.  {2x.—2/ii)  +  P,  cob.  (3x— 3//3)+..., 
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On  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl  method,  O. 

BoTTCHEB  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  41,  pp,  170-174). — ^The  author  adopts 
the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Stutzer  to  change  the  name  of  this  much  modi- 
fied method  to  that  of  *'  sulphate  method ''  as  distinguished  from  the 
soda-lime  method.  He  recommends  the  Jodlbauer  modification  for  the 
determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates,  and  Wilfarth's  modification  (addi- 
tion of  metallic  oxides  during  digestion)  for  materials  which  are  difficult 
to  decompose,  as  ground  horn,  ground  fish,  etc.  He  finds,  however, 
that  the  addition  of  mercury  gives  a  higher  result  in  some  cases  than 
copper,  and  prefers  to  add  about  1 J  grams  of  zinc  dust  instead  of  jK)tatt- 
slum  sulphide  and  zinc  dust  in  the  distillation  with  sodium  hydrate. 
The  zinc  dust  alone,  he  states,  suffices  to  free  the  ammonia  from  the 
mercuro-ammonium  compounds. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Method  for  determining  nitrogen  in  nitrates,  O.  Bottoheb 
{Landw.  Vers.  Stat.  41,  pp.  165-169). — ^The  principle  of  the  method  pro- 
I)Osed  is  far  from  new.  It  depends  upon  changing  the  nitrogen  of  the 
nitrate  to  ammonia  by  treating  the  salt  in  an  alkaline  solution  with 
nascent  hydrogen.  The  method  is  as  follows :  Ten  grams  of  the  nitrate 
is  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  water,  and  of  this  solution  26  c.c.  (equiva- 
lent to  0.5  gram)  is  placed  in  the  distilling  flask  of  a  Kjeldahl  appa- 
ratus with  about  120  c.c.  of  water,  5  grams  of  washed  and  dried  muc 
dust,  5  grams  of  iron  powder,  and  80  c.c.  of  sodium  hydrate  of  32°  R; 
20  c.c.  of  titrated  sulphuric  acid  is  placed  in  the  receiving  flask.  After 
standing  for  one  or  two  hours,  with  frequent  shaking,  about  100  c.c.  of 
the  solution  is  distilled  over,  and  the  result  titrated  as  usual.  In  dis- 
tilling, the  flame  is  turned  down  very  low  at  first  to  prevent  the  alkali 
from  going  over. 

The  author  reports  results  which  indicate  the  method  to  be  reliable 
not  only  for  pure  sodium  nitrate,  but  also  for  mixed  fertilizers  contain- 
ing nitrates.  On  account  of  its  simplicity,  rapidity,  and  cheapness  it  is 
recommended  where  large  numbers  of  determinations  of  nitrogen  in 
nitrates  are  to  be  made. — ^E.  w.  A. 

An  easy  practical  method  of  determining  nitrogen  in  nitrates, 

C.  Arnold  and  K.  Wbdemeyer  {Zeitsch.  analyt.  Ghem.,  31  {1892), 

pp.  389-392). — After  experimenting,  with  unsatisfactory  results,  with 

the  Boyer  ( Oompt.  rend.,  113,  p.  503),  Kuffte,  and  Tanner-Guyard  methods, 
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the  authors  finally  adopted  the  following:  In  a  combustion  tube 45 cm. 
long  and  10-12  mm.  in  diameter,  a  6-cm.  layer  of  a  mixture  of  nine 
parts  of  soda-lime  and  one  of  sodium  formate  is  put;  then  a  layer  25- 
28  cm.  deep  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sodium  formate,  soda-lime, 
and  crystallized  sodium  thiosulphate  with  two  parts  of  water-free 
sodium  thiosulphate,  containing  the  substance  to  bo  examined;  and 
finally,  10  cm.  of  the  soda-lime  and  formate  mixture.  The  substances 
are  used  in  coarse  powder.  The  combustion  is  carried  out  as  usual  in 
the  Ruffle  method,  this  operation  requiring  from  25  to  30  minutes. 
The  ammonia  is  collected  in  one-fourth  normal  hydrochloric  acid  and 
titrated  with  one-fourth  normal  ammonia  solution,  using  fluorescein  or 
lacmoid  as  indicator.  The  method  gave  practically  theoretical  results 
with  strychnine  nitrate  and  the  metallic  nitrates,  but  is  not  applicable 
to  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrocompounds,  nitrites,  and  the 
nitrates  of  pyridin  and  quinolin. — ^w.  H.  B. 

The  reliability  of  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  an 
magnesium  pyrophosphate,  especially  by  the  molybdic  method,  H. 
Neubaueb  {Zeitsch.  anorgan.  Chem.,  2  (1892),  p.  45). — Experiments  by 
the  author  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  on  strongly  igniting  the  ammonio- 
magnesium  phosphate  a  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  volatilized.  In 
the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  ammonium  salts  not  all  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  precipitated  as  MgNH4P04,  but  a  part  separates  out  as 
Mg(NH4)4(P04)2.  On  igniting  the  latter  the  following  reaction  takes 
pla<5e:  Mg(NH4)4(P04)»=Mg(P03)2+4NH3+2HaO.^  By  further  ignition 
the  metaphosphate  passes  into  pyrophosphate,  with  loss  of  phosphoric 
anhydride,  thus :  2  Mg(P03)3=Mg2Pa07+P205.  The  larger  the  amount 
of  ammonitim  compounds  in  solution  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
Mg(!NH4)4(P(>4)2  precipitated  and  the  greater  the  loss  of  phosphoric 
acid. — ^w.  H.  B. 

Preliminary  note  on  estimation  of  total  solids  in  milk,  H.  D. 
EiCHMOND  (Analyst^  December ,  1892,  pp.  225-227). — ^In  view  of  the  decom- 
position believed  to  take  place  in  drying  milk  in  an  open  dish,  the  au. 
thor  proposes  to  dry  on  asbestos  in  a  platinum  dish,  using  about  3  grams 
of  freshly  ignited  asbestos  and  5  grams  of  milk.  The  milk  is  dried  on 
a  water  bath  for  about  two  hours  and  then  placed  in  a  drying  oven 
(water  or  air)  at  about  98°  C.  for  about  twelve  hours  (usually  over  night). 
A  constant  weight  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  nob  changed  by  drying 
longer,  or  at  105o.  The  results  are  about  0.1  per  cent  higher  than  by 
the  method  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Action  of  some  enzymes  on  milk  sugar,  H.  D.  Richmond  {Ana- 
lyst, December  1892,  pp.  222-225). — The  author  finds  that  rennet,  pepsin, 
and  pancreas  extract  are  without  action  on  milk  sugar,  indicating  that 
the  milk  sugar  in  whey  and  in  artificially  digested,  milk  can  be  accu- 
rately estimated,  provided  they  have  not  been  heated. — ^e.  w.  a. 

A  criticism  on  the  analytical  methods  of  the  Association  of  Offi- 
cial Agricnltnral  Chemists,  T.  BbCtbb  and  H.  Sohweitzeb  {Chem. 
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Ztg.  1892 J  pp.  1720^1723).— [JnAet  the  title,  "False  but  official  methods  of 
commercial  analysis  in  the  United  States,"  the  authors  question  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Liudo-OWadding  method  for  potash  determination,  at  pres- 
ent recommended  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 
First  of  all  they  quot«  the  results  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
seventh  convention  (1890)  of  analyses  by  twelve  chemists  of  samples 
of  fertilizers.  In  a  large  number  of  comparisons  by  themselves  of  this 
method  and  the  Fresenius  method,  the  results  were  sometimes  higher, 
but  usually  lower  by  the  Lindo-Gladding  method.  Examination  of  the 
potassio-platinic  chloride  precipitate  obtained  with  this  method  showed 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  ammonia.  As  the 
results  were  low  in  spite  of  these  impurities,  the  authors  concluded  that 
there  was  a  loss  of  potash  in  the  operation,  and  tests  of  the  alcohol 
washings  showed  potash.  In  one  case  a  sample  of  sylvinit  contained 
15.45  per  cent  of  potassium  oxide  by  the  Fresenius  method  and  only  14.85 
per  cent  by  the  Lindo-Gladding  method.  The  platinum  precipitate  by 
the  former  (Fresenius)  was  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  ammonia.  The  ammonium  chloride  and  alcohol  washings  in  the 
Lindo-Gladding  method  contained  potash  equivalent' to  1.46  percent  of 
potassium  oxide  for  0.5  gram  of  substance. 

Analysis  of  the  platinum  precipitate  showed  ammonia  equivalent  to 
0.0176  gram  of  ammonio-platinic  chloride,  or  in  weight  equivalent  to 
0.0034  grams  of  Kz  Pt  Cle,  or  0.68  per  cent  K2O  for  0.5  gram  of  sub- 
stance.  Sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia  were  also  recognized  qualita- 
tively in  the  iK)tassio-platinic  chloride  precipitate. 

The  difference  in  results  by  the  two  methods  may  be  shown  as  follows : 

Lindo-Gladding  method :  Per  cent 

K2O  in  Kg  Pt  Cle  precipitate 14.86 

KaO  in  washings 1.46 

16.31 
Ammonia  in  precipitate  eqnal  to  K3O 0. 68 

15.63 
Fresenins  method : 

KaO  in  KaPt  Cl«  precipitate 15.45 

0.18 
The  difference  of  0.18  per  cent  between  the  two  methods  is  attributed 
to  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia,  which  were  recognized  qualitatively 
in  the  platinum  precipitate.  Numerous  experiments  like  the  above  were 
made  and  always  with  similar  results.  In  all  cases  the  platinum  pre- 
cipitate was  found  to  contain  ammonia,  and  in  many  cases  sulphuric 
acid,  lime,  and  magnesia.  The  authors  draw  the  following  conclusions 
from  their  investigations: 

(1)  The  use  of  sodium  chloride  in  potash  determinations  is  unscien- 
tilic  and  an  obstacle  to  the  accuracy  of  the  method,  as  the  large 
amount  of  washing  which  it  necessitates  uanally  dissolves  out  some  of 
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tbe  i)otash  precipitat^j.    In  one  (?ase  it  was  found  ne<*os8nry  to  wash 
with  420  c.  c.  of  alcohol  before  the  precipitate  became  colorless. 

(2)  It  is  doubtful  whether,  with  the  large  am6unt  of  washing  re- 
quired, the  Lindo-Gladding  method  is  anymore  simple  than  the  Fre- 
senius  method. 

(3)  In  washing  with  the  prescribed  half  saturated  ammonium  chlo- 
ride solution,  a  partial  decomposition  takes  place,  potassium  chloride 
being  washed  out  and  ammonio-platinic  chloride  formed  which  remains 
on  the  Alter. 

(4)  The  impurities  in  the  K2  Pt  GU  precipitate  are  not  completely 
removed,  especially  when  the  substsince  analyzed  contains  magnesium 
and  calcium  sulphates. 

(6)  The  American  official  method  for  potash  determination  is  there- 
fore wholly  unreliable.  The  results  obtained  with  it  are  sometimes  too 
high  and  sometimes  too  low,  according  as  the  potash  salt  analyzed 
contains  more  or  less  impurities. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatestest  importance  to  the  German  trade, 
and  to  chemists  who  desire  to  secure  satisfactory  results  that  this 
method  be  speedily  abandoned. — e.  w.  a. 

Detennination  of  potash  by  the  Lindo-Gladding  method,  A.  F. 
HOLLEMAN  (Chem.  Ztg.j  1892^  pp.  1920 ^  1921).— The  above  criticism  of 
Breyer  and  Schweitzer  is  reviewed  and  the  percentages  of  potash  in 
kainit,  as  determined  by  the  Lindo-Gladding  and  the  Freseuius 
methods,  are  reported  as  follows: 


No.  1.      No.  2.     No  3.     No.  4.     No.  6.     No.  6.     No.  7.     No.  8. 


Freseniiis  method 

Lindo-Gladding  method.. 


1L05 


14.32 
14.42 


11.25 
11.44 


12.79 
12.99 


13.85 
14.09 


12.70 
12.80 


12.  i5 
12.65 


12.28 
12.33 


The  amounts  of  alcohol  and  ammonium  chloiide  used  for  washing  Nos. 
7  and  8  were  noted.  Of  the  alcohol,  46  and  50  c.  c,  respectively,  were 
used  in  the  first  washing,  and  25  and  23  c.  c.  in  the  second;  of  the 
ammonium  chloride  solution  25  c.  e.  in  each  case.  The  x)otassio-pla- 
tinic  chloride  precipitate  did  not  contain  a  trace  of  ammonia;  a  micro- 
scopic examination  showed  it  to  be  pure,  and  only  a  trace  of  sulphuric 
acid  was  found.  The  possibility  of  magnesia  or  lime  being  present 
waf*  therefore  excluded. 

In  explanation  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  secured  by  Breyer  and 
Schweitzer,  the  author  believes  that  in  spite  of  the  large  quantity  of 
alcohol  used  for  washing  the  soluble  platinum  salts  were  not  all  removed, 
and  consequently  in  the  washing  with  ammonium-chloride  solution 
ammonio-platinic  chloride  was  formed,  which  remained  on  the  filter  as 
an  impurity.  To  this  is  attributed  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the 
])latinum  precipitate  and  not  to  a  partial  replacement  of  the  potash  of 
tlie  platinum  salt  by  ammonia  in  washing,  as  Breyer  and  Schweitzer 
assume. 
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Tlic  conclusion  is  that  (1)  the  Lindo-Gladding  method  when  properly 
carried  out  jrives  good  results;  (2)  there  is  no  good  reason  for  abandon- 
ing the  method;  and  (3)  the  Breyer  and  Schweitzer  ex[>eriments  were 
not  litted  to  prove  the  method  unreliable. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Deficiency  of  chlorophyll  due  to  a  low  spring  temperatnre, 
J.  RiTZEMA  Bos  (Zeitsch.  PJlanzenJcrank,,  May,  189:2,  pp.  130-142. — The 
author's  attention  was  called  on  May  2  to  specimens  of  winter  rape, 
the  leaves  of  which  were  discolored  or  blotched  with  yellow  and 
white.  At  first  the  cause  was  thought  to  be  the  larvae  of  Psylloides 
chryfsocephalaj  and  afterwards  to  be  of  fungous  origin,  but  neither  in- 
sect nor  fungus  was  discovered.  A  microscopical  examination  of  the 
leaf  showed  that  the  green  portion  was  normal.  In  the  discolored 
areas  the  cellular  structure  was  normal,  but  the  chlorophyll  grains 
in  the  mesophyll  were  of  a  yellowish  color.  In  the  white  spots  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  chlorophyll,  a  reduced  amount  of  cell  sap, 
and  the  protoplasm  contained  but  few  granules.  On  examination  it 
appeared  that  there  was  a  gradual  transformation  or  disintegration  of 
the  chlorophyll  granules  in  the  various  discolored  portions  of  the  leaf. 
From  the  fact  that  the  weather  had  been  unusually  cold  during  the 
preceding  month,  the  author  was  led  to  investigate  the  eflfect  of  differ- 
ent temperatures  on  this  plant,  thinking  that  thereby  he  might  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  abnormal  appearance  of  the  leaves.  The  author 
had  observed  that  in  some  instances  the  cotyledons  of  Phaseolus  multi- 
fiorus  remained  colorless  even  after  the  wide  expansion  of  the  first 
leaves.  This  he  thinks  was  due  to  the  cold,  and  he  cites  other  exam- 
ples of  similar  observations  mentioned  by  Sorauer  and  Frank. 

It  is  known  that  a  plant  can  live  and  grow  r  t  a  temperature  below  that 
at  which  it  can  form  chlorophyll.  The  minimum  temperature  at  which 
Brassica  napus  can  grow  is  given  by  Sachs  as  5°  0.  and  the  minimum 
at  which  chlorophyll  is  produced  at  6^  C.  The  average  maximum  tem- 
I)eratare  for  the  latter  part  of  April  (1^30)  was  about  7,6o  C,  with 
several  days  below  6o.  There  were  during  the  month  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  hours  with  a  temperature  of  6°  or  over,  and  but  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  hours  with  a  temperature  of  6^  or  over,  the 
temperature  of  the  remaining  time  being  below  5^  0.  The  place  in  which 
the  plants  grew  had  a  still  lower  average  temperature.  The  author 
believes  that  in  this  low  temperature  the  plant  was  growing  faster  than 
it  could  produce  chlorophyll,  and  that  this  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
yellow  and  white  blotches  on  the  leaves.  An  examination  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  when  the  temperature  was  considerably  higher, 
failed  to  disclose  any  discolored  plants  in  the  place  from  which  the 
former  specimens  had  been  secured. — ^w.  h.  e. 

On  the  reversion  of  water-soluble  phosphate  of  lime  in  soil, 
M.  Stahl-Schrodee  {Journ.  Landw.,  40  (1892),  N^o.  3,  pp.  213-221). — 
Experiments  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  rapidity  with  which 
superphosphate  in  concentrated  solution  reverts  to  the  dibasic  and  tri- 
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basic  forms  when  mixed  with  calcium  carbonate  or  with  soils  poor  in 
lime. 

The  materials  used  were  superphosi)hate  containing  sohiblephos. 
phoric  acid  21.32  per  cent,  reverted  phosphoric  0.53  per  cent,  and  total 
phosphoric  acid  22.10  per  cent;  finely  powdered  chalk  containing  93.30 
per  cent  calcium  carbonate;  clay  soil  free  from  organic  matter,  sifted 
through  a  1  mm.  sieve,  and  containing  0.22  per  cent  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate; and  sandy  field  soil  poor  in  humus,  containing  0.84  per  cent  of 
calcium  carbonate. 

In  the  first  experiment  6  grams  of  superphosphate  was  mixed  with 
5  grams  of  chalk,  in  porcelain  dishes,  and  made  into  a  thick  paste 
with  water.  After  standing  the  desired  number  of  hours  the  contents 
of  the  dishes  were  washed  into  250  c.  c.  flasks,  which  were  filled  to  the 
mark,  shaken,  and  allowed  to  stand  two  hours.  Fifty  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  solution  was  then  filtered  oflT  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid  deter- 
mined. For  the  determination  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid  the 
contents  of  a  second  series  of  dishes  were  washed  into  flasks  with  100  c.  c. 
of  ammonium  citrate  solution  and  the  reverted  phosphoric  acid  deter- 
mined in  the  usual  way. 

The  results  obtained  were  as  follows: 

Eeversion  of  superphosphate  in  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime. 


Per  cent  of  total  xihosphorio 
acid. 


At  beffinning 

After  twonty-four  hours 

Aftor  three  dav8 

After  twenty  days 


Soluble. 

96.5 

4.0 

0.0 

0.0 


Reverted. 
2.4 
67.3 
3.3 
0.0 


Insoluble. 

1.1 

28.7 

96.7 

lOO.O 


An  extremely  rapid  reversion  of  the  superphosphate  is  evident  from 
the  above  figures. 

In  the  second  and  third  experiments  2  grams  of  superphosphate  were 
mixed  with  3  grams  of  clay  soil  and  field  soil,  respectively,  practically 
the  same  method  of  procedure  being  followed  as  in  the  first  case.  The 
results  were  as  follows : 

Beversion  of  superphosphate  in  clay  and  field  soil. 


At  beginuiDg 

After  tweaty-foiir  hours 

After  ten  days 

After  twenty  days 


Per  cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid. 


Soluble. 


Clay. 


90.5 
87.4 
47.7 
42.9 


Field 
soil. 


96.5 

40.7 
3^.4 


Beverted. 


CUy. 


2.4 
10.1 

8.7 
L6 


Field 
soil. 


2.4 
3.6 
7.4 
5.5 


Insoluble. 


Oay.      ^f 


1.1 

2.5 

43.6 

55.5 


1.1 
33.2 
51.9 
56.1 
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We  see  here  a  much  less  rapid  reversiou  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  siuce 
at^the  end  of  twenty  days  only  a  little  over  half  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
had  become  insoluble, 

The^e  results  indicate  that  with  liberal  applications  of  superphos- 
phate on  sandy  soils  poor  in  lime  a  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
lost  in  the  drainage.  The  loss  on  clay  soils  is  likely  to  be  smaller  on 
account  of  the  resistance  of  such  soils  to  leaching. 

The  author  therefore  recommends  for  sandy  soils  precipitated  phos- 
phate of  lime,  Thomas  slag,  or  phosphorite  meal.  Composting  of  the 
latter  with  i)eat  and  sulphate  of  i)otash  would  be  particularly  advan- 
tageous, since  the  vegetable  acids  of  the  i)eat  in  connection  with  pot- 
ash salts  would  gradually  render  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  avail- 
able, and  the  vegetable  matter  incorporated  in  the  soil  by  the  use  of 
such  a  compost  would  improve  its  water-holding  capacity. — w.  H.  B, 

Studies  on  the  preparation  of  manure,  A.  Hi^bebt  {Ann.  Agron.y 
18  {189JSJ,  N^o.  lly  pp.  536-550). — These  investigations  were  carried  out 
with  an  artificial  manure,  in  which  the  conditions  were  made  to  cor- 
respond as  closely  as  i>08sible  to  those  which  are  known  to  prevail  in 
natural  manure.  At  the  same  time  the  leading  factors  in  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  material  were  kept  well  under  ox>ntrol.  Known  quanti- 
ties of  fine-ground  straw  were  placed  in  flasks  and  moistened  with 
alkaline  solutions  of  known  strengths.  The  mixture  was  inoculated 
by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  from  natural  manure,  and  the 
flasks  were  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  55^  0.  The  proportions 
used  were  50  grams  of  straw,  200  c.  c.  of  carbonate  of  potash,  200  c.  c. 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  10  c.  c.  of  phosphate  of  ammonia.  The 
strength  of  the  solutions  varied  in  different  cases  from  1  to  10  percent. 

Three  factors  affecting  fermentation  were  especially  studied:  (1)  The 
alkalinity  of  the  solutions;  (2)  the  access  of  air;  (3)  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  or  the  other  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  The  change  in 
composition  of  the  material  and  the  transformation  and  loss  of  nitrogen 
during  fermentation  were  determined. 

The  conclusions  reached  were  as  follows: 

(1)  If  the  solution  with  which  the  straw  is  moistened  is  distinctly 
alkaline  formenic  (or  marsh-gas)  fermentation  takes  place;  if  it  is  not, 
acid,  hydric  fermentation  occurs. 

(2)  It  appeared  to  make  little  difference  whether  the  two  carbonates 
were  present  in  equal  or  unequal  amounts. 

(3)  Free  access  of  air  did  not  appear  to  sensibly  affect  the  fermentation, 

(4)  On  fermentation,  straw  fli-st  loses  all  or  a  part  of  its  more  readily 
decomposable  constituents — fats,  gums,  tannin,  glucose,  and  dextrin; 
next,  the  higher  carbohydrates,  cellulose  and  straw  gum,  to  a  large 
extent,  disappear;  and  finally,  after  combustion  is  more  or  les9  ad- 
vanced, the  vasculose  dissolves  in  the  alkaline  liquid. 

(5)  In  these  experiments  a  part  of  the  ammoniacal  nitrogen  passed 
into  the  state  of  organic  nitrogen  and  a  part  of  the  total  nitrogen  dis- 
appeared in  the  free  state. 
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(6)  In  the  gas  from  the  interior  of  a  well-moistened  heap  of  nataral 
manure  not  tlie  smallest  quantity  of  ammonia  was  observed. 

(7)  Moistening  manure  regularly  has  tlie  effect  not  only  of  prevent- 
ing the  loss  of  ammonia  but  also  of  promoting  formenic  fermenta- 
tion.— w,  H.  B. 

Experiments  with  winter  wheat,  T.  Shaw  and  0.  A.  Zavitz 
{Ontario  College  Sta.  Bui.  No.  79,  Aug.  23^  1892,  pp.  ii).— Kotes  and 
tabulated  data  for  44  Canadian  and  American  varieties  of  winter  wheat 
tested  at  the  station  in  1892.  Twenty-four  foreign  varieties  were  also 
grown,  but  as  none  of  them  proved  equal  to  some  of  the  best  of  the 
American  varieties,  no  details  regarding  them  are  given.  The  average 
yields  per  acre  of  the  Canadian  and  American  varieties  in  1892  were, 
straw  3.2  tons  and  grain  42.6  bushels,  weighing  60.6  pounds  per  buBhel. 
The  varieties  which  yielded  more  than  50  bushels  per  acre  were  Daw- 
son Golden  Chaff",  Golden  Drop,  Mediterranean,  and  Fulcaster. 

The  varieties  which  have  yielded  an  average  of  over  40  bushels  per 
acre  during  the  past  three  years  are  Surprise,  Early  Red  Clawson, 
Bodgers,  Red  Velvet  Chaffy  Golden  Drop,  Bonnell  or  Landreth,  Golden 
Cross  or  Volunteer,  Manchester,  Standard,  Hybrid  Mediterranean,  and 
Martin  Amber.  During  the  past  three  years  the  average  yields  of  the 
white  varieties  have  been  about  1  bushel  per  acre  more  than  those  of 
the  red  varieties,  but  the  latter  have  averaged  from  1  to  2  pounds 
more  in  weight  per  bushel. — A.  o.  t. 

Experiments  with  spring  grain,  T.  Shaw  and  C.  A.  Zavitz  {Onr 
tario  College  Sta.  Bui  No.  84,  Dec,  15,  1892,  pp.  8.)— This  article  con- 
tains a  summarized  report  on  tests  of  37  varieties  of  barley,  22  of 
spring  wheat,  and  81  of  oats,  which  have  been  grown  at  the  station 
.  during  four  years,  and  of  20  varieties  of  peas  grown  for  two  yeiurs. 
The  varieties  which  have  given  the  highest  average  results  are  as  fol- 
lows: Oats — Joanette  Black,  Chenailles  Black,  Black  Etampes,  and 
Siberian  (white);  wheat — Herison  Bearded,  Pringle  Champion,  Sax- 
onka,  and  Holben  Improved;  barley — ^Manshury,  French  Chevalier, 
Empress,  and  Scotch  Improved;  peas — Prussian  Blue,  Black-Eyed 
Marrowfat,  and  Princess  Eoyal.  The  fifteen  imported  varieties  of  bar- 
ley have  given  a  larger  yield  during  four  years  than  the  six- rowed 
variety  commonly  grown  in  Ontario.  In  experiments  in  seeding  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  and  peas  at  diflferent  dates  in  1891  and  1892,  the  best 
results  were  obtained  as  follows :  Wheat  April  22,  oats  and  barley  May 
1,  and  peas  May  0.— a.  o.  t. 

Experiments  on  the  influence  of  intermittent  temperature,  and 
the  character  of  the  seed  bed  on  the  germination  of  sugar-beet 
seed,  GusTAV  Pammer  {Oesterr.-ungar.  Zeitsch.  Zuckerind.  u.  Landw.j 
1892,  Heft  4,  pp.  15.) — A  series  of  16  experiments  was  conducted  with 
sugar-beet  seed  to  determine  the  following  questions:  (1)  Is  a  con- 
stant temperature  of  about  20^  C. better  than  an  intermittent  tempera- 
ture!   (2)  Is  sand  or  paper  the  best  seed  bed  in  which  to  make  germi- 
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nation  tests  of  beet  seed!  (3)  How  often  and  upon  what  days  shall 
the  germinating  seed  be  counted?  (4)  How  long  shall  germinating 
tests  last!  (5)  How  many  days  shall  be  considered  the  limit  for  the 
germination  of  the  seedf 

The  seed  wa«  carefully  selected  so  far  as  to  be  of  about  constant 
quality  and  number  for  each  duplicate  experiment.  One  lot  was  grown 
in  moist  sand  on  shallow  trays,  and  the  other  between  the  folds  of  filter 
paper.  The  moisture  was  kept  constant.  Every  precaution  was  taken 
against  error  and  the  result  is  given  for  each  test. 

The  conclusions  based  upon  the  experiments  are  stated  by  the  author 
asfoUoAvs: 

(1)  An  intermittent  temperature  of  about  28^  0.  for  eight  hours 
and  about  18^  C.  for  sixteen  hours  increases  considerably  the  rapidity 
of  germination  as  well  as  the  per  cent.  (2)  Sand  is  considered  the 
best  for  germinating  beet  seed;  paper  is  not  recommended.  (3)  Six 
days  should  intervene  between  the  first  counting  out  and  the  sepa- 
rating of  the  sprouted  and  the  unsprouted  seed.  The  seeds  which 
have  not  germinated  should  be  left  in  the  germinating  apparatus.  (4) 
Five  days  are  sufficient  for  determining  the  vitality  of  sugar-beet  seed. 
(5)  On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  experiment,  after  the  results  have  been 
established  by  counting  the  unsprouted  seed  and  the  germinated  plants, 
the  germination  tests  may  be  considered  as  ended. — w.  H.  E. 

Weeds  and  modes  of  destroying  them,  T.  Shaw  and  G.  A. 
Zavitz  (Ontario  College  Sta.  Bui  No. 85^  Bee. 22^  1892jpp.  31^  figs.  11).— 
General  directions  are  given  for  destroying  noxious  weeds,  together 
with  illustrated  descriptions  of  eleven  of  the  "  worst  ^  weeds  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  specific  directions  for  their  destruction.  They 
are  Canada  thistle,  sow  thistle,  couch  grass,  oxeye  daisy,  burdock, 
blue  weed,  wild  mustard,  wild  flax,  pigeon  weed,  ragweed,  and  wild 
oats.  The  bulletin  also  contains  the  text  of  the  act  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  prevent  the  Spread  of  noxious 
weeds  and  diseases  affecting  fruit  trees. — ^w.  h.  e. 

The  discovery  of  the  perithecia  of  XJncinnla  spiralis  and  the 
identity  of  the  American  and  European  Oiditmi,  G.  Oondebo  ( Compt. 
rend.j  116  {1893).  pp.  210,  211). — ^The  author  reports  finding  mature 
I)erithecia  of  Erysiphe  tucheri  in  a  greenhouse  in  Ard^che,  France,  dur- 
ing last  November.  On  further  examination  a  few  perithecia  in  various 
stages  of  development  were  found  in  several  vineyards.  Sufficient 
material  was  secured  and  examined  to  prove  conclusively  the  identity 
of  the  perithecia,  asci,  and  spores,  with  those  of  Uncinula  spiralis  of 
this  country.  The  identity  of  the  two  had  been  claimed  for  some  time, 
the  evidence  being  based  upon  the  similarity  in  mycelium,  conidia,  and 
conidiophores,  the  only  parts  then  known  in  Europe. 

In  1875  DeBary  announced  it  as  his  belief  that  the  Oidium  of  France 
was  none  other  than  the  Unelnula  spiralis  of  North  America,  which  had 
been  brought  to  Europe  and  through  many  changes  had  lost  the  power 
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of  producing  ascosi)ores.  This  byiwthesis  was  reaffirmed  by  P.  Viala 
in  1887,  his  reason  being  the  similarity  of  the  diseases  of  the  grape  in 
Europe  caused  by  Erysiphe  tuckeri  and  in  America  by  Uneinula  spiralis. 
However,  until  the  perithecia  of  both  were  known  there  were  many  who 
doubted  their  identity. 

The  author  considers  the  presence  of  the  perithecia  in  Europe  in  1892 
due  to  ,the  peculiar  conditions  of  temperature  late  last  autumn,  and 
thinks  the  climatic  conditions  nearly  approached  those  usual  in  this 
country  where  the  fruiting  forms  are  constantly  associated  with  the 
mycelium.  The  summer  had  been  a  very  hot  one.  In  October  there 
were  several  days  during  which  the  minimum  temperature  was  0^  or  2^ 
and  the  maximum  only  9o  to  11^  0.  This  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
about  thirty  days  of  warm  weather.  It  was  during  this  period  of  un- 
usual weather  that  the  perithecia  were  developed  in  sheltered  places. 
In  addition  to  the  interest  which  the  systematic  botanist  will  have  in 
this  discovery,  it  will  also  serve  to  remove  the  fear  of  the  viticulturist 
of  introducing  a  new  American  disease  into  his  vineyard. — ^w,  H.  E. 

A  fungous  disease  aflfecting  wheat  and  barley,  W.  Oarruthers 
{Journ.  Roy.  Agr.  Soe.  of  England,  3  {1892)^  ser.  3,  p.  794).— This  dis- 
ease appeared  in  August  and  spread  rapidly  through  the  fields.  It 
affects  the  heads  of  grain,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  thinly 
dusted  over  with  soot.  The  appearance  of  the  crop  is  not  satisfactory, 
but  the  actual  injury  done  is  not  very  serious,  owing  to  the  part  of  the 
plant  liable  to  the  attack  of  the  fungus  aiid  to  the  fact  that  the  mycel- 
ium usually  does  not  penetrate  very  deeply  into  the  tissues  of  the  host. 
The  dark  brown  fungus  is  called  Scoleeotrichium  graminiSj  Fuckel.  A 
partial  description  is  here  given, 

"  The  densest  masses  of  the  fungus  occurred  between  the  tips  of  the 
inner  glumes;  they  have  also  been  found  growing  upon  masses  of  pollen 
grains  which  still  filled  the  cavity  above  the  grain.  It  was  also  spread 
irregularly  oVer  the  tips  of  the  outer  glumes,  springing  from  the  brown- 
jointed  mycelium  which  was  growing  on  the  surface  of  the  glumes  as 
well  as  penetrating  the  epidermis  and  pushing  its  way  through  the 
glume.  The  fruiting  stems  burst  through  the  epidermis  in  little  tuft« 
arranged  in  linear  series.  These  stems  are  simple,  jointed,  and  in  the 
upper  portion  where  the  spores  are  borne,  somewhat  irregular.  The 
spores  are  either  terminal  or  lateral  on  the  stem,  are  oblong,  oval,  and 
uniseptate.  This  fungus  is  supposed  to  be  the  couidial  stage  of  Spha- 
rella  recutitay  Cooke." 

Numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  get  the  sjMjres  to  ger- 
minate with  a  view  to  studying  the  life  history  of  the  fungus.  Its  occur- 
rence was  reported  from  several  widely  separated  localities. — w.  H.  e. 

Reports  upon  experiments  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
potato  disease,  C.  Whitehead  and  J.  A.  Voelcker  {Journ.  Roy. 
Agr.  Soc.  of  England,  3  {1892),  ser.  3,  pp.  761-783),— Re\iovts  are  made 
of  two  different  series  of  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  i>otato  rot 
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{Phytophtharainfestans)  conducted  during  the  season  of  1892.  The 
tests,  six  in  number,  were  made  at  widely  separated  stations  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  series  was  a  cx>ntinuation  of  experiments  during  the 
previous  year  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  made  a<*.cording  to  the  following 
formula:  Copper  sulphate,  20  pounds;  lime,  10  pounds:  water,  100  gal- 
lons. The  tests  were  made  on  early,  medium,  and  late  varieties,  and 
the  results  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  fungicide. 
The  conclusions  were  as  follows:  (1)  Bordeaux  mixture  lessened  the 
amount  of  disease;  (2)  associated  with  the  lessening  of  the  disease 
was  an  increase  of  the  yield;  (3)  early  treatment  was  the  best;  (4)  late 
applications,  even  after  the  apjiearance  of  the  disease,  prevented  its 
spreading.  The  second  series  was  conducted  upon  an  experimental 
farm.  Tests  were  made  of  soaking  seed  before  planting  in  copper 
sulphate  (2  per  cent  solution)  and  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate 
6  pounds,  potassium  sulphate  6  pounds,  and  water  25  gallons.  In 
both  experiments  the  seed  was  destroyed  or  its  vitality  greatly  re- 
duced. 

In  the  experiments  with  spraying  solutions  two  formulas  for  Bordeaux 
mixture  were  used,  namely,  copper  sulphate  20  pounds,  lime  20  pounds, 
water  100  gallons;  and  copper  sulphate  20  pounds,  lime  20  pounds, 
molasses  20  pounds,  water  100  gallons.  These  formulas  contain  more 
lime  than  is  used  in  this  country.  Tests  were  made  on  early,  medium, 
and  late  varieties,  part  of  each  lot  being  also  treated  with  early  and 
late  applications.  The  amount  of  the  solution  varied  from  100  to  140 
gallons  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  materials  and  application  was  from 
$2.04  to  $2.36  per  acre  for  the  plain  mixture,  and  $2.64  to  $3.20  per 
acre  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  molasses. 

The  season  was  a  poor  one  for  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  none  ap- 
pearing on  some  of  the  check  rows.  Of  the  twelve  varieties  tested 
five  showed  profitable  gains  in  yield  from  the  treatment,  four  showed 
loss,  and  in  three  the  gains  or  losses  were  about  balanced.  In  five  out 
of  seven  cases  the  disease  was  materially  reduced  by  the  use  of  the 
sohitions,  and  in  the  others  it  was  not  increased.  The  conclusions  were 
that  Bordeaux  mixtures  reduced  the  amount  of  disease  and  increased 
the  yield  of  crop;  neither  formula  cured  the  disease  after  it  was  once 
present,  but  both  were  preventives.  The  addition  of  the  molasses 
had  no  effect  beyond  increasing  the  expense  of  the  fungicide. — ^w.  H.  E. 

Potato  cnltore  and  disease  prevention  (Report  of  Wilts^  Unglandy 
Technical  Education  Commiitee^  1892^  pp.  33,  figs.  7). — ^The  subjects  in- 
vestigated were,  (1)  the  value  of  selection  of  seed  varieties  and  methods 
of  planting,  (2)  manurial  values,  and  (3)  the  value  of  the  application  of 
chemicals  for  prevention  of  disease. 

A.11  the  experiments  were  under  the  control  of  a  single  competent 
individual.  They  were  in  three  fields  at  considerable  distance  from 
eacli  othw.  The  fields  contained  43, 17,  and  20  square  rods,  respec- 
tively.   Bach  fidd  was  divided  into  plats  of  1  square  rod.   The  prepara- 
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tion  of  the  soil  and  the  fertilizers  used  were  the  same  on  all  the  plats. 
Duplicate*,  plats  were  treated  for  diseases,  and  great  care  was  taken  to 
avoid  errors.  Analyses  of  the  soils  showed  that  of  the  first  field  to  be 
a  sandy  loam  of  fair  fertility,  of  the  second  nearly  pure  sand,  and  of 
the  third  a  stiff  marl.  The  fertilizers  used  were  soot,  kiln  dust,  guano, 
"potato  manure,"  and  a  complete  chemical  fertil^ier.  Analyses  of  dU 
these  fertilizers  are  given. 

A  meteorological  table  shows  a  total  deficiency  of  1.49  inches  in  rain- 
fall from  March  until  October,  most  of  which  was  during  the  first  four 
months.  The  character  of  the  experiments  is  shown  in  the  following 
statements  regarding  their  results:  Planting  in  rows  30  inches  apart 
and  18  inches  in  the  row  is  best  for  late  varieties,  but  earlier  ones  may 
be  planted  closer;  change  of  seed  is  desirable,  but  condition  is  equally 
important;  sprouts  should  not  be  broken  off  before  the  seed  is  planted; 
early  planting  is  best  for  late  varieties. 

Early  varieties  planted  late  are  more  subject  to  disease.  Large  seed 
18  better  than  small,  and  repays  the  additional  cost.  Uncut  seed  is 
better  than  an  equal  weight  of  cut  seed.  The  value  of  manure  of  differ- 
ent kinds  depends  upon  the  season.  A  heavy  dressing  of  farmyard  ma- 
nure applied  in  the  spring  is  barely  remunerative  on  the  first  year's 
results.  Chemical  manures  should  contain  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  proper  proportions.  Imperfectly  compounded  chemical 
fertilizers  do  not  pay.  Soot  and  kiln  dust  are  barely  remunerative  in 
a  dry  season.  Farmyard  manures  favor  disease  more  than  chemical 
fertilizers. 

In  experimenting  for  the  prevention  of  disease  two  methods  were  em- 
ployed, soaking  the  seed  and  spraying  the  plants.  Seed  was  soakedfor 
twenty-four  hours  in  asolution  made  of  Gpounds  each  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia and  nitrate  of  potash  in  25  gallons  of  water.  The  tests  showed 
that  soaking  seed  in  chemical  solutions  before  planting  is  likely  to  be 
injurious,  especially  to  some  varieties.  For  spraying  the  plants  two 
formulas  of  Bordeaux  nuxture  were  used,  with  and  without  molasses. 
In  this  series  the  indications  were  that  some  varieties  are  more  subject 
to  rot  {Fhytophthora  infestans)  than  others.  Potatoes  should  be  dug  as 
soon  as  ripe,  as  the  disease  may  be  communicated  to  them  while  in  the 
ground. 

Dressings  of  Bordeaux  mixture, while  not  preventing  disease,  greatly 
reduced  the  amount  of  diseased  tubers  and  increased  the  yield  of  sound 
ones.  The  applications  paid  for  their  cost  many  times  over.  In  dry 
seasons  the  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture  is  as  effective  as  that  to  which 
the  molasses  has  been  added. 

The  copper  solutions  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  quality  of  the  tu- 
bers. About  160  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture  was  used  each  time  and 
from  one  to  three  sprayings  were  given.  In  some  places,  though  no 
disease  appeared  even  on  the  untreated  vines,  the  treated  vines  re- 
mained green  and  vigorous  much  longer  than  the  others. — Mr,  h.  b. 
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Bees  in  relation  to  fruit,  J.  H.  Panton  {Ontario  College  8ta.  Bui. 
No,  81^  pp.  4). — In  April,  1892,  tbelegislature  of  Ontario  passed  an  act» 
forbidding  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees  during  tbe  blooming  period  with 
"any  mixture  c^nitaining  Paris  green  or  any  other  poisonous  substance 
injurious  to  bees.''  In  view  of  the  discussion  among  fruit-growers  and 
bee-keepers  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  act,  this  bulletin  gives  informa- 
tion regarding  the  ftinctions  performed  by  bees  in  the  pollination  of 
fruits  and  their  relation  to  the  destruction  of  fruit.  Evidence  is  cited 
to  show  that  spraying  trees  in  bloom  with  Paris  green  is  likely  to  be 
very  injurious  to  bees,  and  in  some  degree  to  the  fruit  as  well. — A.  c.  t. 

Composition  and  digestibility  of  feeding  staffs,  Th.  Dietbioh 
and  J.  KONIG  (pp.  14, 15). — This  lately  published  compendium  is,  for 
convenience  in  handling,  bound  in  two  volumes.  Part  i,  which  fills  the 
first  volume  and  a  portion  of  the  second,  nearly  1,100  pages  in  all,  is 
devoted  to  the  chemical  composition  of  feeding  stuff's,  and  partu,  some 
325  pages,  to  their  digestibility. 

At  the  beginning  of  volume  i,  we  find  after  the  table  of  contents, 
which  occupies  18  pages,  tables  of  the  composition  of  feeding  stuffs, 
filling  896  pages.  In  these  are  given  the  results  of  analysis,  with 
names  of  authors,  and  places  of  original  publication,  and  such  com- 
ments, including  data  as  to  origin,  methods  of  culture,  manuring,  etc., 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  materials  themselves,  as  will  give  great- 
est value  to  the  figures.  Deficiencies  in  the  statements  in  the  origi- 
nal sources  from  which  the  data  are  taken,  have,  so  far  as  practicable, 
been  supplied.  The  authors  have  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  calculat- 
ing the  results  to  dry  substance,  where,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  this 
was  not  done  in  the  original,  thus  making  the  figures  comparable. 

The  materials  are  classified  as  green  fodder,  dry  fodder,  roots  and 
tubers,  grains  and  seeds,  by-product/S,  etc.  The  subdivisions  are  such 
as  to  be  at  once  convenient  and  useftil.  For  instance,  the  chapter  on 
meadow  hay  and  aftermath  includes  twenty-eight  tables.  The  first 
gives  a  general  view  of  the  composition  of  these  materials;  in  the  others 
distinctions  are  made  between  hay  from  natural  meadows,  hay  from  arti- 
ficial meadows,  hay  from  mountains  and  valleys,  from  woods,  moors, 
and  marshes,  and  hays  produced  under  different  conditions  of  soil, 
climate,  and  culture,  and  cut  atdifferent  periods  of  growth.  In  like 
manner  tables  for  the  comi)osition  of  milk,  which  fill  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pages,  are  arranged  so  as  to  distinguish  not  only 
between  the  milk  of  cows,  goats,  sheep,  mares,  asses,  swine,  and  buf- 
faloes, but  also  the  variations  with  breed,  age,  individuality,  period  of 
lactation,  feeding,  care,  and  methods  of  milking,  and  the  composition 
of  cream  and  of  skimmed  milk  as  produced  in  various  methods  of  dairy 
practice.  While  the  material  thus  compiled  was  going  through  the 
press,  a  process  which  occupied  several  years,  new  data  were  accumu- 
lating which  are  put  together  in  a  supplement  of  over  one  hundred 
pages. 
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The  aualyses  thus  far  referred  to  are  those  which  have  been  made 
by  methods  now  in  common  use,  and  can,  therefore,  be  conveniently 
com]>ared.  But  the  authors  have  improved  the  opportunity  to  collate 
earlier  analyses  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  historical  summary  of 
analytical  niertiods,  from  those  used  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  pioneer 
chemist,  in  this  direction,  to  those  now  employed  by  the  Association  of 
German  Experiment  Staticms.  The  tabular  statements  include  the 
analyses  of  Davy  in  1810,  Horsford  and  Crocker  in  1846,  Anderson  in 
1863,  and  others.  The  historical  development  of  this  kind  of  inquiry 
is  still  further  illustrated  by  quotation  of  the  tabular  compilations  of 
aualyses  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  commencing 
with  those  of  Davy  in  1810  and  including  those  of  Sprengel  in  1830; 
Fresenius  in  1847  j  Boussingault  in  1850;  Hennings  in  1852;  Emil 
WolflPs  first  table,  which  was  published  in  his  N^aturgesetzlichen  Orund- 
lagen  des  Ackerbaues  in  1856,  and  for  comparison  his  table  in  the  Land- 
wirtJischaftliche  Kalendar  for  1890.  Lastly  follow  Julius  Kiihn's  tables 
of  composition  and  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs.  The  first  part  of  the 
work  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  estimating  the  money 
values  of  feeding  stuffs,  a  subject  to  which  the  experiment  stations, 
farmers,  and  dealers  in  Germany  have  given  much  attention. 

The  second  part  gives  a  no  less  exhaustive  and  admirable  summary 
of  the  available  information  regarding  the  digestibility  of  feeding 
stuffs  as  based  upon  the  results  of  experimental  inquiry  up  to  the 
present  time.  As  the  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs  by  different  ani 
mals  under  varying  c(mditions  calls  for  more  experimental  research 
than  the  chemical  composition  there  is  more  discussion  in  connection 
with  the  tables  in  which  the  experimental  data  are  recapitulated. 
The  tabular  statements  of  results  of  experiments  on  the  digestion  of 
feeding  stuffs  by  domestic  animals  give  the  comi)08ition  of  the  mate- 
rials ffed  and  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  obtained,  and  are  accompa- 
nied by  citations  of  sourc^^s  and  such  coUarteral  data  as  are  essential. 
A  large  number  of  tables  in  succe^ing  chapters,  supplemented 
by  clear  and  brief  discussions,  summarize  the  results  of  experi- 
mental inquiry  regarding  the  effects  of  various -factors  upon  diges- 
tion. Among  these  factors  are  the  species,  breed,  and  individuality  of 
the  animal,  and  the  work  done  by  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  amounts  of  fodder  materials  and  their  character  as  affected  by  con- 
dition (green  or  dry),  the  age  or  period  of  development  of  the  plants, 
manner  of  curing,  storage,  and  prexiaration  for  use,  including  cutting, 
steaming,  etc.  The  results  of  experiments  on  the  effects  of  concen- 
trated feeding  stuffs  and  of  potatoes  and  roots  upon  the  digestion  of 
crude  fodders  are  summarized.  The  available  data  are  given  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  salt,  alcohol,  and  aromatic  substances  upon  digestion. 
The  digestion  of  mineral  substances  is  treated  as  a  special  topic.  The 
methods  and  results  of  experiments  on  digestion  by  the  artifteal  metliod 
are  discussed  with  clearness  and  precision.  To  round  out  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  the  duration  of  the  process  of  digestion  by  domestio 
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animals,  the  process  itself,  and  the  influence  of  metabolic  products  in 
the  calculation  of  digestion  coeffi(*Jents  are  appropriately  discussed. 
In  this  part  of  the  work  an  appendix  was  also  necessary  for  results 
published  while  the  first  manuscript  was  being  printed. 

The  natural  outcome  of  such  a  compilation  is  a  final  series  of  three 
tables  in  which  the  most  reliable  results  are  summarized.  The  first 
gives  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  nutrients,  including  maximum, 
minimum,  and  average  figures,  and  distinguishing  between  results  ob- 
tained with  ruminants,  with  horses,  and  with  swine. 

The  second  gives  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  percentage  com- 
iwsition  (including  crude  protein  and  actual  albuminoids),  and  esti- 
mated percentages  of  digestible  nutrients  of  a  large  number  of  feeding 
stuffs.  Estimates  of  feeding  and  manurial  values  as  based  upon  mar- 
ket prices  in  Germany  are  appended.    This  table  fills  120  pages. 

The  third  table,  of  42  pages,  is  devoted  to  data  regarding  the  nitro- 
genous ingredients  of  feeding  stuffs.  It  gives  averages  for  albuminoid 
nitrogen,  non-albuminoid  nitrogen,  and  nitrogen  not  digested  by  the 
artificial  method.  The  quantities  are  expressed  in  percentages  of  dry 
substance  and  total  nitrogen. 

An  illustration  of  the  completeness  of  the  work  is  found  in  the  final 
table.  The  German  experiment  stations  have  been  led  to  investigate 
the  degree  of  rancidity  of  fats  in  feeding  stuffs  as  an  indication  of 
either  the  freshness  of  the  latter  or  the  amount  of  decomposition  and 
consequent  deterioration  in  value  which  they  have  undergone.  These 
investigations  have  mostly  been  undertaken  within  a  short  time  past, 
but  the  results  which  were  available  when  the  last  pages  of  the  work 
were  going  through  the  press  are  recapitulated  in  a  table  at  the  end. 

The  second  volume  closes  with  an  alphabetical  index  of  33  pages, 
which,  with  the  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  two 
volumes,  makes  a  complete  and  easy  means  of  reference  to  the  topics 
in  this  immense  but  most  orderly  compilation  of  results  of  inquiry. — 
w.  o.  A. 

Eflfect  of  increased  or  decreased  consumption  of  food  and  of 
the  addition  of  certain  salts  on  the  digestibility  of  the  food  nu- 
trients, H.  Weiske  {Landw.  Vers,  Stat,  41^  pp.  145-164). — ^In  previous 
experiments  the  author  has  shown  that  the  effect  of  either  acid  sodium 
phosphate  or  sodium  citrate  added  to  oats  fed  alone  to  rabbits  was  to 
diminish  both  the  amount  of  food  consumed  and  the  increase  in  live 
weight,  and  to  affect  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bones;  and  that  a 
ration  of  oats  alone  was  not  adapted  to  young  rabbits.  When  either 
calcium  carbonate  or  hay  was  added  to  the  oats,  the  rabbits  developed 
normally;  and  when  sodium  phosphate  was  added  to  a  ration  of  hay 
and  oats  no  disadvantageous  eff*ects  developed  for  a  long  time.  The 
addition  of  calcium  carbonate  to  oats  was  found  to  have  little,  if  any 
effect  on  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  material  digested.* 


•  Landw.  Jahrb.,  21,  p.  791;  E.S.R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  437. 
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In  continuing  these  experiments  tlie  effect  was  studied  of  additions 
of  calcium  phosphate^  acid  sodium  phosphate,  and  sodium  citrate  on 
the  digestibihty  of  oats.  The  same  oats  were  used  as  in  the  trial  with 
calcium  carbonate  previously  reported.  The  trials  were  with  rabbits. 
The  coefficients  of  digestibility  found  were  as  follows: 

Digestibility  of  oats  alone  and  combined  with  various  salts. 


Or^nio 
matter. 

Crude 
protein. 

Crude 
fat. 

Crude 
cellulose. 

free 
extract. 

Crude 
ash. 

Oftts  alone 

Per  cent. 
82.3 
7H.9 
86.2 
84.9 
81.8 

Percent. 
92.6 
9U.2 
86.6 
87.6 
88.0 

Per  cent 
93.1 
88.0 
89.8 
95.3 
95.0 

Percent 
34.6 
23.4 
56.3 
46.6 
87.8 

PereenL 
85.6 
84.2 
90.1 
89.1 
85.9 

Percent. 

se.o 

Oats  and  caldam  phoBphate 

45.6 

Oats  and  acid  sodruni  phosphate 

Oats  and  sodium  citrate  (No.  1) 

55.1 
60.1 

Oats  and  sodium  citrate  (No.  2) 

54.7 

Except  in  the  case  of  protein,  the  eflfect  of  the  salts  on  the  digesti- 
bility seems  to  be  independent  of  any  general  rule. 

The  coefficient  for  protein  was  invariably  lower  where  salts  were  added^ 
and  especially  so  where  sodium  phosphate  or  citrate  was  added.  To  far- 
ther study  the  eflfect  of  sodium  citrate,  five  rabbits,  all  of  the  same 
litter,  were  fed  no  citrate,  and  later  amounts  of  the  citrate  ranging 
from  0.1  to  0.75  gram  per  day.  The  results  were  not  very  conclusive, 
but  the  author  believes  the  effects  of  the  citrate  were  apparent.  Indi- 
viduality seemed  to  play  an  important  part.  The  two  rabbits  receiving 
no  citrate  and  0.75  gram  of  citrate  were  killed  after  forty-nine  days' 
feeding.  The  percentages  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime  in  the  blood  ash 
were  noticeably  lower  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit  receiving  0.76  gram  of 
the  citrate,  which  agrees  with  the  observation  of  W.  Beckmann,  that 
the  consumption  of  sodium  citrate  tends  to  withdraw  the  potash, 
soda,  and  lime  from  the  body. 

The  coefficients  found  when  oats  were  fed  alone  in  these  two  trials 
and  in  the  former  trial*  are  compared  in  the  following  table: 

Digestibility  of  oais  when  fed  in  varying  amounts. 


Amount  of  oats  eaten. 


03. 5  grams 
84. 5  grams, 
52.0  grams 


Organic 
matter. 


Percent 
64.3 
77.0 
82.3 


Crude 
protein. 


Per  cent. 
66.8 
81.3 
92.6 


Crude 
fat. 


Percent. 
93.6 
94.7 
93.1 


Crude 
cellulose. 


Percent 
19.6 
10.4 
34.7 


Nitrogen 

free 
extract. 


Percent 
67.9 
84.2 
86.5 


Crude 
ash. 


Percent- 
20.3 
50.8 
59.9 


With  the  exception  of  crude  fat  and  cellulose,  the  rate  of  digestibility 
is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oats  eaten.  The  diflferences 
are  very  noticeable,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  oats  were 
all  from  the  same  lot  and  that  the  only  difference  in  food  or  treatment 
was  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  oats  eaten.    Evidently  the  digestion 


•  Landw.  Jahrb.,  21,  p.  796;  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  439. 
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was  more  thorough  when  the  smaller  ration  was  given.  The  result  is 
considered  quite  remarkable,  for  although  similardiflferences  have  been 
observed  by  the  author  and  by  E.  von  Wolff  with  sheep,  the  differences 
have  always  been  very  much  smaller.  Another  interesting  point  is, 
that  while  the  digestion  coefficient  for  protein  was  about  20  per  cent 
higher  by  the  artificial  than  by  the  natural' method  when  the  larger 
amount  of  oats  was  fed,  the  reverse  was  true  when  the  smaller  amount 
was  fed,  although  the  difference  between  the  two  was  less  than  before — 
92.6  per  cent  by  the  natural  method  and  88.43  per  cent  by  the  artificial 
method.  Pei>sin  solution  alone  was  used  in  the  artificial  digestion.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  author  these  results  all  go  to  show  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  artificial  digestion  gives  the  maximum  coefficient  of  diges- 
tibility, and  that  the  results  can  only  be  expected  to  agre^  with  those 
obtained  in  natural  digestion  when  all  the  conditions  of  food,  mastica- 
tion, digestion,  etc.,  are  perfectly  normal,  and  when  the  ability  of  the 
animal  to  resorb  the  nutrients  is  intense. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Effect  of  rations  of  varjring  nutritive  ratios  on  the  secretion 
of  milk,  and  the  digestibility  of  chlorophyll  and  waz-like  sub- 
stances, R.  KoCHS  and  Ramm  (Landw.  Jahrb.y  21^  pp.  809-838). — In 
this  experiment  three  cows  of  as  many  different  breeds  were  fed  in 
four  periods  of  about  a  month  each,  with  intermediate  periods.  Rowen 
hay,  wheat  straw,  and  beets  were  fed  throughout  the  trial,  with  brew- 
ers' grains  and  peanut  cake  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  the  nutri- 
tive ratio  1:8.19  in  the  first,  1:6.42  in  the  second,  1:4.31  in  the  third, 
and  1 : 8.19  in  the  fourth  period.  The  ration  was  the  same  for  the  first 
and  last  periods.  All  three  rations  contained  practically  the  same 
amount  of  dry  matter  and  very  nearly  equal  amounts  of  digestible  non- 
nitrogenous  materials. 

The  cows  were  milked  three  times  daily,  and  analyses  maile  daily  of 
the  mixed  milk  of  each  cow.  The  cows  were  weighed  every  day  after 
the  morning's  milking  and  before  watering.  There  was  little  variation 
in  the  weight  from  day  to  day,  the  changes  being  gradual.  There  were 
no  changes  in  the  percentage  of  fat  which  could  be  attributed  to 
changes  in  the  food.  In  the  amount  of  milk  and  the  total  amount  of 
fat,  however,  there  were  marked  changes,  as  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing ti\blc,  which  shows  the  average  yield  for  five  days  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  periods: 
18431— No. 
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Avei-age  daily  yield  ef  milk  and  fat  on  different  rati<m$. 


NntriUve 
ratio. 

Dutch. 

SwiM. 

Angler. 

MUk. 

Ffti. 

MUk. 

Fat. 

Milk.    1    Fat. 

Knd  of  first  D^riocl .- ••••• 

1  : 8. 19 
1  :  5. 42 

Pound*. 
32.40 
36.34 

Pounds. 
1.30 
1.45 

Pound*. 
29.72 
32.36 

Pound*. 
1.05 
1.18 

Poundi.\p<mnd9. 
30.62  1         0.90 

Begluning  of  second  period 

32.38  I         0.M 

DiflTorouoc        ••  .  ................. 

-f3.85 

+0.15 

+2.64 

+0.13 

+1.86        +0.O4 

1:5.42 
1:4.31 

Knd  of  second  period 

31.10 
32.37 

1.20 
1.26 

26.36 
27.97 

0.91 
0.96 

27.57            0.T3 

Beginniog  of  third  period 

28.69           0.78 

Difference 

+1.27 

+0.05 

+1.61 

~25.74~ 
23.24 

+0.05 

+L12  1      4-0.05 

1:4.31 
1:&19 

0-77 

End  of  third  neriod 

29.91 
23.80 

2.81 
1.00 

0.97 
0.86 

27.81 

Beginning  of  fourth  period 

24.89  1          0.62 

Difference 

-6.U 

~L31 

-2.60 

-4».U 

-2.92 

— 0.15 

.... 

In  the  case  of  every  cow  the  absolute  yield  of  milk  and  fat  increased 
with  the  increased  consumption  of  protein,  this  increase  being  greatest 
with  the  change  from  the  first  to  the  second  ration.  When  in  the  fourth 
l)eriod  the  cows  were  changed  back  to  the  wider  ration  of  the  first 
period  they  all  shrunk  in  yield  of  milk  and  fat. 

There  was  a  gain  in  weight  on  the  rations  of  the  second  and  third 
periods,  and  a  loss  on  that  of  the  fourth  period,  the  gain  being  greatest 
in  the  second  period.  At  the  dose  of  the  third  period  the  Dutch  and 
Swiss  cows  were  nine  and  ten  months  advanced  in  the  milking  period 
and  the  Angler  six  months. 

The  results  show  that  it  is  possible  by  rich  feeding  to  maintain  the 
yield  of  milk  and  of  fat  well  up  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  lactation ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  is  more  easily  done  when  the  heavy  feeding 
is  begun  early  in  the  period. 

In  connection  with  the  above  experiment  a  study  was  made  of  the 
digestibility  of  the  chlorophyll  and  wax  in  the  hay  fed.  For  tlds  pur- 
l>o8e  the  freshly  voided  manure  was  dried  in  a  thin  layer  in  a  flat  por- 
celain dish  over  a  water  bath,  and  then  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  partial 
vacuum,  and  portions  of  the  ground  residue  extracted  with  ether, 
alcohol,  and  chloroform.  These  extracts  and  others  of  the  hay  fed 
were  examined  under  the  microscope  and  with  a  spectroscope.  The  ab- 
sorption bands^of  the  spectrum  showed  that  in  the  earlier  periods  the 
chlorophyll  in  the  hay  appeared  in  the  manure  in  little  if  any  changed 
condition  even  when  the  food  contained  very  little  chlorophyll.  Al- 
though no  absolutely  quanitative  determinations  were  made,  the  author 
believes  that  the  whole  quantity  of  chlorophyll  in  the  hay  was  voided 
in  the  manure.  In  the  third  period,  when  the  proportion  of  protein 
was  highest,  the  chlorophyll  was  more  changed  and  possibly  rendered 
more  capable  of  being  resorbed. 

The  color  of  the  feces  has  been  believed  to  be  largely  due  to  changed 
coloring  matters  of  the  gall,  but  the  absorption  bands  showed  no  traces 
of  such  matei'ials. 
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The  conclasions  of  the  authors  from  this  part  of  the  investigation  are 
that  chlorophyll  and  the  wax-like  substances  accompanying  it  are  wholly 
indigestible;  that  with  very  rich  protein  feeding  the  chlorophyll  is  more 
changed  and  possibly  may  be  more  readily  resorbed ;  and  that  with 
cows  under  normal  conditions  the  coloring  matters  of  the  gall  or 
their  derivatives,  especially  hydrobilirubin,  are  not  excreted  with  the 
manure. — ^B.  w.  A. 

Feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows  in  Denmark,  1891-92 
(Syv  og  tyvende  Beretning  fra  den  kgl.  Veterin,  og  LandbohcjaJc.  Lah,  /. 
landokonom.  Forsog.j  Kjobenhavn,  189:2,  pp.  165), 

SjfHopgis, — ^Two  hundred  and  forty  cows,  selected  from  the  herds  of  eight  different 
estates,  were  inclnded  in  the  experiments  each  year.  Rations  containing  vary- 
ing proportions  of  grain  feed  (barley  and  oats)  and  oil  cakes  (one  third  palm- 
nnt  meal,  one  third  rape-seed  cake,  one  third  sunflower-seed  cake)  were  com- 
pared. There  was  no  change  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk  with  the 
different  rations,  while  the  q^jantity  of  milk  increased  with  the  heavier  oil-cake 
feeding.  The  feeding  of  oil  cakes  as  a  part  of  the  ration  for  milch  cows  proved 
profitable. 

The  experiments  reported  in  this  article  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  a 
series  conducted  by  the  Danish  State  Experiment  Station  for  the  study 
of  the  comparative  value  of  certain  feeding  stuffs  for  milk  production. 
The  plan  of  the  experiment  was  as  follows:  The  station  arranged  with 
the  owners  of  eight  different  dairy  farms  to  have  thirty  cows  on  each 
form  placed  at  its  disposal  for  experimental  purposes.  The  cows 
were  to  be  fed  according  to  the  plan  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  sta- 
tion officers  and  the  owners  of  the  animals,  and  the  feed/^  well  as  the 
milk  from  eatoh  cow,  was  to  be  weighed  and  analyzed.  An  officer  of 
the  station  supervised  the  experiments  on  each  two  farms  and  was 
present  on  each  of  these  farms  during  half  of  the  experimental  periods 
to  superintend  the  weighing  of  the  cows  and  of  the  feed  and  product, 
as  well  as  the  sampling  and  analysis  of  the.  product. 

The  cows  were  attended  by  a  "  feeder  master  ^  appointed  by  the  sta- 
tion, who  gave  his  entire  attention  to  this  business.  He  was  present 
at  each  milking  five  days  out  of  every  ten-day  period,  weighed  the 
milk  from  each  individual  cow,  and,  as  a  check,  that  from  each  lot  into 
which  the  cows  were  divided.  He  further  attended  to  the  sampling  of 
the  milk  to  be  analyzed  on  the  farm  by  the  station  assistant,  and  took 
the  samples  of  milk  from  each  lot,  which  were  forwarded  to  the  station 
laboratory  for  analysis. 

The  cows  in  each  herd  were  grouped  into  three  lots  of  ten  each. 
This  division  into  lots  took  place  during  a  preliminary  feeding  period, 
lasting  from  twenty  to  forty  days,  in  which  all  the  cows  received  the 
same  food  and  were  studied  individually.  Great  care  was  taken  to 
make  the  lots  perfectly  uniform  as  regards  milk  yield  and  production  of 
fat,  as  well  as  live  weight,  age,  time  since  calving,  and  rate  of  decrease 
in  milk  yield.    The  success  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  different  lots 
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is  illastrated  by  the  foUowiDg  data  for  the  cows  in  the  exx>eriincut  at 
the  estate  Bregentved  in  1891 : 

StaHaHcs  for  cows  in  experiment  at  Bregentved,  1891, 


Lot  A. 


Lots. 


LotCw* 


ATSrage  daily  mUk  yield  per  cow,  poapils  . 

ATorage  daily  fat  prodactlon,  kviiit  * 

Average  live  weight,  pounds 

Average  age  of  cows,  years 

Average  days  from  calvixig 


27.0 
85.0 
861 
8.9 


26.9 
85.5 
865 
8.7 
81 


27.0 
85.4 
873 
8.7 


*  1  kvint  =  xiff  Danish  pound  =  4.98  grams. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  at  all  the  estates.  If  less  uniform  lots 
were  secured  on  the  first  grouping,  new  groupings  were  made  until  the 
desired  close  agreement  was  reached. 

The  difficulty  encountered  in  the  proper  grouping  of  the  cows  as  re- 
gards their  milk  yield  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  two  lots 
giving  a  similar  quantity  of  milk  when  the  grouping  is  made  may  de- 
crease in  milk  yield  at  a  different  rate  and  after  some  time  become 
decidedly  uneven.  This  was  guarded  against  by  observing  the  rate 
of  decrease  in  milk  yield  of  each  cow  during  the  preliminary  feeding, 
and  taking  the  data  obtained  into  account  in  the  final  grouping  of  the 
cows. 

The  experiment  proper  was  commenced  ten  days  after  the  final 
grouping.  The  feed  given  all  the  cows  during  the  preliminary  feeding 
was  continued  throughout  the  experiment  for  one  of  the  lots  (lot  B). 
The  grain  ration  for  each  lot  was  as  follows :  Lot  A,  three  fourths  grain 
mixture  and  one  fourth  oil  cake;  lot  B,  one  half  of  the  same  grain 
mixture  and  one  half  oil  cake;  and  lot  G,  one  fourth  grain  mixture  and 
three  fourths  oil  cake.  The  grain  mixture  was  two  thirds  oats  and 
one  third  barley.  The  oil  cake  was  a  mixture  of  one  third  palm-nut 
meal,  one  third  rape-seed  cake,  and  one  thiM  sunflower-seed  cake.  All 
of  the  lots  received  in  addition  ruta-bagas,  hay,  and  straw. 

The  grain  feed  given  varied  between  6  and  8.4  pounds  on  the  differ- 
ent estates,  the  relation  of  grain  to  oil  cake  and  of  concentrated  feed 
to'  coarse  fodder  remaining  the  same  throughout  the  experiment,  except 
the  straw,  which  was  fed  ad  libitum.  The  quantity  of  rutabagas  fed 
varied  on  the  different  farms,  ranging  between  20  and  40  x>ounds  per 
day  per  animal,  but  the  quantity  fed  on  e<ach  farm  remained  the  same 
throughout  the  expei'iment. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  daily  rations  fed  to  the  different 
lots  during  the  experiment  of  1892  at  Bregentved  estate,  and  illus- 
trates the  system  of  feeding  adox)tcd: 
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Lot  A. 

LotB. 

LotC. 

Mixe<1  grain 

Poundi, 
6 
2 

20 
8 

16 

Poundi. 
4 
4 

20 
8 

16 

Poundi. 
2 

(Hlcako    

6 

Riita-biiffaa 

20 

Hay..... 

3 

&tmw  ted  ad  libitum 

16 

The  experiment  proper  (first  period)  lasted  for  about  three  months. 
After  an  intermission  of  ten  days  the  feeding  was  continued  for  about 
two  months  longer  (second  period)  to  study  the  atlereflfects  of  the  ra- 
tions fed  during  the  first  i)eriod  and  to  determine  how  far  the  effort  to 
separate  the  cows  into  even  lots  had  been  successful.  During  this 
second  period  all  the  cows  were  fed  alike,  receiving  the  same  feed  that 
was  given  to  all  during  the  preliminary  experiment  and  to  lot  B 
throughout  the  experiment. 

Three  different  methods  of  analysis  were  adopted  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  richness  of  the  milk,  viz.,  the  determination  of  the  cream 
content  of  the  milk  of  the  individual  cows  by  Fjord's  centrifugal 
method,  the  determination  of  fat  in  the  mixed  milk  from  each  lot  by 
Soxhlet's  aerometric  method,  and  by  gravimetric  chemical  analysis. 
The  cream  test  and  Soxh let's  test  were  made  on  each  farm,  while  the 
gravimetric  analyses  were  made  at  the  station  laboratory  in  Copen- 
hagen. 

The  following  are  the  averages  of  all  the  analyses  for  both  years  and 
for  all  herds: 

Average  percentage  of  fat  in  milk,  1891  and  189$, 


By  SoxhleCs  method . 
Byj        •         •         - 
By< 


By  gravimetric  amilyais. . 
ite«t(ijord).... 


Pieliminary  period. 


Lot  A.    LotB.    LotC. 


Peret. 
3.28 
8.22 
4.68 


Peret. 
3.26 
3.20 
4.66 


Peret. 
3.26 
3.23 
4.06 


Period  I. 


Lot  A.    LotB.    LotC. 


Peret. 
3.22 
8.20 
4.74 


Peret. 
3.20 
8.17 
4.66 


Peret. 
3.22 
3.20 
4.67 


Period  XL 


Lot  A.    LotB.    Lot  C. 


Peret. 
8.28 
8.32 
4.91 


PereU 
8.26 
8.31 
4.90 


Peret. 
3.28 
8.81 
4.91 


As  in  the  experiments  of  previous  years  it  was  found  that  any  of  the 
three  methods  gave  uniform  results  and  may  be  adopted  for  a  compari- 
son of  the  influence  of  the  feed  on  the  milk. 

The  influence  of  the  different  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  on  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  the  milk,  on  the  live  weight  of  the  cows,  and  on 
the  consumption  of  straw  for  the  different  herds  is  shown  in  detailed 
tables  covering  more  than  80  pages  of  the  bulletin. 

Composition  of  the  milk. — ^The  following  table  gives  in  a  condensed 
form  the  average  chemical  composition  of  the  uiilk  for  the  different  lots 
during  the  whole  experiment. 
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Average  compoeition  of  the  milk  of  different  lots  of  cow$. 


Preliminary  period: 

Water 

Fat 

Casein  and  albumen. . . 

Milk  sugar 

Ash 

Period  I: 

Water 

Fat 

Casein  and  albumen . . . 

Milk  sugar 

Ash..... 

Period  II: 

Water 

Fat 

Casein  and  albumen. . . 

Milk  sugar 

Ash 


Experiment  of  1801. 


Lot  A, 
ioil 
oake. 


Peret. 

88.01 
3.31 
3.01 
4.90 
0.77 

88.03 
3.24 
3.06 
4.80 
0.77 

87.75 
3.37 
3.24 
4.85 
0.77 


LotB, 
ioil 
cake. 


Peret. 
88.06 
3.20 
2.97 
4.93 
0.75 

88.03 
3.23 
3.07 
4.01 
0.75 

87.78 

3.34 

3.23 

4.87 

.    0.76 


LotC, 
|oil 
cake. 


Pfret 
88.06 
3.30 
2.96 
4.92 
0.76 

88.10 
3.24 
3.03 
4.84 
0.76 

87.80 
3.35 
3.10 
4.85 
0.77 


Experiment  of  1892.      Average  of  two  years. 


Lot  A, 
ioil 
cake. 


Peret 
88.25 
8.13 
2.97 
4.91 
0.74 

88.17 
3.16 
3.02 
4.90 
0.76 

87.90 
3.28 
3.23 
4.75 
0.77 


LotB, 
I  oil 
cake. 


Peret. 

88.31 
3.12 
2.97 
4.88 
0.74 


3.11 
3.01 
4.85 
0.70 

87.90 
3.28 
3.22 
4.72 
0.77 


LotC, 
ioil 
cake. 


PereU 
88.27 
3.15 
2.99 
4.85 
0.74 

88.21 
3.16 
3.05 
4.81 


87.91 
3.28 
3.24 
4,71 
0.77 


Lot  A, 
ioil 
cake. 


Peret, 
88.13 
3.22 
2.99 
4.90 
0.76 

88.10 
3.20 
3.04 
4.90 
0.77 

87.83 
8.32 
3.24 
4.80 
0.77 


LotB, 
ioil 
cake. 


LotC, 
foil 
cake. 


Peret 
88.19 
3.20 
2.96 
4.91 
0.74 

88.15  I 
3.17 
3.04 
4.88  I 
0.76  I 

87.84  I 
3.31 
3.23 
4.79 
0.77 


Peret. 
88.17 
3.23 
2.97 
4.88 
0.75 

88.10 
3.20 
3.04 
4.82 
0.77 

87.86 
3.31 
3.22 
4.78 
0.77 


It  is  plain  from  the  above  results  that  the  change  in  the  concentrated 
food  during  period  i  did  not  cause  any  material  change  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  milk.  By  comparing  the  d<nta  for  the  casein  and 
albumen,  and  for  the  milk  sugar  during  the  difi'erent  i^eriods,  we  find 
a  small  increase  in  the  former  components  and  a  small  decrease  in  the 
milk  sugar  for  the  lots  B  and  C  compared  with  lot  A,  but  this  diflfer. 
ence,  which  does  not  exceed  0.03  per  cent,  does  not  appear  in  the 
average  figures  for  all  estates,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  is  acci- 
dental. 

The  experimenters  give  the  following  summary  of  their  work  in  this 
line  during  the  past  five  years : 

"  In  the  comparative  feeding  trials  with  milch  cows  now  conducted 
for  five  successive  years,  in  which  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  cows  (divided  into  one  hundred  and  twelve  lots,  on  nine  farms  in 
different  parts  of  our  country)  have  been  included,  barley  and  oats 
have  been  compared  with  rutabagas,  and  with  oil  cake,  grain  and  oil 
cake  have  been  compared  with  rutabagas,  and  rutabagas  haye  been 
given  as  additional  food,  in  all  cases  it  has  constantly  been  observed 
that  the  changes  made  in  the  food  of  the  cows  have  shown  practically 
no  eflfects  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk.^ 

Milk  yield  of  the  cows, — The  average  quantities  of  milk  produced  per 
cow  in  ten  days  during  the  different  periods  of  the  experiment,  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 


Average  daily  yield  of  milk. 

Experiment  of  1891. 

Experiment  of  1892. 

Average  of  two  years. 

Lot  A, 
i  oil 
cako. 

LotB, 
i  oil 
cake. 

Povndt. 
26.5 
23.2 
10.8 

Lot  C. 
}  oil 
cako. 

Pounds. 
26.5 
23.4 
20.1 

Lot  A,    LotB, 
k  oil       1  oil 
cake,      cake. 

LotC, 
}  oU 
cake. 

Lot  A, 
ioil 
cake. 

LotB, 
k  oU 
cake. 

LotC, 
loO 
cake. 

Preliminary  i)eriod 

Perio<lI 

PeHodll 

Pouudt. 
20.6 
22.0 
19.4 

Pound*.  Pounds. 

25.3  25.4 

21.4  22.6 
20. 1         20. 5 

Pounds}  Pounde. 
25.4        25.9 
2:1.0  1      21.7 
20.2        18  7 

Pound*. 
25,9 
22.9 
20.2 

Pottfuii. 
25.9 
23.4 
20.3 

] 
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The  data  show  that  the  milk  yield  increased  with  the  amount  of  oil 
cake  used  in  the  ration,  the  average  increase  over  lot  A  for  both  years 
being  12  pounds  for  lot  B,  and  17  pounds  for  lot  C.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  increase  from  one  fourth  to  one  half  oil  cake  (A  to  B)  gave  bet- 
ter returns  than  the  increase  in  oil  xjake  from  one  half  to  three  fourths 
(B  to  C),  viz.,  12  pounds  against  6  pounds  daily  per  ten  cows.  The 
gain  in  milk  yield  and  live  weight  from  the  partial  substitution  of  oil 
cake  for  a  mixture  of  barley  and  oat«,  that  is,  from  the  substitution  of 
a  more  nitrogenous  food,  is  expressed  by  the  authors  in  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  average  for  eight  farms  for  two  years: 

Re9ult8  of  inhBtitution  of  oil  cake  for  barley  and  oats  in  raUoH$for  milch  cow8. 


Contparinon  of  lotA  A  and  B :  change  from  ^  to  }  oil  calce,  I 
calciilatext  for  100  poundn  of  oil  cake s 

Compnrifton  of  lot  a  B  and  0;  cliauuu  t'rutii  ^  to}  oil  cnki*,^ 
calciilatetl  Xor  100  poiindn  of  oil  cake S 

ConipariMon  of  loU  Aand  C;  chanjiu  from  ^  to  }  oil  cake,^ 
calculated  for  100  pounds  of  oil  cake 5 


Amount  of 

Change  j 

K)r  cow  in 

ton  days. 

substituted 

forjH'ain 
mixture, 
per  cow  in 

In  milk 
yield. 

In  live 
lot.      ' 

In  straw 
eaten. 

ten  days. 

1 
Pounds.    1  Poundt. 

Poundt. 

Poundt. 

18.5^1  :-}r 

-fO.84 
H4.50 

-  3.8 
—21.0 

w-f^j    laJ' 

—0.01 

4    2.4 

—0.10 

■\  13 

"  ti  tiS" 

4-0.83 
+2.20 

—  1.4 

—  4.0 

For  every  100  pounds  of  oil  cake  substituted  for  the  same  quantity 
of  mixed  grain  there  was  an  increase  of  66  i)ounds  of  milk,  provided 
the  oil  cake  did  not  constitute  more  than  one  half  of  the  grain  ration. 
The  experiment  therefore  showed  the  oil  cake  to  be  of  superior  value 
for  milk  production  to  the  mixture  of  barley  and  oats. 

In  the  second  period,  when  all  of  the  cows  were  fed  alike  (equal 
parts  of  grain  mixture  and  oil  cake),  the  after  eflFect  on  the  milk  yield 
of  the  more  nitrogenous  rations  was  apparent.  This  bears  out  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Dr.  Eamm  in  Landicirthschaftliche  Jahrbiicher  21,  p. 
825,  that  the  influence  of  a  certain  ration  on  milk  production  should  be 
measured  not  only  by  its  immediate  eflfect,  but  also  by  its  after  effect 
during  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  lactation.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  the  result  of  the  Danish  feeding  experiments  with  milch 
cows  during  1887  to  1890,  inclusive,  do  not  show  any  similar  tendency. 

Live  weight. — The  average  changes  in  live  weight  and  in  the  con- 
sumption of  straw  during  the  different  periods  of  the  experiment  are 
summarized  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  average  for  two 
years: 
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Average  diangea  in  live  weight,  and  amount  of  stratv  consumed. 


ProUminary 
period. 

Period  I. 

Period  n. 

live^lht. 

Daily  gain 
or loBS  in 
weight. 

Straw 

oonsumed 

daily. 

Daily  gfiin 

or  loss  in 

weight. 

Straw 

consamed 

daily. 

Lot  A 

PoundM. 
026 
924 
920 

Poundt. 
—0.04 
+0.04 
+0.04 

Pounds. 
11.4 
11.8 
11.6 

Poundt. 
-0.18 
-0.31 
+0.25 

Pounds, 
10.1 

LotJB 

10.3 

LotC 

10.0 

In  the  course  of  tlie  second  period  the  cows  were  turned  out  to  pas- 
ture and  their  concentrated  food  discontinued.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, the  average  yield  and  composition  of  the  milk  on  stall-feeding 
and  on  pasturage  are  here  given.    The  averages  are  for  all  the  herds. 

Average  daily  milJc  yield  and  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  on  stall  feeding  and  on  pasturage. 


Experiment  of 
1891. 


Daily 
milk 
yield. 


Fat  in 
milk. 


Experiment  of 
1802. 


Daily 
milk 
yield. 


Fat  in 
mUk. 


Arerage  of  2  yean. 


Daily 
milk 
yield. 


Fat  in 
milk. 


Lot  A: 

Stnll  feeding. 

Pa8lur.ige ... 
Lotli: 

Stall  feeding. 

Pasturage . . 
LotC: 

Stall  feeding 

Pasturage . . . 


Pounds. 


19.4 
19.4 


19.7 
19.9 


20.2 
20.5 


Peresnt. 


8.82 
8.44 


8.80 
8.40 


8.32 
8.41 


Pounds. 


19.9 
20.4 


20.6 
20.6 


20.4 
20.1 


PeresnL 


8.21 
3.35 


3.20 
8.87 


8.20 
8.37 


Pounds. 


19.6 
19.9 


20.1 
20.3 


20.8 
20.3 


PsreenL 


3.27 
3.40 


3.25 
8.88 


8.28 
8.38 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  yield  of  milk  was  usually  maintained  on  pas- 
turage, with  a  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk. — 

F.  W.  WOLL. 

Efifect  of  food  on  milk  and  bntter,  H.  H.  Dean  ( Ontario  College  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  80 J  Oct.  24y  1692,  pp.  8). — This  experiment  was  made  to  compare 
the  two  following  rations:  Ration  1,  silage  60  pounds,  bran  1  pound, 
hay  5  pounds;  and  ration  2,  silage  50  pounds,  pea  meal  5  i)ounds, 
oatmeal  3  pounds,  barley  meal  2  pounds,  and  hay  6  iiounds,  i.  «., 
with  like  amounts  of  coarse  fodder,  bran  was  compared  with  a  grain 
mixture  of  pea  meal,  oatmeal,  and  barley  meal.  Ration  1  cost  6.35 
cents  and  ration  2, 15.83  cents  per  day.  There  were  two  lots  of  three 
cows  each.  In  the  first  period  of  five  weeks  lot  1  received  ration 
1  and  lot  2  ration  2 ;  then  they  were  reversed  and  fed  for  a  second  period 
of  five  weeks.  The  milk  from  each  cow  was  weighed  morning  and 
evening,  and  a  sample  was  analyzed  on  four  days  of  each  week.  Butter 
was  made  from  the  milk  of  each  lot  twice  weekly,  the  cream  being  raised 
in  cold  deep  setting,  and  sampler  of  the  butter  made  were  rated  and 
analyzed.  Tlie  richer  grain  ration  (No.  2)  increased  the  yield'of  milk, 
but  not  to  a  profitable  degree.    The  cost  of  food  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
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(average  of  both  lots)  w««  B5,S  cents  on  ration  1,  and  $1.18  on  ration 
2  (richer). 

"Both  lots  lost  heavily  in  weight  while  getting  ration  1  and  gained 
considerably  on  the  silage,  meal,  and  hay  (ITo.  2).  The  former  was  not 
sofficient  to  sustain  the  live  weight  of  the  animals  while  giving  milk, 
and  the  other  caused  them  to  lay  on  flesh  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  milk." 

The  extra  grain  "  did  not  affect  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk  to  any 
great  extent,"  and  although  the  milk  from  ration  1  creamed  slightly 
better  than  that  from  ration  2,  "there  appeared  to  be  little  difference 
in  the  average  composition  of  the  butter  produced  on  the  two  rations.'^ 
For  practical  use  the  authors  do  not  recommend  either  of  the  rations 
tried. 

"We  have  found  the  following  ration  to  give  good  results:  60  x>ounds 
of  corn  silage,  G  pounds  of  hay,  4  pounds  of  bran,  and  2  pounds  of  pea 
meal  and  oatmeal  mixed  in  equal  proportions.  If  these  latter  become 
too  high-priced  1  would  recommend  the  use  of  2  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal  (in  place  of  the  bran  or  meal)  per  day  to  each  cow,  when  it  can 
be  bought  for  about  $30  per  ton.'' — e.  w.  a. 

Com  silage  for  making  beef,  T.  Shaw  and  0.  A.  Zavitz  {Ontario 
College  8ta.  Bui.  No.  82,  Oct.  24,  1892,  pp.  8).— The  object  of  the  trial 
was  to  compare  rations  of  silage  and  grain;  silage,  hay,  and  grain; 
and  roots,  hay,  and  grain  for  beef  production.  The  roots  were  turnips 
and  mangel- wurzels;  the  grain  wavS  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  oats,  peas,  and  barley.  Bach  of  these  rations  was  fed  to  one  lot  of 
steers  from  December  16  to  May  13,  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  Lot 
1  received  silage  ad  libitum^  lot  2,  30  pounds  of  silage  and  cut  hay  ad 
libitum;  and  lot  3,  45  pounds  of  sliced  roots  and  cut  hay  ad  libitum. 
The  animals  in  each  lot  received  10  pounds  of  grain  per  head  daily. 
One  animal  in  lot  1  died  and  one  in  lot 2  was  "off  feed"  for  some  time. 
On  account  of  tliis  the  results  are  considered  for  one  steer  in  each  lot. 
The  average  daily  gain  of  lot  1  was  1.89  pounds;  of  lot  2,  1.35  i>ounds, 
and  of  lot  3, 1.62  pounds.  Valuing  the  oats  at  26  cents,  peas  at  50 
cents,  barley  at  40  cents,  and  sliced  roots  at  6  cents  per  bushel,  with 
hay  at  $9,  and  silage  at  $1.75  per  ton,  the  total  cost  of  food  for  lot  1 
was  $19.60;  for  lot  2,  $21.06,  and  for  lot  3,  $25.86.  The  steers  were 
bought  at  4  cents  and  sold  at  5J  cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  attendance  and  the  value  of  the  manure,  there  was 
a  profit  with  lot  1  of  $24.98;  with  lot  2,  $20.66,  and  with  lot  3,  $17.61  per 
head. 

"These  experiments  have  made  it  pretty  clear  that  silage  and  grain 
only  do  not  furnish  a  ration  that  is  altogether  safe  in  finishing  beef 
cattle;  and  second,  they  have  proved  in  a  comparative  sense  the  great 
safety  in  feeding  a  ration  of  which  roots  is  an  important  factor.  Our 
advicTe,  therefore,  in  the  meantime,  to  those  who  are  growing  roots  for 
this  purpose  would  be  to  continue  to  grow  them,  and  to  grow  corn  in 
addition  where  this  is  practicable." — E.  w.  A. 
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Peanut  cake  as  a  feeding  material  for  cattle,  J.  A.  Yoelckeb 
(Journ.  Roy.  Agr.  ISoc.  of  England^  3  {189J2),  ser,  5,  pp,  727-730). — An  ex- 
periment was  made  at  the  Wobiirn  Experimental  Farm  to  compare  pea- 
nut cake  at  $40.72  per  ton  with  bean  meal  at  $45.80,  for  steers.  Each 
materia]  was  fed  in  a  grain  ration  with  equal  parts  of  oats  «nd  barley^ 
and  the  animals  received  besides  45  pounds  of  roots  and  15  i>onnds  of 
clover-hay  chatt*  per  head.  The  trial  laste<l  one  hundred  and  seven 
days.  The  average  daily  gain  in  weight  per  head  was  2.19  pounds  for 
the  lot  on  the  peanut-cake  ration  and  2.01  pounds  for  the  lot  on  the 
bean-meal  ration.  "The  peanut  cake,  therefore,  proved  to  be  a  useful 
feeding  material  for  cattle  and  to  have  a  feeding  value  just  about  equal 
to  that  of  beans." — e.  w.  a. 

Experiments  in  the  feeding  of  steers,  J.  W.  Eobebtson  {Cen- 
tral Experimental  Farm  BuL  No,  16,  Nov,,  1892,  pp.  16.) — ^Two  experi- 
ments are  reported.  The  first  was  commenced  in  December,  1890,  with 
six  two-year-old  steers.  Shorthorn  grades,  divided  into  three  uniform 
lots.  From  December  1  to  29  all  were  fed  alike.  From  this  date  until 
May  18  the  lots  were  fed  as  follows:  Lot  1,  silage  20  pounds,  hay  10 
pounds,  roots  20  pounds,  and  grain;  lot  2,  hay  20  pounds,  ix)ot8  40 
pounds,  find  grain;  and  lot  3,  silage  50  pounds  and  grain.  The  grain 
was  alike  for  all,  and  was  a  mixture  of  oil  cake,  cotton-seed  meal,  peas, 
and  barley.  Each  lot  also  received  5  pounds  of  cut  straw.  The  roots 
were  turnips  and  mangel-wurzels.  During  the  20  weeks  of  feeding, 
the  steers  on  corn  silage  and  grain  (lot  3)  gained  212  and  221  pounds, 
respectively,  as  against  179  and  188  pounds  for  the  lot  on  hay,  roots, 
and  grain  (lot  2),  and  128  and  182  pounds  for  the  lot  on  hay,  roots,  silage, 
and  grain.  At  the  current  market  prices  of  feeding  stuflfs,  viz,  hay, 
$8,  roots  $4,  straw  $4,  oil  cake  and  cotton -seeil  meal  $30,  peas  $20,  and 
silage  $1.40  per  ton,  the  cost  of  food  per  hea<l  per  day  was  $15.58  for 
lot  1  (hay,  roots,  silage,  and  grain),  $19.23  for  lot  2  (hay,  roots,  and  grain), 
and  $11.09  for  lot  3  (silage  and  grain). 

"A  ration  of  which  the  bulky-fodder  portion  was  mainly  corn  silage 
was  more  profitable  for  the  fattening  of  steers  thjin  a  ration  of  which 
the  bulky -fodder  portion  was  mainly  or  wholly  hay  and  roots." 

This  experiment  was  repeated  in  1891  and  1892,  using  three  lots  of 
two-year-old  steers,  and  feeding  for  eighteen  weeks.  The  grain  was  a 
mixture  of  oil  cake,  peas,  and  barley.  As  before,  the  largest  gains 
were  given  by  the  lot  on  silage  and  grain.  Valuing  the  silage  at  $2 
and  the  other  materials  as  before,  "  the  cost  for  feed  consumed  per  100 
pounds  of  increase  in  live  weight  was  62.95  i>er  cent  greater  for  lot  2 
(hay,  roots,  and  grain  meal)  and  48.32  per  cent  greater  for  lot  1  (hay, 
roots,  corn  silage,  and  grain)  than  it  was  for  lot  3  (corn  silage  and 
grain.)" 

The  two-year-old  steers  fed  for  three  months  on  silage  50  pounds, 
straw  5  pounds,  and  frozen  wheat  G  pounds,  "gained  in  weight  an 
average  of  159  pounds  per  head,  and  consumed  on  an  .average  59.88 
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pounds  of  feed  per  head  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  9.32  cents  per  head  per 
day.    The  frozen  wheat  was  valued  at  35  cents  per  bushel.'' 

Four  three-year-old  steers,  averaging  1,251  powuis  per  head  in 
weight,  were  divided  into  two  lots  and  fed  for  eighteen  weeks  on  afaiffe 
alone  and  with  grain  composed  of  oil  cake,  peas,  and  barley,  2  pounds  of 
each.  The  amount  of  silage  fed  was  the  same  for  both  lots.  Tlie  steers 
on  silage  and  grain  gained  155  and  102  xK)unds,  respectively,  and  those 
on  silage  alone  7  and  60  pounds,  respectively. 

Two  lots  of  yearling  steers  were  fed  ad  libitum  on  silage,  roots,  straw, 
and  grain  from  December  1  to  April  5,  one  lot  in  a  cold  shed  and  the 
other  in  the  stable. 

"From  this  single  test,  it  is  not  evident  that  there  was  an  appreciable 
difference  in  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  steers  or  in  the  quantity 
of  food  consumed,  which  was  due  to  the  place  or  manner  of  feeding — 
stable  V8.  shed  and  tied  vs,  loose." 

Two  lots  of  calf  steers  were  fed  ad  libitum  for  eighteen  weeks  on  cut 
hay,  roots,  and  grain,  and  on  silage  and  grain.  There  was  one  Short- 
horn and  one  Quebec-Jersey  in  each  lot.  The  gains  on  hay,  roots,  and 
graiu  were  slightly  larger,  but  the  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  was 
also  larger  than  on  silage  and  grain.  The  Shorthorn  in  each  case  made 
the  larger  and  cheaper  gain  in  weight. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  above  experiments  with  calves, 
yearlings,  two-year-olds,  and  three-year-olds,  the  following  conclusions 
are  deduced: 

"  (1)  The  cost  for  feed  consumed  per  100  pounds  of  increase  in  live 
weight  was  lowest  in  the  case  of  calf  steers,  viz,  $4.89  per  100  pounds. 

(2)  The  cost  for  feed  consumed  per  100  pounds  of  inci-ease  in  live 
weight  was  84.83  per  cent  greater  by  the  three-year-old  steers  than  by 
the  two-year-old  steers. 

(3)  The  original  weight  of  the  two-year-old  steers  was  enhanced  in 
value  per  i)ound  quite  as  much  by  the  feeding  for  eighteen  weeks  as 
was  the  original  weight  of  the  three-year-old  steers. 

(4)  The  original  weight  of  the  yearling  and  calf  steers  was  not  en- 
hanced in  value  per  pound  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the  feeding  for 
eighteen  weeks. — e.  w.  a. 

Barley  and  malt  as  food  for  sheep,  J.  A.  Yoelgker  {Journ.  Roy, 
Agr.  JSoe,  of  England^  3  (1892)^  set.  3j  'pp.  716-723), — In  an  expw^imeut  at 
the  Wobum  Experimental  Farm  in  1882-'83  it  was  found  that  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  feeding  value  of  barley  and  of  the  malt  and  malt  dust 
from  a  like  quantity  of  barley  was  very  small.  In  the  present  trial  barley 
was  compared  with  a  mixture  of  barley  and  malt,  and  the  effect  was  tried 
ol  adding  each  of  these  to  linseed  cake.  There  were  three  lots  of  twenty- 
five  Hampshire  sheep,  each  about  ten  or  eleven  months  old.  For  the 
ninety- three  days  of  the  trial,  lot  1  received  linseed  cake;  lot  2  equal 
parts  of  linseed  cake  and  barley;  and  lot  3  a  mixture  of  linseed  cake, 
barley,  and  malt,  in  which  the  linseed  cake  constituted  one  half,  equal 
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money  values  of  barley  and  malt  being  used.  All  the  sheep  received 
Swedish  turnips  and  clover  hay.  The  cost  of  the  grain  food  per  ton 
was,  linseed  cake  $49.70,  barley  $33.95,  and  malt  $67.90.  The  sheep 
in  lot  1  (linseed  cake)  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.53  x>ound,  those 
in  lot  2  (barley)  0.46  pound,  and  those  in  lot  3  (barley  and  malt)  0.45 
I>ound.  The  linseed  cake,  therefore,  led  in  total  gain,  and  considering 
the  cost  the  conclusion  was  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  sheep  on 
linseed  cake  alone  than  on  half  linseed  cake  and  half  barley,  and  that 
there  is  no  advantage  from  partially  substituting  malt  for  barley.  The 
advantage  of  the  linseed  cake  is  still  greater  when  the  mannrial  valae 
is  taken  account  of. — ^e.  w.  a. 

Fattening  lambs,  T.  Shaw  and  G.  A.  Zavitz  (Ontario  College  8ta. 
Buls.  77  and  78,  At^.  15^  189^^  pp.  15). — An  experiment  is  reported  in 
feeding  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  lambs,  some  of  which  were  bought  in 
eastern  Ontario  and  some  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  lambs  were 
purchased  between  August  and  the  last  of  October,  and  during  the 
fall  were  pastured  in  a  large  field  of  rape  grown  as  a  second  crop. 
Later  they  received  hay,  oats  in  the  sheaf,  cut  turnips,  silage,  bran, 
and  a  mixture  of  oats  and  peas  nnground.  They  were  fed  twice  daily^ 
and  had  access  to  salt  at  all  times.  In  the  spring  one  hundred  and 
twenty  lambs  were  sheared.  The  lambs  were  sold  in  lots  between  Jan- 
uary and  the  m^dle  of  April,  some  in  Canada,  some  in  Bufiklo,  New 
York,  and  ninety-nine  were  sent  to  England.  The  price  received 
ranged  from  5^  to  7  cents  per  pound.  In  calculating  the  financial  results 
the  care  and  the  value  of  the  manure  were  taken  into  account,  and  the 
feeding  stuffs  were  charged  at  the  following  rates:  Eape  pasturage 
$8.46  per  acre,  hay  $9,  unsheathed  oats  $6,  silage  $3,  and  bran  $14  per 
ton;  roots  6  cents,  oats  26  cents,  and  peas  50  cents  per  bushel.  The 
first  cost  of  the  lambs,  food,  etc.,  was  $3,003.39,  and  the  receipts  were 
$3,698.76,  a  total  profit  of  $635.37,  or  95  cents  per  lamb,  for  the  winter's 
feeding. 

The  ninety-nine  lambs  sent  to  England  ^<  brought  the  highest  prices 
that  were  then  paid  for  choice  lambs.  They  sold  well  in  competition 
with  the  best  mutton  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  While  sheep  brought 
alive  from  South  America  sold  for  but  6  pence  per  ponnd,  dressed 
weight,  these  lambs  brought  8J  pence  per  pound.''  The  cost  of  send- 
ing the  lambs  to  England  and  selling  them  was  $357.69,  or  $3.61  per 
head.  This  included  freight,  food,  care  under  way,  etc.  The  profit 
realized  on  these  lambs  was  $53.67,  or  54  cents  per  head. — ^B.  w.  A. 

Feeding  shorn  and  unshorn  lambs  in  winter,  T.  Shaw  and  0.  A. 
Zavitz  (Ontario  College  Sta.  Bxkl  No.  83,  Nov.  21,  1892,  pp.  1-6).— 
Twenty  lambs  were  divided  into  two  equal  lots,  and  December  3  the 
lambs  of  one  lot  were  shorn,  the  others  remained  unshorn.  From  this 
time  until  April  12  the  two  lots  were  fed  alike  on  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  oats,  two  parts  of  peas,  and  one  part  of  whe^t  bran  by  weight, 
with  sliced  tui'nips,  mangel-wurzels,  and  hay  ad  libitum.    The  valuation 
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of  the  feeding  stuffs  was,  hay  $9  aud  bran  $14  per  ton,  oats  26  cents,  peas 
50  cents,  and  sliced  root«  6  cents  per  bushel.  The  unshorn  lot  made  an 
average  gain  i)er  head  of  43J  pounds^  and  the  shorn  lambs  31  pounds. 
They  were  sold  at  7  cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  The  financial  result 
was  a  profit  of  $34.46  for  the  unshorn  lot  and  $34.61  for  the  shorn  lot. 
The  cost  of  food  was  practically  the  same  for  both,  but  $5.85  was  re- 
ceived for  the  wool  from  the  shorn  lot. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Feeding  lambs  on  dififerent  rations,  T.  Shaw  and  G.  A.  Zavitz 

( Ontario  College  Sta.  Bui  No.  83,  Nov.  21,  pp.  7, 5).— Three  lots  of  twenty- 
five  lambs  each  were  fed  from  December  31  to  April  30,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days,  as  follows: 

Lot  1,  grain  mixture  of  oats,  peas,  and  bran,  with  sliced  roots  and  hay. 

Lot  2,  whole  oats,  sliced  roots,  and  hay. 

Lot  3,  grain  mixture  like  lot  1,  silage,  and  hay. 

In  this  experiment,  therefore,  silage  was  compared  with  roots,  and 
whole  oats  with  an  equal  amount  of  grain  mixture.  The  largest  gain 
was  made  by  lot  2,  and  the  next  largest  by  lot  1.  The  cost  of  food  per 
pound  of  gain  was  8.47  cents  for  lot  1,  7.93  cents  for  lot  2,  and  7.82  cents 
for  lot  3. 

*^Iii  this  experiment  the  rations  with  oats  alone  made  mutton  more 
quickly  and  more  cheaply  than  the  rjition  with  oats,  peas,  and  bran. 
While  the  ration  with  silage  did  not  make  mutton  quite  so  quickly  as 
the  corresponding  ration  with  roots,  it  made  it  more  cheaply.^ — ^B.  w.  A. 

Batter  fat  in  milk  and  cream,  H.  H.  Dean  {Ontario  College  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  76,  June  22, 1892,  pp.  ^).— This  bulletin  relates  to  the  payment 
for  milk  at  creameries  on  the  basis  of  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  or 
cream  furnished.  The  author  indorses  the  Babcock  test  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Observations  are  also  reported  on  the  variation  in  the  percentage  of 
fat  in  the  milk  of  eight  cows  from  day  to  day  during  eight  days.  "  The 
widest  variation  in  the  morning  milk  during  forty-three  trials  was 
0.85  per  cent,  in  the  evening  milk  during  twenty-five  trials  0.75  per 
cent,  and  in  the  combined  morning  and  evening  milk  during  sixteen 
trials  0.60  per  cent.^  In  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  percentage  of 
solids  in  milk  was  determined  by  analysis  and  by  calculation  with  the 
aid  of  the  simplified  formula  given  by  Babcock  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Wisconsin  Station  for  1891,  p.  292  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  189),  the 
average  diflference  between  the  two  sets  of  results  was  only  0.26  per 
cent. — ^B.  w.  A. 

Bntter-making  on  the  farm  in  summer,  H.  H.  Dean  {Ontario  Col- 
lege Sta.  Bui.  No.  75,  June  22,  1892,  pp.  7). — This  popular  bulletin  dis- 
cusses the  precautions  to  be  exercised  in  the  stable  and  in  the  dairy,  and 
gives  directions  for  chui'ning  and  butter-making  in  general. — E.  w.  A. 
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A  modification  of  Dumas's  method  of  nitrogen  determination  (Eitie  ModtJUsa- 
Hon  der  Dumas^schen  Methode  zur  Stivkstoffbeatimmung),  F.  Blau. — MonaUthefie  Chem., 
Slf  p.  277;  ahs.  in  Ze'ttsch.  analyt,  Chem.,  3£,  Heft  i,  pp.  99-105. 

The  direct  determination  of  nitrogen  in  saltpeter  ( Ueber  die  directe  Besiimmtinif 
dea  Stickstoffs  im  Salpeier),  A.  Devarda. — Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  104,  p.  1952. 

Further  comments  on  the  Lindo-Gladding  method  for  potash  determination 
(Ealibestimmung  nach  der  Methode  Lindo-Gladding),T.  Breykr  andH.  Schweti^zbr. — 
Chem.  Ztg.y  1S9S,  No.  7,  pp.  101,  102. 

Source  of  error  in  the  estimation  of  phosphoxic  acid  Tiv^ith  magnesia  mixture 
{Eine  Fehlerqnelle  bei  der  Bestimmung  von  PhosphorsStire  mit  Magnesia  Mixhtr),  N. 
VON  houK^z.—Zeitsch.  analyt.  Chem.,  32,  Heft  l,pp.  64-67. 

Report  on  the  comparative  determinations  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  by 
the  citrate  and  the  molybdic  methods  by  members  of  the  Association  of  Ger- 
man Experiment  Stations  (Bericht  iiber  die  Ergcbnisae  der  nach  der  Citrat  und  Molylh- 
ddnmethode  von  Mit^Uedem  dee  Verbandes  der  VersnchS'Stationen  im.  deutschen  Beiche  und 
Vertretern  der  Phosphat-Indnstrie  ausgefUhrien  Bestimmungen  der  losHchen  Phosphor^ 
Bdure),  M.  Mabrcker.— J^iicftc.  Vera.  Stat.,  41y  Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  339-374. 

The  action  of  sulphate  of  iron  on  calcium  phosphate,  P.  Cazbneuvk  and  A. 
NicOLLB. — Monit  acicntif,,  1892,  p.  334;  aba.  in  Zeitach.  angetv.  Chen%.,  1892,  Hpft  24,  p, 
737. 

On  the  detection  and  estimation  of  arsenic  ( Ueber  den  Nachtceisa  und  die  Bestim- 
mung dea  Araena),  J.  Thiele. — Ann.  Chem.,  265,  p.  55;  aba.  in  Zeitach.  analyt.  Chem., 
32,  Heft  l,pp,  87-94. 

Kote  on  the  estimation  of  hardness  of  water  by  soap  solution  (Notiz  zur  Hdrte- 
beaiimmung  dea  Waaaera  miiiclat  Scifenlbaung),  G.  Bi'CHNER. — Chem,  Ztg.,  1892,  No, 
104,  p.  1954. 

A  reaction  for  nitrogenous  orgeuiic  substances  ( Ueber  eine  Beaotion  atickstoffhaf- 
tiger  organiacher  Snbatanzen),  H.  AvvscnhAQt:n.—Monatahefte  Chem.,  13,  p.  268;  aba. 
in  Zeitach.  analyt.  Chem.,  32,  Heft  1,  p.  95, 

The  inversion  of  certain  carbohydrates  ( Ueber  die  Inversion  einiger  Koklenky- 
drate),  E.  Winterstein.— Laiidip.  Vera.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  375-384. 

Water-soluble  carbohydrates  of  malt  and  barley  ( Ueber  die  toasaerloalicken  Kok- 
lenhydrate  dea  Maizes  und  der  Cerate);  G.  DCll.— C/iem.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  5,  |%.  67,  68,  and 
No.  7,  p.  100. 

Determination  of  sugar  with  Ost's  copper  solution  (Ueber  Zuckerbestimmumg 
mittelst  Ost^scher  Kupferlosung)^  M.  Schmoeger. — Zeitsch.  Ver,  BUbenzuckerind.  1891, 
p.  785;  abs.  in  Ber.  deut.  chem.  Ges.,  1891,  p.  3610,  and  tn  Ceniralbl.  agr,  Chem,,  22, 
Heft  1,  p.  49. 

A  sugar  prepared  from  pear  pectin  ( Ueber  eine  ana  Birnenpektin  entatehende  Zuck- 
erart),  R.  W.  BAVEH.-^andw.  Vei-a.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  5  and  6,  p.  477. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  isomaltose  {Die  quantitative  Bestimmung  der 
Isomaltose),  A.  Bau. —  Wochensch.  Brauerei,  9,  pp.  1421-1423;  abs,  in  Chem.  Centralbl,, 
1893, 1,  No.  4,  p.  233. 
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Estimation  of  insoluble  fatty  acids,  C.  E.  CAS8iLL.^Andly$t,  Feb.,  189S,  pp.44,  45, 

The  distillation  of  butyric  acid,  H.  D.  Richmond.— iStoar,  sper.  agr,  ItaLy  iSy  p, 
5;  ab$,  in  AnalyU,  Jan.,  1895,  p,  17. 

Determlzatiou  of  salicylic  acid  in  presence  of  phenol  and  its  homologues 
{Bestimmung  dcr  SalicyhSure  hei  Gegenwart  von  Phenol  und  dessen  Homologen),  A.  Fa- 
JAN8.— CAewi.  Zig.,  1893,  No.  5,  p,  69. 

Recognition  of  minute  quantities  of  tartaric  acid  in  citric  acid,  L.  Crismer.— - 
Bui.  8oo.  Chim.  de  Pari^,  6  (189S),  aer.  S,  p.  2S;  dbs.  in  Zeiiach.  analyt.  Ckem.,  S2,  Hefil, 
p.  96. 

On  the  quantitative  determination  of  theobromin  in  the  cocoa  bean  ( Ueher  die 
quaniUative  Beetimmnng  dee  Theohromin  in  den  Cacaohohnen),  P.  SCss. — Zeitech.  analyt. 
Ckem.,S2,  Beftl,pp.  57-65;  abe.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  6,  Itepert.,p.  7. 

A  modification  of  the  Reichert-Meissel  method  {Ueber  eine  Modification  der 
Beichert-MeiseVschen  Meihode),  H.  Kreis. — Schiveiz.  Woohenechr.  Pharm.,  SO,  pp.  481-483; 
abe.  in  Ckem.  Ceniralbl.,  1893, 1,  No.  4,  p.  235. 

Methods  of  butter  analysis  (Noiee  eur  Vanalyee  in  beurre),  L.  Delaye. — Bev. 
intern.  faUific.,  6,  pp.  63-65;  abe.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1892, 1,  No.  5,  p.  282. 

A  new  fat-eztraction  apparatus,  J.  Graftiau. — Chem.  Centralbl.,  1893, 1,  No.  2, 
p.  73. 

A  new  drying  oven  (Ueber  einen  neuen  Trockenschrank),  M.  Kahler. — Chem.  Cen- 
tralbl., 1893,  I,  No.  2,  p.  73,  and  Chem.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  3,  p.  35,  illuetrated. 

Copper  and  iron  vessels  for  laboratory  use  (Ueber  Kupfer-und  Eiaenblaeen  fiir 
den  Labor atoriumegebrauch),  R.  Ebert.— C^eiw.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  3,  pp.  36, 37. 

Laboratory  apparatus  of  aluminum  (  Ueber  einige  Laboratoriumgerdthe  ane  Alumi- 
nium), G.  BORNEMANN. — Chcm.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  3,  pp.  34,  35. 

The  best  source  of  electricity  for  chemical  laboratories  ( Ueber  die  zweckmdeeigete 
Electricit&tsquelle  fUr  chemische  Laboratmien),  K.  EhBS.— Chem.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  5,  p.  66, 
and  No.  7,  pp.  97,  98. 

Proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  Jan- 
uary, IBS3.— Analyst,  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  25-44. 

The  transpiration  of  scalded  shoots  {Transpiration  geh-Uhter  Sproese),  Joskf 
BOhm.— ^er.  deut.  hot.  Gee.,  10,  Heft  10,  p.  6.?.?. 

The  intensity  of  respiration  in  shade-loving  plants  ( Ueber  die  Athmtmgeintensitdt 
von  Schattenpflanzvn),  Adolf  Mayer. — Landw.  Fere.  St<it.,  41,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp. 
441-447. 

The  daily  and  hourly  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  by  beet,  turnip,  potato, 
artichoke,  oat,  summer  wheat,  com,  and  horse-bean  plants  ( Ueber  tdgliche  und 
etUndliche  Assimilation  einiger  Kulturpflanzen),  W.  Brocks. — Bot.  Centralbl.,  51,  Nos. 
5  and  6,  p.  182;  abs.  in  Forsch.  Geb.  agi\  Phyeik,  15,  Heft  5,  p.  445. 

Field  experiments  on  fixation  of  free  nitrogen,  J.  Mason. — Joum.  Boy.  Agiic, 
Sac.  of  England,  3  (1892),  ser.  3,  p.  651. 

Contributions  to  the  morphology  of  the  organisms  of  nitrification,  S.  Wing- 
GRADSKY. — Arch.  Set.  biol.  St.  Petersbourg,  1892,  pp.  86-137;  abs.  in  Forsch.  Geb.  agr. 
Physik,  15,  Heft  5,  pp.  415,  416. 

The  production  of  albumen  in  the  plant  and  the  part  played  in  the  same  by 
phosporic  acid  (Erzeugung  von  Eiweiss  in  der  Pflanze  und  Mitmrkung  der  Phosphor- 
sdure  bei  derselben),  Adolf  Mayer. —  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  41,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  433-441. 

Concerning  the  temporary  disappearance  of  secondary  growth  in  thickeness 
of  trees,  L.  Jost  (Beobachtmigcu  iiber  den  zeitlichcn  Verlauf  des  secunddren  Dicken- 
fvachstums  der  BUume). — Bei*.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  10,  Heft  10,  p.  587. 

The  unequal  thickening  of  the  lignified  parts  of  plants  by  reason  of  position 
( Ueber  das  ungleicheeitige  Bickenwachslum  des  Holzkorpci'  in  Folge  der  Lage),  J.  WlES- 
NKR.— Bet*,  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  10,  Heft  10,  p.  605. 

Some  cases  of  inversion  in  growth,  M.  J.  Masters.— Joiern.  Bot.,  31,  p.  35,  figs.  6. 

Investigations  on  the  localization  of  the  vegetable  oils  in  the  germination  of 
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seed  (BechcrcheB  $ur  la  localisation  des  hviles  grasses  dans  la  germination  de9  grainet), 
E.  Mesnakd.— Comjjf.  rend.,  116  (1S9S),  No,  3,  pp.  111-114. 

Time  of  the  appearance  of  trehalose  in  muahrooms  (Sur  V4poque  de  VapparUum 
du  trehalose  dans  les  champignons),  E.  Bourquelot.— ^itZ.  Soc.  Mycol.,  189S,  No.  2,  p.  11. 

Sugar  matexials  contained  in  maahrooms  {Matiires  sucr^es  oontenues  dans  Us  dmm- 
pignons),  E.  Bourquelot.— Z?m?.  Soc.  Mycol.,  189S,  No.  1,  pT.Sl. 

The  composition  of  bacteria  as  influenced  by  the  material  in  which  they  grow 
{Die  Zusammensetzung  der  Bacterien  in  ihre  AbhilngigkeitvondemN&hrmaterial),E.CBiA' 
MER.— i4rc/i.  Hyg.,16,  BeftS,  pp.  151-195. 

Separation  of  microorganisms  by  centrifugal  force  {SiparaHon  da  microorga- 
nismes  par  la  force  centrifuge)^  R.  Leze.— Compf.  rend.,115{189£),  No.  t6,pp.  1S17, 1S18, 

Drainage  w^aters  of  cultivated  soils  {Les  eaux  de  drainage  des  terres  onlHv^),  P. 
P.  DehArain.— Comjpt.  rend.,  116  {189S),  No.  t,  pp.  8S-37. 

Relation  between  the  height  of  the  sea  level  and  the  soil  tenqserature  {Der 
Einfiuss  der  Meereshohe  auf  die  Bodentemperatur,  mil  spezieller  BerUckncktignng  der 
Bodenwdrme  Miinchens),  E.  Edermaybr.— i^oi-acA.  Geh.  agr.  Physik,  15,  ffrft5,pp.  S85- 
899. 

Investigations  on  the  effect  of  w^ater  on  the  growth  of  cultivated  plants  under 
various  physical  conditions  of  the  soil  ( Untersuchungen  iiher  den  Einflues  dee  Woe- 
sers  auf  das  Wachsthum  der  Kulturpflanzen  hei  verschiedenei'  phyeikaliscker  BesckaffenkeU 
des  Bodens),  E.  VfoiA.SY.—Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Physik,  15,  Heft  5,  pp.  4i7-4S2. 

Denitrifying  organisms  in  soils^  E.  Giltay  audJ.  H.  Aberson. — Arek.  NSerlan- 
daises,  1891,  p.  841;  abs.  in  Forsoh.  Geb.  agr.  Physik,  15,  Heft  5,  p,  416. 

Relation  between  humus  formation  and  lime  content  of  soils  (  Ueber^ie  Beaie- 
hung  twiscken  Humusbildung  und  Kalkgehalt  der  Bodenarten),  E.  W.  Hilgard. — Foreck. 
Geb.  agr.  Physik.,  15,  Heft  5,  pp.  400-405. 

The  behavior  of  iron  ozide  in  the  soil  and  in  rocks  (Das  Verhalten  des  Eisen- 
oxyds  in  dem  Boden  und  den  Gesieinen),  R.  Sachssr  and  A.  Becker.— Zandtr.  Vere, 
Stat.,  41,  Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  458-466. 

Losses  of  nitrogen  by  manures  (Les  pertes  de  Vazoie  dans  Us  fumiers),  A.  MOmtz 
and  A.  C.  QiRARD.—Compt.  rend.,  115  {1893),  No.  S6,  pp.  1318-lSSl,  and  116  (1898), 
No.  8,  pp.  108-111. 

Loss  of  nitrogen  from  manure  {Deperdiiion  de  V  azote  des  fumiers),  L.  Degrully. — 
Progr^  AgHc.  et  Vitio.,  10,  No.  6,  p.  12L 

The  fermentations  of  manure  {Sur  les  fermentations  du  fumier),  A.  H^ert. — 
Compt.  rend.,  115  {1892),  No.  96,  pp.  1821-1323. 

The  importance  of  lime  and  magnesia  salts  to  agriculture  {Die  Bedeuiung  der 
Kalk-  und  MagnesiasaUe  in  der  Landwirtsckaft),  O.  Lokw. — Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  41, 
Heft  5  and  6,  pp.  466-475. 

The  condition  of  the  phosphate  market  in  Germany  (2t»r  Lage  des  Phosphorsdu- 
remarkles),  J.  H.  VoGKL.--ift«.  deut.  landw.  Ges.,  lS9S-*98,  No.  17,  pp.  160-164. 
.  Report  on  field  experiments  in  Schleswig-Holstein  in  1891  with  barley  for 
brewing  {Bericht  Uber  die  Anbauversuche  mit  Braugerste  in  Sohleewig-Holstein,  1891)^ 
A.  Emmkhling  and  H.  Hilhert.— Zaiwiw.  yVoohenbl.  SdhUeung-HoUteiH,  189S,  No.  50^ 
pp.  457-459,  and  No.  51,  pp  465-468. 

Kangra  buckwheat.— iCetr  Misc.  Bui.,  78,  p.  1. 

A  contribution  on  some  species  of  leguminosas  {Zur  Kentniss  einiger  Leguw^ 
nosengattungen),  P.  Taubert.— Ber.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  10,  Heft  10,  p.  687,  plate  1. 

Wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer  for  tobacco  {Die  HoUasche  aU  DUngerfur  Wieeen 
und  Felder,  namentlich  auoh  da-en  Bedeutung  fiir  den  Tabakbau),  J.  Nkssler.— ^od^ 
enbl.  landw.  Ver.  Baden,  189t,  No,  22,  pp.  255-257;  abs.  in  Centralbl.  agr.  Chem.,  «f,  Htfi 
l,p.64. 

The  early  formation  of  gluten  in  wheat  {Sur  le  preexietence  du  gluten  dams  U 
bU),  M.  Ballard.— C<?iiipt.  rend.,  116  {1898),  No.  5,  pp.  202-204. 
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ZSmpirioal  fonniilas  for  fertiliBers  for  gi^apevinea  (Formules  empirique$  de  fu' 
mures  pour  la  vigae),  L.  Dkguully. —  Progrh  A§r.  et  VitiCj  lOy  No.  4fP,  7S, 

Plaster  in  viticulture  (Lepldtre  en  viticulture),  G.  Battanchon.* — Progris  Agr.  ei 
Vitic,  10,  No.  6,  p.  90. 

SynopoiB  of  speoieB  of  Canna,  J.  G.  Baker.— Gardenar'tf  Chron.,  XS,  pp.  4S,  70. 

New  species  of  orchids. — Keto  ^fi8c.  Bui.,  78,  p.  4. 

New  species  of  Cycas,  W.  Oarrutbeus.— Joum.  Bot.  SI,  No.  1,  pp.  IS. 

Tew  poisoning,  W.  Carruthers  kt  al.— Jowrn.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  of  England,  3 
{1892),  i€r.3,p.698. 

On  some  weed  seeds  of  iipportance  in  determining  the  origin  of  foreign  seed 
(Ueber  einige  Unkrautsamen  tcelche  unter  UmstUndem  fUr  die  Provenienhestimmung 
ausldndiscker  Saattoaren  vichtig  sind),  O.  Burchard.— Xandw.  Ver$.'Stat.  41,  Heft 
6  and  6,  pp.  449-45S 

Some  new  Uredinece  {Einige  neue  Uredineen),  P.  Dietel. — Hedwigia,  189S,  Heft 
6,  p.  S8S. 

Histological  researches  on  Uredinese  (Eecherches  hiatologiquee  sur  lee  UrMin4e9), 
P.  A.  Dangeard  and  Sapin  Trouffy.— Comp<.  rend.,  116  {1893),  No.  6,  pp.  211-91$. 

Finger  and  toe  disease  of  turnips  {Plasmodiophora  hraeeioas),  W.  Carrutuers. — 
Joum.  Roy.  Agric.  Soo.  of  England^  3  {1892),  ser.  3,  p.  793. 

Disease  of  chestnut  trees  {Maladie  dee  chdtaigniera),  L.  Dborullt. — Progrke  Agr. 
et  Vitic.,  10,  No.  6,  p.  125. 

Canker  of  larch,  W.  CARRUTHERS.-Vour.  Roy.  Agrio.  Soo.  of  England,  3^(1892),  $er. 
3,  p.  792. 

Injurious  effects  of  Phoma  betae  on  sugar  beets  ( X) fiber  den  die  Zuckerriiben  zeretb'r- 
enden  Pilz,  Phoma  betce),  FRAHK.—Zeiteoh.  Zuckerind.,  42  {1892),  p.  904;  Chem.  Ztg., 
1893,  No.  6,  Repert.,  p.  8. 

The  repression  of  Phylloxera  {Die  Bekdmpfung  der  Reblaue,  Phylloxera  vastatrix), 
A.  Lachmann.— Ceti<raZ5I.  agr.  Chem.,  22,  Heft  1,  pp.  8-31. 

The  origin  and  multiplicatiou  of  Ephestia  kiihniella  in  the  mills  of  France 
{Origine  et  multiplication  de  VEphestia  kuehniella  dans  lee  mouline  en  France),  J. 
T)AJSYSZ.—Compt.  rend.,  116  {1893),  No.  6,  pp.  207-209. 

Bffect  of  potash  salts  incorporated  in  the  soil  on  beet  nematodes  ( Ueber  den 
Einfluee  der  dem  Boden  zu  DUngungeztceekcn  einverliebten  KaUealze  auf  die  Riibennem- 
aiode,  Heierodera  eohachtii),  M.  RoLLRVHQ.—Zeitech.  landw.  Cent.  Ver.  Saoheen,  Dec., 
1892,  pp.  419-425. 

Effect  of  potash  salts  on  beet  nematodes  {Einfluse  der  Ealiealze  aufdieRObenne- 
matode),  Hollrung.  Zeitech.  Zuckerind.,  42  {1893),  p.  918;  abe.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1893, 
No.  6,  Report.,  p.  8. 

Examination  of  the  residues  from  the  manufacture  of  peanut  oil  ( Untersuchun- 
gen  Uber  die  Futtermittel  dee  HandeU;  III.  RUckatdnde  der  Erdnusablfabrikation),  P. 
VaUTZBCH.— Landw.  Vera.  Stat.,  41,  H^t  6  and  6,  pp.  385-431. 

At  what  price  and  in  w^hat  amount  can  dried  beet  residue  be  profitably  em- 
ployed as  a  feeding  stuff?  {Bei  welchen  Preiaen  und  in  welchen  Mengen  kann  die  Ferwen- 
dung  der  getrockneten  RObenachnitgel  in  der  Futterradon  rathaam  eraoheinenf)  Kremp.— 
Braunachtog.  landw.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  52,  pp.  223-225. 

On  the  mustard  oil  content  of  rape  and  of  oil  cakes  (  Ueber  den  SenfSlgehalt  in 
Rape  und  Oelkudken),  A.  Schuster  and  MKCKX.—Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  104,  pp.  1954, 
1955. 

The  influence  of  light  and  darkness  on  the  animal  hodj  {Einfluaa  von  Licht  und 
Dunkelheit  auf  den  thieriachen  Organiamna),  Gravfei^bkrqkb.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  37{1892)f 
p.  796;  aba.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  6,  Repert.,  p.  8. 

Influence  of  movement  on  the  development  of  hens'  eggs  {Influence  du  mouve- 
ment  ewr  U  d4veloppement  dea  csufa  de  poule),  A.  Marcacci.— Coiiii>^  rend.,  116  {1893),  No. 
t,pp.  71-73. 
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Analyses  of  some  oheese  and  milk  samples  (Einige  Analff$m  wm  Kii$e  und 
Milchproben),  A.  Stift. — Zeitsch,  NahrungsmitUlvnterHioh.  «.  Byg,,  6{18B£)f  p.  454; 
ab$,  in  Chem.  Ztg,,  1892,  No.  lOS,  ReperUfp,  366, 

The  "  aoid  butyrometric  "  method  of  rapidly  determinine;  fat  in  milk  (Die 
Acid-Buiynmeirio  aU  itnivenal  Fetibf4timmuHg$'Meikode).—Chem,  Ztg,,  1892,  No.  98, 
pp.  18S9-1840. 

On  the  Pennetier  method  for  reoognisine;  margarin  in  batter,  A.  Pizzi. — Stag, 
•ptr.  agr.  ital,  22,  p.  131,  23,  p.  38;  ab$.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  6,  Reperi,,  p,  7, 

Various  papers  on  abnormal  mUXki—AnalifBt,  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  1-12. 

Is  tartar  emetic  transmitted  to  the  milk  ?  {Qehi  Tartartu  stihiatui  in  die  Milek 
iihert)  Baum.— Jf(ma<.  jpraW.  TierKeUkund.,  3,  Heft  9;  ahe.in  Chem,  Centralbl.,  1803, 
I,  No.  3, p.  162. 

Tests  of  various  hand  milk-separators  (Pritfung  ver$6kiedener  ffandmilehoent^ 
fugen),  J.  Klxin  and  M.  KChn.— Ce«(raZ6l.  agr.  Chem.,  22,  Heft  1,  pp.  47-49. 

Concemine;  the  best  form  of  separator  for  creamery  use  ( Ein  Beitrag  zu  der 
Frage,  Welches  iet  die  heete  Entrahmungsmachine  fUr  den  Molkereibetriebt),  Zkcuer. — 
Zeit8ch.  landw.  Cent.  Ver.  Sacheen.  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  427-430. 

Cream-collectine;  creameries  in  the  United  States  {Rakm-Sammel'Molkereien 
in  den  Vereinigten  Siaaienvon  Nordamerika),  A.  G.  Yieth.— -Milch  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  48,  pp, 
805^807. 

Per  cent  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  grape  must  (  Ueberden  Gehaltaneiicketoff- 
kaltigen  Substanzen  in  Traubenmosten  au$  dem  Anetaltegut  in  8,  Miokele),  £.  Mach  and 
K.  PoRTELE.— Landic.  Vere.  Stat,,  41,  Heft  4,  pp.  264-269, 

Bzperiments  on  the  diminution  of  the  coloring  matter  in  wines  by  keeping 
(  Versuohe  Uber  die  Abnahm  dee  Farbetoffgehaltes  beimLagem  der  Wein),  £.  Mach  and  K. 
PORTELK.— Xaiuiic.  Vers.  Slat.,  41,  Heft  4,  pp,  279-282. 

Changes  In  the  acid  and  glycerin  content  of  wine  duxlng  fermentation  and 
during  keeping  (  Ueber  die  Verdnderungen  in  Gehalt  von  gesammt  S&ure  und  Olyceriu 
wdhrend  der  Gdrung  und  Lagerung  der  Weine),  E.  Mach  and  K.  Portele. — Landw, 
Vers.  Stat.,  4 1,  Htft  4,  pp,  270-278. 

Examination  of  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  wine  (Sur  le  dosage  de 
Pextrait  laiss4  par  V^aporation  du  vin),  J.  A.  Muller.— ^nn.  Chim.  etPhgs.,27{1892), 
ser,  6,  Nov.,  pp.  340-362. 

Boric  acid  as  a  constant  constituent  of  beer  and  hops  {Die  Borsdure  ein  steter 
Begleiter  des  Bieres  und  ein  wesentlicher  Bestandtheil  des  Hopfens),  J.  Brand. — Zeitsok, 
gesammt,  Brautoesens,  1892,  p.  427;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.  1802,  Bepert.  p.  350. 

Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  (Neuerungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der 
Essig-Industrie),  O.  STKnxuRTZ.—Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  No.  92,  pp.  1723, 1724. 

On  analysis  of  beeswax  (Zur  ^}ia2y«6  des  Bienenwachses,)  R.  Bexsdikt. — Chew^ 
Ztg.  1892,  No.  102,  p.  1922, 

Improvements  in  leather  manufacture  (Neuerungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Leder/n* 
brikation,)  Chem,  Ztg,,  1892,  No,  101,  pp,  1901-1903. 
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Abkatcsas  Station. — E.  B.  Kinsworthy,  of  Arkadelphia,  and  J.  N.  Tillman,  of 
Fayetteville,  have  been  appointed  members  of  the  board  of  trastees,  viceH.  G.  Bonn 
and  W.  B.  Welch.  The  substation  at  Pine  Bluff  has  been  discontinued,  and  a  new 
substation  has  been  established  at  Camden,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where 
there  are  pine  lands  with  light  sandy  soil. 

California  Univeksitt  and  Stations.— M.  Kellogg  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Duiversity ;  R.  D.  Cruickshank,  foreman  of  the  Coast  Range  station,  at  Paso 
Robles,  has  resigned  and  H.  Tyson  has  been  appointed  his  successor. 

"  The  station  at  Berkeley  has  just  completed  extensive  additions  to  the  orchards 
and  yineyards  at  the  four  substations.  At  the  South  California  station,  in  Chino 
Valley,  about  one  hundred  new  varieties  of  grapes  have  been  planted,  each  sort  being 
represented  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  vines.  The  varieties  are  chosen  with  especial 
reference  to  the  climate,  many  of  the  Persian  and  south  of  Europe  varieties  being  in- 
cluded. Twenty  species  of  ViHs  have  been  sent  for  trellis  and  ornamental  planting. 
About  3  acres  of  new  orchard  have  been  planted  at  this  station,  all  of  new  sorts, 
including  many  seedlings  of  promise  never  before  sent  out.  The  collections  of 
prunes,  walnuts,  apricots,  peaches,  oranges,  lemons,  and  olives  at  this  station  are 
now  larger  than  any  private  grower  possesses  and  will  be  of  great  horticultural 
importance  to  southern  California. 

/'The  station  at  Paso  Robles  in  the  Coast  Range  has  received  large  orchard  addi- 
tions in  the  line  of  new  varieties  of  decidaous  fruits.  The  vineyard,  which  bore 
heavily  last  season,  is  already  so  large  that  only  about  thirty  kinds  could  be  added 
with  advantage. 

''The  station  at  Tulare  City  in  the  San  Joaquin  Yalley  received  trees  for  about  an 
acre  of  new  orchard  and  many  seedlings,  besides  new  iigs  and  grapes. 

"The  Sierra  Foothill  station  at  Jackson,  Amador  County,  has  received  trees  and 
vines  of  new  sorts  to  plant  nearly  4  acres,  besides  new  collections  of  olives,  small 
fruits,  etc." 

Gkoroia  Station. — The  station  herd  of  twelve  cows  has  been  successfnlly  de- 
homed.  The  operation  did  not  cause  fever  or  diminution  in  the  flow  of  milk,  but 
made  a  favorable  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the  animals. 

Idaho  College  and  Stations. — Since  the  college  opened  in  October,  1892,  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  students  have  been  in  attendance.  Three  stations  have  been 
organized  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  at  Grangeville,  Idaho  Falls,  and  Nampa, 
and  preparations  have  been  made  to  begin  field  experiments  the  coming  season.  The 
station  staff  is  constituted  as  follows:  F.  B.  Gault,  president  of  the  University  of 
Idaho;  R.  MiUiken,  director,  agriculturist,  horticulturist,  and  entomologist;  C.  W. 
McCnrdy,  chemist  and  botanist;  J.  E.  Ostrander,  civil  engineer;  and  I.  A.  Funk, 
treasurer.  « 

Maine  Station. — An  analysis  of  Marvin's  Electioneer  Brand  Horse  and  Cattle 
Food  by  the  station  chemist  indicates  that  it  is  made  up  of  linseed  meal,  with  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  fenngreek,  camphor,  and  ginger,  and  that,  if  nsed 
according  to  directions  on  the  packages,  it  has  no  special  value  either  as  feeding 
stuff  or  medicine. 
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MASSACunsBTTs  Hatch  Station.— The  Massachnsetts  Society  for  Promoting  A^g- 
ricultare  has  provided  for  a  large  extra  edition  of  Bnlletin  No.  20  of  the  station, 
which  contains  a  report  on  a  number  of  the  more  important  ii^urions  insects  selected 
for  description  at  the  reqnest  of  the  so<fiety. 

Mississippi  Collboe. — Bnlletin  No.  1,  issued  January,  1893,  by  W.  L.  Hutchinson, 
State  chemist,  contains  notes  on  the  analysis  and  valuation  of  fertilizers ;  tabulated 
analyses  of  45  samples  of  commercial  fertUizers  collected  daring  the  season  of  1892-'D3 ; 
guaranti^  of  composition  filed  in  the  office  of  the  StAte  chemist,  1892-'93 ;  text  of  the 
State  law  relating  to  fertilizers ;  and  directions  for  sampling. 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station.— The  board  of  regents  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted as  follows :  R.  J.  Barker,  Stillwater,  president  and  secretary ;  A.  A.  Ewing, 
Kingfisher,  treasurer;  CO.  Blake,  £1  Reno,  attorney;  J.  £.  Quein,  Edmond;  J. C. 
Fletcher,  Chandler. 

South  Cabolina  Collegb  and  Station.— J.  S.  Newman  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing president  and  director  vice  H.  A.  Strode,  resigned;  J.  S.  Pickett  has  been  added 
to  the  station  staff  as  foreman  of  the  farm.  The  board  of  control  consists  of  M.  L. 
Donaldson,  diairraan ;  J.  E.  Bradley,  and  D.  T.  Redfeam. 

Washington  Station. — J.  W.  Heeton  has  been  appointed  president  and  director 
vice  G. Lilley;  E.  R.Lake,  vice-president  and  horticulturist;  J.P.Hendricks,  agri- 
culturist, vice  J.  O'B.  Scobeyf  G.  H.  Watt,  chemist,  vice  G.  G.  Hitchcock;  and  C.  V. 
Piper,  entomologist.  A  small  forcing  house  has  been  erected,  in  which  investiga- 
tions on  a  disease  of  tomatoes  will  be  undertaken.  A  herd  of  seven  Holsteins  haa 
been  added  to  the  farm  stock. 

Austrian  Agricultural  Schools.— According  to  a  statement  of  the  Aostriaii 
minister  of  agriculture,  published  in  Land,  u.  Faretw,  Unterrichtazeitung,  Austria  has 
102  agricultural  schools,  classified  as  follows :  Agricultural  and  forestry  schools,  45 ; 
agricultural  winter  schools,  26;  dairy  schools,  5;  nursery  schools,  5;  schools  for 
gardening,  horticulture,  and  hop  culture,  17;  schools  for  brewing,  malting,  etc., 
4.    The  annual  cost  of  these  schools  is  about  $425,000. 

Seed  Control  Station  at  Vienna.— The  report  of  this  station  for  the  year 
ending  July  31, 18d2,  contains  accounts  of  examinations  of  seeds  of  grasses,  forage 
plants^  sugar  beets,  grains,  etc.  The  total  number  of  tests  during  the  year  was 
2,980. 

Japan. — ^This  Office  has  received  the  Seventh  Statistical  Rejwrt  of  the  Agricol- 
tural  and  Commercial  Department,  and  reports  on  experiments  in  rice  culture  in 
1891,  and  with  varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rape,  and  with  fertilizers  for  these 
crops  in  1892,  at  the  station  at  Nishigahara,  Tokio.  These  documents  are  in  the 
Japanese  language. 

Dairy  Industry  op  Denmark.— The  preliminary  report  of  C.  C.  Georgeson,  special 
agent  of  this  Department,  gives  an  account  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Milk 
Supply  Company  of  Copenhagen  and  of  a  Danish  dairy  farm  near  the  City  of  Vord- 
ingborg,  together  with  data  regarding  the  trade  in  Danish  butter  in  the  London 
market.  It  is  stated  that  the  uniformly  good  quality  of  Danish  butter  is  largely 
due  to  pure  cultures  of  cream  ferments  which  are  in  common  use  in  all  good  dairies. 
These  cultures  are  offered  for  sale  by  two  or  three  laboratories  ^id  are  propagated 
in  skim  milk  at  a  given  temperature,  and  are  then  used  for  ripening  the  cream. 

Digestibility  of  pentose  carbohydrates  in  feeding  stuffs. — Agriculiural 
Science  for  February,  1893,  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Stone  and  W.  J.  Jones 
on  the  digestibility  of  pentose  carbohydrates  in  feeding  stuffs.  Dr.  St-one  has 
g^ven  much  study  to  this  class  of  bodies,  and  previously  reported  a  short  experiment 
with  rabbits  on  their  digestibility.  As  is  generally  known,  pentose  carbohydrates 
are  a  class  of  bodies  having  the  general  formula  CaUhOi,  which  by  inversion  yield 
either  arabinose  or  xylose.  They  have  previously  been  shown  by  Dr.  Stone  to  occur 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  nitrogen-free  extract  of  hay  and  other  coarse  fod- 
ders, hence  this  information  regarding  their  digestibility  forms  a  valuable  contri- 
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bation  to  the  knowledge  of  the  digestibility  of  tbe  nitrogen-free  extract.  From 
the  trial  with  rabbits  it  appeared  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  pentosans  were 
digestible.  The  present  study  was  made  on  materials  furnished  by  Prof.  Jordan, 
of  the  Maine  station.  These  materials  consisted  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used  in  several 
digestion  experiments  with  sheep,  and  the  dung  excreted.  The  experiments  by  Jor- 
d^i  had  shown  the  percentages  of  digestibility  of  the  different  food  nutrienta  of  the 
material,  some  twenty  in  number.  The  experiments  of  the  present  series  were  made 
especially  to  determine  the  percentages  of  pentosans  which  had  been  digested. 

This  was  done  by  determining  the  amount  of  pentosans  fed  and  the  amount  of  the 
same  materials  excreted  in  the  dung. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  study,  giving  the  percentage  of  the 
nitrogen-free  extract  in  the  original  material,  percentage  of  pentosans  in  the  same, 
and  the  percentage  of  pentosans  found  to  be  digested : 

Digestibility  of  pentosans  in  various  coarse  fodders. 


Kind  of  food. 


Nitrogen- 

free 
extract  in 

food. 


PentosAns 
in  food. 


PentoMns 
digested. 


Phlenm  pratensis: 

Barly  bloom 

I/ate  cat 

I£arly  bloom 

Late  cut 

Timothy  hay  (chiifiy  rhlouiu  imitun^iH) 

Do 

Danthonia  apicnto 

Affroatis  vufj^arin 

Calamagroatiii  caiintk-n^is 

THticnm  repeuA 

Hungarian  graMH 

Trifuiam  hvbridnm 

Field  com  loddRr 

Sontbem  com  lutlder 

Timothy  hay  and  su^r  bocla 

Timothy  hay  and  rutabasan 

Timothy  hay  and  wheat  brnn , 

Timothy  hay  and  gluti^n  meal 

Agroatis  vulgar  is  hay  and  wh»jat  br.iu 

Agroatis  valgaria  hay  and  wheat  middlings. 


Percent. 

51.  M 
55.51 
46.50 
51.11 
50.17 
50.16 
62.07 
53.43 
45.25 
52.04 
47. 52 
44.39 
52. 45 
4U  09 


PereenL 

15.65 
16.17 
12.59 
14.26 
11.50 
12.25 
12.24 
13.27 
10.81 
11.58 
13.70 
8.85 
16.46 
U.52 


PereerU, 

60.4 

62.fli 

54.6 

48.2 

48.0 

49.5 

68.6 

70.0 

90.4 

50.9 

68.2 

56.8 

76.6 

60.6  . 

71.8 

57.1 

45.8 

59.1 

54.1 

64.9 


The  authors  remark  in  closing :  "  These  results  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Twenty 
of  the  best-known  food  stuffs  for  cattle  are  here  shown  to  contain  a  minimum  of 
from  6  to  16  per  cent  of  their  dry  weight  in  pentosans,  of  which  an  average  of  only 
58.2  per  cent  is  found  to  be  digestible.  It  appears  then  that  while  these  bodies  are 
to  bo  for  the  present  classified  among  the  carbohydrates,  they  are  really  much  less 
digestible,  and  hence  of  less  food  value  than  the  better  known  members  of  this 
group,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  etc.  In  many  cases  the  indicated  digestibility  is  even 
less  than  that  assigned  to  the  fiber  of  the  same  material,  and  the  average  of  all  the 
experiments  is  but  little  higher  than  the  corresponding  average  for  the  fiber.  Indeed 
from  the  data  at  hand  it  would  appear  that  of  all  the  food  constituents  capable  of 
digestible  estimation,  these  are  among  the  less  soluble  in  the  digestive  fluids,  although 
commonly  included  among  those  substances  which  are  regarded  as  in  a  high  degree 
digestible. 

''Not  only  do  pentosans  seem  to  be  of  low  digestibility,  but  according  to  Ebstein 
the  pentoses  derived  from  them  by  hydrolysis  (arabiuose  and  xylose),  are  little  if  at 
all  assimilated,  although  readily  soluble.  He  has  lately  shown  that  pentose  sugars, 
even  in  very  small  quantities,  are  not  assimilated  by  the  human  organism.  *  *  ♦ 
In  the  light  of  Ebstein's  observations  there  is,  moreover,  good  reason  for  believing 
that  even  such  portions  of  the  pentosans  as  are  dissolved  in  the  digestive  tract,  are, 
after  all,  not  assimilated.'' 
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Feeding  stuff  from  molasses. — ^A  company  has  been  formed  iu  Cotben,  Ger- 
many, to  utilize  beet  molasses  by  manufacturing  it  into  a  feeding  stuff  which  can 
be  conveniently  handled  and  transported.  It  has  been  found  that  by  mixing  certain 
materials  with  molasses,  which  also  adds  to  its  value  for  food,  a  dry,  mealy  food  can 
be  produced.  Experiments  with  this  new  molasses  food  by  farmers  and  at  some  of 
the  experiment  stations  are  said  to  have  given  excellent  results.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  manufacture  this  food  in  large  quantities. 

Maixein  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders. — An  account  of  investigations  on  the 
use  of  mallein  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders  in  horses  and  experiments  with  the 
albumose  extracted  ft-om  cultures  of  the  Bacillus  malleus  by  £.  A.  Schweinitz  and  F. 
L.  Kilbome,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Comparative  Medicine  and  Feierinarjf  Archives,  vol.  13,  No.  11,  pp.  643-657. 

New  rusts  from  BLansas.— Two  new  species  of  rusts  from  Kansas  are  described 
by  P.  Dietel  in  Hedwigia,  1892,  Heft  6,  p.  288.  They  are  Pucdnia  chloridis,  parasitic 
on  the  leaves  of  Chloris  verticiUata,  and  P.  hartholoniewii,  on  the  leaves  of  Bouteloua 
oligosiachya. 

Bletting  of  apples. — ^A  decay  of  Beauty  of  Kent  apple  is  described  in  Gardener's 
Chronicle,  13,  No.  315,  p.  47,  as  follows :  The  rind  becomes  entirely  black,  thickened, 
and  leathery,  as  though  tanned.  The  flesh  becomes  a  brownish  soft  pu]p,  devoid  of 
flavor,  and  of  a  gummy  consistence.  An  analysis  of  the  fruit  showed  an  entire 
absence  of  malic  acid,  and  the  starchy  matter  had  become  converted  to  a  semi- 
gummy  substance. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  ECONOMIC  BOTANY.— Part  I  of  a  bibliography  of 
Australian  economic  plants,  by  J.  U.  Maiden,  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Sidney.  It  is  No.  10  of  the  Technical  Educational  Series,  and 
contains  the  bibliography  of  t^e  following  subjects:  General  economic  plants, 
exhibitions,  foods,  forage  plants,  stock  poisons,  drugs,  eucalyptus  and  its  oils,  per- 
fumes and  essential  oils,  gums,  resins,  kinos,  manna,  dyes,  tans,  timbers,  fibers,  and 
indexes  to  airthors  and  suljecta* 
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LET  OF  PUBUCATIONS  OF  THE  DNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICDLTDRE. 

JAKUARY,  1893. 


Division  of  Statistics: 

Report  No.  100  (new  series),  November  and  December,  1892.  Agricnltnral  Pro- 
duction and  Distribution  of  tbe  World;  Tests  of  Averages  of  Condition;  Ad- 
dress of  Statistician  at  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry;  Reci- 
procity and  Agricultural  Exports;  European  Crop  Report  for  December,  1892; 
Notes  on  Foreign  Agriculture;  Freight  Rates  of  Transportation  Companies. 
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In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Station  (see  p.  663) 
attention  is  calleii  to  two  important  factors  in  estimating  the  value  of 
commercial  feeding  stuffs,  which  are  very  often  disregarded  by  purchas- 
ers. One  of  these  is  the  manurial  value.  The  difference  in  the  value 
of  feeding  stufiB  in  this  regard  may  be  very  great.  At  the  time  the 
bulletin  was  prepared,  a  ton  of  corn  meal  costing  $24  had  a  manurial 
value  of  $7.31,  while  an  equal  amount  of  cotton- seed  meal  costing  $28 
had  a  manurial  value  of  $23.52.  Obviously  it  would  be  poor  economy 
to  neglect  such  large  differences  in  making  selections  of  the  feeding 
stuffs  on  the  market.  These  are  familiar  matters  to  our  station  work- 
ers, but  there  is  still  great  need  that  the  stations,  especially  in  regions 
where  soils  demand  the  liberal  use  of  manure,  should  continue  to  urge 
upon  their  constituencies  the  folly  of  buying  feeding  stuffs  without 
considering  their  manurial  value. 

The  other  point  emphasized  in  this  bulletin  is  the  great  variation  in 
the  actual  value  of  the  same  kind  of  feeding  stuff  as  offered  for  sale  at 
different  times  and  by  different  dealers.  The  extensive  use  of  a  variety  of 
commercial  feeding  stuffs,  such  as  gluten  meal,  corn  germ  meal,  brew- 
ers' grains,  and  other  by-products,  is  so  rrjcent  that  comparatively  few 
farmers  have  realized  that  while  these  materials  may  seem  on  casual 
examination  to  be  good  food  for  their  animals,  there  may  be  deficiencies 
in  their  chemical  composition,  which  make  them  almost  valueless.  The 
necessity  for  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  is  now  generally  recognized  and 
ttie  regulations  governing  the  trade  in  fertilizers  are  increasing  in 
stringency.  The  inspection  of  fertilizers,  inaugurated  and  stUl  largely 
carried  on  by  the  stations,  has  saved  the  farmers  of  the  country  millions 
of  dollars.  But  the  interests  involved  in  the  trade  in  commercial  feed- 
ing stufi^  are  greater  than  in  the  case  of  commercial  fertilizers.  For, 
as^  Dr.  Goessmann  says,  "the  money  invested  by  farmers  for  securing 
«  commercial  feed  stuffs  as  an  additional  food  supply  for  home  consump- 
tion, exceeds  today  many  times  the  amount  spent  for  commercial 
fertilizers.'' 
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Analyses  reported  in  tbe  bulletin  show  very  wide  variatioDS  in  tlie 
feeding  value  of  the  same  kind  of  feeding  stuff.  For  example,  in  22 
saini»les  of  gluten  meal  the  protein  varied  from  36  to  25  per  cent,  and 
the  fat  from  12  to  4  per  cent;  in  35  samples  of  wheat  bran  the  protein 
varied  from  20  to  15  i)er  cent,  and  the  fat  from  6  to  3  per  cent;  in  4 
samples  of  brewers'  grains  the  protein  varied  from  33  to  16  per  cent, 
and  the  fat  from  6  to  2  per  cent. 

"The  fact  that  the  majority  of  this  class  of  feed  stuffs  are  waste  or 
by-products  of  other  industries  renders  them  in  an  exceptional  degree 
liable  to  changes  in  composition.  This  feature  in  their  production  de- 
serves a  most  careful  consideration,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  on 
the  part  of  the  buyer.    •    •    » 

"The  liability  of  pecuniary  losses  on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  in  conse- 
quence of  exceptional  variations  in  the  percentage  of  nitrogenous  or- 
ganic matter,  crude  protein  or  fat,  or  of  both,  is  quite  frequently  greatly 
aggravated  by  most  unexpected  serious  fluctuations  in  the  market  cost 
of  leading  feed  stuffs.    •    •    • 

"  Names  may  remain  the  same,  and  in  fact  do  remain  in  some  in- 
stances, while  the  composition  of  the  article  suffers  serious  changes  in 
consequence  of  changes  in  the  parent  industry.'' 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  author  of  the  bulletin  believes  that 
the  trade  in  commercial  feeding  stuffs  should  be  subjected  to  State 
insi>ection  in  the  same  way  that  the  fertilizer  industry  has  been. 
Whether  such  inspection  is  necessary  or  desirable  we  do  not  now  care  to 
consider.  But  certainly  the  attention  of  farmers  should  be  aroused  to 
the  importance  of  buying  only  such  feeding  stuffs  as  will  meet  their 
needs,  and  of  insisting  that  the  dealers  in  such  products  should  guar- 
anty their  composition.  When  once  the  agricultural  public  realize 
what  is  really  involved  in  this  business  they  will  easily  be  able  to  devise 
methods  for  its  proper  regulation. 

One  feature  of  the  trade  in  commercial  feeding  stuffs  which  calls  for 
special  comment  is  that  relating  to  the  so-called  ^^  condimental"  foods. 
Recent  analyses  by  the  stations  have  shown  that  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances these  preparations  contain  only  ordinary  food  materials  mixed 
with  substances  of  doubtful  medicinal  value.  When  a  farmer  is  asked 
to  pay  for  linseed  meal  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  ton  simply  because  a 
hamdess  quantity  of  fenugreek  has  been  added  to  it  he  probably  has 
some  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  being  imposed  ux)on.  The  lordly 
name  which  the  preparation  has  assumed  will  hardly  increase  tbe 
health  of  his  animals  or  relieve  the  leanness  of  his  pocketbook.  De- 
tective work  may  not  be  the  highest  service  which  the  stations  can 
render  to  the  farmer,  but  it  may  be  and  has  been  exceedingly  useful. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SOIL 
TO  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  PLANTS.* 

Dr.  EWALD  WOLLNY. 

If  the  supply  of  atmospheric  oxygen  in  the  soil  is  reduced  below  a 
certain  limit  or  ceases  altogether,  the  processes  of  decomposition  of 
organic  substances  take  on  an  entirely  diflferent  character,  chemically 
as  well  as  physiologically,  from  those  above  described.  In  case  of  free 
access  of  oxygen  the  end  products  of  decomposition  are  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  but  when  the  supply  of  oxygen  is 
insufficient  or  is  entirely  cut  off  the  following  products  may  result: 
Carbonic  acid,  marsh  gas,  or  hydrogen ;  different  organic  nitrogenous 
compounds,  as  leucin,  tyrosin,  indol,  skatol,  and  primary  amines;  am- 
monia, nitrites,  nitrous  acid,  or  free  nitrogen ;  and  volatile  fatty  acids, 
such  as  butyric  acid.  A  peatlike  mass,  designated  as  "acid  humus,^ 
is  left  behind.  The  kinds  of  compounds  formed  vary  with  the  external 
conditions. 

The  chemical  phenomena  of  putrefaction,  or  decomposition  with 
reduction,  as  this  process  maybe  appropriately  called,  have  as  yet  been 
comparatively  little  studied.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  already  at  hand 
are  such  as  to  give  a  general  idea  of  these  phenomena,  as  will  be 
explained  in  detail  in  the  following  pages. 

Carbonic  acid  always  appears  among  the  products  of  putrefaction, 
but  with  a  limited  sui)ply  of  oxygen  its  rate  of  formation  is  extremely 
slow  in  comparison  with  that  which  occurs  when  the  access  of  air  is 
unhindered.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  is  derived  from  the 
putrefying  substance  itself,  and  this  comes  principally  from  its  easily 
reducible  constituents,  namely,  nitrates,  nitrites,  nitrous  oxide,  and 
also  compounds  of  iron  and  manganese  in  their  higher  oxidation  stages. 
Organic  matter,  during  putrefactioji,  withdraws  the  oxygen  of  all  these 
compounds  energetically  and  under  certain  conditions,  entirely.  For 
instance,  reduction  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  swamps,  as  Maercker  has 
observed,  may  go  so  far  as  to  result  in  the  formation  of  ferrous  sul- 
phide.t 

Puring  the  changes  accompanying  putrefaction,  apart  of  the  carbon 
of  organic  substances  appears  in  the  form  of  marsh  gas,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  ammonium  carbonate  the  mass  is  alkaline. 
Acording  to  the  experiments  of  Deh6rain,|  this  process  seems  to  take 

*  ContlDued  from  p.  543. 

t  Zeitsch.  landw.  Cent.  Ver.  Sachsen,  1874,  p.  70. 

t  Compt.  rend.,  98  (1884),  p.  377;  99,  p.  45;  Journ.  de  VAgr.,  1884,  No.  781;  Ann. 
Agron.,  10,  No.  9. 
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place  only  when  oxygen  is  admitted  from  time  to  time.  If  this  gas  is  con- 
tinuously absent  for  a  long  time  the  marsh-gas  fermentation  ceases  en- 
tirely, and  begins  anew  only  when  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  is  intro- 
duced.* 

Besides  the  process  just  described,  still  another  form  of  fermentation 
may  take  place  under  certain  conditions  during  putrefaction,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  hydrogen  instead  of  marsh  gas.  This 
process  is  characterized  by  the  acid  reaction  of  the  substance,  which  is 
due  to  the  formation  of  butyric  acid  (Dehcrain).  The  presence  of  this 
may  be  easily  recognized  from  the  characteristic  odor  of  butyric  ether 
which  is  produced  at  the  same  time.  Whether  the  hydrogen  fermen- 
tation depends  on  the  access  of  oxygen  from  time  to  time,  as  in  case  of 
tlie  marsh  gas  fermentation,  or  whether  this  process  represents  that 
form  of  decomi>osition  which  takes  jdace  when  oxygen  is  completely 
excluded,  is  still  undetermined. 

The  researches  to  which  reference  has  been  made  show  that  the  nitrog- 
enous constituents  are  changed  during  putrefaction  in  part  into  the 
8]>aringly  soluble  compounds  which  form  the  humus,  and  in  part  into 
the  nitrogenous  substances  named  above.  These  latter  include  nitro- 
genous organic  compounds,  ammonia,  the  lower  oxidation  stages  of 
oxygen  as  nitrites  and  nitrous  oxide,  and  even  free  nitrogen.  Tlie 
formation  of  these  latter  products,  which  are  particularly  characteristic 
of  putrefaction,  have  been  the  subject  of  special  study  by  Schlosing, 
Gayon,  and  Dupetit,t  Deherain  and  Marquenne,{  Konig  and  Kiesow,§ 
l)ietzell,||  Morgen  and  Konig.fl 

As  has  already  been  indicated  the  volatilization  of  organic  sub- 
stances, when  air  is  excluded,  is  comparatively  slight,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  material  forms  a  more  or  less  solid,  dark-colored,  i)eaty 
mass.  This  substance  once  formed  changes  very  slowly,  even  if  com- 
pletely exposed  to  the  conditions  of  decomposition  with  oxidation.  As 
long  as  organic  material  is  undergoing  putrefaction  it  will  become 
richer  in  nitrogen  and  carbon,  and  poorer  in  hydrogen  and  oxygen* 
Inasmuch  as  the  entire  mass  loses  weight  during  decomposition,  and 
as  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter  remains  unaltered,  provided  it  is  not 
washed  out,  it  is  evident  that  the  relative  amount  of  mineral  substance 
in  the  humus  increases  as  the  putrefaction  proceeds.**  The  most  of 
this  mineral  matter  is,  however,  so  inclosed  in  organic  compounds  that 
it  is  practically  incapable  of  assimilation  by  the  roots  of  plants  which 
may  come  in  contact  with  it. 

*  Iloppc-Seyier :  Zeitsch.  phyaiol.  Cbomie.,  8,  p.  214. 

t  Compt.  rend.,  95,  pp.  644,  1365. 

t  Compt.  rend.,  95,  p.  691. 

$  Landw.,  Jahrb.,  1873,  p.  107. 

II  Zeiteoh.  landw.,  Ver.  Bayern,  March,  1882. 

H  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  30  (1884),  pp.  199,  429. 

•♦Compare  W.  Detmer:  Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  U  (1871),  p.248. 
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The  extent  to  which  microorganisms  take  part  in  the  oxidation  of 
carbon  to  carbonic  acid  has  been  so  expli(5itly  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages  that  no  further  reference  to  it  is  needeA  here.    The  question  . 
now  to  be  discussed  is  wliether  the  other  processes  of  putrefaction  are 
referable  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  action  of  microbes. 

The  researches  of  Deh^rain  show  that  the  marsh  gas  fermentation  is 
produced  by  the  vital  activity  of  lower  organisms,  inasmuch  as  addi- 
tion of  chloroform,  or  heating  at  85^  C,  arrests  the  evolution  of  gas 
immediately.  At  the  same  time  the  mass  remains  alkaline  and  ammo- 
nium carbonate  is  found  in  the  liquid. 

It  was  shown  by  the  same  experimenter  that  the  Tiydrogen  fermen- 
tation, which  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  butyric  acid,  is  also 
caused  by  microbes.  Their  activity  was  apparently  not  dependent  on 
the  introduction  of  air  from  time  to  time — distinction  from  marsh  gas 
fermentation — but  seemed  to  take  place  when  air  was  excluded.  As 
regards  the  question  whether  the  marsh  gas  and  hydrogen  fermenta- 
tions were  both  caused  by  the  action  of  one  and  the  same  ferment^  the 
difference  of  the  action  being  determined  by  the  constitution  of  the 
roedium  in  which  the  organisms  developed,  or  whether  the  two  kinds 
of  fermentation  were  due  to  distinct  ferments,  it  was  decided  by  Dehd- 
rain  that  the  latter  hypothesis  was  the  more  probable,  and  that  gen- 
erally the  one  ferment  excludes  the  other.  Gayon*  also  found  numer- 
ous bacteria  in  stable  manure,  which  was  putrefying  without  access  of 
air,  and  under  these  conditions  evolving  marsh  gas  and  carbonic  acid. 

In  like  manner  the  reduction  of  nitrates  seems  to  be  a  physiological- 
chemical  process,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  with  the  opposite 
process,  namely,  that  of  nitrification  which  results  in  the  formation  of 
nitric  acid.  The  conditions  of  this  reducing  process  have  been  studied 
by  Gayon  and  Dupetit.t  These  experimenters  observed  that  as  micro- 
scopic organisms  became  plentiful  in  the  solutions  of  nitrates  under 
experiment,  the  nitrates  themselves  gradually  disappeared.  That  the 
microbes  caused  the  reduction  of  the  rjtrates  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  solutions  were  sterilized  by  heating,  by  chloroform,  or 
by  sulphate  of  copper  they  remained  clear  and  unchanged.  The«e 
organisms  cease  their  activity  entirely  or  to  a  marked  degree  when 
spread  over  large  surfaces,  and  thns  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
temx>erature  most  favorable  to  their  development  lies  between  35°  and 
40O  C.  These  organisms  reduce  the  nitrates  until  free  nitrogen  is 
formed. 

Both  the  investigators  observed  still  another  microorganism,  which 
withdrew  only  one  third  of  the  oxygen  from  the  nitrates,  thus  chang- 
ing them  into  nitrites.| 

The  morphological  characters  of  the  bacteria  in  question,  through 


•  Jouni.  de  TAgr.,  1884,  No.  881,  p.  507. 
t  Compt.  rend.,  95,  pp.  644, 1365. 

♦  Compare  E.  Br6al:  Ann.  Agron.  18  (1892),  p.  181. 
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whose  vital  activity  the  various  processes  of  putrefaction  are  deter- 
mined, have  not  as  yet  been  definitely  determined.  According  to  F. 
Cohn*  the  Bacterium  termo  is  the  ferment  of  putrefaction  in  the  same 
way  that  yeast  is  the  alcoholic  ferment,  but  from  lack  of  sufficient 
observations  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  decide  to  what  extent  this  hypoth- 
esis corresponds  to  the  actual  facts.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
various  organisms  take  part  in  putrefaction ;  as,  for  example,  it  may  be 
assumed  with  certainty  that  the  Bacillus  amylobacter  of  Van  Tieghem 
plays  a  very  important  r61e  in  this  process.  From  a  biological  stand- 
point the  organisms  in  question  are  to  be  classed  with  the  anaerobic 
ferments — ^bacteria  which  are  active  only  in  complete  absence  or  with 
an  intermittent  supply  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 

The  existence  and  activity  of  the  bacteria  which  produce  putrefac- 
tion are  of  course  dependent  on  their  environment,  and  changes  in  the 
latter  cause  many  changes  in  the  phenomena  which  they  manifest. 
Let  us  first  consider  the  need  of  oxygen.  The  organisms  in  question, 
which  belong  to  the  strictly  anaerobic  class,  as,  for  instance.  Bacillus 
amylobacter^  thrive  without  oxygen  when  they  are  in  a  favorable  medium 
of  growth ;  for  access  of  oxygen  reduces  their  development  to  a  mini- 
mum or  arrests  it  entirely.  Nevertheless  some  forms  appear  to  be 
able  to  exist  only  with  an  intermittent  supply  of  oxygen.  Nencki  and 
Nageli  made  the  very  interesting  observation  that  fermentative  bacte- 
ria, which  increase  vigorously  without  oxygen  when  placed  in  a  solu- 
tion well  adapted  to  fermentation,  require  oxygen  for  their  activity 
when  i)laced  in  a  less  favorable  culture  medium. 

Just  as  every  process  of  vegetation  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of 
the  surrounding  medium,  so  the  fermentative  activity  of  the  putrefac- 
tive bacteria  is  controlled  by  the  conditions  of  temperature.  The  case 
here  is  analogous  to  that  which  obtains  in  decomposition  with  oxida- 
tion. From  the  data  at  hand,  it  appears  that  when  the  organisms  in 
question  are  in  a  suitable  culture  medium  the  range  of  temperature 
in  which  they  are  able  to  grow  is  wide  and  has  a  high  optimum.  For 
instance.  Bacterium  termo  develops  between  5  and  40°  0. ;  the  optimum 
is  situated  between  30  and  35^  O.  The  Bacillus  amylobacter^  according 
to  Fitz,  has  its  optimum  at  40^  C.  and  its  maximum  at  45^0.  The 
temperature  of  growth  with  some  kinds  at  least  seems  to  be  higher. 
Numerous  bacteria  can  withstand  temperatures  below  the  limit  of  veg- 
etation without  harm ;  indeed  their  life  persists  at  temperatures  so  low, 
that  the  range  in  this  direction  may  be  spoken  of  as  unlimited.  The 
upper  limit  of  fatal  temperature  for  the  vegetative  cells  of  most  forms 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  majority  of  plants,  namely,  50-60^  O. 
Some,  however,  can  withstand  temperatures  of  more  than  lOO^  0. 

From  these  considerations  and  the  experimental  results  cited  it 
is  plain  that  the  occurrence  and  activity  of  the  various  lower  organ- 
isms which  produce  the  different  processes  of  decomposition  are  de- 

*  Beitrage  zur  Biologie  der  FflanzeD,  I,  p.  169. 
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pendent  on  certain  conditions.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  quantity 
of  air  available  is  a  deciding  factor  of  two  processes  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  agriculture,  viz,  decomposition  with  oxidation, 
and  putrefaction  or  decomposition  without  oxidation. 

When  oxygen  has  free  access  to  organic  substances  up  to  a  certain 
Kmit,  decomposition  with  oxidation  will  take  place;  but  when  the  sup- 
ply of  air  is  diminished  or  cut  off  altogether  decomposition  with 
reduction  (putrefaction)  will  appear.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  said  of  the  conditions  of  decomposition  that  the  functions  of 
the  organisms  which  take  part  in  the  fermentative  processes  are  accel- 
erated in  proportion  as  the  intensity  of  the  individual  determining 
factors  increases 5  that  on  reaching  a  certain  limit  a  maximum  of  the 
effect  of  these  functions  is  attained  5  beyond  this  limit  it  decreases  and 
finally  comes  to  a  standstill;  or,  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 
large  numbers  of  other  organisms  to  whose  multiplication  and  activity 
the  changed  conditions  are  favorable,  the  decomposition  process  may 
take  on  an  essentially  different  character. 

These  considerations  make  it  possible  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the 
relation  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  to  the  fermentative  proc- 
esses. The  very  factors  that  are  the  most  important  for  the  life  of 
the  microorganisms  which  cause  fermentative  decomposition  are  con- 
trolled exclusively  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  soil.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  the  latter  play  the  largest  part  in  deciding  the  destiny  of 
the  organic  material  which  is  contained  in  the  soil  or  added  to  it  in 
manures.  In  fact,  the  decompositions  which  are  constantly  going  on  in 
cultivated  soil,  and  which  are  chemically  of  such  great  importance  to 
its  fertility,  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  relation  of  the  soil  to  air, 
water,  and  heat. 

This  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  examples.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident  that  th  e  permeability  of  the  soil  to  air  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  order  to  determine  which  of  the  two  different  processes 
of  decomposition  will  take  place  in  a  given  case.  In  soils  of  a  very 
fine  texture,  and  which  on  this  account  are  aerated  with  great  difficulty, 
especially  when  thoy  have  not  been  tilled  for  a  long  time,  or  in  those 
which  are  filled  with  water  during  the  whole  year  and  thus  do  not  per- 
mit access  of  air,  putrefaction  of  their  organic  substances  takes  place 
as  a  rule.  This  process  is  characterized  by  a  change  of  the  organic 
matter  into  a  peatlike  mass  (acid  humus)  and  by  a  multitude  of  deoxi- 
datioii  processes  which  result  in  the  formation  of  i)roducts  either  use- 
less or  harmful  to  vegetation. 

The  decomposition  of  organic  matter  with  oxidation  can  take  place 
in  the  soil  only  when  air  has  access.  Agricultural  soils  may  origi- 
nally possess  the  needed  permeability,  as  is  the  case  with  all  soils 
of  a  coarse  texture— sandy  soils  for  instance — or  it  may  be  im- 
part-ed  by  suitable  tillage.  When  the  soil  is  tilled  regularly  and  at 
short  intervals,  decomposition  with  oxidation  usually  takes  place  in 
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the  tilled  surface  stratum.  At  the  same  time  deoxidation  proceBses  go 
on  in  the  deeper,  undisturbed  subsoil.  The  occurrence  of  these  two  sets 
of  phenomena  has  given  rise  to  the  expression  "  oxidation  stratum " 
and  '*  deoxidation  stratum,''  as  suggested  by  Mulder.*  Evidently  the 
direction  which  this  process  takes  is  of  great  importance  to  the  fertility 
ol  the  soil.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  «uch 
fermentative  products  in  the  soil  as  are  capable  of  assimilation  by  ttie 
plant,  or  if  not  assimilable  are  harmless,  is  possible  only  as  the  result 
of  decomposition  of  organic  matter  with  oxidation.  Putrefaction,  or 
decomposition  with  reduction,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  for  the  most 
part  such  compounds  as  are  either  difficult  of  assimilation,  ♦.  e.j  wortti- 
less,  or  positively  harmful.  When,  therefore,  a  soil  originally  possessed 
or  in  course  of  time  has  acquired  such  a  character  that  its  organic 
constituents  undergo  putrefaction,  the  object  in  cultivation  should  be 
to  so  change  the  surface  stratum  as  to  promote  oxidation. 

Aside  from  the  permeability  of  the  soil  to  air,  its  behavior  towards 
water  and  heat  exerts  a  determining  influence  upon  the  process  of  de- 
composition. The  smaller  the  amount  of  water  a  soil  can  hold  the 
slower  the  fermentation,  and  conversely.  If,  however,  the  quantity  of 
water  becomes  so  great  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  inclosed  air  to  a 
minimum,  putrefaction  instead  of  decomposition  with  oxidation  takes 
place.  The  experiments  on  the  influence  of  heat  already  cited  make  it 
plain  that  as  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  higher  the  decomposition  of 
organic  material  will  be  accelerated,  and  in  proportion  as  there  is  free 
access  of  air  the  quantity  of  plant  food  rendered  assimilable  by  decom- 
position with  oxidation  will  be  increased. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "  active  ^^ 
and  <^  inactive  "  a«  applied  to  soils  is  evident.  An  active  soil  is  one  in 
which  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  oxidation.  In  general  it  may  be 
assumed  that  oxidation  will  go  on  most  rapidly  and  completely  in  a  soil 
permeable  to  air,  with  a  medium  moisture  content,  and  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. A  soil  must  be  characterized  as  inactive  if  it  offers  great 
resistance  to  penetration  of  the  air,  if  it  is  wet  or  dry,  and  if  its  tem- 
perature is  low.  Between  these  two  extremes  various  intermediate 
stages  may  occur  as  one  or  another  factor  becomes  the  controling  one. 

If  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  we  may  regard  it  as  settled 
that  the  processes  of  decomposition  of  organic  substances  are  almost 
entirely  determined  by  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil,  it  will  also 
be  seen  that  the  influence  which  these  same  conditions  exert  on  the 
chemical  processes  in  the  tilled  soil  extend  to  the  weathering  of  the 
mineral  components  as  well  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stances in  the  soil. 

From  a  chemical  standpoint  the  process  of  weathering  is  of  the  great- 
est significance  to  the  fertility  of  the  cultivated  soil,  inasmuch  as  its 


*  Mulder :  Cliemle  der  Aokerkrame.   Geimau  trauslation  by  MUUor,  Berlin,  1862, 2, 

pp.  2«^. 
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rate  determines  the  amount  of  assimilable  plant  food  which  will  be 
formed  from  the  undissolved  but  soluble  minerals  of  the  soil.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  the  chemical  processes  of  weathering  are  accelerated  with 
the  increase  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  it  is  plain  that  these  processes 
are  dependent,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
physical  properties  of  the  soil.  The  considerations  above  cited  thus 
explain  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  decomposition  will  be  rapid 
or  slow.  As  the  rate  of  fermentative  oxidation  is  faster  or  slower,  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  will  be  greater  or  less  and  the  proc- 
esses of  weathering  will  go  on  with  corresponding  activity.  The  same 
facts  explain  why  the  weathering  is  so  much  more  rapid  in  the  well 
aerated  surface  soil  than  in  the  subsoil,  in  which  no  considerable  cir- 
culation of  air  is  possible.  Add  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  weathering 
increases  with  the  fineness  of  the  soil,  and  its  physical  character 
becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  in  controlling  the  processes  which 
go  on  within  it. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  soil  exert  an  influence  on  the  behavior 
of  soluble  plant  food  in  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absorptive  power  of 
the  soil  for  mineral  matters,  and  on  the  other  the  amount  of  loss  by 
leaching  is  dependent  upon  them. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  two  points  it  must  be  assumed  from  the 
recent  researches  of  Van  Bemmelen*  that  besides  the  absorption  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil  which  is  dependent  on  chemical  changes,  an 
absorption  due  to  physical  and  mechanical  causes  also  exists.  This 
latter  results  from  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  substances  of  a  colloid 
nature,  such  as  colloidal  clay,  amorphous  zeolithic  silicates,  colloidal 
silicic  acid,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  humus,  etc.  These  colloid 
substances  have  the  property  of  forming  a  jelly-like  mass  with  water, 
from  which  they  can  be  freed  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  This 
colloid  substance  impregnated  with  water,  or  "  hydrogel,"  dries  out 
extremely  slowly. 

If  the  air-dried  hydrogel  is  treated  with  solutions  of  acids,  bases, 
salts,  etc.,  the  water  and  dissolved  substances  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
taken  up  and  the  jelly-like  mass  retains  certain  constituents,  just  as  if 
it  were  vegetable  or  animal  protoplasm.  Although  the  union  is  a  com- 
paratively weak  one,  it  requires  repeated  addition  of  water  or  long- 
continued  washing  out  to  remove  the  absorbed  materials. 

The  absorption  of  certain  substances  depends  not  only  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  colloids  and  of  the  salts,  but  also  upon  the  concentration 
and  temperature  of  the  solution.  Besides  this  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
comi>osition  of  the  salts  in  solutions  may  be  caused  by  the  colloid  sub- 
stance. For  example,  the  hydjrogels  of  iron  oxide  and  alumina  with- 
draw a  part  of  the  acid  from  ammonium  salts  in  aqueous  solution. 

Further  chemical  substitutions  may  take  place  if  a  hydrogel  absorbs  a 

» . . 

*  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.  35  (1888),  pp.  69-J36,  Becueil  d^e  travaujc  cJiiini^ueB  dw 
Pay»-Bas,  7  (1888),  No.  2,  p.  37. 
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salt  from  its  solution  and  another  is  dissolved  in  it.  For  example,  if 
lime  is  absorbed  by  silicic  acid  and  chloride  of  potassium  is  added  to 
the  solution,  more  or  less  of  the  calcium  will  be  replaced  by  potassium, 
and  chloride  of  calcium  goes  into  solution,  so  that  i)otash,  lime,  and 
chloride  of  calcium  will  be  combined. 

The  substances  which  have  been  described  are  styled  by  Van  Bem- 
melen  "  absorption  compounds,"  and  they  play  a  most  imiwrtant  part 
in  the  absorption  phenomena  of  the  cultivated  soil.  Their  general 
characters,  the  processes  of  their  formation  and  decomjKJsition,  and 
their  composition  are  so  little  understood  that  researches  leading  to 
the  discovery  of  the  causes  which  produce  these  absorption  phenomena 
would  be  of  the  highest  value.  Still  enough  has  been  shown  to  lead 
to  the  assumption  that  they  are  dependent  on  physical  instead  of  purely 
chemical  forces. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  cultivated  soil  is 
provided  with  substances  which,  in  a  mechanical  way,  assist  in  retaining 
soluble  plant  food,  and  that  the  capability  of  the  soil  to  protect  the 
soluble  substances  which  may  be  formed  in  it  or  added  to  it  from  being 
washed  out  by  the  percolating  rain  water  is  dependent  on  the  nature 
and  amount  of  colloid  substance  present.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  purely  chemical  processes  explain  part  of  the 
phenomena  of  absorption. 

The  permeability  of  the  soil  to  water,  and  the  nature  of  the  solu- 
ble substances  which  it  contains,  as  well  as  its  absorptive  power, 
determine  the  amount  of  loss  by  leaching.  As  a  rule  the  most  of  the 
valuable  ingredients  of  plant  food,  as  potash,  ammonia,  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  are  absorbed,  but  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  important 
compounds  fails  to  be  retained,  namely,  nitric  acid,  which  occurs  in 
the  soil  in  nitrates,  and  is  formed  with  extreme  rapidity  in  well  aerated 
soil  by  the  action  of  microorganisms,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Although  a  part  of  the  nitrates  in  the  soil  may  be  held  by  physical 
absorption,  still  the  greater  part  must  remain  in  solution  on  account 
of  the  easy  solubility  of  all  nitrates,  so  that  a  chemical  absorption  is 
impossible.  Aside  from  the  ^danger  of  being  washed  out  of  the  soil 
entirely,  this  part  of  the  nitrates  is  subject  to  loss  by  being  carried 
by  the  percolating  water  into  the  subsoil,  where  it  is  nearly  or  quite 
out  of  reach  of  the  plant,  and  finally  it  may  escape  in  the  drainage. 

The  extraordinary  proportions  which  this  loss  by  leaching  may 
assume  were  first  jwinted  out  by  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Warington.*  In 
their  experiments  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in  form  of  nitrates  from  an 
unman ured  field  of  wheat  amounted  to  16  to  18.6  kilograms  jm  hectare 
per  annum,  and  from  plats  receiving  mineral  fertilizers  alone  19  kilo- 
grams. This  loss  of  nitrogen  in  cultivated  land  was  comparatively 
high  on  account  of  the  wet  seasons  of  1879-'80  and  1880-'81,  during 
which  these  experiments  were  conducted.    The  loss  from  those  plats 


•  Joum.  Koy .  Agr.  Soo.  of  Eoglftpd,  17,  part  1  and  2 ;  X8,  part  3  aod  4. 
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which  had  received  nitrogenous  fertilizers  was  very  much  higher  5  it 
increased  with  the  amount  of  ammonia  salts  added,  became  still  larger 
when  only  a  partial  ration  of  mineral  fertilizers  had  been  added  to  the 
ammonia  salts,  and  reached  an  extraordinary  amount  when  ammonia 
salts  alone  were  added.  The  use  of  nitrates  resulted  in  a  greater  loss 
than  when  the  equivalent  amount  wa.s  added  in  the  form  of  ammonia 
salts.  When  the  ammonia  salts  were  added  in  the  autumn  most  of  their 
nitrogen  was  carried  away  in  the  drainage  during  the  winter.  • 

Tlie  average  yearly  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  for  thirty  years  was 
as  follows:  With  no  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  11.3  to  13.  6  kilograms  per 
hectarej  with  48.7,  97.4,  and  146.1  kilograms  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  salt-s,  which  were  generally  added  in  the  autumn,  the  loss  was 
estimated  at  21.6,  35.0,  and  47.6  kilograms,  respectively;  and  with  97.4 
kilograms  of  nitrogen,  alone  or  with  varying  amounts  of  mineral  fer- 
tilizers, the  losses  ranged  from  35  kilograms  when  large  quantities  of 
mineral  fertilizers  were  added  to  48.9  kilograms  when  ammonia  salts 
were  used  alone.  The  losses  varied  inversely  with  the  amount  of  avail- 
able potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Such  facts  as  these  leave  no  doubt  that  one  object  of  cultivation 
should  be  to  reduce  these  evils  to  a  minimum,  on  account  of  the  value 
of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  in  which  form  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  plant  foods.  Precautions  should  be  taken  both  to  prevent 
the  collection  of  large  quantities  of  nitrates  in  the  tilled  soil,  and  also 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  percolating  water. 

The  danger  that  large  quantities  of  nitrates  may  be  carried  into  the 
deeper  strata  of  the  soil  increases,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same, 
with  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  percolating  through  it,  and  also 
with  its  permeability.  Inasmuch  as  different  soils  naturally  possess 
this  property  in  differing  degrees,  the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  this  cause 
will  differ  very  widely  with  the  physical  character  of  the  soil.  Fur- 
thermore, since  penetration  by  water  involves  penetrability  by  air  also, 
the  amount  of  nitrification  will  vary  proportionally.  The  damage  is 
greatly  aggravated  when  the  amount  of  percolating  water  is  increased, 
as  is  the  case  when  atmospheric  precipitation  is  large  or  the  amount 
of  drainage  water  is  made  greater  by  the  method  of  treating  the  soil, 
as  occurs  when  the  land  lies  fallow  or  is  covered  with  inert  material 
which  prevents  evaporation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  leaching  out  of  plant  food  by  soil  water  affects 
the  nitrates  chiefly,  and  the  amount  of  loss,  other  conditions. remaining 
the  same,  will  depend  on  the  absorptive  power  of  the  soil  and  the  ease 
with  which  water  passes  through  it.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  the 
physical  properties  of  the  soil  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  quantity  of 
plant  food  which  it  contains.  The  importance  of  using  such  methods 
of  tillage  and  cultivation  as  shall  best  regulate  these  factors  of  produc^ 
tion  needs  no  further  comment* 
21468--NO.  8-^-^2 
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C.  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SOIL  TO 
EACH  OTHER  AND  THEIR  RESULTING  DIRECT  AND  INDIBECT  IN- 
FLUENCE  UPON  PLANT   GROWTH. 

In  the  two  preceding  chapters  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect, 
which  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil — texture,  temperature,  anil 
moisture — exert  individually  upon  plant  growth  has  been  discussed. 
It  now  remains  to  inquire  into  the  laws  which  govern  their  coiyoiDt 
action,  since  in  actual  practice  the  results  are  the  product,  not  of  a 
single  faetor,  but  of  the  cooperation  of  many  factors. 

From  analogy  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  most  favorable  conditions 
will  exist  in  the  soil  when  its  mechanical  constitution  is  such  as  to  be 
most  advantageous  for  each  and  all  of  the  processes  which  depend  upon 
access  of  air,  moisture,  and  heat.  This  state  of  things  rarely,  if  ever, 
occurs  in  nature.  One  or  more  of  the  conditions  of  growth  which  are 
altered  by  the  three  factors  just  named  will  always  approach  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  minimum  or  maximum  of  intensity.  What  the 
direct  or  indirect  influence  will  be  under  those  conditions  is  a  question 
which  may  be  answered  by  reference  to  thelaws  of  vegetable  physiology, 
to  various  facts  of  observation,  and  to  investigations  made  for  the 
special  study  of  the  subject. 

With  reference  to  the  laws  which  govern  plant  life,  and  which  have 
been  more  or  less  closely  studied,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  develoi>- 
ment  and  yield  of  crops  are  dependent  on  those  factors  of  productioh 
which,  under  the  existing  conditions,  act  with  a  minimum  or  maximum 
intensity. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples:  In  the  case  of  a 
sandy  soil  with  only  a  small  water-holding  power,  neither  the  high 
temperature  which  it  usually  possesses  nor  the  easy  permeability  to 
air  is  of  avail  to  vegetation  because  of  the  lack  of  water.  In  the  same 
way  a  normal  water  content,  that  is,  one  which  otherwise  would  serve 
for  a  maximum  yield,  may  fail  of  its  natural  effect  because  the  soil  is 
not  warm  enough,  as  is  often  the  case  on  northern  exposures;  or  the 
water  content  may  be  so  excessive  that  the  interstices  of  the  soil  are 
filled,  free  access  of  air  is  prevented,  and  growth  isretarded.no  matter 
how  favorable  all  the  other  physical  conditions  happen  to  be.  Soil 
moisture  and  soil  waimth  exert  such  an  influence  on  the  plant  that  the 
factor  which  is  present  in  minimum  or  maximum  intensity  is  the  gov- 
erning one.  This  naturally  applies  not  only  to  the  factors  just  men- 
tioned, but  to  all  the  physical  conditions  of  the  soil  which  exort  an  in- 
fluence upon  plant  growth.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  optimum  of 
efficiency  of  a  given  factor  is  situated  at  a  mean  between  the  minimum 
and  maximum  of  its  action,  as  was  shown  above,  it  becomes  the  task 
of  the  practical  cultivator  to  so  regulate  the  physical  properties  of  his 
soil  as  to  bring  about  the  changes  most  favorable  to  plant  growth. 

The  activity  of  the  organisms  which  cause  the  decomposition  of 
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organic  matter  is  governed  by  the  same  general  laws.  Here  also  the 
determining  factors  are  air,  light,  and  moisture.  If  the  influence  of 
all  these  bears  in  the  same  direction  they  will  mutually  aid  each  other, 
and  if  all  external  conditions  are  favorable  the  activity  of  the  organisms 
will  reach  it«  maximum.  For  this  reason  like  quantities  of  organic 
substance  will  decompose  with  greater  intensity  in  proportion  as  the 
temperature  and  amount  of  water  are  increased.  A  very  interesting 
example  of  this  is  presented  in  the  following  experiment  of  the  writer* 
on  a  compost  soil : 

Variations  of  ajnounls  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  with  variations  of  temperature  and 

moisture. 


Water  con- 
tent of  the 
soil.* 

C.  c.  of  carbonic  acid  in  1000  c.  c.  of  air 
of  soil,  at— 

IQOC. 

20OC. 

VPC. 

40OC. 

50OC. 

Per  cent. 
6.79 
26.79 
46.79 

2.03 
18.38 
35.07 

3.22 
64.24 
61.49 

6.68 
82.12 

14.00 

80.06 
91.86 

25.17 
81.52 
97.48 

^  Percentage  of  total  water-holding  capacity. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  several  factors  do  not  exert  their 
action  in  the  same  direction,  but  in  opposite  ones,  and  on  this  account 
the  results  may  vary  very  greatly  in  character.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  eflfect  of  temperature  will  be  modified  or  entirely  counteracted 
under  certain  conditions,  if  there  is  not  enough  water  in  the  soil.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  another  experiment  of  the 
writer,  also  with  compost  soil : 

Variations  in  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  with  variations  of  temperature  and 

moisture. 


Temperature  of  Boil ., 

1(PC. 

20°  C. 

30OC. 

26.8 
73.23 

40OC. 

50O  C. 

Water  content  of  Mil 

C.  c.  of  carbonic  acid  in  1,000  c. 

c.  of  air  of  soil . . 

..percent.. 

46.8 
33.18 

36.8 
62.27 

16.8 
66.83 

6.8 
14  42 

The  highest  temperatures,  40°  and  50°  C,  could  not  exert  their  full 
influence,  because  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  soil  was  insufficient.  In 
like  manner  the  quantities  of  moisture  more  favorable  to  decomposition, 
viz,  46.8  and  30.8  per  cent,  did  not  produce  their  full  effect  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  temperature.  The  other  factors,  likewise,  which 
determine  the  activity  of  soil  organisms,  are  governed  by  the  same 
principles.  From  this  follows  a  law  of  great  importance  in  relation 
to  the  decomposition  processes  of  organic  materials,  viz,  the  decom- 
position of  organic  materials  in  the  soil  is  governed,  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively,  by  factors  which  range  from  minimum  to  maximum. 

•E.  Wollny:  Joum.  Landw,  34  (1886),  p.  319. 
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What  tlic  result  will  be  in  any  given  case  can  be  judged  only  by  tbe 
application  of  these  principles.  For  example,  no  matter  how  favorable 
the  conditions  of  warm  til  and  permeability  may  be,  oxidation  processes 
can  only  proceed  slowly  when  an  insuflficient  amount  of  water  is  present. 
Nor  can  decomposition  with  oxidation  and  nitrification  go  on  energeti- 
cally, no  matter  how  favorable  the  conditions  of  moisture  and  heat,  if 
the  soil  is  lacking  in  permeability  to  air.  Keeping  in  mind  the  gen- 
eral laws  by  which  these  processes  are  governed,  no  special  difficulty 
will  be  met  with  in  determining,  under  the  immediate  local  conditions, 
which  factor  is  the  controlling  one,  and  consequently  what  compre- 
hensive and  practical  measures  should  be  taken. 

D.  THE  SOIL  FACTORS  OF  PLANT  GROWTH  VITHIOH  ARE  ALTERED  BY 
PHYSICAL  AGENCIES  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  OTHER  FACTORS 
OF  PLANT  GROWTH. 

It  can  not  fail  to  become  evident  from  further  consideration  of  this 
subject  that  the  efficiency  of  the  general  factors  of  plant  growth,  t.  c, 
light,  heat,  and  plant  food  is  also  determined  by  the  physical  properties 
of  the  cultivated  soil,  and  that  the  latter  act  here  also,  in  accordance 
with  the  same  law  which  governs  them  in  their  direct  and  indirect  in- 
fluence upon  vegetation. 

An  abundant  supply  in  the  soil  of  the  nutritious  material  which  is 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  crop  and  which  otherwise  would 
bring  a  maximum  yield,  must  fail  to  give  the  looked-for  harvest  if  the 
soil  contains  too  little  or  too  much  water. 

In  illustration  of  this  the  following  experiment  by  the  writer*  may  be 
cited:  Summer  rape  was  grown  in  glazed  flower  pots,  each  containing  4 
kilograms  of  chalky,  sandy  soil,  rich  in  humus.  To  the  soil  of  the  differ- 
ent pots  different  amounts  of  water  were  added.  The  soil  of  a  part  of 
the  pots,  each  of  which  contained  six  plants,  received  no  fertilizer, 
while  a  mixture  of  Peruvian  guano  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of 
potash  was  added  to  the  others  at  the  rate  of  5  grams  per  pot.  The 
yield  was  as  follows: 

Varying  effects  of  fertilizers  upon  summer  rape  with  different  ^antities  of  water  in  the 

soil. 


Wat<*r  in 
the  Boil.* 

Yield  of  seeds. 

Yield  of  stalks. 

Fertilized. 

Unferti- 
lized. 

Difference. 

FerUlized. 

Unferti- 
lized. 

Difference. 

Per  cent. 
10 
20 
40 
60 
80 
100 

Chrains. 

1.8 

5.2 
11.2 
21.2 
15.2 

3.2 

Oram*. 
0.4 
1.2 
3.6 
6.0 
4.8 
1.6 

Orams. 

0.0 

4.0 

7.6 
15.2 
10.4 

1.6 

Chrams. 
10.0 
14.0 
30.8 
51.2 
87.2 
10.8 

Orams. 

2.8 

6.0 
13.2 
26.0 
28.6 
10.0 

Orams. 

7.2 

8.0 
17.6 
25.2 
13.6 

0.8 

*  Percentage  of  the  amount  which  the  soil  wonld  contain  when  completely  saturated. 
•E.  Wollny:  Der  Landwirth,76  (1890),  p.  463, 
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When  the  water  content  of  the  soil  was  either  too  large  or  too  small 
tlie  eftect  of  the  fertilizer  was  only  partial,  but  with  a  medium  amount 
of  moisture — the  optimum,  or  condition  as  regards  moisture  most  favor- 
able to  growth — the  most  marked  effect  of  the  fertilizer  on  the  yield 
was  obtained. 

In  further  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  soil  upon  tlie  utilization  of  fertiliaers  by  the  plant, 
wooden  boxes  30  cm.  square  and  20  cm.  deep,  with  perforated  bottoms, 
were  sunk  to  the  top  in  sand.  The  boxes  were  filled  with  sitted  sand, 
all  from  one  source,  but  of  difterent  degrees  of  fineness.  Guano,  at  the 
rate  of  10  grams  per  box,  was  added  in  some  of  the  boxes,  while  the 
others  remained  without  fertilizer.  Nine  stalks  of  summer  rye  were 
grown  in  each  of  the  boxes.    The  yield  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Effects  of  fertUizers  on  the  growth  of  rye  in  soils  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. 


field  of  grain 

Yield  of  straiv 

FinenoHS  of 
soil. 

FerUlizod. 

Unfertilized. 

Difference. 

Fertilized. 

UnfertUizcd. 

Difference. 

Mm. 

Grams. 

Orams. 

Oi-ams. 

Orams. 

Orams. 

Orams. 

0.  OJ-0. 26 

10.95 

2.18 

8.57 

29.7 

9.0 

20.7 

0. 25-0. 50 

4.95 

1.25 

a.  70 

17.4 

6.6 

10.9 

O.r.0-1.0 

4.  CI 

1.18 

8.43 

13.2 

6.6 

7.7 

1. 0  -2. 0 

2.20 

0.82 

2.38 

7.7 

3.0 

4.7 

2. 0  -4.  0 

1.34 

0.49 

0.85 

6.7 

3.0 

2.7 

4. 0  -6. 75 

1.22 

0.24 

0.98 

6.5 

1.2 

7.3 

The  influence  of  the  fertilizers  became  more  and  more  marked  with 
the  increasing  fineness  of  the  soil,  because,  without  doubt,  its  supply 
of  moisture  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  fact  that  plant  growth  is  favored  by  increasing  the  thickness  of 
the  tilled  stratum  is  in  the  main  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  man- 
ner (provided  the  roots  do  not  penetrate  into  the  subsoil),  inasmuch  as 
the  absolute  quantity  of  water  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  plant  is 
thus  increased  by  the  deeper  tillage.  Furthermore,  the  deeper  the 
tilled  stratum  is,  the  better  the  roots  are  enabled  to  spread  over  a  large 
area,  and  thus  to  utilize  the  moisture  and  plant  food  at  their  disposal. 
From  this  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  a  priori  that  the  action  of  the 
fertilizer  will  be  increased  with  the  depth  of  the  tilled  stratum. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  case,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment  of 
the  writer :  The  surface  soil  of  an  area  of  32  square  meters,  which  was 
about  35  cm.  deep  and  consisted  of  a  chalky,  sandy  humus,  was  removed 
from  the  porous  subsoil  of  calcareous  gravel.  This  area  was  then  divided 
by  strong  boards  at  right  angles  to  each  other  into  eight  parcels,  each 
containing  4  square  meters.  Directly  upon  the  subsoil,  which  was 
partly  artificial  and  was  thoroughly  permeable,  a  surface  soil  was 
relaid.  The  eight  plats  were  divided  in  four  pairs.  The  surface  soil 
in  the  different  pairs  was  40,  30,  20,  and  10  cm.  deep,  respectively. 
Four  plats,  one  of  each  pair,  were  left  without  fertilizer,  while  to  each 
of  the  other  four  was  added  a  mixture  of  Peruvian  guano  superphos- 
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pbate  and  sulphate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  250  grams  per  plat.  The 
yields  of  summer  rape  from  the  several  plats,  taken  from  a  row  (dis- 
tance between  rows  25  era.),  which  had  received  the  same  tillage  in 
all  the  plats,  were  as  follows: 

Effect  of  depth  of  iilUige  upon  action  of  manures  and  yield  of  crops  of  summer  rape. 


Thickness 

oft  ho  tilled 

Btratum. 

Yield  of  seed. 

Fertilised. 

Oramt. 
672.2 
449.5 
244.5 
148.8 

Unfertiliied. 

Orams: 
651.5 
348.0 
160.0 
107.0 

Difference. 

Cm. 

to 
;o 

20 
10 

Orams, 
120.7 
101.6 
84.5 
41.8 

In  this  case  the  effect  of  the  fertilizer  became  more  marked  as  the 
quantity  of  soil  at  the  disposal  of  the  plant  was  increased. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  cultivated  soil  influence  the  action  of 
tlie  other  factors  of  growth  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  the  action 
of  the  supply  of  nutritive  materials.  Thus,  in  general,  leaving  out  of 
account  the  factor  of  plant  food,  light  and  heat  can  have  their  full 
effect  only  in  proportion  as  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  is  such 
as  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  the  crop.  Otherwise,  how- 
ever favorable  may  be  the  light  and  heat,  the  development  of  the 
plants  will  ba  retarded  to  an  extent  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the 
soil. 

An  experiment  by  the  writer  illustrates  the  part  which  the  moisture 
content  of  the  soil  plays  under  these  conditions.  The  arrangement  of 
the  experiment  was  as  follows:  Summer  rye  was  grown  in  pots  con- 
taining a  chalky,  sandy,  humus  soil,  which  contained  water  to  the  ex- 
tent of  either  20,  40,  or  60  per  cent  of  its  entire  water-holding  capacity. 
The  pots,  each  containing  seven  plants,  were  divided  in  three  series, 
each  series  being  made  up  of  pots  with  the  three  different  proportions 
of  water.  One  of  these  series  was  placed  in  each  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  a  glass  house.  In  these  divisions  a  special  contrivance  made  it 
possible  to  provide  for  light  of  different  degrees  of  intensity.*  The 
yields  of  the  experiment  were  as  follows: 

Effects  of  different  amounts  of  soil  moisture  upon  the  yield  of  rye  with  different  amiyunts 

of  light. 


Watci 
in  soil. 

Yield  of  gra 

n. 

Yield  of  straw. 

Strong 
light. 

Orams. 
4.1 
8.1 
11.9 

Medium 
light. 

Orams. 

0.6 
10.0 

Weak 
light. 

Strong 
light. 

Medium 
light. 

Weak 
ligbt 

Perct. 
20 
40 
60 

Grams. 
2.2 
5.9 
7.3 

Orams. 
6.9 
23.9 
28.4 

Orams. 
6.2 
15.2 
12.6 

Orams, 
6.6 
12.6 
13.5 

*  The  temperatures  of  the  three  compar  tmonts  showed  a  gradation  corrosponding 
to  the  inteusity  of  the  light,  although  less  prououuced. 
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Tbe  intrinsic  i)roductive  capacity  of  the  plants  with  the  aid  of  the 
light  was  manifested  in  proportion  as  the  soil  contained  an  abundant 
or  medium  quantity  of  water.  As  long  as  the  water  supply  was  in- 
suflScient — 40  and  20  per  cent— the  supply  of  light  had  little  effect, 
because  the  water,  which  is  an  indispensable  factor  of  vegetation,  was 
present  in  too  small  quantity,  and  in  accordance  with  the  l^w  of  the 
minimum,  this  completely  regulated  the  production  of  organic  sub- 
stance. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  bring  forward  further  proof  that  tbe  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  tilled  soil  and  tbe  influences  which  they  exert  are 
determinative  for  the  utilization  by  the  plant  of  the  nutritive  material 
of  the  soil  and  for  the  other  factors  of  vegetation.  If  the  one  set  of 
conditions  does  not  supplement  the  other  tbe  yield  of  the  crop  will  be 
diminished,  and  treatment  which  would  otherwise  be  the  most  condu- 
cive to  growth  will  fail  of  its  full  effect.  Such  considerations  as  these 
and  the  array  of  facts  which  have  been  brought  forward  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  law  of  the  minimum  of  each  of  the  factors  of  vege- 
tation indispensable  to  the  plant  extends  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  sev- 
eral physical  conditions  of  growth  (Orth.).*  [Or,  to  state  the  principle 
in  another  way,  the  yield  of  a  crop  is  limited  by  the  chemical  factors 
of  growth,  including  the  soil  ingredients  of  its  food,  and  it  can  not  rise 
above  the  limit  determined  by  the  lowest  element  in  the  food  supply. 
In  like  manner  the  yield  is  regulated  by  the  physical  factors,  air, 
moisture,  and  heat,  and  can  not  exceed  the  limit  imposed  by  that  one 
of  these  fEictors  which  has  the  minimum  efficiency. — Ed.] 

•Forsch.  Geb.  Agr.  Physik,  1  (1878),  p.  72. 
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BOTAITT. 

A.  C.  Thue,  Editor. 

Flora  of  West  Virginia,  C.  F.  Millspaugh  (West  Virginia  Sta. 
BuL  No.  J24,  June,  ]S9^,pp.  315-537,  plates  2). — A  preliminary  catalogue 
of  the  plants  of  West  Virginia,  compiled  from  various  sources.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  enumeration  of  the  species  the  author  gives  the  collectors 
and  places  of  collection.  Two  new  mosses  {Dieranodontium  virginievs 
and  2>,  millspaiighi),  a  new  scale  moss  (Plagiochila  virginica),  and  a 
new  fungus  of  insects,  probably  parasitic,  to  which  is  given  the  name 
Cylindrocola  dendroctoni,  are  described,  the  mosses  by  Mrs.  B.  G.  Brit- 
ton,  the  hepatica  by  A,  W.  Evans,  and  the  fungus  by  C.  H,  Peck.  The 
second  species  of  moss  and  the  hepatica  are  illustrated. 

Of  Anthophyta  there  are  enumerated  504  genera,  represented  by 
1,321  species;  of  Pteridophyta,  15  genera  and  44  species;  of  Bryophyta, 
G6  genera  and  113  species;  and  of  Thallophyta,  94  genera  and  107  sx)e- 
cies,  making  a  total  of  679  genera,  represented  by  1,645  species  and 
varieties.  Of  the  latter  number  193  are  introduced  and  1,452  native  spe- 
cies and  varieties.  The  author  has  adopted  1753  as  the  fundamental  date 
in  determining  the  priority  of  names  and  has  given  double  citations  of 
authors  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  so.  Among  the  well  known  genera 
affected  by  a  strict  adherence  to  this  law  of  i)riority  are  the  following: 
Syndesmon  thalictroides  {AnemoneUa  thaliviroides)^  BieucuUa  (Dicentra), 
Neckeria  (Corydalis),  Gardamine  (l)eiitaria),  Ampelidew  (Vitacew),  Vitis 
quinquefolia  {Ampelopnis  qninqnefoJia)^  Beurera  (Calyvanthus),  Thero/on 
{Boykinia),  MicrampeUs  echinata  (Eehinocystis  lobata),  Deeringia  [Cryp- 
totwiiia),  Laeinaria  {Liatris)^  RIdania  (Actinomeris),  Adopogon  {Kri- 
gia),  Oxycoceus  maerocarpm  (Vaccimum  macrocarpon),  Pseva  (Chima- 
phila),  HypopHyg  monotropa  [Monoiropa  hypopUys),  Asperi/olicc  (Bora- 
ginew),  Bhysalodes  (Nicandra),  KocUia  (Pycnanthemum)^  AgasUiehe  {Lo- 
phanihu^),  Hieoria  (Carya),  Malaxis  (Microstylis),  Leptorckis  {Liparis)j 
Oyrostachys  (Splranthes),  UnifoUum  (Sniilaeina),  Chrospenna  {Amian- 
thium),  Spathyema  (Symplocarpus),  Ghamwraphis  (Setaria),  Hotnaloeen- 
chrus  {Leet'sia),  Sieglingia  (Trwdia),  Hysirix  (Asprella)^  Corycarpus 
[Diurrhena),  and  Panlcularia  (Glyceria). 
642 
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Tlie  specific  changes  are  too  numerous  to  list  in  this  connection.  A 
supplement  (pp.  519--527)  gives  a  list  of  the  fossil  flora,  containing  37 
genera  and  199  species  and  varieties.  The  material  for  this  list  was 
largely  contributed  by  K.  D.  Lacoe. 


WATER. 

Anal70i8  of  water,  W.  G.  Stubbs  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui  JVb.  18,  2d 
ser.ypp.  528 y  529). — Analysis  of  1  sample  of  water  to  determine  its  fit- 
ness for  stock. 


FEETILIZEES. 

W.  H.  Deal,  Editor, 

Fertilizer  analyses  at  Louisiana  Station,  W.  G.  Stubbs  (Louisiana 
Stas.  Bui.  No.  18, 2d  ser.,  pp.  506-528). — This  contains  a  list  of  licensed 
dealers,  with  guamntied  analyses  of  their  brands;  the  text  of  the  Stat« 
fertilizer  law;  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  source  of  fertilizing  mate- 
rials; notes  on  valuation,  and  tabulated  analyses  of  48  samples  of  fer- 
tilizing materials,  including  ammoniated  superphosphates  and  guanos^ 
acid  phosphates,  cottonseed  meal,  tankage,  bone  mea],  mineral  phos- 
phates, fish  scrap,  dried  blood,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda, 
nitrate  of  potash,  kainit,  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of  potash,  gypsum, 
cotton-hull  ashes,  bat  manure,  and  poudrette. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Sooyell  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  No.  43, 
Dec.,  1892,  pp.  4). — ^Tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  4  samples  ot 
raw  bone  manures  and  16  samples  of  other  fertilizers  and  superphos- 
phates. 

Inspection  of  fertilizers  in  Connecticut  (Connecticut  State  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  114,  Dec,  1892,  pp.  26). — Analyses  of  115  samples  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  with  notes  on  guaranties  and  valuation. 

Of  the  46  brands  [of  uitrogenoas  saperphosphates]  reported  11  are  below  their 
minimum  guaranty  in  respect  of  one  ingredient,  and  4  in  respect  of  two  ingredients. 
That  is,  one  third  of  all  the  nitrogenous  superphosphates  in  our  market  contain  less 
of  one  or  of  two  ingredients  than  they  are  claimed  to  contain.     •     *     * 

The  average  cost  of  the  nitrogenous  superphosphates,  excluding  two  analyses  in 
which  cost  exceeds  valuation  by  considerably  more  than  50  per  cent.,  is  $35.28;  the 
average  valuation,  $25.46;  and  the  percentage  diflereuce,  27.8.  Last  year  the  corre- 
sponding figures  were:  Average  cost, $33.93;  average  valuation, $28.13 ;  percentage 
diflFerence,  20.6.     *     *     * 

Of  the  39  brands  of  special  manures  analyzed,  16  are  below  the  manufacturer's 
minimum  guaranty  in  respect  of  one  ingi'edient,  and  1  is  below  in  respect  of  two 
ingredients. 

'ilie  average  cost  per  ton  of  the  special  manures  has  been  $38.28,  the  average  valu- 
ation $30.70,  and  the  percentage  difference  25,  a  little  higher  than  in  case  of  the 
nitrogenous  superphosphates.  Last  year  the  corresponding  figures  were:  Average 
cost,  $88.84;  average  valuation,  $31.64 ;  percentage  difference,  22.8. 
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FIELD  CHOPS. 

A.  C.  Truk,  Editor. 

Field  experiments  with  com,  A.  T.  Neale  {Delaware  Sfa.  But 

No.  14,  Dec,  1891,  pp.  3-12). 

Synopsis,— A  report  on  (1)  a  test  of  Early  Mastodon,  (2)exi>erimentiiideta88eling,uid 
(3)  fertilizer  test.  Early  Mastodon  gave  good  yields  and  large  ears.  Detassel- 
ing  increased  yield  and  weight  of  ears.  Nitrate  of  soda  seemed  to  enable  yoong 
plants  to  resist  insect  attacks. 

Test  of  Early  Mastodon  variety. — This  variety  is  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  White  Cap  and  Early  Roe  dent,  and  the  claim  is  made  by 
seedsmen  that  it  grows  to  a  height  of  15  to  17  feet,  with  ears  9  to  11 
inches  long  and  carrying  20  to  34  rows  of  kernels,  and  that  it  matures 
within  one  hundred  days.  It  was  planted  at  Dover  on  a  sandy  loam 
and  at  Newark  on  heavy  clay.  At  Dover  the  yield  per  acre  was  firom 
54  bushels  on  unfertilized  plats  to  76  bushels  on  plats  fertilized  with 
nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash,  the  average  being  66  bushels. 
At  Newark  the  yield  was  62  bushels  per  acre.  About  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  were  required  to  grow  the  crop.  The  ears  averaged  8  to  9 
inches  in  length.  Approximately  40  per  cent  of  selected  ears  had  more 
than  20  rows  of  kernels  per  cob.  A  dry  ear  with  24  rows  measured  2 J 
inches  in  diameter,  3  inches  from  the  large  end.  Of  this  diameter  one 
half  was  occupied  by  the  cob. 

Detamseling. — The  tassels  were  removed  from  about  half  the  stalks  on 
a  plat  at  Newark.  It  was  calculated  that  an  increased  yield  of  4^  bush- 
els was  caused  by  detasseling.  The  ears  on  stalks  not  detasseled  aver- 
aged about  11  ounces  in  weight  and  those  on  the  detasseled  stalks  16 
ounces. 

Fertilizer  test. — Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  an  experi- 
ment with  various  fertilizers  on  corn.  The  results  were  materially 
att'ected  by  the  ravages  of  a  new  insect  pest,  a  corn  crambid,  described 
on  page  662.  There  were  indications  "  that  nitrate  of  soda  aided  the 
young  corn  plants  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  insects.'^ 

Experiments  with  cotton,  1892,  A.  J.  Bondurant  and  J.  Olay- 
TON  (Alabama  College  Sta.  Bui.  No.  40,  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  15). — An  account  of 
a  test  of  varieties  and  of  experiments  with  different  kinds  of  fertilizers. 

Test  of  varieties.^-Tabiilsited  data  for  30  varieties.  The  larger  yield 
of  seed  cotton  by  the  short  staple  varieties  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  higher  price  obtained  for  the  long  staple  cotton.  The 
highest  valuations  were  put  upon  W,  A.  Cook,  Colthorp  Eureka,  and 
Wonderful.    Catacaos  or  Peruvian  cotton  failed  to  mature. 

Experiments  with  fertilizers. — An  experiment  with  acid  phosphate 
alone  and  combined  with  cotton-seed  meal,  begun  in  1890  and  reported 
in  Bulletins  Nos.  22  and  32  of  the  station  (E.  S.  K,,  vol.  ii,  p.  548,  and 
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in,  p.  684)  was  continued  in  1892  without  the  additional  application  of 
fertilizers.  The  results  indicated  that  the  effect  of  the  cotton-seed  meal 
had  been  exhausted  but  that  the  acid  phosphate  stDl  continued  to 
increase  the  yield. 

In  an  experiment  with  different  forms  and  combinations  of  fertUizers, 
nitrogen  alone  produced  a  very  much  larger  increase  of  yield  than  either 
phosphoric  acid  or  potash.  The  largest  yield  was  obtained  with  a  com- 
plete fertilizer,  closely  followed  by  that  with  stable  manure.  A  com- 
bination of  acid  phosphate  and  cotton-seed  meal  (240  pounds  of  each 
per  acre)  w  as  the  most  profitable  fertilizer. 

A  cqmpost  of  acid  phosphate,  stable  manure,  and  cotton  seed  when 
applied  February  24  gave  a  somewhat  larger  yield  than  when  applied 
May  9,  just  before  planting. 

Tabulated  data  are  also  given  for  exi)eriments  in  which  acid  phos- 
phate was  compared  with  raw  phosphate,  and  salt,  muriate  of  potash, 
kainit,  and  Thomas  slag  were  used  separately. 

Field  ezperiments  with  forage  plants,  barley,  oats,  and  wheat, 
W.  C.  Stubbs  (Louisiana  Stas.  BuL  No.  19,  2d  ser.,  pp.  536-562). — An 
account  of  experiments  with  a  large  number  of  species  and  varieties 
of  forage  plants  and  grain,  most  of  which  were  carried  on  at  all  three 
of  the  stations  in  Louisiana. 

Forage  plants. — ^Ten  or  12  saccharine  varieties  of  sorghum  out  of  over 
100  varieties  grown  for  sugar-making  have  been  used  for  green  fodder. 
The  varieties  recommended  for  this  purpose  are  Early  Amber,  Early 
Orange,  Coleman  Hybrid,  and  Link  Hybrid,  which  can  be  cut  in  suc- 
cession through  the  season.  The  following  non-saccharine  sorghuQis 
have  been  successfully  grown  at  the  three  stfitiims:  Kaffir  corn,  millo 
maize  (white  and  yellow),  durra  (white),  Egyptian  wheat,  Egyptian  rice 
corn,  and  Jerusalem  corn.  Teosinte  grows  well  throughout  the  State 
and  yields  a  very  large  amount  of  green  fodder  (over  50  tons  per  acre 
at  Audubon  Park).  Pearl  and  German  millets  have  been  found  useful. 
Golden  Wonder  millet  is  deemed  worthy  of  extensive  trial.  Japanese, 
European,  and  American  Silver  Hull  buckwheat  have  produced  large 
amounts  of  forage  and  sometimes  (but  not  in  wet  seasons)  of  grain. 
The  Japanese  variety  is  decidedly  the  best.  When  mixtures  of  the 
above-mentioned  crops,  except  buckwheat,  were  spread  before  horses, 
mules,  and  cows,  they  were  eaten  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Saccharine 
sorghums,  (2)  teosinte,  (3)  i)earl  millet,  (4)  millo  maize,  and  (5)  Jeru- 
salem corn,  Kaffir  corn,  and  Egyptian  corn. 

Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  17  varieties  of  cowpeas  which  grew 
luxuriantly  throughout  the  State.  Of  these.  Unknown,  Clay,  and 
Black  are  especially  adapted  to  green  manuring.  "  Unknown  is  a 
late,  but  prolific  bearer  of  seed.  For  table  purposes  some  of  the  white 
bunch  varieties  are  preferred.'^  Lathyrus  saiivus  and  L,  sylvestris,  as 
grown  at  the  stations,  "  are  strangely  alike  in  appearance  and  habits  of 
growth."    The  latter  is  now  growing  '*  moderately  well."    *'  It  has  been 
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witb  great  diflBculty  that  any  of  this  genus  has  been  grown.  Tliey 
appear  delicate  when  young  and  are  easily  crowded  out  by  native 
grasses  when  sown  in  spring  unless  carefully  protected.  Planted  in 
the  fall  they  grow  but  little  in  the  winter  and  still  require  protection 
in  the  spring.''  Vicia  satlva^  F.  villosa,  and  an  undetermined  species, 
known  as  Chinese,  have  grown  fairly  well  when  sown  in  the  fall  and  have 
given  one  cutting  of  hay  of  medium  quality.  Alfalfa  grown  on  alluvial 
land  at  Audubon  Park  has  given  six  or  seven  large  cuttings  of  hay  each 
year;  at  Baton  Rouge  it  has  done  fairly  well  but  at  Calhoun  it  has 
made  a  sickly  growth  even  with  fertilizers.  Other  species  of  Medicago 
are  of  comparatively  little  use.  Crimson  clover  planted  in  the  fall  will 
give  two  or  more  crops  of  hay  if  cut  before  blooming,  but  requires  reseed- 
ing  annually.  Red  clover  does  fairly  well  and  white  clover  grows 
luxuriantly  in  southern  and  central  Louisiana.  Japan  clover  (Lenpedeza 
striata)  has  proved  valnable  for  hay  or  i)asture  in  northern  and  central 
Louisiana.  Beggarweed  ( Desmodium  molle)  grows  luxuriantly,  but  the 
hay  is  '*  woody." 

The  following  have  proved  partial  or  total  failures:  Lupines,  sain- 
foin, serradella,  soja  beans,  sulla  {Hedysarum  eoronarium,)  kidney  vct<:h 
(Anthyllis  vitlneraria),  Bokhara  clover,  and  alsike  clover. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  39  species  of  grasses  sown  in  the  fall  and  47 
sown  in  the  spring.  The  following  are  recommended  for  trial:  (1)  Sown 
in  the  fall — redtop  (Agrostis  vulgaris),  tall  meadow  oat  grass  (Arrkena- 
therumavenaceum),  Avena  steriliSj  Japanese  rye  grass  (Agropyrumjaponi- 
cum),  Bromus  pinnatuSy  rescue  grass  (5rowiM«  w/iio/oiV^),  orchard  grass 
(Dactylis  glomerata),  Italian  rye  grass  (Lolium  italicum),  Phalaris  ca- 
rulescenSj  and  Texas  blue  grass  (Poa  arachnifera)]  (2)  sown  in  the 
spring — Chloris  schwartziana,  Paniciim  pahneri,  Andropogon  annulatusy 
and  Cenchrus  montanus. 

The  following  analyses  were  made  of  samples  of  forage  plants  at 
Baton  Rouge: 

Analyses  of  forage  plants. 


Orchard  fSjvoM  (Daetylis  glome  rata). 
Enffliah  ryegrass  (LoUum  pennne). 

Timothy  {Phleum  praUnsf) 

Hetltop  {AyrotHH  vulgarut) 

Tall  meadow  oat  grass  (Arrhfnathe- 

rum  avenaceum) 

Velvet  or  meadow  soft  grass  (Uoletts 

lanatut) 

Burr  or  California  clover  {Medieago 

iiuu%tlata) 

Alfalfa  or  lacem  (Medieago  sativa) . 

JRed  clover  (TiifoUum  ^ratenu) 

Crimson  clover  {Tti/olium  iticama- 

turn) 

Texas  blae  grass  {Poa  araehn\fera) . 


Water. 


Ver  cent. 
12.15 
12.  ft'J 
14.23 
14.  51 
14.14 

13.55 

12.76 

11.15 
10  04 
12.85 

13.87 
10.68 


Protein. 


Per  cent. 
8.00 
7.82 
7.78 
8.38 
7.88 

7.94 

10.50 

12.65 
12.25 
14.87 

14.04 
11.70 


Fat. 


Per  eent. 
3.35 
3.70 
3.24 
3.48 
3.G6 

3.00 

3.65 

4.15 
3.61 
6.49 

4.06 
4.21 


Fiber. 


Percent 
23.56 
28. 35 
25.11 
2fl.G3 
23.52 

23.65 

26.45 

31.76 
31.05 
25.28 

26.25 
30.28 


Nitrogen- 
fi'ee  extract. 


Percent 

42.78 
36.50 
39. 02 
34.25 
38.26 

40.62 

34.69 

30.97 
34.09 
32.07 

29.30 
34.35 


Ash. 


Peremt 
10.16 
10.75 
10.52 
9.75 
11.54 

10.25 

12.05 

9  32 
8.10 
9.44 

13.00 
8.72 
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Barley, — A  brief  account  of  a  fertilizer  test  with  Kust  Proof  and  Win- 
ter Grazing  barley.  Tlie  former  variety  gave  much  the  larger  yields  in 
every  case.  Cotton-seed  meal  (200  pounds)  and  acid  phosphate  (100 
pounds)  applied  at  planting  were  effective  fertilizers, 

Oats. — This  crop  has  been  successfully  grown  for  several  years  at  all 
the  stations  by  using  pure  ^^  rust-proof"  seed  and  planting  in  October. 
Eelatively  large  yields  have  been  given  by  Red  Kust-Proof,  Virginia 
Gray  Winter,  Beardless  Rust-Proof,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  At 
Audubon  Park  two  crops  of  fodder  and  one  of  grain  are  obtained  from 
a  single  planting. 

Wheat — Tabulated  data  are  given  for  103  varieties  grown  at  Calhoun 
from  seed  obtained  at  the  California  Stiition  and  13  varieties  from 
Louisiana  seed.  All  the  varieties  from  California  failed  at  Baton 
Rouge.  The  following  gave  profitable  yields  at  Calhoun:  Fulcaster, 
Ghuka  or  Odessa,  Tuscan  Island,  Whit^  Boughten,  Mediterranean, 
Red  Russian,  Harris,  Russian  Red  Bearded,  Mold  White  Winter,  Good 
Wheat,  Purple  Straw,  Winter  Genoese,  and  Fulcaster  Winter. 

LathyruB  sylvestris,  E.  A.  Smyth,  jb.  (Virginia  Sta.  Bui,  N'o.20j 
Sept  J 1892,  j)p.  87-91). — A  compiled  account  of  flat  pea  (Lathyrus  syU 
vestris),  which  the  station  proposes  to  test.  The  following  analysis  by 
the  station  chemist  wa«  made  from  plants  grown  in  the  State:  Moisture, 
6.31  percent;  dry  matter,  93.69;  in  dry  matter — ash,  6.92;  protein,  18.75; 
fiber,  34.90;  n itrogen- tree  extract,  35.71 ;  fat,  3.72. 

Sugar-beet  culture  iu  Arkansas  Valley,  F.  L.  Watbous  (Colorado 
Sta.  Bui,  N^o.  21,  Oct.,  1892,  pp.  5-7).— Notes  and  tabulated  data  for 
experiments  at  the  substation  at  Rocky  Ford,  which  indicate  that  with 
careful  cultivation  and  i>roper  irrigation  sugar  beets  may  be  success- 
fully grown  in  this  region. 

Potato  culture  in  Arkansas  Valley,  F.  L.  Watrous  (Colorado  Sta. 
Bui  JVb.  21,  Oct.,  1892,  pp.  8-11). — An  account  of  endeavors  to  raise 
potatoes  in  a  region  where  it  was  popularly  supposed  that  this  crop 
would  not  grow. 

The  method  used  during  two  seasons  with  considerable  success  is 
described  as  follows : 

On  land  occupied  by  sugar  beets  the  season  previous,  straw  was  placed  to  a  depth 
of  8  or  10  inches.  June  5  the  following  season,  the  straw  was  burned  and  the  ashes 
plowed  under  at  once.  Then  on  the  9th  and  10th  one  fourth  of  an  acre  was  planted 
to  seed  of  Mammoth  Pearl  and  another  fourth  acre  to  Rose  Seedlinj?.  The  seed  was 
cut  in  large-sized  pieces,  with  one  and  two  eyes,  and  planted  in  furrows  4  to  6  inches 
deep. 

As  soon  as  tops  appeared  above  the  ground,  a  light  harrow  was  brought  into  use, 
and  this  was  continued  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  until  the  tops  were  so  large  an  to 
make  the  work  injurious,  after  which  time  they  were  cultivated  with  a  small,  fine- 
toothed  cultivator.  When  the  ground  was  partially  shaded  by  tops,  a  furrow  was 
run  between  each  two  rows  from  north  to  south.  On  August  14,  when  plants  were 
in  blossom^  the  ground  being  dry,  irrigation  was  commenced.  The  water  was  con- 
fined to  furrows  and  allowed  to  run  long  enough  to  moisten  the  rows  quite  thor- 
oughly.   By  this  time  the  roots  were  spreading  so  far  that  cultivation  would  have 
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been  injnrious,  80  that  in  order  to  keep  the  soilin  healthy  comUtion  it  was  necessary 
to  irrigate  about  once  a  week  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  which  was  done. 

Potatoes  were  harvested  October  7.  The  plat  of  Rose  Seedlings  produced  at  the 
rate  of  108  bushels  per  acre.  The  plat  of  Mammoth  Pearl  at  the  rate  of  252  bnshels 
per  acre.    Those  potatoes  in  both  instances  were  of  most  excellent  quality.     *    •    ♦ 

There  is  yet  much  work  to  be  done  in  this  line,  but  in  the  mean  time  it  is  believed 
any  fanner  may  raise  potatoes,  sufficient  at  least  for  home  consnmption.  by  following 
the  methods  described  in  this  bulletin  and  epitomized  below:  (1)  Select  the  be^t 
soil;  (2)  cover  with  straw  in  winter;  (3)  burn  just  before  plowing  and  plow  deep; 
(4)  use  seed  from  higher  altitudes;  (5)  plant  very  early  or  very  late,  5  inches  deep, 
in  rows  north  and  south ;  (6)  stir  the  surface  soil  frequently  when  the  plants  ar© 
8uiall ;  and  (7)  irrigate,  if  needed,  in  furrows  when  plants  ar©  in  blossom,  and  after 
thoy  are  once  wet  never  allow  them  to  get  thoroughly  dry  until  growth  ceases. 

Sugar  beets  in  Wyoming  in  1892,  E.  E.  Slosson  ( Wyoming  8ta. 
Bui.  No.  9,  Dec.  1892^  pp.  16,  plates  ^).— Brief  notes  on  the  culture  of 
the  crop  and  tabulated  data  for  analyses  of  beets  grown  at  the  six 
experiment  farms  and  by  farmers  in  dil!'erent  parts  of  the  State, 

The  71  analyses  of  sugar  beets  made  this  year  give  an  average  of  16.69  per 
cent  sugar  in  juice,  or  15.85  per  cent  sugar  in  beets,  with  a  purity  of  78.69.  The 
sample  boots,  from  which  these  analyses  were  made,  were  grown  by  18  different 
farmers,  representing  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  beets  grown  in  1891  on  the  experi- 
ment farms  averaged  15.79  per  cent  sugar  in  juice,  with  a  purity  of  78.08.  The 
average  of  about  140  analyses  of  Wyoming  beets  of  the  seasons  of  1891  and  1892  is 
therefore  16. 24  per  cent  and  78.39  purity.     *     »     * 

These  results  show  that  rich  sugar  beets  can  be  grown  in  many  parts  of  Wyoming. 
In  no  crop  reported  has  the  per  cent  of  sugar  fallen  below  12,  the  lowest  marketable 
rate.  The  price  per  ton  at  which  beets  could  be  raised  is  in  most  case«  less  than 
they  would  bring  at  the  ordinary  fsictory  rates.  It  appears  that  the  advantages  of 
having  the  right  amount  of  water  at  the  right  time  as  in  irrigation  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  additional  labor  of  irrigating.  Of  the  two  principal  varieties,  the 
analyses  of  the  Vilmorin  Improved  average  16.85  per  cent  and  the  Klein  Wanzleben 
15.98,  a  diffeience  of  almost  1  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  Lane  Imperial 
gives  rather  poor  results. 

Tobacco  culture,  B.  J.  Redding  (Georgia  Sta.  Bui.  Ifo.  19 j  Dec.j 
1892,  pp.  225-238,  fig.  1). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  an  experiment  at 
the  station  in  giowing  tobacco,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  adap- 
tability of  this  crop  to  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  of  Georgia. 
Five  acres  were  planted  with  Long-Leaf  Gooch  and  Hester  varieties. 
Most  of  the  land  used  was  gravelly  loam,  with  yellow  and  red  clay  sub- 
soil. The  seed  was  sown  January  21  and  February  11  and  transplant- 
ing was  done  from  May  10  to  June  27.  Fertilizers  were  applied  per 
acre  as  follows:  Acid  phosphate,  408  pounds;  sulphate  of  potash,  156 
pounds;  nitrate  of  soda,  260  pounds.  Worms  greatly  damaged  the 
crop.  Harvesting  and  curing  commenced  August  15  and  was  finished 
October  25.  The  curing  was  done  by  the  "  leaf-ciu'e "  method.  The 
cost  of  the  crop  per  acre  is  estimated  as  follows:  Preparing  land  and 
seeding,  $2.72;  fertihzers,  $8;  transplanting,  $3.10;  cultivation,  $2.25; 
destroyhig  worms,  $10;  harvesting  and  wiring  leaves,  $0;  curing,  $4; 
grading,  $(>;  total,  $42.07.  The  yield  per  acre  was  600  pounds,  which 
would  bring  $00  at  10  cents  a  pound,  leaving  a  profit  of  $17,03.    It  is 
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believed  that  with  more  experience  in  the  management  of  the  crop  bet- 
ter results  will  be  obtained. 

Somewhat  detailed  directions  are  given  for  growing,  harvesting,  and 
cnring  tobacco. 

Field  experiments  with  wheat,  A.  J.  Bondurant  and  J.  Clay- 
ton (Alabama  College  Sta.  BuL  No.  39^  Nov.j  1892^  pp.  7). — A  report  on 
experiments  mfide  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  growing  of  wheat  in 
Alabama.  In  two  experiments  Purple  Straw,  Richelle  de  Naples,  and 
Kieti  varieties  were  planted  on  quarter-acre  plats  fertilized  with  cot- 
ton-seed meal,  300  pounds,  and  acid  phosphate,  200  pounds  per  acre. 
When  the  same  number  of  kernels  of  each  variety  were  sown  the  yields 
were  nearly  alike,  but  when  the  same  number  of  pouuds  of  seeds  per 
acre  were  used  the  yields  varied  from  6  to  11  bushels  per  acre.  The 
cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  wheat  was  estimated  as  follows:  Breaking 
land  and  seeding,  $1;  seed  (1  bushel),  $1;  fertilizers  (500  pounds),  $5; 
harvesting  and  threshing,  81.50;  total,  $8.50.  The  indications  were 
that  with  Purple  Straw,  or  any  equally  good  variety,  15  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  could  be  obtained  in  the  region  of  the  station  in  an 
ordinary  season.  Tabulated  data  are  given  for  15  varieties  of  winter 
wheat  tested  at  the  station  in  1892.  The  largest  yields  were  Purple 
Straw,  17;  Anglo-Canadian,  10^;  Earliest  of  All,  15,  and  White  Chaff, 
13  bushels  per  acre.  Brief  rei>orts  are  given  from  eight  farmers  who 
made  experiments  with  wheat  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Wheat,  fertilizer  tests,  I).  O.  Nourse  ( Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  No.  21^ 
Octj  1892j  pp.  95-97). — Thirty-two  half-acre  plats  of  exhausted  land 
were  planted  with  wheat,  and  manured  as  follows :  Dissolved  boneblack, 
muriate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda  were  applied  singly  and  two  by 
two,  in  full  rations  or  at  rates  of  142^,  50,  and  240  pouuds  per  acre, 
respectively ;  and  each  material  in  one  half  rations  and  one  and  one  half 
rations  with  one  ration  of  each  of  the  otters.  Two  plats  received  gyp- 
sum. The  yields  of  the  straw  and  grain  are  tabulated.  The  results  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  appUcation  of  nitrogen,  potash,  or  phosphoric  acid  alone  resulted  in  no 
increased  yield. 

The  appHcation  of  two  of  the  elements  in  combination  gave  some  increase  in  yield, 
pr#^'ided  phosphoric  acid  was  in  the  combination. 

Potash  increased  yield  somewhat,  provided  phosphoric  acid  was  present. 

The  result  with  nitrogen  was  somewhat  conflicting,  giving  some  increase  with 
phosphoric  acid,  but  when  all  three  elements  were  present  an  increase  of  nitrogen 
was  of  no  advantage. 

Phosphoric  acid  each  time  it  was  applied  (except  when  alone)  gave  a  decided 
increase  to  crop,  and  the  one-and-one-half  ration  gave  the  greatest  yield. 

Plat  experiments  with  commercial  fertilizers  on  wheat,  D.  D. 
Johnson  ( West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  No.  25j  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  11).— At  four 
substations  in  different  parts  of  the  State  11  fourth-a^re  plats  were  laid 
out;  2  remained  unmanured,  and  9  were  fertilized  as  follows,  except  in 
a  few  particulars:  (1)  Sulphate  of  potash,  50  pounds  per  plat;  nitrate 
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of  soda,  40  pounds,  aud  dried  blood,  40  pouiidH;  (2)  muriate  of  potash, 
40  pounds,  and  ground  fish,  60  pounds;  (3)  muriate  of  potash,  40 
pounds,  and  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock,  80  pounds;  (4)  tankage, 
100  pounds;  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock,  80  pounds,  and  muriate  of 
potash,  40  pounds;  (5)  dried  blood,  40  pounds,  and  muriate  of  potash, 
40  pounds;  (6)  dissolved  boneblack,  80  pounds;  (7)  kainit,  112* 
pounds;  (8)  nitrate  of  soda,  40  pounds,  and  (9)  stable  manure,  8,(KK) 
pounds.  The  yields  of  grain  and  straw  and  the  financial  returns  jwr 
jicre  are  tabuhited  for  each  experiment.  The  following  conclusions 
are  drawn : 

It  is  not  profitable  to  uso  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  large  quantities,  or  use  them 
in  ordinary  quantities  a]one  as  fertilizers  for  growing  wheat. 

The  combination  of  potash,  nitrogen,  and  phosphoric  acid  produces  the  largest 
yield.. 

Phosphoric  acid  alone  produces  very  satisfactory  results. 

Probably  the  roost  profitable  application  of  commercial  fertilizers  would  be  pot- 
ash, in  the  form  of  kainit,  and  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  form  of  dissolved  Soath  Caro- 
lina rook. 


HOETICULTUEK 

A.  C.  True,  Editor, 

Vegetables  and  firuits,  G.  Coote  {Oregon  Sta,  BuL  No.  22^  Jan.. 
J893,pp.  24^  figs.  7). — Notes  on  tests  of  varieties  of  strawberries,  peas, 
cabbages,  sweet  corn,  beans,  sea  kale,  gooseberries,  currants,  black- 
berries, raspberries,  and  peaches;  an  account  of  an  experiment  in 
renovating  an  old  apple  orchard;  and  a  list  of  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  prunes,  grapes,  crabapples,  apricots,  nectarines, 
and  almonds  planted  at  the  station. 

Strawberries  (pp.  3-5). — Tabulated  data  and  brief  descriptive  notes 
for  28  varieties.  During  the  past  four  years  the  most  productive 
varieties  were  Haverland,  Burt,  Warfield,  Pearl,  Glendale,  and  Hen- 
derson. 

Peas  (pp.  6,  7). — Tabulated  data  and  brief  descriptive  notes  on  25 
varieties.  New  Alaska  was  the  earliest,  followed  by  Daniel  O'Rourke, 
American  Wonder,  Blue  Peter,  and  Extra  Early. 

Cabbages^  sweet  corn^  and  beans  (pp.  7-9). — Tabulated  data  for  13  varie- 
ties of  cabbages,  11  of  sweet  corn,  and  27  of  beans. 

Sea  kale  (pp.  9,  10). — An  ilhistrated  ac(!Ount  of  an  experiment  in 
growing  sea  kale,  which  is  recommended  as  a  "  valuable  vegetable,  in- 
asmuch as  it  can  be  easily  forced  for  use  frOm  December  to  April,  pro- 
vided a  succession  of  plants  is  at  hand  for  the  purpose.'^ 

Gooseberries  (pp.  10-12). — Brief  directions  for  propagation,  prun- 
ing, and  culture,  with  brief  descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  data  for  24 
varieties. 

Currants  (pp.  12-15).— Brief  ilhistrated  directions  for  propagation  and 
pruning,  with  notes  on  8  varieties. 
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BUickherries  and  raspberries  (p.  16). — Notes  on  7  varieties  of  black- 
berries and  9  of  raspberries.  Of  the  latter,  Hausell  is  recommended 
as  an  early  variety  and  Cuthbert  for  the  main  crop. 

The  wineberry  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  in  many  ways.  The 
bush  is  of  strong  growth,  and  is  very  prolific.  The  Iruit  is  highly  col- 
ored, but  its  peculiar  flavor  is  against  it.  For  ornament&l  purposes 
it  is  very  attractive. 

Apples  and  pea>ch€s  (pp.  17-22). — ^An  account  of  an  experiment  in 
renovating  an  old  apple  orchard,  directions  for  pruning,  and  brief  notes 
on  the  peach  orchard  planted  in  1889  at  the  station.  "  Curl  leaf '^  has 
seriously  affected  many  of  the  varieties  of  peaches  during  the  past 
three  years. 

Small  fruits  and  grapes,  S.  B.  Green  {Minnesota  Sta.  But,  No.  25j 
DeCy  1892^  pp.  237-265 j  fig,  1), — A  report  on  tests  of  varieties  and  some 
other  experiments  with  small  fruits  and  grapes. 

Strawberries  (pp.  237-245.) — ^Tabulated  data  for  46  varieties  and  brief 
descriptive  notes  on  21  varieties.  Haverland  and  Warfield  did  espe- 
cially well.  Other  desirable  varieties  were  Beder  Wood,  Crescent,  and 
Michel  Early.    Captain  Jack  was  very  badly  affected  with  rust. 

In  renewiDg  old  strawberry  be<l8  the  followiDg  plan  is  pnrsued :  Ah  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  crop  is  gathered  the  bed  is  closely  mowed  and  all  the  weeds  and  straw- 
berry leaves  are  burned.  A  plow  is  then  run  on  each  side  of  a  matted  row  and  all 
but  about  1  foot  in  width  of  it  is  turned  under.  The  furrows  thus  made  are  filled 
with  fine  rotted  manure  and  the  cultivator  set  going.  The  plants  remaining  are 
then  thinned  out  with  a  hoe  and  special  pains  taken  to  cut  out  all  weeds  and  old  or 
weak  plants.     *     •     » 

Many  complaints  have  reached  us  of  theditticulty  of  securing  a  good  crop  of  straw- 
berries in  exposed  places  on  the  prairies,  even  when  the  plants  had  grown  well  and 
both  staminate  and  pistillate  kinds  were  planted.  This  trouble  is  probably  due  to 
the  poUen  being  too  much  dissipated  by  the  wind,  and  further  to  the  drying  up  of 
the  fruit  after  it  is  set  by  the  hot  sun  and  winds.  With  the  object  of  finding  a  rem- 
edy for  this  trouble  some  preliminary  experiments  have  been  uudertaken,  in  one  of 
which  a  part  of  the  strawberry  bed,  including  mostly  plants  of  a  late  variety,  named 
Parker  Earle,  was  shaded  with  a  brush  screen,  such  juj  we  use  for  protecting  ever- 
green seedlings.  The  result  was  that  the  plants  under  the  screen  matured  all  the 
ft'uit,  while  on  those  not  thus  shaded  many  berries  were  sun-scalded  and  many  others 
failed  to  ripen.    *    *    • 

A  good  screen  for  this  purpose  is  made  by  setting  posts  with  natural  crotches  in 
one  end,  connected  together  by  poles  and  covered  with  willow  or  other  brush  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  play  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  bed,  but  not  enough  to  keep  out 
more  than  half  the  sunlight. 

Barberries  (pp.  245-249). — Descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  data  for 
7  varieties  of  BubtLS  strigosuSj  2  of  B.  idwnSy  3  of  B.  neglectusj  14  of  B. 
occidentalism  and  the  Japanese  wineberry  {B.  japonica).  Cuthbert  and 
Nemaha  are  especially  commended.  Other  desirable  varieties  were 
Brandywine,  Golden  Queen,  Marlboro,  Schaffer,  Ilansell,  and  Turner. 
The  Japanese  wineberry  "  is  interesting  to  botanists  and  may  be  use- 
ful for  hybridization,  but  for  fruit  production  is  practically  worthless." 

Blackberries  and  dewberries  (p.  250). — Brief  notes  on  7  varieties  of 
21468— No.  8 3 
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blackberries  and  2  of  dewberries.  Ancient  Briton,  Snyder,  and  Agawam 
are  esi>e^ially  commended.  El  Dorado  is  considered  promising.  The 
Lucretia  and  Windom  dewberries  have  been  failures  at  the  station. 

Orapes  (pp.  251-2G1). — ^Tabulated  data  for  49  varieties  and  brief  de- 
scriptive notes  on  33  varieties.  "  The  10  varieties  that  have  given  us 
the  most  grapes  of  good  table  quality  in  the  past  five  years,  arranged 
nearly  in  the  order  of  their  value,  are  Concord,  Worden,  Aminia,  Hart- 
ford, Brighton,  Herbert,  Barry,  Lindley,  Moore  Early  and  Lady.  For 
severe  locations  the  Janesville  is  very  satisfactory  on  account  of  its 
hardiness  and  reliability,  but  its  quality  is  very  poor.'' 

An  account  is  given  of  successful  experiments  in  spraying  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  ammoniaciil  carbonate  of  copper  for  mildew  (Peronospora 
viticola). 

The  following  analyses  were  made  by  the  station  chemist: 

Sugar  and  acids  in  different  varieties  of  grapes. 


"Same  of  variety. 


Hurtford  - 

Ive«  Seedling 

liady 

Herl)©rt 

Moore  Early 

Aminia 

Delaware 

('atAwba* 

Concord  

Niagara 

Lady  Wa8hington  — 

Martha 

Eiimelmi 

Centennial 

Brighton 

Northern  Muscadine. 

IsratAlla 

Challenge 


*  Analyzed  October  17,  but  not  fully  ripe, 

"  The  total  sugar  includes  both  grape  and  fruit  sugar  as  determined 
by  Fehling's  volumetric  method.  The  results  of  sugar  are  calculated 
in  terms  of  the  whole  grape  and  not  the  juice.  The  per  cent  of  acid  is 
calculated  in  terms  of  the  juice  as  tartaric  acid." 

Notes  on  small  fruits  and  grapes  at  substations  {pp.  262-265). — Brief 
notes  on  trials  of  a  few  selected  varieties  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  dewberries,  and  grapes  at  Windom,  La  Crescent,  Fergus 
Falls,  Albert  Lea,  and  Minnesota  City. 

Ezperiments  with  orchard  bruits,  tomatoes,  and  onions,  B.  ^ 
Watts  (Tentiessee  Sta.  Bui,  vol.  v,  No.  4,  Nov.y  1892,  pp.  131-151, 
plates  3).— Orchard  fruits  (pp.  131-134).—In  1892  cowpeas  planted  in  the 
station  orchard  in  May  were  useful  in  shading  the  soil  during  the  sum- 
mer and  in  preventing  washing  of  the  soil.  Brief  notes  are  given  on 
the  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  pej^hos,  and  plums  v^^l^  fruited  iv{ 
1893. 
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Tomatoes  (pp.  134-147). — Au  illustrated  accouutis  given  of  an  exper- 
iment in  growing  tomatoes  under  glass  in  winter.  Propagation  by  cut- 
tings and  single-stem  training  were  successfully  tried.  Artificial  polli- 
nation was  found  advantageous.  Golden  Queen  and  Lorillard  were 
the  most  desirable  varieties  for  winter  forcing. 

Field  experiments  with  tomatoes  are  also  reported.  Trimming  the 
plants  at  intcrvjils  of  three  weeks  did  not  hasten  maturity,  and  de- 
creased the  yield.  Training  to  one  or  two  stems  increased  earliness  and 
improved  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  It  seems  doubtM  whether 
the  use  of  supiK)rts  for  the  i)lants  will  pay  except  in  training  to  one  or 
two  stems.  Plants  set  in  the  field  May  G  gave  larger  yields  than  those 
set  earlier.  Plants  set  at  a  medium  depth  gave  larger  yields  than  those 
set  at  a  depth  of  2  or  7  inches.  Liquid  barnyard  manure  produced 
no  material  eftect. 

Sowing  seed  in  hills  and  not  transplanting  did  not  give  good  results. 
One  transi)lanting  in  flats  x)roved  more  satisfactory  than  two  trans- 
plantings.  Seedlings  produced  a  slightly  heavier  crop  than  cuttings, 
but  individual  fruits  from  cuttings  were  much  larger. 

Old  plants  which  had  been  carried  over  the  winter  produced  as  heavy 
a  crop  as  young  seedlings.  Cutting  back  to  3  inches  at  transplanting 
decreased  the  yield.  Bagging  imi)roved  the  color  and  quality  of  fruit 
and  decreased  the  loss  by  rot  and  sun  blistering.  As  regards  produc- 
tiveness. King  Humbert  and  Volunteer  were  among  the  first  10  varie- 
ties in  1891  and  1892. 

Transplanting  onions  (pp.  147-151). — An  experiment  in  transplanting 
onions  according  to  the  method  proposed  by  T.  Greiner  was  success- 
fully made  at  the  station.  The  transplanted  plants  matured  earlier, 
the  bulbs  averaged  much  larger,  and  the  yield  was  quadrupled. 

Fruit  culture  in  Arkansas  Valley,  F.  L.  Watrous  {Colorado  Sta. 
Bui,  No.  21^  Oct.y  1892j  pp.  i<2-i5).— Brief  directions  for  the  culture  of 
or<2hard  fruits  in  this  region  and  tabulated  notes  on  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  grapes  growing  at  the  substation. 

Notes  on  forest  and  fruit  trees,  E.  S.  Richman  ( Utah  Bui.  N'o.  Idj 
Oct.j  1892j  pp.  14). — Brief  notes  on  the  growth  of  41  species  of  forest 
trees  planted  at  the  station,  and  on  88  varieties  of  apples,  35  of  pears, 
25  of  plums,  27  of  cherries,  35  of  peaches,  and  5  of  apricots. 

Herbaceous  ornamental  plants  for  Minnesota,  S.  B.  Gbeen 
{Minnesota  Sta.  BiiL  iVo.  ^i,  Oct.,  1892^  pp.  209-213  and  223^  324).— Bvmi 
descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  data  regarding  hardiness  for  the  follow- 
ing species:  Y'dVYOVf*\  {Achillea  millefolium  var.  rosea)y  double  white 
yarrowt  {A.  ptarmica)^  columbinet  {Aquilegia  vulgaris)j  hollyhock 
{Althea  rosea),  reed  {Arundo  donax),  variegated  reed  (J.,  donoor,  var. 
versicolor)^  milkweeds*t  {Asclepias  incarnata  and  A.  tuherosa),  hardy 
asters*t  {Aster  spp.),  bocconia  {Bocconia  cordata),  lily  of  the  valleyt 
{Convallaria  majalis),  coreopsis t  {Coreopsis  lanceolata),  larkspur t  {Del- 
phinium spp.),  bleeding  heartt  {l>icentra  spectabilis),  gas  plant  {Dictam- 
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nus  fraxinella),  pampas  grasH(Erianthu8ravenn€e)jenlaliA{Eulaliajapun- 
icay  \siTH,  zehrinoj  var iegatay  ^nd  graeillima)^  funkia  {Funkia  c(erulea)y 
baby's  breatht  {Gypsophila  paniculata),  perennial  double  sunflower 
{Eelianthus  muUifloruH)^  fleur  de  list  {Iris  germanica),  poker  plant 
(Kniphofia  aloid^),  peoniesf  (Pwotiia  spp.),  mountain  fleecet  {Polygonum 
ctJi8pidatum)j\}\\\ox\  (Phlox  ^ec w««a<a), ribbon grasst  (Plialaris arundina- 
C€a)j  pyrethrumt  (Pyrethrumroseuin)^  meadow  sweett  (Spireajaponica), 
tansy t  {Tanacetum  hahamita),  spider  wort*t  {Tradescantia  virginica)j 
pansy  {Viola  tricolor),  Adam's  needle  {Yucca filamentosa). 

Tlie  following  select  list  is  given  of  species  most  desirable  for  plant- 
ing in  the  region  of  the  station :  Columbine,  lily  of  the  valley,  larkspur, 
bleeding  heart,  baby's  breath,  German  iris,  pyrethium,  herbaceous 
peonies,  and  double  yarrow. 


FORESTRY. 

Ornamental  and  timber  trees,  shrubs,  and  ^ines,  S.  B.  Green 

{MiHfiesotu  Sta.  But.  No.^i,  Oct,  1H92,  pp.  173-208,  and  2U''222).—BTwf 
descrii)tive  notes  and  tabulated  data  regarding  hardiness  for  the  fol- 
lowing species  of  native  and  imi)orted  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  with 
reference  to  their  usefulness  for  timber  or  for  planting  in  parks,  streets, 
or  lawns  in  Minnesota,  as  determined  by  tests  made  at  the  station  and 
by  the  experience  of  i)lanters  and  nurserymen  in  Minnesota  and  neigh- 
boring States:  White  or  soft  maple* t  {Acer  dasycarpum),  cut-leafed 
maplet  {A.  dasycar2)U7nj  yar.  wieril),  sng'dr  maple*  t  {A.  sa^^charinum), 
Norway  mai)le  {A,  platanoides),  Schwedler  maple  {A,  platanoid^,  var- 
schtcedlerii),  Rittenbach  mni^le  {A.  platanoides,  var.  rittenba>chii),  red 
maple*  t  {A,  rubrum),  Tartarian  maple  {A,  tartaricum),  horse  chestnut 
{J^Hculus  hippocaManum),  buckeye  chestnut*  {^J.  glabra),tvee  of  heaveu 
{AilantUus  glandulomis),  European  alder*  t  {Alnus  incuna),  European 
birch  t  {Betula  alba),  cut-leafed  birch  t  {B.  alba,  var.  laciniata),  pufple 
birch t  {B.  alba,  YSiT.  atropurpurea),  C'duoe  or  paper  birch*  t  {B.papy- 
rifera),  yellow  birch*  t  {B.  lutea),  American  white  birch*  t  {B.  alba,  var, 
poptdifolia),  laburnum  {Cytisus  laburnum),  American  hornbeam*  t  {Car- 
pinuH  americana),  bitteriiut  hickory* t  (Carya  amara),  chestnut  {Coh- 
tanea  americana),  hardy  catalpa  {Catalpa  speciosa),  hackberry  or  nettle 
tree*  {Celtis  occidentalis),  M^hite  fringe  {CMonanthus  virginica),  cock- 
spur  thorn  or  thorn  apple* t  {Crataegus  crusgalli),  American  beech 
{Fagus  ferruginea),  European  beech  {F,  sylvatica),  white  ash*t  {Frax- 
inu8  americana),  green  a«h*t  {F.  viridis),  honey  locust*  {Gleditschia 
triacanthos),  Kentucky  coffee  tree*t  {Gymnocladus  canadensis),  black 
walnut*  {Juglans  nigra),  butternut*  t  {J.  cinerea),  European  larch t 
{Larix  europea]^  tamarack* t  {L.  americana),  tulip  poplar  or  white 
wood  {Liriodendron  tulipifera),  osage  orange  {Maclura  auranti(wa), 

*  Native  in  Minnesota.  t  Hardy  at  the  station. 
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magnolia  {Magnolia  spp),  Eussian  mulberry  t  {Morus  alba^  var.  tatarica), 
box  elder *t  (Kegundo  aceroides),  irouwood*t  {Ostrya  virginica),  whit^ 
or  silver  poplar t  {Populus  alba)^  boUeaoa  poplar  t  (P.  alba,  var.  nivea), 
Lombardy  poplar  (P.  fastigiata),  Eussian  poplar t  (P.  wobsky),  Eussian 
I)oplart  (P.  certinensis),  Eussian  poplar t  (P.  siberieaj  Y2^»  'pyramidalu), 
birch-leafed  poplar t  (P.  betulifolia),  Eussian  poplar t  (P.  laurifolia), 
cottonwood*t  (P.  monilifera),  golden  poplart  (P.  monilifera,  var.  van- 
gertii)^  black  cherry *t  {Prunus  serotina),  choke  cherry* t  (P.  virginica)^ 
bird  cherry  *t  (P.  p^wn^y^rflmm),  European  or  mountain  asht  [Pyrua 
aucnparia),  native  crab  apple*  t  (P.  coro'naria)^  weeping  mountain  asht 
(P.  aucuparia,  var,  pendula),  American  mountain  ash^t  (P.  americana), 
burr  oak*t  (Q^iercus  macrocarpa),  white  oak*t  (Q.  alba),  red  oak*t  (Q. 
rubra),  scarlet  oak*t  (Q.  cocdnea),  blatik  or  yellow  locust  (Robinia 
pseudacacia),  maidenhair  tree  or  gingko  (Salisburia  adiantifolia),  Eus- 
sian willow  t  {Salixaeuti folia),  laurel-leafed  willow  t  {8.  laurifolia),  Ameri- 
can weeping  or  fountain  willow  {8.  purpurea,  var.  pendula),  royal  willow 
{8. regalia),  Kilmarnock  weeping  willow  (/S.  caprea,  yat. pendula),  Eussian 
golden  willow t  {8.  aurea),  Napoleon's  willow  +  {8.  napoleonis),  Wis- 
consin weeping  willow,t  white  willowt  {8.  alha),  basswood  or  Amer- 
ican linden*t  (Tilia  americana),  Euroi>ean  linden  {T,  europea),  Ameri- 
can or  white  elm*t  {Ulmus  americana),  red  or  slippery  elm*t  {U.fulva), 
weeping  slippery  elmt  ( U,  fulva,  var.  pendula),  rock  elm*t  ( U.  racemosa)^ 
camperdown  weeping  elm  ( U,  montana,  var.  camperdotcnii),  aralia  or 
angelica  treet  {Aralia  mandahurica),  azalea  {Azalea  spp.),  althea  or 
Eose  of  Sharon  {Hibiscus  syriacus),  box  {Buxus  spp.),  common  or 
European  barberryt  {Berberis  vulgaris),  purple-leafed  barberry  (P.  vul- 
garis, ys^r. purpurea),  Thunberg's  barberryt  (P.  thunbergii),  strawberry 
shrub  {Calycanihus  floridus),  sweet  pepper  bush  {Gkthra  alnifoUa),  Si- 
berian pea  treet  {Caragana arborescens),  red-twigged  dogwoodt  {Cormis 
sanguinea),  red-twigged  dogwood*t  ( Comus  stolonifera),  deutzia  {I)eut4sia 
crenata),  deutzia  (i>.  gracilis),  weigela  {Diervilla  rosea),  spindle  tree*t 
{Euonymus  atropurpureus),  forsythia  {Forsythia  fortuneii),  hardy  hy- 
drangea (Hydran^ea^^anici^Zato,  w^v.grandiflora),  St.  John's  wort  {Hyper- 
icum aureum,  H.  kalmianum,\  and  JET.  salicifolia),  balsam  fir  or  bal- 
sam *t  {Abies  balsamea),  Nordmans  fir  {A,  nordmanniana),  red  cedar* t 
{Juniperus  virginiana),  trailing  or  savin  juniper*  t  {J.  sabina),  Norway 
spruce t  {Picea  excelsa),  wldte  spruce* t  (P.  alba),  Colorado  bluesprucet 
(P.pMnfjf^iw), black  spruce*  (P.wi^ra),Engleman's  spruce  {P.engelmanii), 
white  pinet  {Pinus  strobus),  Scotch  pinet  (P.  sylvaUca),  Austrian 
pine t  (P.  austriaca),  red  or  Norway  pine*  t  (P.  resinosa),  dwarf  pinet  (P. 
mughu^),  heavy- wooded  pinet  (P.pouderosa),  Douglas  spruce t  {Pseudot- 
suga  tajoifolia),  Japan  cedar  {Retinospora  plumosa),  arbor  vitae  or  white 
cedar 't  {Thuja  oceidentalis),  hemlock *t  {Tsuga  ca7iadensis),  mountskin 
laurel  {Kalmia  latifolia),  Polish  privet  {Ligustrum  vul^are),  California 
privet  {L.  ovalifolium),  privett  {L,  from  Poland),  Tartarian  honeysucklet 
{Lonicera  tartarica  and  L.  tartarica,  var.  splendens),  syringa  or  mock 
*  Native  in  Minnesota.  t  Hardy  at  the  station. 
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orange  t  (Philadelphus  coronarius),  syringa  or  mock  orangei  (P.^rmuB- 
flortis)j  syringa  or  mock  orauget  (P.  gordonmnus)^  flowering  almond 
(Prunu8Japonica)j  nine  bark*  t  {Physoca^tyus  opnUfoUu^)^  golden  spiieAt 
{P.  opuUfoliuSy  var.  aurea)^  shrubby  cinqiiefoil*t  {Potentillafnctieom)^ 
trefoil  or  hop  tree*  {PteUa  /r(/bh'ato),  Japan  quince  (Pyn«jajKMii«i),on»- 
mon  buckthonit  [Rhamnus eatharticm)^  common  smooth-leafed snmaeh*^ 
{Rhus  glabra),  cut- leafed  sumacht  (R.  glabra,  var.  Iticiniata),  smoke  bosk 
(R.  cotinus)^  staghorn  8uraach*t  (R.  iyphina),  rhododendron  {BMoMe^ 
drorij  spp.), yellow  flowering  currantt  ( Ribes  aureum),  Alpine  currantf  (fiL 
alpinum),  Gordon  currant  {R.  gordonianum),  common  elder*t  {Sanbwno 
canadensis)^  red-berried  elder* t  {S.  racemosa),  cut-leafed  eld^  {8.  nifr^, 
var.  aurea),  buff*alo  berry*t  (Shepherdia  argentea),  Van  Houtte's  spireat 
{Spirea  van  houtti),  8.  obovata^,  Douglas  spireat  {S.  douglasii),  &lffnet»- 
latay^  plum-leafed  spireat  {8.  prunifolia),  Thunberg^s  spirea  (8.  thuM- 
bergii),  ash-leafed  spireat  (8.  sorbifolia),  hypericum-leafed  spireat  (A 
hypericifolia),  snowberry*t  {8ymplu>ricarpus  racemosus),  common  lilar* 
(8yringa  vulgaris),  Persian  lilact  {S.persica),  Josikas  lilact  {8.JMilff9\ 
high-bush  cranberry*t  ( Viburnum  opulus),  snowballt  ( V.  apul^,  var. 
sterilis),  sheepberry*t  (F.  lenfago),  arrow  wood*t  (F.  dentatum),  prifWj 
ash*t  {Zantlioxylum  americana),  Japanese  ivy  {AJcebia  quinata)^  Vir 
ginia  creeper*t  (Ampelopsis  quinquefolia),  Japanese  or  Boston  \yy  U- 
t?ette/m),  Dutchman's  pipe*  (^n>toZ<K*Aia «ip/jo),  bitter8wei*t*t  (CdatiTn 
scandens),  European  sweet  clematis  {Clematis  flammula),  C.jackmsMtu 
C,  coccinea,  virgin's  bower*t  (0.  virginiana),  C.  viticelli^^  honeysnckle^ 
{Lonicera  suUivanti),  moonseed*t  {Menispermum  canadense),  wislariJ 
( Wistaria  spp.),  and  wild  grape*t  ( Vitis  riparia). 

The  following  select  list  is  given  of  8i)ecies  most  desirable  forplaiil 
ingin  the  region  of  the  station:  American  elm,  hackbenry,  bassw<)o»L 
soft  maple,  box  elder,  white  ash,  white  willow,  paper  birch,  cuMeaveJ 
weeping  birch,  upright  white  poplar,  European  mountain  ash,  laun^l 
leaved  willow,  oil  berry,  white  pine,  red  pine,  Scotch  pine,  dwarf  pin*". 
white  spruce,  Norway  spruce,  red  cedar,  red-twigged  dogwood,  hardy 
hydrangea,  Tartarian  honeysuckle,  syringa,  golden  spirea,  bucktbom 
Japanese  rose,  Missouri  currant.  Van  Houtte's  spirea,  ash-leaved  spit^ 
Spirea  obovata,  buffalo  berry,  lilac,  high-bush  cranberry,  snowball,  Vir 
ginia  creex)er,  bitter  sweet,  virgin's  bower,  and  wild  grape. 
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Walter  II.  Evans,  Editor. 

Some  fangons  diseases  of  the  quince  fruit,  B.  D.  Balstep 
(iVew?  Jersey  Stas.  Bui  No.  91,  Dee.  14, 1S92,  pp.  16,  figs,  i?).— A  report 
upon  the  following  diseases  of  the  fruit  of  the  quince  observed  during 
the  past  season:  Quince  rust  {Rcestelia  aurantiaca),  fruit  8pot(£«<^ 
mosporium  maculatum),  black  rot  of  quince  {Spharopsis  malorum},pi^ 
*  Katiye  in  Minnesota.  t  Uardy  at  the  aUtioB. 
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spot  of  quince  {Phoma  cydoniw),  rij)e  rot  of  qnmce  {Olceosporium  fructi- 
genum),  quince  blotch,  and  other  minor  decays. 

The  first  fuugus  to  make  its  appearance  upou  the  quince  fruit  in  early  summer  is 
the  rust.  While  the  fruit  is  quite  smaU  the  fine  threads  of  the  rust  plant  grow 
through  it;  and  in  one  or  more  places  the  green  color  is  replaced  by  an  orange  color, 
the  quince  at  the  same  time  usually  becoming  distorted.  In  the  orange  patchos 
small  pimples  appear  which  continue  to  enlarge  and  from  them  short  horns  project 
and  soon  become  ruptured  at  the  top.  Within  these  horns  or  tubes  the  bright  orange 
s|)ore8  are  borne  in  great  abandauce  and  readily  fall  out.  As  time  passes  the  afi'ected 
fruit,  failing  to  grow,  or  enlarging  but  slowly,  becomes  hard  by  drying  and  either 
falls  to  the  ground  or  remains  on  the  tree  as  a  worthless  and  unsightly  product  until 
the  close  of  the  season. 

The  rust  of  quinces  is  a  form  of  one  of  the  cedar  apples.  This  spe- 
cies (GynDtosporangium  clavipes)  is  found  on  two  kinds  of  juniper  trees, 
the  red  cedar  and  low  juniper,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  swollen 
knots  of  reddish  color.  Fungicides  unless  applied  at  the  proper  sea- 
son will  prove  of  no  avail.  Removing  all  cedar  trees  will  prove  more 
effective. 

Quince  fruit  spot  is  caused  by  the  fungus  Entomosporium  macula- 
turn;  it  is  also  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  quince  as  reported  in  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Connecticut  State  Station  for  1800  and  1801  (E. 
S.  R.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  10  and  770),  and  upon  fruit  and  leaves  of  apple  and 
pear.  Its  attack  is  superficial  on  the  quince,  and  the  result  is  a  smaller 
and  unsightly  product. 

Black  rot  of  the  quince,  one  of  the  most  abundant  and,  therefore,  destructive 
de<;ny8  of  this  fruit  made  its  appearance  upon  the  fruit  when  loss  than  half  grown. 
Almost  invariably  the  lirst  signs  of  the  rot  were  found  at  the  blossom  end,  and 
from  there  it  rapidly  extends  throughout  the  whole  fruit.  At  first  the  skin,  losing 
its  normal  color,  turns  a  light  brown,  and  shortly  after  this  dark  pimples  appear 
scattered  beneath  the  skin,  which  is  ruptured  when  the  spores  are  matured.  The 
ripe  spores  are  olive  brown,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  form  long,  slender 
coils  as  they  are  pushed  out  of  the  small  hole  in  the  skin. 

The  spores  quickly  germinate,  and  the  author  made  a  study  of  the 
ap)>le  and  pear  along  with  the  quince  in  inoculating  from  one  kind  of 
fniit  to  the  other.  He  concludes  that  what  have  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered three  species  are  all  the  same.  Field  observation  showed  that  the 
disease  will  easily  spread  from  one  kind  of  tree  to  the  other,  and  that 
fallen  fruit  may  possibly  spread  the  infection  if  left  to  rot  on  the  ground. 
If  spraying  is  employed  all  three  kinds  of  trees  should  be  treated. 

Pale  rot  of  quince  is  caused  by  a  fungus  which  the  author  thinks 
identical  wi til  Phoma  cydonice  of  Europe.  Next  to  black  rot  it  was  the 
most  prevalent  disease.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  fungus,  running 
through  a  fruit  in  a  few  days. 

It  begins  at  any  place  upon  the  fruit,  producing  at  first  a  pale  spot,  from  which 
the  skin  may  be  easily  removed.  The  threads  of  the  fungus  soften  the  fiesh  of  the 
quince  more  than  the  black  rot,  and  the  skin  soon  wrinkles,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
ruptured  in  many  places,  from  which  short  tufts  of  threads  develop.  These  small 
spots,  usually  circular  in  outline,  are  at  first  colorless,  but  soon  turn  to  a  handsome 
shade  of  pale  blue.  As  the  days  pass  there  is  a  spore  cavity  formed  below  the  sur- 
face of  each  spot,  and  from  this  the  spores  issue  in  a  thread  of  slime  through  the 
ruptured  center  of  the  spot. 
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The  ripe  rot  of  quinces  is  caused  by  the  fungus  which  also  causes 
the  bitter  rot  of  api)les  and  the  ripe  rot  of  grapes,  as  reported  in  Jour- 
nal of  Mycology,  vol.  vi,  No.  4  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  749).  The  author  has 
transferred  the  disease  by  inoculations  between  the  apple  and  quince. 

Quince  blot^^h  is  an  obscure  disease,  retarding  the  growth  of  the 
fruit.  The  fungus  has  been  isolated  and  upon  agar-agar  produces  sim- 
ilar blotches  to  those  on  the  quince.  The  fungus  is  of  slow  growth 
and  quite  different  from  any  heretofore  noticed  upon  this  fiiiit. 

Other  fungi  causing  decay  of  quinces  are  reported  as  follows:  Ehtzo- 
pus  nUjrieam^  the  same  as  the  one  causing  soft  rot  of  sweet  potatoes 
described  in  Bulletin  No.  70  of  the  New  Jersey  Stations  (E.  S.  R..,  vol. 
II,  p.  416).    It  can  only  attack  the  fruit  after  the  skin  has  been  broken. 

Gray  mold  is  similar  to  the  black  mold.  It  is  caused  by  Monilia 
fructigena^  the  fungus  of  a  common  disease  of  the  plum  and  cherry. 
Its  attacks  are  usually  made  on  the  stored  fruit  if  wet  and  uuventilated. 
There  is  another  black  rot  (Pestalozziu  sp.)  sometimes  met  with  in 
quinces  which  causes  the  fruit  to  become  coal  black. 

The  author  has  experimented  with  fungicides  to  prevent  the  fore- 
going diseases  with  considerable  success.  Bordeaux  mixture  (standard 
formula)  andammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate  by  the  following 
formula  gave  the  best  results:  Copper  carbonate,  5  ounces;  ammonia, 
2GOj  3  quarts;  wati^r,  5()  gallons.  He  advises  using  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture the  first  half  of  the  season,  to  be  followed  by  copper  carbonate 
solution  or  Bordeaux  mixture  diluted  one  half.  Spraying  should  begin 
as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  and  be  continued  until  September 
with  weekly  applications. 

Black  rot  of  grapes,  R.  H.  Price  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  No.  Z3j  Nov. 
ls92y  pp.  219-231 J  figs.  10). — The  author  describes  and  figures  the  vari- 
ous ]>havses  of  the  fungus  causing  the  black  rot  of  grapes.  He  also  de- 
scribes at  some  length  and  figures  "  dark  threadlike  articulated  bodies 
found  occurring  with  the  asci  in  specimens  grown  in  the  greenhouse.'' 
These  he  thinks  are  paraphyses,  but  Prof.  B.  T.  Galloway,  to  whom 
they  were  submitted,  thinks  they  are  not.  On  the  presumption  that 
these  bodies  are  really  paraphyses  the  author  would  transfer  this 
fungus  back  to  the  genus  iV«/«fr7o«pora.  Compiled  information  is  given 
regarding  the  preparation  and  use  of  fungicides  for  the  black  rot,  as 
well  as  for  other  diseases  of  the  grape.  Spraying  apparatus  is  briefly 
described  and  prices  given. 

Common  fungous  diseases  and  their  treatment,  W.  O.  Stubgis 
(Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bui.  No.  115,  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  2i). — Popular 
descriptions  of  the  following  diseases  are  given  with  suggestions  as  to 
preventive  treatment :  Apple  scab  ( Fusicladium  dendriticum),  leaf  blight 
or  leaf  spot  of  pear  (Entomosporium  maculatum),  pear  scab  {Fusicla- 
dium pyrinnm),  leaf  blight  or  leaf  spot  of  quince  (Entomosporium  macu- 
latum),  black  rot  of  quince  (Sphceropsis  malorum),  peach  yellows,  black 
knot  of  plum  and  cherry  (Plowrightia  morhosa),  brown  rot  of  plum  and 
cherry  (Monilia  fructigena),  black  rot  of  grape  (Lcestadia  bidweUii)^ 
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brown  rot  or  downy  mildew  of  jjrape  (Plasmopara  viticola),  antliracnose 
of  grape  (Sphaceloma  ampelinum)^  anthracnose  of  raspberry  and  black- 
berry (Otoeosporium  necator),  leaf  blight  of  strawberry  (Sphcerella  fror 
gari€e)j  smut  of  onions  ( Urocystia  cepulw),  potato  rot  {Phytophthora  infes- 
tans),  tomato  leaf  bliglit  {Vladosporium  fulvum)^  »nd  celery  leaf  blight 
(Cercospora  apii).  Two  formulas  for  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  one  each 
for  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  and  modified  eau  celeste  are  given, 
with  the  cost  of  the  chemicals.  Spraying  ajjparatus  is  described  and 
prices  given.  Most  of  the  bulletin  is  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  No.  Ill  of 
the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii^  p.  846). 

A  provisional  spraying  calender  is  given,  showing  when  to  treat  the 
various  plant  diseases. 

Bordeanz  mixture  for  apple  pests,  H.  GARMiLN  (Kentucky  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  44^  Jan.j  1893,  pp.  32,  figs.  2). — The  primary  object  of  the 
series  of  experiments  reported  in  this  bulletin  was  to  study  the  effect 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  on  apple  rot  (Glwosporium  versicolor).  A  brief 
popular  description  is  given  of  the  disease  and  its  cause.  The  author 
considers  the  presence  of  mummified  apples  on  the  tree  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  infection  to  the  growing  crop.  Cultures  of  spores  obtained 
from  the  dried  remains  of  decayed  apples  were  made  in  gelatine  and 
also  in  apples,  and  the  fungi  thus  produced  were  found  to  be  identical 
with  those  occurring  in  the  ordinary  course  of  infection.  Trees  from 
which  all  mummified  ap]>les  were  removed  were  more  thrifty  and  yielded 
more  fruit  than  those  on  which  they  were  permitted  to  remain. 

Three  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  in  each  case  with  one 
treated  and  one  untreated  tree.  In  the  first  series  two  trees  of  a  fall 
variety  were  sprayed  for  the  codling  moth  the  middle  of  May,  after 
which  one  of  them  received  no  further  treatment.  From  the  other  all 
the  mummified  apples  were  removed  and  Bordeaux  mixture  was  api)lied 
May  23,  June  6,  and  July  6.  In  the  sex-ond  series  Ben  Davis  apple 
trees  were  used,  but  the  preliminary  treatment  was  omitted  and  the 
mummified  apples  were  not  removed.  In  the  third  series  Russet  apple 
trees  of  comparatively  large  size  were  selected  and  the  apples  were  not 
harvested  until  September  30,  when  nearly  all  had  fallen  from  both 
trees.  The  formula  used  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture  was:  Copper  sul- 
phate, 6i  pounds;  lime,  3 J  pounds;  water,  22  gallons. 

The  tabulated  results  are  as  follows: 


Results  of  spraying  apple  trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  rot. 


Fallen  apples. 

Picked  apples. 

Whole  crop  of  apples. 

Series. 

Tot-U 
num- 
ber. 

Num. 

ber 
rotten. 

Per 

cent 

rotten. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber 

with 
rot. 

Per 
cent 
"With 

rot. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber 

with 
rot. 

358 
561 
209 
648 
634 
677 

Per 
cent 
with 
rot. 

^1 
"1 

Treated  tree 

Untreatetl  tree 

Treated  tree 

Untreated  tree 

Treated  tree 

Uutreated  tree 

488 

395 

5«2 

1.181 

1,522 

1,100 

18.T 
215 
192 
591 
593 
520 

37.5 
54.4 
35.2 
50.0 
39.0 
47.3 

1,467 

74S 
655 
213 
IW 
172 

175 
352 
11 
54 
41 
57 

12.0 
47.0 
1.7 
25.4 
24.5 
33.1 

1,955 
1,143 
1,217 
1,394 
1,686 
1,272 

18.8 
49.5 
17.2 
39.3 
37.6 
46.  i 
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In  these  experiments  treatment  with  Bordeaux  mixture  improved  the 
condition  of  the  foliag^e  and  caused  the  leaves  to  be  retained  longer  on 
the  trees.  When  the  fungieide  was  applied  early  the  total  and  the 
merchantable  crop  of  ap[)U»s  was  increased,  the  proportion  of  rotten 
ai>ples  was  decreased,  and  the  apples  were  retained  longer  on  the  trees. 

Ai)ple  scab  did  not  appear  on  either  of  tlie  trees  used  in  the  third 
series  of  experiments,  but  in  the  second  series  12.1  per  cent  of  the 
apples  on  the  treated  tree  were  scabby,  and  G5.9  per  cent  of  those  on 
the  untreated  tree.  In  another  experiment  not  included  in  the  series 
mentioned  above,  Bordeaux  mixture  applied  May  23  and  June  6  materi- 
ally reduced  the  amount  of  scab  as  compared  with  that  on  an  untreated 
tree  near  by. 

The  author  also  cx)nsiders  the  relation  between  the  codling  moth  {Car- 
pocapsa  pomoneUa)  and  apple  rot.  lie  finds  that  the  codling  moth  is 
worse  uixm  the  sprayeil  trees  almost  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of 
the  rot.  This  is  due,  he  thinks,  to  the  avoidance  of  apples  affected  by 
rot  when  the  female  is  laying  her  eggs.  This  hypothesis  would  not 
hold  good  for  the  earliest  brood  of  the  codling  moth,  but  would  for 
the  second,  which  in  the  region  of  the  station  is  the  more  important 
and  destructive  brood.  He  found  no  difference  between  the  sprayeil 
and  check  trees  for  the  first  brood. 

ENTOMOLOOT. 

Notes  on  a  com  crambid,  M.  H.  Beckwith  {DeJmvare  8ta.  Bui.  No. 
i/,  Dec,  1891,  pp.  13^15,  fig.  i).— .Tune  15,  1801,  it  was  reported  that 
worms  were  destroying  corn  plants  at  Dover,  Delaware.  The  resulting 
investigation  led  to  the  discovery  that  a  corn  crambid  was  the  cause  of 
the  injury. 

This  crambid  does  not  penetrate  the  plant  and  remain  feeding  npon  the  tender 
inner  parts,  but  works  upon  the  outer  portion  just  boneatb  tbe  surface  of  the  soil. 
It  spins  silken  galleries,  wliicb  extend  from  tbe  plant  several  incbes  just  beneath  tbe 
surface  of  tbe  soil.  Some  plants  were  nearly  girdled,  and  tbe  worms  were  frequently 
found  embedded  in  cavities  where  they  had  fed  upon  tbe  plants.  In  some  instances 
as  many  aa  30  worms  were  found  in  a  single  bill  of  corn.  In  many  bills  tbe  plants 
bad  been  entirely  destroyed;  in  others  tbey  were  small  and  bad  a  yellow,  sickly 
appearance.  Tbe  greatest  injury  appeared  to  have  been  caused  in  that  portion  of 
the  coruHeld  adjoining  a  small  strip  of  timothy  sod  that  remained  without  ]dowing. 

This  worm  feeding  upon  the  plants  beneath  the  surface  of  tbe  soil  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  treat  the  plants  with  an  insecticide  with  any  hope  of  destroying  tbe  insects. 
Further  study  of  tbe  life  history  of  this  insect  is  necessary  before  a  remedy  can  be 
recommended. 

July  16  the  adult  insect  began  to  appear  in  a  breeding  cage  where  a 
number  of  larvae  had  been  placed.  The  insect  was  identified  at  this 
Department  as  Grambus  caUginosellus,  which  had  been  observed  at 
Bennings,  Maryland,  in  1880.  Illustrations  of  the  larva  and  imago  are 
given  in  the  bulletin,  togetiier  with  the  following  description: 

The  moth  or  perfect  insect  averages  ^  an  inch  in  length  and  measures  about  1  inch 
across  its  expanded  wings.    The  body  is  slender;  its  front  wings  are  of  an  ashy-gray 
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color,  marked  with  rows  of  brownish  scales  between  the  veins  and  two  transverse 
rows  of  brownish  scales  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  wing,  the  other  third  of  which  is 
also  of  a  darker  color  than  the  remainder  of  the  wing.  The  fringe  of  the  wing  is  of 
the  same  ash-gray  color  as  the  wing  itself,  and  there  is  a  row  of  black  scales  along 
the  apical  margin  of  the  wing.  The  hind  wings  are  a  darker  color  than  the  front 
wings.  The  thorax,  abdomen,  and  legs  are  the  same  color  as  the  wings.  Two  long 
scaly  palpi  project  from  the  front  of  the  head  like  aprobo.scis  or  beak. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  insect  that  is  very  noticeable  is  that  when  at  rest  the  wings 
and  body  are  elevated  at  an  angle  with  the  substance  on  which  it  rests. 

The  larva  or  caterpillar  is  about  1  inch  in  length  when  fully  grown  and  of  a  slen- 
der, cylindrical  form,  aud  of  a  pinkish-white  colorsliglitly  tinged  with  brown.  The 
head  is  dark  brown  or  black.  There  are  several  stiff  bristles  or  hairs  upon  each 
segment. 

Report  on  insects,  O.  H.  Febnald  (Massachusetts  Hatch  St^,  BuL 
No.  20^  Jan.y  1893^  pp.  16,  Jigs.  i5).— Illustrated  a(icounts  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing injurioaR  insects,  with  suggestions  regarding  remedies:  Spring 
cankerworm  (Paleaerita  vernata)^  fall  cankerworin  {Anisopterix  pome- 
taria)j  apple  tree  tent  cQ>Uivp\\\iLV  {Clmocampa  americana,)  fall  webworm 
(^yj)^nfria  ctt?i«a),  white-marked  tussock  mot\\  {Orgyia  leucosiig.ua)^ 
willow  tussock  moth  (0.  dsfinita),  and  the  European  tussock  moth 
(O.  aniiqua). 

Inspection  of  Paris  green  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  No.  18,  2d  ser,,pp. 
529-532). — The  text  of  the  State  law  regulating  the  trade  in  Paris 
green,  with  notes  on  the  quality  of  the  product  sold  in  the  State  and 
a  description  of  the  method  of  analysis  used  at  the  station. 
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On  fodder  articles  and  fodder  supplies,  C.  A.  Goessmann  {Mas- 
sachusetts State  Sta.  Bui.  No.  45,  Not\,  1892,  pp.  15). — In  this  article  the 
author  strongly  advocates  the  raising  of  a  greater  variety  of  crops  for 
stock-feeding  and  especially  more  leguminous  crops  to  take  the  place 
of  more  expensive  commercial  feeding  stuff's;  and  he  urges  that  in  se- 
lecting crops  to  be  grown  or  feeds  to  be  bought,  the  question  of  their 
manurial  value  should  be  considered.  He  shows,  for  instance,  that 
while  corn  meal,  costing  $24  per  ton,  has  a  manurial  value  of  only  $7.31 
per  ton,  Chicago  gluten  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  linseed  meal  (old 
process),  costing  from  $2G  to  $28  per  ton,  have  a  manurial  value  ranging 
from  $14.72  to  $23.52  per  ton. 

During  the  past  year  (1892)  the  station  tested  the  following  forage 
plants:  Summer  vetch,  sojabeans,  Bokhara  clover,  sainfoin,  horse  beans, 
cowpeas,  yellow  trefoil,  serradella,  prickly  comfrey.  Hat  pea  {Lathyrus 
syUestris),  kidney  vetch,  blue  lupine,  yellow  lupine,  silver-hull  buck- 
wheat, Japanese  buckwheat,  common  buckwheat,  summer  rape,  winter 
rape,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  sugar  beets.  The  detailed  report  of  these 
trials  is  reserved  for  the  annual  report.    A  summary  of  the  yield  of 
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some  of  those  plants  jjrown  on  a  large  scale  is  given  in  a  table  and  com- 
pared witb  hay  and  rowen,  as  follows: 

Yield  of  various  forage  crops  per  acre. 


Crop. 


Fodder  com  (keniHrt  Rlizlng) 

Si*iTa<lrIla  

V«*trh  and  oats 

S«»ja  beaii8 

llnv 

Rve 

Pean  and  oatH 

Kowt-n 

U unitarian  grass   


Yield 
per^re. 

Dry  mat- 
ter per 
acre. 

Nitrogen 
per  acre. 

Towf. 

Pound*. 

Pounds. 

18 

11,329 

116 

12 

4,313 

104 

8.05 

2,894 

78 

11.1 

5,949 

71 

2 

3.509 

58 

7 

4,400 

37 

5 

1.368 

36 

1 

1,795 

36 

2.5 

1,285 

18 

"  Rye,  vetch  and  oat.s,  peas  and  oats,  part  of  soja  benns,  of  com,  and 
of  sernulella  have  been  fed  as  green  fodder,  and  the  remainder  of 
green  corn  and  soja  beans,  serradella,  and  Hungarian  gra^s  are  on 
hand  in  silos  as  mixed  silage  for  winter  use.^ 

The  yield  of  hay  and  rowen  (3  tons  i>er  acre)  is  believed  to  be  far  in 
excess  of  the  average  for  the  State,  which  "  does  not  much  exceed  1  ton 
of  hay  per  acre." 

A  table  is  given  which  embodies  the  maximum  and  minimum  per- 
centages of  dry  matter,  protein,  and  fat  found  in  the  analyses,  made  at 
the  station,  of  a  large  number  of  commercial  feeding  stuflFs.  This 
shows  the  wide  variations  in  the  composition  of  these  mat4}rials,  espe- 
cially by-])roducts  from  factories,  at  different  times,  and  indicates  the 
desirability  of  State  control  of  the  sale  of  feeding  stuff's. 

'^  The  money  invested  by  farmers  for  securing  <*ommercial  feeding 
stuffs  as  an  additional  food  supply  for  home  consumption  exceeds  to- 
day many  times  the  amount  spent  for  commercial  fertilizers.  ♦  »  • 
The  generally  conceded  success  of  the  introduction  of  a  well-regulated 
system  of  State  insi)ection  of  cx)mmercial  fertilizers  seems  to  suggest 
the  adoi)tion  of  a  similar  course  with  reference  to  the  trade  in  commer- . 
cial  feeding  stnfts.'' 

Effect  of  food  on  composition  of  butter  fat,  F.  W.  Morse  {New 
Hampshire  ^ta.  Bui  No.  16,  Sept  1892,  pp.  20). 

Synopsis. — An  aoconnt  of  experiments  with  twelve  cows  to  test  the  effects  of  com  mea), 
gluten  meal,  cottoD-secd  meal,  cotton  seed,  wheat  glut<*n,  com  starch,  mixed 
hay,  oat  hay,  clover  hay,  vetch  hay,  pasture  grass,  cotton-seed  oil,  palm  oil, 
corn  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  stearin,  and  olciii,  respectively,  on  the  volatile  fatty 
acids  and  the  iodine  nniiiher  of  the  hutter.  The  analyses  of  the  feeding  staffs 
and  hutter  are  tahulated.  The  rcHnlts  indicate  that  certain  of  the  materials 
mentioned  do  affect  the  volatile  fatty  acids  and  the  iodine  number  of  the  batter 
and  suggest  a  connection  between  the  fat  of  the  food  and  the  fat  of  the  milk. 

Effect  of  common  feeding  stuffs. — Two  series  of  experiments  are  de- 
scribed— one  to  study  the  effect  of  grain  feeds,  and  the  other  of  diffferen*; 
kinds  of  hay. 
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In  the  first  series  of  trials  eight  cows  (four  lots  of  two  each)  were 
used.  The  coarse  fodder  (hay,  grass,  and  silage)  remained  cousf^nt 
until  the  last  period,  when  pasturage  was  given  in  its  stead.  Corn 
meal  was  compared  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  with  ghiten  meal,  and 
the  effect  observed  of  adding  about  a  pound  of  wheat  ghiten  to  the  daily 
ration.  The  trials  continued  through  June  and  July.  Samples  of  but- 
ter were  taken  for  analysis  at  frequent  int<ervals.  The  results  of  the 
trials  are  summarized  as  follows:  "  Corn  meal  had  no  effect  on  the  vola- 
tile acids,  but  lowered  the  iodine  number;  glut<3n  meal  affected  the 
volatile  aidds  only  after  they  had  been  depressed  by  some  other  food, 
when  it  raised  them,  while  the  iodine  number  was  raised  in  every  case; 
cotton-seed  meal  lowered  both  volatile  acids  and  iodine  number.  Grass 
did  not,  in  general,  affect  the  composition  of  the  butter,  which  fact 
corresponds  with  recent  German  investigations.'' 

Part  of  the  cows  were  dropped  during  the  trial,  but  "  in  the  case  of 
the  four  cows  continuing  through  the  experiment  the  volatile  acids 
decreased  and  the  iodine  number  increased  as  the  period  of  lactation 
advanced,''  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  observations  of  others. 

In  the  second  series  seven  cows  were  used  (four  lots),  three  of  which 
were  used  in  the  first  series.  Here  the  grain  ration  (middlings,  gluten 
meal,  and  cotton-seed  meal)  and  silage  remained  constant,  and  mixed 
hay  was  compared  with  oat  hay,  clover  hay,  and  vetch  hay,  respect- 
ively. Neither  vetch  nor  oat  hay  produced  any  apparent  change  in  the 
volatile  fatty  acids.  Clover  hay  appeared  to  increase  the  volatile  fatty 
acids,  and  mixed  hay  sustained  this  increase. 

The  sinking  of  volatile  acids  and  rising  of  the  iodine  number  with  the  advance  of 
lactation  was  again  seen  in  this  series.  Some  of  the  results  of  this  scientific  in- 
vestigation are  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  many  dairymen  who  produce  a  high 
grade  of  butter.    A  favorite  ration  with  them  is  corn  meal  and  clover  or  mixed  hay. 

Corn  meal  has  been  shown  to  produce  a  butter  fat  with  a  low  iodine  number,  cor- 
responding to  a  hard,  firm  butter.  Clover  hay  and  mixed  hay  have  produced  a 
butter  fat  with  a  high  figure  for  volatile  acids,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  high  flavor. 

Nevertheless,  corn  meal  and  clover  hay  are  not  the  only  suitable  foods  for  produc- 
ing a  firm,  highly  flavored  butter,  and  the  study  of  this  bulletin  should  show  other 
combinations  even  better. 

Effect  of  variovs  oiUj  etc, — In  the  first  series  of  trials,  with  the  same 
cows  used  in  previous  trials,  the  effect  was  tried  of  adding  cotton  seed, 
cr>tton-seed  oil,  and  starch,  respectively,  to  gluten  meal.  Gluten  meal, 
cotton  seed,  and  cotton-seed  meal  were  also  fed  singly.  A  constant 
ration  of  silage,  hay,  and  middlings  was  fed  in  addition  to  the  grain. 
The  iodine  number  decreased  in  the  case  of  the  two  lots  receiving  cot- 
ton seed  or  cotton-seed  meal,  while  the  volatile  fatty  acids  decreased 
with  one  lot  on  either  of  these  feeding  stuffs,  and  with  the  other 
decreased  on  cotton  seed  and  increased  on  cotton-seed  meal.  "  Com- 
paring the  rate  of  change  in  both  constituents,  for  each  substance, 
cotton  seed  influenced  the  composition  of  the  butter  more  than  the 
cotton-seed  meal." 
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When  cotton-seed  oil  (13.5  oz.  per  1,000  i>ouu(ls  live  weigbt  per  day) 
was  fed  with  gluten  meal  ^'  there  was  a  decided  lowering  of  the  volatile 
acids,  which  was  apparently  due  to  the  oil,  but  the  iodine  number  waa 
not  changed  much." 

Corn  starch  (3.4  pounds  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight)  fed  with  gluten 
meal  "  produced  the  same  effect  as  corn  meal,  decreasing  the  iodine 
number  and  causing  no  variation  in  the  volatile  acids." 

In  a  continuation  of  these  experiments  3  cows,  used  in  previous  trials, 
were  fed  a  constant  biwsal  ration,  to  which  was  added,  in  separate  i>eri- 
ods,  11  oz.  each  of  palm  oil,  corn  oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  com- 
mercial sti^arin,  and  olein.  The  basal  ration  consisted  of  silage,  clover 
or  vetch  hay,  oatmeal,  and  middlings. 

As  the  ro8ult  of  tbcse  trials,  it  was  sliowu  that  the  volatile  acids  were  only  slightly 
artV'i'teil,  hut  on  the  whole  were  decreased  hy  feeding  fats.  A  comparison  of  the 
changes  in  the  butter  fat  with  the  volatile  acids  of  the  fats  used  in  the  rations 
showed  a  striking  result,  and  the  comparison  is  here  given: 


Oil  fed. 

Voiallle 

acids  of  oil 

fed. 

Change  in  volatile  acidt 
of  batter. 

Cocoanut 

6.5 
3.2 
1.1 
1.7 
2.0 
1.4 

30.7  to  29.8           —0.9 

f  ^orn          

29.0  to  28. 4           —0  6 

Cutton-sood 

31. 3  to  25. 2           —  6. 1 

Palm 

33. 1  to  31. 5           —1.6 

Olein            

27. 6  to  30.7           +3.1 
31. 5  to  28.0           —3.5 

Stearin 

With  the  oxcei»tion  of  the  olein,  which  increased  the  volatile  acids  over  the  pre- 
vious ration,  the  fats  caused  the  volatile  acids  of  the  butter  to  vary  in  the  order  of 
their  own  contents  of  volatile  acids. 

The  iodine  number  was  more  affected  by  feeding  the  fats,  and  here  again  was  a 
striking  coincidence,  which  is  shown  in  the  following  comparison  of  the  oils  and 
their  action : 


OU  fed. 


Com 

Cottonseed 

Palm 

Cocoanut  . 

Olein 

Stearin 


Iodine 

nnmber  of 

oUfed. 


112.8 
106.1 
52.2 
7.1 
47.5 
24.1 


Change  in  iodine  nam- 
ber  of  batter. 


28.4to38.1 
33.5to41.0 
33. 0  to  34. 8 
31.6to24  2 
32. 3  to  31.6 
34. 8  to  35. 6 


+  9.7 
+  8.4 
+  1.8 

—  7.4 

—  0.7 
+  0.8 


In  this  comparison  it  is  shown  that  with  the  exception  of  the  olein  the  fats  caused 
the  iodine  number  in  the  butter  to  vary  in  accordance  with  their  own  iodine  num- 
bers. 

Summary  of  results. — The  results  agree  with  those  of  previous  studies 
reported  in  Bulletin  No.  13  of  the  station  (B.  S.  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  86)  in 
showing  that  gluten  meal  raised  the  iodine  number  of  the  butter  fat 
in  every  case — that  is,  gave  a  softer  butter  than  corn  meal  or  cotton- 
seed meal. 

It  was  found  that;  of  the  constituents  of  corn  meal,  the  gluten  ot  albuminoids  had 
the  property  of  affecting  the  volatile  acids  in  the  butter  fat,  while  the  starch  and 
9^1  n^octed  the  iodine  number,  the  former  decroaaiqg  and  tho  lat^r  |ncr(M^ing  i(, 
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Since  j^lutcn  nioal  contniDed  both  oil  and  albuniinoiils,  and  the  oil  aftectod  the  iodine 
number  as  much  as  the  gluten  meal  did,  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  the  albu- 
minoids did  or  did  not  act  ou  it. 

Of  the  cotton-seed  consiitncDts,  it  was  found  that  the  oil  and  the  meal,  or  nitrog- 
enous ])art,  affected  the  volatile  acids  alike ;  but  the  iodine  number  was  raised  by 
the  oil  and  lowered  by  the  meal. 

When  fed  altogether  in  the  original  grain,  cotton  seed  produced  the  efifect  of  the 
meal  or  nitrogenous  matter;  while  corn  produced  the  effect  of  the  starch. 

These  trials  with  carbohydrates,  albuminoids,  and  fats  were  not  numerous  enongh 
to  enable  one  to  formulate  a  new  theory  from  them  or  to  overthrow  old  theories; 
but  they  do  not  agree  with  the  theory  that  milk  fat  is  formed  from  the  albuminoids 
only  of  the  food  constituents,  and  that  fats  in  the  food  do  not  enter  into  the  fat  of 
of  the  milk. 

Stock  feeders'  guide,  G.  H.  Whitc^iiee  [Neic  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui 
Xo.  17 J  Oct,  1892,  pp,  11,  fig.  1). — This  is  a  i>oi)ular  bulletin  for  farmers, 
on  the  application  of  feeding  standards  in  practice,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  chart  for  use  in  the  barn.  It  contains  tables  giving  German  feed- 
ing standards,  the  comi>osition  of  a  large  number  of  feeding  stuffs, 
standard  grain  mixtures,  and  12  standard  rations  for  cows  i>er  1,000 
pounds  live  weight.  The  method  of  calculating  rations  is  explained  in 
the  bulletin  and  the  chart. 

A  reprint  from  bulletin  No.  4  of  the  station,  describing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  home-made  balance  for  weighing  coarse  fodder,  is  given  in  an 
appendix. 

STATION  STATISTICS. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Alabama  College  Station  {Alabama 
College  Sta.  Report  for  1891,  pp.  19). — This  includes  the  reports  of  the 
treasurer  (for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1801),  chemist,  botan- 
ist, biologist,  and  agriculturist,  which  contain  brief  outline  statements 
regarding  the  work  of  the  station.  The  number  of  analyses  made  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  during  1891  was  446,  and  included  fertilizers, 
feeding  stuffs,  milk,  butter,  and  miscellaneous  substances.  A  botanical 
survey  of  the  State  is  in  progress.  Studies  on  woods  and  weeds  have 
been  made.  A  list  of  articles  x)ublished  during  the  year  in  different 
journals  by  the  biologist,  G.  F.  Atkinson,  is  given. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Annual  Reports  of  Indiana  Station  {Indiana 
Sta.  Reports  for  1891  and  1892,  pp.  30  and  25). — These  include  the  re- 
ports of  the  director,  agriculturist,  veterinarian,  chemist,  horticulturist, 
and  botanist,  which  contain  an  outline  of  the  Avork  of  the  station  dur- 
ing 1891  and  1892.  There  are  also  financial  statements  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30, 1891  and  1892. 
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Insect  Life  {Division  of  Entomology^  Insect  lAfe^  vol.  v,  JTo.  J2y  Nov.y 
189:3^  pjK  63-14 6 J  Jig.  3.) — The  larger  part  of  this  number  is  devoted  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Eex)- 
nomic  Entomologists,  which  was  held  at  Rochester,  New  York,  August 
15  and  16, 1892.  The  following  are  the  special  articles  incorporated  in 
the  minutes : 

Address  of  tlie  first  vice-president^  8.  A.  Forbes  (pp.  68-76). — A  sum- 
mary of  the  i>rincii)al  work  of  the  year  in  economic  entomology. 

Hypoderas  columhw^  D.  S.  Kellicott  (pp.  77-78). — Description  with  fig- 
ure of  this  interesting  mite  which  was  found  in  the  thymus  of  a  domes- 
tic pigeon  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 

The  possible  and  actual  inftmnce  of  irrigation  on  insect  injury  in  Netc 
Mexico,  G.  H.  T.  Tow7n«e»<i  (pp.  78-81). — A  discussion  of  the  importance 
of  irrigation  in  New  Mexico  and  its  possible  eftects  upon  the  vine  leaf 
hopper  {Typhlocyba  viiifcx),  codling  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella), 
peach-tree  borer  {Sannina  exitiosa),  green  June  beetle  (Allorhina  muta- 
bilis),  and  a  number  of  other  insects. 

N'ot^is  on  AiJgeriidfe  of  central  Ohio,  D.  8.  Kellicott  (pp.  81-85). — A  series 
of  notes  on  the  lile  history  of  McUttia  ceto,  8ciapteron  tricincta,  ^geria 
cornij  and  ^liJ,  rubristigma. 

The  bean  weevil^  M.  V.  8lingerl<ind  (pp.  86-87). — In  this  article  the 
normal  method  of  oviposition  is  stated  to  be  as  follows :  The  beetle  first 
gnaws  a  narrow  slit  through  the  ventral  suture  of  the  pod.  It  then 
forces  its  telescopic  ovipositor  through  the  slit  and  deposits  its  eggs  in 
a  cluster  on  the  inside  of  the  pod.  The  insect  breeds  through  several 
generations  in  dry  beans  and  is  readily  destroyed  by  bisulphide  of 
carbon. 

Brasteria  erechtea,  M.  V.  Slingerland  (pp.  87, 88). — The  common  grass 
moths  ordinarily  known  by  this  name  are  shown  to  comprise  in  reality 
two  species,  viz,  D.  erechtea,  Cramer,  and  D.  crassiusculOy  Ha  worth. 
There  are  three  annual  generations  of  each  species  in  New  York,  the 
adults  appearing  in  May,  July,  and  September. 

Orthezia  insignis  as  a  garden  pest,  T.D.A.  CocJcerell  (p.  89). — This  scale 
insect,  while  common  upon  roadside  weeds  in  Jamaica,  is  injurious  to  a 
species  of  Coleus  and  to  white  violets  in  that  island. 
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Som^i  features  of  an  apparciit  joint  icorm  attack.,  F.  M,  Webster  (pp. 
89,90). — An  injury  to  wbeat  stems  in  northern  Ohio  which  closely 
resemt)les  that  of  the  joint-worm  was  possibly  produced  by  that  insect. 

A  new  enemy  to  timothy  grmsj  L.  0.  Howard  (pp.  90-92,  figs.  2). — An 
account  of  damage  to  timothy  grass  by  Oncognathus  binotatus  at  an 
elevation  of  2,500  feet  in  Greene  County,  New  York.  The  different 
stages  are  figured  with  the  exception  of  the  ^gg. 

Food  plants  of  some  North  American  Membraeidw,  F,  W.  Goding  (pp. 
92,  93). — List  of  species  with  food  plants  indicated  in  tabular  form. 

Notes  of  the  year  in  New  Jersey^  J.  B.  Smith  (pp.  9.'i-98). — A  general 
review  of  the  insects  injuring  New  Jersey  crops  during  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1892. 

The  pear  tree  Fsylla  {Psyllupyricola)^  M.  V.  SlmgerUind  (pp.  100-104). — 
Preliminary  announcement  of  the  fai'ts  subsequently  published  in  Bul- 
letin No.  44  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  472). 

The  pear  leaf  blister  vilte  (Phytoptns  pyri)^  M.  F.  Slingerland  (pp.  104- 
106). — Kerosene  emulsion  containing  at  least  20  per  cent  of  kerosene 
was  found  to  be  a  practical  remedy  when  applied  during  the  winter. 

The  parsnip  web- worm  (Depressaria  heracliana),  F.  B,  Southwick  (pp. 
106-109). — A  series  of  observations  on  the  life  history  of  this  insect, 
showing  that  numbers  are  destroyed  by  the  potter  wasp  {Eumenes  fra- 
terna)  and  by  a  fungous  disease. 

Notes  from  the  Mississippi  station.,  H.  F.  Weed  (pp.  110-111). — Records 
the  occurrence  of  the  horn  fly  in  Mississippi,  damage  to  beans  by  Cero- 
toma  caminea^  to  lupines  by  Meeyna  reversal  is,  and  to  cotton  by  Arctia 
phyllira. 

Notes  on  injurious  insects  of  1892,  JET.  Osborn  (pp.  111-114). — In  addi- 
tion to  a  general  summary  of  common  pests  in  Iowa,  the  author  treated 
of  the  life  history  of  three  of  the  ccmimon  leaf  hoppers,  viz,  Agallia 
sanguineolenta,  Deltocephalus  inimicus,  and  />.  debit  is. 

Kansas  notes,  V.  L.  Kellogg  (pp.  114-116). — ^Tlie  principal  damage 
done  to  crops  in  this  State  during  1891  was  by  the  wheat  straw  worm 
{Tsosoma  tritici). 

Notes  on  plant  faunw^  T,  I),  A,  Cock^rell  (pp.  117-121). — A  theoreti- 
cal paper  considering  the  question  of  origin  of  food  plants  of  injurious 
species  and  their  variation  and  increased  injury  consequent  ui)on  newly 
acquired  food  habits. 

Spraying  with  arsenites  vs.  bees,  F.  31.  Webster  (pp.  121-123). — An 
account  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  bees  were  inclosed  and 
forced  to  feed  exclusively  on  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  sprayed  with 
Paris  green.    The  results  were  inconclusive. 

Notes  on  injurious  insects  in  Canada  in  1892,  J.  Fletcher  (pp.  124- 
126). — ^A  general  summary  of  a  dozen  or  more  insect  outbreaks. 

An  Australian  Scymnus  established  a7id  described  in  California,  C  F. 
Riley  (pp.  127-1^). — It  is  shown  that  Scymnus  lophanthm  described  by 
2146a— No.  8 4 
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F.  E.  Blaisdell  .is  a  new  California  Scymnus  is  one  of  the  species  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Koebole  from  Australia. 

Further  notes  on  the  food  of  lAmax  campestris^  Binney^  F.  M.  Webster 
(pp.  12S-130). — Records  observations  concerning  the  feeding  of  this 
slug  upon  plant  lice. 

Abstract  of  proceedings  of  the  Rochester  meeting  of  the  Entomological 
Club  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Adcancement  of  Science  (pp. 
132-134). — A  brief  summary  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting. 

Correspondence  and  general  notes  (pp.  135-146). — Among  the  subjects 
treated  are  the  following:  Successful  colonization  of  Vedalia  in  Egj7)t; 
new  localities  for  the  Mediterranean  flour  moth ;  damage  by  the  codling 
moth  in  Nebraska;  success  of  a  Vedalia  importation;  quails  vs.  potato 
bugs;  mosquito  remedies  again;  widespread  trouble  from  the  horn  fly; 
and  tannin  in  a  sumach  plant-louse  gall. 

Insect  Life  (Division  of  Entomology ^  Insect  TAfe^  vol,  r,  No,  5,  Jan,^ 
1893j  pp.1 17-2 1J2, figs  13. ). — This  number  contains  the  following  articles : 

The  glassy-winged  sharpshooter^  C.  V.  Riley  and  L.  0.  Howard  (pp. 
150-1.^4). — An  illustrated  a<5count  of  the  damage  done  by  Homalodisca 
coagulata^  Say,  to  cotton  bolls  and  Le  Cont«  pear,  to  the  new  growth  of 
the  orange  tree,  find  to  asparagus,  the  damage  to  cotton  being  more 
marked  than  the  others.  The  insects  are  particularly  prevalent  in  cot- 
ton fields  which  are  bordered  by  young  poplar  growth,  along  the  banks 
of  streams,  and  especially  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Where  the  damage 
is  great  it  will  pay  to  make  a  singleapplication  of  kerosene  emulsion  to 
the  i>oplar  growth  before  the  insects  have  migrated  from  this  to  cotton 
in  the  early  summer. 

The  osage  orange  Pyralidj  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt  (pp.  155-158). — An  illus- 
trated account  of  the  life  history  of  Loxostege  maclurcdy  Riley,  a  new 
enemy  to  osage  orange,  with  a  description  of  the  species. 

The  food  plants  of  some  Jamaican  Goccidw^  T.  D.  A.  CockereU  (pp. 
158-160). — List  of  Coccidte  found  in  Jamaica  with  indications  of  food 
plants  and  localities. 

The  ''maxiUary  tcntacles^^  of  Pronuba,  J.  B.  Smith  (pp.  101-163).— 
Hoinologizes  the  specially  developed  maxillary  tentacle  with  thepalpifer. 

The  potato-tuber  vioth,  R.  Allan  Wight  (pp.  163,  164). — An  account 
of  the  habits  o^Lita  solanella,  Boisd.,  in  New  Zealand,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  originally  attacked  a  flag  (Typha  an^ustifolia)^  used  by  the 
natives  to  thatch  the  roofs  of  their  potato  houses. 

Food  plants  of  North  American  species  of  Bruchus  (pp.  165,  166). — A 
list  of  the  food  plants  of  the  North  American  species  of  Bruchus  drawn 
from  the  notebooks  of  the  division  and  compiled  from  published 
records. 

The  strawberry  toeevil,  F.  H.  Chittenden  (pp.  167-186). — ^A  full  illus- 
trated account  of  the  life  history  of  AntJionomus  signatusy  Say,  drawn 
from  the  notebooks  of  the  division  and  from  the  observations  of  the 
author.    Principal  subheads  of  the  articles  are :  Past  history ;  the  yearns 
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investigations;  work  of  the  insect;  life  history;  parasites  and  natun.' 
enemies;  and  remedies.  The  author  shows  that  the  insect  breeds  in 
the  flower  heads,  and  that  it  affects  certain  wild  plants  in  which  it 
probably  normally  breeds,  the  original  food  plant  being  probably  Ruhus 
mllosus.  The  parasites  reared  were  Calyptm  tibiator^  Cr^  Bracon 
anthonomij  Ashm.,  Catolaccm  atithonomi,  Ashm.,  and  Gatolacciis  incer- 
tii8,  Ashm.,  the  three  last  being  new  species,  described  by  Mr.  Ash- 
mead  in  connection  with  the  article.  The  principal  remedies  suggested 
are  the  use  of  trap  crops  and  covering  the  beds  at  certain  times. 

Damage  to  forests  by  the  d^sfnietit'e  pine  bark  beetle,  A.  D.  Hopkins 
(pp.  187-180). — An  account  of  the  damage  done  in  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  by  Bendroctoniis  frontalis  to  the  pine  forests.  The  extent  of 
the  damage  is  indicated  and  an  account  is  given  of  the  introduction  of  a 
Buit)pean  enemy,  Clerus  formicarius,  which  Mr.  Hopkins  went  to 
Europe  to  secure. 

An  interesting  water  bug  (Rheitmatoba'es  rileyi,  Bergroth),  pp. 
189-194). — A  full  de8crij)tive  account  of  various  stages  of  this  insect, 
with  illustrations. 

Correspondence  and  general  notes  (pp.  194-212). — Among  the  subjects 
treated  are  the  following:  First  larval  stage  of  the  pea  weevil;  swarm- 
ing of  the  Archippus  butterfly;  some  imported  Australian  parasites; 
a  new  parasite  of  the  red  scale;  an  insect  transmitter  of  contagion. 

The  Russian  thistle  and  other  troublesome  weeds,  L.  H.  Dew:e  y 
{Division  of  Botany^  Farmers^  Bui,  No,  10,  pp.  16,  plates  2), — ^A  popular 
description  of  the  Kussian  thistle  or  Russian  cactus  (Salsola  kali,  var 
tragus)  with  suggested  means  for  its  repression.  Other  weeds  are 
described  and  means  suggested  ibr  their  extermination,  as  follows: 
Wild  mustard  {Brassica  sinapistrum),  worm-seed  mustard  {iJrysimum 
cheiranthoides),  treacle  mustard  or  western  wallflower  {Erysimum 
asperum),  false  flax  {Cametina  saliva),  shepherd's  purse  {Capsella  bursa- 
pastoris),  pennycress  or  French  weed  {Thlaspi  arvense),  peppergrass 
(Lepidium  intermedium),  wild  licorice  {Olycyrrhiza  lepidota),  wild  rose 
{Rosa  blanda),  rosinweed  (Grindelia  squarrosa),  goldenrod  {Solidago 
rugosa,  8,  nemoralis,  8.  canadensis),  marsh  elder  {Tea  xanthiifolia),  gi'<*at 
ragweed  {Ambrosia  irijida),  ragweed  {A,  arleviisiafolia,  A.psilosfaehm), 
cocklebur  {Xanthium  canadense),  wormwood  {Artemisia  biennis),  tumble- 
weed  {Amarantus  albus),  lamb's  quarters  or  pigweed  {Chenopodium 
album)y  winged  pigweed  {Cycloloma  platyphyllum),  dock  {Rumex  saliei- 
folius,  R,  obtusifolius,  R,  crispus),  black  bindweed  {Polygonum  convol- 
vulus), barnyard  grass  {Panicum  crus-galli),  sandbur  or  burgrass  (Cen- 
chrus  tribuloides),  porcupine  or  needle  grass  {Stipa  spartea),  couch, 
quick,  or  quack  grass  {Agropyrum  repens),  and  squirrel  tail  grass  or 
wild  barley  {Rordeum  jubatum). 

Monthly  Weather  Review  ( WeatJ^r  Bureau,  Monthly  Weather  Re- 
view,  vol  XX,  yos.  9-12,  Sept.-Dec,  1892,  pp.  235^45,  charts  20). 
Besides  the  meteorological  reports  usually  given  in  this  publication,  the 
September  number  contains  an  article  on  a  September  ^<  norther  "  on 
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the  Mexican  coast,  and  tbe  November  nuuiber  articles  on  the  tornado 
at  Eagles  Mere,  Pennsylvania,  June  27,  1892,  and  the  Galveston  Island 
tornado  of  November  0,  1892. 

Fluctuations  of  the  level  and  rate  of  movement  of  ground  water, 
F.  H.  King  (Weather  Bureau  Bui.  No.  5^  pp.  75^  figs.  3^  plates  6). — ^This 
is  a  detailed  summary  of  observations  and  experiments  made  since  July, 
1888,  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  First  observations;  instruments  for  measuring  changes 
in  the  level  of  water  in  wells;  topograi)hy  of  the  area  occupied  by  the 
wells,  geological  structure  of  the  locality;  configuration  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  water;  the  percolation  of  water  into  wells;  a  sanitary 
problem;  one  cause  of  decrease  of  hea<i  in  artesian  wells  and  at  pump- 
ing stations;  seasonal  changes  in  the  height  of  ground  water;  relation 
between  the  amount  of  rise  in  the  surface  of  ground  water  and  the 
rainfall;  the  capillary  storage  capacity  of  long  columns  of  soil;  relation 
of  the  normal  gradient  of  the  ground-water  surface  to  tile  drainage; 
natural  subirrigation;  flow  of  ground  water  from  the  lower  under  the 
higher  lands;  the  rate  at  which  the  level  of  the  ground- water  surface 
changes;  relation  of  the  rate  of  fall  in  the  ground  water  surface  to  baro- 
metric inessure;  rate  of  change  in  the  ground- water  level  from  morn- 
ing to  evening  aiul  from  evening  to  morning;  automatic  records  of  the 
fluctuationfi  in  the  level  of  ground  wat^r;  the  comi>lex  character  of 
fluctuations  to  which  the  surface  of  ground  water  is  subject;  influence 
of  barometric  changes  on  the  rate  of  flow  from  springs,  artesian  wells, 
and  tile  drains;  barometric  oscillations  in  the  level  of  water  in  wells; 
semi-diurnal  oscillations  in  the  level  of  water  in  wells;  influence  of 
diurnal  changes  in  soil  temperature  in  producing  corresponding  oscil- 
lations in  the  level  of  ground  wate.r;  eft'ect  of  increasing  soil  tempera- 
ture on  the  general  height  of  the  ground- water  surface;  influence  of 
changes  in  soil  temperature  on  underground  drainage;  temperature 
tide  of  the  ground  water  surlVice;  seismic  oscillations  of  the  ground- 
water surface;  the  mechanical  action  of  barometric  changes  in  produc- 
ing fluctuations  ih  the  level  and  drainage  of  ground  water;  c^use  of 
temperature  oscillations  in  the  level  of  ground  water;  instantaneous 
percolation  after  rains;  percolation  through  frozen  ground;  and  some 
directions  in  which  further  study  is  needed. 

The  principal  points  in  these  investigations  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Annual  lleports  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  for  1889,  p.  189  (E.  S. 
R.,  vol.  II,  p.  432),  1890,  p.  120  (E.  S.  K,  vol.  ii,  p.  442),  and  18lH,  p.  91 
(E.  S.  R.,  vol.  IV,  p.  122).  The  present  report  describes  and  illustrates 
the  apparatus  used,  especial  attention  being  given  discussions  of  various 
self  registering  instruments  devised  by  the  author.  Fidl  experimental 
data  are  given  in  numerous  tables  and  diagrams. 

The  following  suggestions  regarding  further  study  in  this  field  are 
made: 

A  careful  and  detailed  study  of  tbe  movements  of  ground  water  ought  to  supply 
very  important  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  contamination  of  drinking  waters  and 
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the  spreading  of  certain  classes  of  contagious  diseases,  and  thus  help  to  place  the 

water  sapply  for  both  urban  and  rural  purposes  under  better  sanitary  conditions. 

«    »    « 

In  the  utilization  of  natural  subirrigation  «  •  •  and  in  the  reclaiming  of 
swamp  lands  for  agricultural  purposes,  which  must  be  of  growing  importance  in  the 
immediate  future,  there  is  imminent  need  for  new  knowledge  in  the  same  direction. 

Before  we  can  understand  the  full  significance  and  extent  of  the  movements  of 
underground  water,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  synchronous  observations,  covering 
not  only  considerable  intervals  of  time,  but  also  extended  areas  as  well,  and  valu- 
able contributions  to  our  knowledge  should  be  expected  if  improved  forms  of  self- 
registering  apparatus  for  recording  the  changes  in  the  level  of  ground  water  were 
to  be  set  up  at  many  meteorological  and  experiment  stations ;  and  since  the  soil  water 
has  been  shown  to  be  so  susceptible  to  movements  resulting  from  small  barometric 
and  temperature  changes,  there  should  be  forms  of  self-recording  soil  thermometers 
more  sensitive  than  any  now  available,  and  barographs  which  are  capable  of  record- 
ing much  smaller  changes  of  pressure  than  most  existing  instruments  do.  It  may  be 
that  a  barograph  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  air  barometer  described  in  this 
bulletin,  but  using  a  fixed  oil  instead  of  water,  filling  the  chamber  with  chemically 
dry  air  and  burying  the  whole  more  deeply  in  the  ground  where  the  diurnal  changes 
of  temperature  would  always  be  very  small,  would  answer  the  needs  of  such  a 
study. 

If  the  movements  of  ground  water  generally  even  approximate  those  which  the 
observations  here  recorded  appear  to  indicate,  a  fuller  understanding  of  them  must 
shed  much  light  upon  those  metasomatic  changes  which  are  of  such  great  importance 
in  geologic  processes  and  in  the  origin  and  formation  of  metalliferous  deposits. 

Then,  again,  if  tidal  fluctuations  do  really  exist  in  the  ground  water,  as  Mr.  Rob- 
erts has  affirmed,  and  if  it  is  Sensitive  to  seismic  disturbances,  as  the  observations 
recorded  in  regard  to  the  moving  train  suggest,  a  study  of  the  movements  of  ground 
water  may  be  expected  to  contribute  much  toward  an  understantling  of  the  nature, 
extent,  and  effects  of  the  movements  of  the  solid  portions  of  the  earth,  whether 
they  are  due  to  stresses  originating  in  extra-terrestrial  causes  or  geologic  or  meteor- 
ologic  shiftings  of  load  upon  the  earth ^s  surface. 

Report  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Weather  Services  ( Weatlier  Bureau,  Bui.  No.  7,  pp.  49,  figs. 
6, — An  account  of  this  meeting  was  given  in  Experiment  Station  Rec- 
ord, vol.  IV,  p.  226. 

Besides  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings,  this  bulletin  gives  appen- 
dices containing  papers  on  exposure  of  thermometers  and  on  methods 
of  signaling  weather  forecasts. 

Experiments  with  sugar  beets  in  1892,  H.  W.  Wilet  (Division 
of  Chemistry,  Bui.  No.  36,  pp.  74). — A  record  of  experiments  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  sugar  beet,  in  continuation  of  those  reported  in  Bulletin  No. 
33  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  78).  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  distributed  8,159  packages  of  sugar-beet  seed  and 
made  analyses  of  the  samples  of  beets  sent  in  from  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  details  of  these  analyses  are  given  in  tabulated  form. 
The  averages  by  States  and  Territories  are  as  follows: 
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Average  results  of  sugar-heel  trials  by  States  and  Territoriei. 


Stato. 


Arkansas  . 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

lUlnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  . 

Michigan 

Miunosota 

Missouri 

Montana , 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico.. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oref^n 

Penusylrania., 
South  Dakotik. 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington ... 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Number 

Analyses  of  beets. 

Yield  of 

beets  per 

acre. 

Probable 
yield  of 
sacrose 

per  acre. 

ot 
growers. 

Total 
solids. 

Sucrose 
in  beet. 

Purity. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

Percent 

Tons. 

Pound*. 

2 

15.8 
20.0 

9.41 
14.72 

64.7 
77.6 

8 

15,9 

3,161 

60 

19.1 

14.82 

81.7 

17.6 

3,968 

19.5 
15.3 

14.65 
10.93 

79.1 
75.2 

11.2 

i,«a 

11 

10.1 

11.23 

72.5 

11.5 

1,822 

15.1 

10.93 

76.2 

15.1 

2,240 

15.7 

11.07 

74.2 

15.0 

2,281 

12.1 

8.86 

77.2 

17.6 

2,186 

17.8 

14.11 

83.4 

16.7 

3,796 

15 

16.4 

12.17 

78.1 

15.7 

2,966 

13,4 
15.8 
18.8 

8.09 
10.93 
14.16 

63.4 
72.8 
79.3 

15.7 

3,036 

18.9 

15.92 

83.4 

12.0 

3,046 

19.4 

15.34 

83.2 

8.3 

2,237 

18.9 

15.43 

85.9 

15.4 

3,815 

12.9 

8.99 

73.4 

3.6 

425 

17.7 

12.86 

76.5 

22.4 

3,820 

29 

l«.l 

11.62 

76.0 

14.5 

2,300 

18.7 

14.24 

80.2 

8.6 

1.487 

14.7 

10.75 

75.8 

4.4 

918 

20 

18.3 

13.12 

75.5 

17.5 

3.434 

13.7 
15.8 

9.42 
11.95 

72.4 
79.6 

8.1 

1.543 

19.9 

14.52 

76.8 

14.3 

3.113 

17.4 
17.2 

11.29 
12.72 

68.5 
77.8 

9 

16.1 

2,981 

1 

18.8 

15.20 

85.2 

Eeports  are  given  on  experiments  in  the  production  of  beet  see^  and 
in  ttie  culture  of  beets  at  the  station  at  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  by  W.  Max- 
well, who  was  in  charge  of  the  station.  The  beets  intended  for  "moth- 
ers "  were  preserved  in  moist  sand  in  silos  during  the  winter.  The 
"  mothers  '^  were  analyzed  the  first  week  in  April  and  were  then  planted 
in  the  field.  The  loss  of  sugar  in  the  beets  during  storage  averaged  2.85 
per  cent. 

The  vitality  of  the  mother  beets  was  almost  perfect;  not  more  than  20  out  of  4,435 
failed  to  grow  and  produce  seed.  The  cultivation  received  was  simply  keepinfi^  the 
weeds  down  and  the  ground  loose  by  hand  hoeing,  of  which  the  crop  received  three 
cultivations. 

The  harvesting  of  the  seed  commenced  on  August  5  on  some  parts,  which  were  pre- 
maturely ripened  by  the  hot  weather.  The  harvesting  was  finished  on  the  24th  of 
August,  and  as  a  whole  resulted  in  the  production  of  seed  of  fine  appearance,  great 
vitality  and  excellent  yield.  The  total  area  under  cultivation  for  seed  was  98.3  square 
rods.  The  total  yield  of  seed  was  595  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  968  pounds  per  acre. 
At  15  cents  per  pound  the  value  of  the  seed  per  acre  would  therefore  be  $145.20. 

The  interesting  part  of  the  seed-production  work  will  come  duringthenext  season, 
when  the  home-grown  seed  will  be  compared  directly  with  that  of  foreign  importa- 
tion. It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  seed  produced  in  the  locality  will  have 
superior  qualities  in  respect  of  vitality  and  prepotency  over  the  imported  seeds. 

At  the  present  time  no  organized  effort  has  been  made  in  this  country  to  grow 
high  grade  be<*t  seed  on  a  large  scale  to  supply  the  demands  for  home  consumption. 
During  the  past  season  about  15,000  acres  of  beets  were  cultivated  in  this  country. 
At  15  pounds  per  acre  the  amount  of  seed  required  to  plant  this  area  was  225,000 
pounds,  and,  at  15  cents  a  pound,  the  value  of  this  seed  was  $33,750.  Already  the 
item  of  beet  seed  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  in  common  practice  it  may 
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be  said  that  the  expense  of  beet  seed  for  each  acre,  when  properly  planted,  will  bo 
about  $2.  A  great  increase  in  tlie  acreage,  therefore,  sown  to  beets  would  soon  create 
a  demand  for  high-grade  seed  of  home  production,  which  would  Justify  a  reasonable 
amount  of  capital  in  entering  into  the  business  on  a  large  scale. 

The  average  results  of  field  experiments  with  six  varieties  of  sugar 
beets  grown  from  imjwrted  seed  were:  Yield  per  acre,  15.8  tons;  sugar 
in  juice,  15.1  per  cent;  total  yield  of  sugar  per  acre,  4,800  i)ound8.  Much 
injury  was  done  to  the  crop  by  the  sugar-beet  webworni. 

The  cost  of  production  of  an  acre  of  beets  upon  the  station  field  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement: 

Cost  of  production  of  one  aae  of  beets, 
1891. 

Oct.        1.  Lightplowing $1.68 

25.  Deep  plowing 2. 00 

25.  Subsoil  plowing.... ^ 2.00 

1892. 
Apr.      28.  Disk  harrowing 38 

29.  Harrowing  (twice,  at  17  centH) 84 

30.  RoUing 17 

30.  Cost  of  seed  (17  pounds,  at  15  cents) 2. 55 

30.  Drillingseed *. .52 

30.  Rolling 17 

J  uno       2.  Horse  hoeing 62 

8-10.  Thinning  out  (sixty-five  hours, at  12f  tents) 8.12 

17.  Hand  hoeing  (fifty  hours,  at  12^  ecu Ls) 0.25 

21.  Horse  hoeing 02 

27.  Horse  hoeing 62 

30.  Horse  hoeing 62 

July       7.  Soiling  up  (twenty-nine  hours,  at  12^  cents) 3. 62 

30.28 

Oct.       15.  Getting  up  beets  (by  hand) $13.50 

15.  Transport  (at  50  cents  per  ton) 6. 00 

15.  Rent  of  land 2.50 

22.00 

Total  cost  of  production •* 52. 28 

The  mean  value  per  acre  of  all  the  varieties-  was  $03.20,  giving  a 
profit  of  $10.92  per  acre. 

Experiments  with  reference  to  the  losses  in  the  sugar  content  of  stored 
beets  gave  interesting  results. 

It  has  been  shown  that  when  beets  were  harvested  and  exposed  to  the  sunlight  at 
a  time  of  rather  high  temperature,  not  only  was  there  a  greater  loss  in  weight  in 
four  days,  amounting  to  as  much  as  37  per  cent,  but  that  also  there  was  an  actual 
loss  in  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  beets.  This  loss  amounted  to  about  29 
per  cent  in  the  time  mentioned.  When  the  beets  were  kept  in  a  shed,  the  loss  in 
weight  was  also  considerable,  due  to  evaporation,  but  the  loss  in  sngar  was  consider- 
ably less.  When,  however,  beets  were  kept  in  cold  storage  or  in  moist  earth,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  below  40^,  it  was  found  that  there  was  practically  no  loss  of 
sngar  during  a  period  of  over  twenty  days.  There  was  a  slight  loss  of  moisture  in 
the  beets  kept  in  cold  storage  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  juice. 

In  the  beets  kept  in  the  moist,  cold  earth  at  a  temperature  below  40^,  but  not  low 
enough  to  freeze  them,  there  was  neither  loss  of  weight  nor  sugar. 
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The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  interesting  experiments  i«  of  s 
nature,  namely,  that  in  the  preservation  of  beets  an  attempt  should  be  msdc  to ke* 
them  covered  with  moist  earth  and  at  a  temperature  which  should  not  be 
if  possible,  to  rise  above  40-. 

The  idea  presents  itself  here  in  a  very  forcible  way  whether  or  not  it  wosld 
profitable  fur  beet  sugar  factories  to  provide  cold-storage  cellars  for  the  prgaer Tsti<| 
of  their  beets,  in  which  the  temperature  could  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  be  aUovi 
to  rise  above  40^  or  fall  below  32^.  In  such  a  cold-storage  cellar  the  beets  cob 
be  kept  probably  for  two  or  three  months  without  any  appreciable  loss  of  eagir. 

The  bulletin  also  contains  an  account  of  the  sugar-beet  webiror 
{Loxostege  Htlcticalis),  taken  from  advance  sheets  of  the  report  of 
Entomologist,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrieultare 
1892. 


The  life  history  of  the  insect  has  been  followed  through  only  a  part  of  the 
but  there  are  certainly  two  annual  generations,  and  probably  three,  if  not  fool 
The  July  brcM>d  is  a  short-lived  one,  and  but  two  weeks  are  required  between  tJi 
maturity  of  the  caterpillars  transforming  the  latter  part  of  July  and  tiieappesnH 
of  the  moths,  which  couple  and  soon  lay  eggs  for  another  generation.  The 
pillars  of  the  July  brood  transform  to  chrysalids  almost  immediately  after 
the  ground.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  caterpillars  of  the  last  htom 
With  this  the  chrysalis  state  is  normally  not  assumed  for  some  time,  and  probaU 
not  until  the  ensuing  spring.  Cocoons  received  September  19  from  Mr.  Edscn, : 
8rhuyler,  Nebraska,  contained  larvsB  which  were  fuil-grown,  but  somewhat  ahmnkt^ 
and  these  at  the  date  of  writing  (necem1>er  5)  are  still  in  the  larval  conditioo. 
Bruner,  however,  in  breeding-cage  experiments,  finds  that  some  of  the  ABfrv 
brood  issue  as  moths  during  September  and  October,  and  he  suggests  that  it  i| 
barely  possible  that  there  is  another  set  of  caterpillars  produced  by  these  straggkn 
during  the  fall  if  the  weather  permits,  but,  as  already  shown,  the  nutjority  of  tl 
August  brood  remained  unchanged  until  the  following  spring.  From  the  larrv 
the  injurious  brood  received  July  28  and  August  2  the  moths  issued  Augusts. 8. ai 
12.  while  August  15  moths  were  received  from  Schuyler,  together  with  beet  kar 
bearing  eggs. 

The  eggs  are  pale  yellow,  faintly  rugose  or  indistinctly  faceted,  slightly  polisbwl 
somewhat  iridescent,  almost  circular,  and  very  flatly  convex,  and  are  deposited 
either  singly  or  in  a  row  of  from  two  to  five  or  more,  in  the  latter  case  overlappias 
each  other  like  scales. 

The  young  larvie  are  whitish  in  color,  with  polished  black  head  and  pihferots 
spots.  The  full-grown  larva?  are  yellowish  white  with  a  broad  black  mediodMui 
stripe,  and  a  still  broader  subdorsal  stripe,  the  two  fine  lateral  lines  being  al^ 
black.  The  piliferons  warts  are  pale  with  a  black  ring,  and  the  head  is  yellowii 
or  marbled  with  black.  The  hibernating  caterpillars  make  a  burrow  beneath  tfc 
surface  of  the  ground,  but  line  it  with  silk,  constructing  an  inner  cocoon,  which  if 
long,  slender,  slightly  curved,  and  about  three  times  as  long  as  the  larva  ituelt 
somewhat  similar  cocoon,  but  a  little  over  half  the. length,  is  constrocted  by  tht 
inidHummer  brood. 

This  inst^ct  is  a  close  ally  of  the  so-called  garden  webworm,  which  was  treated  in 
the  report  of  the  Entomologist  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  -United  States  Depirt- 
mcnt  of  Agriculture  for  18^5  on  pages  265-270.  The  moth  is  somewhat  darker  a 
general  etfect;  the  caterpillar  is  also  darker,  and  the  preponderance  in  the  kAfits- 
dinal  markings  shows  a  decided  difference  from  the  normal  form  of  the  ordiaaiy 
garden  webworm.  It  also  differs  in  the  apparent  absence  of  the  spinning  habit  ia 
the  immature  larva*. 

It  is  one  of  the  insects  which,  during  my  early  visits  to  Kansas,  and  particnlirij 
m  1873,  was  not  uneoinmonly  found  on  Amarantua  hUtum,  and  was  reared  to  tht 
imago  from  larvw  upon  this  plant. 
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Report  of  the  statistician,  (Division  of  Statistics,  Report  No.  101,  n. 
ser.y  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  71). — This  includes  tbe  following  articles: 
Agriculture  in  France  (from  a  report  by  L.  Grandeau  in  Annates  de 
la  Science  Agronomique,  1891);  report  on  Hungarian  milling;  the  can- 
ning industry;  tobacco  experiments  in  Texas;  European  crop  report  for 
February;  farm  animals  of  the  world,  and  freight  rates  of  transporta- 
tion companies. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  packed  in  1892  in 
the  United  States  was  3,223,165;  corn,  3,417,190.  The  demand  for  the 
higher  grades  of  canned  corn  keeps  ahead  of  the  supply. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  numbers  of  farm  animals  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world : 

Farm  animals  of  ilie  world. 


Grand  division. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Mules 
and  asses. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Goats. 

North  America 

South  America 

57, 887, 438 

57,610^183 

101,430.093 

60. 846. 004 

6,094.883 

11,872,360 

131, 796 

17, 717, 139 
5,486,036 

36, 4H3, 400 

4.279.241 

1,238,574 

1, 786. 644 

4,066 

2, 391, 738 
1, 666. 225 
3. 155. 297 
1.079.723 
390,  059 

51, 292, 797 
96, 242. 137 

187,144,203 
39, 922, 366 
35, 589.  208 

124, 645, 606 
12,607 

48, 059, 045 

2. 723. 510 

49,164.:M1 

488,937 

546.909 

1, 15G,  325 

33,151 

45, 536 
2,695  697 

Karone 

18,941,295 

Ssu. .: 

1, 646, 934 

Africa 

12, 566,  612 

Anstralaaia 

110,  L'57 

Oceanica 

110 

13, 102 

Grand  total 

208,873.657 

66, 995, 100 

8, 683, 152 

534,818,924 

102, 172, 224 

36.025,433 

Numbers  and  values  of  farm  animals,  and  cotton  distribution 

(Division  of  Statistics,  Report^  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  20). — Notes  and 
tabulated  data  regarding  the  numbers  and  values  of  farm  animals  in 
the  United  States  in  1892,  and  the  distribution  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1892, 
A  comparison  of  the  numbers  and  values  of  farm  animals  for  the  past 
two  years  is  given  in  the  following  tables: 

Numbers  and  values  of  farm  animals,  1893  and  1893. 


Stock. 

Number. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Value. 

Increase  or 

1892. 

1893. 

1802. 

1893. 

decrease. 

Horses 

Mules 

Milch  cows 

15,498,140 
2. 314. 699 
16. 416, 351 
37,  a51, 239 
44. 938, 365 
52,  398, 019 

16, 206, 802 
2, 331, 128 
16,424,087 
35, 954, 196 
47,273»55:t 
46,094,807 

+    708,662 
+      16, 429 
+        7, 736 
—1, 697, 043 
+2, 335, 188 
-6,303,212 

$1,007,593,636 
174, 882.  070 
357,299,785 
570, 749, 155 
116, 121. 270 
241,031.415 

$992. 225, 185 
164,  763, 751 
356,  876. 353 
647.  882, 204 
125. 909, 264 
295, 420, 492 

—$15. 368. 451 

—  10,118.319 
+    5,921.653 

-  22, 866, 951 
f    9.787,994 
+  54,395,077 

Oxen  and  other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swina 

Total 

2,483,506,681 

2,483,083,249 

+  21,751,003 

Value  of  faimi  animals  per  head. 


Stock. 

Value. 

Increase  or 

1892. 

1893. 

decrease. 

Horses .> 

$65.01 
75.55 
21.40 
15.16 
2.58 
4.60 

$61.22 
70.68 
21.73 
15.24 
2.66 
6.41 

—$3.79 

Mules 

—  4.87 

Milch  cows 

+  0.33 

Oxen  and  o'tlier  cattle 

+  0.08 

Sheep 

-1-0.08 

Swine 

+  1.81 
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The  direct  determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates,  A.  Bevabda 

(Chem.  Zig.j  Dec..  1892^  j).  1952). — The  method  proposed,  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Bottcher  already  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  583),  is  as 
follows:  Ten  grams  of  nitrate  are  dissolved  in  1  liter  of  water  and  50 
c.  c.  of  the  solution,  corresponding  to  0.5  gram  of  nitrate,  are  mixed 
in  a  600  to  1,000  c.  c.  Erlenmeyer  tiask,  with  about  60  c.  c.  of  water,  5 
c.  c.  of  alcohol,  and  40  c.  c.  of  potash  solution  of  a  density  of  1.3.  To 
this  is  added  2  to  2.5  grams  of  an  alloy  of  45  parts  of  aluminum,  50 
parts  of  copper,  and  5  parts  of  zinc  in  fine  poWder,  and  the  flask  imme- 
diately  connected  with  a  distilling  apparatus. 

This  distilling  apparatus  is  simjily  two  glass  tubes  connected  by 
rubber  tubing.  The  part  connected  with  the  distillation  flask  is  about 
30  to  35  cm.  long  and  1  cm.  wide,  having  in  the  middle  a  bulb  about 
30  cm.  wide,  partially  filled  with  glass  beads.  The  part  connected 
with  the  flask  containing  the  standard  acid  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point 
below  and  is  enlarged  above  in  the  form  of  a  pipette  (of  50  c.  c.  con- 
tent). This  apparatus  comi)letely  prevents  the  carrying  over  of  solu- 
tions from  one  flask  to  the  other. 

The  distillation  flask  is  gently  heated  at  the  beginning  to  start  the 
evolution  of  gas,  but  requires  no  further  attention  until  the  reaction  is 
complete.  After  about  an  hour,  as  indicated  by  a  cessation  of  the  evo- 
lution of  hydrogen,  the  reduction  of  nitrate  is  complete.  Heat  is  then 
applied,  and  the  distillation  commenced,  slowly  at  first,  but  gradually 
hastened,  so  that  the  entire  operation  shall  not  require  more  than 
twenty  minutes  from  the  beginning  of  the  distillation.  The  anamonia 
is  collected  in  standard  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrated  with  barium  solu- 
tion. On  pure  nitrate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  this  method  gave 
practically  theoretical  results,  as  the  following  figures  show: 


N  itrate  of  potash . 
Nitrate  of  80(\a  ... 


Niln>g«'D. 


Calou-      T?«..«j 


Per  cent. 
13.86 
16.47 


Per  etnt. 
13.88 
16.46 


The  method  is  applicable  to  nitrates  and  ammonium  compounds,  but 
not  to  materials  containing  organic  nitrogen. — w.  h.  b. 
676 
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A  Bonrce  of  error  in  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  by 
magnesia  mixture,  N.  von  Loeenz  (Zeitsch.  Analyt.  Chem,^  32^  pp. 
64-67). — ^The  author  observed  that  when  phosphoric  acid  was  precipi- 
tated by  magnesia  mixture  in  solutions  containing  even  one  half  i)er 
cent  of  citric  acid,  the  magnesium  pyrophosphate  obtained  weighed  a 
few  milligrams  less  than  when  the  solutions  contained  no  citric  acid. 

To  determine  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  weight  in  absence  of  citric 
acid  the  following  experiments  were  made:  Ten  50  c.  c.  lots  of  a  solu- 
tion of  chemically  pure  mono-ammonium  phosphate,  Nn4H2P04,  were 
measured  into  beakers,  100  c.  c.  of  2  per  cent  ammonia  solution  added 
to  e>ach,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  with  magnesia  mixture. 
The  average  of  the  closely  concordant  results  of  this  series  was  0.3312 
gram  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  (t).  Ten  50  c.  c.  lots  of  the  same 
solution  measured  out  separately  were  evai)orated  in  two  portions  of 
250  c.  c.  eaeh  in  i)latinum  dishes  containing  5  grains  of  ignited  zinc 
oxide,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  average  of  the  results  of  the  two  tests, 
which  agreed  closely,  was  3.2833  grams  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate, 
the  average  for  e«ach  50  c.  c.  being  0.3283  gram.  The  difference  between 
tlie  results  of  the  two  methods  is  0.0029  gram.  To  determine  whether 
this  increase  of  weight  was  due  to  the  presence  of  magnesia  in  the  pre- 
cipitate, the  washed  amraonio-magnesium  phosphate  obtained  by  precip- 
itation was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  20  mg.  of  phosphoric  acid 
(P2O5)  added,  and  the  ammoniomagnesium  phosphate  again  precip- 
itated and  washed.  The  average  weightof  magnesium  pyrophosphate 
obtained  in  three  tests  of  this  kind  was  0.3360  gram.  The  average  of 
the  10  direct  precipitations,  as  already  shown,  was  0.3312  gram.  The 
difference,  0.0048  gram,  must  be  the  phosphoric  acid  (P2O5)  required  to 
combine  with  the  magnesium  hydroxide  in  the  first  precipitate. 

Now,  if  citric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation  of  magnesium  hydrox- 
ide, treatment  of  the  ammoniomagnesium  phosphate  precipitated  in 
the  presence  of  citric  acid  in  the  manner  just  described  should  give 
no  increase  of  weight.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  tests  in  which 
2  per  cent  of.  citric  acid  in  the  form  of  ammonium  citrate  was  added 
before  pre<;ipitation.  The  average  weight  of  ammonio  magnesium 
phosphate  obtained  in  three  direct  precipitations  was  0.3283  gram,  in 
three  cases  of  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  addition  of  phosphoric 
acid  (P2O5),  and  reprecipitation,  0.3281.  These  figures  agree  closely 
with  the  absolute  weight  as  obtained  by  evaporation  with  zinc  oxide 
(0.3283  gram). 

In  order  to  accurately  determine  phosphoric  acid,  the  solution  of  this 
substance  should  contain  2  per  cent  or  more  of  citric  acid  in  the  form 
of  ammonium  citrate,  and  the  magnesia  mixture  should  be  added,  with 
proper  stirring,  from  a  pipette  with  a  small  outlet. — w.  h.  b. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  genns  Carez,  Alfred 
Lemcke  (pp.  128). — The  author  examines  the  proposed  classifications 
of  Laux  who  divides  the  genus  into  two  classes  and  nine  groups,  and 
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also  the  groupings  of  Mazel,  Nynian,  Christ,  and  others.  He  objects 
to  the  use  of  characters  of  unexplained  physiological  functions  and 
morphological  relations  in  forming  a  basis  of  classification,  as  is  done 
by  Laux  upon  the  form  of  the  fibro- vascular  bundles  in  the  rhizome 
whether  cx)llateral  or  concentric  in  arrangement  of  phloem  and  xylem. 
The  author  has  made  a  study  of  170  species  of  Carices  as  to  the  anat- 
omy of  their  rhizomes,  stems,  and  leaves.  Based  upon  the  structures 
revealed  in  cross-sections  of  these  parts  of  the  plant,  he  has  formed  a 
classification  into  three  groups  and  thirty-three  sections.  The  section 
most  usetl  is  that  of  the  rhizome,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  complete 
material  for  critical  study  of  this  difficult  genus. — w.  H.  B. 

The  exchanges  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  between  plants 
and  the  atmosphere. — T.  Sciilosing,  jr.  {Compt.  rend,,  115  {1892)^pp, 
881-S83  and  1017-1020]  and  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  {1893\  pp.  28-40^ 
fig.  1  ). — Previous  experiments  with  reference  to  the  exchanges  of 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  between  i)lants  and  the  atmosphere  have 
been  conducted  with  parts  of  plants  and  have  generally  been  of 
short  duration.  The  author  determined  to  study  entire  plants  for  a 
longer  period,  under  conditions  largely  within  his  control.  The  method 
adopted  was  to  grow  plants  in  closed  vessels  into  which  was  intro- 
duced an  artificial  atmosphere  containing  known  quantities  of  nitrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen.  Tlie  apparatus  used  was  the  one  employed 
by  the  autlior  and  Laurent  in  studies  on  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen 
by  plants.*  The  seeds  were  sown  at  one  time,  and  after  a  vacuum  had 
been  created  in  the  apparatus,  carefully  measured  volumes  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  were  introduced.  During  the  growth  of  the  plants  the 
atmosphere  inside  the  apparatus  was  analyzed  from  time  to  time  and  car- 
bonic acid  was  added,  as  required,  in  quantities  accurately  det;ermined, 
or  deprived  of  a  i)ortion  of  its  oxygen  by  being  passed  over  heated 
copper.  Finally  the  gases  were  drawn  off  and  measured,  the  propor- 
tion of  each  being  determined  by  eudiometric  analysis.  The  amount 
of  oxygen  fixed  by  the  copper  was  also  determined.  When  the  different 
determinations  were  completed,  the  total  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
absorbed  and  of  oxygen  exhaled  by  the  plants  was  easily  calculated. 
To  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  soil  on  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen  the  plants 
were  grown  in  quartz  sand  almost  entirely  free  from  organic  substances. 
In  the  first  two  experiments  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
nutritive  solution  was  added  to  the  sand,  and  the  surface  layer  of  this 
soil  was  calcined  to  prevent  the  growth  of  alg^e.  Parallel  with  the 
other  experiments,  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  and  of  oxygen 
absorbed  by  this  soil  when  free  from  vegetation  were  determined,  and 
allowance  was  made  for  this  factor  in  calculating  the  results  of  the 
experiments  with  plants. 

*  Coinpt.  rend.,  Ill  (1890),  p.  750,  and  113  (1891),  pp.  776-779;  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ui,pp. 
116  and  551. 
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Kind  of  plant 

Time  of  sowing  seed 

Time  of  cntiing  plants . 

Weight  of  seeds mg.. 

Nitrogen  used c.  c  . . 

Carbonic  wid  intro<liu-od do. .  . 

Carbonic  avid  given  olf  l>v  the  soil do. . . 

Carbonic  acid  gas   fouutf  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment c.  o. . 

Carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  plants  .  .do. . . 

Oxygen  intro<luced do. . . 

Oxygen  extracted  a8  gas do... 

Oxygen  tixed  by  cop|ier .do... 

Oxygen  absorbed  by  soil do.  - . 

Oxygen  exhaled  by  plants do. . . 

Ratio  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  to  oxygen 
exhaled '. 


Kxpcriment  I.        Experiment  IT. 

Large-leaved  cross.  1  PeAther  grass  . 

April  28 April28 

J  line  14 J  une  IC 


43.7 
2, 815. 0 


^'371.J(i3g3.8 


21.3 


1,171.5 

915.7 
1,142.0) 
1, 325. 4  >  2,  474. 9 
12. 0) 


1  516.0 


50.0 
2,735.0 


}|J|l,5580 


57.0 


1,501.0 

911.2 
9n.4> 

1.763.8^2,747.2 
!       12. 0) 


Experiment  Til. 

Feather  grass. 
July  7. 
Sept«;mber  6. 


1.540.0  J 
11.0  J 


20.0 
3, 925. 0 

1, 551. 0 


2, 898. 1  ^ 

11.  oil 


1,563.4 
0.75 


I 


1,836.0 
0.82 


1,52.-.  4 
1, 174. 2 
2. 909. 1 


1, 734. 9 
0.89* 


*  In  the  third  experiment  the  ratio  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  to  the  oxvgen  exhaleil  as  determined 
at  different  datea  was  as  follows:  August  13,  0.87;  August  18,  0.88;  August  26,  0.88;  Septeuiber  1, 
0.91 ;  September  G,  0.89. 

At  the  end  of  experiment  iii,  ihe  plants,  which  were  very  green 
and  vigorous  and  had  reiiched  a  height  of  from  22  to  35  cm.,  were  ana- 
lyzed with  the  following  results: 

CompottUion  of  the  whole  plants  of  feather  grass. 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Kitrogen 

Ash  (without  carltonic  ncid) 
Oxygen  (by  diflVrence) 

Whole  plants  (Hry ) . . . 


Grams. 


2. 018 


Per  cent. 






0.827 

39.1 

0.106 

5.0 

0.060 

2.8 

0. 421 

10.9 

0.704 

33.2 

Among  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  experiments  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  ratio  of  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  to  that  of  the 
oxygen  exhaled  during  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  growth  of  the 
plants  examined  was  less  than  unity  and  did  not  materially  vary  dur- 
ing this  period.'  The  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  used  in  experiment 
III  did  not  materially  aiiect  this  ratio. 

(2)  In  the  organic  substance  of  an  entire  plant  there  is  an  amount  of 
hydrogen  beyond  that  which  will  form  water  by  union  with  the  oxygen 
of  this  substance.  The  author's  experiments  agree  with  those  of  Deh6- 
rain  and  Maquenne  in  indicating  that  one  cause  of  the  deficiency  of 
oxygen  was  the  exhalation  of  a  certain  quantity'  of  cnrbonic  acid,  the 
two  elements  of  which  were  furnished  by  the  plant  itself. 

(3)  The  oxygen  in  the  organic  substance  of  the  plants  in  experiment 
ni  was  derived  not  only  from  water  and  the  atmosphere  but  also  in  an 
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important  degree  from  the  mineral  salts  of  the  soil — tlie  solphat^ 
phosphates,  and  especially  the  nitrates. — A.  o.  T. 

The  modifications  of  transpiration  and  absorption  in  pbmts  doe 
to  freezing,  A.  Prunbt  {Comptrend.y  115  {1892)^  pp.  P^#-566).— It  t^ 
well  known  that  one  of  the  effects  of  freezing  on  plants  is  aiapU 
w  ithering  of  the  young  shoots,  which  is  apparently  due  to  moditei- 
tions  in  absorption  or  transpiration,  or  in  both  these  processes,  at  the 
time  of  thawing.  The  author  nndertook  to  obtain  experim^tsd  evi 
deuce  regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  changes  and  the  eon 
di  tions  under  which  they  occur.  His  experiments  were  on  grape,  bean, 
peach,  pear,  and  honeysuckle  {Lonicera  halearica)  plants.  Portion  oi 
the  ])lants  were  frozen  in  air  rapidly  cooled  by  the  evaporation  of  etbe. 
under  such,  conditions  as  secured  the  desired  temperature  for  a  soffi 
cient  length  of  time.  The  experiments  in  general  showed  thai  tk 
fix>zen  shoots,  after  thawing,  gave  off  much  greater  quantities  of  water 
than  shoots  which  had  not  been  frozen.  For  example,  a  young  sli0i4 
of  a  grapevine,  which  had  given  off  an  average  of  68  mg.  of  water  pe 
hour  before  freezing,  gave  off  475  mg.  of  water  and  lost  14.46  per  cent 
of  its  weight  in  two  hours  after  thawing.  A  similar  shoot*,  notfromi. 
one  end  of  which  was  hermetically  sealed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water, 
gcive  off  132  mg.  of  water  and  gained  0.26  per  cent  in  weight,  aod 
another  similarly  placed  in  an  empty  vessel  gave  off  115  mg.  of  wakr 
and  lost  3.57  per  cent  of  its  weight. 

Shoots  and  leaves  placed  after  freezing  and  thawingunder  ahefl  jar 
containing  air  saturated  with  moisture  did  not  give  off  water  when  ex 
posed  to  light,  thus  indicating  that  the  losses  of  water  by  plants  after 
thawing  are  due  to  evaporation  and  not  to  transpiration. 

It  was  also  shown  by  these  experiments  that  the  absorption  of  water 
by  shoots  which  had  been  frozen  was  reduced,  or  entirely  stopped,  at 
least  during  the  period  immediately  following  thawing,  t.  e.,  at  the  rery 
time  when  they  were   giving  oft*  water  in  considerable  quantities. 
Within  certain  variable  limits  absorption  and  generally  transpiratiofl 
were  modified  in  prox)ortion  as  the  freezing  was  intense  and  prolonged. 
The  elevation  of  the  temperature  after  freezing  with  the  same  rapidity 
and  to  the  same  extent  resulted  in  the  evaporation  of  different  qoan 
tities  of  water  by  difl'erent  shoots  in  a  given  time.    This  indicates, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  phenomena  observed  in  thi^ 
research,  that  the  reduction  of  absorption  and  the  increase  in  vaporia- 
tion  after  thawing  is  due  not  simply  to  the  rise  of  temperature,  bat 
rather  to  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  plants  from  freezing.  Tfce 
more  or  less  rapid  withering  of  buds  and  young  shoots  after  fi-eca»? 
is  explained  by  the  coexistence  at  the  time  of  thawing  of  an  intearf 
evaporation  and  a  feeble  absorption  in  connection  with  the  diverse  tt» 
ditions  which  affect  absorption  and  evaporation,  viz,  intensity  and  dn» 
tion  of  the  freezing,  temperature,  and  humidity. — A.  C.  T. 
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The  formation  of  protein  in  the  plant  and  the  relation  of  phos- 
phoric acid  to  the  same,  A.  Mayer  (Landic,  Vers.  Staf.y  41y  pp. 
433-441). — It  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  phosphoric  acid 
is  especially  necessary  to  the  formation  of  protein  substances  in  the 
plant,  theory  and  practical  experience  being  apparently  somewhat  at 
variance  on  this  x>oint.  To  study  the  question,  rye  and  meadow  grasses, 
each  growing  on  two  plats,  one  of  which  had  been  manured  with  nitrate, 
the  other  with  kainit  and  superphosphate,  were  analyzed.  The  results 
calculated  to  air-dry  substance  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Protein  in  ri/e  receiving  nitrogenous  and  nannitrogenous  manures. 


Rvf  mlMay  12 

Kj-vcut  JaDe24  ... 
Rt«  cot  Aagast  17 
^t^adow  hay 


Protein. 


With       Without 
nitrate,     nitrate. 


Percent. 

33.6 
9.5 
7.4 

28.2 


Per  cent. 

23.4 
6.5 
5.5 

21.4 


Ash. 


With 
nitrate. 


Per  eefU 
8.3 
5.1 
3.9 
7.3 


Without 
nitrate. 


Per  cent. 
9.3 
4.5 
8.6 
10.9 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  per  cent  of  protein  was  highest  through- 
out with  the  nitrate.  The  per  cent  of  ash  was  highest  in  the  first  period 
in  the  rye  receiving  kainit  and  superphosphate,  but  this  superiority  is 
not  sustained  in  the  next  two  periods.  Analysis  of  the  rye  cut  May  12 
8howed  the  percentage  of  true  albuminoids  in  the  crude  protein  to  be 
practically  the  same  (70  and  71  per  cent)  with  the  two  methods  of 
manuriDg.  With  the  meadow  grasses  the  percentage  was  higher,  being 
79  and  83  per  cent,  respectively.  Determinations  of  the  amounts  of 
nitrates  present  in  the  rye  and  grass  showed  that  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  affect  to  an  appreciable  extent  the  above  results.  Com- 
paring the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  rye  cut  May  12  and  June  21,  we  have 
the  following  results: 

Phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  in  rye  receiving  different  manures. 


Jhflsphoric  acid per  cent. . 

**l«»»ttf  phosphoric  acid  to  nitrogen 


Cat  May  12. 


With 
nitrat-o 
alone. 


l.M 
1:3.2 


With 
kainit  and 
snpfrphos- 

pbato. 


1.50 
1:2.5 


Cut  June  24. 


With 
nitrate 
alone. 


0.80 
1:1.9 


AVilh 
kainit  and 
Buporphus- 

phate. 

O.CiS 
1:1.5 


These  results  do  not  allow  of  the  conclusion  that  phosphoric  acid 
iocs  not  play  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  protein,  but  they 
sliow  that  the  jwwer  of  the  plants  to  draw  on  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
^^ftsoil  was  greatly  increased  by  manuring  with  nitrate,  and  that  the 
8oQ  was  not  sufficiently  exhausted  to  yield  conclusive  results. 

In  order  to  further  test  this  point  four  zinc  pots  were  filled  with  ster- 
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ile  siliceous  sjvnd — two  manured  With  nitrate  of  soda,  gypsum,  and 
kainit,  and  two  witb  suporpliosphate  and  kaiuit — and  planted  with  rye. 
Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  plant  food  the  plants  grew  poorly.  Two 
pots  were  harvested  June  1;  the  other  two  were  not  ready  for  harvest- 
ing until  July  14.  The  results  with  the  first  two  were — with  nitrogen, 
7.0  per  cent  of  protein,  with  phosphoric  acid,  0.7  per  cent;  with  the 
second  two  the  results  were — with  nitrogen,  3.7  per  cent  of  protein, 
with  phosphoric  acid,  4.1  per  cent.  These  results  show  that  nitrogen 
did  not  increase  the  production  of  protein  in  the  plant  when  phos- 
phoric acid  wa«  entirely  absent. 

The  yield  was  small,  because  in  each  case  one  essential  element  of 
plant  food  was  wanting.  The  composition  of  the  product  differed  but 
slightly,  because  where  nitrate  was  added  there  was  no  phosphoric 
acid  to  promote  its  action. 

It  appears  that  a  certain. amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  is 
essential  to  the  most  efficient  action  of  nitrate. — w.  H.  B. 

The  drainage  water  of  cultivated  soil,  P.  P.  Dehi^rain  {Ann. 
Agron.^  19  {1893)y  No.  2^  pp.  69-^0^  fig.  i).— An  abstract  of  a  former 
pai)er  by  the  author  on  the  drainage  water  of  bare  soils  will  be  found 
in  E.  8.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  205.  In  all  previous  experiments  in  this  line  the 
author  has  grown  plants  in  pots  containing  about  60  kg.  of  soil.  In 
these  the  conditions  have  been  abnormal  and  the  results  generally 
unsatisfactory. 

The  exi)eriments  here  reported  (commenced  in  the  fall  of  1891)  were 
carried  out  in  vegetation  cases  constructed  as  follows:  In  a  trench  2 
meters  wide,  1  meter  deep,  and  40  meters  long,  twenty  parallel  cases 
were  constructed  of  4  cubic  meters  content,  and  holding  about  5  tons  of 
earth.  The  bottoms  and  sides  of  these  cases  consist  of  a  framework  of 
iron,  filled  in  with  cement,  which  renders  them  perfectly  impermeable. 
The  bottom  inclines  from  the  sides  toward  the  middle  And  from  the  back 
toward  the  front,  forming  a  gutter.  In  the  lowest  part  of  this  gutter 
there  is  an  opening  fitted  with  a  lead  pipe,  which  dips  into  a  funnel  sup- 
lK)rted  on  a  bottle  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  drainage  wat-ers. 

These  bottles  stand  in  niches  under  the  front  of  the  cases  which  are 
separated  by  brick  supports.  Access  to  the  bottles  is  gained  by  a 
ditch,  one  end  of  which  sloi)es  gradually  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

These  cases  admit  of  the  culture  of  the  larger  farm  plants  under 
approximately  normal  conditions. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  losses  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  in  drainage  water  are  insignificant,  or,  if  not,  cheaply  returned 
to  the  soil,  the  author  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  a  study  of 
the  losses  of  the  more  expensive  element  nitrogen  which  always  occurs 
in  considerable  quantities  in  drainage  water. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  line  of  inquiry  the  cases  described 
above  were  filled  with  soil,  in  which  very  light  fine  sand  predominated 
over  the  clay.    Both  the  soil  and  subsoil  were  analyzed  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  experiment.  Some  of  the  cases  remained  fallow  without  manure, 
while  others  received  different  kinds  of  fertilizers  (barnyard  manure, 
superphosphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.),  and  were  planted  with  sugar 
beets,  common  beets,  potatoes,  rye  grass,  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  clover. 

From  the  meteorological  observations  made  in  connection  with  these 
experiments  it  appears  that  the  total  rainfall  during  1892  was  452.9  milli- 
meters; but  this  rainfall  was  badly  distributed,  being  very  smajl  at  a 
time  (April  and  May)  when  moisture  is  much  needed  and  abundant 
toward  the  end  of  Juue.  Between  June  20  and  July  21  the  cases 
became  saturated  and  the  drainage  water  began  to  flow. 

From  the  cultivated  soils  the  drainage  was  much  less  th^yi  from  those 
left  fallow;  in  fact  the  drains  of  the  former  ran  only  three  times  during 
the  season. 

The  following  tables  give  in  detail  the  results  obtained  on  the  differ- 
ent vegetation  cases: 

Yield  per  hectare  of  the  vegetation  cases,  1892, 


No. 

Crop. 

Fertilizer  per  hectare. 

Yield  per  hectare. 

1 

If  one 

None 

? 

Rye  grass 

None 

Hay,  6,000  kg. 
Root*,  38,250  kg. 
Do. 

3 

Sagar  b€et8 

30,0«K)kg.  of  manure 

4 

do 

30,00U  kg.  of  manure,  250  kg.  of 

nitrate. 
625   gr.    of  nitrate,  200  gr.  of 

superphosphate. 
15  000  kg.  of  manure 

5 

do 

Do. 

A 

Wheat 

Grain,  15.75  qm.,  straw,  37.50  qro. 
Grain,  17.00  qm.,  straw,  40.00  qm. 

Grain,  19.25,  straw,  37.50. 

Tubers,  37,500  kg. 
Tubers,  36,500  kg. 

Tubers,  36,250  kg. 

7 
8 

Wheat,  followed  by  vetches. 
do 

15,000  kg.  of  manure,  200  kg.  of 

nitrate. 
500  kg.  of  nitrate,  200  kg.  of 

superphosphate. 
30.000  kfir  of  manuie 

9 

Potatoes 

10 

do 

30,000  kg.  of  manure,  250  kg.  of 

nitrate. 
625  kg.  of  nitrate,  200  kg.  of 

superphosphate. 
30,000  kg.  of  manure 

11 

.  .do    

1? 

None 

13 

^one 

30.000  kg.  of  manure,  250  kg.  of 

nitrate. 
625  kg.  of  nitrate,  200  kg.  of 

superphosphate. 
30,000  kg.  of  manure 

14 

None 

Vy 

Com 

Green  fodder,  77,500  kg. 

Hay,  2,750  kg. 

Grain,  24.00  qm.,  straw,  27.50  qm. 

Seed,  2,134  kg. 

Seed,  2,513  kg. 

Seed.  3,214  kg. 

Iff 

Clover 

None 

17 

Oats  and  clover 

None  ......   ...  ...  .........   .. 

18 

Beets  (for  seed) 

30,000  kg.  of  manure 

19 

do 

30,000  kg.  of  mannre,  250  kg.  of 

nitrate. 
625  kg.  of  nitrate,  200  kg.  of 

superphosphate. 

20 

do 

2U68— No.  8 5 
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Nitrogen  in  the  crop  and  drainage  water  of  the  regetaiian  eaees,  189$, 


yo. 

Crop. 

Kltoogen  in  crop. 

Drainage 
water. 

Nitrogen 

per  cubic 

meter. 

Nitrofren 

removed  bv 

the     * 

drainage 

water. 

For  lOO  parts 
of  nitrogen 
in  the  crop 
the  drainage 
water 
removed. 

1 

Kone          

KUot. 

Mm. 
89.0 
27.7 
14.0 
8.0 
13.7 
39.7 
16.8 

18.8 
27.6 
28.7 
29.3 
97.7 
102.2 
99.2 
16.2 
29.7 
21.7 
44.2 
60.1 
42.8 

Oram: 
158 
69 
31 
39 
95 
139 
114 

94 
67 
59 
67 
122 
153 
14b 
89 
85 
143 
101 
93 
123 

140.6 
19.2 
4.4 

8.2 
13.0 
54.6 
17,0 

17.9 

18.2 

16.6 

19.7 

121.2 

156.5 

144.8 

14.5 

25.4 

31.1 

44.8 

46.9 

53.3 

f 

Rye  grass 

77.5 

23  50 

^ 

Sugar  beets 

Roots  and  leaves,  120 

do 

S  67 

4 

do 

2.62 

5 

....do 

....do 

10.80 

ff 

Wheat 

Gniin  and  straw,  61.75 

Grain  and  straw,  65.60  .... 

Grain  and  straw,  59 

TnberH  and  vines,  162.50. . . 
Tubers  and  vines,  153.50. . . 
Tubers  and  vines,  157.50. . . 

105w50 

7 

Wheat,  foUowed  by 

vetches. 
...do • 

30.70 
90  30 

g 

Potatoes 

11  38 

10 

....do  

11.03 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 

...do 

12.80 

None 

None ,.. 

None ,.... 

Corn 

190 

7.65 

([Hover 

65 

46  10 

Oats  and  clover 

Beets  (for  seed) 

Grain  and  straw,  56 

55.00 

....do 

The  results  are  discussed  in  detail,  and  the  relation  between  the 
nitrogen  in  the  crop  and  in  the  drainage  water  is  shown  graphically. 
A  brief  summary  of  this  discussion  is  given  below. 

The  table  clearly  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  per 
cubic  meter  of  drainage  water  varies  between  relatively  narrow  limits. 
It  is  true  that  the  drainage  water  from  the  bare  soil  is  in  general  richer 
in  nitrogen,  but  with  a  number  of  cultivated  soils  the  amounts  are  quite 
high;  in  a  few  instances  practically  as  high  as  in  the  water  from  bare 
soil.  When,  however,  the  losses  per  hectare  are  calculated  the  num- 
bers are  very  different.  As  compared  with  156.3  kilograms  for  No.  12, 
142.9  for  No.  1,  we  have  54.6  kilograms  for  No.  6,  50.3  kilograms  for 
No.  20,  etc. 

These  differences  are  due  not  to  the  richness  of  the  drainage  waters, 
but  to  their  relative  abundance. 

The  bare  soil  yielded  almost  1,000  cubic  meters  of  drainage  water, 
while  the  cultivated  soil  as  a  rule  furnished  not  more  than  a  third  to  a 
half  as  much — with  wheat  (not  followed  by  fallow  crop)  one  fourth,  and 
with  potatoes  still  less. 

It  is  therefore  more  the  quantity  than  the  richness  of  drainage  water 
which  determines  the  loss  of  nitric  nitrogen. 

With  those  plants  which  are  vigorous,  and  which  occupy  the  soil  a 
long  while,  the  losses  are  smallest,  while  with  those  plants  which  are  of 
small  growth,  and  which  are  ready  for  the  harvest  in  a  short  time,  the 
losses  become  considerable.  A  cultivator  who  fails  of  a  good  crop  suffers 
not  only  from  the  limited  yield,  but  also  from  the  loss  due  to  the  leaching 
out  of  nitrates  by  the  drainage  water. 

To  leave  the  soil  bare  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  is  there- 
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fore  extremely  dangerous.  It  may  result  in  a  loss  as  high  as  50  kilo- 
grams of  nitric  nitrogen,  or  an  amount  equal  to  that  in  330  kilograms  of 
nitrate  of  soda. — ^w.  H.  b. 

The  influence  of  water  on  the  growth  of  plants  in  soihi  of  vari- 
0U8  physical  properties,  E.  Wollny  (Forseh.  Geh.  agr.  PhysiJc.j  15 
(1892)^  pp,  427-43J2). — In  a  former  article*  the  author  has  shown  that 
variations  in  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil  exert  a  marked  influence 
on  their  productive  capacity.  It  appeared  that  the  foimation  of  organic 
matter  in  the  plant  increased  with  the  increase  of  moisture  up  to  a 
medium  degree,  decreased  when  the  moisture  was  increased  beyond 
this  point,  and  Anally  ceased  when  the  soil  became  saturated.  Repeated 
observations  have  shown  that  the  relative  eflBciency  of  different  amounts 
of  water  in  the  soil  is  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  physical 
properties  of  the  soil.  The  attraction  of  the  soil  constituents,  capil- 
larity, etc.,  must  markedly  affect  the  amount  of  soil  water  appropriated 
by  the  plant. 

To  obtain  additional  experimental  evidence  on  this  important  point 
the  same  plant  was  cultivated  in  three  soils  of  different  physical  prop- 
erties— sand,  clay  loam,  and  humus  (peat) — with  varying  amounts  of 
water.  Ten  glazed  flower  pots  of  a  little  over  3,550  c.  c.  content  were 
suppUed  with  the  same  volume  (3,550  c.  c.)  of  each  soil  (shaken  down 
or  gently  pressed).  The  ten  pots  in  each  series  were  then  moistened 
with  amounts  of  water  ranging  from  6  to  60  per  cent  by  volume,  fer- 
tilized with  a  manure  containing  equal  parts  of  fecal  guano,  Peruvian 
guano  superphosphate,  and  kainit,  and  planted  in  1890  with  rye,  and  in 
1891  with  peas.  The  losses  of  moisture  by  evaporation  were  supplied 
daily,  so  that  the  moisture  content  of  thesoils  was  kept  constant  through- 
out the  experiments.  The  principal  results  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Yields  of  rye  and  peas  on  different  soils  with  varying  amounts  of  moisture. 


Water 

content 

of  th© 

soil. 

Total  yield. 

lifiunber. 

Sand. 

Loam. 

Peat. 

Rye. 

Pcaa. 

Rye. 

Peaa. 

Rye. 

Peaa. 

1 

Per  cent 
5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
36 
40 
50 
60 

Grams. 
0.7 
4.1 

«.9 
12.1 
18.2 
19.2 
20.0 
23.3 

3:^.5 

25.3 

Gram^. 
0.1 
0.6 
21.5 
24.1 
33.7 
39.1 
36.8 
43.4 
*0.1 
43.0 

Grams. 
0.0 
2.3 
8.8 
9.2 
13.0 
15.0 
19.3 

Grams. 
0.0 
0.4 
4.0 
9.6 
16.9 
27.4 
90.3 

Grams. 
0.0 
0.0 
1.5 
2.7 
14.5 
16.8 
22.4 
24.8 
34.7 
38.5 

Grams. 
0  0 

2 

0.5 

3       ^ ,... .....^. 

5  5 

4 

20.7 

5 ^.. 

24.4 

0       ..^..,. 

28  6 

7 w 

36.7 

g              ..   , 

17.S  ,          3fi  7 

43.1 

q' .^. 

24.8 

46.6 
57.0 

f>0.8 

10     -.t. w... 

61.1 

The  table  shows  that  hi  the  sand  the  plants  required  much  less  mois- 
ture for  growth  than  in  the  clay  and  peat.  Even  with  water  contents 
of  5  to  15  per  cent,  plants  grew  in  the  sand,  while  they  failed  to  grow 

"•  Forsck.  Geb.  agr.  Ph^sik.,  10 (1887),  pp.  153^178.    (See  also  K.  S.  R.,  voL  iv,  p.  53a.) 
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ill  the  other  soils.  The  yield  on  the  sand  increased  with  the  water  con- 
tent up  to  50  per  cent,  but  decreased  beyond  that  point.  With  the 
clay  and  peat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  yield  steadily  increased  through- 
out, being  highest  with  the  water  content  of  60  per  cent. 

These  results  are  explained  by  variations  in  the  surfa<5e  attraction, 
imbibition  by  the  colloidal  elements,  and  capillarity  in  the  different 
soils.  Since  surface  attraction  increases  with  the  fineness  of  the  soil 
particles,  the  comparatively  coarse  sand  yielded  up  its  water  to  the 
growing  plant  more  readily  than  the  finer  clay  and  peat  Besides,  the 
colloidal  clay  in  loam  and  humus  acids  in  the  peat  possess  the  power 
of  retaining  water  in  an  unusual  degree.  Finally,  as  is  well  demon- 
strated, the  force  of  the  capillarity  increases  with  the  fineness  of  the 
soil  particles.  This  force,  therefore,  is  less  active  in  retaining  the  water 
in  the  sand  than  in  the  loam  and  peat. 

In  general  it  appears,  then,  that  the  forces  with  which  the  soil  opposes 
the  absorption  of  water  by  the  roots  of  plants  increases  with  fineness 
of  its  particles  and  its  content  of  colloidal  substances. — ^w.  H.  B. 

The  loss  of  nitrogen  in  manure,  A.  Muntz  and  A.  Gh.  Gibabd 
(Ann.  Agron.  19  {1893),  No.  i,  pp.  5-^9).— The  loss  of  fertilizing  mate- 
rials in  farm  manure  has  been  the  subject  ol  many  investigations. 
Boussingault,  Voelcker,  Kiihn,  Wolft,  Holdefleiss,  Deh^rain,  Schlosing, 
sr.  and  jr.,*  and  Joulie,  are  among  those  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  subject,  some  studying  more  complex  problems  in  the  laboratory, 
others  devoting  them&elves  to  the  more  practical  phases  of  the  losses 
occurring  under  natural  conditions  and  the  means  of  preventing  these 
losses. 

Almost  all  of  the  investigators  who  have  studied  the  loss  of  nitrogen 
have  directed  their  efforts  toward  ascertaining  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  loss  of  this  element  in  manure  in  heaps.  They  have  generally 
neglected  to  study  the  loss  which  excrement  suffers  in  the  stables, 
under  the  feet  of  the  animal,  from  the  time  when  it  is  ejected  until  it  is 
removed  and  carried  to  the  heaps. 

It  is  principally  this  neglected  stage  which  has  engaged  the  atten 
tion  of  the  authors.  While  measuring  the  loss  of  nitrogen  they  have 
endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  the  causes  to  which  it  is  due 
and  the  conditions  which  vary  its  intensity.  The  results  summarized 
in  this  article  have  been  obtained  in  experiments  carried  out  during 
six  years  in  cow  sheds,  horse  stables,  and  sheepfolds,  under  conditions 
which  obtain  in  practical  agriculture. 

The  results  are  discussed  under  three  heads:  (1)  Losses  in  stables, 
(2)  means  of  reducing  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in  stables,  and  (3)  loss  of 
nitrogen  in  the  manure  heap. 

In  the  first  case  the  method  pursued  was  as  follows:  The  nitrogen 
was  determined  in  the  food  consumed  and  in  the  litter  added;  in  the 
animal  products  obtained — meat,  milk,  and  wool — and  in  the  manure 

•  i;  S.  R.,  Tol.  m,  p.  737,  " 
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removed  from  the  stable.  The  difference  between  the  nitrogen  in  the 
food  and  that  in  the  animal  products  and  manure  was  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  that  element  which  had  escaped  into  the  air. 

The  observations  of  the  authors  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fer- 
mentation going  on  in  manure  under  the  feet  of  animals  is  almost  exclu- 
sively ammoniacal,  and  that  there  is  practically  no  evolution  of  free 
nitrogen,  as  occurs  in  manure  heaps. 

In  estimating  the  gain  or  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  animal  organism,  the 
live  weight  gained  or  lost  was  assumed  to  contain  on  an  average  3  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  a  figure  based  on  investigations  similar  to  those  of 
Lawes  and  Gilbert.  The  average  composition  of  the  milk  and  wool 
was  determined  by  analysis  in  each  case.  In  every  case  the  stables  were 
provided  with  impervious  floors  to  prevent  loss  of  the  liquid  manure. 

The  one  experiment  with  horses  lasted  from  July  9  to  August  10. 
The  litter  was  oat  or  wheat  straw,  and  the  feed,  oats,  hay,  and  bran. 
The  loss  of  nitrogen  was  28.7  per  cent  of  that  ingested. 

Four  experiments  with  milch  cows  from  about  two  weeks  to  a  month 
in  duration  (one  without,  the  others  with  litter),  with  mixtures  of  grain 
and  dry  food,  gave  losses  of  nitrogen  as  follows:  27.2  percent  (without 
litter),  36.3  per  cent,  31.9  per  cent,  and  35.2  i)er  cent,  or  a  mean  of  32.6 
per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  food  consumed. 

Six  experiments  with  sheep  were  conducted  as  follows :  A  lot  of  about 
25  sheep  were  placed  in  a  sheepfold  with  an  asphalt  floor.  Litter  was 
added  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  in  sufficient  quantity  to  insure 
throughout  the  experiment  proper  bedding  and  a  complete  retention  of 
urine.  The  duration  of  the  experiments  varied  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-three  days  in  five  cases.  The  sixth  experiment  lasted  about 
eleven  months,  and  a  great  variety  of  foods  was  used.  The  loss  of  nitro- 
gen varied  from  44  to  65  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  48.8  per  cent,  or 
nearly  one  half  of  the  nitrogen  consumed. 

It  appears  that  the  greatest  loss  is  with  sheep.  This  is  explained  by 
the  facts  that  the  litter  was  less  frequently  renewed  and  the  urine  was 
more  concentrated,  and  consequently  subject  to  greater  loss  of  ammo- 
nia by  fermentation. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  the  variation  in  the  loss  of  nitrogen,  it  was 
found  that  with  dry  food  the  loss  was  greater  than  with  wetj  that  the 
loss  was  not  affected  by  the  amount  stored  in  the  animal  organism ; 
and  that  the  loss  was  much  larger  in  summer  than  in  winter,  due  to 
increased  temperature  and  ventilation. 

It  appears  that  as  soon  as  excrement  is  ejected,  ammoniacal  fermenta- 
tion is  rapidly  set  up  by  the  organisms  present  in  the  litter,  so  that  in 
a  few  hours  appreciable  quantities  of  ammonia  are  formed.  Experi- 
ments at  temperatures  varying  from  2^  to  30^  C.  on  the  solid  and  liquid 
excrement,  separately,  show  that  ammoniacal  fermentation  went  on  in 
the  urine  very  rapidly,  finally  transforming  almost  the  total  amount  of 
nitrogen  present;  while  the  solid  excrement  under  the  same  conditions 
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gave  only  small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  showed  a  tendency  to  retain 
its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  organic  combinations. 

Under  the  head  of  means  of  reducing  the  loss  of  nitrogen  the  results 
of  experiments  with  litter  of  straw,  with  peat,  and  with  earth  are  dis- 
cussed. Straw  in  whatever  quantity  was  not  found  capable  of  entirely 
preventing  the  loss  of  ammonia;  peat  was  more  effective  than  straw, 
but  was  not  entirely  satisfactory ;  earth  was  found  to  be  very  effica- 
cious, reducing  the  loss  of  nitrogen  50  per  cent.  It,  moreover,  pro- 
moted nitrification.  It  is,  however,  not  recommended  as  a  substitute 
for  straw  or  peat,  on  account  of  the  labor  involved  in  drying  and  hand- 
ling. A  mixture  of  straw  and  peaty  or  humous  earth  is  thought  to  be 
most  desirable. 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  theory  of  the  practice  of  parking  or 
hurdling  (parcage)  is  discussed.  It  was  found  that  the  soil  was  more 
satisfactorily  fertilized  with  the  manure  of  sheep  hurdled  on  the  land 
than  by  the  manure  of  the  same  sheep  obtained  during  confinement  in 
the  fold.  Experiments  with  different  soils  are  reported,  showing  a 
decided  increase  in  their  absorptive  power  for  ammonia  with  the 
increase  of  organic  matter. 

Several  chemical  agents  for  reducing  the  loss  of  nitrogen  were  inves- 
tigated, viz,  lime,  plaster,  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  results  were  in  no  case  satisfactory.  It  was 
found  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  manure  was  so  large  as  to  require  a 
large  proportion  of  the  agents  for  its  neutralization,  thus  seriously 
impairing  their  efficiency. 

The  following  table  gives  a  r^sumd  of  the  results  with  sulphate  of 
iron  as  a  preservative  agent: 

Sulphate  of  iron  required  to  prevent  loss  of  nitrogen  in  manure. 


Horaes. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Manure  produced  per  animal  per  year 

Nitrogen  lost  in  the  stable  per  animal  per  year 
FurrouB  sulphate  required  to  fix  tliis  uitro^ou. . 
Ferrous  sulphate  iieutrHlize<l  by  fixed  alkalies  . 
Total  ferrous  sulphate  used 


Pounds. 

22,440 

28.38 

324.28 

121.44 

445. 72 


Pounds. 
25,080 

101.64 
1,161.60 

365.86 
1,527.46 


Pounds. 

1,760 

15.18 

173.36 

30.14 

203.50 


In  experiments  on  the  logs  of  nitrogen  from  manure  in  heaps  it  was 
found  that  this  loss  was  much  less  than  that  in  the  stable.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  figures  were  29,  33,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  con- 
sumed by  the  horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  respectively.  In  the  former  they 
were  20,  10,  and  5  per  cent. 

The  loss  of  potash  and  phosphoric  and  is  due  to  leaching.  The  loss  of 
nitrogen  is  largely  due  to  the  same  cause,  but  a  small  part  escapes  in 
the  free  state. 

The  principal  results  of  these  investigations  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

(1)  There  is  a  large  loss  of  nitrogen  in  stables  under  the  feet  of  ani- 
mals, due  to  ammoniiical  fennentation. 
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(2)  Differences  in  this  respect  depend,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the 
natnre  of  the  litter.  The  use  of  peat  and  of  earth  rich  in  humus 
reduces  this  loss  in  part. 

(3)  The  neutralization  of  the  chemical  agents  recommended  for  fixing 
ammonia,  by  the  fixed  bases  of  the  manure,  necessitates  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  these  substances  in  order  to  attain  the  desired  result. 
The  economical  value  of  these  agents  is  in  this  way  to  a  great  extent 
destroyed. 

This  question  of  the  prevention  of  loss  of  nitrogen  in  manure  is  of 
great  practical  importance.  If  we  could  return  to  the  soil  all  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  manure  of  animals  there  would  be  little  need  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  expensive  commercial  fertilizers  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  the  soil 
and  by  certain  species  of  plants,  the  prevention  of  loss  of  ammonia 
from  manure,  and  of  nitrates  in  the  drainage  water  by  fallow  crops,  as 
recommended  by  Deh^rain  (E.  8.  R..  vol.  iii,  p.  493),  would  permit  of  a 
very  large  increase  of  the  nitrogen  supply  to  plants  without  having 
recourse  to  high-priced  nitrogenous  fertilizers. — w.  h.  b. 

Effect  of  applications  of  potash  salts  to  the  soil  on  the  beet 
nematode  (Heterodera  schachtii),  M.  Hollbung  (Zeitsch.  landw. 
Cent.  Ver.  Saehs.y  Dec.^  1892^  No.  12^  pp.  419-425.— UndeT  the  auspices 
of  the  Agricultural  Union  of  Saxony  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Stass- 
furt  Potash  Syndicate,  the  latter  of  which  called  attention  to  investiga- 
tions at  the  New  Jersey  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  610)  on  the  effect 
of  potash  salts  on  wireworms,  the  author  undertook  the  study  of  the 
effect  of  various  potash  compounds  on  beet  nematodes. 

Nematode  embryos  were  treated  on  a  microscope  object  glass  with 
with  water  and  with  solutions  of  kainit,  carnallit,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, and  sulphate  of  potassium  of  different  strengths  (0.1,  0.5,  1,  2.5, 
and  5  per  cent)  for  periods  of  five  minutes,  and  one  half,  3,  24, 48,  72, 
and  96  hours. 

The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  potash  salts  in  amounts  in  which 
they  can  be  used  as  fertilizers  are  not  capable  of  lessening  "  beet  sick- 
ness" of  soils,  produced  by  nematodes  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  820).  The 
beneficial  effects  of  potash  salts  on  such  soils  are  due  to  other  chemical 
or  physical  causes. — w.  h.  b. 

Ladoga  wheat,  W,  Saunders  (Canada  Central  Experimental  Farm 
Bui.  No.  18 J  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  14). — An  account  of  the  introduction  and 
dissemination  of  Ladoga  wheat  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  mill- 
ing and  baking  tests  of  this  variety.  Ladoga  wheat  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Canada  in  1887,  and  has  since  been  tested  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion.  It  has  been  found 
that  this  variety  can  be  suoxjessfully  grown  even  in  the  colder  regions, 
and  that  it  ripens  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  Eed  Fife.  Analysis 
shows  that  it  contains  a  high  percentage  of  gluten,  which  is,  however, 
"inferior  in  color  and  elasticity  and  more  sticky"  than  that  in  Red  Fife. 
The  flour  from  Ladoga  is  drier  than  that  from  Eed  Fife  and  is  not  so 
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easily  made  into  good  bread.    The  color  of  the  bread  ip  usually  quite 
yellow. 

Unless  the  proper  methods  for  treating  tliis  flonr  to  procure  uniformly  good  results 
could  be  ascertained  it  is  not  likely  that  Ladoga  will  be  acceptable  either  to  millers 
or  bakers  as  long  as  the  flour  of  the  Red  Fife  is  obtainable.  Hence  wherever  Rett 
Fife  can  be  ripened  the  efforts  of  those  settlers  engaged  in  wheat-growiog  in  the 
Northwest  should  be  directed  to  its  production  in  the  greatest  perfection  by  early 
sowing  and  a  proper  preparation  of  the  soil.  *  *  »  While  the  idea  of  growing 
Ladoga  wheat  as  a  competitor  with  Red  Fife  for  export  or  the  general  home  tnule 
should  be  abandoned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  flour  of  the  Ladoga  makes  excellent 
and  nutritious  bread  for  home  use,  and  where  wheat-growing  is  carried  on  in  the 
more  northern  districts  in  a  limited  way  for  home  consumption,  and  where  Red  Fife 
seldom  ripens,  or  on  the  Indian  reserves,  where  a  yellow  tint  in  the  bread  is  not  a 
matter  of  so  much  significance,  the  Ladoga  wheat  wiU  still  prove  a  most  useful  and 
desirable  variety. — A.  C.  T. 

Cherries,  J.  Craig  {Canada  Central  Experimental  Farm  Bui.  Ifo.  17j 
Kov.y  1892j  pp.  20j  figs.  9), — An  account  of  tests  of  varieties  of  cherries 
which  give  promise  of  being  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  the  cold  cli- 
mate of  a  large  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  A  large  number  of 
these  varieties  were  originally  brought  from  northern  Europe  by  Prof. 
Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Station,  and  C.  Gibbs,  of  Abbotsford,  Quebec. 
Suggestions  are  also  made  regarding  the  propagation  and  grafting  of 
cherries.  Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  the  following  varieties:  Ama- 
relle,  Hjitive,  Bessarabian,  Brusseler  Braun,  Carnation,  Cerise  d'Ost. 
heim,  Double  Glass,  Fouches  Morello,  Frauendorfer  Weiclisel,  Griotte 
du  Ford,  Griotte  d'Ostheim,  Gros  Gobet,  Griotte  Imperiale,  Lithauer 
Weicbsel,  Lieb,  Montmorency,  Minnesota  Ostheim,  Eiga  No.  18,  Orel 
No.  25,  Olivet,  Strauss  Weichsel,  Spate  Amarelle,  Schatten  Amarelle, 
Yladimir,  Weir  Seedlings,  and  Wragg. 

'*  With  present  experience  the  following  varieties  are  recommended 
for  trial,  and  will  probably  prove  valuable  in  those  sections  where  cli- 
matic conditions  permit  the  cultivation  of  the  pear:  Amarelle  H&tive, 
Strauss,  Griotte  Imperiale,  Olivet,  and  Gros  Gobet. 

"The  following  list  comprises  varieties  which  appear  to  grade  in  har- 
diness with  the  Wealthy  apple :  Spate  Amarelle,  Fouches  Morello,  Min- 
nesota Ostheim,  Brusseler  Braun,  and  Orel  25. 

"Among  those  of  exceptional  hardiness,  and  which  should  be  tested 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  apple  belt  are:  Riga  No.  18,  Vladi- 
mir, Bessarabian,  and  Schatten  Amarelle." — A.  c.  T. 

Water  content  of  Danish  export  batter,  F.  Friis  (JVb^te  oplys- 
ninger  om  '*  Vand  i  Smdr,^^  Kgl.  Veterin.  og  Landhohojskole%  Laborat.  /. 
landok.  ForsUg^  Circular j  Mar.  12^  1893^  pp.  4). — The  results  of  water 
detertninations  in  2,091  samples  of  Danish  export  butter  from  361 
creameries  and  107  private  dairies  are  given  in  the  circular.  The 
analyses  are  published  to  show  the  absence  of  adulteration  of  the 
butter  through  an  excessive  water  content,  a  method  of  adulteration 
which  Mr.  Friis  says  is  moreover  excluded  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  can  not  be  practiced,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the 
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butter.  The  samples  were  taken  from  100-pound  butter  tubs  intended 
for  export;  four  to  five  such  tubs  were  procured  from  each  creamery  or 
dairy  during  the  period  from  June,  1890,  to  January,  1883,  when  the 
analyses  were  made.  The  following  summary  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  percentages  of  water  found  in  the  total  number  of  samples: 

Percentages  of  water  in  Danish  hutter» 


Water 
content. 

Number 

of 
Baniplea. 

Per  cent 

of 
samples. 

Per  cent. 
19. 99-19 
18. 99-18 
17.99-17 
16. 99-16 
15. 99-15 
14. 99-14 
13.99-13 
12.99-12 
11. 99-11 
10.99-10 
9.9ft-0 

2 

21 

88 

218 

418 

583 

464 

235 

57 

4 

1 

0.1 
1.0 
4.2 
10.4 
20.0 
27.9 
22.2 
11.2 
2.7 
0.2 
0.1 

14.59 

2,091 

100 

If  the  water  content  of  the  samplers  received  trom  each  creamery  or 
private  dairy  be  averaged,  and  the  average  percentages  arranged  in 
groups  as  above,  the  results  will  be  as  follows: 

Ferceniages  of  water  in  Danish  butter  at  different  factories. 


Water 
content. 

Namber 
of  facto- 
ries. 

Per  cent 
of  facto- 
ries. 

Per  cent. 
17. 99-17 
16.99-16 
15. 99-15 
14.99-14 
13. 99-13 
12. 99-12 
11.  99-11 

5 
41 
85 
207 
105 
23 
2 

1.1 
8.8 
18.2 
44.2 
22.4 
4.9 
0.4 

14.63 

468 

100 

The  extremes  of  the  former  table  here  naturally  disappear.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  Danish  export  butter  from  single  creameries  or  private 
dairies  contains  on  an  average  between  11  and  18  per  cent  of  water; 
85  per  cent  of  the  total  number  fall  between  13  and  16  per  cent. 

"It  is  evident  from  this  that  13  to  16  per  cent  must  be  considered  the 
most  correct  and  natural  water  content  of  Banish  export  butter,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  but  what  our  creameries,  by  proper  manipu- 
lation of  the  butter,  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  are  able  to 
keep  the  water  content  below  16  per  cent  on  an  average  for  the  whole 
year.  But  as  the  quality  of  the  butter  usually  is  lowered  when  its 
water  content  rises  above  the  natural  percentage — a  relation  which 
later  on  will  be  treated  in  the  complete  report  of  this  investigation — 
in  the  same  way  a  too  low  water  content  will  often  tend  to  make  the 
butter  too  dry,  or  in  other  respects  lower  its  quality." — F.  W.  Woll. 
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son.— -ff^^  Landtbruks  Akad.  Handlingar  och  Tidskrift,  51  (1892), 

Experiments  with  bread  and  biscuit  (Experiences  sur  lepain  et  le  biscuit),  Bal- 
land.— iJci?.  intemat,  des  Falsi/.,  6  (1895),  pp,  85-85, 

The  bread  question,  some  investigations  (I  brSd/rdgan),  M.  Weibull. — Kgl. 
Landtbruks  Akad.  Handlingar  och  TidskH/t,  51  (1892),  pp.  506-516, 

Bread-making  with  rye  and  wheat  flour  and  with  mixtures  of  both  (Forsog 
med  brodbagning  a/rugmel  og  hvedemel  samt  blandinger  a/disse), — Kgl.  Veterin.  og  Land- 
bohojsk.  Lab. /or  landokon.  Forsog,  Copenhagen,  Bui.  No.  25, 1891, pp.  50, 

Curative  treatments  of  anthracnose  (Traitements  curati/s  de  Vanthracnose),  L. 
Degrulley. — Progrhs  Agr,  et  Vitic,  1895,  p,  265, 

A  study  of  the  results  of  the  association  of  Streptococcus  and  typhoid 
bacillus  in  man  and  animals  (Etude  sur  les  r^suliats  de  Vassooiation  du  streptocoque 
et  du  bacille  typhique  ehez  Vhomme  et  chez  les  animaux),  H.  Vincent. — Ann.  Inst.  Pas- 
teur, 7,  No.  2,  p,  141. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  tetanus,  its  prevention  and  treatment  by 
antitoxic  serum  (Contribution  d  V4tude  du  t4tanos,  prevention  et  traitement  par  le  sirum 
antitoxique),  E.  Roux  and  L.  Vaillard.— J nn.  Inst,  Pasteur,  7,  No.  2,  p.  65, 

On  tuberculosis  among  cattle  and  its  prevention  (Om  tuberkulosen  bland  n&tkrea- 
iur  och  dtgdrder  mot  densamma),  C.  A.  Lindquist. — Kgl  Landtbruks  Akad.  Handlingar 
och  Tidskn/t,  51  (1892),  pp.  222-227. 

Experiments  with  tuberculin  (ForsHg  med  tuberkulin),  B.  Bang. — Kgl.  Veterin,  og 
Landbohojsk,  Lab.  /or  landSkon,  ForsSg,  Copenhagen,  Buls,  Nos,  21  and 24, 1890  and  1891, 
pp.  50, 

On  endocarditis  among  swine  (  Undersiigelser  over  nogle  /ormer  a/  rodnyge  hos 
svinet),  B.  Bang. — Kgl,  Veterin,  og  Landbohojsk.  Lab, /or  landSkon.  ForsHg,  Copenhagen, 
Bui.  No,  25  (1892),  pp.  56. 
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The  role  of  flies  in  the  propagation  of  oholera,  J.  G.  Sawtchenko.--J&«(.  in  Ann. 
Inst,  Pasteur,  7,  No,  2,  p,  ^£3. 

The  preservation  of  virus  in  glycerine,  A.  Sclavo. — Ah8t,  in  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur, 
7,  No.  e,  p.  S21. 

On  the  production  of  sugar  and  the  sugar  industry  in  Sweden  (Sveriges  sooker- 
handel  och  sockerindustri  ;  dess  utvekling  och  nuvarande  stdndpunkt),F.KLASOS. — Kgl. 
Landihruks  Akad.  Handlingar  och  Tidskrift,  31  {189t),  pp.  S-39,  65-108. 

On  the  regulation  of  wind  power  and  other  power  machines  {Regulering  af 
vindkraft  og  andre  kraftmaskiner),  P.  La  COVR.'—Tidsskr.  f.  Landokonomie,  11  (1892), 
pp.  487-468. 

The  economical  limit  for  the  application  of  the  various  motive  powers  in  the 
service  of  agriculture  {Den  okonomiske  grUnsefor  de  forskjellige  hevdgkiUfters  anven- 
delse  i  landbrugets  tjencste),  H.  F.  DEtiCKKR.—Tidsskr.  f.  Landifkonomie,  11  (1892),  pp. 
388-871. 

Agricultural  instruction  in  Norway  (Landhrugsundcrvisningens  hetydning  og  ord' 
ning  i  Norge),  Th.  hAHDMARK.—Akerbruket  och  Mustyurskjdtseln,  3  (1892),  pp.  104-106, 
118, 119. 
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California  Station. — The  olive-oil  macliinery  has  been  set  up  and  suceessfhlly 
tested,  bat  owing  to  the  short  crop  of  olives  no  results  of  work  can  be  published 
until  after  another  season.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Methods  of  detecting  adult-er- 
ants  in  olive  oil,"  Prof.  W.  B.  Rising,  the  State  analyst,  has  given  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  number  of  methods  of  testing  olive  oil  which  ho  has  used,  and  the  tab- 
ulated results  of  tests  by  these  methods.  A  bulletin  giving  analyses  of  California 
fruits  will  soon  be  issued. 

Colorado  College. — The  agricultural  hall,  a  handsome  brick  structure  contain- 
ing an  experimental  work  room,  museum,  and  lecture  hall,  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted, and  a  mechanics'  art  hall  is  in  process  of  erection.  I>i  his  annual  report  for 
1892,  President  Ellis  urges  the  necessity  for  increased  accommodations  for  work  in 
horticulture,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  and  domestic  economy,  and  the  erection 
of  a  gymnasium  and  dormitories. 

Michigan  College  and  Station. — O.  Clute  has  resigned  his  position  as  president 
of  the  college  and  director  of  the  station,  to  take  effect  in  August. 

New  York  Cornell  Station. — L.  C.  Corbctt,  B.  S.,  assistant  horticulturist,  has 
resigned  to  become  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  horticulturist  to  the  South  Dakota  Station.  J.  E.  Rice,  B.  8.,  assistant 
agriculturist,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  fruit  and  poultry  farming,  and  S.  Jeffry,  B. 
S.,  foreman  of  the  farm,  has  resigned  to  become  farm  superintendent  of  an  indus- 
trial school  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Pennsylvania  College. — In  his  report  for  1892  to  the  board  of  trustees,  Presi- 
dent Atherton  shows  that  since  1882  the  teaching  force  has  increased  from  17  to  30, 
and  the  number  of  students  from  92  to  249.  Ten  officers  are  now  employed  in  the 
agricultural  department  where  only  one  was  employed  ten  years  ago.  The  number 
of  students  in  the  agricultural  course  continues  to  be  small.  One  important  reason 
for  this  is  stated  to  be  that  in  a  State  like  Pennsylvania,  where  only  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  a  graduate  **  finds  eight  chances 
for  employment  outside  of  agriculture  as  against  only  two  in  it.''  The  author*s 
views  on  manual  labor  in  connection  with  educational  work  are  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: ^' As  the  result  of  accumulated  experience  with  this  subject,  I  beliove  there 
has  come  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  all  manual  labor  or  exercise  in  connection 
with  education  must  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  distinct  kinds:  It  must  either 
be  regular  labor,  carried  on  at  odd  hours  perhaps,  but  organized,  enforced,  and  paid 
for  like  any  other  labor,  or  else  it  must  be  so  much  and  only  so  much  as  is  necessary 
to  train  the  student  to  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  applications  of  his  subjects  of 
theoretical  study.  In  this  view  the  farm,  the  garden,  the  stable,  and  the  dairy  house 
become  so  many  laboratories,  serving  for  the  student  in  agriculture  the  same  pur» 
pose  as  is  served  in  other  cases  by  the  chemical,  the  physical,  or  the  mechanical 
laboratory." 

Utah  Station.—S.  Fortier,  C.  E.,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  station. 
During  the  summer  he  will  study  the  irrigation  system  of  Utah^  with  a  view  to 
devising  methods  for  its  improvement. 
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Wyoming  Station.— B.  C.  Buffam;  horticulturist,  will  have  charge  of  the  Wyo- 
ming exhibits  in  botany  and  agriculture  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  The 
legislature  adjourned  without  taking  any  action  on  the  removal  of  the  agricultural 
college  to  Lander,  and  it  will  therefore  remain  a  department  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity at  Tjaramie. 

Mechanics  of  the  Earth's  Atmosphere.— Under  this  title  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  published  a  collection  of  translations  by  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe  of 
"  some  of  the  best  memoirs  that  have  lately  been  published  on  the  respective  sub- 
jects by  European  investigators." 

These  memoirs,  which  till  324  pages,  are  as  follows:  The  measurement  of  the 
resistances  experienced  by  plane  plates  when  they  are  moved  through  the  air  in  a 
direction  normal  to  their  pianos,  G.  H.  L.  Hagen,  1874;  on  the  integrals  of  the  hydro- 
dynamic  equations  that  represent  vortex  motions,  H.  von  Hclmholtz,  1858;  on  dis- 
continuous motions  in  liquids,  H.  von  Helmholtz,  1868;  on  a  theorem  relative  to 
movements  that  are  geometrically  similar,  together  with  an  application  to  the  prob- 
lem of  steering  balloons,  H.  von  Helmholtz,  1873 ;  on  atmospheric  motions,  first  paper, 
H.  von  Helmholtz,  1888;  on  atmoHpheric  motions,  second  paper,  H.  vom  Helmholtz 
1889;  on  the  theory  of  wind  and  waves,  H.  von  Helmholtz,  1889;  the  energy  of  the  bil- 
lows and  the  wind,  H.  von  Helmholtz,  1890;  the  theory  of  free  liquid  jets,  G.  Kirchhoif, 
1869;  on  discontinuous  motions  in  liquids,  A.  Oberbeck,  1877;  the  movemeut«  of  the 
atmos]>here  on  the  earth's  surface,  A.  Oberbeck,  1882 ;  on  the  Guldberg-Mohn  theory 
of  horizontal  atmospheric  currents,  A.  Oberbeck,  1882;  on  the  phenomena  of  motion 
in  the  atmosphere,  first  paper,  A.  Oberbeck,  1888 ;  on  the  phenomena  of  motion  in  the 
atmosphere,  second  paper,  A.  Oberbeck,  1888 ;  a  graphic  method  of  determining  the 
adiabatic  changes  in  the  condition  of  moist  air,  H.  Hertz,  1884;  on  the  thermo- 
dynamics of  the  atmosphere,  first  paper,  W.  von  Be'zold,  1888;  on  the  thermo-dynam- 
ics  of  the  atmosphere,  second  paper,  W.  von  Bezold,  1888;  on  the  thermo-dynamics  of 
the  atmosphere,  third  paper,  W.  von  Bezold,  1889;  on  the  vibrations  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Lord  Rayleigh,  1890;  on  the  vibrations  of  an  atmosphere  periodically  heated, 
M.  Margules,  1890;  Laplace's  solution  of  the  tidal  equations,  W.  Ferrel,  1890. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Alabama  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1892,  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  the  year  in 
fertilizer  inspection,  distribution  of  seed,  introduction  of  tobacco,  study  of  destruc- 
tive insects,  and  at  farmers' institutes;  a  financial  report;  and  a  list  of  fertilizer 
licenses. 

The  department  has  distributed  128,000  packages  of  garden  seed,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  diversification  of  crops,  so  desirable  in  the  State,  12,000  pack- 
ages of  improved  varieties  of  tobacco.  *'  This  year's  eifort  has  indisputably  i)roved 
that  Alabama  possesses  all  tho  qualifications  necessary  to  the  profitable  production 
of  tobacco — climate,  soil,  and  seasons;  and  we  make  the  prediction  that  in  less 
than  a  decade  Alabama  will  become  a  factor  in  the  line  of  tobacco-raising  States." 

Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools.— A  special  bulletin  on  the  Teaching  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools,  by  C.  C.  James,  M.  A.,  deputy  minister  of  agri- 
culture, was  issued  in  December,  1892,  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Observations  on  Tile  Drainage. — This  office  is  in  receipt  of  an  interesting  com- 
munication from  H.  C.  Marsh,  Muncie,  Indiana,  briefly  describing  experiments  in  tile 
drainage  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  of  that  place.  Three 
tile  drains  were  laid,  about  40  inches  deep  and  at  distances  of  195  and  230  feet  apart, 
on  an  area  containing  yellow  clay,  black  soil,  and  hardpan.  The  height  of  the 
ground  water  was  observed  in  wells  sunk  in  different  parts  of  the  drained  area. 

The  results  are  of  interest  as  showing  a  wide  difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
drains  on  different  soils  and  under  different  conditions,  and  indicate  that  the  dis- 
tance and  depth  of  tile  drains  must  be  determined  by  observations  on  the  soils  in 
each  case. 
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FEBRUARY,  1893. 


Bureau  OF  Animal  Industry: 

Bulletin  No.  2. — Report  on  Investigations  Relating  to  the  Treatment  of  Lampy 
Jaw  or  Actinomycosis  in  Cattle. 
Division  of  Statistics  : 

Report  No.  101  (now  series),  January  and  Febrnary,  1893. — ^Agriculture  in  France; 
Report  on  Hungarian  Milling;  The  Canning  Industry;  Tobacco  Experiments 
in  Texas;  European  Crop  Report  for  February ;  Farm  Animals  of  the  World; 
Freight  Rates  of  Transportation  Companies. 
Report  on  the  Numbers  and  Values  of  Farm  Animals  and  on  Cotton  Distribu- 
tion, January  and  February,  1893. 
Division  of  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy  : 

Bulletin  No.  3.— I'he  Hawks  and  Owls  of  the  United  States. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Experiment  Station  Record,  vol.  iv,  No.  6,  January,  1893. 
Weather  Bureau  : 

Bulletin  No.  7. — Report  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Weather  Service. 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  vol.  xx,  November,  1892. 
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FEBRUARY,  1893. 


Agrtcttltural  ExPKRniENT  Station  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Alabama: 
Balletin  No.  40,  January,  1893. — Cotton  Experiments. 
Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Balletin  No.  21,  October,  1892. — Sugar  Beets,  Irish  Potatoes;  Fruit-Raising. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Idaho: 

Balletin  No.  1,  September,  1892. — Organization  and  Progross  of  Work  at  ths 
Experiment  Station. 
Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  19.  November,  1892. — Experiments  with  New  Orchard  Fruits, 
Trees,  and  Plants;  Report  of  Experiments  and  Studies  in  Entomology;  Cross- 
ing Cucurbits ;  Root  Crops;  Corn-growing:  Depth  of  Covering  Grass  Seed; 
Winter  Wheat ;  Calf-feeding;  Hog-foediog;  Soiling  Crops;  Hints  on  Cheese- 
making;  An  Automatic  Acid  Measure. 
Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  35,  December,  1892. — Actinomycosis  Bovis  or  Lump  Jaw  of  Cattle. 
Bulletin  No.  36,  December,  1892. — Experiments  with  Sorghum  and  Sugar  Beets. 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  43,  December,  1892. — Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Bulletin  No.  44,  January,  1893. — Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Apple  Pests. 
Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
Bulletin  No.  19,  December,  1892. — Tomatoes. 
Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Station: 
Bulletin  No.  20,  January,  1893. — Reports  on  Insects. 
Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  49,  January,  1893. 
Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
Bulletin  No.  22,  September,  1892.— Grapes. 
Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  48  (new  series),  December,  1892. — Some  Bean  Diseases. 
Bulletin  No.  49  (new  series),  January,  1893. — ^Treatment  of  Potato  Scab;  Use  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Potato  Blight. 
North  Carouna  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  87,  September  15, 1892. — Publications  of  the   Station  from  March, 

1877,  to  September,  1892. 
Bulletin  No.  876,  September  20, 1892.— Meteorological  Summary  for  North  Caro- 
lina, August,  1892. 
Balletin  No.  87o,  October  20, 1892.— Meteorological  Summary  for  North  Carolina, 
September,  1892. 
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North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station — Continued. 

Balletin  No.  88a,  Janaary  20, 1893.~Meteorological  Snmmary  for  Noitn  Car^iB% 
December,  1892. 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  Expkkiment  Station: 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Texas  Agricultural  ExPERisfENT  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  23,  November,  1892.— Black  Rot  of  the  Grape. 

Bulletin  No.  24,  December,  1892.— The  Cattle  Tick. 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  Expkrimknt  Stahos: 

Bulletin  No.  23,  December,  1892. — Tests  of  Fertilizers  on  Com. 

Annual  Report,  1892. 
Wyoming  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 

Bulletin  No.  9,  December,  1892.— Sugar  Beets  in  1892. 

Bulletin  No.  10,  December  31,  1892.— Meteorology  for  1892. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station: 

Balletin  No.  86,  February  1, 1893. — ^Roots,  Potatoes,  and  Fodder  Conu 
Special  Bulletin,  February,  1893.— The  Making  of  Roads. 
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The  present  number  of  tlie  Record  contains  an  article  on  agricul- 
tural education  in  Belgium,  by  Paul  De  Vuyst,  State  agriculturist  con- 
nected with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  that  country.  Belgium, 
we  should  remember,  is  the  most  densely  populated  country  in  Europe. 
Within  an  area  which  does  not  exceed  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut is  crowded  a  population  as  large  as  that  in  the  State  of  N^ew 
York.  About  three  fourths  of  the  i>eople  live  in  the  rural  districts. 
Of  the  total  area  of  about  7,000,000  acres,  less  than  600,000  acres  are 
waste  land.  While  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  little  kingdom 
are  very  important,  its  prosperity  very  largely  depends  on  its  agricul- 
ture. It  can  be  easily  understood  that  in  these  times,  when  the  con- 
ditions of  successful  farming  are  so  rapidly  changing,  a  country  like 
Belgium  would  feel  the  necessity  of  giving  its  agricultuml  classes 
the  best  opportunities  for  acquiring  such  mental  training  and  techni- 
cal information  as  can  be  imparted  by  a  thorough  system  of  education 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  practical  needs  of  farmers. 
The  system  as  outlined  in  the  article  referred  to  includes  4  schools 
for  higher  education,  24  secondary  schools  for  boys,  and  9  for  girls,  40 
short  courses  in  agriculture  in  secondary  schools,  numerous  courses 
in  agriculture  in  the  normal  and  primary  schools,  and  lectures  to 
farmers  and  to  soldiers.  The  difference  is  very  striking  between  this 
system  and  that  in  the  United  States,  where  one  or  two  agricultural 
colleges,  supplemented  in  some  cases  by  farmers'  institutes,  in  each 
State,  whether  large  or  small,  are  all  the  provisions  which  the  people 
have  thus  far  thought  best  to  make  for  the  special  training  of  farmers. 
The  Belgian  plan  contains  one  feature  which  may  suggest  a  way  for 
extending  the  facilities  for  agricultural  education  in  this  country  with 
a  minimum  of  additional  expense.  The  Belgian  authorities  have  added 
to  the  schools  for  general  education  already  existing  such  courses  in 
agriculture  as  seemed  desirable,  and  given  out  of  the  public  treasury 
the  relatively  small  amounts  of  money  required  for  the  additional  in- 
struction.   In  a  similar  way  it  would  be  possible  in  many  of  our  States 
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to  establisli  courses  in  agriculture  in  connection  with  the  high  schools 
or  academies  now  in  operation  at  the  coanty  seats.  A  plan  like  this 
has  been  adopted  in  some  States  for  raising  the  grade  of  teachers  in  the 
rural  schools.  Teachers'  classes  have  been  formed  in  the  high  schools 
and  the  State  has  paid  the  extra  expense  involved  in  this  arrangement. 
In  Belgium^  as  in  other  Eui'opean  countries,  education  in  agriculture 
has  even  penetrated  the  elementary  schools.  In  this  country  we  are 
still  debating  whether  it  is  practicable  to  give  any  technical  training 
in  the  common  schools.  In  a  number  of  our  cities  some  instruction  in 
carpentry,  sewing,  and  cooking  is  now  given  in  the  public  schools,  but 
there  has  hardly  been  a  serious  attempt  to  introduce  agriculture  into 
the  rural  schools*  Indeed,  comparatively  few  efforts  have  been  made 
in  our  country  schools  to  train  the  pupils  in  those  habits  of  observing 
natural  objects  and  phenomena  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  suc^ 
cessful  work  in  the  arts  and  sciences* 


By  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate  the  Department  of  State 
was  requested  to  obtain  information  regarding  the  use  of  electricity  as 
a  i)ower  in  the  propulsion  of  farm  machinery  and  in  the  propagation  of 
plants  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  The  results  of  this  inquiry 
are  given  in  Consular  Report  No.  150,  March,  1893,  pages  321^361.  As 
far  as  this  report  shows,  it  would  appear  that  very  little  practical  use 
has  been  made  of  electric  motors  i-n  running  farm  machinery.  Only 
two  instances  are  definitely  cited.  At  Chassart,  Belgium,  the  owner  of 
a  large  establishment,  which  consists  of  grain  silos,  mills,  distillery, 
malt  house,  brewery,  sugar  works,  refinery,  and  farm,  has  employed 
electricity  as  a  motive  power  in  various  ways,  and  in  particular  has 
transmitted  the  power  a  distance  of  about  800  meters  to  run»a  thresh- 
ing  machine  of  about  12-hor8e  power.  At  Blythwood,  England,  a  dairy 
for  the  making  of  "  gilt-edged" butter  is  lighted  by  electricity,  which 
is  also  used  to  run  the  separators  and  churns. 

The  experiments  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  propagation 
of  plants  have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  scientific  investi- 
gations re'garding  which  information  has  already  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated in  this  country  through  the  publications  of  Prof.  Bailey,  of  Kew 
York,  and  Prof.  Warner,  of  Massachusetts,  abstracted  in  earlier  num- 
bers of  the  Record.  (See  Bulletins  N^os.  30  and  42  of  the  New  York 
Cornell  Station,  and  Bulletin  N^o.  16,  of  the  Massachusetts  Hatch  Sta- 
tion; E.  S.  E.,  vol.  m,  pp.  232  and  517;  rv,  p.  349.) 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  BELGIUM. 

Paul  De  Vdyst. 

Until  1884  the  public  authorities  in  Belprinm  had  not  given  agricul- 
tural education  the  attention  which  its  importance  demanded.  But 
when  the  condition  of  agricultural  affairs  had  become  very  much  dis- 
turbed, a  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  established.  This  department 
at  once  undertook  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  organiz- 
ing, for  the  instruction  of  the  farmers  in  the  advanced  knowledge  given 
by  science,  a  system  of  education  as  complete  and  thorough  as  that 
afforded  by  any  other  nation.  .If  the  present  system  of  agricultural 
education  in  Belgium  is  not  well  understood  by  foreigners,  it  must  be 
because  of  its  recent  introduction  and  because  the  country  is  so  small 
that  it«  institutions  do  not  readily  attract  the  notice  of  the  world. 
The  credit  for  taking  the  initiative  in  the  establishment  of  the  system 
belongs  to  Mr.  Proost,  Inspector-General  of  Agriculture. 

Up  to  1890  agricultural  education  was  regulated  by  the  law  of  June 
11, 1850,  on  veterinary  instruction,  and  the  law  of  July,  1860,  on  agri- 
cultural instruction.  These  laws  did  not  give  the  Government  sufficient 
latitude  to  enable  it  to  raise  the  courses  of  instruction  in  existing  schools 
to  the  grade  demanded  by  agricultural  science  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  schools  in  accordance  with  the  actual  needs  of  the  people. 
But  on  April  4,  1890,  two  new  laws  were  enacted,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  old  ones  and  permitted  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
plete system  of  agricultural  education  now  in  operation. 

The  following  synopsis  gives  the  general  outlines  of  this  system:* 

Higher  Education  is  Agriculturk. 

Oenerah — (a)  Supported  by  the  State ;  AgricnltnTal  Institute  of  Gemblonx. 

(h)  Private ;  Agricultural  Institute  of  Lonvain. 
Special, — (o)  Supported  by  the  State;  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Cureghem. 

(6)  Private;  School  of  Brewery  at  Louvain. 

Skcondary  Education  in  Agriculture. 

for  young  men. 

General. — (1)  "With  a  complete  course  in  agriculture* 

(a)  Supported  by  the  State;  Schools  of  Practical  Agriculture  at 

Huy,  Ghent,  and  Vilvorde, 
(&)  Private,  but  subsidized  by  the  State;  fourteen  schools  in  differ- 
ent districts. 
(2)  With  a  general  course  in  agriculture. 

(a)  Supported  by  the  State;  thirty  intermediate  schools. 
(&)  Private;  ten  intermediate  schools. 
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Speoidl.^a)  Supported  by  the  State ;  Schools  of  Horticultnre  at  Ghent  and  YilYorde. 
(b)  Private,  bnt  snbsidiced;  five  schools  of  horticnltnre. 

FOR  TOUNO  WOMEN. 

OeneraL — (1)  With  a  complete  conrse;  Hye  schools  of  agrionltnre,  subsidised. 

(2)  Conrses  in  private  schools;  tliree  schools. 
Special, — One  permanent  school  and  two  traveling  schools  of  dairying  and  oheese- 
maklng  at  Wevelghem,  sabsidized. 

Primary  Education  in  Aorioulturx. 

Oeneral.^(l)  For  adults. 

(a)  Two  hundred  and  fifty  one-year  conrses  of  fifteen  lessons  for 

farmers. 

(b)  Five  conrses  for  soldiers. 

(o)  Lectures  by  the  State  agriculturists. 

(2)  Courses  in  the  normal  schools,  whether  under  State  control  or  not. 

(3)  Conrses  in  the  primary  schools,  whether  under  State  control  or  not. 
Special, — (a)  Demonstrative  courses  in  dairying. 

(5)  Courses  and  lectures  on  horticulture,  culture  of  garden  vegetables, 
agnculture,  pisciculture,  etc. 

This  synopsis  will  enable  those  who  are  already  somewhat  familiar 
with  matters  relating  to  agricultaral  edacation  to  understand  what  is 
belDgdonein  that  line  in  Belgium  without  a  more  detailed  presentation 
of  the  subject.  Thus  it  is  hai*dly  necessary  to  explain  that  a  superior 
school  of  agriculture  trains  competent  agriculturists,  teachers,  etc,  or 
that  the  intermediate  courses  are  intended  for  the  average  fanners  and 
for  younger  pupils  than  are  found  in  the  higher  schools. 

When  we  speak  of  general  instruction  in  agriculture  we  include  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  and  when  a  school  is  called  ''practical'^  the 
meaning  is  that  it  devotes  a  relatively  large  share  of  attention  to  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture  by  means  of  labor 
and  other  practical  exercises.  Moreover,  some  of  our  schools  are  organ- 
ized on  models  so  well  known  abroad  that  we  need  not  describe  them. 
We  will,  therefore,  only  mention  here  those  characteristic  features 
which  distinguish  the  system  of  agricultural  education  in  Belgium  and 
the  institutions  established  under  it. 

HiaHEB  INSTRUCTION  IN  AaEIOULTUBB. 

The  Agricultural  Institute  of  Oembloux, — ^This  institution  is  luxurL 
ously  installed  in  large  buildings.  Founded  many  years  ago,  it  is 
enriched  with  accumulated  collections.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  institution  possessing  so  many  materials  which  are  of  service  in  the 
higher  instruction.  Its  regulations  and  courses  of  study  do  not  present 
any  striking  peculiarities.  Like  similar  courses  in  institutions  of  high 
grade,  those  of  Gembloux  are  very  complete.  Its  system  of  instruc- 
tion, formed  on  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  Agricultural  Academy  of 
Hohenheim,  has  been  modified  in  recent  years  to  make  it  more  scien- 
tific and  more  like  that  followed  in  the  universities.    A  larger  number 
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of  professors  are  employed,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  have  been 
somewhat  changed.  The  professors  have  more  time  to  devote  to  special 
lines  of  work  and  can  give  their  pupils  more  opportunities  for  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  taught.  A  large  farm  is  connected 
with  the  institute,  an*  if  the  theoretical  studies  absorb  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  pupils  that  they  can  not  be  initiated  into  all  the  details  of 
farm  practice  during  their  residence  at  the  school,  the  farm  neverthe- 
less renders  the  theoretical  instruction  more  objective  and  helps  to 
imbue  the  pupils  more  definitely  with  the  agricultural  spirit  through 
the  influence  of  their  surroundings. 

The  Agricultural  Institute  of  Louvain. — As  a  branch  of  the  scientific 
facility  of  the  university,  this  institution  naturally  has  a  course  of 
instruction  which  is  more  completely  of  university  grade — or,  in  other 
words,  more  scientific — than  that  offered  at  Gembloux.  The  institute  at 
Louvain  has  at  its  disposal  all  the  scientific  resources  of  the  university, 
but  does  not  possess  a  farm.  The  advantages  which  would  be  offered 
by  a  farm  attached  to  the  institution  are  made  up  by  numerous  and 
varied  excursions  to  different  localities. 

The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  Cureghem,  Brussels. — This  school 
has  recently  been  raised  in  grade  by  the  Government.  To  be  admitted 
to  the  course  which  leads  to  a  degree  in  veterinary  medicine  it  is  now 
necessary  to  first  obtain  the  same  university  diploma  which  is  required 
of  the  candidate  in  human  medicine.  On  account  of  the  great  impor- 
tance which  the  study  of  bacteriology  has  now  acquired,  a  special 
chair  in  this  science  was  established  at  the  same  time  that  the  other 
changes  referred  to  were  made.  Although  the  buildings  of  the  school 
were  suflftcient,  especially  after  the  abolition  of  boarding  facilities  for 
the  students,  the  Government  has  undertaken  to  provide  more  conven- 
ient quarters  near  a  slaughterhouse  and  a  cattle  market,  which  will 
afford  better  opportunities  for  practical  exercises. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Schools  of  Fractical  Agriculture  at  Huy^  VilvordCj  and  Ghent — 
The  school  at  Huy  is  exclusively  devoted  to  instruction  in  agriculture, 
while  the  similar  institutions  at  Vilvorde  and  Ghent  are  at  the  same 
time  schools  of  horticulture,  special  attention  being  given  to  this 
branch.  These  schools  are  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  national 
Government,  though  the  province  pays  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  school  at  Huy. 

Private  schools  with  subsidies  from  the  Government — ^Private  schools 
in  various  places  receive  small  subsidies  from  the  Government  to  aid 
them  in  organizing  agricultural  courses.  As  these  schools  are  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  the  Government  has  arranged  three  different  courses  of  in- 
struction from  which  a  choice  can  be  made  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  individual  school.  These  courses  resemble  the  typical 
coui'ses  of  the  State  schools  of  practical  agriculture.    But  as  the  system 
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of  indoor  discipline  in  most  private  schools  does  not  permit  sufficient 
time  to  be  given  to  the  practice  of  agriculture,  the  Government  contents 
itself  with  requiring  appropriate  theoretical  instruction. 

As  the  results  of  instruction  depend  on  the  methods  of  teaching  much 
more  than  on  the  subjects  included  in  the  course  of  study,  the  Govern- 
ment has  given  definite  instructions  to  the  secondary  schools  of  agri- 
culture to  the  end  that  their  teaching  may  be  as  intuitive  as  possible. 
Since  agriculture  is  an  art  which  derives  advantage  from  the  sciences 
of  observation,  it  is  important  that  the  schools  of  agriculture  should 
give  the  place  of  honor  to  the  intuitive  method  of  teaching.  It  was 
especially  desirable  to  strenuously  insist  on  the  necessity  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  method  in  the  private  institutions,  because  the  studies  pur- 
sued there  are  as  a  rule  literary  and  require  too  exclusive  exercise  of 
the  memory. 

The  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  are  located  so  as  to  meet  as- 
equally  as  practicable  the  needs  of  the  different  agricultural  regions  of 
Belgium.  They  have  been  called  upon  to  make  themselves  useful  to  the 
farmers  of  their  respective  localities  by  every  means,  but  particularly 
by  studying  methodically  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  lands,  by  publish 
ing  the  results  of  their  experiments,  etc. 

The  department  of  agriculture  proposes  to  issue  an  agricultural 
chart  of  the  Kingdom.  This  chart  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  cooperative 
labor  of  the  geologists  and  agriculturists  in  the  agricultural  institutions. 
The  former  will  furnish  the  geological  and  hydrological  data;  the  latter 
will  give  the  meteorological  and  agricultural  data.  The  agricultural 
information  will  include  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  as  well  as  its 
"  physiological  '^  analysis,  i.  e.,  analysis  based  on  plants  grown  in  x)ots 
or  in  the  field.  Three  schools  have  taken  the  initiative  in  this  line  of 
work,  and  the  department  is  counting  on  the  cordial  assistance  of  the 
entire  service  of  agricultural  institutions  to  enable  it  to  bring  this  chart 
to  a  rapid  completion. 

Courses  in  agriculturcin  the  State  and  private  secondary  schools. — ^The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  does  not  content  itself  with  the  establishment 
of  schools  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  agricultural  education, 
but  it  also  endeavors  to  introduce  agricultural  features  into  the  insti- 
tutions for  general  education.  Thus  it  is  that  thirty  coiu'ses  in  agri- 
culture, consisting  of  one  lesson  each  week,  are  given  in  secondary 
schools  supported  by  the  Government,  and  ten  courses  in  private 
schools  of  the  same  grade. 

Schools  of  horticulture. — ^The  State  schools  of  horticulture  at  Ghent 
and  Vilvorde  have  acquired  a  certain  dignity  due  to  their  age  and  have 
an  established  reputation  abroad.  The  private  schools  of  horticulture 
subsidized  by  the  State  are  of  more  recent  origin.  The  most  eminent 
of  these  is  located  in  the  city  of  Toumay. 

Scliools  of  agrkulture  for  young  women, — It  is  only  very  recently 
that  it  has  been  seen  that  it  is  important  for  the  agricultural  prosperity 
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of  a  coantry  to  train  competent  farm  women  as  well  as  farm  men. 
After  having  condncted  an  inquiry,  under  the  direction  of  the  author, 
into  what  had  been  accomplished  in  this  line  in  other  countries,  the 
department  of  agriculture  aided  with  subsidies  the  establishment  of 
the  schools  for  young  women  at  Virton,  Brugelette,  Bouchout,  and 
Gyseghem,  It  is  the  purpose  before  long  to  have  one  such  school  for 
each  province.  The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  embraces  all  the 
theoretical  and  practical  subjects  that  a  competent  farm  woman  should 
be  acquainted  with,  including  dairying,  domestic  economy,  kitchen  gar- 
dening, etc. 

Courses  in  agriculture  in  other  schools  for  young  women. — The  Govern- 
ment is  seeking  to  widely  extend  instruction  in  agriculture  and  dairy- 
ing by  giving  subsidies  for  the  organization  of  courses  which  include 
three  or  four  lessons  a  week  and  a  few  hours  of  practice. 

Schools  of  dairying  and  cheese-making. — For  special  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  dairying  there  is  a  permanent  school  at  Wevel- 
ghem.  This  school  is  installed  on  a  large  farm.  Its  course  of  study 
extends  over  three  months.  There  are,  besides,  two  itinerant  dairy 
schools  which  move  from  farm  to  farm.  Their  course  of  study  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  permanent  school.  These  schools  are  well  equii)ped 
with  the  necessary  apparatus.  They  exercise  considerable  influence 
on  the  progress  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Belgium. 

PBIMABY  INSTEUOTION  IN  AGBIOtTLTUBE. 

Course  in  agriculture  for  adults. — Each  year  more  than  200  courses  in 
agriculture  are  given  in  the  different  rural  districts  of  the  country. 
These  coui'ses  consist  of  15  lectures  on  questions  of  general  interest  to 
farmers.  They  are  delivered  by  agricultui^al  engineers,  agriculturists, 
and  teachers  who  are  thoroughly  competent  for  this  kind  of  work.  To 
secure  practice  in  this  exceedingly  difficult  kind  of  teaching,  the  persons 
appointed  to  give  these  courses  meet  together  twice  a  year  in  each 
district.  At  these  meetings  one  of  their  number  presents  a  typical 
lecture,  and  the  others  discuss  it.-  The  best  lessons  in  the  different 
courses  are  printed  and  distributed.  At  these  meetings  the  improve- 
ments which  are  most  urgently  needed  by  the  farmers  of  the  region  are 
also  studied. 

This  method  of  organized  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture  for 
adults  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  Belgium.  The  results  which  it  has 
produced  during  four  years  are  quite  important.  There  are  in  the 
Kingdom  about  2,500  rural  communes.  Within  a  few  years  no  locality 
will  have  reason  to  complain  that  it  has  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
this  institution.  The  courses  are  attended  each  year  by  more  than 
10,000  farmers.  The  expense  of  conducting  them  amounts  to  only  about 
$1  per  hearer. 

Course  in  agriculture  for  soldiers. — In  Europe  military  service  takes 
away  a  very  large  number  of  young  men  from  agricultural  pursuits. 
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In  Belgium  an  attempt  is  made  to  remedy  this  mistake  in  part  by  giving 
the  sons  of  farmers  in  five  garrisons  instruction  in  agriculture  4iu*iiig 
the  years  of  their  military  service. 

Lectures  by  State  agriculturists. — A  corps  of  nine  State  agriculturists 
and  ten  assistant  agriculturists  residing  in  the  provinces  is  charged 
with  disseminating  agricultural  information  by  the  establishment  of 
experimental  fields  and  by  numerous  lectures. 

Courses  in  agriculture  in  the  normal  schools  and  for  teachers  on  duty. — 
In  order  to  introduce  instruction  in  agricultural  science  in  the  primary 
schools,  it  was  necessary  to  train  teachers.  For  this  purpose  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Instruction  reorganized  the  coarse 
of  study  in  the  normal  schools  so  as  to  give  considerable  attention  to 
agriculture.  For  the  teachers  on  duty  who  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  such  knowledge  when  they  were  at  the  normal 
school,  the  Ministry  conducts,  each  year,  temporary  courses,  by  pursu- 
ing which  these  teachers  can  secure  a  certificate  of  competency  in  this 
branch  of  instruction. 

Courses  in  agriculture  in  the  primary  schools. — ^Belgium  is  one  of  the 
countries  in  which  primary  education  is  very  thoroughly  organized. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public 
Instruction  has  formulated  detailed  instructions  with  a  view  to  giving 
a  much  greater  development  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  the  rural  communes.  From  a  pedagogical  point  of 
view  these  instructions  are  quite  remarkable.  Their  author  is  Mr. 
Germain,  Director-General  of  Primary  Education. 

Demonstrative  courses  in  dairying. — Bach  year  the  department  of  agri- 
culture organizes  courses  in  dairying  for  six  days  or  more,  in  which 
able  dairy  women  give  practical  demonstrations  on  the  making  of  butter 
and  cheese  according  to  the  most  advanced  methods.  These  demon- 
strations are  extraordinarily  well  attended  and  contribute  much  to  the 
progress  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Courses  and  lectures  on  various  special  topi<is. — ^These  have  special 
reference  to  horticulture,  kitchen  gardening,  zootechnics,  horseshoe- 
ing, apiculture,  viticulture,  etc. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  our  system  of  agricultural  instruction,  strictly 
speaking,  t.  e.,  the  instruction  imparted  by  the  teacher  to  the  i>upil. 
Every  three  years,  in  conformity  with  the  law,  the  Honorable  Minister 
of  Agriculture  makes  a  report  on  the  condition  of  this  instruction.  The 
last  triennial  report  for  the  years  1888-^90  formally  declares  that  great 
progress  has  been  made  over  the  work  of  previous  years. 

Besides  the  direct  instruction,  the  organization  of  which  we  have  set 
forth,  a  great  number  of  institutions  have  a  share  in  the  agricultural 
education  of  the  farmers  by  other  means.  Such  are  the  agricultural 
societies,,  the  laboratories  for  analysis^  the  agricultural  newspapers,  etc 
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Weather  report  for  1892,  J.  G.  Lee  (Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  N^o.  21^ 
2d  8er,j  p,  656). — ^Tbe  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  the  rainfall  by  months  are  tabulated. 

Meteorological  pbBer^atioiui  at  Massachiuietts  Hatch  Station, 
0.  D.  Wabneb  (Massachusetts  Hatch  8ta.  Met.  Buls.  Nos.  49j  50y  51, 
and  52j  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  and  Apr.,  1893,  pp.  4  eaxih). — Daily  and  monthly 
summaries  of  observations  for  January,  February,  March,  and  April, 
1893,  at  the  meteorological  observatory  of  the  station. 

Meteorological  snmmarieB  for  North  Carolina  for  Jnly,  Angnst, 
September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1892,  H.  B. 
Battle,  C.  F.  Von  HbRemann,  and  E.  Nunn  (North  Carolina  8ta. 
Buls.  Nos.  87a,  Aug.  20, 1892,  pp.  16;  87b,  Sept.  20, 1892,  pp.  15;  87c, 
Oct.  20, 1892,  pp.  15;  87e,  Nov.  28, 1892,  pp.  16;  87f,  Dec.  20, 1892,  pp. 
15;  and  88a,  Ja/n.  20, 1893,  pp.  15). — ^Notes  on  the  weather  and  tabu- 
lated daily  and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina weather  service  cooperating  with  the  tJ.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

Meteorological  smnmaries  for  North  Carolina  for  January  and 
February,  1893,  H.  B.  Battle,  C.  F.  Von  Hebbmann,  and  E.  Nunn 
(North  Carolina  Sta.  Buls.  Nos.  88d  and  89b,  March  1  and  March  20, 
1893,  pp.  16  and  15,  maps  2). — Notes  on  the  weather  and  tabulated  daily 
and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  by  the  North  Carolina  weather 
service  cooperating  with  the  XJ.  8.  Weather  Bureau.  Maps  show  the 
isothermal  lines  and  normal  precipitation. 

Meteorology  of  Wyoming  for  1892,  B.  C.  Buffum  ( Wyoming  Sta. 
Bui.  No,  10,  Dec.,  1892, pp.  ^^).— This  bulletin  "is  a  full  report  on  the 
climate  of  the  State  for  1892  as  observed  by  the  experiment  station,^  and 
includes  detailed  tabulated  data  and  summaries  of  observations  on 
evaporation  (from  a  water  surface),  temj^rature,  terrestrial  radiation, 
saturation  of  the  air  and  temperature  of  the  dew-x>oint,  precipitation,  soil 
temperatures,  atmospheric  pressure,  and  movement  and  velocity  of  wind 
at  the  station  at  Laramie;  on  temperatures,  saturation  of  air  and  tem- 
perature of  dew-point,  and  precipitation  at  the  substation  atLandei"; 
and  on  temperatures  and  precipitation  at  the  substations  at  Saratoga, 
Sheridan,  Sundance,  and  Wheatland.  In  addition,  summaries  of  ob- 
servations by  voluntary  observers  in  different  parts  of  the  State  are 
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tabulated.  The  summary  for  the  year  is  as  follows :  Air  temperature  (de- 
grees F.).— Highest  109,  at  Wheatland,  July  21  j  lowest— 46,  at  Sheri- 
dan, January  11;  highest  annual  mean  49.2,  at  Wheatland;  lowest 
annual  mean  40.5,  at  Laramie;  average  annual  mean  for  six  stations 
43.1 ;  greatest  daily  range  57,  at  Lander,  December  22,  and  at  Wheat- 
laud,  March  17;  greatest  annual  mean  daily  range  29.4,  at  Wheatland; 
lowest  annual  mean  daily  rauge  22.6,  at  Sundance;  average  annual  mean 
daily  range  for  the  six  stations  20.7.  Frecipitution. — Greatest  annual 
24.69  inches,  at  Sundance;  lowest  annual  8.91  inches,  at  Saratoga; 
average  annual  for  1892  for  the  six  stations  14.84  inches. 

Notes  on  climate. — Differences  in  altitade  and  exposure  cause  a  diversity  of  climate 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  State  treated  in  this  buUetin.  With  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  and  the  Big  Horn  Basin,  aU  portiats  of 
the  State  are  weU  represented  by  the  six  experiment  farms.  It  is  probable,  tliere- 
fore,  that  the  average  annual  mean  temperature  given  in  the  general  summary  for 
1892  is  near  the  mean  temperature  for  the  whole  State. 

The  amount  of  precipitation  varying  so  greatly  in  different  locaUties,  the  averaga 
annual  precepitation  given  can  not  be  relied  upon  as  the  average  rainfaU  for  the 
State.  There  are  large  areas  over  which  the  rainfall  is  less  than  in  several  of  the 
places  named,  which  would  decrease  the  general  average. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  arid  region,  the  climate  of  the  State  is  characterizecl  by 
comparatively  few  stormy  days  and  a  large  amount  of  sunshine;  the  air  is  dry,  giv- 
ing low  relative  humidities  and  dew-points. 

The  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  State  are  at  high  altitudes — from  5,500  feet 
to  over  7,000  feet.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  correspondingly  lower,  bat  the 
cold  is  not  more  intense  in  winter  than  at  lower  altitudes.  On  these  high  plateaas, 
which  are  not  sheltered  by  mountains,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  wind,  as  indicated 
by  the  observations  at  Laramie,  though  the  amount  is  not  as  great  as  in  eastern 
Kansas. 

On  still,  clear  nights  the  terrestrial  radiation  is  great,  which  may  cause  light  frosts 
late  and  early  in  the  seasoil. 

In  general,  the  climate  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  hay,  the  cereals,  flax,  root 
crops,  strawberries,  and  other  hardy  small  fruits,  while  in  sheltered  positions  the 
more  hardy  orchard  fruits  are  successfully  grown. 

In  the  eastern,  central,  and  northern  portions  the  altitade  is  lower — from  5,600  feet 
to  3,500  feet.  The  growing  season  is  longer  and  climate  favorable  to  aU  crops  grown 
in  adjoining  States.  In  the  northeastern  portion  crops  are  matured  without  irriga- 
tion, though  drouth  is  sometimes  felt  when  the  rainfall  is  not  distributed  through 
the  growing  season.  The  spring  of  1892  was  remarkable  for  the  large  amount  of 
precipitation,  giving  crops  and  grass  an  early  start  and  good  growth. 


SOUS. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor, 

Terrestrial  radiation  and   soil   temperatures,  B.  G.  Buffum 

(Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  Xo.  lOy  Dec.^  1892,  pp.  11,  J7).— Tabulated  daUy 
and  monthly  summaries  of  observatious  on  terrestrial  radiation  and 
weekly  means  of  soil  temperatures  in  irrigated  ground. 

Some  soil  analyses,  O.  L.  Holteb  and  J.  G.  !Neal  {Oklahoma  Sta, 
Bui.  Jfo.  5,  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  16). — This  is  a  report  of  analyses  of  three 
soils  with  their  subsoils,  which  ^^  may  be  regarded,  $^3  typical  for  tha 
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part  of  Oklahoma  in  which  the  experiment  station  is  located.'^  This 
report  is  stated  to  be  merely  preliminary  to  an  extended  examination 
of  the  soils  of  the  Territory. 

The  general  contoar  of  this  section  is  that  of  a  very  undtilating  surface ;  terraces, 
hill  upon  hill,  ancient  water  levels,  inclosing  shallow  hasins,  evidently  formed  hy 
the  juncture  of  creeks  and  rivers. 

Isolated  tower-like  masses  of  sand  rock  oooasionally  occur,  though  generally  the 
rock  crops  out  at  the  highest  points,  or  forms  broad  shelves  at  the  bases  of  the  clay  hiUs. 

The  streams  are  as  a  rule  narrow,  rapid,  and  exceedingly  crooked,  with  very  steep 
banks.  The  alluvial ''  first  bottoms"  are  subject  to  overflows  when  the  heavy  rains  of 
spring  and  autumn  occur,  every  gorge  or  "  draw''  becoming  a  torrent  for  a  few  hours. 

These  *•  bottoms'*  are  often  heavily  timbered  with  pecan,  oaks,  hickory,  walnut,  ash, 
redbud,  and  cotton  wood,  with  occasionally  an  elm  or  box  elder.  The  undergrowth  is 
sumach,  dogwood,  elder,  haw,  and  wild  plum,  with  green  briar  and  wild  grapevines. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  plateaus  are  fairly  good  farming  lands,  loamy  or 
gravelly,  occasionally  with  beds  of  waterwom  pebbles,  marking  an  ancient  stream 
w^hoee  muddy  current  brought  these  fragments  from  regions  further  west  and  north 
and  left  them  in  the  eddy  at  the  base  of  the  terrace  bank,  while  "black  jack"  clay 
ridges  show  the  deposit  of  quieter  waters  perhaps  at  the  same  time. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  minerals  of  this  region;  limonite,  iron  ore,  is  found  in 
great  masses  on  the  surface  near  the  station,  and  crystalized  gypsum  is  very  plenti- 
ful.   *    *    • 

The  bot-any  of  this  part  of  the  Territory  has  not  been  well  studied,  and  details 
can  not  yet  be  given.  The  common  grasses  are:  blue  stem  and  blue  joint  (Agro- 
pjfrum),  grama  and  bunch  grass  (Bouteloua  and  Bttchloe),  bent  grass  (Agi-osHs),  panic 
grass  {Panioum),  dropseed  {Sporoholtu  and  Mukhnhergia),  reed  grass  (Deyeaxia)f 
meadow  grass  (Poa),  and  poverty  grass  (Aristida), 

These  furnish  a  thin  covering  for  the  soil  except  in  the  damp  draws  or  arroyos, 
but  in  no  place  do  they  furnish  a  good  sod  or  sward.    *    *    ♦ 

The  occurrence  of  vast  quantities  of  gypsum,  the  alkali  spots,  and  the  great  amount 
of  soda,  as  shown  by  analysis,  is  proof  that  this  sectioii  once  was  the  bed  of  an  in- 
land ocean. 

Analyses  of  the  different  samples  of  soils  gave  the  following  results: 
Analyses  of  Oklahoma  sails. 


CTpland. 


Soil. 


Subsoil 
1-3 
feet. 


AUavial. 


SoU. 


Snbsoil 
to2 
feet. 


Sabsoil 
to  3 
feet. 


Clay  ridge. 


Soil, 


Subsoil 
1-3 
feet. 


AlkalL 


SoiL 


Fine  earth* 

Coarse  material 

Water  and  volatile  matter 

Soluble  silica 

Insoluble  silioa 

Lime(CaO) 

Magnesia  (Mg  0) 

8o&(Na,0) 

Potash  (K,  6) 

Manganese  (Mnft04) 

Iron  oxide  (Fe.  Os) 

Alnmhia  (AL  0,) 

Sulphuric  add  (SOi^ 

Phosphoric  add  (P,  Og)... 
Humus 


Pr.et. 
36.87 
63.13 
4.10 
7.76 
79.99 
0.95 
0.21 
0.31 
0.44 
0.07 
3.40 
2.78 
0.15 
0.06 
0.51 


Pr.eL 
2.48 
97.52 
2.92 
13.10 
70.52 
0.86 
0.26 
0.33 
0.45 
0.08 
4.31 
7.33 
O.U 
0.04 
0.20 


Pr.ct. 

42.85 

67.15 

3.60 

5.65 

84.07 

0.44 

0.16 

0.48 

0.80 

0.03 

2.71 

1.42 


Pr.ct 

23.42 

76.88 

1.82 

7.95 

81.96 

0.27 

0.12 

0.88 

0.76 

0.06 

3.11 

3.32 


Pr.et 

32.92 

67.08 

2.18 

7.68 

81.77 

0.32 

0.18 

0.39 

1.21 

0.03 

3.07 

3.33 


0.04 
0.62 


O.U 
0.69 


0.05 
1.54 


Pr.ct 
41.38 
58.62 
2.06 
4.47 
87.91 
0.76 
0.18 
0.86 
0.32 
0.06 
2.80 
1.05 
0.16 
0.06 
0.51 


Pr.ct 
5.16 
94.84 
2.39 
14.91 
65.13 
1.75 
0.26 
0.44 
0.33 
O.U 
4.92 
9.09 
0.04 
0.81 
a53 


Pr,et. 

16.29 

83.71 

1.96 

6.00 

82.87 

1.06 

0.06 

0.00 

0.52 

0.07 

8.64 

4.06 

0.03 


0.62 


^Passed  0.5  mm.  mesh  seive. 


[Taking  the  figares  of  Hilgard  for  composition  of  a  good  soil]  as  correct,  even  onr 
poorest  lands  stand  well.  The  weak  points  are  easily  supplied  by  phosphate  and  gyp- 
fium,  and  the  most  costly  ingredient^  potash,  is  in  qnantity  to  endure  a  generation  or  so. 
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Chemical  composition  of  Texas  soils,  H.  H.  Habbington  {Texas 
8ia.  Bui.  N^o.  25^  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  i^).— The  practical  benefit  to  be  derived 
£rom  analysis  of  the  soils  is  briefly  discassed,  and  directions  for  sampling 
are  given. 

A  ro.agh  general  classification  of  the  soils  of  the  State  is  described 
as  follows: 

The  oo€ut  belt — Under  this  head  we  place  two  divisions  as  classified  geologically 
hy  E.  T.  Dumble,  State  Geologist :  The  coast  clays  proper  and  the  soils  of  the 
Payette  beds.  The  coast  clays  comprise  a  prairie  region  50  to  100  miles  inland  fW>m 
the  coast,  the  surface  of  the  country  being  generally  very  level,  in  many  places 
too  much  so  for  proper  drainage.  The  soil  is  a  dark  sandy  loam  (prairie)  nsnally ; 
bnt  in  many  places  is  almost  "  black  waxy",  containing  an  abundance  of  lime  and 
clay.  The  subsoil  is  clay,  usually  red  or  yellow.  Almost  the  entire  area  is  suscepti- 
ble of  cultivation  and  some  of  it  very  fertile.  The  district  is  given  up  mostly  to 
cattle  raising;  but  in  certain  localities  very  fine  farms  are  maintained.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  fruit,  and  the  Alviu  and  Hitchcock  localities  are  acquiring  a  wide  reputa- 
tion in  this  respect.  Com,  cotton,  oats,  sorghum,  sugar  cane,  and  rice  are  the  lead- 
ing field  crops.  Joining  the  coast  prairies  on  the  north  there  is  a  belt  of  black  sandy 
soil,  giving  way  in  some  places  to  a  sandy  loam  that  is  very  fertile. 

Hie  Ea9t  Texas  belt, — The  soils  of  this  division  vary  very  widely  in  composition, 
the  timber  growth  itself  being  widely  different  in  character;  the  vast  body  of  tim- 
ber in  the  southern  part  being  long-leaf  pine,  but  on  the  western  border  especially 
this  gives  way  to  post  oak,  black  jack,  sweet  gum,  and  hickory,  intermixed  with 
other  varieties  of  oak,  sweet  gum,  and  cotton  wood.  The  upland  soil  of  the  pine 
region  is  gray  sand  usually;  not  different  from  the  same  soil  occurring  in  the  pine 
belts  of  the  older  Gulf  States.    It  is  almost  pure  sand,  as  shown  by  analysis.     •     *    • 

Of  course  such  a  soil  can  have  very  little  fertility;  but  the  lowlands,  valleys, 
and  alluvial  soils  are  in  many  places  very  fertile.  »  *  »  The  hillsides  also  fre- 
quently embrace  a  sandy  loam  rich  in  vegetable  matter  and  underlaid  by  clay.  This 
soil  produces  well  and  is  generally  easily  cultivated. 

Tke  Black  Praine  belt. — ^There  are  four  divisions  of  this  with  only  slight  variations. 
The  first  on  the  east,  next  to  the  timber  belt,  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
sand  in  the  soil — with  occasional  pure  beds  of  sand — illustrated  by  the  analysis  of 
soil  samples  from  Terrell  and  Pecan  Gap.  West  of  this  strip  comes  the  main  black- 
waxy  area,  characterized  by  a  substructure  of  light  blue  or  yellow  calcareous  clay, 
called  by  the  residents  ^'soapstone'^  and  ''joint  clay,"  from  its  laminated  stmcture. 
SmaU  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  soil,  called  "hogwallows,''  are  quite  com- 
mon. These  are  caused  by  the  unequal  drying  and  expansion  of  the  calcareous  clays 
in  poorly  drained  places. 

Fort  Worth  Prairie  belt. — Thia  extends  across  the  State  immediately  west  of  the 
Black  Prairie,  and  parallel  with  it.  The  soils,  except  in  the  valleys,  are  generally 
shallow  and  rocky,  tending  to  a  yellow  or  chocolate  brown  in  color.  No  samples  of 
•oils  from  this  locality  have  been  collected. 

The  Pan  Handle  soils. — This  includes  the  Pan  Handle  proper,  and  much  of  what  is 
known  as  the  **  arid  portions''  of  the  State.  The  Tan  Handle  is  the  grain-producing 
IK>rtion  of  the  State — wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye.  The  amount  of  rainfall  is  limited, 
varying  from  five  inches  to  thirty  inches.  In  some  localities  the  rainfall  is  sufficient 
for  the  maturity  of  com,  cotton,  and  sorghum.  It  is  devoted  principally  to  stock 
raising,  the  native  mesquite  grass  affording  good  pasturage  in  sunpner  and  drying 
in  winter  where  it  grows.  There  is  not  sufficient  rain  at  this  season  to  destroy  its 
nutritive  value.    »    *    * 

The  alluvial  soils.— It  is  impossible  to  treat  fairly  of  Texas  alluvial  soils.  From  the 
black  hammock  of  the  smallest  stream  to  the  chocolate  loam  of  the  Brasos  there  is 
every  possible  variety,  all  vising  with  each  other  in  fertility;  a  richness  that  is 
annually  increased  in  many  instances  by  inundation  from  the  8trean|8,    But  whils 
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much  of  this  land  is  subject  to  overflow,  this  overflow  comes  at  a  time  Dot  to  serioasly 
interfere  with  growing  crops,  or  can  be  easily  and  safely  leveed.  Perhaps  the  rich- 
est type  of  Texas  alluvial  soil  is  that  of  the  Brazos,  a  valley  300  miles  in  length, 
from  Waco  to  the  Gulf,  averaging  4  miles  in  width.  It  comprises  a  body  of  land  not 
sarpassed  for  fertility  and  endurance  in  the  State,  and  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  richest  alluvial  land  in  the  world.  Much  of  it  is  annually  inundated  with 
water,  carrying  silt  that  is  itself  almost  a  commercial  fertilizer.  Indeed  the  whole 
river  valley  is  made  of  a  soil  similar  in  compositiojEi  to  this  silt,  for  fifty  feet  of  the  same 
general  character.    *    •     » 

The  Brazos  bottom  perhaps  may  be  said  to  carry  three  distinct  types  of  soil :  One 
is  the  chocolate  loam  already  mentioned,  the  most  common  type.  Then  a  sandy  loarn^ 
sometimes  giving  way  to  almost  pare  sand.  The  third  type  is  a  black  soil,  **  peach 
ridge,''  as  it  is  called,  from  the  characteristic  growth  of  the  wild  peach.  The  Brazos 
soil  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate,  gives  itself  good  natural  drainage,  and  is  adapted  to 
a  great  variety  of  crops,  the  only  difficulty  being  that  small  grain  grows  too  heavy, 
and  falls  down  usually  before  ripe  enough  for  harvesting.  Compared  to  the  growth 
along  the  rivers  in  the  other  Gulf  States,  the  timber  is  light  and  the  ground  easily 
put  in  cultivation. 

Analyses  by  D.  Adriance  and  P.  S.  Tilson  of  soils  and  subsoils  from 
some  of  these  areas,  as  well  as  of  samples  of  clay  from  the  college  grounds, 
and  of  a  supposed  phosphate  rock,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Analyses  of  Texas  sails  and  corresponding  subsoils^ 
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Analyses  of  Texas  soils  and  oorrespon^ng  subsoils — Continued. 


LocaUty. 


II 


•2 -9 


I 


The  PanhandU  9oUs. 

Taylor  County,  Abilene 
Subsoil 


WichiU* 

Ko.  I  red  sandy  — 
Ko.  II  sandy  loam . 


Pr.et. 
4.52 
4.80 
1.62 


Thi  aUuviaX  icilt. 


Brazos  River  silt 

Brasos  bottom,  Harlem. . 

SubeoU 

Braaos  bottom,  chocolate 

loam 

SubsoU 

Braaos    bottom,    peach 

ridge 

SubsoU 


Miscellaneous. 


College  clay 

Phosphate  rock  (f)  . 


3.26 
1.17 
2.26 

3.04 


4.62 
8.U 


6.82 
L64 


Pr.et. 
3.05 
2.69 
3.01 
8.33 
7.65 


2.60 
L644 
2.91 

8.00 
2.60 

9.39 
4.70 


8.94 
2.90 


Pr.et. 

73.78 
64.3 
88.46 
78.63 

74.85 


70.92 
84.31 
79.50 

78.69 
77.6"; 

76.45 
82.97 


76.17 
38.84 


Pr.et 
1.78 
2.23 
2.06 

7.44 
4.08 


3.62 
2.86 
2.91 

2.80 
3.18 

2.60 
2.83 


2.99 


Pr.et 
6.51 
6.06 
3.83 
2.22 
3.84 


0.668 

8.87 

6.87 

6.06 
8.28 

8.61 
4.78 


i,22 


8.88 


Pr.et 
4.04 
9.33 
0.07 
0.67 
8.83 


6.66 
2.74 
2.01 

1.66 
1.82 

0.60{ 
0.424 


0.60 


Pr.et. 
1.41 
6.20 

Trace 


164IT 


Trace 


Pr.et. 
0. 
1.10 
0.06 
0.38 
0.73 


Pr.et. 
'race 
4.23 

Trace 
0.34 
a60 


Pr.et,  Pr.et. 
0.96  2.25 
0.588   0.306 

0.426  0.139 

0.62     0.46  Trace 
0.43     ass     2.13 


Pr.et. 
1.14 
0.102 


L86 
0.24 
0.28 

0.126 
0.18 

0.73 
a838 


0.29 
Trace 
Trace 

Trace 
Trace 

0.079 
0.184 


0.84  0.88S 
0.166  0.46 
0.26     L24 


0.136 


0.128  0.841 


Trace 
0.164 


0.66 
0.237 


0.106 
0.965 


0.083 
0.838 


1.091 


0.645 
0.482 


0.80 
0.468 


0.224 

0.37 

1.25 

0.856 
0.443 

0.32 
0.20! 


Trace 
a397 


4.00 
2.24 
1.78 

2.04 
1-71 

0.34 
0.28 


a47 


*  Subsoil  of  same  character  as  surface  aoiL 

The  natare  and  occurrence  of  alkali  in  Texas  soils  is  briefly  discussed 
and  analyses  are  given  of  samples  of  alkali  &om  Ysleta,  Laredo,  and 
the  Kio  Grande  valley,  with  suggestions  as  to  means  of  reclamation. 

[Alkali]  spots  are  common  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  are  not  unknown 
even  in  the  eastern  part;  but  it  is  the  exception  to  find  any  large  body  of  land  an- 
suited  for  agricultural  purposes  from  the  presence  of  alkali.  The  alkali  of  Texas 
generally  consists  of  common  salt— sodium  chloride.  Sometimes  there  may  be  pres- 
ent sodium  carbonate;  and  in  one  instance  I  have  found  oaloium  ohloride~chlorid« 
of  lime. 

Analyses  of  soils,  B.  DeEoode  ( West  Virginia  8ta.  Bui.  No.  28^  Dee^ 
1892^  p.  65), — ^The  percentages  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and 
lime  in  13  samples  of  soil  from  different  parts  of  the  State  are  tabulated. 

Pit  experiments  with  prairie  soil,  W.L.  Hutchinson  andL.G. 
Patterson  (Mississippi  8ta.  Technical  Bui.  No.  J,  Dec.,  1892^  pp.  4j  14j 
15.) — ^Brick  pits  3  by  3  by  3  feet,  cements  and  having  their  bottoms  of 
uncemented  brick,  were  entirely  filled  with  the  surface  soil  (from  first 
six  inches)  of  the  Mississippi  prairies.  A  stalk  of  cotton  was  growii 
in  each  pit.  Different  fertilizers  were  applied.  Experiments  extending^ 
over  two  years  led  to  no  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  fertilizers  needed 
by  the  soils.  The  first  year,  when  the  loosely  filled  pits  were  in  a 
better  mechanical  condition,  the  yield  of  cotton  was  much  larger  than 
in  the  second  year.  ^'  Other  crops  do  not  seem  to  be  as  sensitive  to  the 
evils  of  a  soil  in  poor  mechanical  condition,  since  Indian  corn,  clovers, 
a  great  variety  of  grasses,  and  a  number  of  garden  crops  grow  well 
on  these  [prairie]  soils.^ 
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FEBTILIZEBS. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor. 

Use  of  fertilizers  in  North  Lonisiana,  J.  G.  Lee  (Louisiana  Stas. 
BuL  No.  21^  2nd  ser.y  Feb.j  1893j  pp.  654,  655), — General  statements  as 
to  manurial  needs  of  different  crops  on  the  soils  of  northern  Louisiana. 

Seaweeds,  H.  J.  Wheeleb  and  B.  L.  Habtwell  {BJiode  Island 
Sta.  Bui.  JSTo.  21j  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  37,  figs.  11). — ^The  principal  purpose  of 
this  bulletin  is  to  throw  more  light  on  "  the  relative  and  absolute  value 
of  the  various  seaweeds"  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  Informa- 
tion from  a  great  variety  of  sources  is  summarized  under  the  following 
heads:  The  use  and  value  of  seaweed  as  a  manure;  Methods  of  treat- 
ing and  applying  seaweeds;  Seaweed  as  a  manure  for  potatoes;  Less 
objection  to  chlorine  in  manures  if  applied  the  preceding  season;  Sea- 
weed temporary  in  its  eflFect;  Seaweed  not  an  evenly  balanced  manure; 
Seaweeds  contain  no  objectionable  weeds;  Seaweeds  grow  rapidly; 
Seaweed  as  human  food;  Seaweed  as  a  food  for  animals;  and  Miscel- 
laneous uses  of  seaweeds. 

Analyses  by  the  authors  and  others,  with  illustrations  and  notes  on 
distribution  and  habits,  are  given  for  the  following  species:  Kibbon- 
weed  or  kelp  {Laminai'ia  saccharina),  broad  ribbon- weed- or  broad-leaved 
kelp  {L.  digitata),  dulse  (Bhodymenia  palmata),  round-stalked  rock- 
weed  {Ascophyllum  [Fucus]  nodosum),  flat-stalked  rock-weed  (Fu^nis 
vesioulosus),  Phyllophora  membranifolia,  Irish  or  carrageen  moss  {Ghon- 
drus  crispus),  Cladostephus  verticillatus,  eel-grass  (2k>stera  marina), 
Folyides  rotundus,  and  Ahnfeldtia  plicata. 

Fertiliser  analyses  and  fertilizer  control  in  North  Carolina,  H. 
B.  Battle  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  No.  88,  Jan.  16, 1893,  pp.  23).~ 
Notes  on  valuation,  a  digest  ^f  the  State  fertilizer  law,  freight  rates 
from  the  seaboard  to  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  tabulated  analyses 
of  195  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  collected  during  the  spring 
and  fall  of  1892.  This  bulletin  includes  analyses  published  in  Bulle- 
tins Nos.  82a,  Feb.  13,  1892;  82fc,  Feb.  27,  1892;  836,  Mar.  12,  1892; 
83c,  Mar.  26,  1892;  83e,  Apr.  16, 1892,  and  86fc,  June  15, 1892. 

Fertilizer  analyses  and  fertilizer  control  in  North  Carolina,  H. 
B.  Battle  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Buls.  Nos.  88b  and  88c,  Feb.  18  and 
Mar.  4, 1893,  pp.  8  and  10). — Notes  on  valuation  in  1893,  a  digest  of 
the  fertilizer  law  of  the  State,  freight  rates  from  the  seaboard  to  inte- 
rior points,  and  tabulated  analyses  of  92  samples  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers collected  during  1893. 

Fertilizer  inspection  in  West  Virginia,  J.  A.  Mtebs  ( West  Vir- 
ginia Sta.  Bui.  No.  26,  Sept.,  1892,  pp.  15-29).— This  includes  the  text 
of  the  fertilizer  law  with  comments,  a  description  of  the  method  of 
conducting  the  inspection,  notes  on  valuations  for  1892,  and  tabulated 
analyses  of  130  samples  of  commercial  feitilizers. 
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Field  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  com,  potatoes,  and  to- 
bacco, M.  A.  ScoVELL  {Kentwfky  8ta.  Bui.  No.  45y  Apr.y  1893,  pp.  18). — 
These  are  continuations  of  experiments  reported  in  Bulletins  Kos.  28^ 
33,  and  37,  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  226,  724;  vol.  m,  p. 
791).  The  experiments  with  corn  and  i)otatoe8  were  on  10  tenth-acre 
plats,  and  with  tobacco  on  10  twentieth-acre  plats  of  worn  soil.  The 
fertilizers  used  were,  for  corn  and  potatoes,  muriate  of  potash  160 
pounds,  nitrate  of  soda  160  pounds,  acid  phosphate  140  or  150  pounds 
per  acre;  for  tobacco,  160,  80,  and  140  pounds,  respectively,  singly, 
two  by  two,  and  all  three  together.  The  financial  results  and  meteoro- 
logical data  are  tabulated  for  each  test.  The  following  summary  is 
given: 

Results  obtained  in  1892  are  abnost  identical  with  those  of  the  last  four  years, 
that  is,  wherever  potash  was  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  fertilizer  tned,  whether 
on  com,  tobacco  or  potatoes,  there  was  an  increased  yield.  Where  phosphoric  aetd 
or  nitrogen  or  both  were  used  without  potash,  there  was  scarcely  any  increase  in 
yield  over  those  plots  receiving  no  fertilizer.  There  was  a  profit  in  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizer in  every  instance  where  potash  was  one  of  the  ingredients.  There  was  a  loss 
by. the  use  of  fertilizer  where  potash  was  not  one  of  the  ingredients,  except  in  the 
tobacco  expe'riments.  Potash  fertilizer  applied  on  com  has  shown  its  effect  for  foor 
seasons  after  the  application. 

Soil  tests  with  com,  cotton,  and  tobacco  dnring  1891  and  1892, 

F.  E.  Emery  {North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  No.  89,  Mar.  i,  1893,pp.  3-18, 55- 
39). — These  included  three  experiments  with  corn  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  three  with  cotton,  and  one  with  tobacco  in  1891;  two  with  com 
and  two  with  cotton  in  1892.  The  expedmental  fields  were  located  ^^on 
representative  soils  of  the  chief  geological  areas  in  the  State"  and  the 
results  obtained  "  may  be  regarded  a«  in  a  measure  general  for  a  con- 
siderable area  around  them.''  On  the  com  and  cotton,  acid  phosphate, 
cotton-seed  meal,  kainit,  and  barnyard  manure  were  applied  singly  and 
in  various  combinations;  on  the  tobacco,  muriate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phate of  potash  were  used  in  addition,  to  test  the  best  form  of  potash 
for  this  crop.  The  results  in  each  case  are  tabulated  and  summarized. 
For  corn  and  cotton  the  results  vary  with  the  different  tests.  On 
tobacco,  potash  gave  the  best  results  of  any  single  element,  but  the 
highest  returns  were  obtained  where  three  elements  were  combined.- 

Those  plats  on  which  potassium  chloride  was  used  have  been  shown  to  have  ex- 
celled all  others  in  total  product,  in  net  cash  value,  and  in  total  cash  value,  save  that 
the  heaviest  application  of  kainit  balanced  the  lowest  of  potassium  chloride  in  total 
cash  value,  and  stood  next  to  it  in  net  result,  while  the  lowest  application  of  potas- 
sium sulphate  resulted  in  giving  the  highest  price  per  pound. 

The  results  of  experiments  on  corn  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  kainit 
as  a  protf  ction  against  cutworms  and  wireworms  were  inconclusive,  but 
indicate  that  the  application  was  in  a  measure  effective. 

Tests  of  fertilizers  on  com,  D.  O.  Noubse  ( Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  No. 
23,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  6). — The  results  of  inconclusive  experiments  with 
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muriate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  dissolved  bone  black,  singly  and 
in  combination,  and  at  different  rates  per  acre,  on  22  duplicate  plats  of 
exhausted  soil  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

Experiments  with  commercial  fertilisers  on  com,  B.  I).  John- 
son ( West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui  No.  28^  Bec.y  1892,  pp.  55-^7).— Notes  and 
tabulated  data  tor  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  com  on  10  tenth- 
acre  plats  in  five  counties  of  the  State.  The  fertilizers  used  were 
kainit,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  sylvinit,  nitrate  of  soda, 
dried  blood,  dried  fish,  acid  phosphate,  floats,  and  stable  manure.  The 
percentages  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime  in  samples 
of  the  soils  used  in  the  experiments  and  of  seven  other  soils  indifferent 
parts  ot  the  State,  as  determined  by  B.  Be  Eoode,  are  tabulated,  and 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  soils  discussed. 

Summarizing  the  results  with  the  diflFerent  forms  of  potash  for  which 
the  data  are  most  complete,  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

The  average  increased  yield  produced  by  1  pound  of  potash  contained  in  kainit  is 
81.33  pounds.  The  average  increased  yield  produced  by  1  pound  of  potash  contained 
in  sulphate  of  potash  is  25.74  pounds.  The  average  increased  yield  produced  by  1 
poand  of  potash  contained  in  muriate  of  potash  is  15.91  pounds.  The  average  cost 
of  kainit  required  to  produce  1  bushel  of  corn  is  9.06  cents.  The  average  cost  of  sul- 
phate of  potash  required  to  produce  1  Uushel  of  com  is  16.32  cents.  The  average 
cost  of  muriate  of  potash  required  to  produce  1  bushel  of  com  is  19.35  cents. 


PIELD  GBOPS. 

A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

Com  experiments,  J.  G.  Lee  [Louisiana  8ias.  Bui.  No.  21,  2d  ser.j 
Feb.j  1893y  pp.  636-644). — These  are  continuations  of  experiments  re- 
I>orted  in  Bulletin  "So.  16  (second  series)  of  the  Louisiana  Stations 
(B.  8.  E.,  vol.173  p.  137).  They  include  fertilizer  experiments  and  tests 
of  varieties. 

Special  nitrogen  tests  occupied  40  plats.  The  tabulated  yields  are 
given.  The  gain  over  no  manure  due  to  nitrogen  wa«  12.3  bushels  per 
acre;  24  and  48  pounds  of  nitrogen  combined  with  mixed  minerals  gave 
an  increase  over  the  minerals  of  10  bushels  and  17.5  bushels,  respec- 
tively. The  corn  responded  generously  to  every  form  of  nitrogen.  The 
difference  in  yield  from  the  different  forms  was  very  slight.  Cotton  seed 
and  its  products  were  most  convenient  and  economical.  The  most 
profitable  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  24  pounds  per  acre. 

Special  phosphoric  acid  experiments  occupied  24  plats.  A  mixture 
of  cotton-seed  meal  and  kainit  was  combined  with  different  quantities^ 
of  dissolved  boneblack,  superphosphate,  bone  meal.  South  Carolina' 
floats,  and  Thomas  slag.  The  results  indicated  that  phosphoric  acid  in 
small  quantities  and'combined  with  nitrogen  was  needed;  that  a  large 
amount  was  unprofitable;  that  the  soluble  forms^  superphosphate,  and 
dissolved  boneblack,  were  best. 
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Special  potash  experiments  occupied  18  plats,  and  the  results  indicate 
that  "  potash  is  not  needed  in  any  form,  quantity,  or  combination  to 
grow  corn  on  this  soil." 

In  an  experiment  on  the  time  of  applying  manure,  made  on  12  plats, 
nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  with  mixed 
minerals  were  applied,  in  single  applications,  at  time  of  planting,  and 
in  fractional  applications.  The  average  yield  from  one  application  was 
30.3  bushels 5  two  applications,  32.1  bushels;  three  applications,  35.5 
bushels.  In  this  wet  season,  as  in  previous  years,  fractional  applica- 
tions were  best  for  corn. 

Corn^  test  of  varieties. — Tabulated  results  of  tests  of  28  varieties,  em- 
bracing yield  and  per  cent  of  grain,  cob,  and  shucks.  Calhoun  Bed  Cob 
gave  the  heaviest  yield,  followed  by  Mosby. 

Com  growing,  C.  F.  Curtiss  {Iowa  8ta.  Bui  Ko.  19,  Kov.y  1892,  pp. 
605-609), — Experiments  during  two  years  have  indicated  that  green 
manuring  of  corn  with  rye  or  clover  is  not  profitable  on  the  station  farm. 
Tankage  did  not  increase  the  yield  of  corn  or  stover.  Late  cultivation, 
especially  when  deep,  somewhat  decreased  the  yield  of  corn.  Topping 
decidedly  decreased  the  yield  of  corn. 

Cooperative  variety  tests  of  com  and  cotton  during  1891  and 
1892,  F.  E.  Emery  (North  Carolina  8ta.  Bui  I^o.  89j  Mar.  i,  1893, 
pp.  19-33, 39-45). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  for  tests  in  different  parts 
of  North  Carolina  of  13  varieties  of  corn  and  18  of  cotton  in  1891? 
and  6  varieties  of  corn  and  18  of  cotton  in  1892.  "  Judging  from  the 
averages  at  five  points  in  the  State,  the  varieties  [of  corn]  now 
being  grown  were  more  prolific  than  those  bought  outside  of  the  State*'' 
The  results  of  tests  of  varieties  of  cotton  were  variable  in  the  different 
experiments. 

Experiments  with  cotton,  J.  G.  Lee  (Louisiana  Stas.  Bui  No.  21, 
2d  ser.,  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  622-636). — These  are  in  continuation  of  the  experi- 
ments reported  in  Bulletin  No.  16  (second  series)  of  the  Louisiana  Sta- 
tions (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  IV,  p.  138).  They  embrace  (1)  fertilizer  tests,  (2) 
variety  tests,  and  (3)  experiments  to  determine  the  best  distances  for 
cotton  stalks. 

Cotton,  fertilizer  tests. — ^Nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  cotton- 
seed meal,  cotton  seed  (raw  and  composted),  dried  blood,  and  fish  scrap 
were  each  used  in  such  quantities  as  to  supply  24  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  (single  ration)  and  48  pounds  (double  ration).  The  variety 
planted  was  Eureka  (long  staple)  cotton. 

The  yields  of  cotton  at  three  different  pickings  are  tabulated.  The 
land  was  uneven,  but  the  results  showed  that  nitrogen  was  needed.  The 
average  yield  where  no  manure  was  used  was  340  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
X)er  acre.  Nitrogen  alone  produced  a  gain  of  287  pounds  per  acre,  and 
mixed  minerals  58  pounds;  when  24  pounds  of  nitrogen  was  added  to 
the  minerals  the  gain  was  302  pounds,  and  when  48  pounds  of  nitrogen 
was  added  395  pounds. 

The  average  x>er  cent  of  increase  due  to  nitrate  of  soda  was  83,  to  sol- 
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phate  of  ammonia  49,  to  dried  blood  49,  to  fisli  scrap  107,  to  cottonseed 
meal  89,  to  crushed  cotton  seed  87,  and  to  rotton  cotton  seed  71. 

The  average  increase  from  the  two  mineral  forms  of  nitrogen,  sodium 
nitrate  and  ammonium  sulphate,  was  66  per  cent;  from  the  two  animal 
fonns,  dried  blood  and  fish  scrap,  78  per  cent;  and  from  the  three 
vegetable  forms,  cotton-seed  meal,  crushed  cotton  seed,  and  rotten  cot- 
ton seed,  82  per  cent.  The  mineral  forms,  which  are  most  soluble,  gave 
poorest  results  this  very  wet  year,  though  previously  they  had  given 
somewhat  better  results  than  the  organic  forms.  The  vegetable  forms 
proved  most  convenient  and  economical.  "  Concurrent  results  of  four 
years  strongly  indicate  that  on  these  soils  one  ration,  or  24  pounds,  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  is  more  profitable  than  larger  quantities." 

Special  phosphoric  acid  experiments  occupied  25  plats.  Different 
amounts  of  dissolved  boneblack,  superphosphate,  bone  meal,  South 
Gaiolina  floats,  and  Thomas  slag  were  used  alone  and  combined.  Phos- 
phates did  not  give  such  large  increase  in  the  yield  as  in  the  three 
years  previous.  The  average  increase  of  uncombined  phosphates  over 
no  manure  was  102  pounds,  but  when  added  to  a  combination  of  cotton 
seed  meal  and  kainit  there  was  no  increase  over  the  latter.  The  solu- 
ble forms,  dissolved  boneblack  and  acid  phosphate,  proved  most  effect- 
ive. In  every  instance  the  double  ration  of  phosphoric  acid  involved 
financial  loss. 

In  the  special  potash  experiments,  which  occupied  21  plats,  different 
amounts  of  potash  in  the  forms  of  kainit,  cotton-hull  ashes,  and  muriate 
and  sulphate  of  jmtash  were  applied.  The  variety  plants  was  Kennith 
(long  staple)  cotton.  Potassic  fertilizers  caused  a  slight  loss  when 
applied  alone  or  in  combination. 

Two  experiments,  each  on  4  plats,  made  to  compare  yields  of  cotton 
with  fertilizers  (superphosphate,  muriate  of  potash,  and  cotton-seed 
meal)  as  a  top-dressing  and  applied  at  depths  of  from  3  to  8  inches, 
gave  results  in  favor  of  shallow  applications. 

The  tabulated  results  are  given  of  an  experiment  on  12  plats,  in 
which  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  used 
in  connection  with  mixed  minerals,  were  applied  all  at  time  of  planting, 
and  in  fractional  applications  during  the  growing  sea^n.  The  results, 
as  in  previous  years,  were  in  favor  of  the  application  at  time  of  planting. 

Cotton^  varieties. — Tabulated  data  for  34  varieties  are  given.  The 
soil  of  the  plats  on  which  the  varieties  were  grown  was  uneven,  and 
the  table  shows  great  differences  in  yield.  The  low  per  cent  of  lint 
found  was  ascribed  to  dullness  of  the  gin  saws. 

A  chemical  study  of  the  cotton  plant,  W.  L.  Hutchinson  and 
L.  Q.  Pattebson  (Mississippi  Sta.  Technical  Bui.  N'o.  J,  Dec.j  1892^  pp. 
5-i4).— The  cotton  crops  of  1890  and  1891,  grown  on  a  different  field 
each  year,  were  studied.  Analyses  of  two  soils  are  given,  also  proxi- 
mat<e  and  ash  analyses  of  the  young  plants.    Later  the  roots,  stems, 
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leaves,  and  bolls  were  analyzed  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  until  most  of 
the  bolls  had  matured  and  some  of  them  had  opened.  As  the  plants 
matured,  crude  fiber  increased  in  the  roots,  stems,  and  bolls;  the  nitro- 
gen and  ash  ingredients  decreased  in  the  roots  and  stems. 

The  author  concludes  that  deficient  fruiting  and  shedding  of  forms 
are  not  due  to  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  fertilizing  constituents. 

Comparisons  are  made  with  results  published  in  Bulletin  vol.  rv,  No. 
6  of  the  Tennessee  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ni,  pp.  540-573). 

Varieties  of  cotton,  E.  E.  Lloyd  (Mississippi  8ta.  Bui.  No.  23, 
Feb.,  1893j  pp.  3). — This  consists  of  a  tabular  statement  concerning  26 
varieties  of  cotton,  and  embracing  data  on  the  following  points:  Date 
of  heaviest  picking;  weight  of  seed  and  lint  per  acre;  per  cent  of  lint; 
price  per  pound  of  lint;  and  value  of  lint,  seed,  and  total  crop  per 
acre.  The  five  varieties  giving  the  highest  values  per  acre  were  Warren 
♦35.72,  Jones  Long  Staple  Prolific  $32.53,  Drake's  Cluster  $32.43,  King 
$30.63,  and  Smith  Standard  $29.51.  The  highest  price  per  poand,  13 
cents,  was  obtained  for  the  W.  A.  Cook  cotton. 

Fertilizers  for  cotton,  W.  L.  Hutchinson  (Mississippi  Sta.  Bui 
No.  J24j  Feb.j  1893,  pp.  4). — ^This  bulletin  consists  of  a  brief  statement  of 
the  manurial  needs  of  the  cotton  plant  on  different  soils.  The  conclu- 
sions are  based  on  experiments  in  Mississippi  and  elsewhere.  For 
sandy  and  sandy  loam  soils  the  author  recommends  from  200  to  600 
pounds  of  a  fertilizer  containing  2J  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  of 
water-soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  2  per  cent  of  potash.  Red,  sandy 
lands  with  clay  subsoil  respond  to  a  fertilizer  containing  3  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  and  8  to  10  per  cent  of  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid.  Potash 
is  not  required.  Black  and  gray  prairie  soils  do  not  respond  to  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  but  need  tile  drainage  and  leguminous  crops.  Yel- 
low loam  lands  demand  a  fertilizer  rich  in  potash  with  a  small  percentage* 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  brown  loam  soils  of  the  bluff 
formation  respond  well  to  fertilizers,  and  require  the  same  plant  food 
as  tile  sandy  loam  soils.  There  are  also  brief  directions  for  the  care  of 
stable  manure,  making  compost,  and  applying  fertilizers. 

Depth  of  covering  grass  seed,  J.  Wilson  and  O.  F.  Curtiss  (Iowa 
8ta.  Bui  No.  19,  Nov.,  1892,  pp.  610-612).— An  experiment  on  sandy 
loam  soil,  in  which  grass  seed  was  planted  at  depths  of  from  one  half 
to  3  inches,  gave  the  foUowinis:  indications: 

The  indications  for  such  a  season  as  that  of  1892  are  that  clover^  covered  2  and  8 
inches  deep^  stands  a  severe  fall  drouth  better  than  that  covered  less,  while  lighter 
coverings  give  better  yields  at  first  cutting. 

Timothy  covered  1  inch  deep  gave  most  hay  at  first  cutting ;  but  that  sowed  2 
inches  deep  stood  drouth  best. 

Tall  meadow  oat  grass,  covered  2  inches  deep,  gave  the  most  hay  at  first  catting 
and  showed  the  best  fall  conditions. 

Bromvs  inermU,  covered  1  inch  dcep^  gave  roost  hay  at  first  catting,  and  that  cov- 
ered 2  inches  deep  showed  the  best  fall  condition. 
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Ezpariments  with  oats,  com,  spring  wheat,  and  potatoes,  A.  G. 

Magbudeb  (Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  yo.  4,  Oct,  1892^  pp.  8,  plate  1).—A 
"brief*  account  of  the  first  year's  test  of  ten  varieties  of  oats  and  three 
varieties  of  spring  wheat.  The  oats  were  greatly  damaged  by  smut  and 
the  wheat  by  chinch  bugs.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  com  tested  did  not 
mature,  owing  to  late  planting.  In  a  small  experiment  with  potatoes, 
whole  tubers  yielded  163  bushels  per  acre,  halves  92,  and  eyes  155. 

Northern  vs.  Southern  seed  potatoes,  E.  H.  Brinkley  {Maryland 
JSta.  Bui.  No.  17,  June,  1892,  pp.  256, 257).— A  brief  account  of  a  test  of 
Queen  x>otatoes  from  seed  grown  in  Maine  and  Maryland.  This  work 
was  in  continuation  of  that  recorded  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station 
for  1891,  p.  374  (B.  8.  R.,  vol.  IV,  p.  38).  The  Maryland  seed  yielded  95 
and  the  Maine  seed  72  bushels  per  acre. 

Experiments  with  sorghum,  O.  H.  Failter  and  J.  T.  Wil- 
LARD  (Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  Ko.  36,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  121-137).— Thin  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  work  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  25  of  the  station  (E.  S. 
R.,  vol.  m,  p.  696),  and  includes  tests  of  varieties,  improvement  by  seed 
selection,  and  trials  with  fertilizers.  Analyses  of  the  juice  are  tabu- 
lated for  general  samples  and  for  single  stalks. 

April  and  May,  1892,  were  extremely  wet.  A  drouth  extending  from 
the  early  part  of  June  until  after  the  middle  of  July  checked  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  Occasional  rains  after  this  time  did  not  cause  a  full  recov- 
ery. The  close  of  the  season  was  favorable.  The  plants  were  inferior 
in  size  and  the  percentage  of  jaice  was  less  than  usual. 

Large  samples  of  variety  "208''  analyzed  19.36  per  cent  of  cane  sugar 
and  0.76  per  cent  of  glucose  sugar;  TJndendebule,  18.71  per  cent,  and 
0.87  *per  cent;  Kansas  Orange,  17.26  per  cent,  and  1.12  per  cent; 
cross  of  Amber  and  Orange  (Coleman),  17.33  per  cent,  and  1.21  per  cent: 
cross  of  Amber  and  Orange  (not  the  same  as  preceding),  17.17  i)er  cent, 
and  1.04  per  cent;  "8x,"  16.98  per  cent,  and  0.68 per  cent;  Nearly  Seed- 
less, 16.18  i)er  cent,  and  0.66  per  cent;  McLean,  16.34  per  cent,  and 
1.21  per  cent;  Early  Amber,  15.48  per  cent,  and  1.45  per  cent. 

Improvement  by  seed  selection. — ^The  work  of  improving  sorghum  by 
selecting  seed  from  individual  stalks  of  special  merit  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  five  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  improvement  effected,  which,  after 
allowing  somewhat  for  acclimatization  and  x>6rhap8  for  favorable  sea- 
sons in  1891  and  1892,  remains  largely  to  the  credit  of  persistent  scien- 
tific seed  selection. 
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Cane  sugar  in  $orghnmjuio6  during  five  year; 


KaniM  Oraoge. 

Early  Amber. 

Link  Hybrid. 

Croaa  of  Orange 
and  Amber. 

Aver- 
age. 

Best 
aliigle 

Bt4Uk. 

Arer- 
•ge. 

Beat 
ainsle 
ataTk. 

Aver- 
age. 

Beat 
aingle 
atalk. 

Aver- 
age. 

Beat 
ningle 
ataJJc. 

ATer- 
age. 

BMt 

1888 

Peret. 
12.  C2 
13.88 
11.66 
16.82 
17.30 

Perct. 
15.51 
16.79 

Frosen 
18.59 
19.26 

Peret. 

Peret. 

Peret. 
14.01 
15.82 
10.95 
16.37 
16.40 

Peret 
14.27 
16.94 
14.47 
17,41 
17.88 

Peret. 
12.70 
14.83 
14.59 
16.49 
16.72 

PereL 
14.18 
17.47 
16.03 
18.25 
1&95 

PereL 

PereL 

1889 

13.95 
14.37 
12.75 
15.62 

16.56 
16.01 
16.48 
17.23 

1890 

13.47 
17.21 
18.27 

15.79 

1891 

18.96 

1892 

to.  39 

Fertilizer  tests, — Fertilizers  were  applied  on  different  plat«  as  fol- 
lows: Two  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  300  x>ounds  of  superphosphate,  and  100  pounds  of  plasty; 
20  bushels  of  lime  per  acre;  600  pounds  of  superphosphate;  400  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda;  400  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash;  200  pounds  of 
plaster;  160  pounds  of  salt.  Alternate  plats  received  no  manure.  The 
analyses  of  the  juice  and  average  weight  of  the  dressed  canes  are  tab- 
ulated; also  the  difference  between  the  juice  from  fertilized  and  unfer- 
tilized plats  for  three  years.  In  all  three  years  nitrate  of  soda  gave  a 
slight  increase  in  sucrose  over  no  manure,  the  average  difference  being 
0.47  per  cent.  All  other  fertilizers  showed  an  average  loss^though  a 
gain  in  some  years.    The  experiment  will  be  continued. 

Experiments  with  sorghum  and  sugar  cane,  J.  O.  Lee  (Zoumaita 
Stas.  Bui.  No.  21j  2d  ser.,  Feb.,  1893^  pp.  S50-654).— These  embrace  a  test 
of  6  varieties  of  sorghum  with  analyses  of  juice  and  an  experiment  in 
sugar-making;  and  analyses  of  raw,  limed,  and  sulphured  juice,  of  masse 
cuite,  and  of  centrifugal  sugar.  Coleman  sorghum  was  ground  aud 
worked  up  into  sugar  on  a  small  open  pan,  and  yielded  74.2  x>ounds  of 
dry  sugar  per  ton,  polarizing  90.3.  Cane  worked  up  in  the  same  way  as 
sorghum  gave  122  pounds  of  sugar  and  5.98  gallons  of  molasses  per  ion. 
Analyses  of  cane  fertilized  with  different  substances,  of  the  juice  which 
exudes  from  the  butt  of  cane  in  grinding,  and  of  different  varieties  of 
sugar  cane  are  given. 

Experiments  with  sugar  beets,  G.  H.  Failyeb  and  J.  T.  WiL- 
LABD  {Kansas  ISta.  Bui  Ko.  36,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  138-150).— In  1892  beet 
seeds  were  sent  to  251  farmers  in  Kansas.  Only  85  sent  in  beets  for 
analysis.  Analyses  of  the  juice  of  all  the  samples  received  are  given. 
There  is  a  tabular  statement  embracing  the  names  and  locations  of 
growers,  kind  of  soil,  depth  of  preparation,  date  of  planting,  distance 
between  plants,  character  of  cultivation,  and  variety,  form,  and  weight 
of  beets.  The  season  was  unfavorable  and  the  results  "can  not  be  re- 
garded as  lending  great  encouragement  to  the  hope  of  successful  estab- 
lishment of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  this  State.  There  are,  however, 
a  considerable  number  of  samples  showing  a  high  percentage  of  sugar." 

Beets  grown  on  the  station  farm  were  faulty  in  form  and  gave  a  low 
percentage  of  sugar. 
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The  article  also  contaiiis  instructions  for  growing  sugar  beets  and 
for  taking  samples. 

Sugar  beets,  H.  Sn ydeb  (Minnesota  8ta.  BuL  No.  27^  Feb.^  1893j  pp. 
63-72). — Analyses  are  reported  of  samples  of  a  large  number  of  varie- 
ties of  beets  grown  at  the  station  and  collected  at  different  dates  be- 
tween September  24  and  October  26,  together  with  analyses  of  beets 
grown  on  farms  in  twenty-one  different  counties  in  the  State.  The 
average  of  73  samples  grown  at  the  station  showed  14.9  per  cent  of 
sugar  in  the  juice  and  a  purity  of  86.3.  The  beets  grown  in  different 
counties  of  the  State  ranged  from  12.5  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  juice  with 
a  purity  of  78.3  to  17.8  per  cent  ot  sugar  and  a  purity  of  90.8.  "The 
purity  of  the  juice  and  high  per  cent  of  sugar  of  the  beets  grown  on  the 
sandy  loams  of  Anoka  County  under  direction  of  iiii  expert  is  signifi- 
cant, as  is  the  small  size  of  the  beets  sent  for  analysis.'^ 

Sugar  beets  in  Oregon,  G.  W.  Shaw  {Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  No.  23 j  Feb.y 
1893s  PP'  22j  map  i,  charts  4). — ^An  account  of  experiments  in  1892  in 
continuation  of  those  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  station  (B.  8. 
E.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  806).  Tabulated  analyses  are  given  of  160  samples  grown 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  during  two  years.  The  average  of  66 
analyses  in  1892  was  16.7  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  juice. 

Tobacco  growing  in  Louisiana,  W.  O.  Stubbs  {Louisiana  8tas.  Bui. 
No.  20^  2d  ser.,  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  566-588,  figs.  ^).— This  consists  of  an  ad- 
dress read  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  It  embraces  notes  on 
the  history,  statistics,  and  classification  of  tobacco.  The  geological 
formations  of  Louisiana  are  reviewed  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  soils  of  the  State  is  suited  to  tobacco  culture. 
A  description  of  the  growth  and  method  of  curing  of  Perique  is  given, 
with  directions  for  preparing  seed  beds,  transplanting,  cultivating, 
topping,  suckering,  priming,  worming,  cutting,  curing,  assorting,  and 
packing  tobacco.  There  are  also  specifications  for  building  modem 
tobacco  barns  with  illustrations,  and  directions  for  curing  by  the  leaf 
system. 

Tobacco  experiments  at  the  North  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, J.  G.  Lee  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  No.  20, 2d  ser.,  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  589- 
606). — ^The  methods  of  cultivating  and  caring  for  tobacco  are  given, 
together  with  accounts  of  variety  and  fertilizer  tests. 

Tolmcco,  varieties. — ^Ten  varieties  of  tobacco  were  tested.  The  yellow 
varieties  succeeded  best,  Hester  and  Eagland  Improved  leading,  with 
Conqueror,  Long  Leaf  Gooch,  and  Sweet  Oronoco  closely  following. 
The  cigar  varieties  produced  lighter  yields  and  a  poorer  quality. 

Tobacco,  fertilizer  tests. — ^Duplicate  experiments  with  different  soils 
showed  that  potash  was  not  greatly  needed,  while  every  form  of  nitrog- 
enous manure  produced  an  increase  of  yield.  The  average  of  all  ferti- 
lized plats  was  1,280  pounds  i)er  acre;  the  average  of  all  unfertilized 
plats,  712  x)ounds  per  acre.  The  expert  who  cured  the  tobacco  was 
most  pleased  with  the  quality  of  that  which  had  been  fertilized  with  a 
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mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal,  acid  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash. 
In  three  experiments  to  test  the  quantity  of  a  complete  fertilizer  that 
should  be  applied,  240  pounds,  360  pounds,  and  450  pounds  per  acre 
were  compared.  In  two  cases  360  x>ounds  gave  the  most  profitable 
result,  and  in  one  case  480  pounds. 

Winter  wheat,  J.  Wilson  and  C.  F.  Curtiss  (Iowa  8ta,  Btd.  Ko. 
X9,  yov.y  1892y  p.  613).— Of  12  varieties  seeded  September  24  and  25, 
1891,  Turkish  Bed  alone  escaped  the  attack  of  rust.  It  lodged  badly, 
but  yielded  24  bushels  per  acre  of  good  grain. 

Soiling  crops,  J.  Wilson,  C.  F.  Cubtiss,  and  W.  H.  Hbelman 
(Iowa  Sta.  Bui  No.  19^  Nov.y  1892,  pp.  622-626).— ^^  One  of  the  objects 
of  this  experiment  was  to  ascertain  tor  Iowa  farmers  how  they  could 
economically  grow  crops  with  sufficient  nitrogen  to  balance  the  corn 
crop  of  the  State.  The  flax,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  crops  that 
are  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  are  depleting  crops,  while  the  legumes 
are  recuperating  crops." 

Oats  and  peas  (pp.  623-626). — Eight  varieties  of  peas  were  sown  with 
oats  at  the  rate  of  1^  bushels  of  oats  and  If  bushels  of  pea«  x>^r  acre. 
The  peas  were  sown  broadcast  with  an  ordinary  grain  seeder  and  culti- 
vated both  ways.  Then  the  oats  were  sown  and  harrowed  in.  The 
crops  were  cut  from  July  7  to  20.  The  yield  of  green  and  dried  crop 
cut  July  23  is  given  for  6  varieties  as  follows: 

Yields  of  peas  grown  for  toiling. 


Tons, 

Tom, 

dry.* 

green. 

2.8 

9.6 

2.8 

10.2 

3.28 

10.9 

3.4 

9.6 

2.8 

8.8 

8.2 

8.4 

Scotch  green  peas 

Greenfield %. 

KeiinieNo.  10 

White  Marrowfat 

Golden  Vine 

Black-£yed  Marrowfat 


*  The  dry  weight  reported  in  yields  per  acre  is  from  the  snn-dried  sample  by  process  of  ordinary 
curing. 

The  following  table  gives  the  analyses  of  a  mixture  of  the  8  varieties 
of  peas  and  oats  cut  July  7  and  July  29: 

Composiiiofi  of  oat  and  pea  fodder. 


Hoistare 

Grade  ash 

Grade  fat 

Grade  protein 

Grade  fiber 

Kitrogen-ft'ee  extract 

«  Galcnlatod. 


Green  material. 


Gnt 
JalyT. 


Percent. 
83.07 
1.56 
0.64 
3.21 
5.01 
6.61 


Gat 
July  29. 


Per  cent, 
67.78 
2.12 
1.14 
4.51 
9.63 
14.82 


Water-firee 
materiaL* 


Gat 
Jnly  7. 


PertmU. 


9.19 

a  78 

18.94 

29.62 

38.47 


Gut 
July  29. 


PereenL 


6.61 

8.53 

13.99 

29.87 

46.00 
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I     ^<The   foregoing  table  shows  that  a  composite  sample  of  the  8 
I  varieties  taken  July  29  contained  a  higher  proportion  of  carbohydrates, 
and  corresi)ondingly  less  of  protein  and  fat.    The  nutritive  ratio  is  1 
to  3.9.    The  last  sample  was  too  ripe  for  hay  making." 
I     Analyses  are  also  given  of  4  varieties  of  the  peas  alone. 

Rape  (pp.  625,  626). — English  field  rape  was  sown  in  drills  at  several 
dates,  beginning  May  27.  Some  rows  were  left  unthinned  and  others 
were  thinned  out  to  firom  1  to  8  inches  in  the  rows,  four  rows  in  each 
case  receiving  the  same  treatment.  The  yield  ranged  firom  12.8  to  16.8 
tons  i>er  acre. 

The  heaviest  yield  came  from  thinning  to  8  inches  in  the  row,  bnt  the  stems  were 
heavier,  and  when  fed  to  sheep  and  other  stock  there  was  more  waste  in  the  rape 
grown  this  way  than  that  grown  with  finer  stems.  The  indications  from  this  trial 
are  that  it  does  not  pay  to  thin.  *  »  *  The  crop  was  attacked  by  grasshoppers, 
cabbage  worms,  and  lice,  and  this  occnrred  to  aU  plantings  on  all  soils.  The  plants 
were  injured  to  the  extent  of  half  of  their  foliage.  All  kinds  of  stock  relished  it. 
Cj»lves  wonld  leave  their  grain  for  it,  but  when  it  became  lousy  stock  refased  it. 

The  results  of  g^wing  and  feeding  rape  were  very  satisfactory,  and  wore  it  not 
for  the  insect  enemies  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  crop  would  soon  take  an 
important  place  in  farm  management  for  soiling  and  late  fall  feeding. 

Field  ezpariments  with  sundry  crops,  J.  Q.  Lee  {Louisiana  Staa. 
Bui.  No.  J21y  2d  aer.j  Feb.y  1893j  pp.  ^45-^47).— Tabulated  yields  of  pearl 
millet,  Jerusalem  corn,  yellow  millo  maize,  white  millo  maize,  large  Afri- 
can millet,  Kaffir  corn,  German  millet,  soja  bean,  and  7  varieties  of 
sorghum.  African  millet  yielded  the  greatest  weight  of  cured  fodder. 
The  yields  of  seed  from  Jerusalem  com,  yellow  millo  maize,  white  millo 
maize,  African  millet,  and  Kaffir  corn  are  given,  ranging  from  8  bushels 
for  Jerusalem  corn  to  37.8  bushels  for  African  millet.  Brief  notes  are 
also  given  on  Spanish  peanuts,  sunflower,  castor  bean,  jute,  lintless 
cotton,  and  14  varieties  of  field  peas. 

Rotation  of  crops,  J.  O.  Lee  {Louisiana  8ta>s.  Bui.  No.  21^  2d  ser.y 
Feb.j  1893j  pp.  tf^-^^^).— Tabulate  results  are  given  of  the  yields  of 
crops  on  two  series  of  plats.  The  same  rotation  has  been  in  use  on  both 
series  for  four  years.  One  series  received  no  fertilizer;  the  other  was 
regularly  fertilized.  The  rotation  consists  of  com,  oats  followed  in  the 
same  season  by  cowpeas,  and  cotton.  It  is  preferred  that  com  should 
precede  cotton,  but  cotton  can  not  be  removed  in  time  to  sow  rust-proof 
oats  in  the  fall,  while  com  can  be  harvested  in  time  for  this.  The  short 
time  during  which  this  experiment  has  been  running  does  not  admit  of 
conclusions  regarding  the  renovating  influence  of  such  a  rotation. 
"The  earlier  maturity  of  the  fertilized  crops,  especially  cotton,  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  every  year.'^ 

Root  crops,  J.  Wilson  and  0.  F.  Cubtiss  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  No.  19y 
Nov.,  Id92y  pp.  601-604). — ^A  brief  account  of  an  experiment  in  the 
culture  of  mangel- wurzels,  ruta-bagas,  carrots,  and  sugar  beets. 
22004—^0.  9 3 
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On  fhe  crossing  of  cncnrbits,  L.  H.  Pammel  {Iowa  8ta.  But  No. 
19^  Nov.j  1692j  pp.  595-^00). — Experiments  by  the  author  are  reported 
which  confirm  results  obtained  elsewhere^  in  indicating  that  the  differ- 
ent species  of  cucurbits  will  not  produce  hybrids  under  any  ordinary 
conditions. 

To  insure,  if  possible,  »  perfect  inteimingling  of  the  yarieties  of  melons,  ououm- 
bers,  pnmpkinsy  and  sqnashes,  they  were  planted  as  follows :  WatermelonSy  Yarioos 
yarieties,  in  one  row;  second  row,  mnskmelons  and  sugar  melons  and  Sweet  Sugar 
pumpkins,  followed  by  a  row  of  American  Turban  and  ifush  Scalloped,  Italian  Striped, 
and  Improyed  Long  Green  cucumbers.  Then  a  row  of  several  yarieties  of  caoumbers, 
Perfect  Gem  squash,  and  New  Mediterranean.  The  fifth  row  was  planted  with  com- 
mon pumpkins,  watermelons,  and  citrons.  The  sixth  row  with  mnskmelons,  Dipper 
Gourd,  and  Hubbard  squashes.  The  seyenth,  Marrow  squashes,  New  ProliAo  Mar- 
row, and  Vegetable  Marrow  and  Dipper  Gourd.  The  eighth  with  common  pompkins. 
•    •    « 

In  all  of  the  yarieties  grown  in  the  field  where  pollination  was  brought  about  by 
insects  no  immediate  efi'ects  were  observed.  Some  of  the  yarieties  showed  great 
variability,  especially  Cucurhita  pepo  and  (7.  moHma,  This  yariability  was  due  to 
the  character  of  the  seed  planted.  In  some  cases  the  varieties  are  not  sufficiently 
stable,  or  perhaps  they  showed  the  efi'ects  of  a  previous  cross.  These  variations  were 
noticeable  especially  in  the  Nest  Egg  Gourd,  Perfect  Gem,  Long  Warted,  and  Vege- 
table Marrow.  The  Hubbard  Improved  Vegetable  Marrow,  American  Turban 
squashes,  and  the  Sweet  Sugar  and  common  pumpkins  came  true  to  the  type.  In  all 
of  these  the  deviations  were  traced  to  plants  coming  from  distinct  seeds,  and  in  no 
case  was  any  immediate  efiect  of  crossing  observed. 

About  400  careful  hand  pollinations  were  made.  •  •  •  Out  of  this  nnmber 
quite  a  number  set  and  produced  perfect  fruit.  These  fruits  fully  bear  out  the  gen- 
eral statement  that  there  is  no  immediate  effect  on  the  fruit  either  in  shape,  size,  or 
quality,  nor  is  there  any  diff'ercnce  in  the  seed.     •    •    « 

I  found  that  several  varieties  [of  mnskmelons],  like  the  Montreal  Improved  and 
Miller  Orange  Cream,  produce  perfect  flowers.  At  Ames  quite  a  number  were  cov- 
ered to  see  if  self-fertilization  would  occur,  but  in  no  case  was  there  any  develop- 
ment. 

Variety  tests  of  sweet  potatoes,  J.  G.  Lee  {Louisiana  StM.  BuL 
No.  J21j  2d  ser.,  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  ^47-^45).— Descriptive  notes  and  tabular 
statement  of  yield  of  14  varieties  of  sweet  i)otatoes.  Peabody  gave  the 
highest  yield,  379  bushels  per  acre;  it  was  followed  by  Barbadoes,  Hay- 
man,  Southern  Queen,  and  Shanghai,  in  order  named. 

Sweet  potatoes,  B.  H.  Bbinkley  {Maryland  8ta.  Bui.  No.  18,  Oct. 
1892,  pp.  8). — ^Tables  from  the  Tenth  TT.  S.  Census  are  quoted  showing 
the  acreage,  total  yield,  and  yield  per  acre  of  sweet  i>otatoe8  in  the 
several  States,  and  also  in  the  different  counties  of  Maryland.  Tabu- 
lated results  of  a  fertilizer  test  are  given.  Phosphatic  fertilizers  gave 
good  results,  though  the  figures  indicate  that  the  soil  was  not  uniform. 
There  are  also  notes  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet  potato* 
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Sweet  potatoes,  J.  0.  Neal  {Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui  Ifo,  4y  Oct,  1892^ 
pp.  7,  8). — A  brief  account  of  a  first  year's  test  of  15  varieties. 

Experiments  with  new  orchard  fruits,  trees,  and  shrubs,  J.  L. 
BuDD  (Iowa  Sia.  Bui.  JVo.  19,  Kov.y  1892^  pp.  535-565).— '^In  the 
spring  of  1883  a  bulletin  was  issued  [by  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College] 
giving  an  outline  of  the  author's  experiments  with  and  investigations 
of  sotne  of  the  fruits  and  ligneous  plants  of  the  steppe  sections  of  east 
Europe  and  nod^h  central  Asia.  Since  that  time  we  have  made  several 
imx)ortations  of  scions  and  rooted  plants  from  the  parts  of  east  Europe 
where  the  summer  heat  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  ours,  and  we  have 
sent  out  many  thousands  of  plants  for  trial  across  the  continent  on  our 
northern  borders.  The  present  notes  are  a  summary  of  the  reports 
received  from  our  trial  stations  and  of  our  observations  on  the  college 
grounds  up  to  date,  of  a  part  of  the  varieties  and  species  which  we 
now  have  in  the  nursery  for  distribution  in  the  spring  of  1893." 

Brief  descriptive  notes  are  given  on  the  following  varieties,  which 
tests  have  shown  to  be  valuable: 

Applss — Summer  varieties — ^Yellow  Transparent,  Blushed  Calville, 
Breskovka,  Plodovitka,  Voronesh  Arkad,  Anisette,  Revel  Pear,  Boro- 
vinka,Lubsk  Queen,  and  Early  Sweet;  autumn  varieties — ^Revel  Bors- 
dorf,  Longfield,  Rosy  Repka,  Repka  Aport,  Green  Crimean,  Hibernal, 
Keiv  Reinette,  Gipsy  Girl,  Mallett,  Large  Anis,  Antonovka,  Aport 
Orient,  Golden  Reinette,  Posarts  Nalivia,  Kursk  Reinette,  Sandy  Glass, 
Rambour  Queen,  Silken  Leaf,  Pointed  Pipka,  Bergamot,  and  Harry 
Kaump;  winter  varieties — ^Aport  Voronesh,  Arabskoe,  Bogdanoflf,  Bog- 
danoff  White,  Sklanka  Bogdanoflf,  Volga  Cross,  Cross,  Marmalade, 
Ostrakoflf,  Ledenets,  Lead,  Royal  Table,  Aport,  Borsdorf,  Repka  Ma- 
lenka,  Regel,  Zuzoflf  Winter,  Romna,  Voronesh  EU)sy,  Grandmother, 
Swinsovka,  Red  Queen,  Boiken,  Citron,  Battulen,  Winsted  Pippin,  and 
Burlington. 

Crah  apples. — ^Longfield,  Marble,  and  Recumbent. 

Pears. — ^Bessemianka,  Limber  Twig,  Gakovsky,  Autumn  Bergamot, 
Kurskaya,  Victorina,  Early  Bergamot,  Flat  Bergamot,  Winter  Pear, 
Dula,  Saccharine,  Lemon,  Mongolian  Snow  Pear,  and  Golden  Russet. 

Cherries.— E2kv\y  Morello,  June  Morello,  Griotte  Precoce,  Boquet 
Morello,  King  Morello,  Griotte  du  Nord,  Sklanka,  Orel  Sweet,  Strauss 
Weichsel,  Bessarabian,  Fraueudorfer  Weichsel,  Cerise  d'Ostheim, 
George  Glass,  Double  Natte,  Lithauer  Weichsel,  Lutovka,  24  Orel, 
Vladimir,  Brusseler  Braun,  27  Orel,  Orel,  Shubianca,  Shadow  Morello, 
Sp^te  Morello,  and  Large  Long  Late;  varieties  for  south  Iowa — Heart- 
Shaped  Weichsel,  Red  Oranien,  Bunte  Morello,  Yellow  Glass,  and 
Vilne  Sweet. 

Plums. — ^Native  varieties — ^De  Soto,  Wolf,  Wyant,  Rollingstone, 
Cheney,  Hawkeye,  Chippewa,  Pottawattamie,  Forest  Rose,  and  Maquo- 
keta.  East  European  varieties — Early  Red,  Moldavka,  Voronesh  Yel- 
low, Leipzig,  Dame  Aubert,  Hungarian  Prune,  Ungarish  Prune,  Hun- 
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garian  No.  1^  Black  Prune  No.  1,  Beer  Plum,  Wyzerka^  Long  Bed,  Long 
Blae,  Minnesota^  Oommonia,  Biohland,  Prunns  Simoni,  and  Skense 
Apricot 

Trees  far  shelter  belts  and  timber. — ^White  poplar,  silver- white  poplc^, 
Asiatic  poplar,  Petrovsk  poplar,  red  willow,  golden  willow,  and  pointed- 
leaved  willow. 

Ornamental  trees, — Bolle's  poplacr,  laoreMeaved  willow,  Napoleon 
willow,  silver-leaved  vrillow,  rosemary-leaved  willow,  wild  olive,  P*^imm 
nuiacki^  bird  cberry,  Acer  ginnaUiy  and  Alnus  incana. 

Ornamental  shrt^s. — ^Amnr  tamarix,  Viburnum  lantana^  Bassian  snow- 
ball, mock  orange,  Amur  barberry,  Chinese  barberry,  privet,  Lonieera 
spUmdenSj  L.  xytosteum,  L.  alberti^  climbing  honeysuckles,  Rosa  rugosoj 
and  spirsBas. 

The  station  orchard  and  vineyard,  J.  O.  Lee  {Louisiana  Stas.BuL 
No.  21j  2d  ser.yFeb.y  1893,  pp.  610-617).— A  list  is  given  of  varieties  of 
peaches,  apples,  pears,  persimmons,  and  grapes  recently  added  to  thesta- 
tion  orchard  and  vineyard,  and  notes  on  26  varieties  of  peaches,  of  which 
the  following  are  recommejided  for  northern  Louisiana:  Creueral  Jack- 
son, Oriole,  General  Lee,  Early  Bivers,  Alexander,  Newington,  Old 
Mixon  Cling,  Sylphide  Cling,  Picquett  Late,  Early  Crawford,  Stump 
the  World,  and  Pineapple.  There  are  also  notes  on  9  varieties  of  plums, 
6  of  nectarines,  3  of  Japanese  x>6rsimmons,  6  of  figs,  6  of  apples,  the 
black  apricot,  the  Augers  quince,  and  the  Dr.  Jules  Guyot  pear. 

Strawberries,  J.  S.  Eobinson  (Maryland  8ta.  Bvl.  No.  13j  June, 

1891,  pp.  10). — Tabulated  data  for  30  varieties  tested  at  the  station.  The 
10  most  productive  varieties  were  Staymen  No.  1,  Sadie,  Warfield  No. 
2,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Cling-to,  Staymen  No.  2,  Thompson  No.  7,  Van  De- 
man,  Crescent,  and  Cloud. 

Strawberries,  J.  S.  Robinson  {Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  No.  17,  June, 

1892,  pp.  252-255). — Brief  descriptive  notes  on  23  varieties  tested  by  E. 
L.  Guliek  at  Bast  New  Market,  Maryland.  The  best  varieties  were 
Acme,  Michel  Early,  Hoffman,  Bubach  No.  5,  Daisy,  May  King,  Ala- 
bama, Parker  Earle,  and  Gandy.  ^ 

Bush  fruits,  W.  B.  Alwood  {Virginia  Sta.  Bui  No.  22,  Nov.,  1892, 
pp.  103-110). — ^A  summary  of  the  results  of  tests  made  at  the  station 
since  1889.  The  following  varieties  are  recommended:  Oooseberries.— 
Downing,  Houghton,  and  Pale  Eed.  Currants. — Cherry,  Bed  Dutch, 
and  Lee  (black).  Raspberries. — Brandywine,  Cuthbert,  and  Turner- 
red  varieties;  Doolittle  and  Hilborn — ^black;  Caroline — ^yellow;  Musk- 
ingum and  Shaffer — ^purple.  '  Blaclcberries. — ^Wilson,  Ancient  Briton, 
and  Taylor.    Juneberries. — Success. 

Motes  on  pruning^  C.  Beoker  {West  Virginia  Sta.  BuL  No.  27, 
Nov.y  1892,  pp.  33-49, plates  3,  figs.  17). — Hlustrated  directions  for  prun- 
ing orchard  and  small  frxdts,  grapes,  and  shade  trees. 
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CoSparative  horticnltaral  work,  W.  F.  Massey  {Iforth  Carolina 
Sta.  Bui.  No.  89j  March  i,  1693,  pp.  46). — A  brief  report  on  experiments 
with  fertilizers  on  vegetables,  and  tests  of  fruits  at  Newbem,  North 
Carolina,  and  on  fertilizer  experiments  on  grapes  at  Southern  Pines, 
Korth  Carolina. 

DISEASES  OF  PLAHTS. 

Waltek  H.  Evans,  Editor. 

Preventive  treatment  of  some  fongons  diseases,  E.  S.  Goff  ( Wis- 
consin Sta.Bul.  No.  34 J  Jan.,  1893 j  pp.  13,  figs.  5). — Popular  descrix)tions 
are  given  and  preventive  treatment  is  recommended  for  apple  scab, 
downy  mildew  and  brown  rot  of  the  grape,  potato  blight,  and  smut  of 
wheat  and  oats.  For  the  apple  and  potato  diseases  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
recommended,  for  the  grape  diseases  Bordeaux  mixture  until  the  berries 
begin  to  "color,  after  which  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  is  advised; 
while  for  the  smut  of  wheat  and  oats  the  hot-water  treatment  is 
favored.  The  fungicides  are  prepared  according  to  standard  formulas. 
A  spraying  apparatus  is  described  and  figured,  showing  a  new  device 
to  keep  the  solution  well  stirred. 

EHTOMOLOGT. 

Experiments  with  the  tar  pan  for  leaf  hoppers  on  pasture  land, 

H. OsBORN  {Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  No.  19,  Nov.,  1892, pp.  566-571).— An  account 
of  observations  and  experiments  in  continuation  of  those  reported  in 
Bulletins  Nos.  13  and  14  of  the  station  (B.  8.  R.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  218  and 
222).  Two  pieces  of  blue  grass  pasture  land,  each  containing  about  If 
acres,  were  selected  to  test  the  advantages  of  using  the  hopper-dozer 
for  the  repression  of  leaf  hoppers.  One  lot  was  left  untreated.  Over 
the  other  lot  the  hopper-dozer,  consisting  of  a  heavy  pan  of  sheet-iron, 
8  by  3  feet,  coated  with  coal  tar,  was  dragged  June  4,  8,  9,  24,  and  25, 
and  July  7  and  20.  The  untreated  lot  furnished  pasturage  for  one 
Shorthorn  cow,  weighing  1,200  pounds,  during  103  days,  and  the  treated 
lot  for  two  cows  86  days,  equivalent  to  172  days  for  one  .cow.  This 
result  confirmed  that  of  previous  experiments  in  indicating  that  pastur- 
age may  be  increased  one-third  to  one-half  by  the  use  of  the  hopper- 
dozer. 

The  life  history  of  the  two  most  ix^jarious  species  now  being  known,  it  seems  that 
the  dozer  may  be  used  most  effectively  at  three  different  dates  throughout  the  year, 
viz,  when  the  first  brood  of  both  species  occurs  as  larvie,  from  May  25  to  June  10; 
again  from  July  15  to  25,  when  second  brood  of  debilU  is  to  be  taken ;  and  again 
about  August  10,  when  second  brood  of  inimicus  is  to  be  taken.  If  more  applications 
are  desired  they  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  catch  the  third  brood  of  larvee  as  they 
appear.  Evidently  thorough  and  successful  work  upon  the  first  brood  should  reduce 
the  necessity  for  later  operations. 

The  experience  of  the  present  year  shows  that  the  tar  pan  will  give  the  best  results 
if  used  in  t|ie  afternoon  of  a  warm  day  (perhaps  best  from  3  to  6  p.  m.),  and  when 
there  is  little  or  no  breeze.    This  is  necessary  when  grass  is  in  bloom. 
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With  regard  to  the  cost  iiiciirrod,  it  may  he  said  that  the  cost  of  sheet  iron,  which 
will  last  for  a  long  time^  is  only  $1  or  $1.50.  The  tar  used  is  scarcely  to  he  coaiit49d  an 
expense,  and  the  cost  may  he  considered  as  limited  to  the  lahor  involved.  In  oper. 
ation  two  men  have  usually  covered  the  plat  mentioned,  1}  acres,  in  about  two  hours, 
lapping  strips  so  that  the  ground  is  covered  twice.  One  man  working  alone  can 
cover  the  same  ground  in  hut  little  longer  time,  hut  needs  a  somewhat  lighter  sheet 
for  rapid  work. 

At  the  first  rate  it  cost,  counting  a  man's  services  at  $1  a  day,  ahont  20  cents  per 
acre  for  treatment. 

On  a  larger  scale  and  placing  three  or  four  such  sheets  in  line,  or  using  a  continu- 
ous sheet,  so  as  to  cover  a  strip  30  or  40  feet  wide  at  once,  four  men  could  Easily  cover 
6  acres  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of  ahout  7  cents  per  acre.  Horse  power  could  doubtless 
be  used  at  still  loss  expense,  provided  the  ground  was  smooth  enough  to  permit  the 
sheet  to  run  without  catching. 

Clover  seed  caterpillar,  H.  A.  Gossabd,  {Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  No.  19, 
Nov.,  1892^  pp.  571-589jfig.  1). — ^An  accoant  of  observations  in  1892  on 
Orapholitha  interstinctana  in  continuation  of  those  reported  in  Bulletins 
Nos.  14  and  15  of  the  station  (B.  S.  E.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  222  and  784),  to- 
gether with  a  summary  of  previous  work  on  this  insect  at  the  station 
and  elsewhere.  The  following  are  some  of  the  observations  reported 
in  1892: 

[In  1892  the  spring  hrood]  was  extremely  late  in  this  section,  and  the  first  moth 
was  taken  on  May  23,  another  May  25,  and  three  on  June  2.  It  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  June  that  the  hrood  reached  its  maximum,  though  it  disappeared  hut 
little  later  than  the  corresponding  hrood  disappeared  last  year,  the  hulk  of  each  go- 
ing during  the  last  week  of  June.  One  adult  was  ohserved  June  30,  or  six  days 
later  than  the  last  adult  of  the  same  hrood  was  seen  last  year.    *    *    * 

Observations  during  the  season  of  1892,  upon  this  hrood,  are  as  follows :  June  ^ 
eighty-seven  heads  of  clover  were  selected  at  random,  from  the  same  field  upon  which 
observations  were  made  last  year,  the  clover  having  been  cut  for  hay  the  day  before, 
June  27.  Seventy-four  heads  were,  and  apparently  had  been,  f^ee  from  the  cater- 
pillar, two  heads  had  been  doubtfully  infested,  and  eleven  heads  were  infested  at 
the  time  of  examination.  This  would  show  that  about  15  per  cent  of  the  heads 
were  iufested  this  season  at  the  time  of  cutting.  We  believe  that  this  was  a  lower 
percentage  than  the  field  actually  averaged,  and  it  certainly  does  not  represent  the 
percentage  of  damage  that  the  insect  inflicted  upon  this  cutting  as  will  be  readily 
seeu  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  habits  of  the  third  or  hibernating  brood  of 
caterpillars.  An  examination  of  stored  hay,  made  this  year,  confirmed  last  yearns 
observation  as  to  the  fate  of  the  caterpillars.  Clover  near  the  outside  of  the  maas 
may  develop  worms  that  are  nearly  mature  at  the  time  of  storing,  and  we  found  an 
empty  cocoon  in  such  a  situation,  suggesting,  but  not  proving,  that  the  moth  had 
emerged,  since  the  caterpillar  sometimes  spins  a  cocoon  for  some  time  before  pups- 
ting,  and  if  disturbed  during  the  interval,  will  take  up  its  abode  elsewhere,  leaving 
its  cocoon  empty,  as  was  thi^  one.  Ueads  of  clover  taken  from  the  interior  of  the 
pile  showed  the  dead  and  shriveled  caterpiUars  as  in  former  observations.     •    *    ' 

Examination,  July  1,  of  some  heads  of  clover  left  uncut  along  the  borders  of  the 
field,  revealed  that  the  few  moths  living  at  the  date  of  cutting,  and  perhaps  adjacent 
to  the  edge  of  the  field,  had  congregated  on  them  for  the  purpose  of  ovipositing,  sb 
many  as  seven  larva)  being  found  in  a  single  head,  and  ranging  in  size  from  the 
newly  hatched  caterpilliur  to  the  well  matured  specimen.  Hardly  a  head  eould  be 
found  in  this  situation  that  was  not  infested  with  from  three  to  five  worms.  We 
think  that  possibly  this  habit  may  be  turned  to  economic  account,  by  leaving  nar- 
row swaths  of  bloom  uncut  at  regular  intervals  through  the  field,  where  part  of 
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the  eggs  for  the  first  brood  of  oaterpillars,  and  most  of  the  eggs  for  the  second  brood, 
will  probably  be  deposited,  and  the  larvsB  can  be  destroyed  with  comparative  ease 
OS  soon  as  the  second  brood  of  moths  disapi>ear8. 

We  believe  that  if  this  is  done  the  attack  npon  the  mown  portion  of  the  field  will 
be  in  some  measure  lessened.    •    •    * 

In  1892  the  adults  of  the  second  brood  were  found  in  the  field  July  21,  and  began 
appearing  in  our  breeding  jars  Jaly  22.  They  had  probably  appeared  some  days 
before  they  were  observed,  and  we  have  no  record  of  when  they  disappeared.     •    •     • 

In  1892  a  few  fi-esli  moths  were  seen  August  24,  which  proved  to  be  the  pioneers  of 
the  tbird  brood. 

In  1891  we  thought  we  found  some  indications  of  a  tendency  of  the  moth  to  be- 
come four-brooded.  We  had  a  record  of  some  adults,  observed  October  9,  which  led 
to  this  inference.  The  observations  made  npon  the  third  brood  of  1891,  however, 
were  somewhat  disconnected,  and  we  now  believe  that  if  it  had  been  continuously 
watched  we  would  have  found  the  last  adults  observed  to  be  stragglers  of  the  third 
brood.    *    •    • 

The  present  season,  1892,  has  furnished  continuous  observation  npon  the  brood, 
which  had  not  wholly  disappeared  by  September  25.    *    *    * 

Observations  made  during  the  warmer  days  of  February,  1892,  showed  great  num- 
bers of  the  worms  to  be  apparently  dead.  No  signs  of  their  remains  could  be  discov- 
ered in  the  spring,  but  the  number  of  caterpillars  to  be  found  at  this  time  were  cer- 
tainly reduced  75  per  cent  from  the  numbers  observed  in  the  fall.    •    •    • 

April  22  the  larvse  were  fonnd  secreted  beneath  rubbish,  particularly  in  barnyard 
manure,  which  had  been  heavily  spread  over  some  parta  of  the  field.  Most  of  the 
worms  were  full  fed  at  this  date  and  pnpatetl  in  their  sheltered  retreats  without 
returning  to  the  clover  plants  to  feed.  Some  were  still  immature  and  feeding  in  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  which,  it  seems,  they  had  never  loft.  The  nv>st  carefiil  and 
diligent  searching  at  this  date  failed  to  ftnd  the  caterpillars  in  any  position  of  the 
field  except  where  it  was  heavily  manured,  and  this  was  too  remote  from  the  parts 
that  seemed  uninfested  to  admit  of  supposing  that  the  caterpillars  had  migrated  to 
it  for  protection.    *    •    * 

The  most  abundant  parasite  at  Ames  is  Miorodua  laiimnctuSf  Cress.     •    •    • 

Another  ichnenmonid  that  is  associated  with  Ch'apholitha  in  marked  numbers  and 
corresponds  with  it  very  closely  in  time  of  appearing  is  Bracon  vemonuBy  Ashm., 
which  tias  been  reared  from  Plaiynota  Bcntana  and  Eudemis  botrana  in  the  seed  cap- 
sules of  Femonia  navehoracensU  (Insect  Life,  vol.  ii,  p.  349).    •    •    • 

Plaiynota  sentana  and  Endemis  hotrana  are  not  in  our  collections,  and  while  it  is 
possible  that  they  occur  here  the  presumption  is  quite  strong  in  our  mind  that  BrO' 
con  vemonia  also  preys  upon  Grapkolitha  inieniinciana,  although  it  has  not  yet  been 
reared  from  this  host. 

Potato  stalk  weevil,  F.  A.  Sirrinb  {Iowa  8ta.  Bui  Ifo.  19 ^  N^ov.y 
189J3jPp.  589-594,  Jig.  1). — ^An  account  of  observations  on  Trichobaris 
triiwtataj  which  was  very  injurious  to  potato  vines  in  Iowa  in  1892. 
Previous  work  on  this  insect  is  reported  in  Bulletins  Nos.  11  and  12  of 
the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  332  and  719).  No  means  of  repres- 
sion are  suggested,  except  the  familiar  one  of  pulling  the  vines  as  soon 
as  they  wilt  and  burning  them. 

Biology  of  the  cattle  tick,  0.  Curtice  (Texas  8ta.  Bui.  No.  24y 
Bec.y  1892,  pp.  237-252,  plates  2}.— A  life  history  of  the  common  cattle 
tick  (Boiyphilvs  bovis,  Riley).  There  are  four  stages:  (1)  an  egg,  (2)  a 
six-legged  seed  tick,  (3)  an  eight-legged  asexual  nymph,  and  (4)  an 
eight-legged  adult.    The  adult  female  drops  from  ttie  host  and  lays 
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her  eggs  in  the  soil  or  litter  of  bam  or  pasture,  firom  which  the  young 
ticks  find  their  way  to  cattle. 

The  cattle  tick,  preventive  measures  for  fiEuriii  and  range  use, 
M.FBAN0iQ(Texa8  Sta.  Bui. No.  24,  Bee.,  1892ypp.  253-256,  fig.  i).— Cat- 
tle ticks  are  most  abundant  during  hot  dry  seasons.  They  are  found  in 
Texas  during  the  entire  year.  They  "  prefer  the  Durham  to  any  other 
breed  of  cattle,"  and  are  most  abundant  on  cattle  in  thickly  wooded 
pastures  or  where  there  is  much  underbrush  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  <^In  pastures  that  have  been  [i*ecently]  under  cultivation  and 
where  rotation  of  crops  is  practiced  ticks  are  practically  unknown.  It 
is  well  to  keep  sulphur  and  salt  in  reach  of  the  cattle.  External 
applications  of  lard  and  sulphur  and  of  lard  and  kerosene  gave  good 
results,  but  several  brands  of  sheep  dip  were  more  satisfactory. 

A  few  dairy  cows  are  easily  treated  with  mops,  brushes,  or  syringes. 

A  device  for  rapidly  spraying  range  cattle  is  described.  Its  capacity 
is  30  animals  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  per  head  for  labor  and 
material. 

FOODS— AHIHAL  PRODUCTIOH. 
E.  W.  Allkn,  Editor, 

Investigation  of  the  cattle  foods  of  California,  M.  E.  Japfa 

{California  Sta.  Bui  JVb.  100,  Feb.  12, 1893,  pp.  7).— This  is  the  first  bul- 
letin on  the  subject  of  cattle  foods  issued  by  the  station,  and  is  to  be 
followed  by  others.  It  contains  a  popular  discussion  of  the  constituents 
of  feeding  stuffs,  their  digestibility,  feeding  standards,  etc.;  and  analy- 
ses made  at  the  station  of  Lathyrus  sylvestris,  oat  hay,  alfalfa  hay,  burr 
clover,  wild  hays,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  and  linseed  meal.  Some  of 
these  analyses  are  compared  with  the  average  composition  of  American 
feeding  stuffs. 

Analyses  of  a  number  of  California-grown  feeding  stuffs  are  given 
below,  together  with  the  calculated  amounts  of  digestible  ingredients 
in  100  pounds  of  material : 

Composition  of  California  feeding  $tuff$. 


Composition. 


il 
If 


AmooDt  digestible  in 
100  pounds. 


I 


Lathynu  $ylvettri9 

(green)  

Lathynu  9ylve$tri$ 

(hay)  

Oat  hay,  first  anality . . . 
Oat  hay,  second  qaality. 

Burr  clover  hay 

Wild  ha^  (Sleocharii 

paltalrii) 

Wild  bay  {Atropii  wM- 

/omiett^ 


63.48 

10.00 
10.38 
9.80 
11.25 

U.65 

10.10 


P.  et 

8.18 

7.83 
6.75 
7.24 
6.91 


6.82 


P.et 

8.18 

20.16 
8.31 
6.57 

10.50 

5.69 
6.30 


P.et 

0.76 

24.05 
23.85 
25.75 
26.19 

22.27 

27.34 


P.eL 

13.77 

33.94 
47.91 
48.54 
44.92 

51.18 

48.44 


Lbs. 

1.63 

4.02 
2.80 
2.10 
2.23 

2.65 

2.00 


Lbt. 

6.23 

15.32 
4.74 
3.74 
5.99 

2.89 

2.65 


Lbt. 

0.98 

2.41 
1.34 
1.00 
1.29 

1.06 

0.80 


Lbt. 

6.27 

13.94 
13.83 
14.93 
U.79 

11.36 

13.04 


Lbt. 

22.06 
29.70 

saoo 

27.90 
31.73 
80.03 


Calo- 
riet. 

422 

1,070 
594 
949 
942 

000 

001 


1:  2.4 

1:  2.7 
1:  9.9 
1 .12.  7 
1:  7.1 

1:15.7 

1:17.3 
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"So  far  as  examined,  where  representative  samples  have  been  nsed, 
the  California  products  compare  quite  closely  with  those  of  the  Eastern 
States.'^ 

Composition  of  fodders  and  grains,  H.  Snybeb  {Minnesota  8ta. 
Bui.  yo.  ^j  Feb.j  1893y  pp.  43-49). — ^The  maximum,  minimum,  and 
average  composition  are  given  for  18  samples  of  wheat,  16  of  wheat 
floor,  8  of  wheat  germ,  6  of  wheat  shorts,  5  of  wheat  bran,  8  of  corn, 
silage,  5  of  corn  kernels,  4  of  corn-and-cob  meal,  4  of  barley,  6  of  oats 
and  4  of  peas,  together  with  a  single  analysis  of  flaxseed,  germ  meal, 
gluten  meal,  wild  buckwheat,  corn  stover,  corn  tops,  corn  butts,  corn 
fodder,  corn  silage,  wheat  and  oat  straw,  rape  (dried  leaves  and  whole 
plant),  and  hay  of  clover,  timothy,  millet,  alfalfa,  and  peas.  With  the 
exception  of  the  wheat,  the  grains  and  fodders  were  grown  upon  the 
experiment  station  farm  during  the  seasons  of  1891  and  1892. 

The  starch  and  dextrin  (soluble  starch)  were  separately  determined  in  each  sam- 
ple [of  wheat  and  flour].  The  flour  was  made  from  eight  of  the  eighteen  samples  of 
wheat  whose  analyses  are  reported,  and  contains  more^starch  and  less  gluten  and 
nitrogenous  matters  than  the  original  wheat.  The  small  amount  of  ether  soluble 
matter  (mainly  fat)  is  noticeable.  In  the  wheat  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  the 
gluten  to  the  starch  is  about  1  to  4;  in  the  flour  1  to  6.5. 

The  composition  of  the  wheat  germ  is  extremely  interest! ng,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
more  nitrogenous  matter  in  this  product  than  in  the  original  wheat  or  any  of  the 
other  products.  *  *  *  On  the  average  there  is  more  water  in  the  flour  and  each 
one  of  the  products  than  was  present  in  the  original  wheat.  Whether  this  is  true 
in  general  yet  remains  to  be  seen.  Wheat  starch  is  quite  hygroscopic,  and  without 
doubt  many  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  weighings  of  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  due  to 
the  differences  in  the  amounts  of  hygroscopic  moisture  present.  *  *  *  In  the 
wheat  97  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  is  in  the  form  of  gluten  and  other  albuminoids ;  in 
the  flour  98.  Practically  all  of  the  nitrogen  is  in  the  form  of  gluten  and  album!- 
noids.  This  is  not  in  accord  with  statements  found  in  many  chemical  journals  aiid 
books,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  chemical  methods  for  the  determination 
of  nitrogen  have  been  materially  improved  within  comparatively  recent  years. 

The  per  cent  of  starch  and  dextrin  in  the  wheat  ranged  from  62.4  to  nearly  68,  with 
an  average  of  about  65.  The  starch  and  gluten  make  up  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  composition  of  the  dry  organic  matter  of  the  wheat.  The  extremes  reached 
in  the  composition  of  these  wheats  were  marked  by  the  Ladoga  wheat.  It  contained 
the  most  mineral  matter,  fiber  (woody  material),  and  the  least  gluten  of  any  of  the 
wheats  examined;  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  Ladoga  flour. 

Digestion  experiments,  H.  Snydeb  {Minnesota  Sta.  BuL  No.  26^ 
Jan.j  1893 J  pp.  40). 

Sjfnopais, — ^Experiments  with  milch  cows  on  the  digestibility  of  a  ration  of  pea  silage 
and  wheat  bran,  and  with  pigs  on  the  digestibility  of  com,  shorts,  barley,  peas, 
bran,  and  various  combinations  of  these  foods.  The  value  of  the  manure  firom 
these  different  rations  is  given. 

Pea  silage  and  wheat  bran  {pp.  3-19). — ^The  peas  were  cut  while  green 
and  placed  in  a  compartment  of  a  silo,  which  was  opened  early  in 
March,  1892.  The  silage  was  sweet  and  in  good  condition,  and  was 
generally  relished  by  cows,  especially  when  mixed  with  bran,  timothy, 
or  corn.    A  ration  consisting  of  34  poands  of  pea  silage  and  12  pounds 
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of  wlieat  bran  was  fed  to  two  milch  cows  for  twenty  days  to  determine 
its  digestibility.  The  excreta  were  collected  during  the  last  five  days. 
Full  tabulated  data  are  given  from  which  the  following  summary  of 
the  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the  ration  is  deduced: 

Coeffioimts  of  digestihilUjf  found  for  pta  sUage  and  bran. 


mattor. 

AAh. 

Organic 
matter. 

Grade 
protein. 

Crr  !e 
fat. 

Cmde 
fiber. 

Nitrofen- 

free 
extnct 

Bctsa 

75.5 
76.9 

01.4 
G3.9 

77.0 
77.8 

80.6 
81.2 

79,6 
80.3 

56.9 
68.9 

810 

SuUv 

81S 

The  yield  and  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  each  cow  is  also  given. 

From  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  food  Bess  gave  10  pounds  more  milk  than 
Sully ;  but  the  108  pounds  of  milk  from  Bess  contained  less  fat  and  solids  than  tJie 
d8.5  pounds  given  by  8uUy.  SuHy's  milk,  although  10  pounds  lees,  produced  0.89 
pounds  more  fat.     *    •    * 

In  the  case  of  Bess  8.58  per  cent  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  food  was  returned  in  the 
solid  matter  of  the  milk,  while  with  Sully  9.85  per  cent  was  returned.     •     *    • 

The  per  cent  of  nitrogen  returned  by  each  cow  was  somewhat  less  than  the  amoaDt 
in  the  food.  Snll^  returned  nearly  95  per  cent,  while  Bess  returned  a  little  ovet  91 
per  cent,  indicating  that  none  of  the  vital  functions  had  been  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  muscles  of  the  body  without  due  compensation  ft'om  the  protein  of  the 
food.    Nearly  the  same  per  cent  of  ash  was  returned  by  each  oow.     »    *     • 

About  82  pounds  of  dry  matter  were  burned  up  in  the  body  of  each  oow,  eqaiva- 
lent  to  a  little  over  16  pounds  per  day.     •    •    » 

The  more  complete  digestive  work  of  Sully,  with  no  tendency  to  gain  in  ilesh  or 
retain  the  nitrogen  of  the  food,  gave  better  milk  returns  than  the  less  complete  di- 
gestive work  of  Bess,  with  a  tendency  to  gain  in  weight  and  to  retain  more  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  food.  *  *  *  Of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  food,  about  20  per  cent 
was  returned  in  the  dung,  from  20  to  25  per  cent  in  the  milk,  and  over  50  per  cent  in 
the  urine.    Nearly  all  of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  returned  in  the  dung. 

The  results  show  that  the  urine  is  of  greater  commercial  value  than  the  dnng, 
since  half  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  was  returned  in  the  urine  and  only  a  fifth  in 
the  dung.  The  nitrogen  in  the  urine  is  soluble  and  more  available  as  plant  food, 
while  the  nitrogen  in  the  dung  is  largely  insoluble,  as  the  determinations  of  albumi- 
noid nitrogen  show.  The  value  of  the  manure  depends  mainly  upon  the  nitrogen, 
and  this  is  contained  largely  in  the  urine. 

Digestion  trials  with  pi^s  (pp.  20-40). — Digestion  trials  are  reported 
with  barley,  corn,  shorts,  peas,  and  bran,  fed  separately,  and  with  ra- 
tions of  barley  and  shorts,  corn  and  shorts,  corn  and  bran,  and  peas 
and  bran.  One  pig  was  used  in  each  trial.  The  pigs  used  ranged  in 
weight  from  135  to  275  pounds.  The  data  of  the  trials,  including  anal- 
yses of  the  feeding  stuffs  fed,  are  tabulated. 
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Kindofgrmin. 

Dry 
mstter. , 

Ash. 

Ether 
extract. 

Grade 
protein. 

Grade 
fiber. 

Nitrogen- 
free 
extract. 

Albaml. 
noids. 

C«m  sad  shorts 

84.2 

89.7 
79.0 
77. « 
80.1 
74.0 
71.7 
63.7 
79.0 
89.8 
77.8 

4.15 

4.15" 

«.09 
5.39 
6.63 
2.46 

87.3 
77.6 

82.4 
89.9 
76.0 
77.7 
81.4 
71.0 
78.3 
75.8 
82.7 
88.6 
74.4 

48.3 
48.7 
48.0 
34.0 
48.7 
25.0 
30.6 
26.9 
57.6 
77.0 
89.1 

90.3 
93.9 
8&0 
85.9 
86.6 
85.5 
78,2 
56.0 
85.0 
95.0 
75.0 

81.3 

Om 

89.0 

fSkvrtm 

Barley  and  shorts 

78  9 
67.3 

77.1 

Bsrkr 

81.0 

Hhsrtfl 

C"fT«»T»d  Vmn 

70.1 
65.4 
74.5 

7a  1 

Bran 

Ptosssnd  brsn 

3.35 
4.00 
8.01 

85.0 

p«u 

90.0 

BrsB 

7a  1 

75.8 

From  these  coefficients  and  the  composition  of  the  feeding  staffs  a 
table  is  calculated  showing  the  pounds  of  digestible  food  ingredients  in 
100  pounds  of  each  of  the  materials  tested. 

Manurial  values  of  feeding  stuffs  (pp.  20-38). — From  the  data  obtained 
in  the  above  digestion  trials  with  pigs  calculations  were  made  of  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  food  consumed  by  each  animal  per  day,  together 
with  the  corresponding  values  of  the  excreta.  The  basis  used  for  the 
vahiation  was  nitrogen  17  cents,  phosphoric  acid  7  cents,  and  x>otassium 
oaude  4  cents  per  pound. 

Value  of  manure  from  pigs  on  different  foods. 


Kind  of  food. 


Food  per 
day. 


KHrogen 
retained 
in  body. 


Fertilizer 
value  of 
the  food 

con- 
somed. 


Value  of 
the  nrine 
per  day. 


Valne  of 
the  dun^ 
per  day. 


Total 

value  per 

day. 


Initial 

weight  of 

pigs. 


Barley  and  shorts 

B»loy 

Cora  and  abort*.. 

CoiTi 

Peaaaad  bran — 
Com  and  bran — 


Pounds. 

V 


I 


Per  cent 
85 
06 
00 


26 


$0,043 
.020 
.021 
.016 


$0,016 
.010 
.012 
.010 
.010 
.008 


$0,012 
.006 
.006 
.003 
.007 
.006 


$0,028 
.016 
.018 
.013 
.017 
.014 


Pounda. 
254 
275 
235 
258 
135 
141 


The  v»lae  of  tbe  manure  retained  in  one  day,  it  will  be  seen,  depends  upon  tbe 
qumiity  and  kind  of  food  and  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen  retained  in  the  body.  The 
dung  returned  from  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  barley  is  more  valuable  than  that  re- 
turned from  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  com.  The  addition  of  shorts  to  either  barley 
or  com  very  noticeably  increased  the  value  of  the  dung. 

Nitrogen  balance  (pp.  39,  40). — This  is  given  for  the  barley  and  shorts, 
shorts  and  com,  barley,  and  corn  in  a  table  showing  the  nitrogen  in  the 
food  and  in  the  excreta,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  retained  in  the  body,  the 
amount  of  digestible  protein  in  the  food,  and  the  changes  in  live  weight. 

When  no  nitrogen  was  retained  in  the  body  there  was  a  slight  loss  of  weight,  and 
when  only  a  smaU  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  retained  a  slight  gain  resulted.  An  in- 
crease in  weight  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  nitrogen  stored  up  in  the 
body.  With  about  half  a  pound  of  digestible  protein  per  day  in  the  food  the  pigs 
led  on  barleji  and  com  and  shorts  made  no  apprec^ble  gains,  but  when  the  diges- 
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tible  protein  was  increased  to  three  qnarters  of  a  ponnd  per  day,  and  th«  other  oom- 
pounds  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  the  pig  mode  a  fair  gain ;  and  when  the  amount 
was  still  further  increased  to  nearly  a  pound  per  day  the  pig  gained  19  pounds  in  a 
week.  A  little  over  half  a  pound  of  nitrogen  per  week  was  passed  in  the  urine  of 
each  animal,  and  this  occurred  whether  the  animal  was  gaining  or  losing  in  weight. 
The  amount  of  nitrogen  carried  off  in  the  dung  varied  according  to  the  amount  of 
indigestible  nitrogen  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  food.  The  nitrogen  in  the  urine  repre- 
sents nearly  all  of  the  digestible  nitrogen  of  the  food  that  was  used  in  the  body  for 
mechanical  purposes,  while  the  nitrogen  in  the  dung  represents  mainly  the  indiges- 
tible nitrogen  of  the  food. 

When  the  digestible  nitrogen  in  the  food  was  increased  above  the  amount  required 
to  maintain  the  animal  nearly  all  of  this  increase  was  stored  up  in  the  body. 

To  the  farmer  tjieso  results  mean  that  for  every  6^  pounds  of  barley  or  com  fdd  to  a 
pig  weighing  250  pounds  aboat  6  pounds  are  used  up  mechanically  in  the  body  and 
only  about  half  a  pound  goes  to  make  flesh.  The  chief  benefits  that  are  deriyed  from 
the  food  comes  from  the  small  amount  that  is  in  excess  of  that  required  for  malnte- 
naDce.  These  figures  show  how  unprofitable  it  is  to  deal  out  small  or  unbalanced 
rations  for  fattening  mature  animals  since  a  certain  amount  must  go  for  supplying 
fuel  and  doing  work,  and  nearly  all  above  this  amount  is  made  into  flesh.  It  is 
economical  to  feed  a  liberal  ration. 

Digestion  experiments,  F.  E.  Emery  and  B.  W.  Kilgobe  {N^orlh 
Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  No.  87d,  Nov.,  1892,  pp.  53). — Detailed  accounts  are 
given  of  experiments  on  the  digestibility  of  pulled  corn  fodder  (cured 
com  leaves),  crimson  clover  hay,  cowpea  vine  hay,  soja  bean  sDage, 
com  silage,  raw  cotton  seed,  roasted  cotton  seed,  and  cotton  hulls 
and  rations  of  corn  silage  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and  cotton  hulls 
and  cotton-seed  meal.  These  trials  were  with  sheep,  goats,  steers,  and 
cows.  The  animals  were  fed  in  a  preliminary  period  of  at  least  eight 
days  and  the  excreta  collected  for  six  days  following.  The  coarse  fod- 
ders were  fed  alone  and  in  quantities  to  suit  the  api>etites  of  the 
animals.  The  raw  and  roasted  cotton  seed  were  each  fed  in  connection 
with  corn  silage.  Average  samples  were  taken  of  each  feeding  stuff 
used,  and  the  analyses  of  these,  together  with  the  amounts  of  food 
eaten  and  refused  and  analyses  of  the  excreta,  formed  the  basis  for  the 
detailed  tables.  The  coeflBcients  of  digestibility  found  are  summarized 
in  the  table  below,  in  which  '^  under  the  heading  of  total  sugars  is 
presented  all  the  cold  water  extract  substances  capable  of  reducing 
Fehling's  copper  solution,  and  is  really  more  than  the  true  sugars, 
while  under  the  heading  of  starch  is  included  all  copper-reducing 
bodies  obtained  by  treating  the  residue  from  the  total  sugars  with 
150  c.  c.  of  water  and  4  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask, 
with  a  reflux  condenser,  on  a  water-bath  for  twelve  hours.  This  of 
course,  is  not  all  starch,  for  other  bodies  besides  starch  have  no  doubt 
been  converted  into  sugars,  but  duplicate  determinations  gave  fairly 
concordant  results,  showing  pretty  constant  conversion  power  of  the 
add.'^ 
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Coefficients  of  digesHbiUhf. 


Total 
dry 
mat- 
ter. 


Grade 


Crude 
pro- 
tein. 


Allm. 

mi- 

noids. 


Crade 
fat. 


Nitro- 
gen-free 
extract. 


Omde 
fiber. 


Total 
sugars. 


Starch 


Unde- 
termin- 
ed car- 

bohy- 
dratea. 


Palled  com  fodder: 

Goat 

Sheep 

Ciimaon  clover  hay : 

Goat 

Sheep 

Cownea-vine  hay: 

Sheep 

Sqja-bean  silage: 

Black  goat 

Gray  goat 

Com  silage: 

COMT 

Baw  cotton  seed : 

Cow,  first  trial.-.. 

Cow,  second  trial  . 
Boasted  cotton  seed: 

Heifer 

Steer 


Pwet. 


54.85 
56.22 


59.44 
65.00 


59.28 
59.18 


52.26 
65.79 


53.17 


69.31 
62.94 


5a  40 
53.46 


Peret, 


15.67 
11.29 


53.44 
53.65 


53.89 
36.40 


47.09 
66.34 


26.89 


48.32 
38.28 


Peret, 


68.76 
43.15 


08.52 
69.75 


65.14 
63.94 


71.81 
80.19 


34.41 


70.02 
65.68 


49.56 
44.34 


Perct. 


63.60 
41.66 


59.39 
61.06 


4a  52 
46.56 


60.06 
72.16 


28.39 


66.62 
60.49 


46.25 
42.21 


Peret, 


65.42 
60.59 


48.72 
68.96 


63.71 
4^36 


66.43 
77.80 


66.04 


87.00 
87.20 


74.95 
68.51 


Peret. 


67.08 
60.66 


69.84 
73.63 


70,61 
70.71 


45.88 
5a  16 


60.53 


49.23 
50.00 


62.99 
49.77 


Peret. 


64.27 
67.04 


42.67 
54.82 


41.24 
44.59 


47.18 
62.47 


43.17 


85.91 
65.07 


69.32 
62.61 


Peret. 


100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
100.00 


100.00 


100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
100.00 


Peret. 


63.45 
69.98 


65.66 
70.67 


61.88 
65.49 


63.23 
73.59 


65.16 


76.54 
74.73 


77.80 
7a  03 


Peret. 


42.38 
42.58 


67.85 
72.17 


71.05 
69.  (Q 


0.42 


61.43 


14.92 
27.37 


a  34 
a  62 


Cotton-seed  halls : 

Cowl 

Cow2 

Gray  goat.... 
Black  goat ... 


44.97 
35.92 
37.38 
41.02 


Average  of  four 
trials 


39.82 


21.52 

27.14 

21.90 

9.00 


24.61 


2.04 


89.33 
80.61 
8a  98 
81.59 


45.68 
40.30 
28.01 
83.51 


47.28 
27.42 
47.26 
60.70 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


50.24 
40.13 
44.37 
49.73 


88.91 
38.01 
4.01 
10.56 


19.69 


6.75 


85.13 


8a88 


43.14 


loaoo 


46.11 


23.09 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  [above],  the  sngarswere  in  all  cases  completely  digested. 
The  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the  "  andetermined  carbohydrates  "  of  corn  fodder, 
soja-bean  silage,  rations  of  raw  and  roasted  cotton  seed  and  corn  silage,  raw  and 
roasted  cotton  seed,  and  cotton  hulls  are  much  lower  than  the  corresponding  ones 
for  starch  for  the  same  fodders  and  rations,  but  with  the  remaining  fodders  and 
rations  there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  digestibility  of  starch  and  "  undeter- 
mined carbohydrates.'' 

The  coefficients  show  [pulled]  com  fodder  to  be  superior  in  feeding  value  to  timothy 
or  redtop,  and  almost  equal  to  clover  hay. 

A  ration  for  a  1,000-pound  horse  or  mule  would  be  5  or  6  bundles  of  fodder  with  21 
ears  of  com  per  day  for  light  work. 

[The  cowpea  hay  was  fVom  vines  cut  so  late]  that  the  leaves  were  fast  falling 
and  the  coarse  stems  too  ripe  for  good  hay.  •  *  •  Comparison  with  the  other 
analyses  show  this  hay  to  be  low  in  content  of  ash,  protein,  and  fat,  and  to  have  a 
greater  amount  of  crude  fiber.  *  «  «  The  animals  ate  it  nearly  as  well  as  they 
did  the  polled  com  fodder  and  the  clover  hay.  «  «  *  goja-bean  silage  has  been 
fed  in  our  stable  long  enough  to  give  assurance  of  its  value.  For  milch  cows  it  has 
seemed  to  arrest  the  natural  decline  in  yield  for  a  time,  when  fed  after  a  long  period 
on  com  silage.  This  may  have  been  partly  due  to  other  causes,  as  changes  in  grain 
fed  and  approach  of  spring.  Fed  to  a  bull  of  a  little  under  1,000  pounds  weight  for 
over  five  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  45  pounds  per  day,  the  bull  made  a  slow  but  steady 
gain  in  weight.    *    *    * 

Comparison  of  the  digestibility  of  raw  cotton  seed  with  that  of  roasted  cotton  seed 
shows  the  dry  matter,  protein,  albuminoids,  fats,  and  fiber  of  the  roasted  seed  to  be 
less  digestible,  while  the  nitrogen-firee  extract  is  more  digestible  in  the  roasted 
than  in  the  raw  seed.  The  analyses  of  raw  and  roasted  seed  reveal  little  difference 
in  the  composition  of  the  two  beyond  a  slight  increase  in  fat  and  fiber  in  roasted 
over  raw  seed  and  a  decrease  in  nitrogen-free  extract.  These  experiments  show  a 
dear  and  heavy  loss  of  digestible  material  from  roasting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in* 
entmod  coit  of  loaetlng  the  seed,    *    •    *» 
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[Considerable  variation  was  noticed  in  the  Mnoant  and  the  proportion  of  protein 
digested  from  the  cotton-seed  hulls  by  different  animals.]  This  is  mo«t  likely  due 
to  bile  compoands;  miicas,  and  other  intestinal  products  not  belonging  to  the  undi- 
gested food  residue  proper.  Extraction  of  the  feces  wi^  ether,  alcohol,  hot  water, 
and  cold  limewater  failed  to  lower  the  nitrogen  in  them.  The  coefficients  for  dry 
matter  and  nutrients  other  than  protein  make  a  first-rate  showing  for  cotton  hulls. 
A  low  protein  coefficient  would  be  expected  in  a  coarse  fodder  haying  so  wide  a 
nutritive  ratio. 

Four  trials  are  reported  on  the  digestibility  of  rations  of  com  silage 
and  cotton-seed  meal,  and  five  trials  of  mixtures  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  hulls,  containing  1  pound  of  meal  to  4,  6^  and  7  x>ound8  of  huUs, 
respectively.  Calculations  made  from  the  trials  with  mixtures  of  cot- 
ton seed  meal  and  silage  "indicate  that  the  highly  nitrogenous  cotton- 
seed meal  very  favorably  affects  the  digestibility  of  the  com  silage. 
The  total  dry  matter  of  the  combination  of  silage  and  meal  was  more 
digestible  that  silage  alone  and  meal." 

There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  digestibility  of  the  rations  of  hnlls  and 
meal  with  the  increased  addition  of  meal.  The  digestibility  of  the  dry  matter  of 
the  1  to  7  ration  was  45  per  cent,  of  the  1  to  6  ration  49  per  cent,  of  the  I  to  4  ration 
53.5  per  cent.  This  increase  here,  as  with  the  rations  of  silage  and  meal,  is  in  excess 
of  the  average  between  the  digestibility  of  hulls  alone  and  of  meal,  as  obtained 
from  the  rations  referred  to.     *    *    * 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  experiments,  that  a  still 
narrower  ration  of  cotton-seed  hulls  and  meal  could  often  be  advantageously  fed  for 
economic  production  of  beef,  milk,  or  work,  as  it  is  believed  that  a  still  larger 
amount  of  digestible  nutrients  would  thus  be  obtained  than  are  sho¥m  in  the  pre- 
ceding rations  of  hulls  and  meal. 

From  the  analyses  of  the  feeding  stuffs  given  in  the  bulletin  and  the 
coefficients  of  digestible  food  in  these  experiments,  calculations  are 
made  of  the  amounts  of  digestible  food  nutrients  in  100  pounds  of  the 
several  feeding  stuffs  and  rations. 

Comparative  digestive  power  of  sheep  and  goats^  and  of  cows  and  goats 
for  the  same  food  {pp.  48  and  49). 

The  digestion  experiments  on  com  fodder,  crimson  clover  hay,  and  oowpea-vine 
hay,  with  one  goat  and  one  sheep  on  each,  furnish  data  for  comparing  the  digestive 
powers  of  sheep  and  goats  for  these  three  fodders,  while  experiments  on  oott<m-seed 
hulls  with  two  goats  and  two  heifers  furnish  data  for  making  like  comparisons  for 
goats  and  cows.  Combining  the  coefficients  for  the  sheep  and  cows  for  the  four  fod- 
ders, we  have  data  for  comparing  the  digestive  powers  of  sheep  and  cows  with  goats 
for  the  four  fodders.  There  is  practically  no  difference  in  the  amounts  of  dry  matter 
digested  by  goats  and  sheep  and  by  goats  and  cows  from  these  fodders.  Making 
comparison,  however,  of  the  goats  and  sheep  on  the  individual  nutrients,  the  goats 
digested  more  protein,  practically  the  same  amount  of  fats,  and  less  nitrogen-free 
extract  and  fiber  than  the  sheep.  In  comparison  with  the  cows  on  cotton-seed  huUs, 
the  goats  digested,  on  an  average,  less  protein,  practicaUy  an  equal  amount  of  fats, 
less  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  more  fiber. 

Feeding  silage  vs.  dried  food,  J.  W.  Sanbobn  ( Utah  8ta.  Bui.  No. 
19^  Oct.j  1892j  pp.  11). — A  comparison  is  given  of  corn  silage  and  field- 
cured  com  fodder  for  steers  and  sheep,  and  of  grain  alone  vs.  grain  and 
silage  for  pigs.  The  silage  and  corn  fodder  were  made  from  the  same 
field  of  corn.    The  com  fodder  stood  in  the  field  ten  to  seventeen  days. 
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'^  It  was  placed  in  the  bam  too  quickly  and  went  throngh  the  heating 
process.'' 

Lots  of  three  steers  each  were  fed  dry  corn  fodder,  dry  hay,  and  si- 
lage, respectively.  From  December  23  to  April  4  the  lot  on  hay  gained 
200  pounds,  the  lot  on  com  fodder  46  pounds,  and  the  lot  on  silage  109 
pounds.  The  dressed  weight  of  the  lots  fed  on  com  fodder  and  silage  were 
nearly  equal.  Analyses  of  the  carcasses  showed  that  the  silage-fed  lot 
contained  slightly  less  water  than  the  other. 

Two  lots  of  sheep  of  three  each  were  fed  from  December  21  to  April 
4.  The  gains  were  small,  averaging  12  pounds  per  sheep  for  the  lot  on 
silage  and  16^  pounds  for  the  lot  on  corn  fodder.  <<  In  flesh  the  silage-fed 
lot  contained  11  per  cent  more  water  and  11.2  per  cent  less  fat." 

In  the  trial  with  pigs  one  lot  was  fed  all  it  would  eat  of  the  grain 
ration  of  oats,  peas,  barley,  and  wheat,  and  the  other  a  restricted  grain 
ration  with  silage.  The  first  lot  received  more  than  twice  as  much  grain 
as  the  latter.  The  amount  of  dry  matter  eaten  in  the  trial  (December 
22  to  April  8)  was  1,009  pounds  for  the  lot  on  grain  alone,  and  648  pounds 
for  the  lot  on  grain  and  silage.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  lot 
fed  grain  ad  libitum  made  somewhat  the  larger  gain. 

The  author  believes  that  "  the  balance  of  results  are  against  silage, 
even  when  compared  with  heated  air-dried  com  fodder.'^ 

Calf  feeding,  O.  T.  Cubtiss  {Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  Ko.  19 j  Nov.j  1892ypp. 
614^17). 

8ynop8%s, — Linseed  meal,  ground  oats,  and  a  mixture  of  com  meal  and  ground  flax- 
seed were  compared  as  supplements  to  separator  skim  milk.  Like  amounts  of 
grain  were  fed  to  all.  The  gain  was  largest  and  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain 
least  with  the  mixture  of  com  meal  and  flax  meal.  , 

Six  heifer  calves,  3  Holsteins  and  3  Shorthorns,  were  fed  in  lots  of 
two  each  from  June  14  to  August  13  the  following  rations:  Lot  1,  lin- 
seed meal  and  skim  milk^  lot  2,  ground  oats  and  skim  milk;  and  lot  3, 
a  mixture  of  nine  parts  corn  meal  and  one  part  ground  flaxseed,  and 
skim  milk.  The  grain  was  gradually  increased  from  1  pound  per  head 
at  first  to  2  pounds.  The  milk  was  separated  in  a  Baby  separator  and 
the  skim  milk  fed  while  warm.  Each  calf  had  20  pounds  of  skim  milk 
per  day.  They  were  in  a  pasture  the  early  part  of  the  trial  and  later 
received  green  peas  and  oat  forage.  They  ranged  in  weight  from  132 
to  223  i)ounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  The  results  for  the  60  days 
are  as  follows: 


Oain  in  weight  and  food  eaten  hy  calves. 

Toi«! 
gain. 

Coat  of 

food  per 

pound  of 

gain. 

Digestible  nutriento  in  food. 

Protein. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Fat. 

Nutritive 
ratio. 

Lot  2:  Groand  oats  and  skim  milk 

Lot  3:  Com  meal,  ground  flax,  and  skim 
milk....... 

PaundB. 
128 
1551 

Centi. 
5.4 
4.4 

3.0 

Pound9. 
72.60 
52.14 

52.02 

Pounds. 
97.6 
106.8 

118.5 

Pounds. 
2.1 
4.9 

7.9 

1:  1.4 
1:  1.8 

1:  2.7 
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The  cost  of  food  is  based  on  the  following  prices:  Linseed  meal  IJ 
cents,  ground  oat^  1  cent,  corn  meal  i  cent,  and  ground  flax  1  cent  per 
pound,  and  skim  milk  15  cents  per  100  pounds. 

**The  protein  of  these  rations  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  control- 
ling factor  in  determining  gain.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  greater 
influence  exerted  by  fat  and  carbohydrates,  a  principle  in  feeding  that 
I  believe  always  prevails  where  protein  is  fed  in  excess  as  in  quite  nar- 
row rations.'^ 

The  nutritive  ratios  given  are  all  very  much  narrower  than  those 
generally  recommended  for  cattle  at  this  stage  of  growth.  Evidently 
the  pasture  grass  and  oat  and  pea  forage  was  not  taken  into  account 
in  calculating  the  nutritive  ratio. 

Rations  for  dairy  cows,  F.  W.  Woll,  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  No.  33, 
Oct.,  1892,  pp.  22). — ^The  basis  of  this  bulletin  is  the  reports  received 
from  sixteen  farmers  and  dairymen  in  the  State  in  reply  to  a  circular 
letter  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1892,  asking  for  information  as  to  the 
rations  fed  to  dairy  cows  during  the  preceding  winter.  The  object  was 
to  find  out  what  rations  were  being  fed  by  successful  farmers,  and  what, 
if  any,  improvements  could  be  made  in  them.  These  rations  are  given 
in  detail,  and  calculations  based  on  the  average  composition  and  cost 
of  the  feeding  stufils  in  the  State  are  made  of  the  digestible  nutritive 
ingredients  furnished  by  each,  and  the  cost  of  the  ration  per  day.  The 
rations  are  also  compared  with  the  standards  of  Wolff  and  Kiihn«  A 
summary  of  15  of  these  rations  is  given,  as  follows: 

Components  of  rations  for  milch  cows  fed  hp  fifteen  Wisconsin  dairymen. 


Feeding  stuff. 

L 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

vni. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

Xll. 

xin. 

xrv 

KY, 

Clover  silage .---.. 

30 

Lbt. 
27 

Lbi. 
40 

50 

Tjbs. 
50 

Lbi. 
35 

Lbi. 
30 

Lb». 
45 

Lbt. 
60 

Lbt, 

Lbif. 
30 

Lbt. 
32 
22 

it 

Lbt. 

Lbt. 
25 

Lbt. 
35 

Clover  hay ........ 

6 

5i 

5 
5 



5 

5 

g 

Timothy  6ay 

7 

15 

3 

Mixed  hay 

MffT^h  hny 

H 

10 

& 

11 

10 

Fodder  com. . ..... 

8 

16 

Com  stalks 

13 

20 

iBarley  straw 

IH 

Oat  straw 

i' 

4 
4 

""s 

6 

Wheat  bran  

10 

4i 

3 

24 

4 

3J 

6 

H 

"i' 

H 

Wheat  middlings . . 

Com  meal 

3 

8 

Com-and-oob  meal 

5 

5 

Oats 

H 

2 

3 

3 

H 

4 
8 

2* 

^ 

Cotton-seed  meal.. 

Linseed  meal 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

i 

3 

ai 

Halt  sprouts 

Pea  meid 

. 

1 

Cost  of  ration,  centa 

17.7 

14.6 

15.2 

10.4 

14.0 

11.9 

15.1 

14.2 

16.5 

14.8 

18.9 

19.1 

11.0 

13.4 

15.1 
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^ 

8  . 

6 

o'S 

\^ 

w 

Z 

o 

M 

^ 

I 

60 

II 

27 

ni 

17 

IV 

18 

V 

30 

VI 

16 

VII 

29 

vin 

45 

IX 

81 

X 

8 

XI 

28 

XII 

30 

XIII 

7 

XIV 

49 

XV 

26 

Breed. 


Shorthorns  and  Ked 

PoWb 

Grade  Jerseye* 

Gaemseys 

HoUteins 

Holfltcins 

Grade  JerseysJ 

Grade  Jemeys  and 

natives 

Jerseys   and  grade 

Jersevs 

Grade  Jerseys 

Shorthorns 

Jerseys 

Guernseys 

Jerseys  and  natives. 
Holstoins  and  grade 

Holsteins 

Jerseys 


Average  for  15  herds 

Standard   ration   according   to 
Kiihn  


Standard  ration   according   to 
Wolff «... 


9^  . 

5 


Lbs. 
19.61 
27.59 
22.64 
25.18 
27.  J2 
28.00 

29.96 

29.00 
34.81 
26.29 
25.85 
24.50 
22.47 

25.29 
24.00 


26.09 
20-33. 5§ 
24. 


Digestible  matter. 


Protein 

(N  X 
6.25.) 


Carbo- 
hy- 
drates. 


Lb9. 
1.80 
2.09 
2.46 
2.11 
1.79 
3.39 

2.22 

2.97 
2.64 
1.33 
1.80 
2.87 
1.75 

1.77 
2.28 


2.22 

1.5-2.411 

2.5 


Lbt. 
10.66 
14.45 
11.26 
13.58 
12.49 
15.14 

15.12 

14.83 
18.82 
13.50 
14.70 
11.56 
12.06 

13.54 
11.99 


Fat. 


13.58 

12.14 

12.5 


Lbi. 
0.70 
0.75 
0.76 
0.79 
0.70 
0.96 

0.76 

0.96 
1.03 
0.46 
0.75 
0.96 
0.57 

0.61 

0.78 


0.76 
0.4-0.7 
0.4 


Total 


Lb9. 
13.16 
17.29 
14  48 
16.18 
14. 9B 
19.49 

18.10 

18.76 
22.49 
15.29 
17.25 
15.39 
14.38 

16k  92 
15.05 


16.66 

13.9-17.1 

16.4 


Nu- 
tritive 
ratio. 


Milk. 


1:6.9 
1:7.7 
1:5.3 
1:7.3 
1:7.8 
1:4.8 

1:7.6 

1:5.7 
1:8.0 
1:10.9 
1:9.1 
1:4.8 
1:7.6 

1:8.4 
1:6.0 


Annual 
product 
per  cow. 


Lb9. 

6.000 
5,500 
6,143 
(t) 
7,000 


1:6.9 

1:5.6-8.0 

1:6.4 


4,000 


7,500 
4,500 


6,806 


But- 


Lb$. 


17.7 
320  13.7 
....;  15.2 
....19.4 
300  14.6 
300   15.3 

aoo'  15.1 


175, 
350 


14.2 
16.5 
14.8 
13.9 


400   19.1 
210   11.0 


13.4 
15.1 


291 


15.3 


*  Average  of  two  rations. 
1 6,000-16,000  pounds. 
t  Average  of  rour  rations. 


h  Total  dry  matter. 
ll  Albuminoids. 


A  study  of  the  above  tables  will  disclose  many  points  of  interest  to  tbe  student  of 
cattle  feeding.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cost  of  the  ration  for  a  cow  in  Wisconsin 
ranges  between  11.0  and  19.4  cents,  and  the  average  cost  is  15.3  cents;  this  may  be 
taken  to  represent  what  it  costs  to  keep  a  good  cow  a  day  under  our  conditions^ 
when  she  is  in  full  flow  of  milk  and  receiving  a  full  ration. 

The  cost  of  the  feeding  stuffs  stated  makes  no  allowance  for  the  value 
of  manurial  ingredients. 

A  comparison  is  made  between  the  average  composition  of  these  fif- 
teen rations  and  that  of  eight  rations  reported  by  the.  New  York  State 
Station  (Eeport  for  1889,  p.  91;  E.  S.  B.,  vol.  i,  p.  226),  and  one  ration 
reported  by  the  Connecticut  State  Station  (Eeport  for  1891,  p.  99;  E.  S. 
B.,  vol.  ni,  p.  764.) 

In  all  three  cases  there  is  a  very  striking  similarity  between  the  rations,  and 
although  there  are  some  differences  for  the  herds  within  each  State,  the  average 
rations  fed  in  each  of  the  three  States  are  practically  the  same.  This  means  that, 
under  conditions  existing  in  our  country,  practical  business  farmers,  with  the  ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents  before  them,  and  with  no  scientific  hobby  of  any  kind  as 
their  guide,  have  found  that  a  cow  ought  to  receive  such  daily  rations  as  wiU  con- 
tain about  2.2  pounds  digestible  protein,  13.3  pounds  digestible  carbohydrates, 
and  8  pounds  digestible  fat,  in  order  to  produce  a  large  flow  of  milk  at  the  most 
profit;  such  rations  will  have  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1 : 6.9. 

It  would  appear  then  that  our  cows  need  less  protein  and  more  carbohydrates  and 
fat  in  their  ration  than  is  recommended  by  Wolff. 

22004— No.  9 4 
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In  conclusion,  the  author  gives  formulas  for  six  rations  calculated  to 
furnish  digestible  nutrients  in  the  amounts  stated  in  the  above  aver- 
ages. 

The  teachings  of  the  huHetin  may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows:  Keep  only  cows 
that  respond  to  good  feeding;  feed  liberally,  but  not  to  waste;  select  sach feeding 
stuffs  as  will  supply  a  fair  quantity  of  protein;  raise  and  feed  more  oats  and  clover; 
use  bran,  shorts,  and  oil  meal  whenever  needed  and  when  obtainable  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

EzperimentB  in  feeding  buttermilk  to  pigs,  D.  A.  Kent  and  O. 

0.  Van  Houtbn  (Iowa  8ta.  Bui,  No.  19^  Nov.^  1892^  pp.  618^21). 

Synap9i$, — ^A  comparison  of  chum  washings  with  buttermilk  and  of  soaked  com  with 
shelled  corn,  and  com  ad  lihiium.  The  buttermilk  proved  decidedly  superior  to 
the  chum  washings,  and  com  ad  libitum  gave  better  gains  than  2  pounds  of  soaked 
com  or  4  pounds  of  shelled  com. 

Four  lots  of  three  pigs  each,  averaging  fipom  200  to  265  pounds  i>er 
pig  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  were  fed  to  compare  soaked  com,  a 
limited  amount  of  shelled  corn,  com  ad  libitumy  and  no  corn,  and  also  to 
compare  washings  of  the  creamery  churn  with  buttermilk.  In  the  first 
period  of  twenty  days  one  lot  received  chum  washings  alone,  and  the 
other  three  lots  received,  in  addition  to  the  churn  washings,  2  pounds  of 
soaked  com,  4  pounds  of  shelled  com,  or  com  ad  libitum.  The  pigs  on 
churn  washings  alone  lost  one-half  pound  per  day  each.  The  others  all 
gained  from  one-half  to  IJ  pounds  per  day,  the  largest  gain  being  by 
the  lot  on  corn  ad  libitum. 

In  asecond  period  immediately  folio  wing  and  lasting  about  two  months, 
the  food  was  the  same  for  all  the  lots  except  that  buttermilk  was  fed  in 
place  of  chum  wash  water.  The  lot  on  buttermilk  alone  gained  well  at 
first,  but  lost  later  on.  As  before,  the  lot  fed  com  ad  libitum  made  the 
largest  gain,  followed  by  the  lot  fed  4  pounds  of  shelled  com. 

In  a  third  period  of  forty-eight  days,  the  lot  which  had  previously 
received  no  corn  was  given  ear  corn  and  buttermilk  ad  libitum.  They 
increased  rapidly  in  weight,  especially  the  first  month. 

Feeding  ezperiments  with  horses,  E.  B.  Yoobhees  and  L.  A« 
VooBHEES  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  No.  92^  Feb.^  1893^  pp.  28). 

Synopsis, — ^A  comparison  is  given  of  dried  brewers'  grains  and  oats,  pound  for  ponnd, 
for  work  horses.  The  trial  was  made  on  eight  horses  heavily  worked  daring  sum- 
mer. The  results,  as  shown  by  the  weight  and  the  general  condition  of  the  ani- 
mals, indicated  that  the  brewers'  grains  were  fully  equal  to  the  oats,  pound  for 
pound.  The  cost  of  the  brewers'  grains  was  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
oats,  so  that  by  substituting  them,  the  cost  of  the  daily  ration  was  diminished 
about  5  cents  per  day  per  animal.  Data  on  the  composition  of  the  rations,  on 
the  methods  of  drying  brewers'  grains,  and  on  the  output  of  brewers'  grains  are 
given. 

"In  1890  a  number  of  farmers  of  the  State,  acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  station,  substituted  dried  brewers'  grains  for  oats  in  a  ration 
for  work  horses.    The  dried  grains  were  cheaper^  pound  for  pound, 
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than  the  oats,  aod  being  richer  in  the  valuable  nutrients,  protein  and 
fat,  permitted  of  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  ration. 
The  work  performed  by  the  animals  was  quite  as  great,  and  their 
health  and  vigor  quite  as  good,  as  when  oats  constituted  the  main  part 
of  the  ration." 

To  further  study  the  relative  values  of  oats  and  dried  brewers'  grains 
for  work  horses  an  experiment  was  made  in  cooperation  with  the  city 
horse  railway  on  eight  horses  which  were  found,  on  examination  by  a 
veterinarian,  to  be  sound  and  in  vigorous  health.  These  were  divided 
as  nearly  as  possible  into  two  equal  lots.  Beginning  June  12  the 
horses  in  lot  1  received  a  ration  containing  dried  brewers'  grains,  and 
lot  2  a  similar  ration  containing  oats.  August  12  the  rations  were 
reversed,  and  September  11  both  lots  were  fed  a  like  ration  consisting 
of  oats,  ground  corn,  and  oats  and  hay.  This  was  continued  until 
October  1,  when  lot  1  was  placed  upon  the  dried  brewers'  grain  ration, 
and  lot  2  on  the  oats  ration,  and  so  fed  until  the  close  of  the  month. 

The  grain  mixtures  consisted  of  2  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  4  pounds  ot 
bulled  com,  and  8  pounds  of  oats  or  dried  brewers'  grains.  Like  quan* 
tities  of  hay  were  fed  with  each  ration.  The  two  heavier  horses  in 
each  lot  were  given  15  pounds  of  food,  and  the  others  13^  pounds  each 
per  day.  The  rations  were  weighed  out  by  an  employee  of  the  station. 
The  constituents  in  the  daily  rations  (15  pounds)  were  as  follows: 


Composition  of  daily  ration$  of  horses. 


Protein. 


Fat. 


Carbo- 
hydrates 


Nntritive 
ratio. 


Dried  brewen*  grains  ration. 
Oats  ration 


Pounds. 
2.57 
1.76 


Pound*. 
0.58 
0.57 


Pounds. 
0.85 
10.17 


1:4.4 
1:6.6 


The  dried  brewers'  grains  ration  was,  therefore,  the  richer  in  protein, 
containing  46  per  cent  more  protein  than  the  oats  ration.  This  ration 
contained  13  pounds  and  the  oats  ration  12.5  pounds  of  digestible  dry 
matter. 

The  work  performed  by  the  horses  was  practically  identical,  consisting 
of  at  least  four  trips  of  about  6  miles  each  daily,  although  on  some 
days  the  trips  were  increased  to  five  and  sometimes  six,  but  in  all  such 
cases  the  food  of  the  horses  in  the  experiment  was  increased  propor- 
tionately. 

The  analyses  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used  and  the  live  weights  are  fully 
tabulated.  A  summary  of  the  gains  and  losses  for  each  animal  for  each 
period  is  given  as  follows: 
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Changes  in  live  weight  of  horeet  hg  periods. 


Periods. 

Lot. 

Food. 

Gain  (+)  or  loss  (-)  in  weight 
during  period. 

Average 
gain(  +  ) 
or  U»a 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

Ko.3. 

No.  4. 

July  12- Aug.  11.. 

2 

1 
2 

o»t« 

Pounds. 

—15 

0 

-35 
-40 

+80 
+60 

Pounds. 

—  15 

0 
-10 
+  50 

0 

—  50 
+  30 
+115 

Pounds. 
-10 

+S 

±i 
—45 

-20 
+80 
+40 

Pounds. 
+15 
+40 
—15 
-15 
0 
+  5 
+50 
+40 

Pound*. 

—  6.K 
+  22.50 

Aug.12-Sept.ll  . 
8eptl2-Sept.90.. 

Oats    

+  15  00 

Dried  brewers' grains 

Stable  ration* 

+  2.50 
—90. 00 

Stable  ration* 

— 38.S 

0ct.l-0ct31....v 

Dried  brewers'  grains 

Oats 

+60.00 
+46.71 

*  Oats,  ground  com,  and  oats  and  hay. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  indicate  that  (1)  in  both  rations  the  nutrients  fur- 
nished were  sufficient  to  maintain  the  weight  of  the  animals  under  average  work; 
(2)  on  the  whole,  a  pound  of  dried  brewers'  grains  was  quite  as  useful  as  a  pound  of 
oats  in  a  ration  for  work-horses ;  (3)  rations  which  contained  at  least  as  much  of  fat 
and  protein,  but  less  of  carbohydrates  than  the  standard,  maintained  and  even  in- 
creased the  weight  of  the  animals;  and  (4)  a  ration  that  contained  less  fat  and  pro- 
tein but  more  of  carbohydrates  than  either  of  the  others  [stable  ration]  resulted  in 
a  decrease  in  weight. 

There  was  evidently  a  waste  Qf  protein  in  the  dried  brewers'  grains  ration,  Binee 
the  oats  ration,  containing  30  per  cent  less  protein  but  practically  the  same  fat  and 
carboLydrates,  gave  relatively  as  good  results. 

At  the  close  of  the  experiment  the  veterinarian  rei)orted  as  follows: 
"  I  have  watched  the  horses  closely  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  experiment  and  have  failed  to  discover  any  ill  effects  from  the  use 
of  dried  brewers'  grains.  The  horses  fed  the  grains  have  been  as 
healthy  as  I  have  ever  known  them  to  be." 

Economy  of  the  dried  brewers^  grains  ration  (pp.  14-18). — The  cost  p^ 
ton  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used  in  the  above  experiment  was  as  follows: 
Hay,  $18;  wheat  bran,  $22;  corn,  $22;  oats,  $30,  and  dried  brewers' 
grains,  $18.  The  cost  per  day  of  the  dried  brewers'  grains  ration  was 
19.4  cents,  and  of  the  oats  ration  24.3  cents  per  horse. 

The  substitution  of  dried  brewers'  grains  for  oats  resulted  not  only  in  a  mainte- 
nance of  the  weight  of  the  animals  under  equivalent  work,  but  in  a  saving  of  4.9  cents 
per  day  per  horse,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  ration.  This  saving,  though  ap- 
pearing small  in  itself,  means  considerable  in  the  aggregate;  if  applied  to  the  forty 
horses  at  the  car  stables,  it  would  represent  a  saving  of  $1.96  per  day,  or  over  $700 
per  year,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  capital  of  $12,000.    «    «    • 

Another  point  which  should  be  regarded,  especially  by  farmers  who  make  the  ex- 
change, is  the  relative  content  and  value  of  the  fertilizer  constituents  contained  in 
these  feeds.  A  ton  of  oats  sold  from  the  farm  carries  away,  on  an  average,  37  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  15  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  12  of  potash.  A  ton  of  dried  brewers'  grains 
will  bring  to  the  farm  77  pounds  of  nitrogen,  19  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  2 
pounds  of  potash;  a  gain  to  the  farm,  by  the  exchange,  of  40  pounds  of  nitrojgen  and 
4  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  loss  of  10  pounds  of  potash,  or  a  net  gain  of  $6.19  on  the 
basis  of  their  fertilizing  values.  The  gain  would  be  proportionately  the  same  if  the 
feeds  were  used  on  the  farm,  since  under  uniform  conditions  of  feeding  the  same 
relative  amounts  of  the  constituents  would  be  retained  in  the  manure.  At  the  same 
cost  per  ton  for  the  two  feeds,  therefore,  there  would  be  a  considerable  gain  in  fer- 
tility by  a  pound-for-pound  substitution  of  the  dried  brewers'  grains  for  the  oata. 
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The  rations  commonly  fed  to  workhorses  by  farmers  and  in  Govern- 
ment work  are  cited  and  criticised.  "  They  are  too  rich  in  carbohy- 
drates, and  in  their  preparation  the  character  and  composition  of  the 
grains  used  are  disregarded,  thus  giving  widely  different  proportions  of 
the  various  nutrients  for  the  same  work.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  what  are 
regarded  as  the  best  rations  the  fat  approaches  0.6  of  a  pound,  and  the 
protein  1.8  pounds  per  day,  while  the  carbohydrates  range  from  10.17 
to  14.68  pounds." 

Formulas  for  four  different  rations  are  given,  together  with  the 
amounts  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  which  they  contained. 

Composition  of  wet  an^  dried  brewersKgrains  and  methods  of  drying 
{pp.  18-27). — ^Analyses  are  given  of  a  number  of  samples  of  wet  and 
dried  brewers'  grains  collected  from  different  sources,  and  of  the  liquid 
expressed  from  the  wet  grains.  In  tlie  dried  grains  exaipined  the  water 
varied  from  8  to  nearly  12  per  cent,  the  protein  from  18.7  to  26  per  cent, 
and  the  fat  from  5.6  to  7.4  per  cent;  but  the  difference  in  composition 
is  believed  to  be  due  to  differences  in  the  raw  material  rather  than  to 
differences  in  the  methods  of  drying. 

"  By  the  operation  of  pressing,  100  pounds  of  wet  grains,  containing 
on  the  average  24.79  pounds  of  solid  matter  and  75.21  pounds  of  water, 
was  reduced  to  57  pounds,  consisting  of  23.51  pounds  of  solid  matter  and 
but  33.49  pounds  of  water;  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  pomace  was  con- 
tained 95  per  cent  of  the  total  dry  matter,  associated  with  less  than 
one-half  (44.5  per  cent)  of  the  water  originally  in  the  grains.  The 
liquor,  therefore,  contained  the  losses,  consisting  of  1.28  pounds  of 
matter  dissolved  or  suspended  in  41.72  pounds  of  water .'^ 

The  solids  in  solution  were  found  to  consist  largely  of  the  more  soluble 
ingredients,  as  sugar,  non-albuminoids,  and  potash.  The  loss,  however, 
is  not  considered  significant,  as  it  does  not  diminish  the  vidue  of  the 
grains. 

Estimated  output  of  dri^d  brewer^  grains  {pp.  27^  28). — ^There  are  at 
present  four  different  plants  engaged  in  drying  the  grains  from  eastern 
breweiies.  These  all  employ  different  processes,  though,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  resultant^products  do  not  differ  widely  in  chemical  com- 
position. The  total  calculated  capacity  of  these  plants  aggregates  about 
15,000  tons  of  dried  grains  annually.  Their  actual  production  for  the 
past  year,  however,  has  been  very  much  less,  probably  not  more  than 
6,000  tons.  It  is  believed  that  this  output  will  be  largely  increased 
before  long,  as  works  are  being  extended  and  new  plants  erected. 

The  production  of  capons,  S.  Gushman  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui. 
No.  20j  Dec,  1892^  pp.  40^  Jigs.  23. — ^To  investigate  the  claims  made  for 
caponizing,  the  author  made  quite  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  subject, 
including  experiments  on  fowls  at  the  station,  and  reports  the  results 
in  the  present  bulletin.  The  large  establishments  near  Philadelphia 
and  in  New  York  where  caponizing  is  i)raeticed  were  visited,  and  the 
operation  learned  from  exx)eriments.    In  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
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o)>erator  the  operation  is  very  rapid,  the  loss  of  fowls  fix>iii  death  id 
small,  and  the  ^^ slips''  few.  In  the  localities  visited  the  operation  is 
largely  performed  by  experts  who  make  it  their  business  for  the  seasoii 
and  drive  about  the  locality.  An  appointment  is  made  for  their  visits 
and  the  fowls  to  be  operated  upon  are  confined  and  fasted  for  aboat 
48  hoars. 

One  operator  visited  caponized  28,000  birds  the  pitet  season.  A  fre- 
quent charge,  where  the  distance  is  not  too  great,  is  A  cents  per  head. 

To  be  in  demand,  season  after  season,  a  man  mast  kill  few  birds  during  the  oi>era- 
tion,  and  there  sbould  be  few  slips  or  imperfect  capons  among  them.  A  rapid  oper- 
ator constantly  at  the  work  makes  less  slips  than  a  more  careful  man  who  does  not 
keep  in  practice^  while  the  quicker  it  is  done  the  less  trying  it  is  to  the  bird.  Maoy 
in  that  section  [Burlington  and  Cumberland  Counties,  Kew  Jersey]  who  are  akillful 
operators,  but  do  not  foUow  the  business  and  get  out  of  practice,  find  it  cheaper  to 
pay  the  professional  his  smaU  fee  than  to  do  it  themselves. 

'the  author  describes  five  separate  experiments  in  caponizing  various 
breeds  of  cockerels.  Fowls  weighing  2  to  2^  pounds  were  taken  for 
the  operation. 

Of  the  80  caponized  on  the  place  the  first  season  (1891),  there  were  5  lost,  as 
follows:  Of  the  first  four,  1;  of  the  next  eleven,  none;  of  the  next  three,  2 
(Laugshan,  too  large  and  tough);  of  the  next  six,  none;  of  the  next  four,  none; 
and  of  the  52  cut  by  myself  and  the  students,  none  at  the  time  of  operation,  although 
two  died  afterward  from  the  wound  not  having  properly  healed.  The  52  were  cross- 
breed birds  having  considerable  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyandoi  blood.  They  were 
of  medium  size  and  became  fit  for  market  in  shorter  time  than  those  with  which 
the  experiments  were  performed.    They  were  not  weighed  during  growth. 

During  the  past  season  experiments  in  this  line  have  been  continued.  About  100 
birds  have  been  operated  upon.  Dorkings,  Brahmae,  Houdans  and  their  crosses 
have  been  very  satisfactory  material  for  the  operating  table,  while  Indian  Qamea 
and  their  crosses  have  been  more  difiicult  to  do.  Some  Plymouth  Rock  stock  is 
hard  to  caponize,  their  thighs  being  close  against  the  ribs  and  so  near  the  place 
where  the  opening  should  be  made  that  it  is  hard  to  do  the  work  without  laming 
the  bird. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  author's  studies: 

Caponizing  was  easily  learned  and  successfully  performed  by  following  book 
directions,  but  more  quickly  and  satisfactorily  by  witnessing  the  operation. 

Birds  apparently  sufiered  but  little  pain  &om  the  operation  and  the  per  cent  of 
loss  was  small. 

Birds  thus  changed  grew  larger  in  frame,  matured  later,  became  quiet  and  con- 
tented, did  not  crow  or  fight,  and  their  flesh  remained  soft  and  tender. 

Those  weighing  2  pounds  or  less  were  most  easily  and  safely  caponized,  but  the 
larger  the  birds,  provided  they  had  not  commenced  to  crow  and  their  combs  had 
not  developed,  the  more  quickly  they  recovered. 

The  only  birds  that  died  under  the  operation  were  those  that  had  developed 
combs. 

The  old  Chinese  tools,  when  their  use  was  understood,  were  found  most  satis- 
factory of  all. 

Of  the  Brahma-Cochin  cross,  it  was  seven  months  before  the  capons  equaled  the 
uncastrated  birds  in  weight,  and  they  did  not  average  one  pound  heavier  in  ten 
mouths. 
.  The  Langshan  rooster,  although  weighing  but  one-sixth  of  a  pound  more  than  the 
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Langshan  capon  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  kept  ahead  in  weight  for 
seven  months. 

The  Plymouth  Book  capon  equaled  the  roosters  in  weight  in  less  than  two  months 
and  gained  on  them  the  rest  of  the  season,  hat  did  not  average  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  heavier  at  any  time. 

The  Indian  Game  capons  were  five  months  in  catching  up  with  the  roosters,  and 
were  not  a  quarter  of  a  ponnd  heavier  eight  months  after  the  operation. 

The  Brahma  Cochins  gained  the  least  during  the  first  year,  but  made  the  largest 
and  heaviest  birds  at  eighteen  months. 

The  Langshan  was  less  affected  by  the  operation,  but  was  larger  at  the  time  it 
was  performed. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  recovered  less  readily,  but  they  were  operated  upon  when 
the  weather  was  warmer,  fifteen  days  h^ter  than  the  Langshan. 

Indian  Games  and  their  crosses  were  harder  to  do  and  should  be  taken  when 
younger. 

These  experiments  show  less  gain  in  weight  as  the  result  of  caponizing  than  we 
were  led  to  expect  by  published  accounts.  The  tender  flesh  and  the  ability  to 
quickly  take  on  fat  seemed  to  be  the  only  gain  of  importance. 

During  the  exhibition  of  the  Rhode  Island  Poultry  Association,  the  ten  Brahma 
Cochin  capons  and  the  five  Plymouth  Rock  capons  gained,  while  the  roosters  of  each 
lot  lost  in  weight.  The  Plymouth  Rock  capons  made  the  greater  gain,  while  the 
Plymouth  Rock  roosters  also  showed  the  greater  loss.  The  birds  exhibited  in  pairs 
lost  more  than  where  there  were  five  or  more  in  the  coop. 

The  plan  of  spraying  the  wound  immediately  after  the  operation  with  an  antiseptic 
solution  requires  fiirther  study  to  get  definite  results.  ' 

By  the  use  of  a  physician's  head  mirror,  we  were  able  to  operate  quite  satisfactorily 
by  lamplight. 

Those  wishing  to  produce  only  a  limited  number  of  capons  will  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  secure  the  services  of  an  expert,  if  one  can  be  found  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance, than  to  buy  instruments  and  attempt  the  work  themselves. 

A  review  is  given  of  the  Boston  poultry  market  for  1891  and  1892, 
illustrated  directions  for  performing  the  operation,  and  preparing 
capons  for  market,  and  descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of  caponizing 
instruments.  The  station  ofiters  free  instruction  in  caponizing  to  any 
resident  of  the  State. 

[About  the  first  of  January]  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  demand  for  capons 
weighings  pounds  or  over,  and  "Philadelphia''  capons  bring  20  cents  and  West- 
ern 18  cents. 

Large  birds  sell  the  best.  The  heavier  the  better.  When  10-ponnd  birds  bring 
22  cents,  25  cents  will  be  given  for  12-pounders,  and  28  cents  for  those  weighing 
14  pounds.  Capons  killed  at  ten  or  eleven  months  of  age  are  preferred,  as  they 
get  coarse  and  "  soggy ''  if  kept  until  twelve  months  old  or  longer.  March-hatched 
capons  should  be  killed  in  January.  The  birds  bought  in  January  are  placed  in 
firoezers  and  gradually  sold  during  the  winter.    "    •    * 

Frozen  capons  can  not  compare  with  those  freshly  killed  in  spring  and  early 
summer.    *    •    • 

Judging  from  these  results  and  a  study  of  the  markets  the  best  chance  of  profit  by 
the  production  of  capons  would  be  in  caponizing  late  chicks  that  ordinarily  would 
be  fit  for  market  as  broilers  or  roasters  when  the  prices  are  the  lowest,  and  too  old 
to  sell  as  tender  chickens  in  January  and  February.  Cockerels  that  were  hatched  in 
June,  July,  or  August,  especially  if  of  the  large  early  maturing  kind  like  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Wyandots  crossed  on  Brahmas  or  Langshans,  castrated  in  September, 
October,  and  November,  and  marketed  in  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  when  they 
would  have  reached  their  best,  would  be  the  most  profitable  and  bring  the  highest 
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price.  Such  birds  aro  often  sold  alive  by  tbe  pound  very  low  in  the  city  marketeer 
by  those  who  have  no  room  to  winter  tht^n.  F.iriaera  who  have  cheap  food,  who  are 
far  from  shipping  points  and  therefore  kill  and  ship  all  at  one  time  in  cold  weather^ 
might  protitably  make  capons  of  all  roosters.  Those  who  keep  birds  antil  matnrity 
for  their  own  table  should  do  the  same.  There  will  be  little  gained  by  caponizing 
birds  in  May  or  Jane  if  they  are  to  be  marketed  by  Christmas,  as  the  birds  have  not 
snfHcient  time  to  fill  ont. 

Live  atock  and  poultry,  J.  G.  Lee  (Louisiana  8tu9.  Bui.  Ko.  21^  2d 

Hcr.,  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  617-^20).— Brie^  statements  are  made  concerning 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  on  the  station  farm. 

A  record  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  station  breeds  of  hens  showed  that 
tlie  Brown  Leghorns  led  for  tliree  successive  years;  they  were  followed 
by  Light  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Cochins,  and 
Minorcas.  ♦ 


TETERIVABT  SdEVCE  AVD  PRACTICE. 

Actinomyco8i8  hovia,  or  lump  jaw,  N.  8.  Mayo  {Kansas  8ta. 
Hul.  No.  35,  Dec,  1892,  pp.  99--112).—Thm  bulletin  deals  with  statistics 
showing  the  prevalence  of  actiuomycx)sis,  with  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  age  of  animals  attacked,  location,  growth,  and  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  tumor,  and  with  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  fiingus  which 
causes  the  tumor  is  discussed,  as  also  the  mode  of  infection  and  treat- 
ment, and  the  use  of  affected  animals  as  human  food. 

Over  three  hundred  attempts  to  grow  the  actinomyces  in  various 
culture  media  were  unsuccessful.  The  fungus  showed  great  resi stance 
tr)  decomposition,  material  two  years  old  assuming  a  fresh  appearance 
as  soon  as  soaked. 

Guinea  pigs,  one  dog,  two  steers,  and  two  heifers  were  inoculated 
with  material  from  a  tumor.  Thirty-seven  inoculations  were  made  with 
pus  from  an  actinomycetic  tumor  and  none  reproduced  a  tumor.  Of  the 
fourteen  inoculations  made  with  neoplastic  tissue,  containing  the  acti- 
nomyces in  a  growing  state,  eight  produced  actinomycetic  tumors. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

AoUfUfmyeosiM  hovis  or  Inmp  jaw  of  cattle  is  a  parasitic  disease  caused  by  the  growth 
ill  the  tissues  of  a  fungus  called  actinomyces.  It  appears  as  a  Inmp  or  tamor,  nsa- 
ally  in  the  region  of  the  head  or  neck,  and  may  grow  to  a  large  si^e.  This  tamof 
usually  discharges  a  yeUowish  pus,  which  contains  portions  of  fungus  known  ss 
actinomyces.  It  is  not  transmissible  from  one  animal  to  another  by  means  of  the 
actinomyces  as  they  ^e  found  in  the  pus.  It  can  be  transmitted  to  other  cattle  by 
inoculating  with  a  piece  of  tissue  from  the  tnraor  which  contains  the  organism  in  s 
growing  state.  Tlie  actinomyces  which  cause  this  disease  are  probably  a  degenerate 
form  of  some  fungus  which  grows  naturally  upon  feeding  stuft's  or  grain.  When  tb^ 
spores  of  the  original  fungns  are  taken  into  the  animal  economy,  they  may  gain  en- 
trace  to  the  tissues,  vegetate,  and  produce  the  disease  known  as  AcHnomifcosis  botit, 
or  lump  jaw.  There  is  no  danger  of  persons  contracting  this  disease  from  eating 
tbe  flesh  of  affected  animals,  provided  the  visibly  diseased  portion  is  removed. 

The  treatment  consists  in  removing  tbe  tnmor,  either  with  a  knife  or  by  the  use  of 
caustics.    Iodide  of  potash  given  internally  may  effect  a  cure. 
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A«4wfli  parasitism,  B.  B.  Dinwiddie  {Arkansas  8ta.  Bui.  No.  20^ 
Nov.^  1892 J  pp,  3-14). — Notes  on  liver  rot  of  cattle,  the  lard  worm  (Ste- 
phanurus  dentatus),  hog  itch  {^arcoptes  scabieiy  var.  suis)j  and  cattle 
ticks  {Boophilus  boviSj  Curtice,  Ixodes  bovu,  Eiley). 

The  lard  worm  occurs  in  the  livers  of  hogs  almost  universally 
throughout  Arkansas. 

For  hog  itch,  or  scabies,  a  wash,  consisting  of  sulphur  and  lime  in 
equal  parts,  boiled  in  20  parts  of  water,  is  recommended. 

The  cattle  ticks  obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  station  are  not 
of  the  same  species  as  those  found  further  south.  In  the  larval  form 
ticks  were  kept  alive  without  food  for  four  months.  "  They  are  not 
killed  by  at  least  one  night's  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  28^  P.^' 

The  life  history  of  the  tick  is  traced.  Tobacco  infusion  and  pyrethro- 
kerosene  emulsion  killed  only  those  ticks  that  were  smaller  than  a  grain 
of  wheat 

Some  observations  upon  loco,  N.  S.  Mato  {Kansas  8ta.  Bui. 
No.  35y  Dee.j  1892j  pp.  113-119). — The  loco  disease  is  said  to  be  caused 
by  animals  eating  either  one  of  two  closely  related  plants.  Astragalus 
moUissimus  and  Oxytropis  lamherti,  both  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
IjegaminoScnB,  and  growing  on  the  Great  Plains.  Alcoholic  and  water 
extracts  of  the  fk^sh  and  of  the  dried  plants  produced  no  physiological 
effect  on  Guinea  pigs.  Animals  eat  the  so-called  loco  plant  after 
l)a8tures  have  dried  up  in  the  fall,  and  having  once  acquired  a  taste 
for  it  neglect  all  other  food.  The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
general  sluggishness,  difficult  locomotion,  and  trembling  of  the  muscles. 
Later  the  animal  becomes  emaciated.  The  head  and  legs  swell.  There 
is  evidence  of  brain  disorder  both  in  cattle  and  in  horses,  the  latter 
being  subject  to  fits.  The  temperature  is  from  one  half  to  one  and  one 
half  degrees  F.  below  the  normal. 

Post-mortem  examinations  showed  a  flaccid,  atonic  condition  of  the 
digestive  system,  with  a  large  amount  of  serum  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  surrounding  the  brain.  These  symptoms,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
point  to  malnutrition  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  He  finds  no  evidence 
of  a  narcotic  principle  in  the  plants. 

An  animal  once  affected  with  this  disease  never  makes  a  complete 
recovery.  Animals  which  have  acquired  a  taste  for  the  plant  should 
be  kept  away  from  it  and  given  nourishing  food  rather  than  medical 
treatment. 

Rhemnatism  in  horses,  T.  D.  Hinebaitch  {Worth  DaJcofn  8ta.  Bui. 
Xo.  7,  Sept.,  1892ypp.  15,  Jigs.  5). — Rheumatism  in  horses  is  believed  to  be 
a  neurotic  disease  due  to  improi)er  ventilation  or  feeding;  108  cases 
were  treated  by  the  writer  in  fourteen  months.  The  death  rate  was  7  to 
10  per  c^nt  of  the  animals  affected.  The  symptoms  and  possible  causes 
of  rheumatism,  locally  called  "millet  disease,"  are  fully  discussed. 
There  are  full  reports  of  three  typical  cases  and  a  report  of  one  i)ost- 
mortem  examination. 
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Texas  fever  experiments,  B.  R.  Dinwiddie  {Arkansas  8ta.  Btd. 
No.  20,  Nov.j  lS92j  pp.  14-^1).— Dnvmg  the  summers  of  1891  and  1892 
14  animals  were  used  to  test  the  virulence  of  manure  from  infe(*ted  re- 
gions, of  cattle  ticks  from  the  Texas  fever  belt,  and  of  the  second  gen- 
erations of  Southern  ticks,  hatched  in  the  laboratory. 

The  animals  in  the  pen  strewn  with  manure  appeared  to  be  unaf- 
fected. In  most  cases  where  ticks  firom  the  South  were  sprinkled  on 
cattle,  Texas  fever,  not  of  a  fatal  type,  ensued.  Ticks  of  the  se<M>nd 
generation,  bred  north  of  the  infected  region,  produced  the  disease 
when  applied  to  cattle.  A  cow  sprinkled  with  these  last  died  in  four- 
teen days  with  all  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  case  of  Texas  fever.  This 
was  confirmed  by  a  post-mortem  examination.  A  calf  similarly  treated 
with  Northern-bred  ticks  of  the  second  generation  was  attacked  but 
recovered.  *'  In  no  case  was  any  fever  noticed  without  the  presence 
of  ticks  on  the  body." 

Texas  cattle  fever,  J.  G.  Neal  {Oklahoma  8ta.  Special  Bui.  No.  i, 
Oct.,  1892,  p.  i). — An  account  of  an  outbreak  of  Texas  cattle  fever 
(splenetic  fever)  in  Payne  County,  Oklahoma.  M.  Francis,  of  the 
Texas  Station,  was  called  in,  and  his  report  on  symptoms,  ]>o8t- 
mortem  appearances,  and  preventive  and  curative  treatment  is  pub- 
lished. '^I  have  had  encouraging  results  (with  calves  and  yearlings) 
from  the  use  of  internal  antiseptics.  •  •  •  When  the  first  symp- 
toms of  fever  appear  •  •  •  give  a  tablespoonful  of  the  following 
mixture  in  one  half  pint  of  water:  Salol  4  ounces,  iodol  1  ounce,  ben- 
zol 4  ounces,  and  alcohol  12  ounces.'' 


DAJBTIVO. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

Composition  of  dairy  products,  H.  Sntdeb  {Minnesota  Sta.  BuL 
No.  27 J  pp.  50-62. — Analyses  are  given  of  the  milk  of  8  cows  of  the  sta- 
tion herd,  taken  at  difierent  times,  and  of  samples  of  butter;  general 
remarks  on  the  constituents  of  milk,  and  the  use  of  the  lactometer  and 
milk  test  in  determining  the  character  of  milk;  Fleischman's,  and 
HehnerandRichmond'sformulas  for  milk  calculation;  and  five  examples 
showing  the  distribution  of  milk  in  cheese-making  from  normal  niilk, 
creamed  milk,  and  skimmed  milk. 

The  legal  standard  for  cheese  in  this  State  is  that  40  per  cent  of  the  total  solid 
matter  of  the  cheese  shaU  be  bntter  fat.  In  the  case  of  milk  skimmed  from  3.50  to 
2.75,  a  removal  of  over  20  per  cent  of  the  fat,  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  solid  mat- 
ter of  the  cheese  was  bntter  fat.  In  another  case  in  wliich  the  milk  was  skimmed  to 
2.80  per  cent  fat,  over  40  per  cent  of  total  solid  matter  in  the  cheese  was  bntter  fat. 
In  the  case  of  normal  milk  testing  3.50  per  cent  fat  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  solid 
matter  was  fat.  The  fats  in  fall  milk  cheese  shonld  always  exceed  the  casein,  since 
there  is  always  more  fat  in  the  milk  than  casein  and  albnmen,  and  a  larger  per  cent 
of  the  fat  recovered  in  the  cheese  than  of  the  casein  and  albumen.     *    «     * 

Artificial  digestion  experiments  were  made  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  [of 
cheese].    The  lesults  are  not  reported,  since  it  was  found  that  the  per  cent  of  salt  in 
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tlie  cheeses  coni|>ared  was  not  the  same,  and  the  salt  that  was  present  in  variable 
t]uautities  reacted  with  the  acid  in  the  digestive  mixture  and  introduced  an  unknown 
factor.  In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  the  casein  in  well  cured  cheese  from  'normal 
milk  is  nearly  all  digestible. 

[According  to  the  table  showing  the  distribution  of  ingredients  in  cheese-making] 
the  amount  of  fat  lost  in  every  hundred  pounds  of  milk  is  about  0.8  of  a  pound,  and 
is  practically  the  same  for  both  rich  and  poor  milk.  The  per  cent  of  the  total  milk 
fats  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  rich  milk  is  greater  than  that  made  from  poor 
iDilk.  All  of  the  additional  fat  that  is  in  a  rich  milk  goes  into  the  cheese,  and  whether 
it  pays,  financially,  to  make  the  extra  fat  into  cheese,  depends  u]>on  the  price  that  the 
cheese  commands.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  good  article  can  not  be 
made  from  poor  material. 

An  automatic  acid  measure,  G.  E.  Patrick  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  Ifo. 
19y  Nov. J 1892,  pp.  632-636 J  fig.  1). — ^An  illustrated  description  is  given 
of  an  automatic  pipette  for  rapidly  measuring  out  the  acid  ysed  in  the 
Babcock  milk  test,  with  directions  for  making.  The  apparatus  was 
designed  by  the  writer,  and  is  in  use  at  the  college  creamery,  where  It 
has  been  found  very  satisfactory. 

Tests  of  dairy  apparatus,  W.H.  Caldwell  [Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bui. 
No.  22,  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  20,  figs.  4).— A  previous  bulletin  (No.  20)  of  the 
station  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  rv,  p.  364)  detailed  the  results  of  a  number  of 
trials  of  the  Baby  apparatus  No.  2.  The  present  bulletin  presents  the 
results  of  simDar  tests  made  with  the  Victoria  hand  separator  and  two 
sizes  oi  the  extractor-separator,  or  butter  extractor.  Illustrated 
descriptions  of  these  machines  are  given.  Eleven  separate  tests  were 
maile  with  a  30-gallon  Victoria  hand  separator.  The  average  capacity 
of  the  separator  was  337  pounds  of  milk  per  hour.  The  percentage  of 
fat  in  the  skim  milk  ranged  from  0.12  to  0.27  per  cent  and  averaged 
0.19  per  cent.  Out  of  every  100  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk,  96.3 
pounds  were  recovered  in  the  cream,  and  3^  pounds  remained  in  the 
skim  milk. 

Eight  trials  were  made  with  the  extractor- separator  No.  2,  making 
butter  directly  from  the  whole  milk.  The  summarized  results  of  these 
trials  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

TesU  of  extractor-separator  No.  t. 


Date. 

Speed 
(hundred 

revolu- 
tions per 
minute). 

Temper- 
ature of 
milk. 

Milk 
I>er  hour. 

Diatribution  of  fikt. 

Skim 
milk. 

Drain- 
inga. 

Wash- 
ings. 

Butt«r. 

Anir.  10 

C8-70 

68-72 
72 

72-80 
72 
72* 
72 

70-80 

DtgreetF. 

56-57 
56-«0 
59-60 
69-60 

60 
68-60 
68-59 

60 

PowidM. 
606 
666 
600 
471 
472 
634 
448 
467 

Perct. 
7.J8 
8.79 
7.68 
9.21 
9.52 
10.84 
8.62 
8.51 

Perct. 
0.28 
0.30 
0.09 
0.18 
0.19 
0.20 
0.35 
0.20 

Peret. 
10.30 
2.83 
0.64 
1.54 
0.77 
1.91 
1.38 
3.27 

Peret. 
82.24 

U 

88.08 

28 ^ 

24 

91.60 
89.07 

26 

89.52 

Sept.     3 

87.05 

89.65 

6 

88.02 

Average  .,.......^..^^w..  .... 

632 

604 

8.78 
8.70 

0.22 
0.22 

2.83 
1.74 

88.17 

Average  ezcladinj^  Aag.  10  and 

89.34 

*  Fell  to  60  for  a  few  minutes. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  machine  showed  a  capacity  of  500  to  600 
poands  of  milk  per  hour,  and  recovered  on  an  average  89^  poands  of 
butter' fat  for  every  100  pounds  of  fat  in  the  milk. 

In  oar  experience  with  the  above  maohine  it  can  not  be  said  that  we  have  secared 
a  satisfactory  quality  of  butter.  The  most  serious  defect  we  have  neted  was  its 
lack  of  body.  The  aggregations  of  granules  as  they  came  from  the  machine  inclosed 
large  amounts  of  water  and  extracted  milk,  which  they  held  very  obstinately,  mak- 
ing the  butter  much  more  difficult  to  work  and  prepare  for  market  than  batter  from 
ripened  cream.  The  finished  butter  in  all  cases  contained  a  large  percentage  of 
water.  As  regards  the  matter  of  flavor,  tastes  will  differ.  Some  among  our  cus- 
tomers preferred  the  butter  from  the  extractor;  others  that  from  the  ripened  cream. 
Samples  which  were  sent  to  commission  merchants,  they  not  knowing  the  source  of 
the  samples,  were  in  nearly  every  instance  condemned  as  lacking  in  flavor.  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  salt  must  be  worked  into  the  granular  butter  to  attain  the  same 
degree  of  saltness  in  the  finished  product. 

The  extractor-separator  No.  4,  a  smaller  size,  was  used  as  an  ex- 
tractor in  four  trials.    The  machine  was  run  by  power. 

Out  of  every  100  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  91.52  pounds  were  recovered  in 
the  butter,  this  being  nearly  2  pounds  better  than  in  similar  trials  with  the  larger 
machine. 

Not  only  was  there  this  greater  efficiency  of  the  smaller  machine,  but  in  our  ex- 
perience the  running  or  handling  of  the  machine  was  much  better,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance the  butter  from  the  small  machine  was  of  much  more  satisfactory  quality  than 
that  from  the  larger  size. 

This  same  machine  (No.  4)  was  used  as  a  separator  in  six  trials,  in 
five  of  which  the  machine  was  run  by  steam  power.  It  showed  an 
average  capacity  of  386  pounds  of  milk  per  hour.  The  fat  in  the 
skimmed  milk  ranged  from  0.15  to  0.22,  and  averaged  0.18  per  cent. 

On  the  average  of  the  six  trials,  96.91  per  cent  of  the  total  butter  fat 
in  the  milk  was  recovered  in  the  cream. 

Hints  to  cheese-makers,  G.  L.  McKay  (Iowa  8ta.  BuL  No,  19, 
Kov.^  1892^  pp.  627-631). — Practical  suggestions  on  the  handling  of  milk 
in  cheese-making. 
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The  duty  of  water,  L.  G. Carpenter  {Colorado  Sta.Bul.  No.22y  Jan., 
1893,  pp.  32j  figs.  10). — This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  observations  "in- 
tended only  as  a  step  towards  determining  the  present  practice  in  Col- 
orado.'^ 

Since  with  ns  in  Colorado — as  indeed  throughout  all  of  the  arid  West — ^the  land 
far  exceeds  the  water  supply,  the  ultimate  extent  of  our  irrigated  area,  and  there- 
fore of  our  profitable  agriculture,  depends  upon  the  use  we  make  of  our  water.  If 
lavishly  used,  our  productive  area  is  correspondingly  limited ;  if  wisely  and  econom- 
icaUy  used,  the  greater  wiH  be  the  area  capable  of  supporting  a  population,  and  con- 
sequently the  greater  will  be  our  public  wealth.  *  •  «  The  current  valae  of 
water  rights  indicates  the  value  of  the  water  in  the  considerlktionof  the  community. 
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In  most  cases  the  water  rights  are  sabjcct  to  the  UDcertainties  of  the  streams,  and 
can  not  be  absolutely  relied  npon  to  furnish  water  when  most  needed.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  currently  rated  even  in  the  new  communities  at  from  $10  to  $15  per 
acre,  and  when  the  rights  are  certain  to  furnish  the  water  the  value  is  greater.  *  *  * 
At  present  wo  have  something  like  1,500,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  this  State. 
A  doubling  of  the  duty  would  increase  the  public  wealth  of  the  State  from  this 
source  alone  by  $20,000,000  at  the  present  estimates  of  water  rights,  and  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent  would  mean  an  increase  of  $5,000,000  from  this  source  alone.  »  *  • 
The  observations  and  measurements  which  are  here  reported  are  some  of  those  made 
during  the  past  three  years  in  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  Valley,  one  of  the  first  valleys 
in  the  State  to  be  developed.  The  results  are  principaUy  from  the  records  of  self- 
recording  instruments.  These  were  placed  so  as  to  record  all  the  water  which 
passed  through  weirs,  which  were  so  placed  as  to  measure  all  the  water  applied  to 
various  crops.  Instruments  have  been  placed  so  as  to  measure  the  water  applied  to 
crops  of  potatoes,  of  alfalfa,  of  clover,  of  nati v  e  hay,  of  wheat,  and  of  oats.     *    *    * 

We  have  the  record  of  three  seasons  of  the  amount  of  watei  used  by  the  Cache  a 
la  Poudre  Canal  Company  No.  2,  one  of  the  original  Greeley  Colony  canals.  From 
the  skin  of  the  farmers  drawing  Avater  from  it,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  original  Greeley  Colony  canals,  it  perhaps  best  represents  what  would  be  the 
practice  of  skillful  farmers  in  the  valley  when  water  is  supplied  to  them  as  they  de- 
sire it.  *  *  *  The  experience  gained  in  these  measures  has  shown  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered,  and  will  enable  us  to  make  the  determinations  of  the  future  more 
satisfactory.  But  though  confeesedly  incomplete,  the  importance  of  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  makes  it  desirable  to  publish  such  results  as  we  have. 

The  results,  reduced  to  a  common  basis  by  E.  B.  Trimble,  are  given 
in  numerous  tables  and  diagrams; 

The  duty,  as  estimated  in  acres  per  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second,  may  vary  be- 
tween wide  limits,  according  to  the  method  of  estimation,  and  on  the  same  farm  and 
the  same  depth  of  water  applied.  Unless  these  conditions  are  taken  into  account,  it 
is  better  to  estimate  the  depth  of  water  neede<l  and  the  time  through  which  it  is 
necessary.  There  is  less  difference  between  different  canals  and  different  users  than 
is  generally  considered  true. 

The  amount  of  water  given  at  one  irrigation  depends  more  upon  the  preparation 
of  the  ground  or  its  conditions  than  upon  the  crop.  Under  Colorado  conditions,  irri- 
gations of  less  than  6  inches  in  depth  are  rarely  given. 

The  difference  between  the  nominal  rates  of  duty  in  Colorado  and  those  in  other 
countries  has  been  partly  because  those  of  Colorado  are  based  upon  the  use  in  Juno, 
the  month  of  the  greatest  need,  while  those  of  others  take  the  whole  season  or  year 
through.  When  reduced  to  the  same  basis,  the  practice  in  Colorado  agrees  favor- 
ably with  that  of  other  countries.  It  would  seem  as  probable  from  the  measures 
that  the  average  duty  of  1  cubic  foot  per  second  flowing  constantly,  as  measured  at 
the  head  of  the  canal,  is  60  to  65  acres  in  June  to  175  to  300  for  the  whole  season. 
The  last  represents  the  conditions  when  a  reservoir  is  available  in  which  water  may 
be  stored. 

A  diagram  for  determining  the  duty  of  1  second-foot  of  water  under 
different  conditions  is  given. 
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Organization  of  Idaho  Station,  B.  Milliken  {Idaho  8ta.  BuL  Ko. 
i,  Septy  1S92^  pp.  4), — ^The  station  was  organized  February  26, 1892.  as 
a  department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887.  The  headquarters  of  the 
station  are  at  Moscow,  but  field  experiments  will  be  carried  on  at 
Grangeville,  Idaho  Falls,  and  Nampa.  The  farms  obtained  for  this 
purpose  were  unimproved  and  only  preparatory  work  was  undertaken 
in  1892. 

Proposed  work  of  Idaho  Station,  B.  Milliken  {Idaho  8ta.  BuL 
No.  2j  Dec.j  1893 J  pp.  7). — ^A  brief  statement  of  the  objects  of  experiment 
station  work,  with  special  references  to  the  needs  of  such  work  in 
Idaho. 

Publications  of  the  North  Carolina  Station  from  March,  1877, 
to  September,  1892  {North  Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  No.  87y  Sept.  15 j  1892^ 
pp.  20). — A  subject  list  of  all  the  publications  of  the  station.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  publications  were  included  in  the  list  pub- 
lished in  E.  S.  B.,  vol.  ui,  p.  960. 
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Investigations  into  the  nature,  causation,  and  prevention  of 
Texas  or  Southern  cattle  fever,  T.  Smith  and  F.  L.  Kilbobne 
{Bureau of  Animallndustry^  BuL  Ro.  Ij  1893, pp. 301^ plates  lOy  figs.  7), — 
The  subjects  treated  in  this  bulletin  are^  The  nature  of  Texas  cattle 
fever,  period  of  incubation,  symptoms,  pathological  changes,  causa- 
tion or  etiology,  the  microorganism,  the  transmission  of  Texas  fever 
by  means  of  the  cattle  tick,  the  life  history  of  the  cattle  tick,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  cattle  tick  to  the  period  of  incubation  of  Texas  fever  and  to 
the  infectiousness  of  southern  cattle,  immunity  and  protective  inocu- 
lation, diseases  resembling  Texas  fever  on  other  continents,  and  prac- 
tical observations  and  conclusions.  The  appendix  contains  full  notes 
on  all  cases  of  Texas  fever  investigated. 

^^  The  destruction  of  red  corpuscles  is  the  essential  phenomenon  of 
Texas  fever  from  which  all  the  various  pathological  processes  take  their 
origin.''  Numerous  examples  are  given  in  which  this  disease  caused  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimeter  of  blood 
from  about  6,000,000  to  the  neighborhood  of  2,000,000.  From  one  sixth 
to  one  eighth  of  all  the  red  corpuscles  usually  circulating  in  the  body 
are  destroyed  in  24  hours  at  certain  stages  of  the  disease. 

A.  mild,  rather  prolonged,  usually  non-fatal  type  of  Texas  fever  was 
also  observed  in  these  experiments.  It  is  largely  an  autumn  disease, 
and  manifests  no  symptoms  of  Texas  fever  to  the  unaided  eye.  In  this 
mild,  non-fatal  form  the  rate  of  destruction  of  blood  corpuscles  is  less 
rapid  than  in  the  acute  form. 

The  microorganism  which  causes  this  destruction  is  thus  described: 

When  blood  is  drawn  from  the  skin  during  the  [acute  form  of  Texas]  fever  and 
examined  at  once  with  high  powers  (500  to  1,000  diameters,  Zeiss  apochrom.,  2™% 
oculars  4  and  8)  certain  corpuscles  will  be  found  containing  two  pale  bodies  of  a 
pyriform  outline.  One  end  of  each  body  is  round  and  the  body  tapers  gradually  to 
a  point  at  the  other.  They  vary  somewhat  in  size  in  different  cases^  but  the  two 
bodies  in  the  same  corpuscles  are  as  a  rule  of  the  same  size.  They  are  from  2  to  4  /i 
in  length  and  1.5  to  2/4.  in  width  at  the  widest  portion.  Their  tapering  ends  are 
directed  toward  each  other  and  usually  close  together ;  their  rounded  broad  ends 
may  occupy  various  positions  with  reference  to  each  other.  They  may  be  seen 
together  with  the  axes  of  the  bodies  nearly  parallel  or  they  may  be  far  apart,  the 
axes  forming  a  straight  line.    •    •    •    The  bodies  themselves  have  a  homogeneous, 
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pale  appearance,  contrasting  markedly  with  the  incloBing  red  corpuBcles  fW>m  which 
they  are  sharply  ontllned.  There  is  no  differentiation  into  peripheral  and  central 
zone,  and  no  granular  appearance  of  the  body.  Several  slight  variations  in  the  appear- 
ance of  these  boiUes  at  different  times  have  been  noted.  The  smaller  forms  are  as 
a  rule  homogeneous;  the  larger  forms  are  very  frequently  observed  to  be  provided, 
in  the  rounded  end  of  the  pyriform  body,  with  a  very  minute  spherical  body  proba- 
bly not  more  than  0.1  to  0.2  ^  in  diameter,  which  contrasts  dark  with  the  body 
itsi'lf.  In  several  cases  it  manifested  a  brilliant  luster  with  very  high  powers.  In 
the  largest  pyriform  bo<lies  there  was  seen  in  the  center  of  the. enlarged  end  a  some- 
what larger  round  or  oval  body  which  seemed  to  take  the  place  of  the  smaller  body 
or  else  be  associated  with  it.  This  second  body  was  from  0.5  to  1  /i  in  diameter.  It 
changed  its  appearance  with  the  focus.  At  a  low  position  of  the  objective  the  para- 
site appeared  dark  with  a  light  round  spot  in  the  enlarged  end.  At  a  higher  position 
of  the  objective  the  inner  body  appeared  dark,  inclosed  in  the  lighter  pyriform  out- 
line. One  or  both  of  these  bodies  were  observed  in  some  of  those  forms  undergoing 
amoeboid  changes.     *     *     » 

While  only  a  few  parasites  may  circulate  in  the  blood,  the  infection  may  reach  50 
per  cent  or  even  more  in  the  internal  organs.  The  parasites  as  they  appear  in  the 
capillaries  differ  somewhat  in  form  from  those  in  the  circulating  blood.  *  *  • 
Of  the  internal  organs  the  kidneys  usually  contain  the  largest  numbers;  not  infre- 
quently from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  all  the  corpuscles  are  infected. 

These  parasites  were  observed  in  a  free  state  (due  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  infected  corpuscles)  in  the  blood  from  the  heart  muscle  and 
in  the  kidneys.    None  were  found  free  in  the  circulating  blood. 

The  mild  (usually  autumnal)  cases  of  the  disease  *  *  *  are  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  the  smaller  stages  of  the  parasite.  While  the  pyriform  bodies  are 
not  entirely  absent  they  are  very  rare.     *     *     * 

In  the  mild  type  we  have  from  5  to  50  per  cent  of  the  red  corpnscles  in  the  circu- 
lating blood  infected  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  live  weeks.  *  *  *  In  the  fresh 
preparations  of  blood  this  small  stage  of  the  parasite  is  as  a  rale  invisible.  Barely 
we  may  observe  it  on  the  very  border  of  the  corpuscle  as  a  round  pale  spot  about 
0.5  /i  in  diameter,  which  does  not  change  its  place.  When  dried  films  of  blood  are 
stained  in  alkaline  methylene  blue  the  parasites  appear  as  round  coccus-like  bodies 
from  0.2  to  0.5  ft  in  diameter  and  situated  within  the  corpuscle  on  its  border.  They 
sometimes  appear  as  if  situated  on  the  border  but  outside  of  the  corpuscle.  As  a  rnle 
only  one  is  found  in  a  corpuscle.  In  many  caees  a  division  of  the  coccus-like  body 
into  two  parts  could  be  clearly  made  out.  The  separation  was  noticeable  as  a  paler  line 
and  a  constriction  at  either  end  similar  to  the  division  of  certain  micrococci. 

Inoculation  experiments,  in  which  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
blood  from  diseased  cattle  was  introduced  under  the  skin  of  healthy  sus- 
ceptible cattle,  resulted  in  a  severe  and  even  fatal  infection. 

The  experiments  with  ticks  at  the  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau, 
near  Washington,  D.  C, covered  four  years.  In  1889,  "in -the  field  con- 
taining the  ticks  only,  and  in  which  Southern  cattle  at  no  time  entered, 
all  three  exposed  adult  natives  took  the  disease.  In  the  field  contain- 
ing Southern  cattle  from  which  the  ticks  had  been  picked  no  disease 
appeared.  Finally,  in  the  two  fields  which  contained  Southern  cattle 
and  ticks  together,  three  out  of  six  natives  became  diseased.  •  •  • 
[In  1890]  ticks  were  hatched  artificially  and  placed  on  cattle  with  the 
result  that  Texas  fever  appeared  in  every  case.'^ 
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These  results  were  fiu'ther  coufirmed  iri  1801  and  1892.  In  1892  in  du- 
plicate experiments  susceptible  cattle  were  exposed  to  North  Carolina 
animals,  which  latter  were  kept  free  from  ticks  by  picking  off  daily  all 
ticks  that  could  be  found.  Thus  none  were  allowed  to  i)ropa  gate.  Tliis 
exi>osure  without  ticks  induced  not  a  single  case  of  Texas  fever.  "The 
conclusion  from  these  experiments  that  the  tick  is  necessary  to  cause 
infection  in  Northern  cattle  may  be  regarded  as  demon  strated.'^ 

The  life  history  of  the  tick  explains  why  natives  placed  in  an  infecte,d 
inclosure  at  various  intervals  before  the  appearance  of  the  young  ticks 
will  all  contract  the  disease  at  the  same  time,  and  why  Southern  cattle 
which  receive  no  more  accessions  of  young  ticks  become  harmless  in 
twenty-five  to  thirty  days  after  leaving  their  tick-infected  pastures. 

In  one  or  two  years  at  the  North,  adult  Southern  cattle  did  not  lose 
their  immunity  against  Texas  fever.  Two  calves  from  Southern  parents, 
but  bom  near  Washington,  when  exposed  to  Southern  animals,  devel- 
oped mild  cases. 

These  experiments  demonstrate  the  important  fact  that  one  attack  of  Texas  fever 
does  not  necessarily  protect  the  animal  from  a  second  attack.  Of  the  eighteen  [recov- 
ered]  oases  seven  may  he  said  to  have  remained  practically  unaffected  daring  the 
second  exposure.  Of  the  remaining  eleven  three  died  during  the  second  exposure. 
*  *  *  If  a  preliminary  mild  attack  could  he  induced  hy  artificial  means  the  fatal 
effect  of  a  second  attack  might  he  averted. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  manner  of  producing  a  mild,  usually  non-fatal,  attack  is  to 
expose  cattle  on  pastures  which  have  heen  infected  with  ripe,  egg-laying  ticks  at 
some  specified  time  in  the  fall.    •    •    • 

In  the  latitude  of  Washington  we  found  in  1889  the  middle  of  September  a  con- 
venient time  for  the  infection.  In  more  northerly  latitudes  the  exposure  should  he 
correspondingly  earUer.  Cattle  exposed  in  this  way  take  Texas  fever  invariably, 
but  the  mortality  is  practically  zero.  Such  animals  may  die  of  a  second  attack  dur- 
ing the  succeediug  summer,  but  a  second  mild  exposure  during  the  following  autumn 
may  furnish  a  sufficient  protection.  Inasmuch  as  the  recovery  from  even  severe 
attacks  of  Texas  fever  is  usually  complete  and  not  followed  by  any  permanent 
debility,  such  mild  attacks  would  not  be  likely  to  cause  any  permanent  injury  to  the 
exposed  animals. 

Cattle  may  be  deprived  of  ticks  on  a  large  scale  without  the  use  of  any  disinfec- 
tion if  the  following  plan  be  adopted:  Two  large  fields  in  a  territory  naturally  froe 
from  cattle  ticks  are  inclosed.  The  tick-bearing  cattle  are  put  into  the  first  inclosure 
and  kept  there  about  fifteen  days.  They  are  then  transferred  to  the  second  inclosure 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  Thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  their  oonfineuient 
they  may  be  considered  free  from  infection.  The  cattle  drop  the  ticks  as  they  ripen 
in  the  inclosures.  By  being  transferred  to  a  second  (or  even  a  third)  inclosure  they 
are  removed  from  the  possible  danger  of  a  reinfection  by  the  progeny  of  the  ticks 
which  dropped  off  first.  It  is  evident  that  such  inclosures  can  only  be  used  once  a 
season. 

Conclusions,-- (1)  Texas  cattle  fever  is  a  disease  of  the  blood,  characterized  by  a 
destruction  of  red  corpuscles.  The  symptoms  are  partly  due  to  the  ansemia  pro- 
duced; partly  to  the  large  amount  of  d6bris  in  the  blood,  which  is  excreted  with 
difficulty,  and  which  causes  derangement  of  the  organs  occupied  with  its  removal. 

(2)  The  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  due  to  a  microorganism  or  micro -par- 
asite which  lives  within  them.    It  belongs  to  the  protozoa  and  passes  through  8ev« 
eral  distinct  phases  in  the  blood. 
22004— No.  9 5 
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(3)  Cattle  from  the  permanently  infeoted  territory,  though  otherwise  healthy^ 
carry  the  micro^parasite  of  Texas  fever  in  thoir  blood. 

(4)  Texas  fever  may  be  produced  in  susceptible  cattle  by  the  direct  inoculations 
of  blood  containing  the  micro-parasite. 

(5)  Texas  fever  in  nature  is  transmitted  from  cattle  which  come  from  the  perma- 
nently infected  territory  to  cattle  out«ide  of  this  territory  by  the  cattle  tick  {ISoopki- 
lu$  hovis). 

(6)  The  infection  is  earned  by  the  progeny  of  the  ticks  which  matured  on  infected 
cattle,  and  is  inoculated  by  them  directly  into  the  blood  of  susceptible  cattle. 

(7)  Sick  natives  may  be  a  source  of  infection  (when  ticks  are  present). 

(8)  Texas  fever  is  more  fatal  to  adult  than  to  young  cattle. 

(9)  Two  mild  attacks  or  one  severe  attack  will  probably  prevent  a  sabsequent 
fatal  attack  in  every  case. 

(10)  Sheep,  rabbits,  Guinea  pigs,  and  pigeons  are  insusceptible  to  direct  inocula- 
tion.   (Other  animals  have  not  been  tested.) 

(11)  In  the  diagnosis  of  Texas  fever  in  the  living  animal  the  blood  should  always 
be  examined  microscopically  if  possible. 

Report  upon  investigations  relating  to  the  treatment  of  Imnpy- 
jaw,  or  actinomycosis,  in  cattle,  D.  E.  Salmon  {Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry^  But.  No.  2j  Feh.^  1893,  pp.  90,  plates  8).— A  statement  of  the 
controversy  between  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
and  the  Illinois  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  regarding  animals 
affected  with  lumpy-jaw  5  the  official  correspondence  on  this  subject; 
estimates  of  the  loss  suffered  by  owners  of  condemned  cattle;  a 
citation  of  authorities  to  show  that  actinomycosis  is  not  transmitted 
from  bovines  to  man;  experiments  to  test  the  contagiousness  of  acti- 
nomycosis; cost  and  effect  of  the  iodide  treatment;  success  of  indi- 
viduals using  iodide  of  potassium;  notes  on  treatment  and  post-mor- 
tem examinations;  and  illustrations  showing  diseased  animals. 

In  1892, 185  animals  affected  with  actinomycosis  in  various  stages  of 
the  disease  were  treated  in  Chicago  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
To  test  the  contagiousness  of  actinomycosis,  21  healthy  cattle  were  tied 
in  the  stable  between  the  diseased  animals,  so  that  the  former  were 
forced  to  eat  food  soiled  with  the  discharges  from  the  tumors,  and  to 
inhale  the  breath  from  the  diseased  cattle.  At  the  end  of  four  montlis 
these  21  head  were  slaughtered,  when  post-mortem  examination  showed 
that  all  were  unaffected. 

The  diseased  cattle  were  given  iodide  of  potassium  internally. 

In  treating  actinomycosis  in  cattle  with  iodide  of  potassium  the  dose  should  never 
exceed  1  gram  (one-fourth  dram)  for  every  100  pounds  live  weight,  the  proper  doee 
hoing  from  8  to  12  grams  (2  to  3  drams),  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal  and  the 
extent  of  the  lesion.  This  dose  may  be  given  from  five  to  six  days,  when  the  ani- 
mal will  show  slight  symptoms  of  iodism,  viz.,  discharge  of  thick  mucus  from  tbo 
nose  and  excretion  of  tears.  The  manure  will  become  rather  dry,  but  that  is  easily 
repaired  by  giving  a  dose  of  Glauber  salts  and  some  bran  mash.  This  will  restore 
the  appetite,  and  two  days  after  the  last  dose  is  given  the  animal  will  be  ready  for 
another  week's  treatment,  and  so  on  until  a  cure  is  effected.  If  these  precautions  are 
taken,  no  iU  effect  will  result  from  the  treatment,  and  if  properly  fed  the  animal 
will  gain  in  condition  uninfluenced  by  the  medicine.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
difference  as  to  the  individual  effect  of  the  medicine  on  animals,  but  any  fanner  who 
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takes  an  interest  in  seeing  his  stock  doing  well  will  easily  perceive  when  it  is  time 
for  liim  to  stop  and  give  the  animal  rest  for  two  or  three  days. 

The  medicine  is  best  administered  dissolved  in  water  and  given  by  means  of  a 
slender,  long-necked  bottle.     •    *    * 

One  dose  of  medicine  is  dissolved  in  about  a  pint  of  water,  the  steer  is  seized  by 
the  nose  to  hold  up  the  head,  and  the  contents  of  the  bottle  is  emptied  into  the 
month  without  fixing  or  securing  the  tongue  in  any  way.   «    •    • 

The  most  convenient  way  is  to  have  the  medicine,  which  is  easily  dissolved,  pre- 
pared in  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  strength  1  to  2  (2  drams  of  the  solution  to 
contain  1  dram  of  iodide  of  potassium).  The  drug  must  be  dissolved  in  distilled  or 
rain  water,  an  otherwise  a  precipitate  wiU  form  from  the  salts  present  in  common 
water.  With  such  a  concentrated  solution  and  a  measuring  glass  it  is  easy  to  meas- 
ure out  the  exact  dose  for  every  animal  and  pour  it  into  the  wine- bottle^  half  filled 
with  common  water.    *    »    • 

The  amount  of  medicine  used  in  a  single  case  ought  never  to  exceed  1  pound,  equal 
to  an  expense  of  $3.  *  *  *  When  the  tumor  is  not  connected  with  the  bony  tissue, 
but  is  lying  loose  in  the  connective  tissue  under  the  skin,  a  favorable  result  may  be 
expected  in  from  two  to  five  weeks,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tumor  and  to  the 
susceptibility  of  the  individual  toward  the  effect  of  the  medicine.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  treatment  until  the  tumor  has  disappeared  completely,  but 
it  may  be  stopped  when  it  has  shrunk  to  about  one-third  of  its  original  size,  and 
the  remainder  will  usually  disappear  without  further  treatment. 

November  29, 1892,  two  lots  of  cattle  experimented  upon  were  killed.  Each  lot  con- 
tained forty  head,  the  one  consisting  of  cattle  that  were  supposed  to  be  completely 
cured,  while  the  second  lot  included  all  the  old  chronic  cases,  where  a  successful  re- 
sult could  not  be  expected  in  the  time  limited  for  the  experiment.    •    *    • 

The  forty  cattle  which  were  supposed  to  be  cured  proved  to  be  so  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  which  had  small  actinomycetic  tumors  in  the  lung  containing  living 
actinomyces.  In  nine  other  cases  traces  of  the  disease  were  found  at  the  place 
where  the  tumors  had  been  located,  but  these  traces  were  so  insignificant^  ranging 
in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  bean,  that  they  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

The  first  lot  were  all  in  good  condition,  some  of  them  very  fat,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  second  lot  also  were  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  only  a  few  of 
them  being  really  poor.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  that  only  two  out  of  each  lot  had 
actinomycetic  lesions  in  the  internal  organs,  in  all  cases  in  the  lungs.  This  would 
hardly  have  been  the  case  if  the  cattle  had  not  been  treated.  In  some  cases  a  few 
small  nodules,  in  size  from  a  millet  seed  to  a  pea,  containing  a  cheesy,  greenish 
detritus  mass,  were  found  in  the  wall  of  the  small  intestines,  but  a  microscopical 
examination  of  these  lesions  gave  negative  results  with  regard  to  actinomycosis. 
The  final  result  of  the  investigation  was  that  out  of  the  first  lot  38  were  passed 
as  fit  for  human  food,  while  the  two  cases  affected  with  actinomycosis  in  the  lungs, 
were  condemned.  Of  the  other  40  only  5  were  passed  and  35  condemned,  though 
many  of  them  were  big  fat  steers  with  the  lesion  located  on  the  Jaws  and  no  inter- 
nal lesions  of  any  kind.  The  tumors  on  the  greater  part  of  these  did  not  contain 
any  pus,  and  the  granulomatous  tissue  had  undergone  a  fibrous  metamorphosis,  and 
subsequently  did  not  contain  any  actinomyces  possessed  with  regenerative  power. 

Of  the  80  cattle  slaughtered  on  November  29,  43  were  pronounced  practically 
cured  and  fit  for  food  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  25 
were  pronounced  to  be  completely  cured  and  fit  for  food  by  the  State  veterinarian. 
Considering  that  this  number  included  40  of  the  very  worst  cases  taken  for  experi- 
ment, the  result  can  not  but  be  considered  as  extremely  satisfactory.  If  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Bureau  inspectors  are  taken,  the  result  is  a  cure  of  53  per  cent  of  the 
affected  animals. 

December  2,  20  more  head  of  cattle  were  killed.  These  had  been  stabled  in  the 
same  bam  as  the  rest  and  had  been  treated  from  three  to  six  weeks  each  with  proper 
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intenrals.  •  •  •  They  were  all  prononDced  cases,  but  only  the  soft  tisenes  were 
involved.  The  lesions  were  about  the  same  as  those  in  the  first  lot,  hard,  fibreuA 
tumors,  the  Bize  from  a  goose  egg  to  a  child's  head,  located  in  the  loose  connective 
tissue  under  the  skin  in  the  submaxillary  or  snblaryngeal  space.  They  all  recov- 
ered completely,  and  at  the  post-mortem  examination  no  traces  of  the  disease  were 
fonnd  except  in  two  cases,  a  hard,  fibrous  induration  in  the  skin,  where  the  tumors 
had  been.    They  were  all  passed  as  fit  for  human  food. 

With  85  animals  which  had  been  under  treatment,  and  which  were 
slaughtered  January  27  and  28,  the  results  were  as  follows: 

The  number  found  on  post-mortem  examination  to  be  cured  was  68,  or  80  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number.  Of  the  17  condemned  as  not  cured  there  were  internal  lesious 
of  actinomycosis  in  the  lungs  of  three.  About  4^  per  cent  of  this  lot  of  animals, 
therefore,  showed  internal  lesions. 

Of  the  whole  number  under  treatment,  which  were  killed  and  examined,  vi*,  185, 
there  were  found  to  be  cured  131,  or  about  71  per  cent.  The  number  showing  inter- 
nal lesions  was  7,  or  3.8  per  cent  of  the  animals  in  the  experiment. 

This  result  is  extremely  gratifying,  and  proves  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ad- 
vanced cases  of  actinomycosis  are  curable  by  the  internal  administration  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  If  taken  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  therois  no  doubt  that  85  or 
90  per  cent  would  yield  to  this  treatment. 

The  more  destructive  locusts  of  America  north  of  Mexico,  L. 
Bruner  (Division  of  Entomology^  Bui.  N^o.  28jpp,  dOyfigit.  21). — ^This 
bulletin,  which  is  supplementary  to  Bulletins  Nos.  25  and  27  of  the 
Division  of  Entomology  (E.S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  55  and  907),  conta,ius  illus- 
trated accounts  of  nineteen  species  of  Acridiinae  "  which  have  occurred 
in  this  country  in  such  numbers  as  to  attract  particular  notice,  or  which, 
from  their  known  habits  and  relationships,  are  liable  to  become  injurious. 
Each  species  is  fully  described  in  all  its  stages,  so  far  as  these  are 
known,  and  its  range  and  particular  habits  are  given.'^ 

The  following  species  are  described:  American  locust  (Schiatocerca 
americana)y  large  green  bush-locust  {Acridium  shoshone)^  small  green 
locust  (A.  frontalis)^  long- winged  forest  locust  {DendroUttix  longipennis)i 
differential  }oGast(Melanoplu8  differentialisjy  robust  locust  {M.  robustns), 
two-striped  ]oc\i^t  {M.bivittatm)j  detestable  locust  (if./(»e?tt^),  devasta^ 
ing  locust  (M.  devastator)^  narrow-winged  locust  [M.  aiigustipennis)^ 
herbaceous  locust  {M.  herhaceus)^  Rocky  Mountain  locust  [M.  «pre^f«)» 
jcsser  migratory  locust  (M.  a</anw),red-leggedlocu8t  {M.femur-ruhru'm)) 
jead-colored  locust  (M.  plumhms)j  Fezotettix  enigma^  pellucid-winged 
locust  (Camnula  pellucida)j  long- winged  locust  (i>w«o«feira  longipennis)} 
and  pale-winged  locust  (D.  obliterata). 

The  boUworm  of  cotton,  F.  W.  Mallt  (Division  of  Entomolotjt'j 
Bui.  No.  29,  pp.  73,  plates  ^).— A  report  on  an  investigation  of  the  cot- 
ton bollworm  (Reliothis  armigei*a),  in  continuation  of  that  presented 
in  Bulletin  No.  24  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  II,  P» 
746).  The  subject-matter  is  arranged  under  three  general  heads: 
Habits  and  natural  enemies,  remedies,  and  bacteriological  experiments 
with  insect  diseases.    Tabulated  data  are  given  for  observations  on  the 
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amount  of  injury  caused  by  tLe  bollworm  to  corn  and  cotton.  In  the 
fields  examined  the  damage  to  cotton  is  estimated  at  18  per  cent,  which 
is  probably  much  higher  than  the  average.  The  damage  to  corn  is 
comparatively  sliglit  under  ordinary  conditions.  Among  other  food 
plants  of  the  bollworm  mentioned  in  this  article  are  tobacco,  tomatoes, 
peAS,  beans,  and  wild  ground  cherry  (Physalis pubescens).  Observations 
on  the  insect  in  its  different  stages  and  on  parasites  and  other  natural 
enemies  are  given.  A  number  of  insects,  the  ravages  of  which  are  often 
mistaken  for  those  of  the  bollworm,  are  briefly  described.  Exi>eriments 
with  lights  and  with  poisoned  sweets  are  reported,  which  confirm  pre- 
vious conclusions  regarding  the  ineflSciency  of  these  means  of  repres- 
sion. Aqueous  decoctions  of  pyrethrum  having  failed  to  destroy  the 
bollworm,  cold  and  hot  oil  extracts  of  this  insecticide  were  tried.  The 
emulsified  hot-oil  extract  was  much  more  effective  than  any  other 
preparation  of  pyrethrum,  but  whether  this  preparation  can  be  made 
practically  useful  is  doubtful.  Experiments  with  corn  as  a  trap  crop 
again  showed  that  this  was  a  reasonably  satisfactory  means  for  mate- 
rially decreasing  the  ravages  of  the  bollworm  on  cotton. 

Tlie  plan  to  be  recommended  to  the  planter  for  nsing  the  trap-corn  method  of  pro. 
tecting  his  cotton  against  boUworm  injury  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  When 
planting  the  cotton  leave  vacant  strips  of  five  rows  for  every  twenty-five  of  cotton 
to  be  planted  in  com.  At  the  earliest  possible  time  plant  one  row  of  this  with  an 
early  maturing  sweet  com.  It  should  not  be  drilled  in  too  thickly,  since  only  a 
minimum  number  of  plants  and  ears  is  desired.  Dnring  the  silking  period  of  this 
com  frequent  careful  examinations  must  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  small  white  or 
brownish  banded  eggs,  hardly  larger  than  a  pinhead,  found  upon  them.  As  soon  as 
no  more  fresh  white  eggs  are  found  each  morning,  the  silks  and  ends  of  the  ears 
should  be  cut  away  and  fed  or  burned  in  order  to  destroy  the  young  worms  and  the 
eggs.  A  few  eggs  may  be  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  since  no  more  growth  is 
to  be  made,  they  also  should  be  cut  and  taken  from  the  field.    •    •    • 

The  next  planting  should  be  three  rows  of  dent  com,  dnlled  in  late  enough  to 
bring  the  silking  period  about  the  first  of  July  or  a  little  later.  These  rows  catch 
immense  numbers  of  eggs  and  larvsB,  but  should  be  left  to  mature,  in  order  that  the 
natnral  enemies  which  parasitize  the  eggs  and  prey  upon  the  larvae  may  not  be  de- 
stroyed. Furthermore,  the  cannibalism  previonsly  discussed,  which  occurs  in  this 
com  under  such  crowded  conditions,  reduces  the  number  of  worms  reaching  matu- 
rity to  a  minunnm,  and  these  can  well  be  aUowed  to  escape  if  the  natnral  enemies 
be  saved  thereby.  To  trap  these  escaped  individuals,  the  fifth  and  last  row  of 
the  vacant  strips  should  be  planted  to  sweet  com  at  a  time  calculated  to  make  it 
reach  full  silk  about  August  1,  when  the  moths  begin  issuing  again.  This  expedient 
allows  the  planter  to  save  the  second  planting  as  a  crop.  The  com  produced  in  this 
way  is  large  enough  in  quantity  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  sacrifice  made  in  cropping  the  &yQ  rows  with  com  instead  of  cot- 
ton.   *    *    * 

If  the  first  two  plantings  are  well  managed,  the  number  of  the  earlier  broods  will 
be  so  reduced  that  the  August  brood  will  not  be  capable  of  inflicting  great  injury, 
and  in  less  infested  regions  the  third  planting  may  even  become  superfluous. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to  crop  the  entire  plantation  with  corn  and  cotton 
as  recommended.  The  end  wiU  be  attained  if  5-acre  strips  of  alternate  corn  and 
cotton  be  planted  for  every  fifty  acres  of  cotton. 
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The  bacteriological  experiments  described  in  tbis  report  are  prelim- 
inary in  their  nature,  and  have  thus  far  given  only  suggestive  results. 

Distribation  and  consumption  of  com  and  wheat  (Division  of 
Statistics^  Report^  Mar.,  1893j  pp.  itf).— Notes  and  tabulated  data  re- 
garding the  crop  of  corn  and  wheat  in  the  United  States  in  1892,  the 
stock  on  hand  March  1, 1893,  the  amount  consumed  in  the  locality 
where  the  crop  was  grown,  and  the  amount  put  on  the  market. 

Report  of  the  statistician  (Divisio^i  of  Statistics,  Report  No.  102, 
n.  ser.,  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  75-55).— This  includes  the  following  articles: 
Agriculture  in  Alaska,  foreign  ofiicial  crop  estimates,  European  crop 
report,  wheat  crop  of  the  world,  and  freight  rates  of  transportatiou 
companies. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  world  for  the  year  1892  is  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wheat  crop  of  the  world  in  1892. 


CoutiueutD. 

Bmihela. 

North  America 

560. 548,  M9 

South  America 

47,549,418 

£uroi>e 

1.312, 017, 8W 

Asia:?.!!.....:........; :.: 

350,371,776 

Aftica 

34^384;iW 

Australasia --- - -- - 

37,096,211 

Orai^^  total , . . . 

2, 347,908. 035 

Climatology  of  the  cotton  plant»  P.  H.  Mell  ( Weather  Bureau, 
Bui.  No.  8,  pp.  68,  charts  6,  map  1). — ^This  monograph  is  intended  to  be 
simply  "an  introduction  to  the  study  of  cotton  and  its  climate.''  The 
data  which  it  contains  have  been  collected  from  "  numerous  United 
States  Government  reports  and  publications,  the  files  of  the  Commer- 
eial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  many  agricultural  papers  and  magazines, 
and  books'  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.''  The  subject  is  discussed  under  the  following 
topics:  History  of  the  cotton  plant  and  its  species — origin  of  certain 
varieties,  origin  of  green  seed  cotton,  the  extent  of  the  cotton  belt,  soils 
best  adapted  to  cotton  culture;  a  general  discussion  of  those  countries 
where  cotton  is  cultivated  to  any  extent — ^West  Indies,  British  India, 
Mexico,  Australia,  Brazil,  Argentine  Republic,  and  Egypt;  the  general 
climatic  features  prevailing  in  the  southern  United  States  during  the 
preparation  of  the  land  for  the  planting  of  the  seed — three  regions  ot 
the  cotton  belt  defined;  the  climate  of  the  seed-planting  season — soil 
temperatures,  germinating  temperatures;  the  growing  x>eriod  of  the 
plant  and  its  weather  conditions;  character  of  the  weather  best  suited 
for  the  production  of  fiber  during  its  process  of  formation;  the  picking 
season  and  its  weather;  comments  on  years  of  good  and  poor  crops; 
and  discussion  of  temperature  charts. 
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The  bulletin  is  illustrated  by  charts  showing  the  temperature  of  the 
summer  and  winter  months  in  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  cotton  belt,  and  by  a  map  adapted  from  the  Tenth  U.  S. 
Census,  vol.  v,  showing  the  extent  of  the  cotton  belt  in  1892. 

Climatic  features  prevailing  during  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  ths  planting  of  the 
seed. — The  winters  of  the  South  are  seldom  serere,  and  the  temperature  rarely  reaches 
zero  except  in  the  more  northern  latitudes  of  the  cotton  region,  and  not  often  even 
there.  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  among  cotton  planters  that  those  portions  of  the 
country  where  the  changes  of  temperature  are  sudden  and  the  fall  reaches  zero  dur- 
ing every  winter  and  sometimes  A'equently  during  the  same  winter,  will  permit  of 
too  short  a  period  between  frosts  to  enable  the  cotton  plant  to  perfect  its  growth  and 
mature  its  fruit.  A  careful  comparison  of  [the  tables  of  temperature  for  from  ten  to 
twenty-one  years  with  the  map  showing  the  area  of  the  cotton  belt]  will  show  that 
wherever  the  altitude  or  latitude  causes  the  temperature  to  range  low  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  correspondingly  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  elimaie  of  the  seed-planting  season. — ^The  heavy  troBtB  in  the  South  have  gener- 
ally ended  by  April  15,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  the  young  cotton  plant  becom- 
ing kiUed  if  it  is  planted  so  as  to  germinate  about  May  1.  It  is  customary,  there- 
fore, to  put  the  seed  in  the  ground  from  April  1  to  May  10,  the  time  depending 
largely  upon  the  locality  in  the  cotton  belt.  With  the  exception  of  the  extreme 
South  the  cotton  that  is  planted  before  April  15  is  apt  to  become  reduced  in  its 
vitality  by  cool  nights  that  prevail  during  the  first  half  of  April.  In  most  sections 
of  the  cotton  belt  light  frosts,  with  occasional  killing  frosts,  frequently  retard  the 
^owth  of  vegetation  during  the  first  weeks  of  April,  particularly  in  the  northern 
limits  of  the  region.  It  is,  therefore,  customary  in  those  portions  of  the  belt  to 
delay  the  planting  until  the  first  week  in  May  so  as  to  escape  this  jseriod  of  cool 
weather.    •    •    * 

The  seasons  of  rain  are  so  distributed  throughout  the  spring  months  as  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  and  soil  in  a  condition  generally  suited  for  the  full  development  of 
the  young  plant,  and  that  causes  the  roots  to  take  a  deep  hold  of  the  soil  and  the  tap 
root  of  the  subsoil  preparatory  to  contending  against  the  drouths  of  summer.  A 
very  wet  spring  will  cause  the  plant  to  form  numerous  surface  roots,  to  the  great 
sacrifice  of  the  tap  root  and  those  that  tend  downward.  Under  these  conditions  the 
dry  season  that  usually  prevails  during  the  summer  months  will  soon  cause  the 
plant  to  wither  and  shed  its  ''squares/'  because  of  the  dry  condition  of  the  surface 
soil  in  which  it  is  forced  to  live,  and  in  which  it  must  secure  the  moisture 
required  for  its  growth.  •  •  •  Experience  has  taught  that  the  rains  must 
be  distributed  during  the  spring  and  early  portion  of  summer  while  the  plant 
is  young  and  while  it  is  in  its  blooming  state,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  condition 
best  suited  to  yield  up  its  food  elements  to  the  rapid  demands  of  the  growing 
limbs,  leaves,  and  buds;  but  at  the  same  time  there  must  be  ample  sunshine, 
because  the  cotton  plant  loves  the  *  •  «  sun,  and  during  its  entire  life 
must  have  an  extra  quantity  of  warm  rays.  It  thrives  best  in  that  climate  where 
the  atmosphere  is  weU  warmed  by  the  almost  vertical  rays  of  the  sun.    «    •    • 

In  the  middle  section  of  the  cotton  belt,  46  days  out  of  100  produce  cloudy  weather, 
while  54  days  are  entirely  clear.  The  [tabular  record]  shows  that  32  days  in  100 
throughout  the  middle  portions  of  the  belt  are  likely  to  produce  rain  during  the 
spring  of  the  year.    •    ♦    • 

By  May  1  cotton  planting  has  become  general  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the 
cotton  belt.  After  the  close  of  the  second  week  in  May  frost  is  not  likely  to  occur, 
and,  although  there  may  be  a  few  cool  nights,  the  cotton  plant  in  its  young,  tender 
condition  stands  a  very  fair  chance  in  all  sections  of  the  country  under  consider- 
ation.   By  a  glance  at  the  table  of  temperatures  for  May  we  wiU  see  that  the  mean 
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minimam  ranges  above  52P  at  all  stations,  and  at  tbe  majority  it  is  above  60°. 
The  miQirauiu  temperature,  even  at  the  extreme  northern  stations,  never  falls  below 
35^,  and  at  25  out  of  31  stations  f\iruishing  continuous  records  the  minimum  is  never 
lower  than  i(P. 

Soil  temperaturei, — Soil  temperatures  furnish  interesting  data  for  comparison  witk 
air  temperatures  in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  the  climatology  of  plant  grovth. 
*  *  *  It  is  oliserved  that  under  the  influences  of  the  occurrence  of  high  temper- 
atures and  the  generally  prevailing  fine  weather  after  April  20  the  soil  becomei 
rapidly  warmed  and  the  seed  quickly  germinates  and  is  generally  very  well  started 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the  middle  of  May.  The  seed  usually  takes  from 
five  to  twenty  days  to  come  up,  if  the  soil  is  kept  comparatively  warm  and  the  raias 
have  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  needed  moisture. 

The  gromng  period  of  the  plant  and  its  weather  condiUoni. — ^THls  period  might  be 
properly  termed  the  season  from  *' chopping  out''  to  the  appearance  of  the  first 
bolK  In  the  central  portions  of  the  cotton  belt  this  time  is  generally  from  June  1 
to  August  1.  The  first  bloom  opens  early  in  June  and  the  first  boll  forms  early 
in  August.  During  this  period  in  the  life  of  the  plant  there  must  be  a  large  sup- 
ply of  sunshine  and  only  so  much  moisture  as  will  furnish  the  plant  with  what  it 
needs,  and  at  .the  same  time  not  make  the  soil  so  damp  as  to  cause  too  rapid  multi- 
plication of  surface  roots  nor  cause  too  groat  a  growth  of  what  farmers  term 
*'weed" — that  is,  rapid  development  of  stalk  and  branches  to  the  detriment  of 
flowers  and  fruit.  The  atmosphere  must  not  be  very  dry,  but  there  must  be  that  de- 
gree of  moisture  present  that  will  readily  become  absorbed  by  the  soil  at  night  io 
the  shape  of  dew,  with  occasional  good  showers  through  the  season.  The  surface 
soil  must  be  often  stirred  during  this  growing  period  so  as  to  permit  of  free  circols- 
tion  of  air  through  the'  soil,  the  penetration  of  the  warm  sun's  rays,  and  the  con- 
densation of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  as  it  circulates  over  the  soft  land  at 
night  and  in  the  cool  early  morning.  In  this  manner  much  of  the  moisture  required 
by  the  roots  will  be  secured,  although  rains  may  not  be  frequent,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  ample  supply  of  sunshine  and  warmth  will  give  the  young  buds  vigor  and 
cause  them  to  open  promptly  and  bring  forth  healthy,  well-developed  bolls. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  above  conditions  are  required  during  the  growing 
season  to  produce  the  best  results  in  cotton  culture.  Now  let  us  see  what  are  the 
actual  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  the  cotton  belt  during  the  months  of  Jnn^ 
and  July,  and  note  in  what  respects  they  comply  with  the  requirements  and  in  what 
points  they  fail.  To  bring  out  these  features,  tables  taken  from  the  files  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  have  been  prepared.  A  careful  examination  of  these  tables  will 
present  the  striking  fact  that  the  weather  conditions  during  these  two  months  come 
very  near  filling  all  the  requirements  of  the  perfect  cotton  culture.  •  •  •  During 
the  months  of  June  and  July  rains  are  not  ordinarily  heavy,  and  floods  occur  only  tX 
long  intervals.  •  •  •  The  largest  number  of  rainy  days  that  occur  during  the 
two  months  usually  take  place  at  stations  along  the  Atlantic  and.  Gulf  coasts.  At 
stations  in  the  interior  the  rain  is  not  so  frequent,  but  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  stations  in  Texas  there  is  never  less  than  ten  normal  rain]^  days  in  each  month, 
thus  furnishing  ample  moisture  for  all  the  demands  of  the  cotton  plant  while  in  its 
blooming  season.  Much  rain  during  this  period  is  decidedly  ii^urious  to  the  plant, 
because  the  flowers  are  so  singularly  constituted  that  if  water  accumulates  in  the 
cups  formed  by  the  petals  and  sepals  rapid  decay  will  take  place,  caused  by  fer- 
mentation of  the  gelatinous  substance  generated  at  the  base  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
forms  will  shed  off  and  the  yield  of  the  plant  be  correspondingly  decreased.    *    *    * 

Much  cloudy  weather  during  this  period  is  almost  as  iigurions  as  continual  rains, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated — the  cotton  plant  is  a  sun  plant.  Now  a  glance  at 
our  tables  will  show  that  the  normal  conditions  throughout  the  cotton  belt  are  very 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  such  a  peculiarly  delicate  plant.  If  the  season  during 
April  and  May  has  been  propitious,  the  tap  root  is  deep  in  tiie  soil  at  this  stage  of 
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the  plant  and  the  supply  of  moistnre  brought  np  from  holow  is  amply  sufficient  for 
all  demands  if  a  shower  falls  occasionally.     »    *    ♦ 

This  plant  can  stand  a  much  longer  drouth  while  blooming  than  almost  any  other 
vegetation,  and  hence  the  fall  of  r.iin  should  not  be  more  frequent  than  once  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  the  showers  should  be  very  light,  permitting  as  much  as  possible 
the  largest  amount  of  sunshine.  [Tables  show]  that  the  number  of  days  on  which 
rain  is  apt  to  fall  duruig  these  two  months  does  not  exceed  51  per  cent  at  any  point 
in  the  entire  region  of  the  cotton  belt,  and  at  most  places  it  generally  does  not  ex- 
ceed 40  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  sunny  days  during  June  and  July  is  56 
per  cent.  At  many  of  the  stations,  however,  the  percentage  of  perfectly  clear  days 
is  greater  than  that  given  above  for  the  entire  region.     *    *     » 

lliese  records  show  a  very  uniform  condition  of  the  temperature  that  is  so  suitable 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  cotton  during  its  flowering  period. 

Character  of  weather  best  suited  for  the  production  of  fiber  during  its  process  of  forma- 
tion,— The  first  boll  generally  opens  early  in  August,  the  interval  from  the  first  bloom 
to  the  first  boll  being  about  forty  to  fifty  ^ays,  the  shorter  interval  being  required 
later  in  the  season.  The  plant  continues  to  bloom  during  thia  month  of  August  and 
nntil  the  latter  part  of  September,  but  its  powers  in  this  regard  are  steadily  reduced, 
as  the  vitality  goes  more  and  more  into  growing  the  already  formed  bolls  and  bring- 
ing them  to  maturity.     *    «     * 

During  this  period  of  the  history  of  the  cotton  plant  there  must  be  an  abundance 
of  sunshine  and  a  small  amount  of  moisture.  *  *  *  In  September  the  probability 
of  rain  in  the  northern  section  of  the  cotton  belt  is  as  1 : 4,  or  one  day  in  four  may  pro- 
duce rain.  The  normal  rainfall  for  this  month  in  the  same  region  of  the  cotton  bolt 
is  3.03  inches,  so  that  the  eight  days  of  precipitation  may  produce  on  an  ^verage 
0.38  of  an  inch  each  day.  This  indicates  a  dry  month  in  its  normal  condition,  and 
therefore  very  favorable  for  gathering  the  staple.  The  large  per  cent  of  sunshine,  61 
per  cent,  causes  the  bolls  to  open  rapidly  and  preserves  the  fiber  in  its  purest  white- 
ness. The  tables  of  rainfall  and  days  of  rain  and  cloudiness  show  that  this  character 
of  weather  continues  through  October,  thus  furnishing  two  months  of  fine  season 
for  gathering  the  crops.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  belt  we  find  a  similar  condi- 
tion of  the  cast  of  the  sky.  The  probability  of  rain  in  September  is  27  per  cent 
ont  of  100;  and  the  per  cent  of  cloudy  days  is  44,  or  56  per  cent  of  sunshiny 
weather.  The  normal  rainfall  for  this  section  for  September  is  4.74  inches,  or  0.59  of 
an  inch  for  each  of  the  8  days  of  rain.  There  is  more  rain  throughout  the  southern 
belt  than  in  either  of  the  other  two.  The  normal  is  5.72  inches,  the  probability  of 
rain  is  1 : 3,  or  33  days  in  100  may  produce  rain.  The  per  cent  of  cloudy  days  is  44.8. 
So  that  during  September  there  is  a  probability  of  55  days  of  sunshiny  weather  in 
100. 

The  picking  season  and  its  weatl^er, — The  months  of  autumn  are  spent  in  gathering 
the  staple,  and  by  the  end  of  November,  if  the  season  is  favorable,'almost  the  entire 
crop  will  be  picked.  All  that  the  cotton  planters  desire  during  this  period  of  the  year 
is  that  frost  will  be  delayed  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  November  and  that  after 
the  middle  of  September  heavy  rainstorms  will  not  occur,  but  that  showers,  if 
they  come  at  all,  shall  be  light  and  not  frequent.  *  *  *  It  is  not  often  in  the 
South  that  heavy  rains  occur  in  autumn,  and  monthly  averages  seldom  go  above  3.50 
inches,  but  more  frequently  fall  below  2  inches.  The  wiuds  are  also  generally  light, 
BO  that  the  cotton  is  not  greatly  damaged  by  being  driven  out  on  the  ground  and 
Btained.    •    •    • 

According  to  charts  very  carefully  made  from  the  records  of  100  stations  over  the 
Southern  States,  the  normal  time  of  frost  for  October  15  passes  as  far  north  as  Kit- 
tyhawk,  Charlotte,  Chattanooga,  Nashville,  Cairo,  Dodge  City,  and  Fort  Elliott; 
while  the  frost  line  for  November  passes  through  Charleston,  Atlanta,  Starksville, 
Yicksbnrg,  and  Palestine.  We  may  safely  assert,  therefore,  that  usually  there  will 
be  good  picking  season,  as  far  as  the  temperature  is  concerned,  until  November  !• 
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Roots,  potatoes,  and  fodder  com,  T.  Shaw  aitd  0.  A.  Zayttz 

(Ontario  College  Sta.  Bui.  Ifo.  86,  Feb.  i,  1893,  pp.  8).— Kotes  and  tabu- 
lated data  for  tests  of  varieties  of  turnips,  mao^el-wurzels,  carrots, 
sugar  beets,  x>otatoes,  and  corn.  The  largest  yields  were  given  by 
white-fleshed  turnips,  long  mangelwurzels,  white  carrots,  and  dent 
varieties  of  corn.  The  yields  of  corn  fodder  varied  with  distance  of 
planting  and  size  of  the  variety.  Mammoth  Southern  (sweet)  gave  the 
best  results  when  the  plants  were  42  by  12  inches  apart;  Wisconsin 
Earliest  (white  dent),  30  by  12  inches;  Compton  Early,  30  by  4  inches— 
A,0.  T. 

Oermination  experiments,  A.  Lytteens  (Berattelse  for  Ar  1891 
rorande  Frokont  rollanstaltemas  verksamhetj  StockJwlm,  1893,  pp.  221- 
223). — Investigations  have  been  conducted  at  the  seed  control  station 
at  !N"ydala  (Sweden)  to  study  the  effect  of  the  soaking  of  seeds  previous 
to  the  germination  test.  One  lot  of  seed  was  soaked  in  distilled  water 
for  eight  hours,  and  was  then  placed  in  the  germination  apparatus; 
another  lot  was  put  into  the  apparatus  at  the  same  time  without  any 
previous  treatment.    The  following  table  shows  the  results: 

Influence  of  previous  soaking  on  Ihe  germination  of  seeds. 


Red  clover,  40  samples. 

Alsiko  clover,  18  Bamples. 

Timothy,  14  samples. 

Per  cent  ger- 
minateu. 

Total  per  cent 
germinatod. 

Per  cent  ger- 
minated. 

Total  ner  cent 
genniuated. 

Per  cent  ger- 
minated. 

Total  per  oeai 
germinated. 

Knmber  of 
dayfl. 

1 

1 

1 

■i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

82,63 
44.72 
8.20 
2.20 
0.62 
0.27 
0.25 
0.16 
0.14 
0.12 

8.23 
50.58 
23.24 
4.87 
1.32 
0.51 
0.30 
0.26 
0.26 
0.53 

32.63 
77.85 
85.55 
87.84 
88.40 
88.73 
88.98 
89.14 
89.28 
89.70 

8.23 

58.81 
82.05 
86.92 
88.24 
88.75 
89.05 
89.81 
89.57 
90.10 

7.90 
45.55 
12.55 
5.65 
2.95 
2.15 
1.85 
0.80 
0.85 
2.40 

2.85 
41.65 
19.50 
8.60 
2.25 
2.20 
1.60 
0.80 
0.40 
2.50 

7.90 
53.45 
06.00 
71.65 
74.60 
76.76 
78.60 
79.40 
80.25 
82.65 

2.85 
44.50 
64.00 
72.50 
74.75 
76.95 
78.45 
79.25 
79.65 
82.15 

44.70 
22.50 
12.15 
8.95 
2.20 
1.80 
1.30 

84.10 
28.55 
14.90 
6.06 
8.60 
2.26 
2.05 

44.70 
67.20 
79.35 
83.30 
85.50 
87.30 
88.00 

84.10 

57.65 

72.55 

7a  60 

82.20 

84.45 

10 

80.50 

Total.. 

89.70 
7.85 

2.45 

90.10 
7.05 

1.95 

82.65 
12.50 

4.66 

82.16 
13.76 

4.10 

88.60 

86.50 

Hard 

Not     germi- 
nated  

11.40 

18.50 

Total.. 

100.00 

100.00 



100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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With  red  clover  6  series  of  experiments  gave  the  same  result  with 
and  without  soaking,  14  series  higher  results  after  soaking,  and  20 
series  lower  results  after  soaking;  with  alsike  clover  4  series  gave  the 
same  result  with  and  without  soaking,  7  series  higher  results  after 
soaking,  and  8  series  lower  results  after  soaking;  and  with  timothy  2 
series  gave  the  same  result  with  and  without  soaking,  8  series  higher 
results  after  soaking,  and  4  series  lower  results  after  soaking. 

The  author  concludes  that  previous  soaking  has  no  definite  influence 
on  the  final  result  of  the  germination  test,  at  least  as  regards  the  clover 
seeds;  the  influence  on  the  energy  of  the  germination  process,  however, 
is  plainly  noticeable;  the  soaked  seeds  germinate  largely  during  the 
first  few  days,  so  that  not  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  is  the  sum  of  the 
percentage  of  germination  equal  in  both  cases. 

The  Skara  seed  control  station  (director  Dr.  O.  Kylander)  studied 
the  question  of  the  influence  of  varying  length  of  soaking  on  the  ger-" 
mination  process  (loc.  eit,  p.  223).  A  sample  of  fir  seed  was  soaked 
nine  hours  and  twenty-five  hours,  two  trials  being  made  in  each  case 
with  200  seeds. 

Sffeci  on  germination  of  soaking  fir  seeds  different  lengths  of  time. 


After  9  hoars'  soaking 

After  20  hoars'  soaking — 
After  39  boors'  soaking  * . . . 
Aflor  120  hours'  soaking  *  . 


Per  cent  germinated. 


First 
triaL 

Second 
trial. 

Average. 

83.5 
83.0 
89.0 
77.5 

83.6 
86.5 
87.5 
60.0 

83.5 
84.5 

88.3 
68.3 

*  H'ot  from  the  sample  used  in  the  first  two  experiments. 

These  experiments  in  connection  with  those  of  previous  years  confirm 
the  opinion  that  forest  seeds  ought  to  be  soaked  for  about  twenty-four 
hours  previous  to  the  germination  test,  although  special  cases  may 
occur  where  the  length  of  the  soaking  period  may  be  shortened  or  some- 
what lengthened  without  any  danger  to  the  germinating  power  of  the 
seeds. — ^p.  w.  woll. 

Determination  of  crude  fiber  in  feeding  stuffs  with  the  aid  of 
the  centrifoge,  W.  Thobnee  {Chein.  Ztg.^  1893,  pp.  394,  5P5).— Sub- 
stances containing  much  fat  are  freed  from  fat  by  treatment  with  ether 
in  a  tube  fitting  the  centriftige,  and  the  ether  extract  is  then  separated 
by  whirling  the  tube  for  a  few  minutes,  pouring  off  the  ether  extract, 
and  washing  the  residue  with  ether.  The  digestion  with  dilute  acid 
and  alkali  is  earned  on  in  the  same  tube,  heating  each  time  in  a  boiling- 
water  bath  and  stirring  the  contents  of  the  tube  with  a  glass  rod. 
After  each  digestion  the  tube  is  whirled,  the  supernatant  liquid  x)oured 
off  through  a  weighed  filter,  and  the  residue  washed  twice  with  water. 
Finally  the  residue  is  brought  on  the  filter,  washed  with  alcohol  and 
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ether,  dried,  and  weiglied.    The  filter  is  burned  and  the  loss  on  ignl 
lion,  less  the  weight  of  the  filter,  taken  as  crude  cellulose. 

The  author  gives  the  results  of  a  nnmber  of  parallel  determinations 
on  rice  meal,  ground  barley,  and  sunflower-seed  cake,  which  agree  within 
0.2  per  centj  but  no  comparative  trials  with  other  methods  are  giveju 

It  is  claimeil  that  the  metliod  is  both  accurate  and  rapid.  Eight  de 
terminations  can  be  made  in  three  or  four  hours. — ^B.  w.  A, 

An  investigation  of  Swedish  fodder  plants,  A.  G.  Kellgren 
and  L.  F.  Nilson  (Kgl.  Lmidthruks.  AJcad.  Haixdlingar  och  Tid^krijt,  32 
(1893)^pp,  1-32). — An  economic,  botanical,  and  chemiciU  study  of  a  num- 
ber of  fodder  plants,  mostly  from  northern  Sweden,  from  the  province 
of  Dalame  and  Norrbotten. 

Methods  of  analysis. — (1)  Dry  matter:  The  air-dry  samples  were  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  dried  for  forty-eight  hours  in  an  air  bath  at  70^ 
C;  they  were  then  ground  and  sifted  through  a  1  mm.  sieve,  and  left 
in  the  air  for  some  time.  About  3  grams  of  this  material  was  heated 
at  KHP  C.  in  a  current  of  GOa  until  the  weight  was  constant. 

(2)  Ether  extract:  5  grams  of  air-dry  material  dried  for  three  hours 
at  a  temperature  below  95^  C,  was  transferred  to  a  Soxblet  extractor 
and  extracted  with  alcohol  and  water-free  ether  for  six  hours;  after 
completed  extraction  the  ether  was  distilled  off,  the  flasks  dried  for 
one  half  hour  at  100^  C,  placed  in  a  desiccator  to  cool,  and  weighed. 

(3)  Nitrogenous  substances:  Determined  by  the  Kjeldahl  method. 
The  separation  of  the  group  into  amides,  digestible  and  indigestible 
protein,  was  made  according  to  Stutzer's  methods. 

(4)  Crude  fiber:  The  Weende  method  was  followed.  Three  grams  of 
substance  was  used  and  the  results  were  corrected  for  ash  and  nitrogen 
in  the  residue. 

(5)  Mineral  matter:  The  residue  from  the  determination  of  dry  mat- 
ter was  ignited  on  thin  platinum  disks  (1  by  5  by  7  cm.)  in  a  maffle 
oven  at  a  low  heat.  • 

The  chemical  comi>osition  of  the  grasses  and  sedges  studied  is  ig^iven 
in  the  following  table: 
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Name. 


Moisture. 


1.  Redtop  (AgrottiM  vulgaris.  With.) : 

Air-dry 

l>ry 

2.  Wood-hair  grass  {Aira  Jlexuoga,  L.) ; 

Air-dry 

l>ry. 


3.  Baldingera[Fhalari$]arundinacea^L.: 


Air-dry 

l>ry..--t 

4.  Blae-Jolnt   grass    (Calamagrottit 
strUta,  Triu.) : 

Air-dry 

Dry. 


5.  Spear  grass  (Qlyeeria  spectahUis^  M. 
andK.)-    CntinJuIy: 


Air-dry  . 
Dry. 


6.  Spear  grass  (Olywria  spectabiUs,  M. 

andK.).    Cut  in  September: 

AiTHlry 

Dry 

7.  Mountain  moadow  grass    {Poa  ai- 

oino,  L.) : 

Air-dry 

Dry 

8.  June  ^ss  (Poa  pratensis,  L.): 

Dry.....V.V.."*.'.l!*.*!"!!r.".!*.. 


ATerage  for  dry  matter  in  1-8 

8BDOB8  AlfD  RU8HB8. 

9.  Bog  sedge  (Ckirex  aeuta^  L.).    Cut 
«nily2datDalame. 

Air-dry 

Dry 

10.  Bog  sedge  (Carex  acuta,  L.).    Cut 

«fuly  2U  at  Norrbotten : 

Air-dry 

Dry 

11.  Ckireoc  ampvUaeea,  Good : 

Air-dry 

Dry 

12.  Smaller  bog  sedge  {Carex  ccespitosa, 

L.): 

Air-drv 

Dry 

13.  Slender-leaved  sedge   (Carex    ftU- 

/ormis,  L.) : 

Air-dry 


Dry. 
tirr\ 


14.  Carex  irrigua,iim.: 
Air-dry 


Dry. 
Lly  dul 


15.  Scaly  dub  rush  (Scirput  ece*pit<mts, 
L.): 

Air-dry 

Dry 

16.  Slender  rush  (Jimeti«>|{»/ormt«,  L.): 

Air-dry 

Dry 


Average  for  dry  matter  in  9-16. 


Per  cent 
8.07 


7.60 
7.56 


7.14 


7.34 


7.86 


9.11 
7.76 


&71 


8.04 


6.96 


8.08 


6.93 
7.01 


7.21 
8.44 


Ash. 


Per  cent. 
4.73 
5.14 

4.25 
4  00 

9.64 
10.43 


3.31 
3.56 


8.30 
8.96 


7.28 
7.90 


3.76 
4.14 


7.U 
7.71 


6.55 


3.03 
3.82 


4.98 
5.41 


4.08 
4.88 


3.67 
3.09 


4.53 

4.87 


4.09 
4.40 


2.35 
2.53 


5.28 
5.77 


4.83 


Crndo 
cellulose. 


Per  cent 
26.51 
28.81 

29.86 
32.34 

29.23 
31.62 


84.70 
37.37 


31.06 
33.51 


26.15 


25.64 
28.21 


81.69 
84.36 


81.83 


26.81 
29.37 


26.87 
29.22 


26.16 
28.11 


26.50 
28.83 


28.54 
30.66 


27.24 
20.29 


23.68 
25.52 


24.58 
26.85 


28.48 


Crude 
fat. 


Per  cent 
1.49 
1.62 

2.58 
2.79 

1.60 
1.73 


1.42 
1.53 


1.59 
1.72 


2.16 
2.34 


2.40 
2.64 


2.10 
2.28 


2.08 


2.34 
2.56 


2.33 
2.53 


2.15 
2.31 


2.05 
2.23 


2.29 
2.46 


2.02 
3.14 


2.02 
2.18 


1.87 
2.04 


2.43 


Crude 
protein. 


Per  eent 
0.81 
10.07 

7.81 
8.46 

0.39 
10.10 


5.57 
6.21 


9.06 
9.78 


11.50 
12.48 


6.19 
6.81 


7.37 
7.99 


9.07 


11.50 
12.60 


7.50 
8.16 


7.19 
7.73 


12.50 
13.00 


9.12 
9.80 


10.87 
11.60 


9.04 
10.71 


12.56 
13.72 


U.OO 


Nitrogen- 
free 
extract 


Per  eent 
40. 39 
53.73 

47.84 
51.81 

42.58 
40.06 


47.66 
51.33 


42.65 
46.03 


45.05 
48.90 


52.90 
58.20 


43.97 
47.66 


50.47 


47.61 
52.15 


50.28 
54.68 


53.46 
57.47 


47.20 
5L35 


48.59 
52.21 


47.87 
51.48 


54.80 
59.06 


47.27 
51.62 


53.75 
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Amount  and  digeBtihiUtif  of  nitrogen  in  Swedish  forage  plants. 


Kune. 


Redtop  (Agrotti*  vulgarit,  With.) : 

Alrdry 

Dry 

Wootlhair  grwM  (Aira  flexuo$a,  L.) : 

Air-dry 

Dry 

Baldingera  [PheUaris]  arumdiruuea,  L: 

Air-dry 

Dry 

Blae-Joint  f^rasa  {CalamagrottU  ttrieta,  Trin.) : 

Air-dry 

Dry 

Spear  gnMs  (Glyeeria  tpeetabilit^  M.  and  K.).  Cat  in 
July: 

Air-dry 

Dry 

Spenr  graM  ( Qlyeeria  tpcctabilu,  M.  and  K.)  Cut  in  Sep- 
tember: 

Air-dry 

Dry 

Mountain  meadow  grass  (I'oa  alpina^  L.) : 

Air-dry 

Dry 

June  f^rtkM  (Poa  praUnsis,  L.) : 

Air  dry 

Dry 


0. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Average  for  dry  matter  in  1-8 

6EDGBS  AND  RU6HR8. 

Bog  sedge  (Carex  €tcuta,  L.).    Cut  July  20  at  Dalamo: 

A  ir-dry 

Dry 

Bog  sodge  {Carex  acuta,  L.) .    Cut  July  20,  at  Norrbot ton 

A  ir-dry 

Dry 

Carex  ampuUaeea,  Good. : 

A  ir-dry 

Dry 

Smaller  bog  sedge  (Carex  ectspitota,  L.) : 

Air-dry 

Dry... 

Slender-leaved  sedge  {Carex /U\formu,  L.) : 

Air-dry 

Dry 

Carex  irrifftta,  Sm. : 

Alrdry 

Dr>' 

Scaly  club  rush  (Sdrpus  ctBipitosvs,  L.)  : 

Air-drj' 

Dry 

Slender  rush  {Juncus /lli/onnit,  L.): 

Air-dry 

Dry.* 


Average  for  dry  matter  in  9-16  , 


2iitrogen. 


Total. 


Per  cent. 
1.57 
1.71 

1.25 
1.35 

1.50 
1.62 

0.02 
1.00 


1.45 
L56 


1.84 
2.00 


0.90 
1.09 


1.18 
1.28 


1.45 


1.84 
2.01 


1.20 
1.30 


1.15 
1.23 


2.00 
2.18 


1.46 
1.56 


1.74 
1.86 


1.59 
1.71 


2.01 
2.10 


Amide. 


Pereent. 
0.34 
0.37 

0.32 
0.35 

0.41 
0.45 

0.20 
0.22 


0.28 
0.30 


0.20 
0.31 


0.26 
0.29 


0.82 
0.35 


0.33 


1.75 


0.23 
0.25 


0.20 
0.22 


0.14 
0.15 


0.10 
0.11 


0.16 
0.17 


0.14 
0.15 


0.16 
0.17 


0.62 
0.68 


0.24 


TM»<»4    I  Percent 
*"*®-  ible. 


Percent. 
1.03 
1.12 

0.94 
1.02 

1.00, 
1.18  ' 

0.09 
0.75 


1.18 
1.27 


1.44 
1.56 


0.76 
0.83 


0.03 
l.Ol 


1.00 


1.16 
1.27 


0.65 
0.71 


0.61 
0.66 


1.05 
1.14 


0.78 
0.83 


0.08 
1.05 


0.80 
0.06 


1.32 
1.44 


65lS 


75.2 
72.7 
75.0 


81.4 


78.3 


7«.0 

78.8 


75.5* 


63.0 


54.3 
53.0 


52.5 
53.4 


56.S 

5e.o 


65.7 


5.68t 


*  Kquals  6.8  per  cent  digestible  protein  in  dry  matter. 
1 1Cquals  6.3  per  cent  digestible  protein  in  dry  matter. 

The  analyses  are  accompanied  by  information  as  to  the  distribution 
and  manner  of  growth  of  the  various  plants,  their  economic  value, 
adaptability  to  more  extended  culture,  etc.  We  give  below  a  r^sumd 
of  the  paper: 

Grasses. — 1.  Redtop  {Agrostis  vulgaris^  With.):  This  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  grasses  in  the  valleys  and  also  in  the  fields  of  northern 
Dalarne^  it  seldom  grows  higher  than  25  inches^  it  is  leafy  and  with  a 
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slender  stem;  it  is  well  adapted  to  pastures  and  highly  prized  for  that 
purpose.  Jordan,  Bartlett,  and  Merrill  found  the  digestion  coefficient 
for  crude  protein  to  be  60.4  per  cent  (artificial  digestion  coefficient  65.5 
per  cent,  see  above). 

2.  Wood -hair  grass  (Aira  flexuosa,  L.):  This  grass  is  abundant  even 
in  the  driest  and  poorest  places;  hence  is  one  of  the  best  field  grasses 
for  northern  Sweden.  It  grows  best  in  clearings  after  pine  forests,  but 
is  also  found  near  and  above  the  forest  line.  Its  growth  is  variable;  in 
open  places  the  root  leaves  are  short  and  juicy,  forming  a  dense  rosette; 
in  forests  they  grow  long  and  slender,  and  are  fewer  in  number.  The 
latter  form  is  best  adapted  to  pasture  for  cattle,  the  former  for  horses 
and  sheep.  It  seems  to  be  unable  to  stand  barnyard  manure.  In 
northern  Sweden  Airaflexuosa  has  the  reputation  of  favorably  influ- 
encing and  even  increasing  the  fat  content  of  milk. 

3.  Baldingera  [Phalaris]  arundinmea,  L.:  This  is  one  of  our  largest 
grasses.  It  is  leafy,  well  liked  as  a  forage  crop  for  cattle,  grows  far  north, 
and  may  be  cut  several  times.  It  grows  only  on  well-drained  ground, 
in  northern  Dalarue,  preferably  along  shallow  lake  shores  with  stony 
bottom.  In  culture  experiments  conducted  for  a  long  series  of  years 
from  1837  and  on,  at  the  experimental  grounds  of  the  Swedish  Agricul- 
tural College,  this  grass  grown  on  a  stiff  clay  soil,  in  1840  produced  a 
yield  of  16  tons  of  hay  per  hectare  (7  tons  per  acre)  in  three  cuttings; 
only  half  of  this  yield  was  secured  on  moist  ground. 

4.  Blue-joint  grass  (Galamagrostis  stricta^  Trin.)  grows  in  all  moist 
fields.  The  stems  and  leaves  of  this  grass  are  somewhat  hard;  hence 
it  makes  an  inferior  hay.  It  will  grow  even  in  marshes.  It  grows  15 
to  30  inches  high,  blossoms  in  July,  and  has  ripe  seed  in  a  month. 
Chemical  analysis  would  indicate  inferior  value  as  a  fodder. 

6.  6.  Spear  grass  {Olyceria  spectabiliSy  M.  and  K.)  will  grow  very  tall 
even  to  80  inches  high.  It  has  been  mentioned  of  late  as  a  promising 
fodder  plant.  It  will  grow  farther  south  than  the  above-mentiond 
grasses.  Three  crops  may  be  secured  during  the  year.  Analyses 
given  in  the  table  are  averages  of  two  samples  taken  in  the  beginning 
of  July  while  blossoming,  and  in  the  middle  of  September  before  blos- 
soming. It  will  be  noticed  from  the  analyses  that  the  fall  sample  con- 
tains more  protein  and  ether  extract  and  less  crude  fiber  than  the  July 
sample. 

7.  Mountain  meadow  grass  (Poa  alpinaj  L.)  resembles  Poa  praiensisj 
but  is  shorter,  with  stems  10  to  20  inches  long  and  shorter  root  leaves. 
It  is  well  liked  as  a  pasture  grass;  also  well  adapted  to  hay-making. 
In  the  Swiss  Alps  regions  this  grass,  as  well  as  Meum  mutellina  and 
Plantago  mimtana^  are  prized  most  highly  as  pasture  grasses.  Poa 
alpina  is  low  in  protein,  but  also  in  crude  fiber;  high  in  nitrogen-free 
extract  and  in  percentage  of  digestible  protein  substances. 

8.  June  grass  (Poa  pratensiSy  L.)  is  common  on  sloping,  well-manured 
ground  in  Dalarne,  and  is  always  most  luxuriant  during  the  year  when 
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manure  is  applied.  It  is  well  adapted  to  pasturing.  TLe  ntem  is  25  to 
30  inches  high,  and  the  herbage  is  fine  and  makes  a  soft,  palatable  hay. 
Meadow  hay  from  Dalame  contains  10  to  15  per  cent  of  this  grassland 
is  saved  for  horses,  while  cattle  and  sheep  receive  meadow  hay  of  infe- 
rior quality,  and  sedges.  This  grass  blossoms  in  Dalarne  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  the  middle  of  August.  It  is  very 
persistent  on  manured  ground. 

According  to  the  chemical  composition  the  above  grasses  are  to  be 
ranked  in  the  following  order :  OlyceriUy  Baldingera  [Pkalaris]  arundi- 
nacea  and  Agroatu  vulgariSy  Aira  flexuosa^  which  may  be-  considered 
about  as  valuable  as  the  two  species  of  Poa^  and  Calamagrostis  strieta. 

Sedges  and  rushes, — These  are  generally  considered  of  inferior  value 
as  forage  plants.  It  is,  however,  likely  that  this  opinion  ought  to  be 
.modified;  in  northern  Dalarne  whole  regions  arc  found  where  all  pas- 
tures are  made  up  wholly  of  these  grasses,  and  the  dairy  products  made 
there  are  nevertheless  in  every  way  first-class  products. 

9-14,  Carex  acutaj  L.,  C.  ampullaeea,  Good.,  0.  cwspitosa^  L.,  C.  fill- 
formiSj  L.,  and  G,  irrigua,  Sm.,  are  all  used  as  hay  for  cattle;  0.  ampul- 
lacea  and  C.  fiUformis  are  eaten  with  avidity  by  pasturing  cows.  In 
Dalarne  the  former  is  considered  the  most  valuable  as  a  forage  plant  of 
the  five  sedges  mentioned.  The  low  protein  content  of  the  sample 
analyzed  does  not  coincide  with  this  opinion,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
lateness  of  the  season  when  the  sample  was  taken  (beginning  of 
August)  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  found.  Carex  acuta  is  also  a 
valuable  fodder;  it  is  large  and  rough ish.  C*.  JiUformis  grows  large, 
but  the  leaves  are  few  and  very  slender;  C.  caespitosa  and  O.  irrigna 
are  smaller  varieties. 

15, 16.  Scirpus  cwspitosus,  L.,  as  well  as  Juncus  filiformisy  L.,  are  both 
doubtless  of  less  feeding  value  than  the  true  grasses,  but  they  never- 
theless fill  a  place  among  the  forage  plants  of  mountain  regions. 
Scirpus  may  be  considered  equal  to  the  best  varieties  of  sedges;  it  is 
developed  early  in  the  spring,  which  is  decidedly  in  its  favor.  It  groira 
to  a  height  of  only  10  to  12  inches,  while  Juncus  is  often  5  feet  high. 

Considering  the  average  chemical  composition  of  the  true  grasses 
and  of  the  sedges  and  rushes,  as  given  in  the  preceding  table,  it  is 
very  striking  that  the  percentages  of  the  valuable  constituents,  pro- 
tein, fat,  and  nitrogen-free  extract,  are  higher,  on  an  average,  in  the 
latter,  more  despised  plants,  and  the  crude  fiber  content  of  these  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  true  grasses.  The  digestion  coefficients  for  the 
protein  compounds  in  the  two  groups  indicate  that  the  true  grasses  ar« 
more  digestible,  and,  calculated  on  the  quantity  of  digestible  protein  in 
the  dry  matter,  these  are  found  to  contain  6.8  against  6.3  per  cent  digesti- 
ble protein  in  the  sedges  and  rushes.  This  difference  is  not  large,  how- 
ever, and  the  inferior  feeding  value  of  the  sedges  and  rushes  must  be 
explained  in  some  other  way;  the  more  roughish,  sharp  leaves  and 
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stems,  whicli  make  them  somewhat  less  palatable  to  cattle,  may  partly 
explain  the  problem.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  produce  a  soft 
and  aromatic  hay,  which  is  well  liked  by  cattle  and  horses.  Being 
grown  far  north,  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  rich  in  valuable 
mineral  constitutents,  they  have  a  finer,  more  delicate  foliage,  and  are 
thus  more  palatable  to  animals  than  the  same  varieties  grown  farther 
south  would  be. 

The  sedges  and  rushes  are  never  allowed  to  form  ripe  seeds  when 
cut  for  hay  in  the  fields  of  the  northern  mountain  regions,  and  there  is 
thus  no  chance  for  loss  of  seeds  and  the  valuable  protein  compounds 
contained  in  them. — F.  w.  woll. 

Importance  of  asparagin  as  a  food  nutrient,  S.  Gabriel  {Zeitsch. 
BioLjJ29  {1892)  fp.  115-125). — ^The  author  reports  numerous  experiments 
with  rats,  from  which  the  inference  is  drawn  that  asparagin  may  be  of 
value  as  food,  but  first  becomes  of  importance  when  the  albuminoid 
supply  of  the  food  is  deficient.  He  refers  to  observations  in  connection 
with  Weiske's  experiments  on  asparagin.  Weiske  found  that  asparagin, 
like  albuminoids,  hindered  the  depression  in  digestibility  of  thS  carbo- 
hydrates liable  to  occur  when  they  are  fed  in  large  quantities.  The 
author  likewise  noticed  that  the  feces  of  animals  fed  on  nitrogen-free 
food  gave  a  distinct  reaction  for  starch,  showing  that  this  substance 
was  being  imperfectly  digested,  while  in  the  case  of  animals  receiving 
asparagin  the  feces  were  free  or  nearly  free  from  undigested  starch. 
This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  action  of  asparagin  is  perhaps  only  an 
indirect  action,  favoring  the  thorough  digestion  of  the  carbohydrates 
of  the  food.— E.  w.  A. 

Advantages  of  allowing  cows  to  drink  at  will,  Backhaus  (Schles. 
Xandtv.y  abs.  in  Molk.  Ztg.y  1893,  No,  4,  p.  40), — ^The  trial  described  was 
made  to  test  the  advantages  of  having  watering  troughs  in  the  stalls, 
allowing  the  cows  to  drink  at  will. 

A  herd  of  Dutch  cows  was  kept  for  a  time  in  ordinary  stables,  and 
water  brought  to  them  twice  daily  j  they  were  then  changed  to  stalls 
having  troughs  in  each  manger  with  constant  water  supply;  and  after- 
wards they  were  changed  back  again  to  the  ordinary  stables  and 
watered  twice.  The  milk  yield  increased,  on  an  average,  0.53  liter  per 
cow  daily,  and  there  was  no  decrease  in  fat  content.  The  increased 
yield  is  calculated  to  be  about  100  liters  per  cow  annually.  Unfortu- 
nately the  abstract  does  not  state  the  duration  of  the  periods.  The 
cows  drank  a  little  less  when  allowed  to  drink  at  will  than  when 
watered  twice  a  day.  The  author  mentions  several  advantages  from  a 
hygienic  standi>oint. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Composition  of  milk  and  milk  products,  H.  D.  Bichmond 
(AfMlysty  Mar.y  1893, pp.  50-58).— ThiB  is  a  report  for  the  year  1892  of  the 
work  done  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company.  During 
the  year  25,931  samples  were  analyzed,  all  but  a  few  of  which  were  of 
piilk  and  dairy  products.  The  results  are  summarized  and  bring  out 
22001— No. 
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some  interesting  points.  Analyses  of  13,196  samples  of  milk  as  received 
for  delivery  to  customers  showed  the  average  composition  for  the  year  to 
be:  Total  solids,  12.71;  fat,  3.91,  and  solidsnotfat,  8.S0  per  cent;  spe- 
cific gravity,  1.0320. 

"  During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  the  quality  of  the  milk 
was  fully  up  to  the  average,  but  in  the  latter  mouths  a  depression, 
especially  in  solidsnotfat,  was  noticed.  This  causes  the  yearly  aver- 
age to  be  the  lowest  yet  observed,  lower  than  last  year. 

^'  As  usual  the  highest  percentages  of  total  solids  and  £sit  are  to  be 
found  in  November,  while,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  lowest  occur  in 
June." 

One  case  in  whitjh  the  solidsnot-fat  were  especially  low  was  foiind  to 
be  due  to  an  abnormally  low  milk  sugar  content. 

Butter  had  the  following  composition : 

CompoixHon  of  butler. 


, 

Frvnch  biittor,  freeh. 

French  butter,  salted. 

EngUsb  batter,  salted. 

Bange. 

Average. 

Range. 

Average. 

Range. 

Avtcage. 

Water 

Per  eent. 
13. 29-14. 93 
83. 12-^.  49 
l.OJ^  2.22 
0. 07-  0. 18 
25.4-30.8 

Pereent. 

13.98 

84.39 

1.63 

0.12 

29.10 

PereenL 

11.29-14.32 

81.93-85.35 

2.73-4.20 

1.2&-  3.08 

26.2-32.8 

Pertumt 

12.86 
83.44 
3.70 
2.07 
29.10 

Percent 
11.58-16.49 
80. 14-86. 19 
1.78-4.98 
1.16-3.93 
24.9-30.8 

Percent. 
13.99 

Fat 

82.98 

Solidsnotfat 

SiUtdnnolUlanotfat). 
Volatile  fatly  acitls*.. 

3.03 

2.14 

28.10 

*  Relchert-WoUny  figarea. 

A  butter  made  from  the  milk  mentioned  above  as  abnormally  low  in 
solids-not-fat  gave  the  lowest  Reichert-Wollny  figures — 24.9. 

Analyses  of  the  ice  and  liquid  portions  of  frozen  milk  gave  the  follow- 
ing results: 

Analyses  of  frozen  milk. 


Uqxdd 
portion. 


Water 

Tar 

Sugar 

Proteida 

Ash 

Specific  gravity 


<<  The  quantity  of  ice  amounted  to  about  10  i>er  cent  in  this  case. 
The  proportions  that  the  various  [solid]  constituents  bear  to  each  other 
is  not  markedly  different  in  the  ice  and  the  i>ortion  which  is  nnftozen, 
showing  that  no  great  separation,  if  any  at  all,  has  taken  place  daring 
freezing.'^  In  delivering  frozen  milk  to  customers,  the  proper  course  to 
follow  was  to  strain  off*  the  ice  and  throw  it  away.  Thawing  the  ice 
and  mixing  the  two  liquids  did  not  give  a  uniformly  normal  milk,  aa 
the  solids  would  continue  to  sepsirate  out. 
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A  series  of  about  2,930  analyses  were  made  to  study  the  tendency  of 
cream  to  rise  on  the  milk  during  delivery.  The  general  conclusion  was 
that  this  tendency  was  overcome  by  the  constant  agitation  in  transit, 
provided  the  milk  was  not  allowed  to  stand  long  enough  at  any  time 
during  delivery  for  the  creaming  to  commence.  If  this  took  place  the 
shaking  was  not  sufficient  to  hinder  the  creaming,  and  it  continued  in 
spite  of  the  motion.  "  In  rounds  which  were  out  for  six  hours  no  rising 
of  cream  could  be  detected,  provided  that  no  long  intervals  of  time 
were  permitted  in  which  the  milk  remained  at  rest." 

Comparisons  between  the  Adams  and  the  Werner-Schniid  methods 
for  fat  showed  "practically  absolute  agreement."  In  the  Werner- 
Schmid  method,  as  used  by  the  author,  6  c.  c.  of  milk,  5  c.  c.  of  water, 
and  about  11  c.  c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  are  heated  in  a  tube  to 
boiling,  over  a  naked  flame,  until  the  fat  forms  a  clear  layer  on  the  top, 
the  tube  being  constantly  shaken  during  boiling.  The  tube  is  cooled, 
25  c.  c.  of  ether  added,  and  the  whole  well  shaken.  After  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  layers,  which  "  is  practically  instantaneous,"  the  ether 
is  pipetted  oif,  a  further  quantity  added,  and  the  treatment  repeated 
three  times.    The  ether  is  evaporated  and  the  fat  weighed. 

Single  determinations  can  be  made  more  rapidly  by  the  Werner- 
Schmid  method  than  by  the  Adams  method;  but  the  former  is  held  by 
the  author  to  be  less  convenient  where  a  number  of  samples  are  to  be 
tested,  and  scarcely  as  reliable  as  the  Adams  method. 

A  series  of  comparisons  of  the  Reichert-WoUny  and  the  Leffmann- 
Beam  methods  of  determining  volatile  fatty  acids  "shows  that  the 
glycerol  sax)onification  (LefPmann-Beam  method)  gives  slightly  higher 
results  than  the  alcohol  saponiflcation,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by 
direct  experiment.  The  use  of  glycerol  has  several  distinct  advan- 
tages, among  which  may  be  enumerated  sharper  end  reaction,  clear 
distillate,  absence  of  possibihty  of  loss  of  ethers  during  saponification, 
and  saving  of  time." 

In  the  discussion  following  the  reading  of  the  report  it  was  urged 
that  15  per  cent  of  water  was  the  maximum  quantity  allowable  in  market 
butter,  though  butter  direct  from  the  dairy  would  often  contain  more 
water.  Mr.  Richmond  thought  his  results  showed  that  15  ^r  cent  was 
a  sufficiently  high  amount  to  allow. — ^e.  w.  a. 

Comparative  trials  of  the  Babcook  milk  test,  B.  Bjbinbioh, 
(Molk.  Ztg.y  1893 J  N^o.  4,  pp.  37^  38), — A  very  favorable  reiwrt  on  a  series 
of  trials  of  the  Babcock  milk  test,  made  at  the  Bostock  experiment  sta* 
tion.  The  test  was  compared  with  the  gravimetric  method  and  with 
the  lactocrite  on  numerous  samples  of  nonna.1  milk,  extra  rich  milk, 
cream,  and  skim  milk.  The  centrifuge  used  for  whirling  the  bottles  was 
a  more  solidly  built  apparatus  than  is  commonly  sold  with  the  machine 
in  this  country,  and  allowed  of  a  velocity  of  1,500  revolutions  per  minute. 
A  speed  indicator  was  used.  On  27  samples  of  normal  milk  compari- 
sons were  made  of  whirling  the  bottles  at  rates  of  800  and  1,500  revo« 
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lutioDS  per  minute.  The  agreement  of  the  results  with  the  gravimetric 
results  was  closer  at  a  speed  of  1,500  revolutions  than  at  800.  Bun  at 
1,500  revolutions,  the  largest  difference  firom  the  results  of  gravimelaic 
analysis  was  0.1  per  cent  less.  In  nearly  one  half  of  the  cases  results 
by  the  two  methods  were  identical,  or  only  differed  by  0.02,  and  the 
average  difference  on  the  27  samples  was  0.03  per  cent  (3.66  by  gravi- 
metric and  3.63  by  Babcock  test). 

At  a  speed  of  800  revolutions  the  results  ran  from  0.11  to  0.39  per 
cent  too  low,  averaging  3.44  as  compared  With  3.66  by  gravimetric 
analysis. 

Whirling  the  bottles  for  a  longer  time  gave  no  better  results.  In 
other  words,  continued  treatment  could  not  make  up  for  the  lower  rate 
of  speed. 

The  showing  for  the  lactocrite  was  slightly  inferior  to  the  Babcock 
test  when  run  at  1,600  revolutions,  but  superior  when  run  at  800.  The 
results  averaged  3.60  i)er  cent  (gravimetric  3.66). 

The  results  of  the  Babcock  test,  run  at  1,600  revolutions,  on  richer 
milk,  cream,  and  skim  milk  were  entirely  satisfactory,  the  agreement 
being  within  0.07  per  cent  of  the  gravimetric  results. 

The  author  concludes  that  in  the  modified  form  (run  at  1,600  revolu- 
tions) the  Babcock  test  is  an  exceedingly  simple  method,  fully  equal 
in  accuracy  to  any  in  use  for  determining  the  fat  content  of  milk. 
Among  its  advantages  over  other  tests  he  mentions  the  following: 

(1)  The  oi>eration  of  the  Babcock  apparatus  is  simpler  and  easier. 
The  heating  of  the  milk  required  by  the  lactocrite  test  is  avoided  and 
the  measurement  is  more  direct  and  simple.  As  compared  with  the 
Soxhlet  apparatus,  the  glass  parts  are  much  less  liable  to  get  broken. 

(2)  The  fat  layer  in  the  tube  can  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  for 
reference  if  the  cases  are  contested.  It  is  only  necessary  in  such  cases 
to  place  the  tube  in  warm  water  and  then  whirl  again  in  the  centriAige. 
%  (3)  The  milk  samples  may  be  measured  out  into  the  bottles  and  left 
for  weeks  before  testing  without  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 
The  samples  can  therefore  be  kept  until  a  number  accumulate  and  then 
all  tested  at  one  time. 

(4)  The  test  is  cheaper.  At  the  prices  paid  in  Bostock,  the  originid 
acid  mixture  for  the  lactocrite  cost  1.39  pfennigs  i>er  test,  or  the  new 
acid  mixture  over  5  pfennigs.  The  ether  for  the  Soxhlet  test  cost 
4.1  pfennigs,  while  the  acid  for  the  Babcock  test  cost  only  0.35  pfen- 
nigs per  test  (about  one-twelfbh  of  a  cent). 

.  (5)  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  also  low  in  comparison  with  the 
lactocrite  and  Soxhlet  apparatus. — ^E.  w.  A. 

A  new  method  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk,  L.  Lib- 
BEBMANN  and  S.  Sz^KELY  (Zettsch.  analyt.  Chem.^  32^  pp.  168-173). — 
The  authors  believe  the  methods  in  which  common  ether  is  used  as  the 
solvent  to  be  lacking  in  accuracy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  solvent 
dissolves  other  substances  than  milk  fakt.   Attention  has  previously  been 
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called  to  the  matter  by  one  of  the  authors  and  by  others.  When  every 
precaution  was  used  it  was  found  impossible  to  redissolve  with  sul- 
phuric ether  all  the  extract  after  drying.  This  was  true  when  the 
Adams  method  or  drying  on  sand  and  gypsum  was  followed.  There 
was  invariably  an  insoluble  residue.  With  petroleum  ether,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  such  residue,^and  the  percentage  of  fat  found 
was  slightly  lower  than  with  the  sulphuric  ether.  They  report  a  series 
of  comparisons  of  the  two  ethers,  showing  differences  in  results  ranging 
from  0.03  to  0.48  and  averaging  0.17  per  cent  of  fat,  the  sulphuric  ether 
always  giving  the  higher  result.  The  differences  are  so  large  that  it  is 
believed  impossible  to  explain  them  on  the  ground  that  the  excess  was 
due  to  impurities  in  the  paper,  sand,  or  gypsum  which  the  alcoholic 
ether  dissolved.  It  is  urged  that  the  excess  must  have  come  from  a 
solution  of  something  other  than  fat  in  the  milk.  They  mention  fur- 
ther that  the  ether  extract  was  usually  yellowish,  while  the  petroleum- 
ether  extract  was  pure  white. 

In  view  of  these  facts  they  recommend  the  use  of  petroleum  ether. 
They  also  recommend  a  new  method  which  is  a  modification  of  one 
already  published  by  Liebermann  {Zeitsch.  analyt.  Chetn.y  22^  p.  363y  and 
23^  p.  476.) 

The  method  is  as  follows:  60  c.  c.  of  milk  is  shaken  in  a  tall  cylinder 
with  5.  c.  c.  of  potassium  hydrate,  of  1.27  specific  gravity;  and  then 
with  50  c.  c.  of  petroleum  ether,  of  about  0.663  specific  gravity,  which 
boils  at  60°  C,  and  which  leaves  no  residue  on  evaporation.  The  emul- 
sion formed  is  shaken  with  50  c.  c.  of  about  96  per  cent  alcohol,  and 
after  standing  4  or  5  minutes  the  ether  layer  rises.  It  is  shaken 
three  or  four  times,  allowing  the  ether  layer  to  rise  each  time.  This 
suflSces  to  dissolve  all  of  the  fat,  as  experiment  has  shown.  Twenty 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  ether-fat  layer  is  pipetted  into  a  small  tared 
flask,  the  ether  evaporated  on  a  water  bath,  and  the  residue  dried  at 
110O-120O  and  weighed. 

Comparisons  are  reiwrted  on  11  samples  of  the  new  method  and  the 
Adams  method  or  drying  on  sand,  using  petroleum  ether  in  all  cases  in 
place  of  common  ether,  the  differences  between  the  results  ranging  from 
0  to  0.08,  and  averaging  0.049  per  cent  of  fat. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  error  arises  in  calculating  the  amount  of 
mUk  taken  from  its  volume  and  specific  gravity;  and  that  this  might 
be  reduced  by  taking  smaller  quantities  of  milk. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  method  are  accuracy,  rapidity,  and 
the  i)ossibility  of  repeating  the  determination  from  the  same  ether-fat 
solution. — ^B.  w.  A. 

Report  of  work  done  at  Swedish  experiment  stations  during 
1891  ( Verksamheten  vid  de  kemisJca  stationernaforjordhruketoch  ndrin- 
gerna  under  dr  1891,  Stockholm,  i8P5).— The  report  shows  the  activity 
of  the  Swedish  experiment  stations  along  the  different  lines  taken  up 
for  study.    The  great  bulk  of  the  work  relates  to  the  control  of  agri- 
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cultural  prcxlucts  and  foods.  Tlie  seven  Swedish  statioDR  are  located  at 
Skara,  Haliustad,  Kalniar,  Vesten\8,  Oerebro,  Heiuosand,  and  Jookop- 
ing.  Of  these  the  two  first  mentioned  and  the  Vester^s  and  Oerebro 
stations  are  of  greatest  importance. 

The  totsil  number  of  samples  submitted  for  analysis  daring  1891  at 
all  the  stations  was  as  follows:  Soil,  375;  soil  amendments,  60;  fertil- 
izers, 749;  feeding  stuffs,  425;  water,  214;  dairy  products,  13,619;  food 
products,  234;  for  detection  of  poisons  (wall  paper,  cloblies,  yarn,  etc), 
2,724;  technical  products,  201;  sundries,  119;  total,  18,720. 

Afaterials  used  for  beddhig. — An  examination  of  the  abson^tive  power 
and  composition  of  various  materials  used  for  bedding  and  as  absorb- 
ents in  stables,  made  at  Jonkoping  station,  gave  the  following  results: 

Composition  and  absorptive  potcer  of  hedding^  mattrialB, 


Material. 


Aspen  shavings 
Pine  shavings.. 
Birch  shavingH . 
Oak  shavings... 
Heath  litt4*r.... 
Wheat  stTaw... 

Kyo  straw 

Barley  straw... 

Oat  straw 

Bircli  leaves 

Oak  leaves 

Peat 

Moor  eartli 


Multiple  of 

its  own 

Hygro- 

weight of 

scopic 

Ash. 

Nitrogen. 

water  ab- 

moistare. 

sorbed  by 

water-free 

sample. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

8.84 

0.70 

0.06 

8.1 

8.15 

0.32 

0.007 

4,0 

9.68 

0.37 

0.08 

5.3 

12.43 

0.51 

0.06 

Z.9 

7.93 

2.31 

0.74 

3.2 

8.82 

3.96 

0.64 

^! 

7.83 

8.39 

0.44 

4.9 

8.60 

5.43 

0.32 

4.3 

8.34 

a  81 

0.65 

4.1 

11.34 

4.15 

1.14 

4.5 

11.04 

6.30 

1.10 

3.7 

11.14 

0.41 

0.42 

18i« 

18.35 

1.12 

0.60 

15.1 

Fat  content  of  Sicedwh  herd  milk. — The  numerous  analyses  of  milk 
made  at  the  diflerent  stations  during  the  year  form  a  very  good  basis 
forjudging  the  quality  of  Swedish  herd  milk.  The  determinations  of 
fat  were  made  partly  by  Soxhlet's  areometric  method,  partly  by  the 
lactocrite. 

At  Skara,  700  samples  of  new  milk  were  examined  by  Soxhiet's 
method,  with  the  following  results: 


Koiuber 
of 

Per  cent 
of 

Per  cent 

samples. 

samples. 

of  fat. 

8 

0.4 

1.0-2.0 

20 

4.2 

2.0-2.5 

146 

20.0 

2.5-3.0 

308 

44.0 

3.0-3.5 

165 

23.5 

3.5-1.0 

45 

6.4 

4.0-5.0 

4 

0.6 

over  6.0 

700 

100.0 

The  number  of  samples  of  new  milk  analyzed  at  the  Halmstad,  Ves- 
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terfts,  and  Oerebro  stations  arc  given  in  the* following  table,  with  the 
average  percentage  of  fat  contained  in  them.  The  samx)les  are  arranged 
according  to  months. 

Fat  content  of  Swedish  herd  milk,  IS9U 


Month. 


Jannaiy\.. 
February  -  - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September. 

October 

November. 
December. . 


Sums  and  averages 2, 145 


Halms  tad. 


Number 

of 
samples. 


73 
261 
401 
354 
126 
202 
114 
129 
137 
151  j 

56 
141  j 


Per  cent 
of  fat. 


3.25 
3.11 
3.19 
2.99 
8.29 
3.10 
3.30 
3.02 
3.06 
3.30 
3.13 
3.00 

3.11 


Veater&s. 

Otrebro. 

Total 
number 

of 
samples. 

Average 
per  cent 
of  fat. 

Number 

of 
samples. 

Per  cent 
of  fat. 

Number 

of 
samples. 

Per  cent 
of  fat. 

820 

3.22 

64 

3.15 

957 

3.22 

946 

3.27 

99 

3.12 

1,300 

3.27 

1,017 

3.26 

24 

3.21 

1,442 

3.24 

988 

3.23 

72 

3.28 

1,414 

3.17 

668 

3.26 

123 

3.10 

917 

8.24 

692 

3.38 

88 

3.07 

982 

3.29 

788 

3.40 

22 

3.13 

924 

3.38 

622 

3.54 

98 

3.40 

849 

3.44 

747 

3.56 

61 

3.37 

935 

3.48 

691 

3.48 

16 

3.40 

858 

3.45 

588 

3.46 

21 

3.31 

665 

3.43 

7U 

8.42 

35 

3.31 

887 

3.36 

9,278 

3.37 

713 

3.24 

12, 136 

3.83 

The  average  per  cent  of  fat  for  the  year,  3,33  per  cent,  is  the  mean 
of  the  monthly  averages;  if  all  analyses  made  are  averaged,  the  mean 
will  be  3.31  per  cent,  iis  the  average  of  more  than  12,000  analyses  made 
at  three  diflPerent  staticms  during  1891. 

Analyses  of  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  gave  the  following  results: 
At  Vesterfta,  separator  skim  milk  (104  samples),  avenvge  0.28  per  cent 
fat;  highest  0.84  per  cent,  lowest  0.09  per  cent.  Skim  milk  from  ice 
system  (60  samples)  average  0.69  per  cent  fat;  highest  1.18  per  cent, 
lowest  0.26  per  cent. 

At  Oerebro,  skim  milk  (12  samples),  highest  0.19  per  cent  fat,  lowest 
0.16  per  cent  fat.  Average  per  cent  fat  in  buttermilk  0.47,  in  whey 
0.34.— p.  W.  WOLL. 

Agricnltaral  statistics  of  Denmark,  1891-92  ( Tidsslcr.  f.  Landoko- 
nomij  12  {1893)  pp.  1-40^  176'201).—A  review  of  the  condition  of  Danish 
agriculture  during  1892.  The  following  table  gives  a  summary  show- 
ing the  excess  of  the  exports  over  imports  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1892,  and  also  the  value  of  the  products.  A  minus 
sign  means  that  more  was  imported  than  exported. 

Excess  of  Danish  exports  over  imports  of  agricultural  products. 


Cereals bashela.. 

Rape  and  linseed do 

Oil  cakes million  poiiuds . . 

Bran do 

Fertil  isers do 

Wool do.... 


Qnantity. 


1891-'92. 


-6, 740, 345. 85 

—759, 810, 10 

—134. 04 

—190.37 

—77.38 

—0.44 


Average  for 

precnling  10 

years. 


—5, 308, 898. 59 

—616, 855. 00 

—98.10 

—160. 42 

—42.33 

—0.66 


Value. 


1891-'92. 


♦—6,118,800 

-911,200 

—1,822,400 

—2, 090. 400 

—562,800 

—80,400 


10,586,000 


Average  for 
preceding  10 
years. 


$-3. 698, 400 

—723, 600 

—1,340,000 

—1,768,800 

-321,000 

-134,000 


7,986,400 
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Exoe8$  ofDani$h  expSrU  over  impin'ti  of  agricultural  prodmcU — Continiied. 


Mill  prodacts barheU. 

Horses narober. 

Oxen  aad  cows do... 

Caives do... 

Sheep do. . . 

Hogs do. . . 

Meat million  nonnds. 

Pork do... 

Butter do... 

Eggs million  dozen. 


Talne  of  excess  of  exports. 


Qoantity. 


1891-'01 


238,440.37 
5,380 
8,568 
1.643 
17,872 
199, 731 
2.31 
78,70 
76,17 
12.00 


Arerace  for 

precedlog  10 

years. 


1.345.808.50 

8.143 

88,471 

7,323 

66,270 

184,454 

0.07 

89.02 

48.08 

7.08 


.1. 


Vahie. 


1801-*M. 


$821,  eoo 

884,400 

4,475.600 

13,400 

107,200 

4, 120.  000 

134.000 

8,127.600 

18,518.800 

1,002,800 


38,605,400 
28,019,400 


ATeranfar 

preoediaiM 

yean. 


l.S27,« 
4.«I,W 

348.  IM 

4,43Q.4» 

t,648.«r 
9,  SCSI 
1.07S,M 


27, 478.  W 

i9,4se.sai 


Ten  and  nine  tenths  million  bushels  of  cereals  were  imported,  and 
4.2  million  bushels  exported;  of  the  quantity  imported  5.7  million  bnsk- 
els  consisted  of  corn  (maize),  5.2  million  bushels  of  which  came  torn 
the  United  States.  The  greatest  increase  in  exports,  minus  imports, 
comes  on  pork  and  butter.  Denmark  now  supplies  more  pork  to  the 
United  Kingdom  than  any  country,  except  the  United  States,  and 
more  than  all  other  European  countries  put  together.  The  income 
from  this  article  increased  33  per  cent  during  1892  above  what  it  waa 
during  the  preceding  year. 

The  exportation  of  butter  decreased  a  little  during  1892,  but  as  the 
price  received  was  higher  than  during  1891,  the  value  of  the  product 
amounted  to  about  $250,000  more  in  1892  than  in  1891.  The  exports 
and  imports  of  pork,  butter,  and  eggs  during  1892, 1891,  and  the  aver- 
age for  1881-'91  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Danish  expoi'ts  and  imporit  ofporlc,  huiter,  and  eggs. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

ExosM  of  exports  owr 
imports. 

18C2. 

1891. 

1881-'»1. 

1892. 

1891. 

1881-'»1. 

1892. 

1891. 

Itfl-tL 

Pork.. million  pounds.. 

Buitor do 

Eggs million  dozen . . 

88.02 
ICO.  21* 
13.60 

67.87 
101. 63 1 
12.30 

44.11 
66.64 
7.70 

8.68 

24.20 

1.60 

6.83 

23.98 

L80 

6.18 
12.66 
0.70 

78.64 
76.01 
12.00 

08.04 
77.55 
10.60 

*  07.08  miUion  po 

onds  we 

nttoEn 

gland. 

t»8. 

34miUio 

nponnds 

went  to 
F. 

England 

I. 

[)LL. 
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8*4,  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  27-60. 

Effect  of  muscular  work  on  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  (£wjhcf  Ar 
Muekelarheit  auf  die  Aneeeheidung  der  Pkospkoredure),  F.  KI.UG  and  Y.  Olsavszkt.- 
Arck.  Physiol.,  64,  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  1-20. 

The  phosphates  in  milk  {Swr  lee  phosphates  du  lait),  DvcuLVX.^Amn,  htt  Fa- 
teur,  7  (1898),  No.  1,  pp.  2-17. 

Variations  in  the  fat  content  of  milk  from  day  to  day,  T.  Mklakdeb.— 3>M 
Mejcrie  lidning,  1892,  Nos.  48  and  49;  dbs.  in  Mileh  Ztg.,  1898,  pp.  28, 24,  and  tM  Ota. 
Centralhl.,  1898, 1,  No.  9,  p.  486. 

The  composition  of  butter,  with  special  reference  to  the  percentage  di'sntm 
allowable  {Die  Zusammensetzung  der  Butter,  insbesondere  hinsicktlieik  dee  smUtof^ 
Wassergehalts),  Du  Roi.—Molk  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  8,  pp.  98,  94. 

Influence  of  rancidity  on  the  content  of  Tolatile  acids  of  butter  (Msttak 
la  ranoidit4  sur  la  teneur  du  beurre  en  addes  volatils),  Coybetta. — L'Jmd.  LmL,  i> 
(1898),  No.  4,  p.  28. 

On  ptomaines  in  cheese  (Ueber  PtomaXne  im  KSse),  V.  MALEXcniNi.—Zri^ 
Nahr.-Unterstteh.  u.  Hyg.,  7,  p.  7;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1898,  I,  No.  8,  p.  S97. 

The  sampling  of  milk  (Die  Milchproben  Entnahme),  R.  Backhaus.— ifott.  Hh 
1898,  No.  6,  pp.  49-61. 

A  method  of  determining  fat  in  milk  (  Un  proe^dd  de  dosage  du  bemrrt  danskUi'n 
A.  RCFFIN  and  L.  SEGAND.—lZ/fkf.  Lait.,  18  (1898),  No.  3,  pp.  19,  20. 

Determination  of  the  fat  content  of  milk  (Zur  Bestimmung  dee  FettgdkoltMhif 
Miloh),Wm88.—Pharm.  Ztg.,  38,  p.  87  ;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Centralhl,  1893, 1,  No.  l*,p.SA 

Detectton  of  goat's  milk  in  cow's  milk  (Nachweis  der  Ziegmmileh  in  der  l^ 
mileh),  BcBAVFRR.—8ohweiz.  Woohensch.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  31  (1893),  p.  68;  ^  " 
Chem.  Ztg.,  1893,  Report.,  p.  67. 

Effect  of  centrifugal  treatment  on  the  distribution  of  bacteria  in  milk  (Toir 
die  Wirkung  des  ZenMfugierens  und  die  VerteUung  der  Bakterien  in  der  Mikk),  Kubb^ 
BTA^T.—ZHtsch.  Nahr.'  Untersuoh.  u.  Hyg.,  7,  p.  3;  dbs.  in  Chem.  CentralbL,  189S,  Ij  St^ 

8,  p.  396. 

On  bitter  milk,  and  the  sterilisation  of  milk  by  heating  under  exohuioa  tf 
air  ( Ueber  hittere  Milch  und  die  Sterilisierung  der  Miloh  durch  Krhitzung  unier  l^ 
sMuss),  M.  Blbisch.— Zeitoo^.  Hyg.,  13,  pp.  81-99;  abs.  in  Chem.  CentralbL,  IS^St 

9,  p.  434. 

The  sterilization  of  milk  (Zur  Milchsterilisierung),  K.  Flaach.— JftZdk  Ztg.,  I^ 
No.  8,  pp.  119-122,  and  No.  9,  pp.  140-143. 

'  The  sterilisation  of  milk  on  a  large  scale  ( Ueher  Milehsterilisierung  ta  Gf^ 
hetrieb),  HKBSK.—ZHtsch.  Hyg.,  IS,  pp.  42-48;  abs.  in  Chem.  CenUalbl.,  1893,  /,  -^^  ! 
p.  397. 

How  can  the  souring  of  milk  be  postponed,  and  what  is  the  best  tempentm 
for  creaming  milk  oentrifugally?  (  Woduroh  kann  man  die  Milch  UingerfHst^  erksUn, 
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nnd  welche  Temperaiur  isi  hei  der  Centnfugirung  der  Milch  ah  die  gUnstigate  anzuaehen  f ), 
HiTTCHKB.—Konigsherger  land-  u.  faratw.  Ztg,,  also  FUhling^B  landw,  Ztg.,  189$,  Heft  5, 
pp.  164^168. 

On  the  raising  of  oream  on  the  milk  route,  and  ezperiments  with  appliances 
for  preventing  it  (Zum  Aufrahmen  der  Milch  in  Verkaufncagen  und  Versucihe  mit  Bahm- 
verteilem),  A.  Bkrgmann.— iftlcA  Ztg.,  189$,  No,  1,  pp,  4,  6;  ah$,  in  Chem.  Centralhl., 
1893,  I,  No,  9,  p,  4$5.  • 

The  spread  of  contagious  diseases  by  milk  and  dairy  products  {Die  Ver- 
schleppung  ansteckender  Krankheiten  duroh  die  Milch  and  Milcherzeugnisse,  und  die 
JErzeugung  von  Krankheiten  duroh  Milchgenuee),  Mbiirdobf^  Weiomann,  Nkuhauss, 
SCHUPPAN.  et  al.—Molk.-Zig,,  189$,  No.  8,  pp.  94-96. 

Separation  of  butter  from  buttermilk  by  the  Qentxifaf;e  (Bendemeni  en  beurre 
de  lait  traits  par  Vecrimage  centrifuge  euivi  de  harattage),  Cukvron. — VInd.  Lait.,  18 
(1893),  No.  10,  pp.  75-77, 

Organization  and  work  of  cooperative  creameries  in  Denmark  (Ch^ganieation 
et  fonctionnement  dee  laiteriee  coop&atives  an  Danemark),B,  LouYsB. — Bui,  Min,  Agr,, 
Paris,  12  {1893),  No.  1,  pp,  46-64. 

On  the  causes  of  abnormal  ripening  of  cheese  ( Ueber  die  Ursachen  und  die  Erreger 
der  ahnormalen  BeifungsvorgUnge  heim  Edse),  L.  Adamrtz. — Milch  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  12, 
pp.  187-190, 

Influence  of  temperature  on  the  water  content  of  soft  oheeses  {Beeherohes  re- 
latives d  Vinfiuence  de  la  temp^ature  sur  la  quantity  d^eau  renferm^e  dans  lesfromages  d 
pdt^  molle),  E.  Mer.— i'/tfd.  Lait.,  18  {1893),  No.  11,  pp.  8$-86. 

Agricultural  instruction  in  France  {Das  landmrtschaftHche  Unterrichtswesen  in 
Franhreich),  K.  Eumksr.— Xandw.  Jahrh.,  22  {189$),  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  105-228,  Jigs,  6. 
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MABSAcnufiETTS  COLLEGE. — ^The  annual  report  for  1892  shows  that  tbe  attendance 
of  students  during  that  year  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  college.  Of 
the  192  students  present  during  the  year,  16  were  from  without  tlie  State,  and  the 
remaining  174  represented  110  towns.  The  appendix  to  the  report  contains  a  large 
number  of  useful  "facts  for  farmers,"  and  a  list  of  good  books  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, such  as  agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  crops,  dairying,  entomology,  feed- 
ing, fertilizers,  forestry,  fruits,  live  stock,  political  science,  etc. 

Oklahoma  Station. — The  board  of  regents,  as  at  present  organized,  inclndes  C. 
O.  Hlake,  ElKeno,  president;  J.  E.  Quein,  Edmund,  secretary;  A.  A.  Ewing,  Kiog- 
tisher,  treasurer ;  J.  C.  Fletcher,  Chandler ;  A.  J.  Seay,  governor  of  Oklahoma,  er- 
officio.    F.  A.  AVaugh,  P.  S.,  has  been  appointed  horticulturist. 

Kdad-making  — The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  special  bul- 
letin on  the  making  of  roads,  by  J.  A.  Bell,  in  which  the  methods  of  construction  of 
diflerent  kinds  of  roads  are  described,  and  suggestions  made  regarding  the  repair, 
maintenance,  and  improvement  of  country  roads. 

Univehsity  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture.— A  prospectus  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Department  of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales  outlines  the  system  of 
outside  work  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  college.  The  work  is  classified 
as  follows:  (1)  Dairy  instruction ;  (2)  classes  for  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters  in 
agriculture,  chemistry,  botany,  etc.;  (3)  local  classes  in  agriculture ;  (4)  exteaaion 
lectures;  (5)  field  experiments. 

Three  dairy  schools  have  been  established  in  different  places  in  connection  with 
the  college,  and  the  college  also  possesses  a  fully  equipped  traveling  dairy,  which  is 
carried  from  place  to  place  in  accordance  with  arrangements  made  with  local  com- 
mittees. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  schoolmasters  is  arranged  as  follows:  First  year- 
Agriculture,  16  lectures  and  2  field  demonstrations ;  chemistry,  8  lectures ;  botany, 
8  lectures.  Second  year — Agriculture,  16  lectures  and  2  field  demonstrations;  agrl- 
cwltural  chemistry,  8  lectures ;  zoology  and  physiology,  8  lectures.  The  lectures  are 
as  a  rule  delivered  on  alternate  Saturdays  throughout  the  session.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  a  certificate  is  granted  to  candidates  who  have  passed  an  examination. 

"  With  the  view  of  furthering  the  promotion  of  permanent  centers  of  agricultural 
education  throughout  the  country  districts,  the  Agricultural  Department  is  pre- 
pared, in  the  manner  described  below,  to  render  assistance  to  committees  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  classes  in  agriculture: 

(1)  To  assist,  by  means  of  introductory  lectures  and  otherwise,  in  the  formation 
of  evening  classes  in  agriculture.  Such  lectures  will  be  delivered  free  wherever  the 
local  committees  guarantee  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  lecturer  and  make  the  neces- 
sary local  arrangements.  # 

(2)  Tb  grant  permission  to  teachers  recommended  by  the  committee  to  attend  the 
college  course  of  agriculture  for  teachers  at  its  nearest  center. 

(3)  To  contribute,  as  far  as  the  funds  at  its  disi>osal  will  admit,  towards  the 
traveling  expenses  of  schoolmasters  attending  such  courses. 
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(4)  To  lend  wall  diagrams,  tables,  books,  illustrative  sets  of  specimens  of  rocks, 
soils,  manures,  plants,  seeds,  etc.     ♦    »    » 

(5)  To  conduct  examinations  for  any  local  exhibition  which  may  be  oifered  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  students  of  evening  classes  to  proceed  to  the  college.     *     •     * 

(6.  To  furnish  plans  and  instructions  for  the  management  of  small  experimental 
plats  for  purposes  of  demonstration." 

The  college  is  prepared  during  the  next  session  to  offer  short  courses  of  lectures  in 
the  principal  agricultural  centers  of  North  Wales,  on  the  following  subjects:  Drain- 
age and  improvement  of  land ;  laying  down  and  management  of  pasture;  live  stock  of 
the  farm ;  dairying  and  its  successful  conditions ;  the  cuUivatiou  of  vegetables ;  man- 
agement and  rotation  of  crops;  insects  injurious  to  crops;  domestic  animal  pests 
(sheep  rot,  warble,  etc.) ;  the  chemistry  of  soils  and  manures  (artificial  and  natural) ; 
foods  and  feeding  ntuffs;  diseases  of  iield  crops;  and  the  plants  of  the  farm. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  college,  iield  experi- 
ments have  been  carried*  out  in  many  parts  of  North  Wales,  and  at  the  present  time 
experiments  are  in  progress  on  the  manuring  of  oats,  pasture  land,  hay,  and  root 
crops. 

Fertilizers  for  turnips  and  pastures. — The  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
University  College  of  North  Wales  has  published  reports  on  experiments  with  fer- 
tilizers on  pasture  lauds  and  on  Swedish  turnips  at  a  number  of  places  in  North 
Wales.  In  general,  the  results  show  good  returns  from  the  use  of  basic  slag.  The 
quality  of  the  slag  was  found  to  be  very  important. 

Traveling  Dairies. — The  annual  report  of  the  Queensland  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  1891-92  contains  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  traveling 
dairies  in  Queensland  during  the  year.  These  dairies  are  operated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  and  spend  ten  days  in  each  place  visited,  giving  instruction 
in  improved  methods  of  butter  and  cheese-making.  It  is  stated  that  while  the 
expense  of  working  the  dairies  is  small,  they  have  had  an  important  influence  in 
improving  the  quality  of  the  butter  and  cheese  made  in  the  colony. 

Fertilizer  Inspection  in  Georgia.— Bulletin  No.  23  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  Georgia,  by  G.  F.  Payne,  State  chemist,  contains  notes  on  valuation  and 
methods  of  inspect!^;  legislation  relating  to  fertilizers  in  Georgia;  an  essay  on  the 
history,  nature,  and  uses  of  commercial  fertilizes;  analyses,  with  comments,  of  a 
fruit  preservative,  lime,  and  limestone ;  tabulated  results  of  examinations  of  over 
1,2(X)  samples  of  materials,  including  commercial  fertilizers,  kainit>  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  cotton-seed  meal,  minerals,  mineral  water, 
marls,  clay,  and  natural  phosphates ;  formulas  for  fertilizer  mixtures  for  different 
crops ;  and  tabulated  data  on  the  growth  of  the  fertilizer  trade  in  Georgia  since  1874« 

India. — The  report  on  crop  experiments  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  1891-92,  gives 
an  account  of  83  field  experiments  in  different  localities  with  rice,  wheat,  sugar 
cane,  cotton,  and  a  variety  of  native  crops. 
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LIST  OF  PDBUCATIONS  OF  TDE  UNITED  STATK  DEPARTIENT  OF  AGRICULTURK 

MARCH,  1893, 


BuRBAU  OP  Animal  Industry: 

B|j|K)5 Bulletin  No.  1. — Report  on  Investigations  into  the  Nature,  Cansation,  and  Pre- 
vention of  Texas  or  Southern  Cattle  Fever. 
Division  op  Botany: 

Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  10.— The  Russian  Thistle  and  other  Troublesome  Weeds 
in  the  Wheat  Region  of  Minnesota  and  North  und  South  Dakota. 
Division  op  Chemistry; 

Bulletin  No.  36. — Experiments  with  Sugar  Beets,  in  1892. 
Division  op  Statistics: 

Report  No.  102  (new  series),  March,  1893.— Agriculture  in  Alaska;  Foreign  Of- 
ficial Crop  Estimates;  European  Crop  Report;  Wheat  Crop  of  the  World; 
Freight  Rates  of  Transportation  Companies. 
Report  on  Distribution  and  Consumption  of  Corn  and  Wheat,  March,  1893. 
Report  No.  5  (miscellaneous  series). — Production  and  Distribution  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Agricultural  Products  of  the  World. 
Weather  Bureau: 

Monthly  Weather  Review,  December,  1892. 

Supplement  to  Monthly  Weather  Review  for  December — Annual  Summary  for  1892. 
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MARCH,  1893. 


-Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Alabama: 
Bulletin  No.  42,  Jannaiy,  1893. — Cooperative  Soil  Test  Experiments. 
Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  21,  December,  1892. — Grapes ;  Some  Insects  and  Fungous  Diseases 

and  tbeir  Remedies ;  Spraying  Apparatus ;  Apples  and  Grapes  in  Arkansas. 
Bulletin  No.  22,  December,  1892. — Sorghum  and  Cane  Sugar  Culture ;  Sirup  and 
Sugar  Making  on  Small  F^rms;  Some   Field  Experiments  with  Cauteloupes 
and  Com. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  California: 

Bulletin  No.  100,  February  12,  1893. —Investigation  of  the  Cattle  Foods  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  115,  March,  1893. — Common  Fungous  Diseases  and  their  Treatment; 
Preparation  of  Fungicides. 
Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  19,  December,  1892. — Can  Peach  Rot  be  Controlled  by  Spraying? 
A  Preliminary  Report. 
Georgia  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  20,  February,  1893. — Fertilizer,  Culture,  and  Variety  Experiments; 

Com  and  Cotton. 
Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Idaho: 

Bulletin  No.  2,  December,  1892. — Announcement  and  Proposed  Work  of  the  Sta- 
tions. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois: 
Bulletin  No.  22,  August,  1892.— Experiments  with  Wheat,  1891-92. 
Bulletin  No.  23,  November,  1892.— Experiments  with  Oats,  1892. 
Fifth  Annual  Report,  1891^'92. 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations: 

Bulletin  No.  20  (2d  ser.),  January,  1893. — Tobacco  Growing  in  Louisiana,  with 
Results  of  Experiments  at  Calhoun,  Louisiana. 

BiARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION: 

Bulletin  No.  13,  June,  1891. — Strawberries. 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College: 

Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  50,  February,  1893. 
Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  23,  February,  1893.— Varieties  of  Cotton. 

Bulletin  No.  24,  February,  1893.— Fertilizers  for  Cotton. 

Technical  Bulletin  No.  1,  December,  1892.— A  Chemical  Study  of  the  Cotton 
Plant. 
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Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Nebraska: 

Bulletin  No.  26,  March,  1893.— Meteorological  Observations  for  1892. 
Bulletin  No.  27,  March,  1893. — Experiments  in  the  Culture  of  Sugar  Beets  in 

Nebraska. 
Sixth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations: 

Bulletin  No.   92,  Febniary,   1893. — Feeding  Experiments  with  Horses;   Dried 
Brewers'  Grain  vs.  Oats. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  New  Mexico: 

Bulletin  No.  8,  November,  1892.— Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Rye,  Sugar  Beets,  Sorghum, 
and  Canaigre — Varieties  Tested,  Manner  of  Planting,  Irrigating  and  Cultivat- 
ing; Results  Obtained. 
Bulletin  No.  9,  December,  1892. — Insecticides  and  their  Appliances. 
Third  Annual  Report,  1891-'92. 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  49,  December,  1892. — Sundry  Investigations  of  the  Year. 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Third  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  45,  December,  1892. — ^Insects  Affecting  the  Blackberry  and  Rasp- 
berry. 
Bulletin  No.  48,  February,  1893. — Profit  in  Spraying  Orchards  and  Vineyards. 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  4,  October,  1892.— Tests  of  Varieties— Oats,  Corn,  Spring  Wheat, 
Irish,  and  Sweet  Potatoes. 
Oregon  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  23,  February,  1893.— Experin-cnts  in  the  Culture  of  the  Sugar  Beet 
in  Oregon. 
Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin    No.  21,  January,  1893.— Sea-Weeds— Their  Agricultural  Value;   The 
Chemical  Composition  of  Certain  Species. 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Utah: 

Third  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  22,  November,  1892.— Bush  Fruits. 
West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  26,  September,  1892. — Law  and  Regulations  Concerning  the  Sale  of 

Commercial  Fertilizers  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  Analyses. 
Bulletin  No.  27,  November,  1892. — Notes  on  Pruning. 

Bulletin  No.  28,  December,  1892. — Plat  Experiments  with  Commercial  Fertilized 
on  Corn. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  op  the  University  of  Wisconsin: 

Bulletin  No.  34,  Januarj^  1893. — Preventive  Treatment  for  Apple  Scab,  Powny 
Mildew  and  Brown  Rot  of  Grape,  Potato  Blight,  and  the  Smut  of  Wheat  and 
Oats. 
Wyoming  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  11,  February,  1893.— Crop  Report  for  1892. 
Bulletin  No.  12,  April,  1893.— Ground  Squirrels  (Gophers). 
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The  feasibility  and  desirability  of  home-mixing  of  fertilizers  have 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  stations.  The  published  results  of 
iuvesMgations  by  stations  engaged  in  the  examination  of  fertilizers 
leave  no  doubt  regarding  the  fact  that "  from  such  raw  materials  as  are  in 
our  markets,  without  the  aid  of  milling  machinery,  mixtures*  can  be 
and  are  annually  made  on  the  farm,  which  are  uniform  in  quality,  fine, 
and  dry,  and  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  best  ready-made  fertilizers.^ 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  home-mixing  are  so  obvious  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  enumerate  them: 

(1)  Bednetion  in  expmse. — This  is  strikingly  brought  out  in  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  New  Jersey  Station.  Home-mixed  fertilizers  represent- 
ing a  purchase  of  540  tons  gave  an  average  cost  per  ton  of  $31.36  at  the 
point  of  consumption.  The  average  cost  per  ton  of  eight  special  brands 
selected  as  the  most  highly  concentrated  of  212  brands  examined  was 
$43.50,  "  or  a  dift'erence  of  $12.14  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  home  mixtures, 
which  containetl  at  least  $2  worth  of  plant  food  in  excess  of  that  in  the 
manufactured  brand." 

(2)  A  definite  Jcnowlcdge  of  the  nature  of  the  plant  food  employed. — 
Each  ingredient  can  be  separately  examined  by  the  purchaser,  inferior 
materials  can  be  readily  detected,  and  those  best  adapted  to  special 
needs  selected. 

(3)  The  preparation  of  mixtures  suited  to  special  needs  of  soil  or  crop, — 
"  It  is  self  evident  that  an  intelligent  farmer  by  home-mixing  is  better 
able  than  anyone  else  can  be  to  adapt  the  composition  of  his  fertilizers 
to  the  special  requirements  of  his  land  as  well  as  of  his  crop.'' 

(4)  The  indirect  educational  advantages. — This  is  probably  the  strong- 
est recommendation  of  the  practice.  It  will  encourage  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry among  those  using  fertilizers,  and  will  lead  them  to  study  and 
apply  the  results  of  agricultural  research,  thus  contributing  much  to- 
ward the  fixing  of  the  practice  of  farming  on  a  rational,  scientific  basis. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  farmer  should  discard  "  a  system  which 
leads  him  to  consider  chiefly  the  rival  claims  of  competing  manufacture 
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ers  rather  than  his  owii  needs,''  and  should  by  some  system  of  coopera- 
tion buy  the  unmixed  materials  for  his  fertilizers  under  their  proper 
names  in  large  quantities,  and  mix  them  as  an  intelligent  consideration 
of  the  object  desired  seems  to  suggest. 

With  the  vast  amount  of  station  literature  sent  broadcast  through 
the  country  giving  the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  on  the  best 
sources  of  supply  of  fertilizing  materials,  the  most  effective  mixtures 
and  combinations  for  diftereut  crops  and  soils,  and  the  best  methods  of 
application,  there  is  no  reason  why  intelligent  home-mixing  of  fertilizers 
should  not  be  generally  practiced  to  the  marked  advantage  of  the  farm- 
ing community. 


Questions  relating  to  the  vitality  and  purity  of  seeds  have  already 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  number  of  our  stations.  The  objects  and 
methods  of  such  examinations  of  seeds  as  the  stations  make  and  the 
importance  of  systematic  seed-testing  are  notTully  appreciated  in  this 
country.  The  tests  thus  far  made  have  on  the  whole  made  a  favorable 
showing  for  the  responsible  growers  and  dealers  in  American  seeds. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  se^ds  of  ordinary  vegetables.  But  it  has 
also  been  shown  that  in  many  instances  the  farmer  is  defrauded  in  the 
purchaseof  old  or  impure  seetls.  The  business  of  seed  growing  and 
selling  is  greatly  expanding  with  the  growth  of  our  fann  population 
and  the  diversification  of  agriculture.  There  is  increasing  need  that 
the  stations  should  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  interests  of  .the  farm- 
ers in  this  direction,  and  that  at  least  the  leaders  of  progressive  agri- 
culture in  this  country  should  clearly  understand  what  is  implied  in 
scientific  seed-testing. 

The  system  of  seed  investigation  and  control  now  in  vogue  in  Europe 
was  originated  by  Prof.  F.  Nobbe,  of  Tharand,  Saxony.  The  methods 
which  he  worked  out  are  used  with  more  or  less  modificatioi  in  the  nu- 
merous seed-control  stations  in  operation  in  Germany  and  other  European 
countries.  It  was  hoped  that  Prof.  !N"obbe  would  consent  to  prepare 
an  article  on  seed  investigation  for  the  Eecord.  When  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  undertake  this  work,  Dr.  Oscar  Burchard,  of  the  Botanical 
Laboratory  and  Seed-Control  Station  at  Hamburg,  was  invited  to  write 
the  article  on  this  subject,  a  part  of  which  is  publishe<l  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Record.  The  plan  for  the  article  was  arranged  by  con- 
sultation with  Prof.  Nobbe,  who  has  kindly  written  the  following  as  an 
introduction. 

The  investigation  and  control  of  seeds  for  agrioultaral  use,  which  was  developed 
in  Germany,  and  has  been  in  effective  operation  tbere  and  in  other  European  conn- 
tries  for  a  number  of  years,  is  bappily  making  headway  in  the  United  States.  The 
treatise  upon  the  subject  by  Dr.  O.  Burchard,  of  Hamburg,  which  I  have  read  with 
interest,  seems  to  me  well  fitted  to  explain  the  object,  the  working  methods,  and 
the  most  desirable  ways  of  organizing  seed-control  stations,  and  hence  to  be  of  serv- 
ice for  promoting  international  co5peration  in  the  struggle  against  the  extensiva 
and  disastrous  evils  which  obtain  in  seed  traffic. 
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THE  OBJECT  AND  METHODS  OF  SEED  INVESTIGATION  AND 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SEED-CONTROL  STATIONS. 

Dr.  Oscar  Burchard. 

Thanks  to  the  advance  in  agriculture  and  the  increasing  eflfort  to 
secure  large  grain  and  fodder  crops,  the  production  and  consumption 
of  seed  have  greatly  increased.  The  commercial  aspect  of  the  seed 
industry  has  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  and,  with  the  con- 
tinued improvement  and  widening  of  commercial  relations,  seeds  from 
many  sources  and  of  manifold  variety  and  kind  and  differing  widely  in 
value  arc  found  in  all  our  markets.  Under  the  influence  of  competi- 
tion, which  afifects  agriculture  as  it  does  other  industries,  the  farmer  is 
forced  to  utilize  every  means  to  increase  and  improve  his  products. 
One  of  these  means  is  the  use  of  better  seed.  Experience  shows  that, 
next  to  securing  correctly  labeled  varieties,  the  quality  of  the  seed 
itself  is  of  the  most  importance. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  seeds  a  number  of  diflferent  factors 
have  to  be  considered.  Many  of  these  are  not  easily  judged  by  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  sample. 

A  sort  of  control  of  the  value  of  the  cereal  grains  has  been  exercised 
from  time  immemorial  by  use  of  the  specific  gravity,  i.  «.,  the  weight  of 
a  given  volume,  though  this  gives  only  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
quality.  The  large  size  of  these  seeds  makes  it  comparatively  easy  to 
judge  of  their  purity.  To  form  even  an  approximately  correct  estimate 
of  the  value  of  smaller  seeds  from  their  weight  and  appearance  is  much 
more  difficult,  and  with  clover  and  grass  seeds,  which  are  so  important 
for  the  growing  of  fodder,  it  is  practically  impossible. 

In  the  year  1869,  Prof.  F.  Nobbe,  of  Tharand,  Saxony,  made  the 
remarkable  observation  that  out  of  a  number  of  samples  of  grass  seed 
sent  him  for  botanical  examination  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  spe- 
cies corresponded  with  what  the  labels  called  for.  This  circumstance 
led  to  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  seeds  taken 
from  the  stock  of  diflferent  growers  and  dealers.  It  was  found  that  the 
percentages  of  correctly  named  varieties  of  seeds  fell  far  below  what 
ought  to  be  expected,  and  mbre  than  that,  in  most  cases  the  foreign 
admixtures  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  greatly  impair  the  chances 
of  satisfactory  developmen  t  of  the  valuable  portions  of  the  seed.  Thus, 
for  example,  seeds  of  meadow  grasses  contained  a  large  proportion  of 
seeds  of  various  wild  grasses,  the  plants  from  which  would  shade  the 
desirable  grasses  and  tend  to  prevent  their  normal  germination  and 
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growth.  Clover  seed  contained  dodder  and  other  undesirable  admix- 
tures. In  fact,  it  transpired  that  the  whole  seed  business  was  in  a 
really  deplorable  condition. 

These  observations  of  Prof.  Nobbe  led  the  German  farmers  to  send 
samples  of  the  seed  which  they  purchased  to  the  experiment  station 
at  Tharand  for  tests  of  the  genuineness  and  purity  as  well  as  the  ger- 
minating power.  These  three  characters  came  to  be  recognized  as  the 
fundamental  factors  in  the  estimation  of  the  quality  of  seed.  The 
methods  of  seed  examination  which  have  since  become  current  include 
tests  of  each  of  these  separately.  By  uniting  the  results  of  these  sev- 
eral tests,  in  each  case,  an  estimate  is  made  ol*  what  Nobbe  has  termed 
the  intrinsic  value  (GebraucJisicerth)  of  a  given  specimen  of  seed,  and 
their  rational  interpretation  gives  the  value  for  practical  use  (N'utz- 
werth)  of  commercial  seeds. 

Thus  was  established  at  Tharand,  in  1869,  the  first  seed-testing 
station.  This  assumed  such  an  importance  that  kindred  institutions 
were  speedily  established  in  other  places,  until  to-day  there  are  forty- 
two  of  these  stations  in  Germany  alone,  and  many  more  in  other  coun- 
tries. Their  usefulness,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest,  is 
twofold. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  estimation  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  seeds  and  the  solution  of  numerous  other  questions  regarding 
their  quality  offer  to  the  practical  farmer  the  best  possible  means  for 
judging  the  value  of  the  seeds  he  finds  offered  for  sale.  In  the  second 
place  the  statistical  results  of  the  seed  tests  as  they  have  been  made 
through  a  long  series  of  years  show  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
intrinsic  value,  and  especially  in  the  purity  of  the  seeds  in  the  market. 
This  improvement  has  been  brought  about  by  the  united  effbrt  of  the 
specialist  who  examines  the  seeds  and  the  farmers  who  make  use  of 
the  results  of  the  examinations.  Furthermore,  the  dealers  have  reaped 
benefit  from  the  system  of  seed  investigation,  since  sellers  of  good 
wares  are  protected  from  the  injurious  competition  of  inferior  goods. 
Experience  has  shown  that  through  the  introduction  of  the  seed  con- 
trol, notwith8tan<iing  the  higher  prices  that  have  been  demanded  for 
tested  seed,  the  sales  have  been  in  no  way  diminished. 

The  examination  of  seeds,  as  has  been  stated,  is  not  confined  to  tests 
of  purity  and  germinating  i>ower.  The  seed-control  stations  push  the 
botanical  examinations  of  seeds  in  various  directions.  The  advance 
of  botanical  knowledge  of  seeds  makes  it  possible  to  test  the  purity  of 
the  less  common  kinds  of  seeds,  and  to  distinguish  between  differt^nt 
varieties  as  well  as  species.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  practicable, 
not  only  to  identify  the  foreign  constituents,  but  also  to  tell  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  ways  the  latter  are  inferior  or  harmful.  And  it  is 
essential  that  the  botanist  by  whom  the  examinations  are  made  should 
be  familiar  with  botany  in  the  widest  sense,  for  it  becomes  his  duty  to 
give  information  as  to  the  material  itself,  and  also  to  advise  as  to  the 
overcoming  of  difficulties  of  many  kinds. 
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GERMAN  METHODS  OP  SEED  INVESTIGATION. 

Having  referred  to  the  objects  of  Heed  investigation,  we  have  now  to 
consider  the  methods  in  vogue  among  the  seed-control  stations  in  Ger- 
many. 

Sampling. — ^In  examining  a  sample  of  seed,  the  first  question  is 
whether  it  is  a  fair  one.    Does  it  represent  the  composition  and  char- 
acter of  the  whole  lot  in  every  particular  t    This  matter  is  of  very  great 
importance  and  can  not  be  insisted  uiK)n  too  strongly.    An 
en*or  in  taking  the  sample  will  render  the  most  skillful  anal- 
ysis worthless.     The  nonagreement  of  examinations  of  dif- 
ferent samples  of  the  same  seed  is  due  in  most  cases  to  bad 
sampling.    In  order  to  obtain  a  fair  average  sample  from  a 
lot  of  seed  it  must  be  taken,  not  from  a  single  portion  of  the       B 
whole,  but  from  many  different  portions.     If  the  lot  to  be 
sampled  is  not  too  large,  it  can  be  poured  upon  a  suitable       n 
cloth,  €.  g.j  sacking,  on  a  floor,  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  shovel, 
and  the  surface  made  flat.    Successive  small  portions  are  then 
taken  from  at  least  ten  places,  some  at  the  surface,  others  at 
the  bottom,  and  all  combined  in  one  sample.    If  the  lot  is  too 
large  to  be  handled  in  this  way,  small  samples  are  taken       | 
directly  from  the  individual  sacks  by  means  of  a  sampling 
tube.    The  instruments  most  used  for  this  purpose  in  Ger- 
many are  the  well-known  sampling  tubes  devised  by  Prof. 
Nobbe.    These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  grain  sampler  (Korn- 
probemiecher)  and  clover-seed  sampler  {Kleeprohemtecher).  \ 

For  cereal  and  similar  sized  seeds  the  grain-sampler  (Fig.  1), 
which  is  the  larger  of  the  two  instruments,  is  employed.  This 
is  shaped  like  a  cane,  hollow,  provided  with  a  handle 
at  one  end  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  other. 
It  consists  of  two  tubes,  one  inside  the  other;  both 
are  perforated  by  a  series  of  holes  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  The  cylinders  may  be  turned,  one 
about  the  other,  so  as  to  open  or  close  the  holes.  Fio.i.Grain- 
The  point  of  the  instrument  is  introduced  into  the  **"^  ^^' 
top  of  the  bag,  and  pressed  downward  to  the  bottom.  The 
inner  tube  is  then  turned  so  as  to  open  the  holes.  When 
it  is  filled  with  seed  it  is  turned  back  so  as  to  close  the  holes, 
and  the  contents  thus  serve  as  a  sample  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  bag.  The  tube  is  1.2  cm.  in  diameter,  and  1 
meter  in  length. 

For  drawing  samples  of  small  seeds,  esi)ecially  clovers,  tim- 
othy, rape,  etc.,  the  clover-seed  sampler  (Fig.  2)  is  very  much 
Fiu. 2.  Clover,  nsed.  It  has  a  length  of  30  cm.  and  a  diameter  of  6  mm. 
seedsampier.  ^^out  2  cm.  from  the  finely  drawn-out  point  there  is  an  oval 
opening  15  mm,  long  and  4  mm.  broad  through  which  the  seeds  may 
ran  sidewise  into  the  tube  when  plunged  into  the  bag.    The  lower  part 
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of  the  tube  will  thus  hold  a  small  sample  when  the  tube  is  withdrawn. 
If,  for  example,  the  sample  is  to  be  taken  from  several  bags  of  seed, 
three  small  portions  are  drawn  from  each  bag,  one  near  the  top,  another 
in  the  middle,  and  the  third  near  the  bottom.  These  small  portions  are 
put  together  and  make  the  whole  sample. 

Size  of  the  sample. — Accurate  results  in  the  investigation  of  seeds 
depend  not  merely  upon  the  manner  of  taking  the  sample,  but  also  to 
some  extent  upon  its  amount.  For  instance,  in  determining  the  purity 
of  seed,  as  will  be  shown  beyond,  it  is  often  necessary  to  take  special 
care  in  selecting  the  small  portion  which  is  used  for  analysis,  and  the 
range  of  error  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  sample  orig- 
inally drawn.  Furthermore,  the  determination  of  certain  impurities, 
e.  g.j  the  seeds  of  certain  parasites  or  the  size  of  the  different  species  of 
seeds,  often  makes  a  comparatively  large  sample  necessary.  The  ex- 
perience in  Germany  has  been  such  that  upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Kobbo  the  Association  of  German  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
has  fixed  upon  the  following  for  minimum  quantities  for  samples  of 
seeds  of  the  species  named:  OramineWj  TrifoUuMj  LotuSj  Spergula, 
LepidluMy  Pimpinella,  Anethum,  Fcenlculumj  Carum,  Daucus^  Petroseli- 
nunij  Apium,  Papaver,  Nicotiana^  Betula^  Polygonum,  Sorghum,  Medicago, 
Ornithopus  sativus,  Onobrychis  sativa,  Vicia,  Lens,  Brassica,  Camelina^ 
Sinapis,  Lactuca,  Alliumy  Cichorium,  Linum,  Cannabis,  Alnus,  Caf^nus^ 
and  Coniferce,  100  grams;  and  Cerealia,  Zea,  Phaseolus,  Pisum,  Lupinus, 
Faba,  Relianthus,  Beta,  Pomacew,  Quercm,  and  Fagus,  250  grams. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  examinatioDs  of  seed  for  dispnted  cases 
are  to  be  made.  For  this  purpose  the  average  sample  is  divided  into 
two  or  more  portions,  of  which  one  or  more  are  to  be  retained  under 
seal.  The  same  is  done  where  the  examinations  are  for  use  in  court. 
For  estimation  of  specific  gravity  IJ  liters  are  taken,  since  the  impuri- 
ties must  be  removed  before  the  determination  is  UHule,  and  at  least  1 
liter  of  pure  seed  is  needed  for  the  latter. 

In  packing  the  sample  for  shipment  great  care  is  needed  to  insure 
against  loss  or  injury.  Wrappers  may  break  so  that  part  of  the  sample 
will  escape  and  not  enough  remain  for  the  needed  tests,  or  the  seed 
may  be  wet  and  dried  and  its  germinating  power  impaired  thereby. 
Stout,  tight  boxes  are  preferable.  If  these  can  not  be  obtained  several 
layers  of  thick  paper  should  be  used. 

When  the  sample  is  received  at  the  station  it  is  entered  upon  the 
registry  book  and  its  net  weight  noted.  Thereupon  preparations  for 
analysis  are  made.  The  first  of  these  is  the  making  of  the  "  smaller 
average  sample,"  which  serves  for  estimating  the  purity  and  from  which, 
in  consequence,  all  foreign  seeds  and  extraneous  matter  are  to  be  re- 
moved. 

Quantitive  estimation  of  purity, — In  the  quantitive  determination  of 
the  percentage  of  foreign  matters  it  is  essential  that  the  ^*  smaller  aver- 
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age  sample"  should  accurately  represent  the  original  sample.  For  pre- 
paring it  the  so-called  pouring  method  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
best.  In  this  the  original  sample  is  poured  slowly  from  a  wide-mouthed 
flask  into  a  shallow  vessel  or  upon  a  large,  clean  sheet  of  glazed  paper. 
During  the  pouring  portions  of  the  seed  are  taken  regularly  with  a 
small  spoon.  These  portions,  being  from  all  parts  of  the  original,  to- 
gether make  a  fair  sample  of  it.* 

A  certain  minimum  quantity  is  requisite  for  the  small  sample.  How 
large  it  shall  be  depends  upon  the  kind  and  size  of  the  seed  to  be  inves- 
tigated. The  minimum  quantities  used  in  Germany  for  different  kinds 
of  seed  are  as  follows:  PoOj  AgrostiSj  Alopecurus,  Aira^  and  Trisetum^^ 
grams;  Trifoliwnrepens^  T.  hyhridum,  HolctiSj  Spergula^  Anthoxanthum, 
Anethum,  Garum,  and  Fceniculunij  5  grams;  Trifolium pratense,  T.in- 
carnatunij  Medicago  sativa^  M,  lupulinUj  AnthylliSj  Phleum^  Lolium^  Fes- 
tuca  pratensis,  Dactylis,  Cynosurtis,  and  Daucus^  10  grjvms;  OrnithopuSy 
Acer,  Ulmus,  and  Ornus,  20  grams;  Onobrychis^  Sorghum,  and  Brassicaj 
25  grams;  Cerealia^  Lens^  Polygonuniy  Vicia,  Linum,  Plcea,  Pinus, 
LariXj  and  CarpinuSj  30  grams;  and  Beta,  Pisum,  Phaseolus,  Faba^  Zea^ 
Lupinus,  Quercus,  and  Fagm.  50  grams. 

The  examination  is  carried  out  as  follows:  The  small  sample  which 
has  been  prepared  as  just  described  and  has  been  weighed  accurately 
to  the  milligram,  is  designated  as  (a)  and  put  on  ^  half  sheet  of  glazed 
paper  in  a  pile  at  the  right.  Successive  portions  are  then  brought  to 
the  middle  of  the  sheet  by  a  horn  spatula  and  spread  out  so  that  the 
individual  seeds  can  be  easily  distinguished.  The  foreign  materials, 
which  are  classed  as  "foreign  mixture,"  are  sorted  out  and  put  in  a 
small  pile  (b)  beside  (a),  while  all  the  genuine  seeds,  i.  e.,  those  which 
are  really  of  the  kind  claimed,  are  put  in  a  pile  (c)  at  the  left.  This 
operation  is  repeated,  the  greatest  pains  being  taken  to  avoid  loss  of 
any  of  the  material.  A  small  loss  in  weight  by  evaporation  of  moisture 
and  escape  of  dust  is  unavoidable,  but  it  is  neglected  when  it  does  not 
exceed  1  or  2  per  cent  of  the  whole,  as  it  may  be  assumed  to  fall  pro- 
portionately on  (6)  and  (c). 

The  materials  which  are  classified  as  foreign  mixtures  (b)  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  All  seeds  of  other  species  or  varieties 
than  that  to  which  the  lot  of  seeds  under  examination  properly  belongs. 
These  include  not  only  weed  seeds,  but  also  those  of  valuable  cultivated 
plants,  even  if  the  latter  are  sold  at  the  same  or  higher  market  price 
than  the  kind  to  which  the  sample  is  claimed  to  belong.  (2)  Genuine 
seeds,  i.  e.,  those  which  are  of  the  kind  claimed,  but  which  are  evidently 
incapable  of  germinating,  grains  with  the  embryo  injured  or  which  are 
otherwise  defective.  (3)  Dead  matter,  organic  or  inorganic,  including, 
for  instance,  bits  of  stalk,  straw,  dust,  sand,  pebbles,  etc. 

*  Good  results  can  also  be  obtained  by  pouring  the  whole  sample  over  the  bottom 
of  a  flat  Tessel,  shaking  It  slightly  so  as  to  spread  it  evenly,  and  then  taking  small 
portions  from  different  parts  both  at  the  surface  and  below. 
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WLen  the  separation  thus  described  is  complete  the  two  portions 
(b)  and  (c)  are  weighed  separately  and  their  sum  (phis  the  unavoid- 
able but  slight  loss  above  referred  to)  is  equal  to  (a).  The  ratio 
of  (c)  to  (a),  expressed  in  per  cent,  is  recorded  as  the  proportion  of  im- 
purities. 

In  the  investigation  of  seeds  with  hard,  smooth  surfaces  like  those 
of  cereals  and  legumes  the  separation  of  all  of  the  foreign  admixtures 
together  is  easy,  and  in  general,  the  distinguishing  between  the  several 
classes  is  unnecessary,  except  when  some  particular  ingredient  is  pres- 
ent in  especially  large  quantity.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
separation  of  very  fine  particles  of  extraneous  matter  as  well  as  of 
very  small  weed  seeds  is  materially  facilitated  by  the  use  of  small 
round  sieves*  with  apertures  of  different  sizes  or  other  apparatus  de- 
scribed below. 

Some  kinds  of  grass  seed  are  apt  to  contain  materials  which  demand 
more  systematic  separation,  especially  when  a  specification  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  foreign  admixture,  or  of  the  amount  of  genuine  but  defect- 
ive seed  is  desired.  In  such  cases  the  inferior  ingredients  are  first 
put  by  themselves  and  then  the  several  constituents,  as  foreign  or 
defective  seeds,  are  separated. 

Separation  of  defective  grass  seed, — In  the  examination  of  some  of  the 
larger  kinds  of  grass  seed,  such  as  Lolium,  Avena  elatior^  DactyliSj  etc., 
the  defective  and  sterile  seeds  are  detected  by  the  feel  with  a  horn  spat- 
ula. With  some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds,  as  AlopecuruSj  Holcusj 
and  Poaj  this  process  is  very  laborious  and  is  hardly  reliable.  Some- 
times it  is  impracticable  because  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  caryopsis 
e^in  not  be  distinguished  by  the  spatula.  Other  objects,  as  dried  anthers 
and  larvae  of  insects,  may  give  rise  to  error.  To  get  around  this  diffi- 
culty the  genuine  seeds,  freed  from  other  kinds  of  seed,  sand,  etc. — in 
other  words,  the  average  sample  as  prepared  for  tests  of  germinating 
power — are  soaked  in  water  and  then  spread  upon  a  glass  plate  over  a 
light-colored  surface.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  seeds 
which  have  the  caryopsis.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  after  the 
defective  seeds  are  separated  they  should  be  dried  and  weighed  in  the 
air-dry  condition.  The  purpose  may  be  attained,  though  not  quite  as 
well,  by  putting  the  dry  seed,  i.  e.,  without  previous  soaking,  upon  a 
glass  plate  upon  which  sunlight  is  reflected  by  a  mirror  from  below. 

The  separation  of  the  seed  envelopes  from  some  kinds  of  grass  seeds, 
as  Dactylisy  Festuca  ovina,  etc.,  is  rendered  difficult  by  their  occurrence 
in  more  or  less  complex  clusters  which  contain  perfect  and  defective 
seeds  together.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  first  free  the  seeds  and 
then  separate  them  mechanically. 

*  The  sets  of  sieves  devised  by  Nobbe  for  this  purpose  consist  of  sieves  with  aper- 
tures of  2,  1.5;  1.25^  1.0,  0.5,  and  0.25  mm.  diameter.  The  sets  are  to  be  had  in  three 
sizes,  in  which  the  sieves  themselves  are  20, 12,  or  8  cm.  in  diameter. 
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Specification  of  ingredients  of  foreign  admixture. — As  already  stated, 
it  is  oft^n  desirable  to  indicate  not  only  the  amount  but  also  the  kinds 
of  impurities.  Of  the  three  classes  above  named,  the  first  is  the  most 
imiiortant. 

(1)  Species  or  varieties  different  from  the  one  for  which  the  wares  are 
sold. — Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  first  the  complete  or  partial 
replacement  of  the  genuine  seeds  by  others  of  inferior  value.  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  that  the  genuine  seeds  are  mixed  with  others  of 
similar  size  and  color.  Thus,  red  clover  may  be  adulterated  with  yellow 
clover,  which  is  much  inferior;  Swedish  (alsike)  clover  with  yellow 
hop  clover  ( Trifolium  agrarium),  or  turnip  and  rape  (Brassica  napus  and 
B.  rapa)  with  charlock  {Sinapis  arvensis).  The  valuable  grasses  are 
e8i>ecially  apt  to  sufi'er  by  admixtures  of  worthless  kinds,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  so  similar  in  external  appearance  as  to  easily  escape  detec- 
tion. When  such  impurities  occur  in  any  considerable  amounts  the 
{percentage  should  be  determined  and  stated  in  the  report. 

(2)  Non-noxious  weeds. — Weed  seeds  demand  particular  attention  be- 
cause they  are  very  apt  to  occur  among  the  seeds  of  cultivated  plants 
and  in  widely  varying  proportions.  They  are  very  objectionable  be- 
cause of  the  ii\jury  they  cause  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  which  are  to 
be  cultivated.  Plants  which  are  otherwise  harmless,  when  once  intro- 
duced, spread  in  various  ways,  infest  the  fields,  and  crowd  out  the  valu- 
able plants.  The  manifold  ways  in  which  many  such  seeds  of  Com- 
positae.  Asperifolia^cecej  PlantaginecBy  etc.,  are  spread  make  them  griev- 
ous enemies  of  the  farmer.*  Every  effort  should  be  used  to  keep  them 
out  of  seeds  which  are  to  be  sown. 

Noxious  plants. — It  is  still  more  important  to  avoid  seeds  of  plants 
that  contain  ingredients  which  are  poisonous  to  man  or  beast.  Thus 
the  seeds  of  "Lolium  temuUntum  and  sometimes  those  of  corn  cockle,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  smaller  vetches,  are  recognized  as  poisonous,  so 
that  when  mixed  with  cereal  grains  and  ground  they  make  the  flour 
objectionable.  Their  small  size  and  light  weight  makes  it  compara- 
tively easy  to  remove  them  by  sifting  or  blowing. 

It  is,  if  possible,  even  more  essential  to  keep  seed  of  forage  plants 
free  from  noxious  admixtures.  The  damage  done  by  Euphorhiacece^  Ra- 
nuncuUiceoR^  ChenopodiacecBy  and  many  Cruciferw  and  Umhelliferoi  will 
serve  for  illustration. 

Plants  which  aid  in  the  propagation  of  fungi. — Certain  plants  are 
prejudicial  because  they  serve  as  hosts  for  injurious  fungi  or  other 

*  Among  the  genera  and  Bpecies  which  are  particalarly  objectionable  are:  Flea- 
bane  {Er%geron)f  bur  marigold  {Bidena),  mayweed  (AnihemU  cotula),  field  camomile 
(A.  arvensis),  daisy,  or  white  weed  (Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum),  corn  marigold  (C. 
aegetum),  common  tansy  (Tanacelum  vulgare),  groundsel  (Senecio),  blnebottle  (Ccn- 
taurea  oyanus),  nipplewort  (La'npsana  oommunia),  chicory  (Cichorium  iniifbus),  fall 
dandelion  (Leaniodon  auiumnalis),  hawkweed  (Hieracium)y  dandelion  {Taraxacum 
offioindle),  sow  thistle  (8anohu8)f  common  thistle  (Cirsiitm  lanoeolatum),  Canada  this- 
tle (C.  arvense),  wild  lettace  (Laotuoa  eoariola),  etc. 
1033— No.  10 2 
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l>ara«i tea  while  these  are  passing  through  stages  of  development  which 
prepare  them  for  working  injury  to  <a'ops. 

Sundry  species — such  as  those  of  Claviceps^  UMlago^  and  Puccinia — 
are  parasitic  upon  certain  grasses,  as  Lolium  perenne,  Triticum  repem^ 
MoUniay  and  others,  the  seeds  of  which,  like  those  of  other  wild  and 
wood  grasses,  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  cereals.  Other  forms  of  Clavi- 
eepsy  e.  </.,  ergot,*  are  to  be  watched  for  in  the  cerenl  grains.  For 
example,  eight  samples  of  American  florin  grass  (white  bent  grass, 
Agrostis  alba)  of  the  liarvest  of  1H1)2  were  found  on  examination  to 
contain  ergot  in  considerable  amount.  The  nunjbers  of  sclerotia  found 
to  occur  in  one  kilogram  of  the  grass  seed  were  in  four  samples  sold  as 
choice,  5,256,11,856,21,964,  and  33,374;  and  in  four  samples  sold  as 
"  fancy,''  11,648,  39,300,  69,657,  and  70,064,  respectively.  When  these 
are  spread  in  the  ground,  fruit  is  borne  and  spores  produced  which 
infest  other  plants. 

Fhcenogamous  parasites. — Even  more  to  be  feared  are  the  seeds  of  cer- 
tain ph(enogamous  parasitic  plants,  which  may  cause  the  devastation 
of  the  fields  where  they  grow.  The  worst  of  these  are  the  dodders 
(Cuscuta),  These,  having  no  chlorophyll,  prey  upon  the  aerial  parts  of 
useful  cultivated  plants,  and  diminish  the  yield  or  ruin  the  crop  en- 
tirely. In  tests  of  purity  of  seed  of  fodder  plants,  therefore,  dodder 
should  be  looked  out  for  very  sharply,  and  when  found  the  proportion 
should  be  exactly  determined.  The  seeds  of  the  more  common  species 
of  Cuscuta  are  characterized  by  small  size,  nearly  spherical  form,  gray- 
ish to  Jight-brown  color,  and  thepecuHar  rough  appearance  of  the  testa. 
In  European  seed,  Cuscuta  cpithymum^  L.,  C.  trt/o/u,  Bab.,  C.  epilinumj 
Weihe,  and  0.  europcea^  L.,  are  common.  Cuscuta  lupuliformis,  Krock, 
the  kernels  of  which  are  larger  than  those  of  ordinary  clover,  averag- 
ing about  6.3  mg.  in  weight,  is  less  frequent  The  seeds  of  C.  epithy- 
mum  pass  readily  through  a  sieve  with  holes  1.25  mm.  in  diameter, 
which  makes  it  comparatively  ea«y  to  separate  them  from  red  clover. 

In  general  the  kinds  of  seeds  in  which  it  is  particularly  important  to 
look  for  dodder  are  the  different  species  of  TrifoUum^  Medica^o  sativa^ 
M.  mediay  M.  lupuUna,  Phleum  pratcnscy  Linum  usitatissimum^  and 
Ornithopus  sativus.  The  most  frequent  dodders  in  American  clover  seed 
are  Cuscuta  racemosa,  Mart.,  the  seeds  of  which  do  not  always  pass  a 
1.25  mm.  sieve,  and  Cgronovii,  Wild,  and  C.  cephalanthij  which  are  less 
common.  In  South  American  clover  and  lucern  seed  Cuscuta  arvensis, 
Beyr.  and  0.  chiliensis,  Ker.,  have  been  found.  The  last  named  appears 
to  occur  both  in  Chile  and  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic. 

The  examination  of  seed  for  dodder  is  conducted  as  follows:  With 
small-sized  clover  seeds,  as  alsike  and  white  clover,  and  timothy,  the 
whole  sample  must  be  examined.  Red  clover,  lucern,  and  yellow  clover 
are  sifted  in  very  small  portions  and  for  a  long  time  in  sieves  with 
jcover  and  under  cup  (Nobbe's  set  of  clover  sieves).  The  contents  of 
the  several  sieves  of  the  set  are  then  carefully  examined,  the  coarser 
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portions,  which  remain  on  the  sieves,  carefully  looked  over  and  the  dod- 
der seed  picked  out.  When  all  of  the  latter  have  been  removed  they  are 
counted,  and  the  number  of  seeds  per  kilogram  in  the  sample  estimated. 
The  examination  should  be  made,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole  sam- 
ple in  every  case,  and  in  no  case  should  the  amount  examined  be  less 
than  100  grams. 

Among  the  other  phsenogamous  parasites  are  the  OrohanchctcecCj 
which  live  on  the  underground  parts  and  occasionally  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  host.  Tl^eir  seeds  are,  in  general,  extremely 
small,  those  of  Orohanche  minor  having,  according  to  IS'obbe,  a  diame- 
ter of  only  0.25 — 0.40  ram.  In  South  Germany  0.  ramosa,  which  live^ 
upon  hemp  and  lucern,  is  a  much  dreaded  parasite.  The  seeds  of  these 
are  separated  by  sifting  like  those  of  dodder. 

The  quantity  of  genuine  seeds  which  have  been  so  injured  as  to  be 
incapable  of  germinating  and  of  the  fragments,  e.  g.^  of  embryo  and 
radicle,  depends  upon  the  way  the  seed  has  been  handled,  especially  in 
the  threshing.  The  seeds  and  fragments  thus  damaged  are,  of  course, 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  were  harvested  before  they  were 
ripe,  or  have  been  injured  by  wetting  and  drying,  and  are  more  or  less 
shriveled.  To  determine  the  value  or  lack  of  value  of  such  kernels, 
germination  tests  are  necessary.  If  the  amount  of  damaged  seed  is 
very  large,  it  should  be  estimated. 

Dead  matter, — The  quantity  of  fragments  of  stalk,  straw,  or  chaff, 
and  especially  that  of  sand,  stones,  etc.,  varies  widely,  and  is  noticea- 
ble when  it  makes  several  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  weight  of  min- 
eral substances  is  a  temptation  to  use  them  to  adulterate  seeds.  Such 
irauds  are  easily  detected.  No  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  purpose, 
however.  The  size,  form,  and  color  of  the  small  stones  must  be  noted 
in  each  case.  That  such  admixtures  do  occur  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  establishments  which  manufacture  yellow,  green,  and  black 
stones  for  mixing  with  clover  seed. 

(To  be  continned.) 
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CHEMISTBT. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor. 

The  determination  of  sugar  in  the  tomato,  G.  G.  Caldwbix  (Xev 
York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui  No.  49^  Dec.,  1892^  pp.  301^  50^).— It  is  explained 
that  neither  the  polariscope  nor  the  Fehling  test  is  wholly  reliable  for 
the  direct  determination  of  sugar  in  tomatoes,  the  first  on  accoont  of 
the  possible  action  of  organic  acids,  and  the  second  on  account  of  otber 
reducing  substances  besides  sugar.  The  fermentation  method  proved 
unsatisfactory.  In  the  method  employed  the  fruit  was  dried  at  100- 
0.,  and  the  ground  residue  extracted  either  with  boiling  w{U;er  or  vith 
90  per  cent  alcohol  in  a  continuous  extracting  apparatus.  The  aqueous 
extract  proved  so  highly  colored  that  a  volumetric  determination  with 
Fehling  solution  could  not  be  made.  Extraction  with  90  per  cent 
alcohol  and  determination  of  the  sugar  by  the  gravimetric  eoppff 
method  proved  very  satisfactory,  duplicate  results  on  the  same  extracts 
agreeiug  closely.  The  results  of  determinations  in  13  samples  are  tab- 
ulated. The  acidity  was  determined  by  means  of  a  standard  solaticm 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  calculated  as  malic  acid. 

ZOOLOGT. 

G-ronnd  sqnirrels,  P.  J.  Niswander  ( Wyoming  8ia.  BuL  Jo.  1'^ 
Apr.y  1893,  pp.  J^S-SSj  Jigs.  3). — A  ground  squirrel  or  gopher,  which  is 
destructive  to  crops  in  Wyoming,  is  described.  This  species,  thought 
by  the  author  to  be  Spermophilm  frankliniij  is  undoubtedly  S.  eleg(m, 
as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  former  species  occurs  in  Wyoming. 

This  gopher  digs  up  newly  planted  corn  and  garden  seed,  injures 
alfalfa  and  sugar  beets,  and  greatly  damages  all  small  grain,  ontingthe 
green  plants  and  the  grain  as  it  ripens.  On  the  station  farm  tlie  bavlcy 
was  so  injured  as  to  yield  only  the  quantity  of  grain  which  had  been 
sown.  These  ground  squirrels  are  destructive  from  about  the  middle 
of  March  until  September,  during  which  time  they  store  up  grain  and 
seeds  for  winter  use. 
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A  common  method  of  combating  these  pests  is  by  flooding  the  bur- 
rows and  killing  the  animals;  grain  soaked  in  poison  is  also  used.  The 
former  method  is  long,  tedious,  and  sometimes  impracticable.  During 
the  summer  of  1892  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  successfully  used  for  their 
repression  on  the  station  farm.  A  ball  of  cotton  about  the  size  of  an 
egg  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  dried 
balls  of  horse  manure  may  be  used  as  an  absorbent.  About  sundown 
when  the  animals  are  in  their  holes  throw  the  cotton  or  manure  ball  into 
the  burrow  and  close  the  opening  with  earth.  This  is  also  eftective 
against  prairie  dogs  and  other  burrowing  animals. 

METEOBOLOOT. 

Meteorological  observations  for  1892,  D.  B.  Brace  {Kebrmlca 
^ta.  B%U.  No.26yPp.  57-84), — ^Tabulated  daily,  monthly,  and  annual 
summaries  of  observations  by  M.  M.  Maghee,  C.  A.  Skinner,  A.  O. 
Edgingtou,  and  G.  Andrews  on  temperature,  relative  humidity,  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  movement  of  wind,  soil  temperature,  and  precipita- 
tion. 

Meteorological  smnmary  for  North  Carolina,  March,  1893,  H.  B. 
Battle,  C.  F.  Von  Herrmann,  and  E.  Nunn  {I^orth  Carolina  Sta.  Bui. 
No.  90d.  Apr.  24^  1893,  pp.  3-16,  maps  2). — Notes  on  the  weather  and 
tabulated  daily  and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  by  the  North 
Carolina  weather  service,  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau. 

Haa  the  moon  any  influence  on  the  weather  ?  (North  Carolina 
Sto.  Buh  No.  90d,  Apr.  24, 1893,  p.  1?).—Ay\  extract  from  a  work  on 
astronomy  by  Charles  A.  Young,  in  which  the  position  is  taken  that 
"the  multitude  of  current  beliefs  as  to  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
moon's  phases  and  changes  over  the  weather  and  the  various  conditions 
of  life  are  mostly  unfounded.''    (See  this  number  of  the  Eecord,  p.  876.) 

sons. 

W.  H.  Bkal,  Editor. 

Soil  temperatures,  D.  B.  Bbaoe  (Nebraska  8ta.  Bui.  No.  26,  pp  71-- 
83).— Tabulated  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  summaries  of  observations 
by  A  O.  Edgington  and  G.  Andrews,  during  1892,  with  thermometers 
at  depths  of  from  1  to  36  inches. 

FEBTILIZEBS. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor. 

Cobperative  soil  tests  in  1892,  A.  J.  Bondubant  and  J.  Glat- 
TDK  (Alabama  College  Sta.  Bui.  No.  42,  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  54).— Notes  and 
tabulated  data  for  27  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  cotton  in  as  many 
counties  of  the  State. 
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Fertilizers  were  applied  as  follows:  Nitrate  of  soda  96  pounds  per 
acre,  muriate  of  pota>sh  64  pounds,  and  acid  phosphate  240  pounds, 
singly,  two  by  two,  and  all  three  together;  floats  240  pounds  alone, 
and  with  nitrate  of  soda  96  pounds,  or  green  cotton  seed  848  pounds; 
cotton-seed  meal  240  pounds  with  acid  phosphate  240  pounds;  and 
stable  manure  4,240  pounds.    Three  check  plats  remained  unmannred. 

Thirty-six  reports  were  received  by  this  station  from  42  experiments  begnn  in 
1891,  and  27  out  of  36  reported  results  in  1892,  from  which  the  following  is  gathered 
by  comparing  results  for  two  years :  Seven  of  these  soils  are  deficient  in  the  three 
main  elements  of  plant  food,  and  are  benefited  by  the  use  of  a  complete  fertilizer, 
•  *  •  while  eight  of  them  are  not  deficient  in  potash.  *  *  **  In  the  balance 
of  the  experiments  results  are  too  conflicting  for  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

It  will  be  found  by  comparing  results  of  floats  and  nitrate  of  soda  with  floats  and 
green  cotton  seed  for  two  years,  that  only  in  one  experiment  has  nitrate  of  soda 
with  floats  given  best  results,  while  fourteen  give  best  results  to  floats  with  green 
cotton  seed.    The  balance  of  the  results  are  conflicting. 

Experiments  with  commercial  fertilizers  on  com,  D.  D.  John- 

SON  ( West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  N'o.  29,  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  83-95).— The  results 
obtained  with  dried  blood,  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock,  muriate  of 
pot^ish,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  kainit  on  sixteenth  or  twentieth  acre 
l>lats  in  four  counties  of  the  State  are  tabulated  and  discussed.  In 
two  counties  drouth  "  so  materially  aflected  the  Tesults  ♦  ♦  ♦  as 
to  rounder  them  almost  valueless,^  and  in  general  the  results  do  not 
admit  of  definite  conclusions. 

FIELD  CROP& 

A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

Canaigre,  0.  B.  CoLLiNawooD,  J.  W.  Toumey,  and  P.  A.  Gttlley 
{Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  N'o.  7,  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  40,  figs.  ^).— This  bulletin  gives 
the  history,  botanical  characters,  and  geographical  distribution  of 
canaigre  (Bumex  hymenosepalus),  determinations  of  its  tanuic-acid  con- 
tent, and  an  account  of  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant. 
The  character  of  the  soil  in  which  cafiaigre  has  been  found  growing  in 
great  abundance  in  the  region  of  the  station  is  shown  by  the  following 
partial  analysis:  Sand,  93.44  percent;  silica,  2.50  percent;  ferric  oxide, 
1.13  i)er  cent. 

The  soil  looka  like  pure  sand  colored  red  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  all  passed  throngh 
a  sieve  with  meshes  0.5  mm.  in  diameter. 

Diameter  lu  mm.  Per  cent 

Medium  sand 0.5-0.25  62.23 

Fine  sand 0.25-0.10  27.42 

Very  fine  sand : 0.1-0.05  12.13 

Silt,  by  difference 0.5-  8.22 

It  has  not  been  found  growing  in  the  extremely  firm,  close  sedimentary  soils,  nor 
has  it  been  found  in  soils  containing  more  than  1  per  cent  of  soluble  salts. 
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The  tannic-acid  content  of  old  and  new  roots  collected  in  different 
parts  of  Arizona  ranged  from  22.5  to  35.6,  and  averaged  30.5  per  cent. 

The  main  results  of  the  experiments  at  the  station  in  growing 
caiiaigre  are  stated  as  follows: 

In  July,  1891,  plats  on  the  univorsity  grounds  were  planted  with  cafiaigre  obtained 
from  the  Billito  Creek  bottoms.  The  soil  is  a  rather  compact  gravelly  loam  quite 
different  from  that  on  which  caflaigre  is  usually  found.  No  plants  appeared  above 
ground  until  October,  but  from  that  time  the  growth  continued  slowly  and  steadily 
all  winter. 

Hair-like  roots  had  formed,  and  in  a  month  these  were  3  to  6  inches  long  and  as 
large  as  a  lead  pencil.  During  the  winter  they  were  irrigated  about  once  each 
mouth.  Toward  the  last  of  March  the  tops  began  to  grow  rapidly,  pushed  up  seed 
stalks,  formed  seed,  and  dried  back  by  May  1.  At  this  time  the  new  roots  averaged 
about  5  ounces.  The  content  of  tannic  acid  in  dry  sample  was  about  the  same  as  at 
the  end  of  the  first  mouth.  From  Junoj  1892,  uutil  January,  1893,  samples  have 
been  taken  from  undisturbed  now  roots  for  analysis. 

Per  cent  of  iannic  acid  in  caiiaigre  roots  at  different  dates, 

June  4,  1892 16.7 

August  2, 1892 18.2 

September  13. 1892 23.1 

October  15, 1892,  average  of  new  roots  from  50  plants 23.0 

Average  of  new  roots  from  5(>  plants 23.0 

Highest 25.4 

Lowest : .  - .  15.7 

November  16, 1892 24.4 

January  10, 1893 25.0 

January  17, 1893 - 28.2 

October  15,  fifty  roote  were  weighed,  cut  in  two,  the  lower  half  analyzed,  the  upper 
half  planted.  In  most  cases  growth  commenced  at  once.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way 
to  determine,  first,  the  exact  increase  in  tannic  acid,  and  second,  whether  roots  high 
in  tannic  acid  produce  roots  of  the  same  character,  and  if  so,  to  select  seed  for  prop- 
agation, as  was  pract  iced  successfully  in  the  improvement  of  sugar  beets.      •      •    • 

October  15,  root  No.  4  contained  in  green  state  7.4  per  cent,  and  in  dry  22.2  per 
cent  tannic  acid.  When  dug,  January  17,  it  had  a  bunch  of  six  small  roots  3  inches 
long,  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  * 

The  results  of  examination  were  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  the  caiiaigre  plant. 


Oltlroot 

New  root 

Leavea  and  ttenia . 


Weight. 


Moistore, 


Oravu. 
148.3 
80.2 
94.0 


Per  cent. 
71.3 
76.4 
80.0 


Tannic  acid. 


In  fresh 
root«. 


In  air-         Total 
dry  roots,    weight. 


Per  cent. 
10.0 
3.9 
0.8 


Per  cent. 
32.0 
W.l 
3.9 


OrafM. 

14.80 
1.52 
0.79 


("^om  several  analyses  it  would  seem  that  the  young  roots  at  their  inception  have 
about  3.9  per  cent  tannic  acid  green,  or  15  per  cent  to  16  per  cent  dry.  At  this  time 
the  roots  are  white,  with  a  yellow  ring,  and  do  not  turn  red,  even  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  After  blossoming  the  roots  seem  to  have  attained  their  full  size,  are  somewhat 
deeper  in  color,  and  contain  but  little  more  tannic  acid  than  when  younger.  Through 
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the  long  hot  Bummor  they  gradaally  increase  iu  tannic  acid.  As  soon  asihey  spront 
and  grow,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  increase  in  tannic  acid.  Analyses  of  roots 
of  the  same  age,  sprouted  and  not  sprouted,  show  the  sprouted  roots  to  have  heen 
nniformly  higher  in  tannic  acid. 

Experiments  in  cultivation  have  not  been  carried  sufficiently  far  to  determine  the 
effect  on  content  of  tannic  acid.  These,  however,  will  be  continued  until  definite 
results  are  reached  as  to  best  time  to  harvest  roots.  It  may  be  found  that  two  qual- 
ities of  roots  will  be  obtained;  the  first,  one-year  roots,  with  about  23  to  25  per  cent 
of  tannic  acid,  and  only  a  small  amount  of  coloring  matter;  the  second,  two-year 

roots,  with  higher  percentage  of  tannic  acid  and  large  amount  of  coloring  matter. 

•    «    ft 

Six  tons  of  green  root  will  make  2  tons  of  cut  and  dried  root,  and  those  6  tons  of  green 
root  can  be  ui^e  into  1  ton  of  extract;  or,  with  one  handling,  the  6  tons  of  green 
root  can  be  concentrated  to  1  ton  of  extract  containing  the  same  amount  of  tannic 
acid.  The  saving  of  labor  iu  handling  will  be  enormous,  besides  leaving  more  money 
in  the  district  growing  the  caAaigre  and  a  bagasse  which  could  be  returned  to  the 
land,  burned  as  fuel,  or  made  a  passable  cattle  food.  As  a  cattle  food  it  would  have 
about  the  value  of  wheat  straw. 

Iu  making  extract  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  use  the  green  roots,  catting  or 
shredding  them,  and  then  follow  the  so-called  diffusion  process  by  which  sugar  is  ob- 
tained from  beets  and  cane.     *    •     * 

^t7. — While  the  wild  growth  is  confined  to  the  sands  and  sandy  loams,  we  fiud  that 
if  the  roots  are  planted  shallow  and  irrigated,  equally  large  crops  are  produced  on 
quite  heavy  soils  and  the  roots  are  as  rich  in  tannic  acid.  The  plant  seems  not  to  be 
particular  as  to  the  kind  of  soil,  provided  it  is  kept  sufficiently  moist,  and  it  may  be 
found  that  our  sandy  loams  and  rather  heavy  soils  may  prove  more  profitable  for 
growing  the  plant  than  lighter  soils,  owing  to  their  greater  fertility  and  more  lasting 
qualities  without  fertilization.     •    •    * 

Seed. — Of  the  average  sized  roots  of  large  growth,  it  will  require  about  1  ton  per 
acre  for  see<l,  planting  9  by  30  inches.  Unlike  potatoes  and  most  other  plants  grown 
from  tubers,  the  seed  roots  are  not  lost,  for  after  producing  a  growth  of  new  roots  the 
mother  root,  if  but  a  year  old,  retains  its  weight  and  its  content  of  tannic  acid  in- 
creases. 

After  removal  from  the  ground,  caHaigre  roots,  if  piled  in  large  heaps  4  or  5 
feet  deep,  will  heat  and  ferment;  if  in  thin  layers  covered  with  dry  earth,  they 
may  keep  indefinitely  two  or  three  years,  but  when  moistened  they  will  sprout  and 
grow.     *    *    * 

Planting. — It  seems  not  to  matter  seriously  when  the  roots  are  planted,  the  forma- 
tion of  new  roots  beginning  in  the  fall  from  the  latt«r  part  of  September  and  con- 
tinuing on  until  March  or  April.  If  planted  in  the  late  spring,  leaves  will  appear 
and  die  down  at  the  usual  time  in  May,  when  the  root  planted  will  lie  dormant 
through  the  summer  and  begin  the  formation  of  the  new  crop  of  roots  at  the  regular 
season,  with  no  apparent  advantage  or  disadvantage  as  compared  with  roots  pl&uted 
just  before  the  growing  season. 

If  the  soil  is  kept  dry,  they  may  lie  over  until  the  next  year,  and  then  proceed  to 
grow  in  the  usual  way  when  moisture  is  supplied.    •     *    • 

The  development  of  new  roots  the  present  winter  on  land  that  had  been  under  cul- 
tivation before  is  greater  than  it  was  last  year  on  new  land,  and  we'  find  also  that 
thicker  planting  does  not  interfere  with  growth.  From  present  indications  rows  30 
inches  apart  and  plants  9  inches  apart  in  the  row  will  yield  as  much  per  hill  as  when 
the  rows  are  planted  1  foot  by  3  feet.     *    *    » 

Cultivation. — So  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  habits  of  the  plant,  the  yield  of  this 
crop  will,  like  Irish  potatoes  and  some  other  root  crops,  be  largely  governed  by  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting.     *    *    * 

We  have  never  found  large  caflaigre  roots  in  close,  compact  soil,  and  we  find  that 
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it  does  not  develop  fally  on  our  heavy  soils  under  cultivation  unless  the  soil  is  well 
broken  and  loosened  up  occasionally  durin;jf  the  season  of  growth.     »    *     » 

The  ground  should  be  well  plowed,  the  tubers  dropped,  and  covered  with  the 
potato  planter,  which,  with  a  little  adjustment,  will  do  the  work.  To  secure  largest 
yield  the  planting  should  be  done  before  the  first  of  October  and  the  soil  moistened. 
The  crop  should  be  irrigated  from  four  to  six  times  and  some  implement  of  the  two- 
horse  cultivator  style  with  narrow  teeth  run  through  the  rows  alter  each  irrigation 
to  loosen  up  the  soil. 

Harvesting, — With  tlie  crop  planted  in  the  fall,  growth  above  ground  ceases  the 
following  May,  but  the  roots,  although  they  remain  dormant,  grow  gradually  richer 
in  tannic  acid  during  the  year.  The  i  ucrease  is,  however,  i^uite  slow  after  July.  With 
rain  or  irrigation  in  the  fall,  the  leaves  appear  above  the  ground  and  a  new  bunch  of 
roots  is  started,  but  so  far  as  we  have  observed  the  entire  hill  will  produce  no  more 
new  roots  than  would  single  tubers  if  they  are  separated  and  replanted.  In  fact, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  single  tuber  will  produce  a  larger  new  crop  than  the 
the  entire  hill.     *    *     * 

The  potato  digger  will  lift  the  roots  from  out  of  the  ground,  and  this  may  be  rigged 
with  a  carrier  so  that  the  roots  will  be  dropped  on  a  truck  wagon  driven  alongside, 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  grain  header  and  accompanying  wagon,  and  if  the 
digger  can  not  be  rigged  to  dig  two  rows  at  a  time,  two  or  more  may  be  driven  on 
either  side  of  the  wagon  used  for  hauling  the  roots  from  the  field,  the  object  sought 
being  to  exclude  all  hand  labor  in  planting,  digging,  and  picking  up.     »     *     ♦ 

Coat  of  groiting, — With  the  field  cleared,  leveled,  and  put  in  shape  to  be  irrigated, 
and  seed  on  the  ground,  we  would  estimate  the  cost  of  growing  somewhat  as  follows: 
Plowing  and  preparing  land,  per  acre,  $3;  planting  with  machine,  $2;  irrigating  and 
cultivating,  $8;  digging  with  machine,  $2;  water  rental,  $1.50;  total,  $16.50.     *     *    * 

General  conclusions. — The  amount  exported  during  the  past  two  years  shows  there 
is  a  demand  at  paying  prices  for  large  quantities,  and  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
in  st>arting  an  industry,  introducing  a  new  product  to  the  trade,  is  largely  overcome. 
There  is  room  for  a  large  industry  in  growing  and  shipping  the  roots  in  a  dry  state, 
but  the  cost  of  labor  in  slicing  and  drying  and  the  bulky  condition  of  the  product 
after  it  is  thus  prepared  stands  in  the  way  of  the  most  rapid  development.     »     »     * 

It  is  important  that  extract  factories  be  established  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  they 
be  located  on  lines  of  transportation  where  the  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  works  may  be  planted  to  caliaigre.    *     »     » 

Com  experiments,  C.  L.  Newman  (Arlcanftas  8ta.  Bui.  No.  J22,  Dec, 
1892^  pp.  (i8-72).—Oi  7  varieties  of  corn  tested  at  the  Pine  BluflF  Sub- 
station, Welborn  Conscience  gave  the  hirgest  yield,  40J  bushels  per 
acre. 

White  com,  carefully  selected  for  seed,  produced  4J  bushels  per  acre 
more  than  seed  corn  of  the  same  variety  not  selected.  Selected  yellow 
corn  gave  an  excess  of  2  bushels  per  acre  over  the  unselected  seed. 
The  average  increase  due  to  selection  was  3^  bushels  per  acre,  worth, 
at  50  cents  per  bushel,  $1.57 J. 

Seed  from  the  large  end  of  the  ear  was  compared  with  seed  from  the 
middle  and  small  end.  Seed  from  large  end  produced  34.2  bushels  per 
acre;  from  middle,  30.8;  from  small  end,  30.6. 

The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  corn  was  recorded.  The  crop  was 
hoed  twice  and  plowed  three  times.  With  labor  at  65  cents  per  day  and 
a  single  team  at  the  same  rate,  a  crop  of  30.8  bushels  per  acre  cost  22^ 
cents  per  bushel. 
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Field  experiments  with  com,  B.  J.  Bedding  {Georgia  8ta,  BuL 
No.  20^  Feh.^  1893,  pp.  1-14.) 

Synopsis, — The  experiments  are  clarified  as  follows:  (1)  General  fertilizer  experi- 
ment, in  which  the  increased  yield  from  the  application  of  different  fertilizers 
in  no  oase  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer ;  (2)  subsoiling,  which  did  not  increase 
the  yield;  (3)  intercultiiral  fertilizing,  which  was  not  a<lvantageoui«;  (4)  fodder 
pnlling,  which  was  prevented  by  rainy  weather;  (5)  deep  vs.  shallow  culture, 
showing  no  diiference  in  resnlrH  between  the  two  methods;  and  (6)  compo8tiug 
in  the  heap  vs,  composting  in  the  fuiTows,  showing  no  advantage  from  the  former 
practice.  These  experiments  were  as  a  rule  continuations  of  those  reported  iu 
Bulletin  No.  15  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ill,  p.  604). 

Corny  general  fertilizer  experiment  (pp.  2-5). — In  its  main  features  this 
was  a  repetition  of  an  experiment  in  1891.  A  piece  of  fairly  good  clay 
soil,  wbich  had  been  in  cotton  tlie  previous  year,  was  divided  into 
twenty-eight  plats.  The  basal  fertilizer  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  312 
pounds  of  superphosphate,  39  pounds  of  muriate  of  i)otash,  and  05 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  This  was  applied  on  three  plats. 
In  separate  cases  the  single  ingredients,  two  ingredients,  and  all  three 
were  doubled,  three  plats  receiving  the  same  fertilizer  mixture  in  each 
case.  On  two  plats  cotton-seed  meal  was  substituted  for  nitrate  of  so4la. 
Two  plats  remained  unmauured.  The  amount  and  cost  of  fertilizers 
applied  and  the  yields  of  shelled  corn  are  tabulated.  Superphosphate 
and  nitrate  of  soda  produced  decidedly  beneticial  results,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  muriate  of  potash  was  of  doubtful  advantage.  The  results 
with  cotton-seed  meal  were  conflicting.  In  general,  the  increased  yield 
was  in  no  case  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. 

Corn^  suhaoiling  (pp.  5-7). — An  account  of  an  experiment  on  fourteen 
plats,  half  of  which  were  subsoiled.  There  was  very  little  increase  of 
yield  from  subsoiling.  The  application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  130  ]K)ands 
per  acre,  April  13  and  June  13,  resulted  in  an  aftergrowth  of  crab 
grass,  from  which  enough  hay  was  made  after  the  corn  had  been 
removed  to  more  than  pay  for  the  liertilizer. 

Corn,  intercultural  fertilizing  (x)p.  7-9). — This  was  a  repetition  of  the 
experiments  of  the  two  previous  years. 

The  land  selected  for  the  experiment  was  1  acre  of  red  clay  land,  in  cotton  the 
previous  year  and  producing  about  1  bale  to  the  acre  with  liberal  fertilizing.  The 
land  was  well  prepared  in  a  uniform  manner,  the  first  application  of  fertilizers  made 
March  14,  and  the  section  was  planted  in  Patterson's  select  com  Mar«h  16,  covering 
with  a  hand  hoe.  The  first  intercultural  application  of  fertilizers  was  made  Apiil 
27  in  the  siding  furrows  on  each  side  of  each  row  of  com;  the  second  application 
was  made  in  the  same  way,  May  12;  the  third  application,  May  26.  Laid  by,  June 
13.    " 

The  fertilizers  used  were  superphosphate,  muriate  of  potash,  and 
nitrate  of  soda  or  cotton-seed  meal.  The  results  agree  with  those  of 
the  previous  experiments  in  indicating  no  material  advantage  from 
fractional  applications  of  fertilizers.  Nitrate  of  soda  gave  somewhat 
better  results  than  cotton-seed  meal. 

Corn,  fodder  pulling  (p.  9). — It  was  intended  to  repeat  the  experiment 
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of  the  previous  year  in  tliis  line,  but  rain  made  it  impracticable.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  time  which  would  otherwise  have  been  spent 
in  pulling  the  fodder  could  be  much  more  profitably  used  in  tilling  a 
silo,  and  that  the  weather  did  not  interfere  with  this  work. 

Corn^  deep  V8,  shallow  culture  (pp.  9-11). — Alternate  plats  received 
deep  and  shallow  cultivation,  as  in  two  previous  years.  There  was 
practically  no  difference  in  the  yields  of  corn  from  the  two  methods  of 
cultivation.  The  extra  cost  of  the  deep  plowing  was  not  less  than  $1 
per  acre. 

Gorn^  test  of  varieties  (pp.  11, 12). — Brief  notes  on  a  test  of  11  varie- 
ties. 

Corriy  composting  in  the  heap  vs,  composting  in  the  furrow  (pp.  12-14). — 
A  mixture  of  superphosphate  200  pounds,  green  cotton  seed  1,000 
pounds,  and  stable  manure  1 ,000  pounds,  was  applied  to  corn  after  being 
composted  in  the  heap  four  weeks,  or  was  mixed  in  the  furrow  just  before 
planting.  The  results  agree  with  those  of  a  previous  experiment  in 
indicating  that  there  is  no  advantage  from  composting  in  the  heap. 

Field  experiments  with  corn,  W.  0.  Latta  (Lidiana  Sta.  Bui. 
Ko.  43y  Mar.y  1893,  pp.  4-15). 

Synopsis. — ^The  nature  and  results  of  tlie  experiments  reported  are,  in  brief,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Early  and  late  planting,  results  during  four  years  favor  early  plant- 
ing (May  1);  (2)  thick  and  tbin  planting,  results  during  7  years  favor  tbick 
planting;  (3)  deep  and  sballow  plowing,  results  during  2  years  favor  plowing 
about  8  inches  deep ;  (4)  deep  and  sballow  cultivation,  results  during  Shears 
favor  sballow  cultivation;  (5)  test  of  cultivators,  7  diftorent  kinds;  (6)  rota- 
tion vs.  continuous  cropping,  results  during  5  years  favor  rotation;  (7)  eflect  of 
previous  manuring,  horse  manure  increased  yield  during  10  seasons;  (8)  full  vs. 
partial  applications  of  fertilizers,  commercml  fertilizers  were  not  profitable  in 
eitbercase,  but  partial  applications  of  borse  manuregaveasmallproHt;  (9)  num- 
ber of  days  required  to  mature  early  and  late  planted  varieties,  about  110  days 
for  the  three  varieties  tested,  witbout  regard  to  time  of  planting;  (10)  test  of  vari- 
eties, tabulated  data  for  34  varieties.  Tbe  experiments  were  in  continuation  of 
tbose  reported  in  BuUetin  No.  39  of  tbe  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  851). 

Corn,  early  and  late  planting  (p.  4). — In  1892  a  medium  early  variety 
of  corn  was  planted  at  diflferent  dates  during  the  montli  of  May.  The 
largest  yield  was  from  the  earliest  planting,  as  in  former  years. 

Corn,  thick  and  thin  planting  (p.  6). — The  yields  in  1892,  as  well  as 
the  average  yields  for  several  years,  from  planting  at  five  diftorent  dis- 
tances, favor  thick  planting. 

While  tbe  yield  was  increased  by  tbick  planting,  tbe  per  cent  of  unmarketable 
com  was  also  slightly  increased.  Tbe  ears  were,  of  course,  also  reduced  in  size,  tbus 
increasing  the  labor  and  expense  of  busking.  If  the  corn  is  to  be  grown  for  silage, 
it  is  probable  that  even  better  results  would  be  obtained  by  droppiug  tbe  kernels  of 
corn  only  6  or  8  inches  apart.  If  tbe  crop  is  to  be  busked  it  will  be  well  to  drop  tbe 
kernels  12  or  14  inches  apart.  This  will  secure  larger  ears  and  the  saving  in  gath- 
ering will  more  than  oifset  the  slightly  decreased  yield  due  to  thinner  planting. 

Corn,  deep  and  shallow  plowing  (pp.  6,  7). — The  yields  of  1891  and 
1892  from  plowing  to  five  different  depths  (4  to  12  inches)  are  tabula- 
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ted.  The  average  results  thus  far  show  h'ttle  difference  in  j\M.  be- 
tween 6  and  12  inches.  Plowing  4  inches  deep  increased  the  yield  in 
1892,  but  not  in  1891. 

Corriy  deep  and  shallow  cultivation  (p.  7). — In  1802  it  made  little  dif- 
ference in  the  yield  whether  the  cultivation  was  1,  2,  or  3  inches  deep, 
but  the  average  results  favor  shallow  cultivation. 

Corn^  test  of  CMltivators  (pp.  8,9). — An  account  of  a  test  of  7  differ- 
ent kinds  of  implements. 

Corny  rotation  vs.  continuous  cropping  (pp.  9,  10). — The  yields  during 
five  years  (1888-'92)  show  an  average  of  34.78  bushels  of  com  on  plats 
where  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  were  grown  in  rotation  with  timothy  and 
clover,  and  30.66  bushels  where  grain  was  grown  continuously.  Fo 
fertilizer  has  been  applied  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 

Com,  effect  of  previous  manuring  (p.  10). — In  1883  and  18S4  firesh 
horse  manure,  gas  lime,  and  superphosphate  wei:e  apx)lied  separately  oo 
land  which  had  been  in  corn  continuously  since  1879. 

Ten  crops  of  corn  have  been  grown  since  the  first  applicntion  of  fertilizere  Mid 
manure.  The  crop  of  1887  is  not  considered,  however,  in  calculating  the  resnlta,  » 
it  was  almost  a  total  failure  owing  to  severe  drouth. 

Both  the  gas  lime  and  superphosphate  have  been  practically  without  effN:t  on  tlK 
yields  of  corn.  The  horse  manure  has  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  yieW  oi 
corn  every  year.  The  average  increase  for  the  horse  manure  is  a  trifle  over  12  bosk- 
els  per  acre.  Tliis  gives  a  total  increase  of  a  little  more  than  108  bushels  per  acre 
for  nine  crops.    The  increase  in  yield  of  corn  was  nearly  7  bushels  per  acre  in  MK. 

CornyfuU  vs.  partial  applications  of  fertilisers  (p.  11). — The  average 
yields  of  corn  during  three  years  indicate  small  increase  of  yield  from 
either  full  or  partial  applications  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  appli- 
cation of  10,800  pounds  of  horse  manure  per  acn^  increa.sed  the  yield  of 
corn  nearly  as  much  as  16,200  pounds,  and  gave  a  small  net  pn>fit 

Coni^  number  of  days  required  to  mature  early  and  late  planted  varit- 
ties  (p.  12). — Purdue  Yellow,  Riley  Favorite,  and  Yellow  Nonesnch 
varieties,  each  planted  May  24  and  June  4  and  14,  required  ahout  11<* 
days  to  grow  to  maturity  without  regard  to  the  time  of  planting. 

Corn,  test  of  varieties  (pp.  12-15). — ^A  table  gives  number  of  days  re- 
quired to  mature,  yield  of  corn,  and  percentages  of  ears,  shelled  corn, 
shrinkage  in  curing,  and  barren  and  smutted  stalks  for  34  varieties 
grown  at  the  station  during  one  to  five  years. 

The  table  shows  a  range  (1)  of  thirty-three  days  in  the  time  required  to  matmf 
the  several  varieties ;  (2)  of  44  I>u8liel8  of  corn  and  over  7,000  pounds  of  stalks  in 
average  yield  per  acre  of  the  field  varieties;  (3)  of  24  per  cent  in  the  average  pro- 
portion of  stalk  and  ear;  (4)  of  7.3  per  cent  in  the  average  ptx>portion  of  shelM 
corn;  (5)  of  23.4  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  shrinkage  in  curing;  (6)  of  18  percent 
in  the  proportion  of  stalks  without  ears;  (7)  of  17  percent  in  the  proportion  of 
smutted  stalks;  and  (8)  of  43  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  smutted  stalk  withont 
e»r8. 

Detasseling  com,  C.  L.  Tngersoll  (N^ebraska  8ta.  BuL  No.SSjIkt- 
ly  1802ypp.  4). — An  account  of  an  exi>eriment  in  1893  in  continuatiou 
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of  that  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  station  (B.  S.  B.,  vol.  in, 
p.  703).  Tlie  tassels  were  removed  July  23  from  10  alternate  rows,  20 
rods  long,  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  corn  of  20  acres.  A  few  days  after 
the  plat  was  gone  over  a  second  time  to  make  sure  that  no  tassel  was 
left.  The  expense  of  detasseling  was  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre. 
The  yields  of  corn  were  as  follows:  On  10  detasseled  rows,  628 pounds; 
on  10  alternate  rows,  1,220;  on  20  normal  rows  elsewhere  in  the  field, 
2,369.  This  agrees  with  the  results  of  the  previous  year  in  showing  a 
decrease  in  yield  from  detasseling.    ' 

Detasseling  com,  G.  C.  Watson  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  ^o.  49, 
Dee.,  1892,  pp.  317-320). — A  report  on  an  experiment  in  continuation  of 
those  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  40  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p. 
338).  July  20,  1892,  the  tassels  were  removed  from  44  rows,  each  con- 
taining 27  hills,  in  the  midst  of  a  field  planted  with  Pride  of  the  North 
com. 

The  taasels  were  removai  on  alternate  rows  for  the  first  20  rows  and  on  three 
foarths  of  the  rows  for  the  remaining  24  rows.  That  is,  the  tassels  wore  removed 
from  three  rows  and  left  on  the  fourth ;  removed  from  the  next  three  and  left  ou  the 
fonrth,  and  so  on  throughout  the  24  rows.  The  tassels  were  removed  as  soon  as  they 
conid  be  seen,  and  before  they  had  expanded.  The  operation  was  performed  by 
hand  by  giving  the  tassel  an  upward  pull,  which  caused  the  stalk  to  break  off  above 
the  upper  {oint  without  injuring  the  loaves  at  all. 

From  the  three  experiments  made  at  this  station  in  detasseling  com  it  has  been 
observed  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  the  tassels  removed  at  the 
earliest  time  possibl-^,  certainly  before  they  have  become  expanded,  and  still  better 
if  inclosed  within  the  folds  of  the  leaf.  The  tassels  may  be  readily  removed  1  y 
palliug  as  described  above  when  inclosed  in  the  leaf,  if  only  the  very  tip  of  the  tassel 
be  exposed  to  view.  And,  further,  it  is  essential  that  the  tassels  be  removed  in  such 
a  mamier  that  the  leaves  are  not  in  any  way  injured,  which  would  be  the  case  were 
they  removed  at  the  proper  time  by  a  com  knife. 

The  results,  as  given  in  detail  in  two  tables,  show  a  gain  in  the  weight 
and  number  of  both  good  and  poor  ears  on  the  detasseled  rows.  The 
average  increase  in  weight  of  good  ears  was  15  per  cent,  and  of  poor 
ears  26  per  cent. 

A  new  maize  and  its  behavior  under  cultivation,  L.  H.  Bailey 
[l^ew  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  49,  Bee.,  1892,  pp.  332-^38,  figs.  2).— 
"  In  1888  the  late  Sereno  Watson,  of  Harvard  University,  received  from 
I*rof.A.  Duge8,of  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  some  stalks  and  kernels  of  a 
wild  corn  which  was  found  at  Moro  Leon,  about  four  Mexican  leagues 
north  of  Lake  Ouitzco,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Guanajuato,  in  southern  Mexico.  The  corn  was  wholly  unknown  to 
cultivation,  and  the  natives  of  the  district  believe  it  to  be  the  original 
source  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  maize.  This  opinion  is  of  great 
interest  because  the  original  form  of  Indian  corn  is  wholly  unknown. 
It  is  known  among  the  natives  as  mais  de  coyote,  fi*om  the  resemblance 
of  the  little  kernels  to  dog's  teeth.  About  a  half  dozen  ears,  in  a  clus- 
t«r,  were  with  the  8i>ecimens  sent  to  Harvard,  each  ear  about  2  inches 
*ong  and  bearing  a  few  rows  of  very  small  pointed  white  kernels,'' 
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In  1889  the  author  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  grow  two  or 
three  kernels  of  this  corn  given  him  by  Mr.  Watson.  In  1890  it  was 
grown  at  the  botanic  gardens  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  but  only 
a  few  kernels  matured. 

The  tanest  stalks  were  over  10  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  nearly  2  inches. 
But  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  plants  was  the  abundance  of  lusty  snekers, 
which  ''  grew  as  rapidly  as  the  main  stalk,  so  that  the  plantn,  which  had  fortunately 
been  placed  some  feet  apart,  had  the  appearance  of  two  hills,  one  of  the  two  having 
nine  and  the  other  twelve  stalks  ascoodinf:  from  a  common  base."  The  central 
stalk  also  branched  higher  up  on  its  trunk,  and  those  side  branches,  as  also  those 
from  the  base  of  the  plants,  had  a  tassel  upon  the  end  and  bore  several  ears  along 
their  length.    The  tassel  was  very  large,  with  drooping  branches.     *    •    • 

Mr.  Watson  concluded  that  this  corn  is  a  new  and  distinct  species  rather  than 
the  original  of  the  common  com,  and  he  therefore  published  it^  as  Zeaoanina,  or 
dog-tooth  coi*n,  thus  adding  a  second  species  to  the  genus  Zea, 

In  1891, 1  grew  the  corn  again  from  the  original  Mexican  samples — which  Mr. 
Watson  divided  with  me— starting  it  late  under  glass  (May  22),  and  setting  it  out  of 
doors  June  12  in  a  heavy  clay  loam,  when  about  half  a  foot  higb.  The  plants  grew 
vigorously,  and  ears  began  to  form  late  in  summer,  being  borne  upon  strong  latci-al 
branches  as  before.  The  illustration  in  the  bulletin  shows  a  typical  plant,  having 
six  arms  or  branches  springing  from  the  main  stalk.  A  dozen  or  fifteen  oars  set 
upon  these  arms.     ♦     *    * 

These  plants  appeared  to  differ  from  those  which  I  saw  at  the  Harvard  Botanic  Gar- 
den the  year  before  only  in  size  and  earliness.  The  smaller  size  may  have  been 
due  to  the  soil,  which  was  poorer  than  at  Harvard,  but  I  thought  I  saw  a  de- 
cided tendeucy  toward  acclimatization  in  the  plants,  and  this  is  now  apparently 
warranted  by  the  results  of  this  year's  experimeut.  Some  of  the  plants  did  not 
make  lateral  arms,  but  simply  sent  up  a  straight  almost  earless  stalk.  Perhaps  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  were  crowded.  Some  of  the  plants  matured  sev- 
eral good  ears. 

[Crosses  were  made  by  the  author  in  1891  of  the  new  corn  with  Extra  Early  Mar- 
blebcad  sugar  corn  and  Japanese  striped  corn  {Zea  japonica)'^.  The  one  Canina  X 
Marblehead  plant  grew  scarcely  more  than  4  feet  tall.  Two  suckers  sprung  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  but  there  were  no  branches  higher  up,  and  all  the  ears  were  small 
and  single.  The  kernels,  which  had  been  pollinated  from  the  tassels  on  the  same 
plant,  were  indistinguishable  from  those  of  true  Canina.     *    *    * 

The  fourteen  Canina  X  Japanese  plants  grew  with  great  vigor,  reaching  a  height 
of  8  and  9  feet,  and  nearly  all  the  stalks  produced  the  branches  of  multiple  ears. 
But  the  remarkable  feature  of  these  plants  was  the  shortening  up  of  these  side 
branches  from  the  length  of  2  and  3  feet,  attained  in  true  Canina,  to  a  cluster  or 
brace  of  four  to  six  ears.  One  plant  which  produced  three  stalks  from  the  base,  bore 
four  sets  on  one  stalk,  five  on  another,  and  twenty-five  on  the  main  stalk,  making  a 
total  of  34  ears  from  one  seed.     »    »    • 

Some  plants  among  these  hybrids,  however,  produced  single  ears,  but  the  greater 
number  of  them  made  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  sets,  and  perhaps  half  the  ears  ma- 
tured. The  kernels  in  these  remarkable  hybrids  are  both  yeUow  and  white,  although 
yellow  is  far  the  most  prominent,  and  they  are  rounded  like  the  Japanese,  but  bear 
a  minute  point  or  raucro,  in  memory  of  their  Canina  parentage. 

The  ears  are  twice  larger  than  those  of  the  Canina,  from  which  they  came.  Two 
plants  of  the  fourteen  had  distinctly  striped  foliage,  like  the  Japanese  com. 

The  plants  of  true  Canina  which  grew  near  by  were  less  branched  than  the 
Canina  X  Japanese,  and  while  most  of  the  ears  were  multiple,  some  were  single. 

I  Proo.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.  xzvi,  p.  158. 
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Thie  com  was  also  attacked  by  smut.  The  behavior  of  those  plants  indicate  either 
that  Caniua  is  variable  or  that  it  tends  to  lose  its  cliaracters  under  cnltivation.  I 
am  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  explanation,  especially  as  another  lot  of  Cauina 
grown  iu  the  field  alongside  a  plantation  of  sweet  corn  showed  similar  degenerat'ion 
to  single  ears.     *     •    * 

It  may  1>e  worth  while  to  inqnire  if  this  Canina  com  still  retains  a  specific  iden- 
tity— if  it  really  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  common  corn,  Zea  mays.  For  myself, 
I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  distinct  species.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think,  with  the  native  Mexicans  and  Prof.  Dug^s,  that  it  is  the  original  form  of 
Zea  mays,  or  at  least  very  near  it.  It  explains  many  points  in  the  evolution  of  In- 
dian corn.  Some  varieties  of  sweet  corn  occasionally  produce  rudimentary  multiple 
ears,  and  this  Caniua  seems  to  tend  to  lose  them  under  cultivation.  The  tendency 
of  cultivation  in  all  plants  is  to  develop  some  fruits  or  some  organs,  rather  than  all 
fraits  or  all  organs.  The  suckering  habit  has  been  discouraged  in  the  selection  of 
com.  The  tendency  to  sucker  and  to  produce  tassels  on  the  ends  of  ears, 
the  profuse  drooping  tassels  of  many  little-improved  varieties,  the  predominance  of 
flint  corn  northward  and  of  dent  or  pointed  corn  southward,  the  occurrence  of 
many  curious  and  aboriginal  varieties  in  the  Aztec  region — all  these  become  intelli- 
gible if  Zea  canina  is  the  original  of  Indian  com. 

Field  experiments  with  cotton,  B.  J.  EEDDiNa  {Georgia  8ta.  Bui. 
No.  20j  Feh.y  1803,  pp.  14-28). 

Synopsis. — The  experiments  are  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Variety  test,  in  which 
Bates  Big  Boll  cotton  gave  the  largest  yield  and  highest  per  cent  of  lint;  (2) 
distance  experiments,  in  which  the  heaviest  yield  was  produced  by  the  plants 
which  were  4  feet  by  1  foot  apart;  (3)  a  test  of  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  fertilizer,  in  which  every  increase  of  the  fei%llizor  produced  an  in- 
crease in  the  yield;  (4)  a  general  fertilizer  test,  in  which  phosphoric  acid  was 
most  effective,  and  nitrogen  also  effective,  while  potash  gave  negative  or  doubt- 
ful results. 

Tc«f  o/t?artc<tc«(pp.l4-16). — Twenty-five  varieties  of  cotton  were  tested. 
The  yield  at  each  picking,  total  yield,  and  per  cent  of  lint  are  tabulated. 

Bates  Big  Boll  gave  tbe  largest  yield  of  seed  cotton  (1,742  pounds 
per  acre)  and  the  highest  per  cent  of  lint  (34.75).  Tennessee  Gold  Dust 
and  King  matured  more  than  three  fourths  of  their  total  crop  before 
October  1.    Okra  Leaf  was  also  early. 

Distance  experiment  (pp.  16-19). — This  experiment  and  the  succeed- 
ing fertilizer  tests  are  repetitions  of  experiments  reported  in  Bulletin 
No.  16  of  the  station  (E.  S.  K,  vol.  iii,  p.  691).  Tbe  varieties  used 
were  Pittmau  Improved  (cluster)  and  Tmitt  Improved.  The  rows  were 
4  feet  wide  and  the  plants  were  left  at  distances  of  1,  2,  3,  and  4  feet 
iu  the  drill.  The  yield  for  each  picking,  total  yield,  and  average  yield 
per  stalk  are  tabulated. 

The  average  yield  of  the  two  varieties  was  greatest  (1,616  pounds  seed 
cotton,  or  521  pounds  of  lint  per  acre)  when  the  distance  was  4  feet  by  1 
foot.  Close  planting  hastened  the  maturity  of  the  plant,  and  hence  is 
recommended  for  high  latitudes.  The  author  concludes  that  on  land 
capable  of  producing  more  than  a  bale  per  acre  the  distance  should  be 
about  1  by  4  feet;  on  land  capable  of  yielding  more  than  a  bale  the  dis- 
tance sJioiMd  be  greater,  probably  2  by  4  feet. 
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Effect  of  increasing  the  amount  of  fertilizer  (pp.  20-23), — ^The  same 
rows  were  used  as  in  a  similar  experiment  in  1891. 

The  fertilizer  used  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  CO  pounds  of  superplios- 
phate,  15  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  25  x>ouuds  of  nitrate  of 
soila.  This  mixture  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  200,  400,  600, 800, 1,000, 
and  1,200  pounds  per  acre.  One  set  of  rows  was  unfertilized.  The  test 
was  repeated  on  seven  sets  of  rows,  using  two  varieties  of  cotton.  The 
yields  at  each  picking  of  the  series  of  rows  receiving  different  amounts 
of  fertilizer  are  tabulated.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
increased  the  yield. 

"  Successively  increasing  amounts  of  fertilizers  do  not  result  in  the 
same  ratio  of  increasing  yields  of  cotton.  It  follows  that  the  larger 
the  amount  of  fertilizers  the  greater  will  be  the  resulting  cost  of  the 
increase  per  pound;  but  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  left  in  the  soil  a 
correspondingly  larger  amount  of  fertilizer  for  the  use  of  the  succeed- 
ing crop. 

"  The  liberal  use  of  judiciously  compounded  fertilizers  affords  a  larger 
investment  upon  which  the  percentage  of  profit  is  to  be  based,  and  is 
therefore  advisable." 

The  Truitt,  whose  plants  are  symmetrically  formed  and  rather  under 
medium  size,  with  large  bolls,  proved  more  productive  under  high  fer- 
tilization than  the  Pittman,  a  tall-growing  variety  with  short  laterals 
and  clustered  medium  sized  boUs. 

General  fertilizer  experiment  (pp.  23-28), — For  this  experiment  102 
plats  were  used,  of  which  12  plats  were  unfertilized.  On  the  other 
plats,  superphosphate,  156,  312,  and  468  pounds  per  acre;  muriate  of 
potash,  39,  78,  and  117  pounds;  and  nitrate  of  soda,  55, 130,  and  195 
pounds  were  variously  combined  with  each  other.  Muriate  of  potash, 
111  pounds,  and  superphosphate,  143,  286,  a?ul  429  pounds,  respec- 
tively, were  also  combined  with  429  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal. 

The  author  concludes  that — 

(1)  Phosphoric  acid  was  the  most  effective  in  increasing  the  yield  of  cotton  on  the 
soil  covered  by  the  experiment. 

(2)  Potash  was  not  required  except  when  liberal  amounts  of  the  other  two  ele- 
ments were  applied.  The  behavior  of  potash,  at  least  in  the  form  of  mnriato,  was 
uncertain  and  even  erratic,  and  it  is  not  certain,  on  the  whole,  that  it  increased  the 
yield. 

(3)  Nitrogen  is  very  effective  in  medium  quantity,  bay  two  rations,  in  combination 
with  three  rations  of  superphosphate. 

(4)  Cotton-seed  meal  is  equally  as  effective  as  nitrate  of  soda,  in  the  combinations 
of  the  other  elements,  as  a  nitrogenous  plant  food  for  cotton. 

(5)  The  most  effective  combination  of  the  three  ingredient«  employed  in  this 
experiment  on  this  soil  was : 

468  pounds  superphosphate,  equal  to  66  pounds  phosphoric  acid; 
78  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  equal  to  39  pounds  potash ; 
130  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  equal  to  20  pounds  nitrogen. 

Flat  pea,  O.  Clutb  and  F.  B.  Mumfobd  {Michigan  Sia.  Bui  JTo.  91j 
Feh.j  1893 J  pp.  9-i5).— The  flat  pea(jCa%rw«  sylve%trii)lidA  been  grown 
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on  a  small  scale  for  two  years  at  the  Michigan  Station  and  at  the  Gray- 
ling Substation.  From  this  experience  the  following  conclusions  are 
drawn : 

(1)  It  germinates  and  reaches  the  surface  in  from  17  to  28  days. 

(2)  It  grows  slowly  at  first  after  reaching  the  surface,  and  needs  care  to  keep 
weeds  down. 

(3)  It  makes  on  very  poor  unimproved  sandy  soil  a  top  growth  of  6  to  8  inches, 
and  a  root  growth  of  12  to  15  inches  the  tii-st  year. 

(4)  It  makes  on  sandy  soil  that  has  been  cultivated  and  improved  a  top  growth 
of  12  to  15  inches,  and  a  root  growth  of  18  to  24  inclies  the  first  year. 

(5)  The  tops  are  not  easily  cut  down  by  firost.  The  roots  go  through  the  winter 
well. 

(6)  The  roots  are  thickly  supplied  with  tubercles. 

(7)  One-year-old  plants  transplante<l  in  the  spring  to  sandy  soil  gave  at  the  rate 
of  10,460  pounds  of  green  forage  per  acre. 

(8)  It  does  not  bloom  the  first  year.  With  us  the  blooms,  pods,  and  seeds  have 
been  few  the  second  year. 

(9)  Cattle  eat  the  green  forage  readily. 

Experiments  with  oats,  1892,  G.  E.  Mobrow  and  F.  D.  Gardner 
(Illinois  8ta.  Bui  No.  23,  Nov.,  1892,  pp.  121-130). 

Sifnopsis. — ^The  nature  and  results  of  the  experiments  reported  are  in  brief  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Quantity  of  seed,  2.5  to  3.5  bushels  per  acre  gave  largest  yields;  (2) 
compact  t7«.  loose  seed  bed,  medium  compactness  favored;  (3)  time  of  sowing 
early  seeding  favored;  (4)  depth  of  sowing,  1  inch  better  than  a  greater  depth ; 
(5)  test  of  varieties,  data  for  59  varieties;  (6)  time  and  manner  of  harvesting, 
best  results  when  straw  was  green  and  kernels  mostly  in  dough  and  when  sheaves 
were  bound  and  shocked  at  once.  The  experiments  were  in  continuation  of  those 
reported  in  Bulletins  Nos.  12  and  19  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  u,  p.  400;  m 
p.  779).    The  soil  used  was  fertile,  dark-colored  prairie  loam. 

Oats,  quantity  of  seed  (pp.  123, 124). — Early  Dakota  oats  were  sown 
on  14  plats,  each  2  by  4  rods,  at  the  rate  of  from  1  to  4  bushels  per 
acre.  The  yields  per  acre  of  grain  and  straw  during  five  years  and  the 
averages  for  the  five  years  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Yields  of  oats  from  different  rates  of  seeding,  1888-^92. 


Seed  per 
acre. 

Graiu  per  acre. 

Straw  per  acre. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891, 

1892. 

Aver- 
age. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Aver- 
age. 

BusheU. 

1 

1.5. 

2 

Bush. 
52.5 
59.4 
61.4 
63.8 
61.9 
62.5 
60.  G 

Bu$h. 
36.8 
33.1 
42.5 
43.8 
47.2 
62.1 
50.6 

Bu»h, 
25.3 
2J.6 
17.5 
29.1 
27.5 
24.7 
21.9 

Bxuh. 
36.7 
66.9 
74.8 
72.6 
76.6 
79.7 
76.3 

Bush. 
40.5 
43.5 
43.3 
44.5 
44.3 
42.4 
43.2 

Bush. 
38.3 
42.9 
47.9 
50.8 
51.5 
52.3 
50.5 

Lbs. 
3,820 
4,400 
4,540 
4,860 
5,220 
4,400 
4,260 

Lbs. 
4,600 
3,800 
4,000 
3,000 
4,400 
4,100 
3,200 

Lbs. 

2,820 
1,740 
1,800 
2,460 
1,960 
2,000 
2,020 

Lbs. 
1,275 
1,970 
2,748 
2,638 
2,790 
3,060 
3,110 

Lbs. 
1,742 
1,980 
1,832 
1,935 
2,100 
1,962 
2,377 

Lbs. 
2,861 
2,778 
2,984 
2,979 
3,294 
3,102 
2,993 

2.5 

3 

3.6 

4 
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Oats^  compact  vs.  loose  seed  bed  (pp.  124, 126). — Early  Dakota  oats 
were  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  2,5  bushels  per  acre  April  12, 1892, 
with  the  following  results: 

Yields  of  oais  sown  in  differently  prepared  eeed  beds,  189$, 

Yield  per  acre. 
Preparation  uf  Bfted  bod. 


Plowed  4  inohen  deep,  seeded,  and  harrowed. 

Seeded,  dinked,  and  harroiKod 

Disked,  seeded,  harrowed,  and  rolled 

Seeded  and  plowed  4  inches  deep 

Disked,  seeaed,  and  harrowed 

Seeded,  disked,  harrowed,  and  rolled 

Seeded  and  harrowed 


The  average  results  per  acre  during  four  years  were:  Compact  seed 
bed,  grain  46.2  bushels,  straw  2,896  pounds;  medium  seed  bed,  grain 
48.1  bushels,  straw  3,225  pounds;  loose  seed  bed,  grain  4d.6  bushels, 
straw  2,662  pounds. 

Oats,  time  of  sowing  (pp.  125-127). — ^The  average  yields  of  grain  per 
a«re  from  seeding  at  different  dates  on  duplicate  plats  in  1892  were  as 
follows:  March  30,  46  bushels;  April  6,  42.4  bushels;  April  13,47.7 
bushels;  April  21,  41.7  bushels;  April  27,  42.4  bushels;  May  4,  23.9 
bushels. 

*<  Taking  the  average  for  four  years,  the  maximum  yield  of  grain  is 
in  favor  of  seeding  March  28  to  31,  with  but  little  difference  any  time 
between  March  22  and  April  16. 

"  The  weight  per  bushel  uniformly  decreases  with  the  lateness  of 
seeding.'' 

Oats,  depth  of  sowing  (p.  127). — ^Tabulated  data  are  given  for  an  ex- 
periment in  which  oats  were  seeded  at  depths  of  from  1  to  6  inches. 
The  yield  decreased  as  the  depth  of  seeding  increased.  This  agrees 
with  the  average  results  during  five  years. 

Oats,  tests  of  varieties  (pp.  128-136). — Notes  and  ta-bulated  data  for  a 
test  of  69  varieties  in  1892,  and  comparative  data  for  30  varieties  tested 
four  years  and  44  varieties  tested  three  years.  The  varieties  which 
have  given  an  average  yield  of  over  45  bushels  i)er  acre  during  four 
years  (1889-'92)  are  as  follows:  Pringle  Progress,  New  Dakota  Gray, 
Japan,  New  Red  Rust-proof,  Early  Dakota,  Texas  Rustproof,  Improved 
American,  American  Banner,  Black  Russian,  Giant  Yellow  French, 
White  Bonanza,  Prize  Cluster,  Welcome,  White  Russian,  Black  Prolific, 
Clydesdale,  Common  Mixed,  Badger  Queen,  and  White  Wonder. 

The  vitality  of  the  seed  of  each  variety  was  tested  in  the  Geneva  apparatus.  Nine 
varieties  showed  perfect  germinating  power ;  of  9  varieties  the  average  per  centgermi- 
natiug  was  less  than  90,  the  lowest  74,  the  next  lowest  80.  The  average  yield  of  the 
9  varieties  with  highest  per  cent  was  4  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  average  of  the  9 
with  lowest  germinating  power. 
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Oats,  time  and  manner  of  harvesting  (pp.  134-136). — ^Tabulated  data 
are  given  for  experiments  in  wliicli  oats  were  harvested  July  6, 11,  and 
17  in  1891,  and  July  16, 22,  and  30  in  1892,  or  in  milk  or  dough,  medium 
ripe,  and  fully  ripe.  Comparisons  were  also  made  between  (1)  oats 
bound  and  shocked  soon  after  cutting,  (2)  cut  and  dried  in  the  swath 
before  binding,  and  (3)  heads  cut,  the  stalks  being  left  in  the  field. 

'*  Slightly  better  results  were  obtained  when  the  oats  were  harvested 
while  the  straw  was  still  greeji  and  the  kernels  mostly  in  the  dough 
stage  than  when  the  straw  was  mostly  yellow  and  the  kernels  hard. 
When  the  oats  were  allowed  to  mature  fully,  the  results  were  distinctly 
less  satisfactory.  When  the  sheaves  were  bound  and  shocked  at  once,  . 
the  yield  was  somewhat  better  than  when  the  cut  straw  was  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly  before  the  sheaves  were  bound.'' 

The  wild  potato  of  the  Mexican  region,  L.  H.  Bailey  {J^ew  TorJc 
Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  N'o.  49,  Dec,  1892,  pp.  350^52,  fig.  i).— "About  1878 
Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  received  from 
the  Harvard  Botanic  Gardens  a  few  tubers,  the  largest  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  of  a  wild  potato  from  Mexico.  This  x>otato  has  been 
grown  since.that  time  at  the  Michigan  College,  and  we  have  grown  it 
here  two  or  three  years  from  the  Michigan  seed." 

The  tabers  are  gradually  improvlDg,  and  la  1887,  when  I  made  a  report  upon  this 
potato  (BoUetin  No.  31  of  the  Michigan  Station)  the  best  tabers  measured  3  inches 
in  length.  The  largest  tubers  now  reach  over  4  inches  in  length,  and  the  number  of 
small  potatoes  in  the  hills  seems  to  be  lessening.  The  tubers  are  brown  with  deep 
eyes,  and  tend  to  be  flattened.  They  keep  well.  The  flesh  is  very  yellow.  When 
cooked  the  flavor  is  rich,  and  possesses  a  slight  aroma  which  is  not  present  in  the 
common  potatoes.    The  plants  usually  produce  balls  freely. 

The  potato  is  probably  the  Solanum  tuberosum,  var.  horeale  of  Gray,  although 
it  has  the  interposed  small  leaflets  which  that  plant  is  supposed  to  lack.  It  occurs 
in  a  wild  state  from  the  Montezuma  Valley,  Colorado,  to  New  Mexico  and  southwards 
in  the  mountains  in  Mexico.  This  wild  potato  of  the  North  appears  to  have  been  first 
brought  to  notice  in  1856  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Myers,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who  found  it  in 
western  Texas.  *  *  *  This  plant  was  grown  in  1888  by  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station  (Bui.  No.  4)  from  wild  Colorado  tubers.  The  tubers  under  cultivation  were 
"  quite  large  relatively  to  the  other  forms  (samples  of  Solanum  jamesii),  oblong  in 
shape,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color.'' 

Ezperiments  with  potatoes,  L.  E.  Taft,  H.  P.  Gladden,  and  E. 
J.  CoBYELL  {Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  No.  90,  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  lP-5(?).— These 
were  in  continuation  of  experiments  reported  in  Bulletin  "No.  85  of  the 
station  (B.  Si  E.,  vol.  in,  p.  872),  and  included  tests  of  varieties  and  of 
fertilizers. 

Potatoes,  tests  of  varieties  {\^^.  19-24). — ^Tabulated  data  are  given  for 
134  varieties,  and  descriptive  notes  on  19  new  varieties. 

PotsLtoes,  fertilizer  tests  (pp.  24-28). — ^Nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  ground  bone,  or  dissolved  boneblack,  and  sulphate  or  muriate 
of  i)otash  were  applied  in  different  combinations.  Manure  was  used  on 
several  plats,  and  mulching  between  rows  was  tried  on  one  plat.  Fer- 
tilizers under  the  seed  produced  the  best  results  in  1891,  but  in  the.  wet 
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season  of  1892  applying  the  fertilizer  over  the  seed  gave  the  largest 
yields.  Mulching  \vas  not  as  beneficial  in  1892  as  in  the  previous  year. 
The  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  bone  and 
l>otash  was  not  profitable.  Manure  was  more  profitable  than  commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

Potatoes,  diseases  (pp.  28-80). — ^Kotes  on  the  treatment  of  potato  scab 
and  on  an  undetermined  disease  which  somewhat  resembled  ordinary 
blight,  but  could  not  be  checked  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Ezperiments  with  potatoes,  E.  S.  Eichman  ( Ut4xk  8ta.  BuL  Xo. 
20,  Mar,  1893,  pp.  1-15). — Brief  a^counti^of  experiments  on  (1)  amount 
of  irrigation,  (2)  methods  of  irrigation,  (3)  planting  whole  tubers  rs. 
cuttings,  (4)  large  vs.  small  tubers  for  seed,  (5)  efiect  of  manure  on 
quality,  (6)  depth  of  plowing,  (7)  methods  of  cultivation,  and  (8)  test 
of  varieties.  A  previous  report  on  exi)eriments  with  potatoes  was 
published  in  Bulletin  No,  5  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  vol.  it,  p.  CM). 

Potatoes,  amount  of  irrigation  (pp.  1, 2). — From  1  to  4  inches  of  water 
per  acre  was  applied  on  dififereut  plats.  The  yield  increased  with  the 
amount  of  water  applied  up  to  3  inches. 

Potatoes,  metJiods  of  irrigation  (p.  3). — Flooding  the  ground  so  as  to 
cover  it  with  water  gave  better  results  than  allowing  the  water  to  run 
between  the  rows  in  the  furrows  made  by  the  cultivator. 

Potatoes,  planting  whole  tubers  vs.  cuttings  (pp.  3-5). — ^The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  pounds  of  tubers  produced  on  twentieth-acre 
plats  from  planting  whole  tubers  and  cuttings  during  three  years: 


1800. 


Pounds. 

Single  eyes ' 

T  w  o  ry  es I  327 

Simrlcrs !  399 

Hives i  470 

Whole  tubers 485 


Seed  ends  of  potatoes  gavS  a  smaller  total  yield  than  stem  ends,  bat 
the  yield  of  large  potatoes  favored  the  seed  end. 

Potatoes,  large  vs.  small  tubers  for  seed  (pp.  5,  6). — In  1890  and  1891 
the  results  favored  the  large  tubers,  but  in  1892  the  small  tubers  gave 
the  largest  yield, 

Potatoes,effect  of  manure  on  quality  (pp.  6, 7). — In  1892  potatoes  grown 
with  manure  had  a  smaller  starch  content  than  those  grown  without 
manure  5  but  in  1890  the  reverse  was  true. 

Potatoes,  dspth  of  plowing  (pp.  7, 8). — ^Plowing  from  3  to  9  inches  deep 
for  potatoes,  carrots,  peas,  and  cabbages  during  two  years  haa^ven 
inconclusive  results. 

Potatoes,  methods  of  cultivation  (p.  8). — Pulverizing  the  soil  for  pota- 
toes, peas,  and  cabbages  did  not  give  so  good  results  as  simply  har- 
rowing it. 
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Potatoes^  test  of  varieties  (pp.  9-15). — The  yields  of  32  varieties  are 
given,  the  largest  being  by  Burpee  Superior,  Ijee  Favorite,  Gompton 
Superior,  Cream  City,  and  Early  Standard. 

Ezperiments  on  potatoes,  D.  D.  Johnson  ( West  Virginia  8ta.  Bui, 
No.  29^  Jan.y  1893^  'pp,  71-^3). — ^Tliis  is  a.  repetition  of  experiments  on 
completely  worn-out  soil  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  station  (E. 
S.  R.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  807),  on  "  (1)  the  comparative  yield  of  large  and  small 
tubers  of  the  several  varieties  produced  by  the  use  of  different  fertili- 
zers; (2)  the  increased  yield  produced  by  different  fertilizers,  their  cost, 
and  profit  and  loss;  and  (3)  the  comparative  yield  of  tubers  planted 
whole,  in  halves,  quarters,  and  cut  to  single  eyes." 

"  The  crop  this  year  was  almost  a  complete  failure,  caused  by  the  un- 
favorable season  and  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  soil."  The  results, 
however,  are  tabulated  in  full  and  confirm  in  detail  those  obtained  in  the 
previous  experiment.  From  the  two  years'  experiments  the  following 
conclusions  are  drawn : 

The  best  resalts  Id  commercial  fertilization,  as  tested,  were  secured  by  a  combina- 
tion of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  There  was  no  material  bene- 
fit, bat  an  actual  loss,  in  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  best  resalts  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  seed  can  be  secured  by  so  cutting  the  tubers  that  each  piece  will  produce 
one  strong,  vigorous  stalk,  and  by  planting  from  two  to  four  pieces  in  each  hill, 
according  to  the  distance  the  hills  are  apart. 

Ezperiments  with  potatoes,  mangel-wurzels,  and  carrots,  H.  T, 
French  {Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  N^o.  24^  Mar.^  1893y  pp.  12). — Notes  and 
tabulated  data  for  tests  of  59  varieties  of  potatoes,  11  of  mangel- wurzels, 
and  13  of  carrots,  grown  on  clay  loam  soil,  such  as  is  common  in  the 
Willamette  Valley.  An  account  is  also  given  of  a  test  of  fertilizers  for 
potatoes  in  which  the  yield  was  largely  increased  by  the  application 
of  Peruvian  guano,  superphosphate,  or  kainit.  The  varieties  which 
gave  the  largest  yields  were  as  follows: 

Potatoes. — Riley,  Champion,  Dakota  Red,  Early  Rose,  Sultan,  Com- 
mander, Thorburn  Late  Rose,  and  Tilden. 

Mangel'Wurzels. — Orange  Globe,  Eschendorf,  Giant  Yelloyr,  and 
Kniver  Globe. 

Carrots. — ^Long  White  Belgian,  Yellow  Belgian,  White  Vosges,  and 
Mastodon. 

Results  of  chemical  analyses  of  tobacco  cored  by  the  leaf-cure 
on  wire  and  the  stalk  processes,  F.  B.  Carpenter  [Xorth  Carolina 
Sta.  Bui.  N^o.  90a,  Apr.  14, 1893,  pp.  34). 

Synopsis. — ^Analyses  showing  the  per  cent  of  nitrates  in  tobacco  at  different  stages 
of  growth;  analyses  of  the  whole  leaves,  midribs,  leaves  exclusive  of  midribs; 
organic  and  ash  analyses  of  leaf,  stem,  and  stalk,  cured  by  the  leaf-cure  on  wire 
and  the  stalk  processes.  The  difference  in  chemical  composition  of  like  grades 
from  the  two  methods  of  curing  is  chiefly  due  to  the  manner  and  time  of  har- 
vesting. 

This  bulletin  is  supplementary  to  Bulletin  No.  86  of  the  station  (E.  8. 
E.^  vol.  ly,  p.  32),  and  gives  the  chemical  data  secured  in  a  comparison 
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of  the  leat-cure  aud  stalk-cure  processes.  The  influence  of  the  two 
methods  of  curing  on  the  chemical  composition  of  tobacco  is  studied. 
From  the  tables  of  analyses  given  the  following  table  isquoted: 

Analyaea  of  whole  tohaoco  leaf  {including  midrib),  calculated  to  a  sand-free  and  water-fret 

basis. 


Grade  of  leaves. 


Cured  by  the  $talk  process. 

Smokers: 

Scrap  from  stidk 

Scrap 

Tras a  lag 

Besting 

Cutters: 

Sanding 

Besting 

Wrappers: 

First  grade 

Second  g  rade 

Fillers: 

Bright  tips 

Black  tips 

Leaves  for  comparison  (W)  * 

Cured  by  the  lea/proeeis  on  wire. 

Smokers : 

Scrap 

Trash  Ine 

Best  trash  lug 

Cutters: 

Sanding 

Besting 

Wrappers : 

First  CTsde 

Second  grade 

Fillers: 

Bright  tips 

Black  tips 

Loaves  for  comparison  (X> * 


Nico- 
tine. 


Pr.ct 

2.78 
2.09 
2.07 
2.05 

2.32 
2.M 

2.73 
2.72 

2.75 
2.02 
2.50 


2.30 
2.01 
2.16 

2.29 
2.23 

2.44 

2.83 

2.85 
2.88 
2.45 


Kcsin 
and 

fatty 
sub- 


Pr.et. 

10.38 
8.00 
7.50 
7.44 

8.21 
7.46 

7.33 
7.30 

7.82 
7.14 
6.76 


6.34 
6.51 
7.16 

7.09 
7.15 

6.90 
6.91 

6.95 
5.51 
6.42 


Albu- 
mi- 
noids. 


Fr.eL 
9.95 
6.88 
5.65 
6.56 

6.52 
6.29 

7.03 
6.77 

7.75 
8.04 
7.38 


7.16 
6.11 
7.15 

7.86 
7.18 

6.69 
9.05 

9.65 
11.22 
7.28 


Nitric 
aoid. 


Am- 
monia. 


Pr.cL 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Pr.cL 
0.134 
0.124 
0.133 
0.110 

0.115 
0.109 

0.129 
0.123 

0.140 
0.119 
0.111 


0.151 
0.125 
0.143 

0.136 
0.133 

0.157 
0.141 

0.151 
0.179 
0.130 


Cella- 
lose. 


Pr.et. 
10.19 
10.91 
10.86 
10.30 


Aik. 


Pr.tL 
12.73 
13.  S4 
14.15 
12.« 


9.56':    12.M 
9.55      1144 


9.42 
9.40 

9.28 
9.39 
8.50 


U.90 
10.79 
ia07 

9.92 
9.53 

9.82 
9.90 

9.62 
9.38 
8.60 


11.99 
1L70 

10.10 
10.70 
1L48 


15.25 
15.10 
13.  SS 

12.79 
13.14 

11 » 
IIB 

lao 

11.77 

aoo 


*W  and  X  were  harvested  and  cured  under  the  same  couditions,  except  that  W  was  left  on  the  stalk 
during  the  curing  process. 

The  difference  in  chemical  composition  of  like  grades  resulting  f3rom  the  two 
methods  of  curing  is  chiefly  due  to  the  manner  and  time  of  harvesting.  This  differ- 
ence is  most  noticeable  in  case  of  the  fillers,  where  the  increased  growth,  caused  by 
priming  the  lower  leaves  in  the  leaf-curing  process,  has  made  a  largo  increase  in  tlie 
percentage  of  albuminoids  and  nicotine.  »  »  »  The  priming  jsrocess,  as  followed 
in  the  leaf-cure  method,  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  growth  and  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  leaves  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the  plant.  The  removal  of  the 
lower  leaves  caused  the  top  of  the  plant  to  grow  with  increased  vigor,  thus  produc- 
ing heavier  and  coarser  leaves,  with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
organic  nitrogenous  matter  and  nicotine.  While  the  quality  is  somewhat  ii^jured 
by  this  transformation,  it  appears  that  the  gain  in  weight  more  than  compensates 
for  the  loss  in  quality.  »  *  »  The  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of  carbohy- 
drates, especially  starch  and  glucose,  is  characteristic  of  the  yellow  tobacco  grown 
on  the  light,  sandy  soil  of  Granville  County. 

By  means  of  analyses  made  when  the  plants  were  at  diflferent  stages 
of  growth,  it  was  learned  that  the  nitrates  are  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  stalk  and  stems  in  the  younger  growth  of  the  plant^  while  the 
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other  nitrogenous  substances  are  more  abundant  in  the  leaves.  The  anal- 
yses of  the  whole  leaves,  midribs,  leaves  exclusive  of  midribs,  and 
organic  and  ash  analyses  of  leaves,  stems,  and  stalks  are  prefaced  by 
a  description  of  the  chemical  methods  used  in  making  the  analyses. 
The  bulletin  also  contains  a  tabular  statement  of  the  value  of  tobacco 
produced  by  the  two  systems  of  curing,  and  analyses  of  a  number  of 
varieties  of  tobacco  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  analysis  of  the  top  soil  and  subsoil 
from  a  tobacco  field  near  Oxford,  North  Carolina,  which  is  very  closely 

representative  of  the  general  character  of  the  best  bright  tobacco  soil: 

ft 

Analysis  of  tobacco  soil  and  subsoil. 


Top  soil. 


SabsoiL 


Coarse  materials 

Fine  earth 

A  nalyiu  of  fine  earth. 

lusolnblo  matter 

Soluble  ailica 

Potash  (K,0) 

Soda(Na,0) 

Lime(CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Peroxide  of  iron  (Fe^Oj) 

Alumina  (AljO,) 

Phosphoric  acid  (PjOj) 

Sulphuric  acid  (SOj) 

Water  (H,0) 

Volatile  matter 


Percent. 

7.05 

02.96 


r&rcent, 

3.95 

96.05 


100.00 


100.00 


95.042 
0.938 
0.101 
0.109 
0.240 
0.047 
0.326 
1.038 
O.OIG 
0.055 
0.312 
1.510 


94.870 
1.476 
0.057 
0.232 
0.265 
0.056 
0.488 
1.872 
0.000 
0.072 
0.286 
1.050 


100.394 


100.724 


Effect  of  fertilizers  on  tobacco,  G.  C.  Watson  {New  York  Cor- 
nell Sta.  Bui  No.  49j  Dec.y  1892^  pp.  330-3:22). —A  brief  account  of  an 
experiment  in  which  barnyard  manure  and  sulphate  or  chloride  of  potash 
with  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  were  compared  with  no  manure 
on  4  fortieth-acre  plats  of  heavy  clay  loam  of  poor  quality.  Barnyard 
manure  gave  the  largest  yield,  but  was  not  more  profitable  to  use  than 
the  commercial  fertilizers.  Sulphate  of  potash  gave  somewhat  better 
results  than  chloride. 

Sorghum  and  sugar  cane  culture,  0.  L.  Newman  {Arkansas  Sta. 
Bui.  N^o.  22^  Dec,  1892^  pp.  72-79). — Directions  for  growing  a  crop  of 
sorghum  and  sugar  cane. 

Spurry,  O.  Clute  and  O.  Palmer  {Mwhigan  Sta.  Bui.  Ko.  91j  Feb., 
1893,  pp.  3-8). — Authorities  are  quoted  to  show  the  prominent  position 
which  spurry  {Spergula  arvensis)  holds  in  European  agriculture. 

On  the  sandy  plains  of  Michigan  at  the  Grayling  Substation  it  has 
been  successfully  grown  for  Ave  years,  and  has  resisted  cold  and  drouth. 
It  has  proved  valuable  for  pasture  and  hay,  but  is  chiefly  prized  as  a  ren- 
ovating crop  for  soil  too  light  for  clover.    On  unimproved  sandy  soil  it 
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makes  a  dense  growth  of  vine,  from  12  to  15  inches  in  height.  It  thrives 
in  dry,  sandy  soils.  The  yi'^ld  of  seed,  secured  by  threshing,  is  from 
8  to  12  bushels  per  acre. 

For  green  manuring  or  forage,  from  6  to  8  quarts  should  be  sown  per 
acre;  if  destined  for  seed,  4  quarts  is  sufficient  Spurry  germinates 
promptly,  is  ready  for  pasturage  in  from  4  to  6  weeks,  and  may  be 
mowed  6  weeks  after  sowing.  When  the  first  crop  is  not  cut  for  seed 
till  quite  ripe,  the  plant  reseeds  itself,  and  thus  two  crops  a  year  may 
be  secured.  Cattle  at  first  refuse  to  pasture  on  spurry,  but  soon  be- 
come very  fond  of  it,  eating  the  green  plant  and  even  the  threshed 
straw  with  relish.    Horses  do  not  like  it. 

A  crop  of  spurry  turned  under  makes  sandy  land  much  more  com- 
pact than  before.  The  grasses  make  a  more  even  sward,  and  are  less 
inclined  to  grow  in  bunches  when  they  follow  spurry.  Wheat  grows 
much  better  aft^r  spurry  than  after  the  usual  farm  crops. 

Spurry  seed  has  been  distributed  among  the  farmers  on  the  sandy 
plains,  and  their  letters,  which  are  quoted,  speak  highly  of  spurry  as  a 
forage  plant  and  as  a  fertilizer  for  sandy  soils. 

"On  the  plains  it  has  not  proven  troublesome  as  a  weed,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  be  cautious  on  this  point  when  the  crop  is  grown  on  richer 
soil.'' 

Sugar  beets  in  Indiana  in  1892,  H.  A.  Huston  {Indiana  8ta,  Bui 
jVo.  43j  Mar.j  1893^  pp.  16-19). — ^Tabulat^ed  data  are  given  showing  the 
results  of  analyses  and  conditions  of  culture  for  about  40  samples  of  beets 
grown  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  for  a  number  of  samples  of 
beets  grown  at  the  station.  The  season  was  decidedly  unfavorable  to 
this  crop.  In  some  cases  the  beets  yielded  15  per  cent  of  sugar,  hut 
the  average  was  much  below  tliis.  Damage  to  the  crop  was  caused  by 
blister  beetles,  leaf-spot  (Gercospora  hetw)j  and  the  bacterial  disease 
described  in  Bulletin  No.  39  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  in,  p.  853). 

The  vetch  or  tare  as  an  orchard  plant,  L.  H.  Bailey  (Netc  Yor]: 
Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  49,  Bee,  1892,  pp.  354,  355).— Th^  European  vetch 
( Vieia  satira)  was  sown  broadcast  June  16  in  an  orchard  of  young  pear, 
plum,  and  apricot  trees  on  heavy  clay  loam.  The  vetch  started  slowly, 
but  by  the  middle  of  September  the  ground  was  covered  thickly.  It  con- 
tinued to  grow  until  the  middle  of  October,  and  remamed  green  still 
longer. 

With  the  approach  of  hard  freezing  weather  the  stalks  fell  upon  the  ground,  where 
they  now  lie  like  a  thin  oven  covering  of  ohl  hay.  The  stems  aro  soft  and  can  be 
easily  plowed  under  in  spring  and  will  soon  decompose;  and  they  will  not  keep  the 
soil  wet  too  late  in  spring,  which  is  an  important  point  upon  clay  soils.  On  the 
whole  we  are  much  pleased  with  the  vetch  as  an  orchard  plant,  and  shall  use  it 
again. 

Experiments  with  wheat,  1891-'92,  G.  £.  Morrow  and  F.  D. 
Gardner  {Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  No.  22^  Aug.,  1892,  pp.  105-120). 
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Sifiiopsis, — The  natnre  and  results  of  the  exporinionts  reported  were  in  hriof  as 
follows:  (1)  Qnantity  of  seed,  largest  yields  from  seeding  5  or  6  pecks  per  acre; 
(2)  time  of  sowing,  any  date  in  September  better  than  later;  (3)  depth  of  sow- 
ing, little  difference  between  1  and  3  inches,  but  covering  5  inches  reduced 
the  yield;  (4)  effect  of  fertilizers,  on  rich  prairie  soil  at  the  station  fertilizers 
had  no  effect,  but  on  lighter  soils  in  southern  Illinois  they  increased  the  yield; 
(5)  test  of  varieties,  data  for  57  single  varieties  and  4  mixtures;  (6)  time  and 
manner  of  harvesting,  increase  of  yield  from  earliest  to  latest  cutting,  and  best 
results  from  drying  stalks  with  heads  in  the  shade.  The  experiments  were  in 
continuation  of  those  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol. 
Ill,  p.  215). 

WJieatj  qua/ntity  of  seed  (pp.  107, 108). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  are 
given  for  an  experiment  on  6  plats  seeded  October  6, 1891,  at  the  rate 
of  from  4  to  8  pecks  per  acre.  The  yields  of  grain  were  from  the  4 
pecks,  24.7  bushels  per  acre;  5  pecks,  29  bushels;  6  pecks,  26  bushels; 
8  pecks,  27.8  bushels.  During  four  years  the  highest  average  yields 
have  been  from  seeding  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  pecks  per  acre. 

Wheaty  time  of  sowing  (p.  108). — An  account  of  an  experiment  in 
which  wheat  sown  September  2  yielded  29.1  bushels  per  acre;  Sep- 
tember 11,  28.4  bushels;  September  21,  26.7  bushels;  October  5,  27.2 
bushels;  October  13, 21.7  bushels.  During  4  years  seeding  in  Septem- 
ber has  given  higher  yields  of  grain  than  seeding  in  October,  but  there 
has  been  very  little  difference  in  the  yields  from  seed  sown  at  different 
dates  in  September.  "The  yield  of  straw  has  generally  decreased  from 
the  first  to  the  last  sowing.^ 

Wheaty  depth  of  solving  (p.  109). — A  small  experiment  is  reported  in 
which  wheat  was  seeded  at  depths  of  1, 3,  and  5  inches.  There  was  little 
difference  in  the  yields  from  the  first  two  depths,  but  the  seed  covered 
5  inches  yielded  considerably  less. 

Wheat,  effect  of  fertilizers  (p.  109-111). — !N^otes  and  tabulated  data 
are  given  for  experiments  with  barnyard  manure,. bone  meal,  and  bone 
and  blood  at  the  station  and  at  four  localities  in  southern  Illinois.  At 
the  station  the  fertilizers  produced  little  or  no  effect.  At  the  other 
places  the  commercial  fertilizers  increased  the  yield,  but  not  so  much 
on  the  avei  age  as  the  barnyard  manure. 

Wheatj  test  of  varieties  (pp.  112-118). — Tabulated  data  are  given  for 
a  test  of  57  varieties  of  wheat  in  1891,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  com- 
l^arisons  are  made  between  the  tests  at  the  Elinois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana 
stations  the  same  year.  Data  are  also  given  for  the  yields  from  4  mix- 
tures of  different  varieties.  Twelve  of  Carter's  cross-bred  varieties 
imported  from  England  were  failures. 

Of  the  red  bearded  vtirieties  the  following  gave  yields  of  30  bushels  or  more  an 
acre,  averaging  over  33  huahols;  Hindustan,  Diehl  Mediterranean,  Deitz,  Tuscan 
Island,  Lehigh,  Crete,  Tasmanian  Red,  Velvet  Chaflf,  Nigger,  Golden  Cross,  New 
Longberry  Wabash,  and  Lebanon. 

Of  red  bald  varieties,  Poole,  Currell  Prolific,  Longberry,  and  Improved  Rice 
gave  yields  of  30  to  32  bushels  per  acre. 

Of  white  bald  varieties  Uolden  Prolific  gave  30  bushels,  and  of  the  white  bearded 
Democrat  gave  the  same  yield.    »    »    » 
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Foar  mixtures  were  made  of  varieties  which,  in  appearance  and  in  description  of 
other  characteristics,  seemed  much  alike.  These  mixtures  were  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  the  following  varieties: 

(1)  Velvet  Chaff  (Penquite),  Lehigh,  Hindustan,  Tasmanian  Red,  Nigger,  Diehl 
Mediterranean,  Tuscan  Island,  Miami  Valley,  Longberry  Wahash,  Bearded  Monarch, 
and  Fairileld. 

(2)  Wyandot  Red,  Poole,  Witter,  Sheriff,  Hicks,  Fulte,  Currell  Prolific,  Oregon^ 
liOngberry,  and  Early  Kipe. 

(3)  Russian  Red,  Improved  Rice,  Extra  Early  Oakley,  and  Crate. 

(4)  Deitz,  Lebanon,  and  Theiss. 

In  each  case  the  yield  of  grain  per  acre  from  the  mixture  was  greater  [by  at  least 
two  bushels  per  acre]  than  the  average  yield  fVom  the  varieties  composing  it,  and  in 
all  but  one  case  the  pounds  of  straw  and  poonds  per  bushel  were  greater. 

Wheats  effect  of  time  and  manner  of  harvesting  (pp.  119, 120). — ^Tabu- 
lated data  are  given  for  experiments  in  which  wheat  was  harvested 
June  18,  25,  and  29,  in  1891,  and  June  29  and  July  4  and  13,  in  1892, 
or  when  the  kernels  were  in  milk,  in  dough,  and  fully  ripe. 

Three  cuttings,  of  niue  samples  each,  were  made  for  the  years  1891  and  1892,  each 
sample  contaiuiug  200  spikes.  The  heads  were  removed  from  three  samplea  of  each 
cutting,  and  both  straw  and  heads  were  placed  in  the  drying  room.  Three  were 
stood  up  in  the  drying  room  and  three  were  put  out  in  the  sun  till  thoroughly  dry. 
Each  sample  was  threshe<l  and  the  weights  of  straw  and  chaff,  of  grain,  and  of  a 
certain  number  of  kernels  were  ascertained.  *  *  *  In  each  of  the  two  years  the 
average  yield  of  grain  and  weight  of  1,000  kernels  is  greatest  for  that  dried  in  the 
shade  with  heads  on,  which  indicates  that  there  is  a  transition  of  matter  from  straw 
to  grain  after  outtiug  if  the  heads  are  not  removed  and  the  drying  is  not  too  rapid. 
In  general  there  is  an  increase  iu  yield  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  cutting.  These 
results  correspond  with  those  obtained  from  experiments  of  like  character  in  two 
previous  years. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  sugar  beets,  sorghum,  and  caiiaigre, 

A.  E.  Blount  {Netv  Mexico  Sta,  Bui  N'o.  5,  Kov.j  189J2,  pp.  36). — ^Tabu- 
lated and  descriptive  notes  on  tests  of  480  varieties  of  wheat,  70  of 
oats,  42  of  barley,  5  of  rye,  10  of  sorghum,  and  3  of  sugar  beets.  These 
crops  were  grown  with  irrigation.  Thin  seeding  of  grain  has  been 
shown  to  be  best  in  the  arid  climate  of  New  Mexico.  Wheat  growing 
seems  to  have  been  neglected  iu  the  Territory,  but  the  experiments  at 
the  station  indicate  that  this  crop  can  be  successfully  grown  there 
African  and  some  Asiatic  varieties  of  wheat  seem  to  be  well  adapted 
to  this  region,  while  the  Mediterranean  varieties  do  not  do  well.  Oats 
gave  large  yields  of  grain  and  straw.  Barley  was  grown  with  great 
success,  maturing  early  enough  to  permit  the  raising  of  com  or  beans 
as  a  second  crop  the  same  season.  The  sugar  beets  analyzed  showed  a 
high  average  percentage  of  sugar.  The  station  has  begun  experiments 
in  the  cultivation  of  canaigre. 

Night  vs.  day  irrigation  for  wheat,  J.  W.  Sanbobn  ( Utah  Sta.  Bui 
No.  21j  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  :Z^-:Z4).— Tables  show  the  yields  during  three 
years  of  wheat  (grain  and  straw)  from  two  plats  (during  each  season) 
of  poor  soil,  244  square  rods  in  size,  one  of  which  was  irrigated  three 
times  during  the  growing  season  at  10  a.  m.,  and  the  other  the  same 
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number  of  times  at  sunset,  the  plat  receiving  night  irrigation  one  season 
being  irrigated  during  the  day  the  following  season. 

The  total  yield  (grain  and  straw)  was  about  15  per  cent  larger  on  the 
plats  irrigated  at  night  than  on  those  irrigated  during  the  day.  The 
proportion  of  grain  to  straw  was  slightly  greater  on  the  plats  irri- 
gated in  the  daytime,  "due  probably  to  checking  the  growth  of  foli- 
age" by  the  lower  temperature  which  was  found  (data  not  reported) 
to  prevail  on  the  plats  irrigated  during  the  day.  The  weights  of  straw 
per  bushel  were:  Plats  irrigated  at  night,  120  pounds;  irrigated  during 
the  day,  89  pounds. 

Crop  report  for  1892,  A.  A.  Johnson  and  F.  J.  Niswander  ( Wyo- 
ming Sta.  Bui.  No,  11 J  Feb.,  1893 j  pp.  22). — Brief  accounts  of  preliminary 
experiments  at  the  experiment  farms  at  Laramie,  Lander,  Saratoga, 
Sheridan,  Sundance,  and  Wheatland  with  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, flax,  corn,  root  crops,  and  forage  plants.  These  test«  are  made 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  this  new 
region. 

Yield  of  staple  crops,  C.  L.  Newman  [ArTcanBCLs  Sta.  Bui.  No.  22y 
Dee.y  1892,  p.  7^).— The  yields  at  the  Pine  BluflF Substation  of  com,  teo- 
sinte,  sorghum,  peas,  Johnson  grass,  German  millet,  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  tabulated. 

HOBTICULTUBE. 

A.  C.  True,  Editor. 

The  behavior  of  some  eggplant  crosses,  L.  H.  Bailey  {Jfew  TorJc 
Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  49,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  338-345,  figs.  4).—"  In  1889  three 
crosses  were  made  among  eggplants,  one  cross  being  between  Eound 
White  and  Black  Pekin,  one  between  Giant  Round  Purple  and  White 
Chinese,  and  the  other  between  Long  White  and  Black  Pekin.  In 
every  case  the  parents  were  very  unlike,  both  in  shape  and  color  of 
fruit  and  in  color  of  plant.  A  number  of  plants  were  grown  from  the 
seeds  of  the  crossed  fruits  in  1890,  and  the  characters  of  the  resulting 
offspring  were  fully  explained  and  figured  in  Bulletin  No.  26  of  the  sta- 
tion [B.  S.  B.,  vol.  II,  p.  737].  The  present  report  deals  with  the  second 
generation,  grown  in  1891.''  Details  are  given  in  descriptive  and  tabu- 
lated notes. 

The  cross  which  we  called  A  was  made  between  Roand  White  and  Black  Pekin. 
The  Round  White  is  a  small  green  plant  which  bears  small,  oblong^,  clear  whitO; 
hard  froits.  The  Black  Pekin  is  a  large,  dark  parple  plant  which  prodnces  very 
large,  nearly  globalar  and  very  dark  purple  fruits.  One  fruit  was  obtained  in  1889 
as  a  result  of  crossing  these  two  varieties.  The  seeds  of  this  fruit  gave  in  1890  a 
series  of  plants  which  were  almost  exactly  intermediate  between  the  parents  in  size 
and  other  characters.  The  young  shoots  were  much  like  the  pistillate  parent — Round 
White — ^but  as  they  became  older,  the  upper  surface  of  the  stems,  the  petioles  and 
the  veins  of  the  leaves  assumed  the  purple  tinge  of  the  male  parent.  In  form  and 
size,  the  larger  part  of  the  bruits  seemed  to  vary  in  the  direction  of  the  pistiUate 
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parent,  many  of  tlicm  being  decidedly  ovoid  in  form  and  very  small.  A  few  were 
larger  and  had  somewhat  the  form  of  the  staminate  parent.  Frequently  the  same 
plant  would  produce  mature  fruits  2  inches  and  others  5  inches  in  diameter.  In 
color  the  fruits  were  purple  while  young — first  month  or  so— usually  dark  purple 
with  lighter  apex.  In  some  instances  this  color  was  retained  till  time  of  edible 
maturity;  but  as  a  rule,  the  dark  purple  changed  to  a  dull  greenish  hue,  and  the 
light  apex  became  metallic  gray  with  a  faint  tinge  of  purple  and  streaks  of  grayish- 
purple  extended  towards  the  base.     *    *    * 

From  the  first  brood  of  this  cross,  1890,  eight  fruits  were  selected  or  again  crossed, 
as  parents  for  succeeding  crops.  These  fruits  were  essentially  alike  in  color  and 
shape.  These  eight  fruits  which  were  the  parents  of  the  plants  discussed  below, 
were  as  follows:  (Al)  Pollinated  with  another  flower  on  the  same  plant;  (A2)  pol- 
linated by  Round  White  (original  pistillate  parent);  (A3)  pollinated  by  Black  Pekin 
(original  staminate  parent) ;  (A4)  same  as  A3;  (A5)  pollinated  with  another  flower  on 
same  plant,  as  in  Al;  (A6)  same  as  A5;  (A7)  pollinated  by  Round  White,  as  in  A2; 
and  (A8)  selection  not  artificially  pollinated. 

From  these  eight  fruits,  1,405  plants  were  grown  at  Cornell  in  1891.     *     *     • 

As  a  whole,  543  of  the  1,405  plants  produced  perfectly  green  foliage,  showing  the 
effect  of  the  Round  White.  Most  of  the  fruits  produced  by  these  eight  samples 
were  of  an  indifferent  and  ill-defined  color,  and  were  utterly  worthless  for  market. 
In  productiveness,  the  purple  herbage  plants  were  ahea<l  of  the  green  ones,  although 
the  green  parent — Round  White — is  more  productive  than  the  Black  Pekin.  Of  the 
729  plants  which  gave  sizable  fruits  before  frost,  454  were  purple  and  275  green.  In 
habit  the  A  crosses  were  also  very  various.  The  Round  White  seemed  to  exert  a 
great  influence  upon  the  stature  of  the  plants,  but  the  purple  color  of  Black  Pekin 
appeared  to  be  more  potent  than  the  green  of  the  other. 

Series  B  came  from  a  cross  of  Giant  Round  Purple  and  White  Chinese.  The  for- 
mer has  purple  herbage  and  a  very  large  purple  fruit,  while  the  latter  has  green 
herbage  and  a  long  club-shaped  white  fruit.  So  far  as  beauty  of  form  and  color  is 
concerned,  this  series  was  by  far  the  most  promising  of  the  three  crosses.  The  plants 
in  this  series,  as  in  the  former,  were  as  a  rule  intermediate  between  the  parents. 
Much  of  the  vigor  of  the  pistillate  parent  was  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  but 
the  leaves  were  smaller  and  leas  distinctly  lobed. 

In  form  the  fruits,  as  a  rule,  resembled  the  staminate  parent — ^White  Chinese — but 
they  were  of  greater  diameter.  The  color  at  edible  maturity  was  rich  dark  purple, 
with  lighter  apex.  When  fully  mature,  that  is,  when  left  for  the  seed  to  ripen,  the 
light  purple  apex  became  gray,  then  yellowish  like  the  staminate  parent,  while  the 
dark  purple  body  of  the  fruit  became  dull  green.  ♦  »  *  Eight  of  these  fruits 
grown  in  1890  were  selected  or  again  crossed  for  planting  in  1891.  These  B  lots 
originated  as  follows:  (Bl)  Pollinated  by  Giant  Purple  (original  pistillate  parent); 
(B2)  pollinated  with  another  flowft:  on  the  same  plant;  (B3)  pollinated  by  Giant 
Purple,  as  in  Bl;  (B4)  pollinated  with  another  flower  on  same  plant  as  B2;  (B5) 
pollinated  by  Giant  Purple,  as  in  Bl  and  B3;  and  (B6),  (B7),  and  (B8)  seleotions  not 
artificially  pollinated.  [The  last  three]  were  attractive  fruits  of  a  purple  color  and 
lighter  apex,  tending  to  be  striped. 

The  offspring  of  these  fruits — 479  plants— showed  a  wide  variation  in  color  of 
herbage,  many  of  them  being  green,,  although  the  greater  part  of  them  were  purple. 
As  a  whole,  however,  these  plants  were  comparatively  uniform  in  size  and  habit,  and 
could  be  distinguished  from  the  A  and  C  series  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
plants  were  low  and  bushy,  but  erect,  mostly  with  a  grayish-purple  tinge  when  seen 
in  mass.     »     *     * 

Series  C  originated  from  a  cross  of  Long  White  by  Black  Pekin.  This  series,  then, 
is  much  like  A  in  parentage,  except  that  the  pistillate  parent  has  longer  fruit.  The 
effect  of  the  staminate  parent  in  giving  color  to  the  foliage  was  more  marked  than 
in  series  A.    In  no  case  was  there  an  absence  of  the  purplish  tinge  of  Black  Pekin, 
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mxkd.  frequently  the  color  was  nearly  as  deep  as  In  the  parent.  The  fruit  was  of 
mtermediate  color,  but  with  the  purple  predominating.  In  form,  a  few  of  the  fruits 
reeeiiil>led  the  stamiuate  parent;  and  many  resembled  the  pistillate  parent,  while 
others  were  wholly  distinct. 

KouT  fniite  were  again  crossed  or  selected  in  1890  from  this  series:  (CI)  pollinated 
by  auiother  flower  from  same  plant;  (C3)  pollinated  by  Black  Pekin  (original  stami- 
njkte  parent) ;  and  (C4)  selection,  not  artificially  pollinated,  •  •  •  very  angular 
at  the  ends,  purple,  with  a  metallic-gray  apex. 

In  these  lots  the  fruit  pollinated  from  the  same  plant,  CI,  gave  a  variable  and 
▼ery  unproductive  offspring.  C3,  into  which  Black  Pekin  has  gone  twice,  gave  only 
purple  froiite.  C4  was  the  one  which  we  particularly  desired  to  fix,  for  the  original 
fruit  had  strong  points  of  merit.  This  fruit  gave  us  169  plants,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  like  the  parent,  and  none  seemed  to  possess  superior  merits.  Only  31  of 
the  plants  from  it  produced  fruits  before  the  frost,  and  of  these  5  had  green  herbage 
&Tid  26  purple  herbage.  All  the  C  plants  were  very  tall  in  1891,  mostly  dark  in  foli- 
ar, and  late. 

The  result  of  all  this  experiment  with  secondary  crosses  and  the  second  generation 
of  primary  crosses,  numbering  2,126  plants,  shows  that  they  were  exceedingly  varia- 
ble, that  pollination  from  the  same  plant  did  not  fix  the  types,  that  very  few  novel 
and  promising  types  appeared,  that  the  white  and  purple  colors  tend  to  unite  to  pro- 
duce striped  fruits,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  was  unsalable  because  of 
the  nondescript  colors  of  the  fruits.  And  all  this  only  emphasizes  the  fact  which  we 
have  learned  with  many  other  plants,  that  crossing  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
marked  novelties  for  propagation  by  seed  is  at  least  unsatisfactory. 

Tomatoes,  J.  S.  Robinson  {Maryland  Sta.  BuL  No.  19y  Dec,  1892, 
pp.  8). — Notes  and  tabulated  data  are  given  for  33  varieties  tested  in 
18^.  As  regards  earliness,  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  Earliest 
of  All,  Table  Queen,  Paragon,  Ignotum  No.  10,  Long  Keeper,  Michigan, 
Cumberland  Red,  and  Favorite. 

The  largest  yields  were  given  by  Baltimore  Prize  Taker,  Cumberland 
Red,  Chemin  No.  5,  Mitchell,  Money  Maker,  Paragon,  Perfection,  Pur- 
ple Queen,  Red  Queen,  and  Royal  Red. 

An  experiment  with  diflferent  fertilizers  for  tomatoes  is  also  reported. 
The  results  were  undoubtedly  materially  ali'ected  by  unfavorable 
weather.  The  largest  yield  was  given  by  the  plat  on  which  dissolved 
boneblack  was  used  alone,  and  the  next  largest  where  a  complete  ferti- 
lizer was  applied. 

Do  fertilizers  affect  the  quality  of  tomatoes?  L.  H.  Bailet  {Netc 
Yorh  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  N^o.  49,, Dec,  1892,  pp.  55,2^54).— Tabulated 
analyses  showing  the  percentages  of  solids,  sugar,  and  acid  in  toma- 
toes firom  plats  fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash,  and 
boneblack,  singly  and  in  combination,  stable  manure,  and  no  manure. 
The  results  show  no  uniform  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  tomatoes, 
the  differences  between  fruits  on  the  same  plat  being  as  wide  as 
between  those  on  diiferent  plats. 

Vegetable  tests,  L.  R.  Taft,  H.  P.  Gladden,  and  R.  J.  Coryell 
(Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  J^o.  90,  Feb.,  1893, pp.  3-19). — This  is  in  continuation 
of  Bulletin  No.  79  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  609),  and  includes 
descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  data  for  old  and  new  varieties  of  vege- 
tables, as  follows:  Bush  beans  59,  pole  beans  16,  bush  Lima  beans 
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4,  cabbages  28,  sweet  com  31,  cucumbers  16,  lettuce  41,  peas  55,  pep- 
pers 8,  squashes  4,  and  tomatoes  36.  Among  the  newer  varieties  com- 
mended are  the  following:  Bush  beans — ^Butter  Wax,  Plymouth  Eock^ 
Shipper  Favorite,  and  New  Field  Bean  No.  6;  pole  beans — Golden 
Champion,  Golden  Cluster,  Horticultural  Lima,  Old  Homestead,  WTiite 
Lulu,  and  Giant  Horticultural;  Lima  beans — Henderson  Bush 5  cab- 
bages— Burpee  World  Beater;  sweet  corn— First  of  All,  Burlington 
Hybrid,  and  Country  Gentleman;  cucumbers — Goliath;  lettuce — ^Colos- 
sal, Self-folding  Cos,  and  Stubborn  Head;  pea>s — Budlong,  Charmer, 
Stanley,  Gladiator,  and  Heroine;  squashes — ^Dunlap  Marrow,  Mjurble- 
head,  and  Sweet  Nut. 

Test  of  varieties  of  vegetables,  £.  S.  Eiohman  {Utah  8ta.  BuL 
No.  J20y  Mar.,,  1893 j  pp.  15-28). — Descriptive  notes  and  tabulated  data 
for  28  varieties  of  bush  beans,  12  of  x)ole  beans,  14  of  Lima  beans,  35  of 
sweet  corn,  12  of  cucumbers,  20  of  radishes,  and  22  of  beets.  The  vari- 
eties especially  commended  are:  Bu^h  beans — Speckled  Wax;  LifM 
beans — Henderson  Bush;  sweet  com — Cory,  Maule  XX,  Everbearing, 
and  Squantum;  cucumbers — Boston  Pickling,  Early  Cluster,  Early 
Frame,  and  New  Evergreen;  radishes — Vick  Scarlet  Globe,  Earhest 
White  Turnip,  White  Strasburg,  The  1834,  and  Celestial;  fteete— Lan- 
dreth  Very  Early  Forcing. 

Varieties  of  cantalonpes,  C.  L.  Kewman  {ArTcansas  Sta.  Bui.  Ifo. 
22^  Dec,  1892j  p.  ^7).— Thirteen  varieties  of  cantaloupes  were  tested. 
The  Jenny  Lind  ripened  first  and  Delmonico  was  the  largest. 

Grapes  and  apples,  J.  T.  Stinson  (Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  Ifo.  21,  BeCi 
1892j  pp.  35-62 J  figs.  2). — An  account  of  spraying  experiments  in  the  sta- 
tion vineyard ;  notes  on  16  varieties  of  grapes  which  did  bestin  the  vine- 
yard in  1892 ;  general  directions  for  the  location,  planting,  and  care  of  » 
vineyard;  methods  of  treating  downy  mildew  and  black  rot;  fonnalas 
for  fungicides  and  insecticides ;  notes  on  spraying  apparatus ;  tabalated 
summaries  of  reports  from  correspondents  on  the  best  varieties  of 
apples  and  grapes,  and  the  most  prevalent  fungus  and  insect  pests  ifl 
different  parts  of  the  State;  and  popular  information  regarding  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  apple  scab,  codling  moth,  and  plum  curculio. 

Fertilizers  for  grape  cnttings,  L.  H.  Bailey  {New  York  OorneU 
Sta.  Bui.  No.  49y  Dec,  1892,  pp.  346,  347).— A  brief  account  of  an 
experiment,  during  1891  and  1892  on  10  plats  of  poor,  gravelly  soil, 
with  10,000  cuttings  of  Concord  grapes  planted  3  by  12  inches  apart 
Nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  cotton-seed  meal,  cottonhnll 
ashes,  muriate  of  potash,  bone  flour,  superphosphate,  and  stable  manure 
were  each  applied  separately  and  compared  with  no  manure.  The  fer- 
tilizers had  no  effect  the  first  season,  but  during  1892  nitrate  of  soda 
produced  the  most  vigorous  growth  of  the  vines,  followed  by  sulphate 
of  ammonia. 

Substitutes  for  glass  in  greenhouse  roofs,  L.  H.  Bailbt  {Kew 
York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui  No.  49,  Dec,  1892,  pp.  355,  55^).— Trials  with 
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X>ai>er  and  oiled  cloth  indicate  that  they  are  uu satisfactory  substitutes 
tkit  glass  in  greenhouse  roofs  during  the  winter.  "  For  summer  or  late 
spring  use,  oiled  muslin  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Plants  which  require  a 
lieavy  shade  in  summer  can  be  grown  to  advantage  under  such  a  roof. 
Xn  the  summer  of  1891  we  found  a  cloth-roofed  house  to  be  an  excellent 
place  for  flowering  the  tuberous  begonias.'^ 

FORESTRY. 

Forestry  report,  J.  0.  Whitten  {South  Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  Ko.  32, 
Z>ec.,  1692,  pp.  15. — ^A  report  on  the  forestry  experiments  conducted 
since  1889.  Thirty-two  plats,  10  in  1889, 11  in  1890,  and  11  in  1891, 
liave  been  planted  with  24  species  of  forest  trees.  The  trees  planted 
^rere:  Populus  cei'tithensis,  P.  pyramidaliSj  P.  nolester,  silver  maple, 
*£preen  ash,  box  elder,  black  cherry,  yellow  birch,  white  birch,  white 
elm,  white  ash,  soft  maple,  cottonwood,  Scotch  pine,  white  pine,  black 
walnut,  white  walnut,  Salix  frdgiliSj  white  oak,  European  larch.  Black 
Hills  spruce,  maple,  hickory,  and  white  spruce. 

:     The  average  annual  growth  in  inches  made  by  those  surviving  the 
four  seasons  from  1889  to  1H92  was  as  follows : 


Inches. 

SalixfragilU 24i 

Scotch  pine 6f 

Larch 13 

Cottonwood 31i 

Whiteash 19i 

Box  elder  (1  year  old  when  planted)  23f 
Box  elder  (2  years  old  when  planted)  31 
Wild  cherry 20 


'  Incbes. 

Fopulu9  certinenM 30^ 

FopnluM  fkoltster 30 

Topulus  pyramidaltB 29 

Black  walnut 7f 

Yellow  birch 21i 

Whiteoak 6^ 

"Whit*  birch - 18i 

White  ehu i 23i 

Soft  maple 24i 

The  maximum  growth,  80  inches  in  one  season,  was  made  by  Populus 
nolester^  the  minimum,  J  inch,  by  white  pine. 

,  A  meteorological  table  for  the  four  years  is  given,  by  which,  to  some 
extent,  the  ability  of  each  variety  to  withstand  the  climate  is  indicated. 
The  total  rainfall  from  April  to  November,  inclusive,  for  the  four  yeais 
was:  1889, 10.783  inches;  1890, 16.402  inches;  1891, 12.10  inches;  and 
for  1892,  22.73  inches. 

A  detaUed  account  is  given  of  the  growth  and  present  condition  of 
the  following  species  of  trees:  Black  Hills  spruce,  Scotch  pine,  box 
elder,  the  iK)plars,  Euiopean  larch;  yellow  and  white  birch,  oak,  white 
elm,  ash,  walnuts,  and  soft  maple. 

WEEDS. 

Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor. 

Oolden-rod  weeds,  A.  K  Pbentiss  {yew  York  Cornell  8ta.  BuL 
49j  DeCj  1892^  pp.  303-305).-^^  general  statement  concerning  the  dis- 
trfbation  and  habits  of  the  species  of  the  genus  SoUdago.    Of  the  24  or 
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25  species  iudigenous  to  tbe  St-ate,  but  4  deserve,  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion, to  be  ranked  as  weeds.  These  are  Solidago  nemoraliSj  8.  rugona^ 
8.  canadensis  J  and  8.  lanceolata.  Brief  descriptions  of  these  species,  with 
suggestions  for  their  repression,  are  given. 


DISEASES  OF  PLAHT& 

Waltkr  H.  Evans,  Editor. 

Note  on  the  Cercospora  of  celery  blight,  G.  F.  Atkinson  (New 
YorTc  Cornell  Sta.  Bui  No.  49,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  314-^16,  fig.  1).— The 
author  calls  attention  to  the  confusion  which  exists  concerning  certain 
morphological  characters  of  the  fungus. 

The  description  as  given  by  Saccardo  represents  the  form  developed 
under  normal  conditions,  the  hyph®  measuring  40-60  by  4-5/1,  and  the 
conidia  50-80  by  4jot  and  the  form  of  the  conidia  being  given  as  obcla- 
vate.  The  author  finds  that  wet  weather  is  conducive  to  greater  growth 
of  hyjjhse  and  conidia,  measurements  of  50-150  by  4r-5fi  for  the  hyphae, 
and  50-280  by  4-5/x  for  the  conidia  being  observed. 

Attention  is  called  to  a  scar  on  the  basal  end  of  the  conidia  and  cor- 
responding scars  on  the  hyphse,  showing  the  jjlace  of  their  former 
attachment.  In  the  Eeport  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
188C,  p.  117,  the  distribution  of  this  fungus  is  mentioned  and  the 
accompanying  figure  represents  the  conidia  as  clayate,  attached  by 
their  smaller  end.  In  Special  Bulletin  Q  of  the  New  Jersey  Stations 
(E.  S.  R.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  884),  the  conidia  are  spoken  of  as  "club-shaped,'* 
probably  without  reference  to  their  attachment.  The  author  shows  by 
figures  that  they  are  obclavate,  attached  by  their  larger  end. 

Some  diseases  of  cotton,  G.  F.  Atkinson  {Alabama  College  Sta. 
Bui  No.  41,  Dec.,  1893,  pp.  65,  plate  1,  figs.  25). 

Synopsis. — (1)  General  nature  of  cotton  diseases;  (2)  yeUow  leaf  blight  or  mosaic 
disease;  (3)  frenching;  (4)  damping  off,  or  sore  shin ;  (5)  authracnose;  (6)  shed- 
ding of  boUs;  (7)  angular  spot  of  cotton;  (8)  areolate  mildew  of  cotton;  (9) 
cotton  leaf  blight;  (10)  root  gall. 

The  bulletin  is  introduced  with  a  general  discussion  of  some  of  the 
diseases  affecting  cotton,  and  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  popular 
designation  of  nearly  every  disease  as  a  "rust."  The  author  discusses 
in  a  general  way  the  various  causes  of  diseases  of  cotton,  the  value 
and  effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  crop,  the  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
the  means  of  disseminating  information  regarding  this  crop  and  its 
diseases. 

Yellow  leaf  blight  or  mosaic  disease,  (pp.  9-18). — This  disease,  of  phys- 
iological origin,  was  discussed  in  Bulletin  No.  36  of  the  station  (E.  S. 
E.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  844),  and  the  conclusions  there  given  are  confirmed  by 
the  investigations  of  the  season  of  1892.  As  stated  in  the  previous 
bulletin,  this  disease  is  due  to  imperfect  nutrition  or  assimilation, 
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The  weakened  condition  of  the  plant  makes  it  susceptible  to  several 
semi-parasitic  fungi,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Macrosporium 
nigrieantium  and  Cercospora  gossypina  or  Sphaerella  gossypina.  These 
fungi  hasten  the  destruction  of  their  host,  though  they  can  not  be 
considered  as  a  cause,  but  rather  a  result  of  the  disease. 

A  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  value  of  fertilizers  was  continued 
at  the  station  farm  and  at  Hope  Hull,  Alabama,  during  1892.  Kainit 
salt,  and  muriate  of  potash  were  tested,  and  the  author  considers  the 
usefalness  of  kainit  as  a  specific  for  this  disease  fully  established.  A 
desciiption  of  the  fungi  associated  with  this  disease  is  given,  together 
with  illustrations. 

Frenching  (pp.  19-29). — This  disease  was  first  noticed  June  IG,  1891, 
has  since  been  observed  at  several  stations  in  Alabama,  as  well  as 
at  Pine  Blnfi",  Arkiuisas,  and  is  probably  of  wide  distribution. 

"  Beginning  with  the  lower  leaves,  the  first  sign  of  the  disease  is  a 
light  yellowing  of  the  leaf  at  the  edge,  or  more  commonly  between  the 
forks  of  the  main  ribs  of  the  leaf.  This  yellow  color  is  sometimes  very 
pale  and  almost  white.  It  is  followed  by  a  drying  of  the  same  parts  of 
the  leaf,  and  later,  as  these  parts  of  the  leaf  die,  they  turn  brown  and 
become  ragged,  the  leaf  eventually  falling  to  the  ground.  These  differ- 
ent colors  follow  successively,  and  when  the  disease  is  well  advanced 
all  the  colors  are  seen  on  the  same  leaf,  the  yellow  color,  of  course, 
being  near  the  still  green  portion  of  the  leaf  along  either  side  of  the 
main  ribs.  Gradually  the  disease  advances  into  other  leaves,  until 
nearly  all  are  affected,  when  the  lower  ones  begin  to  fall.  At  last  the 
uppermost  leaves  are  affected  and  fall  away." 

The  early  investigations  were  all  made  on  plants  about  coming  into 
bloom.  Subsequently  very  young  plants  were  seen  to  be  affected 
even  before  the  plumule  was  well  developed,  the  peculiar  color  being 
easily  noticed  on  the  cotyledons  of  the  plant.  Young  plants  may  be 
affected  and  for  a  time  seem  to  overcome  the  disease,  but  they  will 
usually  succumb  later  in  the  season.  As  a  final  test,  breaking  or  cutting 
the  stem  will  det<3rmine  whether  or  not  the  plant  is  "  frenching."  If  it 
be  affected,  the  fibrovascular  system  will  be  found  discolored,  being 
more  or  less  brown,  depending  upon  the  stage  and  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  discolored  parts  is  found  a  fungus,  apparently  new,  to 
which  the  author  gives  the  name  Ftisarium  vasinfectum.  Pure  cultures 
of  the  fungus  have  been  obtained  and  inoculations  made  in  apparently 
healthy  plants,  causing  them  to  become  diseased. 

The  parasite  enters  the  plant  near  the  snrface  of  the  ground  or  in  the  npper  parts 
of  the  roots.  The  threads  then  as  they  increase  grow  upwards,  and  reaching  the 
branches  and  petioles  of  the  leaves  grow  out  into  their  circulatory  channels.  This 
explains  why  the  lower  leaves  are  the  first  to  be  affected  during  the  first  period  of 
the  disease. 

During  the  early  stages  the  parasite  is  not  in  the  leaves,  the  color  changes  and 
dying  of  the  leaf  being  the  result  of  a  failure  in  nutrition  due  to  the  withdrawal  of 
nourishment  from  the  vascular  channels  of  the  stem  by  the  parasite.  •  *  *  It 
1033— No.  10 i 
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will  be  noticed  that  the  failure  of  nutrition  in  the  leaves  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  occurs  in  the  mosaic  disease,  but  in  "frenching"  the  Interference  with  nutri- 
tion is  so  much  greater  than  in  the  mosaic  disease  that  the  yellow  color  does  not 
first  appear  in  the  smaller  areas  bounded  by  the  smaller  anastomosing  veinlets^bnt 
extends  rapidly  up  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf  between  the  larger  veins. 

The  plants  sometimes  put  out  new  growth  and  seem  to  recover,  to  a  certain  degree, 
from  the  disease.  In  many  cases  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  dies,  the  new  growtii 
coming  from  the  latent  buds  and  dwarfed  branches  near  the  ground.  Many  of  the 
plants  die  outright. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  a  new  growth  from  the  lower  branches  may  entirely 
hide  the  dead  top  of  the  plant  unless  careful  observation  is  made.  In  other  cases  the 
new  growth  may  come  from  all  parts  of  the  plant.  After  a  period  of  convalescence 
the  plant  may  suffer  a  relapse.  The  second  attack  often  differs  materially  from  the 
first  in  external  appearance,  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus 
is  so  well  distributed  throughout  all  parts  of  the  plant  that  its  effect  in  attacking 
the  new  growth  and  increasing  in  the  old  is  more  rapid,  thus  not  permitting  the  grad- 
ual sequence  of  color  observed  when  the  fungus  has  but  one  opening  through  which 
it  can  enter  the  growing  parts  of  the  plant. 

A  few  leaves  sometimes  show  the  characteristic  sequence  of  color,  but  the  leaf  soon 
wilts,  thus  checking  the  color  changes.  Plants  may  pass  through  several  periods  of 
convalescence  and  relapse  during  a  season.  The  fruit,  even  on  plants  that  do  not 
seem  to  be  very  b^dly  affected,  may  frequently  decay  when  nearly  ready  to  open. 

The  disease,  when  not  complicated  with  other  diseases  of  the  roots,  does  not 
advance  with  such  rapidity  into  the  roots,  and  this  probably  explains  why  so  many 
plants  sometimes  recover ;  the  roots  in  favorable  weather  sometimes  supplying  con- 
stantly the  necessary  moisture  and  nutrition,  furnish  material  for  the  growth  of  the 
latent  branches  near  the  base.  In  sandy  land  the  progress  of  the  disease  seems  to  be 
much  more  rapid,  especially  when  the  plant  has  attained  considerable  size  and  the 
fungus  is  already  well  distKbuted  throughout  the  system^  It  then  often  happens 
that  very  few  of  the  leaves  show  the  gradual  changes  described  above,  but  suddenly 
wilt  on  a  hot  or  dry  day ;  a  few  on  one  day,  more  on  the  following,  or  sometimes 
perhaps  all  on  the  same  day.    The  plant  then  soon  dies. 

The  author  has  found  the  same  fungus  on  plants  of  okra,  but  so  fsn 
no  other  plant  seems  to  be  affected  by  it.  Diseased  plants  are  often 
found  the  roots  of  which  are  affected  by  nematodes^  and  sometimes 
bacteria  are  associated  with  the  fungus  considered  by  the  author  as  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  The  soil  in  which  the  plant  grows  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  disease,  the  popular  idea  that  it  is  confined  to 
certain  soils  being  erroneous.  No  remedies  for  this  disease  are  sug- 
gested. 

Sore  shin,  dumpingoff,  or  seedling  rot  (pp.  30-39). — This  disease  of 
young  cotton  plants  is  identical  in  external  appearance  with  the  dis- 
ease known  as  damping-off  in  this  country  and  Europe,  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  Pythium  de  baryanum.  An  examination  of  specimens  failed  to 
reveal  that  fungus,  but  others  were  present,  among  which  were  Ehizo 
pus  nigricans,  a  Fusarium,  and  an  unknown  non-fruiting  fungus.  Cul- 
tures of  these  were  secured  and  inoculations  made  to  determine  whicli 
was  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  by  a  series  of  experiments  it  was  d^ 
termined  that  the  unknown  fungus  was  the  cause.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
isolate  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  medium.  It  is  described  by  the 
author  ^  follows ;  "  The  threads  are  9-H/x  ip  dian^eter  and  tho  cells 
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100-200/i  Id  length.  At  first  they  are  colorless  and  possess  numer- 
ous vacuoles  of  varying  size  in  the  nearly  homogeneous  protoplasm. 
As  they  age  they  become  brown  in  color.  The  branches  extend  obliquely 
from  the  parent  thread,  are  somewhat  narrower  at  their  point  of  origin, 
and  possess  a  septum  usually  15-20/i  from  tjie  parent  thread,  giving 
a  clavate  form  to  this  part  of  the  branch  which  is  continuous  with  the 
parent  cell.  Frequently  the  hyph©  are  associated  in  strands,  being 
woven  or  twisted  together." 

In  nearly  every  culture  medium  the  growth  of  the  fungus  was  very 
rapid  and  in  several  sclerotia  of  varying  size  were  developed. 

No  means  are  suggested  for  the  repression  of  the  disease. 

Anthracnose  (pp.  40-49). — This  disease,  mention  of  which  is  made  in 
Journal  of  Mycology,  vol.  VI,  pp.  100  and  173  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  435 
and  749),  and  Bulletin  No.  27  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  7),  affects 
the  stem,  leaf,  and  boll,  causing  at  times  serious  loss.  It  is  caused  by 
a  fungus,  Golletotrichiim  gossypiiy  and  seems  to  be  of  wide  distribution. 

The  stem  does  not  show  any  characteristic  injury  when  affected  by 
this  disease.  The  fungus  is  most  often  found  at  jioints  of  injury  on  the 
stem,  as  at  the  scars  of  fallen  leaves.  It  sometimes  attacks  seedling 
plants  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  causing  them  to  die  much  as  if  they 
were  affected  with  the  d^mping-off  fungus,  but  the  characteristic  de- 
pression or  well-defined  ulcer  of  that  disease  is  wanting. 

The  anthracnose  is  frequently  found  on  the  leaves,  especially  on 
sickly  ones,  but  the  author  considers  its  presence  here  due  largely  to 
the  semi-saprophytic  habit  of  the  fungus. 

On  the  cotyledons,  there  is  a  characteristic  injury.  "The  fungus 
attacks  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons  and  destroys  an  irregular  area 
bordering  the  middle  portion.  The  diseased  area  is  marked  by  the 
bright  pink  or  roseate  tint  so  characteristic  on  the  fruit." 

The  fruit  seems  the  part  most  attacked  by  the  fungus,  and  such  bolls 
can  not  mature  good  lint.  The  fungus  causes  a  premature  ripening  of 
the  tissues,  so  that  they  deaden  and  dry  into  fixed  forms.  The  natural 
separation  of  the  carpels  is  prevented  and  the  boll  remains  closed  or 
partially  open,  but  firmly  holding  the  lint. 

The  disease  on  the  bolls  originates  in  minute  spots.  These  spots  when  very  small 
are  of  a  dull  reddish -brown  color,  and  present  minnte  shallow  depressions  of  the 
snrface  tissue.  As  these  spots  enlarge  the  tissue  blackens  until  the  development  of 
the  spores  begins.  These  are  developed  in  pustules,  usually  confluent,  in  the  center 
of  the  nearly  circular  spot.  Their  development  changes  the  color  of  the  spot,  which 
becomes  a  dirty  gray  if  there  are  few  spores,  or  a  bright  pink  if  the  spores  are 
numerous.  Where  the  spores  are  few  in  number  many  of  them  stand  out  upon  the 
snrface  on  threads  which  have  grown  up  through  the  tissue.  The  spores  being  color- 
less give  a  grayish  cast  to  the  dark  back  ground  of  diseased  tissue. 

When  the  spores  are  developed  in  great  quantities  they  are  piled  up  into  a  consid- 
erable heap,  and  form  a  large  confluent  mass  occupying  the  central  portion  of  the 
si>ot.  A  pink  pigment,  given  off  by  the  spores,  is  produced  here  in  such  quantity 
by  the  mass  of  spores  that  it  can  be  readily  seen.  It  is  this  pigment  which  gives 
the  pink  color  to  the  spots. 
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While  the  disease  is  progressing  and  the  spots  are  increasing  in  size,  the  hands  of 
color  in  the  tissue  move  ont  centrifugally.  The  enter  hand,  which  is  the  herder  of 
the  spot,  is  dull  reddish-hrown  in  color,  and  its  outer  limits  are  frequently  ill  defined. 
Inside  of  this  horder  is  a  hlaokish  hand  of  tissue  which  l>order8  the  pink  center. 
As  the  spots  increase  in  size  they  coalesce  and  frequently  unite  in  forming  a  large 
diseased  irregular  area,  covering  sometimes  one  half  the  surface  of  the  hoU.  *  *  * 
Sometimes  the  spots  are  not  distinct,  nearly  the  entire  tissue  heing  involved  at  an 
early  period,  so  that  the  holl  dies  hefore  a  profuse  development  of  the  sx^ores  at  any 
given  point  takes  place.  In  such  cases  the  holl  appears  nearly  hlack,  partly  from  tbe 
dead  tissue  and  partly  from  the  numerous  hlack  hyp  ha)  and  sclerotia  of  the  fungus. 

Inoculations  and  cultures  were  made  with  the  fungus,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  cotyledons  were  especially  susceptible  to  its  attack. 
There  is  not  sufticient  evidence  to  show  that  the  fungus  travels  through 
the  plant  from  cotyledons  to  the  leaves  and  bolls,  nor  is  it  known  that 
the  fungus  does  not  remain  in  the  soil,  but  the  author  thinks  from  the 
analogy  of  'some  of  the  smuts  and  of  Cystopm  candidus  that  scalding 
the  seed  before  planting  would  secure  at  least  partial  immunity. 

Shedding  of  bolls  (pp.  50-53). — Tliis  condition  has  long  been  knowu 
and  variously  accounted  for  as  caused  by  some  Hemipterous  insect,  the 
bollworm,  etc.,  but  the  author  considers  it  due  to  physiological  causes. 
The  worst  attacks  are  noticed  during  extreme  dry  or  wet  weather,  or  dur- 
ing the  change  from  one  of  these  conditions  to  the  other.  The  normal 
growth  is  so  interfered  with  as  to  influence  fiie  nutrition  of  the  plant, 
and  this  finds  expression  in  the  shriveled  dead  bolls.  Usually  a  sharply 
defined  line  separates  the  living  and  dead  tissues.  The  falling  away  of 
the  bolls  frequently  is  very  beneficial  to  the  remaining  crop,  but  in 
some  of  the  cluster  varieties  the  bolls  do  not  separate  from  the  pedicel. 
In  this  case  much  injury  is  often  done  by  causing  tbe  adjacent  bolls  to 
rot. 

Angular  spot  of  cotton  (pp.  54,  55). — This  disease  receives  its  name 
from  the  dark-colored  angular  spots  on  the  leaves.  It  is  apparently  of 
bacterial  origin,  although  inoculations  from  pure  cultures  have  failed 
to  produce  the  disease.  It  is  most  prevalent  on  leaves  weakened  by 
frost  or  inclement  weather. 

Areolate  mildew  of  cotton  (pp.  55-58). — ^This  disease  is  so  named  on 
account  of  the  definite  small  areas  of  the  leaf  which  are  affected.  They 
are  limited  by  the  small  veins  and  give  a  mildewed  or  frosty  appear- 
ance to  the  affected  places.  It  has  been  noticed  in  severed  places  in 
the  cotton  belt,  but  has  not  as  yet  produced  any  serious  injury.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  Ramularia  areola^  described  aa  follows: 

Spots  amphigeuous,  pale  at  first,  hecoming  darker  in  age,  1  mm.  to  10  mm.  (mostly 
3  mm.  to  4  mm.),  angular,  irregular  in  shape,  limited  hy  the  veins  of  the  leaf,  conidia 
in  profusion  giving  a  frosted  appearance  to  the  spots.  Hyphes  amphigenous,  fascio- 
nlate,  in  small  clnsters  distrihuted  over  the  spots,  suhnodose,  older  ones  frequently 
hranched  helo  w,  more  rarely  ahove.  Where  they  are  toothed  the  teeth  are  fireqnently 
unilateral  when  the  hyphsB  are  curved  instead  of  zigzag,  several  times  septate, 
stouter  helow,  hyaline,  25-75^  hy  45-7^.  Conidia  ohlong,  usually  ahruptly  pointed, 
at  the  ends,  sometimes  concatenate  in  the  early  development  of  the  hyphie,  hyaline 
14-30/i  hy  4-5/<. 
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Cotton  leaf  blight  (pp.  68-61). — This  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus, 
SphcereUa  gosaypina.  Usually  the  older  leaves,  or  often  in  wet  situa- 
tions all  the  leaves,  are  attacked.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  the 
yellow  leaf  blight,  when  by  physiological  causes  the  plant  has  become 
weakened.  The  presence  of  the  disease  is  indicated  by  small  red  spots 
of  irregular  outline  which  increase  centrifugally.  Later  the  centers 
become  light  brown  or  dirty  white,  only  the  border  showing  the  red 
color.  Often  the  dead  tissue  falls  away,  leaving  numerous  holes  in  the 
leaves.  The  author  shows  that  this  is  the  perfect  stage  of  a  fungus, 
the  conidial  phase  of  which  is  known  as  Geroospara  gossypina. 

Boot  galls  of  cotton  (pp.  61-65). — A  semi-popular  discussion  of  the 
disease  of  cotton  caused  by  nematodes  or  eel  worms.  A  more  complete 
account  of  the  life  history  of  these  worms  may  be  found  in  Bulletin  No. 
9  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  i,  p.  185.)  The  information  .in  the  pres- 
ent bulletin  appears  to  be  largely  compiled  from  the  earlier  one. 

Diseases  of  the  cranberry,  E.  S.  Goff  { Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  Ko. 
35,  Apr.j  1893,  pp.  15-17,  figs.  2). — Compiled  notes  on  cranberry  galls 
and  scald,  from  Bulletin  No.  64  of  the  New  Jersey  Stations  (E.  S.  E., 
vol.  I,  p.  263). 

Can  peach  rot  be  controlled  by  spraying  t  F.  D.  Chester  [Dela- 
ware 8ta.  Bui.  yo.  19,  Dec,  1892,  pp.  16,  fig.  1.) — A  preliminary  report 
on  experiments  in  three  orchards  during  1892,  to  discover  a  remedy  for 
peach  rot,  in  continuation  of  those  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  15  of  the 
station  (E.  S.  k,  vol.  iv,  p.  167). 

In  the  first  orchard  the  fungicides  used  were:  (a)  Ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  copper  carbonate — 5  ounces  copper  carbonate,  3  pints  ammonia, 
and  45  gallons  water;  (b)  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate — 
8  ounces  copper  carbonate,  1  pound  ammonium  carbonate,  and  45  gal- 
lons water;  (c)  copper  carbonate  in  suspension — 1  pound  copper  car- 
bonate and  25  gallons  water;  (d)  neutral  Bordeaux  mixture — 4  pounds 
copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  hot  water;  add  milk  of  lime  until  litmus 
paper  is  turned  blue,  and  dilute  with  water  to  25  gallons.  Six  applica- 
tions of  the  fungicide  were  given  the  trees  between  April  29  and  July 
2.  After  the  third  spraying  considerable  injury  to  the  leaves  was 
noticed;  the  le^st,  however,  on  those  on  which  Bordeaux  mixture  had 
been  used.  The  fruit  was  picked  and  sorted  into  two  lots,  perfectly 
sound  and  more  or  less  decayed,  after  which  each  lot  was  weighed. 
The  amount  of  injury  to  each  lot  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 


Fnn^iclde  usod. 


Percent- 
age of 
deoayod 
finilt. 


A  mmoniAoal  solotion  (a) , 

Animouf acal  solution  (b) 

Clipper  carbonate  in  anspensiou . 

Neutml  Bordeaux  mixture 

Check  (not  sprayed) 


19.68 
13.00 
ia.92 
17.99 
82.70 
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lu  the  other  orchards  only  the  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  con. 
taining  carbonate  of  ammonia,  was  nsed.  Three  sprayings  were  giveu, 
with  the  following  per  cents  of  decayed  fruit:  Orchaid  J^o.  2,  sprayed 
13.48,  check  39.39;  orchard  Ko.  3,  sprayed  10,62,  check  17.56. 

In  these  experiments  the  leaves  were  injured,  there  being  but  one 
third  or  one  fourth  the  normal  amount  of  leaves  after  the  third  spray- 
ing. 

A  meteorological  table  is  given  showing  that  the  spread  of  the  fun- 
gus was  concurrent  with  wet  weather  and  high  temperature. 

The  author  is  inclined  to  answer  his  query  in  the  affirmative  if  the 
following  conditions  be  observed: 

(1)  Remove  all  mnmroified  frnit,  not  penoitting  it  to  remaiu  on  the  treee  over 
winter. 

(2)  Spray  before  bads  swell  in  the  spring  with  1  pound  copper  sulphate  to  25  gal- 
lons water. 

(3)  As  soon  as  buds  begin  to  swell,  spray  with  either  solution  by  c,  or  d,  following 
this  by  another  spraying  just  before  they  open. 

(4)  Give  a  third  application  when  the  fruit  is  about  full  size.  Follow  with  two 
or  three  applications  about  a  week  apart  until  firuit  is  ripe.  Heavy  rain  followed 
by  warm  weather  will  cause  rapid  rotting;  hence  due  regard  should  be  given  this 
point  in  regulating  time  of  spraying. 

The  black  knot  of  plum  and  cherry,  L.  H.  B ailet  {Ifew  York  Car- 
nell  Sta.  Bui.  i^o.  49,  Dec,  1892^  pp.  347-^50,  fig.  1).—A  popular  descrip- 
tion of  this  disease,  with  directions  for  its  repression.  The  full  text 
of  the  New  York  law  on  black  knot  is  given.  By  the  terms  of  the  law 
any  tree  affected  is  declared  a  public  nuisance  and  must  be  destroyed 
by  fire.  A  board  of  three  commissioners  is  to  be  created  in  any  city 
or  town  upon  application  of  the  freeholders,  the  commissioners  to  he 
fruit  growers.  Their  duties  are  to  institute  investigations  in  the  region 
over  which  they  have  jurisdiction,  and  to  condemn  any  affected  tree  or 
part  of  tree.  Any  one  failing  to  comply  with  their  orders  to  destroy 
diseased  trees  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $25,  or  to  ten  days'  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

A  new  anthracnose  of  privet,  G^.  F.  Atkinson  {Ifew  York  Cor- 
nell Sta.  Bui.  yo.  49y  Dec.,  1892j  pp.  306-314^  plate  i,  figs.  4.— An  ac- 
count of  a  disease  of  privet  {Ligtistrum  vulgare)  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  new  species  of  anthracnose,  Olceosporium  cingulatum,  Atkinson.  The 
author  characterizes  the  disease  as  follows: 

A  few  twigs  of  privet  having  the  appearance  of  blight  were  sent  to  me  by  Prof. 
Bailey.  From  12  to  18  inches  or  more  of  the  terminal  portion  of  some  of  the  tvfigB 
■was  dead,  the  point  where  the  dead  portion  joined  the  healthy  presenting  the  de- 
pressed line  observable  on  twigs  of  pear  and  apple  affected  by  blight.  The  resem- 
blance to  the  blight,  however,  was  only  superficial  and  confined  to  twigs  in  the  final 
stage  of  the  disease.  Other  twigs  presenting  an  apparently  healthy  terminal  portion 
were  found  to  be  diseased  at  a  point  about  12  to  18  inches  f^om  the  end,  where  a 
depressed  area  of  diseased  tissue  was  observed,  oblong  in  outline,  the  longer  diam- 
eter being  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem.  A  comparison  of  the 
different  specimens  showed  that  this  diseased  area,  quite  small  primarily,  and  seated 
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Oiiljr  iipon  6n6  side  of  tlie  twig,  gradually  iiici-eased  ih  size  until  it  eventually  ex- 
tended around  th6  twig,  completely  girdling  it.  Seated  in  the  original  diseased 
areas,  whether  extending  partly  oi*  entirely  around  the  stbm,  are  minute  black  ele- 
vated poihts,  which  can  be  s^eu  with  the  unaided  eye.  These  black  elevated  points 
are  beniets  where  pustules  of  the  fungus  aire  developed  containing  the  spores. 

For  experimental  purposes  pur(i  cultures  of  the  fungus  were  obtained 
by  the  following  method^  devised  by  Koch.:  Three  glass  tubes  coutain- 
iug  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  nutrient  agar-agar  were  placed  in  a 
water  bath  at  43^  G;  Thin  shavings  through  the  fungus  pustules  on 
the  stem  were  transferred  to  one  of  the  tubes.  This  was  shaken  to 
distribute  the  spores,  and  then  a  portion  of  the  liquid  transferred  to  a 
second  tube,  and  afterwards  to  a  third  tube; 

The  contents  of  the  three  tubes  were  poured  into  Petrie  dishes  and 
left  to  cool.  In  a  few  days  the  colonies  had  grown  so  as  to  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  pure  colonies  of  the  desired  fungus  resembled 
snowflakes.  From  these  colonies  isolated  germs  could  be  obtained  for 
pure  cultures  of  the  fungus. 

In  addition  to  the  cultures  in  agar-agar,  the  fungus  was  successfully 
grown  upon  sterilized  beau  stems.  In  the  cultures  on  the  bean  the 
close  relationship  is  apparent  between  this  fungus  and  the  Olceosporium 
fmctigenum  of  the  apple.  The  points  of  difference  characterize  this  as 
a  hitherto  undescribed  species,  for  which  the  author  proposes  the  name 
Okeosporium  cingulatum  or  girdling  anthracnose.  The  new  species  is 
described  as  follows: 

Afiected  areas  light  brown^  either  oblong  and  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  or  later  com- 
pletely girdling  it.  Acervuli  100  to  150  /i  in  diameter^  rupturing  the  epidermis,  in 
age  black  from  the  dark  stroma  lying  in  the  base  or  extending  irregularly  up  the 
sides,  frequently  forming  a  psendo-pycnidium.  Basidia  numerous,  crowded,  simple, 
hyaline,  or  when  very  old  perhaps  fuliginous.  Spores  oblong  or  elliptical,  straight 
or  a  little  curved,  usually  pointed  at  the  base,  10-20  by  5-7  m  when  normal,  oft«n 
greatly  exceeding  these  dimensions  in  cultures,  or,  if  crowded  in  the  media,  may  be 
considerably  smaUer.    On  Ligustrum  vulgare. 

Diseases  of  plants,  with  remedial  measures,  W.  B.  Alwood 
( Virginia  8ta.  BuL  No.  24,  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  23-40). — ^The  diseases  consid- 
ered are  those  of  the  apple,  cherry,  plum,  peach,  pear,  and  grape,  which 
are  popularly  described  with  suggestions  for  treatment. 

The  diseases  of  the  apple — brown  spot  {PhyUo8ticiapirina\v\Ji9>t  {Oym- 
nosporangium  macropus),  scab  {Ftisicladium  d€ndriticMm),}Mid  bitter  rot 
(OUeosporiumfructigenum) — were  popularly  described  by  the  author  in 
BuUetin  No.  17  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iv,  p.  354). 

The  diseases  of  the  cherry  are  brown  rot  [Monilia  fructigena),  and  a 
brown  leaf  spot,  which  seems  identical  with  the  disease  of  the  apple 
under  that  name. 

The  plum  diseases  are  black  knot  {Plowrightia  morbosa)  and  the  shot- 
hole  fungus  {Septoria  cerasina).  The  use  of  a  weak  Bordeaux  mixture 
IS  recommended  as  a  remedial  agent  for  the  latter. 

The  peach,  in  addition  to  the  brown  rot  of  the  cherry  and  the 
shot-hole  fungus  plum,  is  affected  by  leaf  curl  i^Taphrina  deformans)* 
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The  most  serious  disease  of  the  peach  is  the  yellows.  This  disease  is 
described,  and  digging  out  and  burning  of  all  affected  stock  advised. 
A  law  i>roviding  for  the  inspection  and  destruction  of  trees  was  pre- 
pared by  the  author,  and  with  some  modifications  passed  the  State  leg- 
islature. The  modifications  made  the  law  inoperative  on  account  of 
impossibility  of  execution. 

The  pear  diseases  are  the  bacterial  blight  and  the  leaf  blight  or  crack- 
ing  caused  by  the  fungus  Entomo»porium  nuumlatum. 

The  grape  diseases  are  black  rot  {Lwstadia  bidtcellii),  anthracnosc 
(Sphacelonia  ampelinnm)j  downy  mildew  {Peronospora  viticola),  and  the 
powdery  mildew  ( Uneinula  spiralis),  all  of  which  are  described,  and 
treatment  recommended  by  the  author,  in  Bulletin  No.  15  of  the  sta- 
tion (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  rv,  p.  55). 

A  chapter  on  fungicides  gives  formulas  for  preliminary  washes  for 
trees  and  vines,  with  directions  for  their  application,  also  formulas  and 
directions  for  a  weak  Bordeaux  mixture,  an  ammoniacal  copper  car- 
bonate solution,  and  a  soda-copper  carbonate  solution.  The  author 
recommends  the  combination  of  an  insecticide  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
at  least  for  the  earlier  applications,  as  a  protection  against  insect  dep- 
redations.   Spraying  apparatus  is  described. 

ENTOMOLOOT. 

Insects  iiqnrious  to  cranberries,  E.  S.  Goff  (Wisconsin  8ta.  BuL 
No.  35,  Apr,,  1893,  pp.  3-19,  figs.  18). — Compiled  notes  on  the  black- 
headed  cranberry  worm  {Rhopobota  vacciniana),  yellow-headed  cran- 
berry worm  (Teras  vacdniivorana),  cranberry  fruit  worm  (Acrobasis 
vaccinii),tip\^orm(Cecidomyia  vaccinii),  and  cranberry  scale  {Aspidiotus 
sp.).  The  information  is  taken  very  largely  from  Spexiial  Bulletin  K  of 
the  New  Jersey  Stations  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  418). 

Insects  affecting  the  blackberry  and  raspberry,  F.  M.  Webster 
(Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  No.  45,  Dec.,  1892, pp.  151-217,  fi^s.  55).— Original  and 
compiled  notes  on  the  appearance,  life  history,  habits,  and  treatment  of 
the  following  species  of  insects: 

Blackberry  leaf  miner  (Fenusa  rubi),  Blennocampa  paupera,  dogwood 
sawfly  (!),  (Harpiphorns  varianus  !),  raspberry  sawfly  (Seltmdria  rubi), 
raspberry  rootgall  (Rhodites  radicum),  seed-like  blackberry  gall  (Dias- 
trophus  cuscutaformis),  cynipid  leaf  gall,  pithy  gall  of  the  blackberry 
(Biastrophus  nebulosus),  Solenopsis  fttg(ix,uph6\8tevhee(CeraMnadupla), 
comma  butterfly  (Orapta  comma),  raspberry  root  borer  and  blackberry 
crown  borer  (Bembecia  marginata),  hedgehog  caterpillar  (Pffrrharetia  isa- 
bella),  fall  web  worm  (Ryphantria  cunea),  waved  lagoa  (Lagoa  crispata)^ 
saddle-back  caterpillar  (JEJmpretia  stimulea).  Bed-humped  apple  tree 
caterpillar  (CEdemasia  concimia),  Schizura  ipomew,  unicorn  prominent 
(Schizura  unicornis),  cecropia  emperor  caterpillar  (Attacus  cecropia), 
orange-striped  oakworm  (Anisota  senatoria),  California  tent  caterpillar 
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(Clisiocampa  californica),  caterpillars  of  dagger  moths  {Acronycta  spini- 
geron,  A.  hrumosaj  A,  apylineformisy  A,  oblinita),  black  army  worm  {Nootua 
fennica\  stalk  borer  and  heart  worm  {Hydrascia  nitela)^  pyramidal  grape- 
vine caterpillar  {Pyrophila  pyramidoides),  Scopelosoma  aidus,  raspberry 
geometer  {JSynohlora  glancaria)^  chain -dotted  geometer  (Caterva  cate- 
naria)j  raspberry  plumemoth  {Oxyptilus  tenuiddctylus),  Cacceda  ro8€maj 
grape-berry  moth  (Hudemis  botrana),  raspberry  leaf  roller  {Exartemaper- 
munduna)^  budmoth  {Tmetocera  oceUana)^  leaf  roller  {Plioxopteris  sp.), 
blackberry  leaf  miner  {yepticula  ruhifoli€Ua)j  case-bearing  blackberry 
leaf  miner  {N'.  mllosella)^  Sesia  hemizoncBj  Apatelodes  torrefacta^  Sericaria 
mori^  Thyatira  soripta,  Loxotcenia  musculanaj  Prodenia  lineatella^  stem 
gall  midge  of  the  blackberry  (Cearfomyta  sp.),  blackberry  midge  {LaMo- 
ptera  farinosa)^  raspberry  cane  maggot  {Anthomyia  sp.),  15-8potted  lady 
beetle  {Mysia  (Goccinella)  15punctata\  American  raspberry  beetle  {Bytu- 
rus  unicolor)j  Carpophilus  hrachypterus,  Limonius  auripiliSy  raspberry 
gouty-gall  beetle  {Agrilus  ruficollis)^  rose  chafer  {Macrod<ictylu8  suhspi- 
no8U8)j  Anomala  hinoiataj  Goldsmith  beetle  {Cotalpa  lanigera),  giant  root 
borer  {Priont^  laticollis),  raspberry  and  blackberry  cane  borer  {Oherea 
himaculata)j  GhlamysplicatayBassaretis  mammiferj  Cryptocephalus  binomis, 
G.  V€nu8tii8j  0.  quadruplexj  Pachybrachys  carbonariusy  Tymnes  tricolor^ 
Pariad-Twtatay  Southern  corn  rootworm  {Diabrotica  12-punctata)y  Chely- 
morplia  arguSy  Ehynchites  bicotoVy  strawberry  weevil  {Antlionoiniis  sig- 
natii8)y  Eocky  Mountain  locust  {Melanopltis  8pretu8)y  meadow  katydid 
(Orchelimum  gl-aberimuim^y  snowy  tree  cricket  ((Ecanthua  nivetut)y  wheat 
thrips  {Thrips  tritici)y  scurfy  bark  louse  {Ghionaapis  furfurus),  rose 
scale  {I>ia8pi8  rosce).  Pemphigus  rubiy  Aphis  rtibicolay  Mact'osiphum  rubi- 
cola^  Sepha  rubifoliiy  Siphonophora  rubiy  blackberry  flea  louse  (Psylla 
tripunctata)y  17-year  cicada  {Cicada  sept€ndecim)y  square  spittle  bug 
(Aphrophora  quadrangularis)y  flea-like  negro  bug  [GorimelcGna  pulica- 
ria)y  Euschistu^s  variolariuSy  Oosmopepla  oarnifexy  tarnished  plant  bug 
(Lygus  pratensis),  and  lultts  impressus. 

The  black  peach  aphis,  M.  Y.  SLiKaEBLAND  {New  York  OorneU 
8ta.  Bui.  No.  49 y  Deo.  1892ypp.  325-331y  figs.  ^).— Kotes  on  the  history, 
appearance,  and  treatment  of  Aphis  persicw-nigery  which  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  Magara  County,  New  York. 

Gkurden  webwomiB  on  sugar  beets,  L.  Bruneb  {Nebraska  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  24y  8ept.l5y  1892, pp.  By  fig.  1). — ^Two  species  of  webworms  have 
been  injurious  to  beets  in  Nebraska  during  the  present  season.  One 
of  these,  the  common  garden  webworm  {Eurycreon  rantalis),  is  de- 
scribed and  an  account  is  given  of  its  food  habits  and  life  history, 
with  suggestions  regarding  treatment.  The  second  species,  which  has 
been  more  injurious  tlian  the  other,  is  simply  mentioned  as  having  been 
known  to  entomologists  only  as  a  moth. 

nadergronnd  insect  destroyers  of  the  wheat  plant,  F.  M.  Web- 
STEE  {Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  No.  46y  Dec.  1892y  pp.  221-247 y  figs.  8).— Historical 
accounts  of  observations  on  the  wheat  wireworm  {Agriotes  mancus)y 
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white  grub  [Lachnosiernafusca),  and  several  species  of  crane  flies,  with 
suggestions  regarding  means  of  repression  and  accounts  of  tbeiruatoral 
enemies.  In  Bulletin  No;  42  of  the  station  (E.  8.  B.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  889) 
similar  accounts  are  given  of  the  insects  which  burroW  into  the  stem 
of  the  wheat  plant*  The  following  popular  summary  is  taken  from  the 
present  bulletin : 

Wlreworms  are  the  larvse  or  grubs  of  snapping  dr  click  beetles,  abd  breed  espe- 
ciaUy  in  low,  damp,  cold  soils,  feeding  on  the  toots  of  gtass  and  probably  other 
herbaceous  plants.  They  probably  require  a  little  over  three  years  to  develop  from  the 
egg  to  the  adult.  No  thoroughly  practical  method  of  desttoyiug  these  worms  has  as 
yet  been  discovered.  Their  numbers  may  be  reduced  by  faU  plowing,  and  their  haunts 
rendered  unattractive  by  a  rapid  rotation  of  crops  and  by  underdraiuage.  Where 
Aelds  of  com  are  attacked  aid  replanting  is  made  necessary,  it  is  best  to  plant  the 
second  time  between  the  old  rows,  allowing  the  latter  to  stand  as  long  as  possible  in 
order  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  worms  and  keep  them  diverted  from  the  latter 
plants. 

White  grubs  are  the  offspring  of  the  May  beetles  or  June  bugs.  While  the  wire- 
worms  develop  to  adults  in  summer  and  live  over  winter  in  that  stage,  the  white 
grubs  pass  the  winter  either  as  grubs  or  pupsB,  and  develop  to  adults  in  spring,  other- 
wise the  life  history  of  the  two  is  much  the  same.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  ground, 
notably  in  grass  lands,  and  hatch  in  about  thirty  days.  The  young  work  little 
injury  the  firat  year,  but  the  next  they  ravage  the  fields  most  seriously.  These  grubs 
prefer  the  higher  to  the  lower  lands,  and  therefore  drainage  has  much  lees  effect 
upon  them.  Probably  fall  plowing  and  rapid  rotation  of  crops  are  the  best  methods 
to  pursue.  Fertilizing  with  barnyard  manure  is  a  protection  against  damage  in 
infested  fields. 

Crane  flies  are  known  also  as  gallinippers  and  many  term  them  cutworm  flies, 
though  they  have  no  connection  with  cutworms.  There  are  a  number  of  species  of 
these,  some  of  which  are  one  and  others  two-brooded  each  year.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  in  grass  and  clover  lands,  more  particularly  in  low,  flat,  damp  lands.  The 
maggots  feed  on  the  roots,  seldom  appearing  above  ground  except  in  very  wet 
weather.  The  ravages  of  these  larvss  can  be  prevented  in  wheat  lands  by  plowing 
early  in  September.  This  measure  will  also  preclude  the  probability  of  injury  to 
com  the  following  year.  For  injuries  on  grass  or  clover  lands  no  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive is  as  yet  known. 

Insects  and  insecticides,  W.  B.  Alwood  ( Virginia  8ta.  BuL  Xo. 
24y  Jan. J 1893 j  pp.  1-23). — Popular  descriptions,  with  suggestions  regard- 
ing treatment,  of  the  following  insects:  Plant  lice,  scale  insects,  canker 
worm,  fall  webworm,  tent  caterpillar,  bag  worm,  rose  chafer,  codling 
moth,  plum  curculio,  borers,  potato  beetles,  striped  cucumber  beetle, 
flea  beetles,  cabbage  worms,  currant  worm,  com  worm,  and  tomato 
worm. 

The  nature  and  methods  of  preparation  of  the  following  insecticides 
are  also  given:  Arsenites,  white  hellebore,  kerosene  emulsion,  fish-oil 
soap,  and  pyrethrum  powder. 

Insecticides  and  their  appliances,  C.  H.  T.  Townsend  {New  Mex- 
ico Sta.  Bui.  No.  9y  Dec.y  189J2,  pp.  J25,  plate  i,  figs.  20). — ^An  account  is 
given  of  the  more  common  insecticides,  and  various  forms  of  apparatus 
for  their  application  are  described  and  illustrated.  The  bulletin  also 
contains  the  text  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory^  approved 
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February  26, 1891,  for  the  repression  of  insect  pests.  This  act  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  "  horticultural  commissioners  "  in  each  county, 
who  shall  have  the  power  to  inspect  orchards,  vineyards,  etc.,  and  to 
compel  the  owners  to  destroy  injurious  insects  which  may  be  found  on 
their  property.  Local  inspectors  may  be  appointed  to  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioners. 

FOODS--ANIMAL  PRODXFCTIOlf. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Editor, 

Feeding  ruminants  on  grain  alone,  J.  W.  Sanborn  {Utah  Sta. 
Bui.  Ifo.  21,  Mar. J 1893,  pp.  1-12). — The  experiments  reported  in  this 
bulletin  were  made  to  ascertain  whether  ruminants  could  be  successfully 
fattened  on  grain  alone,  and  the  effect  of  such  feeding  on  the  stomachs 
and  other  internal  organs.  An  experiment  commenced  with  a  calf  ter- 
minated abruptly  from  an  accident.  Two  sheep  were  fed  from  January 
16  to  July  6  on  grain  with  some  turnips  and  beets.  The  kind  of  grain  fed 
is  not  stated,  except  that  it  consisted  of  one  fourth  oats.  The  animals 
averaged  142  pounds  in  live  weight  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial. 
Through  mistake  they  were  placed  where  they  could  secure  a  little 
grass  by  reaching  through  the  fence,  but  the  amount  eaten  is  believed  to 
have  been  very  small.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  when  the  coarse 
food  was  discontinued,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  live  weight,  lasting 
about  two  months.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  change  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  The  gain  in  weight  from  March  16,  when 
the  loss  incident  to  the  change  of  food  had  ceased,  to  the  close  of  the 
trial,  July  6,  was  42  pounds.  "The  gain  is  fully  as  good  as  could  be 
expected  from  a  shoat  receiving  the  amount  of  food  eaten  by  the  sheep." 

These  sheep  were  slaughtered  July  6  that  a  study  might  he  made  of  the  weight  of 
the  stomach  and  other  parts.  The  stomach,  fat,  and  intestines  of  No.  1  weighed  19^ 
pounds ;  this  sheep  had  pieces  of  hay  in  the  first  stomach  and  a  trace  of  oat  hulls.  The 
stomachy  fat,  and  intestines  of  sheep  No.  2  weighed  10^  pounds;  the  contents  of  the 
large  stomach  weighed  hut  1\  pounds. 

The  stomach,  intestines,  and  fat  of  4  sheep  used  in  other  trials  with  coarse  food, 
weighed  nearly  twice  as  much.  These  sheep  were  as  fat  or  fatter  than  any  that  we 
have  slaughtered  and  gave  tender  and  well-flavored  mutton. 

In  continuation  of  the  study,  a  2-year-old  steer  weighing  635  pounds 
was  fed  exclusively  on  grain  from  April  13  to  December  2.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  grain  fed  is  not  stated. 

During  the  opening  period  when  the  stomach  contents  were  decreasing  there  was 
no  gain,  hut  a  loss,  as  there  was  during  the  last  month  of  feeding.  From  May  2  to 
Octoher  24,  or  for  175  days  or  ahout  six  months,  the  gain  was  326  pounds,  or  1.86 
pounds  daily.    This  gain  is  the  gain  of  flesh,  and  a  good  one. 

The  food  eaten  from  May  2  to  Octoher  24  was  1,866  pounds;  food  eaten  from  May  2 
to  October  24  for  a  pound  of  gain,  5.7  pounds.  Considering  the  weight  of  the  steer, 
this  gain  is  fully  as  good  as  that  obtained  from  hogs.  The  food  required  for  a  pound 
of  gain  ii^reases  steadily  with  the  weight  of  the  animal  fed. 
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These  figures  are  compared  with  those  observed  by  the  author  for 
pigs  at  different  stages  of  growth,  indicating  that  under  favorable 
conditions  a  pound  of  beef  can  be  made  on  grain  alone  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  a  pound  of  pork. 

Data  secured  at  time  of  slaughtering,  and  the  weights  of  food  and 
water  consumed  and  of  excreta,  are  tabulated  in  full. 

The  large  stomacli  contained  mostly  water  and  hulls  of  bran,  yet  this  is  food  ma- 
terial. It  was  flat  or  not  distended  by  food ;  indeed,  it  was  not  half  fall,  and  the 
material  that  it  did  contain  had  a  very  unnsual  proportion  of  water.  Rnmination 
by  the  steer  was  mostly  suspended.  It  may  be  doubted  wl^ther  the  unfilled  stomach 
can  as  readily  return  the  food  to  the  mouth.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  material 
that  it  contained  had  accumulated  there,  as  it  is  not  a  stomach  for  direct  digestion. 
The  second  stomach  was  not  full,  aud  the  third  was  far  from  being  as  tense  as  is 
usual,  and  was  much  softer.  It  is  probable  that  a  few  generations  thus  fed  would 
have  these  stomachs  much  reduced  in  size,  if  not  largely  eliminated  in  actual  use 
for  the  purposes  now  used.  This  would  give  a  steer  with  less  waste  of  body  in 
slaughtering.  Whether  the  conversion  of  cattle  iuto  non-ruminauts  is  desirable  at 
all  is  yet  to  appear.  It  would  not  be  as  a  rule,  but  may  be  under  exceptional  con- 
ditions. This  experiment  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  steer  makes  or  may 
make  as  economic  or  a  more  ecouomic  use  of  food  than  the  pig. 

[A  comparison  of  the  data  at  slaughtering  with  that  for  other  steers  slaughtered 
at  the  station  indicates  that]  'Hhe  blood  of  our  steer  weighed  more,  the  lungs  less, 
the  liver  less,  and  the  spleeu  much  more.  This  variation  holds  when  compared  with 
steers  slaughtered  here  at  other  times  and  weighing  more.  The  variation  is  very 
marked  aud  interesting.  *  «  *  The  steer  was  in  good  flesh,  good  health,  and 
gave  very  nice,  tender  meat.  To  the  eye  the  meat  had  a  peculiar  appearance.  It 
was  seemingly  far  more  gristly  than  ordinary  meat,  while  the  fat  was  more  solid, 
cutting  very  much  harder  with  the  knile  than  ordinary  fat.     »    *    ♦ 

The  amount  of  water  drank  was  very  little,  or  only  about  one  half  that  required  by 
thestoer  when  fed  on  hay.  This  fact  in  part  accounts  for  the  good  showing  made  by 
the  steer  when  fed  on  grain  alone,  in  comparison  with  the  pig. 

The  author  summarizes  the  results  and  inferences  from  his  experi- 
ments in  the  following  terms : 

(1)  Cattle  and  sheep  can  be  successfully  fed  on  grain  alone  for  very  long  period*. 

(2)  Cattle  and  sheep  fed  on  grain  alone  make  a  pound  of  growth  on  as  few  or  less 
pounds  of  grain  than  hogs  do. 

(3)  Cattle  when  fed  on  grain  drink  but  little  water,  void  a  larger  ratio  of  it  as 
urme,  and  probably  vaporize  less  of  it  by  the  lungs  than  when  receiving  hay  or 
coarse  food. 

(4)  The  stomachs  of  sheep  and  cattle  weigh  less  when  fed  on  grain,  the  first  stom- 
ach notably  so. 

(5)  The  first  stomach  of  sheep  and  cattle  receives  fine  foods,  but  does  not  fill  up,  nor 
quite  half  fill.    The  animals  practically  cease  ruminating  when  fed  grain  alone. 

(6)  The  vital  organs  of  a  slaughtered  steer  weighed  quite  differently  from  those 
of  cattle  heretofore  slaughtered,  especially  so  in  regard  to  blood,  which  weighed 
more,  and  more  notably  so  for  lungs,  which  weighed  less,  and  is  the  first  notable 
instance  in  the  experience  of  the  writer  of  the  variation  of  lungs  due  to  food. 

(7)  These  relations  of  food  to  the  development  of  vital  organs  should  receive  the 
careful. attention  of  physiologists,  notably  in  the  relation  of  food  to  human  health. 

Residuary  effect  of  a  grain  ration  for  cows  at  pasture,  I.  P. 

Roberts  {New  Yorh  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  49 j  Dec.^  1892,  pp.  322-^24). — 
Bulletin  No.  36  of  the  station  (B.  8.  E.,  vol.  ni,  p.  613)  contains  an 
account  of  an  experiment  on  a  grain  ration  for  16  cows  at  pasture.    As 
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there  stated,  the  lot  receiving  grain  averaged  about  3 J  pounds  of  milk 
more  per  cow  daily  than  the  lot  on  pasturage  alone.  For  six  months, 
beginning  with  the  following  April,  the  lot  which  the  previous  season 
had  received  grain  averaged  480.2  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  more  than 
the  lot  which  had  received  no  grain.  This  represents  a  gain  of  a  little 
more  than  16  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  grain -fed  lot.  '*It  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  this  increased  production  was  due  to  the  grain  fed 
the  ]>receding  year,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  younger  animals. 
Indeed,  it  was  plainly  evident  that  the  grain-fed2year-old8  and  3-year- 
olds  developed  into  better  animals  than  their  stable  mates  having  no 
grain.'^ 

VETERIITARY  SCIENCE  AND  PEACTICE. 

The  corn-fodder  disease,  F.  S.  Billings  {Nebrasl-a  Sta.  Buls,  Wos. 
22  and  23j  Ocf.,  1892^  pp.  159,  plates  11). — This  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  a 
former  publication  (Nebraska  Sta.  Buls.  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  and  10;  E.  8.  R., 
vol.  I,  p.  123),  and  deals  with  tho^  disease  formerly  designated  as  the 
"cornstalk  disease.'' 

Among  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  publication  are  statistics  on 
the  prevalence  and  extent  of  the  disease,  an  account  of  various  out- 
breaks, inoculations,  and  feeding  experiments  with  small  animals. 

Two  pigs  were  fed  on  the  lungs,  heart,  and  other  viscera  from  a  calf 
which  had  died  as  the  result  of  inoculation  with  a  culture  of  the  corn- 
fodder  disease  germ.  One  pig  died;  the  other  became  ill,  but  re- 
covered. 

The  author  discusses  at  length  "chronic  broncho  interstitial  pneu- 
monia in  cattle  as  a  sequel  to  the  cornstalk  disease.  •  •  •  The 
condition  met  with  in  the  lungs  of  cattle  resulting  from  the  cornstalk 
disease,  while  often  a  chronic  interstitial  disturbance  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  lungs  in  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  is  so  markedly 
different  and  generally  so  washy  and  broken  in  outline,  in  comparison, 
that  any  competent  veterinary  pathologist  should  be  able  to  recognize 
it  at  a  glance.  ♦  ♦  •  This  corn-fodder  disease  has  nothing  of  a 
contagious  character  about  it.  It  does  not  owe  its  primary  origin  to 
the  presence  of  a  diseased  animal  in  the  first  place,  or  to  any  material 
from  such  a  diseased  animal  among  healthy  stock.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  an 
absolutely  local  disease." 

In  the  same  publication  the  author  discusses  a  disease  which  pre- 
vails among  cattle  and  horses  in  the  hot  months.  He  terms  the 
disease  a  "summer  septicaemia."  An  outbreak  in  Iowa  in  1891  is 
discussed  at  length  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Collins. 

TEGHVOLOOT. 

Simp  and  cntde  sugar  making  from  sugar  cane  and  sorgnum, 

0.  L.Newman  {Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  Ko.  22,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  50-84).— Direc- 
tions for  grinding  the  stalks  and  treating  the  juice  are  given,  and  notes 
on  the  apparatus  necessary  for  sirup-making  on  a  small  scale. 
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Production  and  distrlbntion  of  the  principal  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  world  {Division  of  Statistics^  Miscellaneous  Report  No.  5, 
Feh,^  1893^  pp.  205).— '^ol%^  and  tabulated  data  on  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
butter,  cheese,  cotton,  wool,  and  flour  in  the  different  countries  of  the 
world. 

There  are  ninety-two  countries  represented  in  this  work  and  ten  consecatiye  years, 
wberever  aunnal  statistics  are  available.  The  flactaations  of  annual  production, 
both  in  area  and  rate  of  yield  and  in  trade  requirements,  are  constantly  confusing 
the  minds  of  readers  of  agricultural  statistics,  being  so  wide  and  abrupt  as  to  render 
the  record  of  a  single  year  in  any  country  nearly  useless  for  practical  deduction.  This 
fact  enforces  the  necessity  of  a  systematic  average  of  a  series  of  years,  which  with 
few  exceptions  has  not  heretofore  been  found  in  the  statistical  records  of  any  coun- 
try, and  never  has  there  been  so  comprehensive  and  complete  a  collection  fts  to 
extent  of  geographical  area  represented  and  continuity  of  annual  statements. 

The  followini:^  general  statements  regarding  different  products  are 
taken  from  the  report: 

Wheat-^^ThQ  average  crop  of  the  world  is  estimated  to  be  about  2,281,000,000 
bushels.]  The  wheat  "market  of  the  world,"  which  is  open  for  the  surplus  produc- 
tion of  producing  countries  is  circumscribed  and  very  small  when  the  general  use 
of  wheat  as  a  bread  grain  is  considered.  Practically  it  is  aU  in  Europe,  and  even 
there  limited  to  the  necessities  of  a  few  countries.  Insular  and  factory-studded 
Great  Britain,  with  its  small  area  and  its  teeming  population,  and  populous  little 
Belgium  practically  furnish  the  market  for  which  the  wheat  growers  of  the  world 
are  striving  in  competition.  Excluding  these  two  countries,  Europe  is  practically 
self-supporting,  the  excess  in  the  eastern  countries  being  sufiScient  to  meet  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  western  nations.  To  supply  the  small  amount  required  to  meet  the 
European  deficiency,  the  fields  of  America,  India,  and  Australasia  are  principally 
relied  upon,  and  the  sharp  competition  between  the  agriculturists  of  the  rivals  for 
the  possession  of  this  "world's  market "  results  in  furnishing  a  cheap  food  supply 
for  the  artisans  of  the  manufacturing  nations. 

Com.— [The  average  crop  of  the  world  is  about  2,300,000,000  bushels.] 

The  United  States  produces  80  per  cent  of  the  total  crop,,  taking  the  average  of  a 
series  of  years,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  in  years  of  heavy  production.  In  1891 
the  crop  of  this  country  almost  equaled  iu  volume  the  average  crop  of  the  world,  and 
in  such  seasons  the  volume  of  the  world's  corn  crop  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
cereal.     ♦    *    » 

The  average  annual  net  importation  of  Europe,  according  to  the  data  presentoil, 
is  about  64,000,000  bushels.  The  average  net  exportation  from  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period  is  about  57,000,000  bushels,  of  which  Canada  takes  about 
844 
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2,000,000  bushels.  The  remainder  required  comes  from  the  average  exportation  of 
9,000,000  bushels  from  Argentine  Republic.  In  Europe  only  four  countries  appear 
as  exporters— Bulgaria,  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Servia — and  of  these  only  Russia  and 
Ronmania  are  important.  The  former  ships  more  than  one  half  of  her  total  crop 
and  the  latter  nearly  as  large  a  proportion.  The  net  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  world's  requirements  is  much  larger  than  the  net  contributions 
from  all  other  sources  combined,  and  yet  the  shipments  from  this  country  amount  to 
less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  annual  production. 

Rye.—Thh  cereal  is  one  of  the  most  important  resources  of  European  agriculture 
and  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  trade  of  nearly  every  country  of  that  continent. 
In  the  rest  of  the  world  it  is  of  minor  importance  only.  In  many  of  the  countries 
of  continental  Europe  it  is  the  bread  of  the  people,  the  production  and  consumption 
being  greater  than  that  of  wheat.  The  largest  crop  of  any  country  is  grown  in 
Russia,  averaging  more  than  700,000,000  bushels,  a  cereal  crop  second  to  that  of  no 
country,  except  corn  in  the  United  States.  Germany  stands  second  in  production, 
with  a  crop  averaging  228,000,000 bushels,  and  Austria-Hungary  third,  with  122,000,000 
bushels. 

In  the  case  of  this  grain  the  centers  of  production  and  consumption  are  the  same, 
and  hence  it  does  not  figure  in  foreign  trade  proportionate  to  its  importance  as  a 
crop.  The  largest  importing  country,  Germany,  purchases  only  30,000,000  bushels 
per  annum,  and  the  heaviest  exporting  country,  Russia,  ships  only  4%000, 000  bushels. 
This  does  not  include  the  trade  in  rye  flour.  The  continent  practically  supplies  its 
own  wants,  the  aggregate  imports,  as  presented  below,  amounting  to  about  67,400,000 
bushels  and  the  exports  66,500,000  bushels. 

Outside  of  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  the  only  countries  in  which 
the  crop  is  important.  In  the  United  States  the  average  production  is  about 
25,000,000  bushels,  the  net  exportation  about  2,000,000  bushels,  leaving  a  supply  for 
domestic  requirements  of  about  23,000,00D,  or  but  little  more  than  one  third  of  a 
bushel  for  actual  consumption  for  each  unit  of  population.  •  •  •  The  world's 
annual  rye  crop  is  1,317,803,333  bushels. 

Barley, — Barley  is  a  prominent  crop  in  Europe  and  Canada,  an  important  one  in 
Japan,  and  one  of  the  minor  cereal  crops  in  the  United  States  and  in  Australasia. 
Russia  leads  in  production,  followed  by  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  order  named.  Only  two  of  these  four  countries  (Russia  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary), produce  enough  for  their  own  requirements.    •    *    * 

Only  four  countries  of  the  world  produce  a  larger  barley  crop  than  the  United 
States,  and  yet  in  this  country  it  is  classed  as  one  of  the  minor  cereals.  The  aver- 
age production  is  about  55,000,000  bushels  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  but  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  larger  and  is  increasing.  It  is  the  only  cereal  which  is  not  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  domestic  requirements,  the  average  net  imports 
for  ten  years  having  amounted  to  about  10,000,000  bushels.  [The  world's  crop  is 
about  802,000,000  bushels.] 

Oats, — The  oats  crop  of  the  world  is  practically  all  grown  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  although  Australasia  furnishes  a  considerable  product  for  her  own  con- 
sumption. The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  annual  production,  followed  by 
Russia,  Germany,  and  France  in  the  order  named.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the 
world  is  confined  to  exchanges  among  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  foreign  trade  of 
other  countries  being  comparatively  small.  [The  world's  crop  is  about  2,328,000,000 
bushels.] 

Potatoes, — ^This  is  the  second  contribution  of  the  New  World  to  the  food  supply  of 
nations,  and  it  has  become  an  important  resource  in  the  dietary  of  nearly  every  coun- 
try of  the  world  where  systematic  agriculture  is  practiced.  With  other  root  crops 
it  is  an  especially  important  item  in  European  agriculture,  forming  in  many  districts 
the  staple  article  of  diet.  The  heavy  yield  per  acre  and  its  inherent  value  for  food 
purposes  mi^ke  it  i^vailable  as  a  crop  in  countries  where  agricultural  areas  are  lim- 
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ited  and  popalation  dense.  Under  intensive  fanning  meiihods  the  prodnce  per  acre 
of  potatoes  is  very  large.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  garden-like  culture  which  is 
carried  on  in  the  Channel  Islands,  Jersey  and  Gnemsey,  where  an  area  of  only  8,819 
acres  furnished  2,336,783  bushels  of  potatoes  for  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1891.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  265  bushels  per  acre  in  addition  to  the  home  oonsnrop- 
tioD,  and  the  export  trade  amounted  to  $334  per  acre  cultivated.  The  value  of  the 
crop  in  densely  peopled  countries  is  appreciated,  the  supply  per  head  being  large 
where  the  population  per  square  mile  is  greatest.  In  this  particular  Germany  leads, 
with  Belgium  and  Netherlands  in  the  order  named. 

The  crop  does  not  enter  largely  into  the  foreign  trade  of  any  country,  the  produc- 
tion of  each  country  being  mainly  for  home  use,  and  in  most  of  them  ample  for 
domestic  requirements. 

Tohacoo. — Trade  in  this  product  is  reported  in  almost  every  country  for  which  any 
records  are  extant.  Its  use  in  some  form  is  almost  universal,  and  in  the  more  promi- 
nent countries  it  forms  an  important  item  in  foreign  trade.  It  is  the  third  of  Amer- 
ica's contributions  to  agriculture,  which  has  been  accepted  by  those  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  wherever  climatic  conditions  are  favorable.  With  varia- 
tions, the  result  of  culture  and  differences  in  soil  ai»d  climate,  it  is  grown  in  almost 
every  section  of  the  world,  its  only  limitations  practically  being  the  northern  conn- 
tries,  where  the  season  is  not  long  enough  to  admit  of  proper  growth.  As  far  north 
as  Sweden  and  as  far  south  as  the  Argentine  Republic  part  of  the  domestic  consnmin 
tion  is  supplied  by  domestic  production.     *    «    « 

No  country  in  Europe  furnishes  any  considerable  supply  of  tobacco  beyoad  its 
own  requirements  and  the  annual  net  importation  for  that  continent  is  almost 
350,000,000  pounds.  It  is  the  great  market  for  the  surplus  production  of  the  world, 
and  its  demands  are  supplied  by  shipments  from  many  sources.  The  United  States 
furnishes  the  largest  proportion,  her  net  shipments  averaging  230,000,000  pounds  per 
annum.  The  rest  is  drawn  from  miscellaneous  sources,  the  East  and  West  Indies 
furnishing  the  bulk. 

Butter, — The  items  of  butter  and  cheese  appear  to  more  or  less  extent  in  the  trade 
of  almost  every  civilized  country,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  statements  of 
domestic  production  it  is  not  possible  to  present  a  showing  of  the  net  supply  or  the 
consumption  per  capita.  Taking  the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  whole,  the  production  of 
butter  is  in  excess  of  consumption,  and  there  la  an  annual  exportation  £rom  all  the 
countries  presented  aggregating  more  than  75,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  *  •  • 
In  America  the  United  States  and  Canada  monopolize  the  shipments  of  butter,  the 
trade  of  our  northern  neighbor  being  large,  aggregating  almost  one  half  that  of 
the  United  States. 

CheeBe, — Data  of  production  of  cheese  are  available  for  only  a  few  countries,  and 
then  generally  in  fragmentary  shai>e.  It  forms  an  important  item  in  the  food  sup- 
ply of  many  countries  and  figures  extensively  in  international  trade.  It  is  especially 
important  in  the  European  dietary,  in  many  districts  being  a  substitute  for  meats. 
Europe,  however,  does  not  produce  sufficient  for  her  own  requirements,  the  aggre- 
gate imports  for  the  countries  presented  being  about  303,000,000  pounds  each  year, 
agivinst  an  aggregate  exportation  of  about  173,000,000  pounds,  leaving  130,000,000 
pounds  to  be  drawn  each  year  from  non-European  sources.  In  addition  to  this  defi- 
ciency, there  is  an  excess  of  importation,  small  for  each  particular  country,  but  largo 
in  the  aggregate,  in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  outside  of  North 
America,  for  which  records  are  available.  There  are  only  two  prominent  sources  of 
supply— the  United  States,  with  a  net  exportation  of  nearly  100,000,000  pounds  each 
year,  and  Canada,  with  more  than  70,000,000  pounds. 

Cotton, — According  to  generally  accepted  estimates,  the  United  States  prodnces 
more  than  one  half  of  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  world,  and  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  which  annnally  enters  into  civilized  commerce.  Outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  there  are  no  official  data  of  production  for  any  country  prominent 
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as  a  Bource  of  supply.    A  very  large  portion  of  the  annual  crop  is  grown  in  oouu- 
tries  about  the  resources  of  which  but  little  is  known. 

[The  annual  crop  of  the  world  is  from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  bales.]     •    *    • 

The  United  States  possesses  natural  advantages,  which  should  make  it  the  leading 
ootton-manufacturing,  as  it  is  the  lea<ling  cotton-growing,  country  of  the  world.  * 
The  raw  product  is  produced  at  home,  is  available  without  the  expense  of  long-dis- 
tance transportation,  while  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  insures  the  best 
machinery  and  methods.  Our  planters  will  continue  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
Old  World  for  the  raw  product,  but  it  will  be  a  secondary  object,  the  demand  for 
domestic  cousumption  being  first  and  more  profitable.  Cotton  goods  of  American 
manufacture  should  be  found  in  every  market  of  the  world,  and  especially  should 
we  monopolize  this  trade  in  our  sister  republics  of  North  and  South  America. 

fFooL — Data  of  production  are  fragmentary  and  available  in  any  form  for  but  few 
countries.  No  country  in  Europe  is  prominent  as  a  source  of  supply  beyond  domes- 
tic requirements  except  Russia.  Spain  has  a  net  exportation  of  about  10,000,000 
pounds  per  annum,  but  the  supply  from  other  countries  is  generally  small.  *  *  *• 
The  total  imports  recorded  for  the  countries  of  Europe  average  1,419,000,000  pounds 
per  annum,  and  the  total  exports  587,000,000  pounds,  a  net  defi(*iency  of  about 
832,000,000  pounds,  which,  with  the  deficiency  of  90,000,000  pounds  in  the  United 
States,  makes  the  wool  market  of  the  world.  More  than  one  half  of  the  exports  of 
Europe  are  shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom  representing  the  surplus  production 
of  her  colonies,  gathered  in  her  enormous  trade  and  reshipped  to  the  consuming 
countries. 

The  wool  to  supply  the  demand  for  nearly  1,000,000,000  pounds  referred  to  is  drawn 
from  various  sources,  mainly  from  co'intries  where  agricultural  development  is 
largely  along  the  lines  of  pastoral  industry.  The  Australasian  colonies,  Argentine 
Republic,  the  British  Possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa,  China,  Uruguay,  and  some 
other  out-of-the-way  countries  are  the  sources  of  supply  of  commercial  wool. 

A  combination  of  official  and  commercial  estimates  makes  the  total  product  of  the 
world  at  the  present  time  about  2,500,000,000  pounds. 

Flour. — ^The  United  States  is  the  great  source  of  flour  supply,  the  exports  of  wheat 
flour  from  this  country  exceeding  the  net  exports  of  flour  of  all  kinds  from  all  other 
surplus  countries.  Next  in  order  of  prominence  are  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany, 
but  in  the  case  of  both  of  these  countries  the  figures  given  are  presumed  to  include 
flour  of  all  kinds.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  great  market,  with  an  average  net 
importation  of  1,660,000,000  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  equivalent,  on  the  generally  ac- 
cepted basis,  to  about  38,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  net  exports  from  the  United 
States  are  somewhat  larger,  being  equivalent  in  grain  to  about  42,000,000  bushels. 

Rice :  Its  cultivation,  production,  and  distribution  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  A.  Austin  (Division  of  Statistics^  Mis- 
oeUaneom  Report  No.  6,  Jan..  1893,  pp.  1-76). — This  report  embraces  the 
history  of  rice  in  America,  and  the  statistics  of  its  production  in  the 
several  States  and  foreign  countries;. the  systems  of  cultivating, har- 
vesting, curing,  and  threshing;  the  yield  and  profit;  the  cultivation  of 
upland  rice;  preparation  of  rice  for  the  market;  its  food  value,  and  the 
diseases  and  enemies  of  rice. 

[In  the  United  States]  there  are  several  varieties  of  lowland  rice,  the  most  appre- 
ciated being  the  gold  seed,  so  called  from  the  golden  yellow  color  of  its  husk  when 
ripe.  Of  this,  again,  there  are  two  subvarieties  or,  more  properly,  two  sizes.  «  *  • 
The  gold  seed  rice  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  white  rice  *  *  »  and  is 
now  the  most  important  rice  of  American  commerce.  The  famous  Carolina  rice  is 
esteemed  *  *  *  as  the  best  rice  in  the  world. 
1033— No.  10 5 
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[The  cultivation  of  upland  rice]  is  more  simple  than  that  of  lowland  rice,  and 
requires  less  preliminary  outlay.  Any  soil  is  snitahle  for  upland  rice  that  is  suitahle 
for  cotton,  but  it  prospers  best  upon  level,  sandy  soil  inclined  to  be  moist,  and  it  is 
said,  upon  such  a  soil,  to  yield  3  bushels  of  grain,  where  Indian  com  from  the  same 
lield  yields  but  1  bushel.  Preparation  for  planting  may  be  made  in  the  same  way 
as  for  cotton,  •  *  •  laying  out  in  ridges.  The  drill  furrows  are  made  about  2 
inches  deep. 

Upland  rice  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  China  during  the  tenth  centurj-. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  it,  precocious,  mid«season,  and  late-growing  or  Man- 
chooria  rice.  It  is  generally  considered  to  have  a  more  agreeable  taste  than  the 
lowland  rice,  but  is  less  productive.  In  general  all  Asiatic  rice  is  of  smaller  grain 
than  that  grown  in  South  Carolina,  is  not  so  white,  and  is  of  less  excellent  quality. 
The  best  Chinese  rice  is  said  to  be  that  produced  upon  the  plains  of  Kiang-Sa.  Up- 
land rice  [in  China]  is  said  to  yield  about  30  bushels  of  cleaned  rice  to  an  acre,  * 
•    *    or  1,800  pounds  of  cleaned  rice,  equivalent  to  3,200  pounds  of  paddy.     •    *    * 

[In  Japan]  great  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  seed.  «  •  •  Some  parts  of 
the  rice  head  are  of  a  very  light  yellow  color,  while  other  parts  retain  more  of  the 
color  of  the  stalk,  and  it  is  these  latter  parts  which  are  selected  for  seed  »  •  • 
and  assiduously  preserved  from  all  dampness  which  would  impair  their  vitality. 
Seed  should  not  be  selected  upon  low,  boggy  land,  nor  upon  land  of  extreme  fertility, 
the  best  seed  beiug  found  upon  a  medium  grade  of  soil. 

In  Bengal  *  *  *  is  the ''aous'' rice,  which  is  grown  upon  high,  light,  sandy 
soils,  not  subject  to  irrigation,  •  *  •  and  requiring  from  three  to  four  montliB 
for  ripening.  In  the  Punjab  *  *  *  a  celebrated  upland  variety,  the  Bara  rice, 
is  highly  prized  •  *  *  «  also  the  basmati  rice,  described  as  being  of  large,  white, 
and  fragrant  grain. 

In  Nepaul  the  Joomla  rice  is  extensively  grown.  This  is  an  upland  variety  which, 
on  account  of  its  peculiarity  of  flourishing  seemingly  without  inconvenience  amid 
the  snows  and  frosts  of  the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet, 
botanists  have  named  Oryza  nepalen^it. 

Among  the  diseases  and  enemies  of  rice  treated  in  this  report  are  the 
"  brusone,"  or  rust,  white  blast,  the  water  weevil  (lAssorhoptrus  sim- 
pZear,  Say),  the  rice  grab  (Ghalepus  ^rocA^y^wa,  Burm.),  the  rice-stalk 
borer  {Ohilo pl^adellus^  Trinck.),  the  rice  bird  (Dolichonyx  oryzivorus), 
and  the  English  sparrow  {Passer  domesticus). 

Rice  soils  of  South  Carolina,  M.  Whitney  {Division  of  Statistics^ 
MiscellaneotLS  Report  Ifo.  6,  Jan.,  1893^  pp.  77^9). — The  author  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  much  land  suitable  for  rice  culture  lies  waste 
in  South  Carolina,  and  he  enumerates  the  causes  for  this  condition. 

The  soils  of  the  rice  lands  are  very  rich  alluvial  deposits,  brought  down  from  the 
iip-country  and  deposited  along  the  low  level  terraces  at  high  tide  or  when  the 
water  overflows  its  banks  dnring  the  time  of  freshets.  *  •  •  The  soil  of  the 
rice  lands  is  a  very  strong  clay,  containing  20  to  50  per  cent  of  organic  matter, 
so  thoroughly  disintegrated  as  to  have  lost  aU  of  its  original  structure  and  existing 
as  an  amorphous  or  humus-like  mass.  In  its  usual  moist  or  wet  condition  the  boU 
can  be  cut  with  ease  like  butter  or  soft  cheese,  and  a  stick  can  be  pushed  down  into 
it  to  a  very  considerable  depth.  •  •  •  The  rice  lands  are  generally  underlaid,  at 
a  depth  of  4  to  6  feet,  with  an|impervious  layer  of  bog-iron  ore.  When  there  is  insuf- 
ficient air  in  the  soil,  as  when  the  soil  is  saturated  under  a  very  shallow  layer  of 
water  which  has  not  been  changed  for  some  time,  red,  oily  scum  comes  to  the  sur- 
face, as  is  offcen  seen  with  stagnant  water.  This  makes  what  are  called  "  alum  *^  spots 
by  the  laborers,  and  the  plants  are  killed  if  there  is  much  of  it.  It  shows  that  there  is 
an  insufficient  supply  of  air  in  the  soU  and  a  deoxidation  of  the  iron  componnds  and  of 
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the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  to  provide  oxygen  for  the  oxidation  of  other  matters. 
The  remedy  is  to  repeatedly  ebh  and  flow  the  land  with  every  tide,  thus  letting  on 
successivequantitieaof  fresh;  aerated  water.    •    «    • 

It  is  this  insufficient  supply  of  air  in  the  soil  which  makes  it  difficalt  to  get  a  stand 
of  the  ftnor  grasses  or  of  other  crops  on  these  very  fertile  rice  lands.     •    «    « 

The  rice  lands  most  be  plowed  very  shallow,  as  the  subsoil  is  distinctly  poisonous 
when  any  considerable  amount  is  turned  npon  the  soil,  and  it  may  take  several  years 
for  the  land  to  recover  from  a  single  deep  plowing.    *    •    » 

A  number  of  samples  of  typical  rice  soils  were  collected  from  the  large  plantations 
of  Mr.  R.  J.  Donaldson,  of  Georgetown,  South  Carolina^  which  are  believed  to  repre- 
sent fairly  well  the  important  types  of  rice  land  of  that  locality. 

Mechanical  analysis  of  rice  lands, 
[Airdry  Bamples.] 


Diameter. 


Conventional  names. 


Big  Cypres* 

soil, 
0-6  inches. 


Cooter  field 

soil, 
0-6  inches. 


Sob  field 

soil, 
0-6  inches. 


Cooter  field    Sob  field 

snbHoil,     I     Riibt^oil, 

6-9  inches.    6-9  iuuhea. 


mm. 

2-1 

1-.5 

.5-.  25 

.25-.1 

.1-.05 

.05-,  01 

.01-.  005 

.006-. 0001 


Fine  gravel 

Coarse  sand 

Medium  sand 

Finesnnd 

Very  fine  sand 

Silt 

Fine  silt 

Clay 

Total  mineral  matter . 
Organic  matter,  water,  loss 

Loss  by  direct  Ignition 


0.00 
0.00 
0.05 
0.06 
2.56 

26.38 
8.43 

46.15 


83.63 
16.37 


100.00 
18.68 


0.00 
0.00 
0.10 
0.11 
1.03 
19.65 
10.83 
43.70 


0.00 
0.71 
2.70 
0.83 
0.S7 

10.32 
5.32 

81.90 


75.42 
24.58 


52.15 
47.85 


100.00 
24.32 


100.00 
47.36 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.04 
3.50 
21.12 
12.96 
43.49 


81.10 
18.90 


100.00 
17.22 


0.00 
0.08 
0.25 
0.13 
0.15 

13.97 
8.10 

34.85 


57.53 
42.47 


100.00 
39.66 


Mechanical  analysis  of  rice  lands, 
[Calculated  on  organic  and  water-ft«e  basis.] 


Diameter. 


Conventional  names. 


iress, Cooter  field 
soil,  soil, 

0-6  inches.   0-6  inches. 


BigCynrt 


Sob  field 

soU. 
0-6  inches. 


Cooter  field 

subsoil, 
6-0  inches. 


Sob  field 
subsoil,    « 
6-9  inches. 


tnm» 

2-1 

1-.5 

.5-.  25 

.25-.1 

.1-05 

.05-.  01 

.01-.  005 

.005-.  0001 


Fine  gravel .  - . 
Coarse  sand  . . 
Medium  sand . 

Fine  sand 

Very  fine  sand 

Silt 

Fine  silt 

Clay 


0.00 
0.00 
0.06 
0.07 
3.05 
31.55 
10.05 
55.22 


100.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.13 
0.15 
1.36 
26.05 
14.36 
57.95 


0.00 

1.36 

5.18 

1.59 

0.71 

19.79 

10.20 

01.17 


100.00 


100.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.06 
4.32 
26.04 
15.97 
53.61 


100.00 


0.00 
0.14 
0.43 
0.23 
0  26 
24.30 
14.09 
60.65 


100.00 


Big  Cypress  field,  "  clay  and  alluvial  mud." — ^This  is  considered  the  very  finest  type 
of  rice  land,  and  such  soil  as  this  can  be  cropped  indefinitely  without  showing  any 
effect  of  the  continued  cropping.     *    »    » 

Cooter  field. — ^The  soil  is  black  and  sticky  and  full  of  roots  and  stubble.  The  sub- 
soil is  a  light  yellow  color.    •    *    • 

8oh  field. — ^These  lands  are  naturally  poor,  and  are  considered  the  very  poorest  kind 
of  rice  lands.  They  are  exhausted  in  two  or  three  years,  and  require  rest  to  produce 
good  crops.  They  respond  readily  to  commercial  fertilizers,  and  one  year's  rest  with 
the  deposit  from  the  river  in  the  continual  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  gives  splendid 
crops. 
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Upland  rice  $aiU. — For  obvious  reasons  np]and  rice  is  preferably  grown  on  low, 
wet  spots,  where  neither  cotton  nor  wheat  could  be  successfully  grown.  Thc^e  areas 
are  usually  underlaid  with  an  impervious  clay,  or  for  some  reason  have  insaffieieot 
drainage,  and  the  soils  are  very  constantly  wet,  although  there  is  eooimoiily  bo 
water  standing  over  the  surface.  A  limited  supply  of  air  favors  the  aecDmnlsticHi 
of  a  large  amount  ot  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  The  following  table  gives  the 
mechanical  analysis  of  a  typical  soil  of  this  kind  from  Lenoir  County,  North  Car- 
olina: 

Medtanical  analysU  of  rice  land  (North  Carolina), 


DiAmet«r. 


Conventional  names. 


Air-dry  saniplee. 


0-6mobea.  S-12  inches. 


Organic  Are  I 


0-6iBcbos.  t-U 


mm. 

1-.6 
.5-25 
.25-.1 
.1-.05 
.05-.  01 
.  01-.  005 
.005-.  0001 


Fine  gravel 

Coarse  sand 

Medium  sand 

Fine  sand 

Very  ftne  sand 

Silt 

FiuesUt 

Clay 

Organic  matter,  water,  loss 

Loss  by  direct  ignition 


0.00 

0.30 

1.70 

6.79 

13.43 

17.36 

5.13 

29.88 


74.68 
25.33 


100.00 
24.39 


0.06 
0.31 
1.60 
3.13 
9.62 

13.77 
3.05 

30.46 


62.08 
37.92 


100.00 
34.64 


aoo 

ass 

2.28 
9.09  ! 

17.96  I 
^25  ) 
6.87  ■ 
40.01 


100.00  : 


171 

til 
li.0T 


1M.M 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  24.39  per  cent  and  94.64  per  cent  of  loss  on  igoitko 
respectively,  in  the  soil  and  subsoil.  *  •  •  This  indicates  a  large  amoant  of 
organic  matter  in  this  soil,  and  this  accumulation  of  organic  matter  indicates  a  verr 
limited  supply  of  air.  •  «  *  The  following  table  gives  the  mechanical  analysu 
of  a  soil  near  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  very  similar  to  the  above,  but  probably  sot 
so  good  for  rice : 

'  Mechanical  analyeie  of  rice  land  (South  Carolina), 


Diameter. 


Couvoitional  names. 


6-n 


mm. 

2-1 

l-.R- 

.5-.  25 

.26-.1 

.1-.05 

.  05-.  01 

.01-.  005 

.005-.  0001 


Fine  gravel 

Coarse  sand 

Medium  sand 

Fine  sand 

Very  fine  sand 

Silt 

Fine  silt 

Clay 

Organic  matter,  water,  loss 

Loes  by  direct  ignition  — 


113 

tm 

T.6 
14i» 
]7.4J 

a-w 

2181 

fl5.M 

nil 
n.i6 


[There  was  here]  an  abundant  and  constant  supply  of  moisture  in  Uio  saturated 
subsoil. 

Report  of  the  statistician  {Division  of  Statistics,  Report  No.  103,  «• 
ser.,  Apr.,  1893,  pp,  99-140). --This  includes  the  following  articles:  Con- 
dition of  winter  grain;  farm  animals;  European  crop  report  for  Marth, 
1893;  and  freight  rates  of  transportation  companies. 
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Insect  Life  {Division  of  Entomology,  Insect  lAfe,  vol.  v,  Ko.  4,  Apr., 
1693y  pp.  213-^288,  plate  1,  figs.  15). — This  number  contains  the  following 
articles: 

The  Orange  aUyrodes  {Aleyrodes  citriy  n.  sp.)  (pp.  219-226). — An  edi- 
torial article  on  this  little  Homopterous  insect,  which  has  for  years  been 
known  to  infest  the  orange  groves  of  Florida,  and  has  appeared  in 
more  northern  greenhouses,  and  very  recently  in  Louisiana.  The  spe- 
cies is  described  and  illustrated  with  figures  of  its  different  stages, 
and  an  account  is  given  of  its  habits,  life-history,  and  remedies,  to- 
gether with  brief  mention  of  its  natural  enemies.  The  remedy  consists 
in  applying  kerosene  emulsion  early  in  the  spring,  soon  after  the  eggs 
have  hatched,  repeating  it  with  the  two  following  generations  of  the 
inseet. 

The  pear  tree  Psylla  (pp.  226-230). — This  article  is  also  editorial  and 
treats  of  the  life-history,  habits,  and  structure  of  Psylla  pyricola,  a  dis- 
tinctive species  .in  the  pear  orchards  of  New  York, .  the  statements 
being  founded  mainly  on  the  observations  of  M.  V.  Slingerland,  pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  No.  44  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (B.  S.  R.,  vol. 
IV.,  p.  472).  The  illustrations  are  from  the  same  source.  Kerosene 
emulsion  is  also  found  to  be  efficient  against  this  insect. 

The  Langdon  non-swarming  device,  Frank  Benton  (pp.  230-235). — An 
illustrated  description  of  a  new  system  of  preventing  bees  from  swarm- 
ing. The  advantages  of  the  system  are  also  given  in  detail.  The 
writer  expects  that  by  constant  use  of  the  non-swarming  attachment  for 
beehives  a  strain  of  bees  may  in  time  be  developed  in  which  the 
swarming  instinct  will  be  wanting,  a  result  long  sought  for. 

Notes  on  Aphididce,  H.  Oshorn  and  F.  A.  Sirrine  (pp.  235-237). — An 
article  on  the  alternate  food  habits  of  several  species  of  plant  lice  of  the 
following  genera:  Siphonophora,  Bhopalosiphum,  HyalopteruSj  Monellia, 
CalUpterus,  Tetraneura,  Colopha,  and  Pemphigus.  Pemphigus  attenuor 
tus^  n.  sp.  is  described. 

Belvosia — a  study,  8.  W.  Williston  (pp.  238-240). — A  consideration  of 
the  validity  of  several  species  of  the  Tachinid  genus  Belvosia,  illus- 
trated with  a  plate  of  9  figures. 

Observations  on  the  holhcorm  in  Mississippi,  8.  B.  Mullen  (pp.  240- 
243). — A  somewhat  practical  article  on  the  boUworm  of  cotton,  the 
habits  and  food  plants  of  the  larva  and  moth,  the  diseases  of  the  insect, 
its  natural  enemies,  hibernation,  and  treatment.  The  writer  suggests 
the  use  of  peas  as  an  aid  to  corn  for  a  trap  crop  for  this  insect.  The 
peas  should  be  planted  with  the  cotton. 

Notes  on  Fntilia  sinuata,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Rice  (pp.  243-245). — ^Notes  on 
this  common  Homopterous  insect,  its  habits  and  its  relations  to  ants. 

The  food  plants  of  some  Jamaican  CoccidoB  (n),  T.D.  A.  CocJcerell  (pp. 
246-247). — A  list  of  Jamaican  bark  lice  arranged  according  to  their 
food  plants. 

Observations  upon  some  Hymenopterous  parasites  of  Coleoptei*a^  F.  H. 
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Chittenden  (pp.  247-251). — Notes  on  the  breeding  habits  and  host  rela- 
tions of  certain  parasitic  Hymenopterous  insects  that  affect  Coleoptera. 
Species  of  the  following  genera  are  considered;  UphialteSy  Braeon^ 
DorycteSj  CcenophaneSy  Helcon^  Cenocaslim^  MeteoruSy  EuphoruSj  Himt^ 
lotylusy  Uupelmusy  Catolaccm,  AnoxuSj  and  CephaUynomia, 

Report  on  the  Australian  insects  sent  by  Albert  Koebele  to  EUwood 
Cooper  and  B.  M.  Lelong,  D.  W.  CoquiUett  (pp.  251-254).— A  report 
made  to  the  entomologist  of  this  Department  upon  certain  beneficial 
insects  which  were  sent  from  Australia  during  1891-^82,  and  subse- 
quently  liberated  in  different  places  in  California. 

The  genns  Dendrotettix,  C.  V.  Riley  (pp.  254-256). — A  consideration 
of  a  genus  of  tree-inhabiting  locusts,  for  which  the  name  Dendrotettix, 
nov.  gen.  is  proposed.  D.  loiigipennisy  n.  sp.  is  described.  D.  quereutj 
Riley  MS.  is  considered  a  variety  of  longipennis, 

General  notes  (pp.  259-287). — Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  fol 
lowing:  An  enemy  of  the  screwworm  fly;  the  Archippus  butterfly 
eaten  by  mice;  notes  on  some  insect  pests  of  the  Fyi  Islands;  ento- 
mology at  the  Iowa  State  University;  parasites  of  animals  transmissi- 
ble to  man ;  further  illustrations  of  the  rose  slug;*  cockroach  egg  para- 
sites; the  Hymenoptera  of  Australia;  the  genus  Mirax;  an  importaot 
paper  on  butterflies;  caukerworms  in  California;  tent  caterpillars  in 
Massachusetts;  resultsof  codling-moth  legislation  in  Tasmania;  a  vine 
pest  in  Australia;  the  sugar-cane  borer  again;  the  mustard  beetle  in 
England;  new  species  and  genera  of  Rhynchophora;  westward  spread 
of  the  clover-leaf  weevil;  the  larval  habits  of  the  acalyptrate  Muscida; 
a  blood-sucking  Chironomid;  the  family  Apioceridie;  the  California 
remedy  for  the  San  Jose  scale;  introduction  of  the  long  scale  into  Cali- 
fornia; imported  scales  in  California;  the  MembracidsB  of  North  Amer- 
ica; a  new  enemy  of  the  tomato;  an  insect  enemy  of  lace  curtains; 
locusts  in  South  Africa;  North  American  species  of  Hippiscus;  on 
harvest  spiders;  and  the  zebra  «xterpillar  on  the  California  coast. 

The  hawks  and  owls  of  the  United  States,  A.  E.  Fisheb  (Divi- 
sion of  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy,  Bui.  No.  5,  pp.  210,  plates  26).-— An 
account  of  the  geographical  distribution,  food  habits,  and  life  history 
of  73  species  of  hawks  and  owls,  with  descriptions  and  tabulated 
notes  on  examination  of  stomachs.  The  bulletin  is  illustrated  witli 
26  colored  plates.  The  following  general  statements  regarding  the 
results  of  the  investigation  on  the  food  habits  of  these  birds  is  taken 
from  the  letter  of  transmittal  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Merriam: 

The  statements  herein  contained  respecting  the  food  of  the  varioas  hawks  aud 
owls  are  based  on  the  critical  examination,  by  scientific  experts,  of  the  actual  cou- 
tents  of  about  2,700  stomachs  of  these  birds,  and  consequently  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  a  truthful  showing  of  the  normal  food  of  each  species.  The  resnlt 
proves  that  a  class  of  birds  commonly  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  the  farmer,  and 
indiscriminately  destroyed  whenever  occasion  offers,  really  ranks  among  his  best 
friends,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  should  be  preserved  and  encouraged  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home.    Only  six  of  the  seventy-three  species 
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and  subspecies  of  hawks  aurt  owls  of  the  United  States  are  injurions.  Of  these,  three 
are  so  extremely  rare  they  need  hardly  be  considered,  and  another  (the  fishhawk)  is 
only  indirectly  injurions.  leaving  but  two  (the  sharp-shinned  and  Cooper  hawks) 
that  really  need  to  be  taken  into  account  as  enemies  to  agriculture.  Omitting  the 
six  species  that  feed  largely  on  poultry  and  game,  2,212  stomachs  were  examined, 
of  which  56  per  cent  contained  mice  and  other  small  mammals,  27  per  cent  iusects, 
and  only  3.5  per  cent  poultry  or  game  birds.  In  view  of  these  facts  tlie  folly  of 
offering  bounties  for  the  destruction  of  hawks  and  owls,  as  has  been  done  by  several 
States,  bocomod  apparent,  and  the  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
economic  status  of  our  common  birds  and  mammals  is  overwhelmingly  demon- 
strated* 
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Pat  extraction,  L.  Gebek  (Zeitschr.  angew.  Cliem.^  1893,  pp.  253- 
255), — Gypsum,  animal  charcoal,  and  Spanish  earth  (chalk)  were  used 
in  the  extraction  tube  to  purify  the  ether  extract.  Although  the  first 
two  gave  a  comparatively  pure  ether  extract,  they  did  not  give  con- 
cordant results,  and  in  the  case  of  charcoal  a  certain  amount  of  the 
free  fatty  acids  appeared  to  be  retained  along  with  the  coloring  matter 
and  other  impurities.  These  objections  do  not  apply  to  Spanish  earth 
properly  prepared.  Previous  to  use  the  fine  ground  earth  is  shaken 
up  in  water,  enough  sulphuric  acid  added  to  replace  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  whole  then  brought  to  dryness  and  ignited.  The  material  thus 
obtained  is  ground  until  all  of  it  will  pass  through  a  2  mm.  sieve. 

An  ordinary  extraction  tube  is  used.  The  bottom  of  this  is  pUigged 
with  a  wad  of  cotton,  on  which  is  placed  a  layer  of  Spanish  earth  3  to 
4  cm.  deep.  Then  follows  a  mixture  of  the  substance  to  be  extracted, 
with  an  equal  volume  of  the  earth,  and  finally  another  plug  of  cotton. 
The  extraction  requires  from  four  to  five  hours.  Previous  drying  of  the 
substances  <?auses  the  results  to  be  too  low.  Water  free  ether  gives 
slightly  lower  and  probably  more  correct  results  than  that  containing 
water. — ^w.  H.  b. 

Recent  researches  on  the  microdrganismB  which  fix  ifitrogen, 
Berthelot  (Gompt  rend,,  116  (1893),  pp.  842-849), — In  recent  investi- 
gations on  the  microorganisms  which  cause  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by 
humus  soil,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  isolate  definite  species  and 
to  cultivate  them  in  artificial  media.  He  has  given  special  attention  to 
bacteria  taken  from  the  soil  and  from  plants  which  contain  no  chloro- 
phyll. The  bacteria  taken  from  the  soil  were  studied  in  mixed  cultures 
or  as  isolated  species.  The  other  microorganisms  were  bacteria  found 
on  the  roots  of  legumes  (lupines)  and  pure  cultures  of  Aspergillus  niger^ 
Alternaria  tenus,  and  a  Oymnoascus,  The  cultures  of  bacteria  taken 
from  the  soil  were  made  in  different  nutritive  media,  all  of  which  were 
rich  in  hydrocarbon,  and  contained  an  amount  of  nitrogen  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  support  the  life  of  the  microbes  at  the  beginning,  but  so  small 
that  there  could  be  considerable  relative  increase  of  nitrogen  at  the  end. 
For  this  purpose  different  solutions  were  employed,  including  hnniic 
acid,  kaoUn,  tartaric  acid,  sugar,  Cohn's  solution  diluted,  a  similar 
854 
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solution  without  free  acid,  etc.  Sufficient  water  was  added  to  give  the 
mass  a  pasty  consistence.  The  cultures  were  made  in  flasks  varying 
in  size  from  one  half  to  6  liters,  and  the  nutritive  solutions  were  care- 
fully sterilized.  The  cultures  were  kept  in  glass  culture  ovens  during 
several  months  at  a  temperature  between  20°  and  25°  0.  Stoppers  of 
cotton  or  emery  were  used  in  the  flasks. 

In  case  the  flasks  used  in  such  experiments  are  tightly  closed  their 
dimensions  should  be  such  that  there  would  be  a  notable  proportion  of 
oxygen  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  but  if  the  stopper  of  wadding  is 
used,  the  gradual  renewal  of  the  interior  air  would  secure  this  condi- 
tion. The  oxidation,  however,  should  not  be  too  active.  If  the  bed  of 
the  culture  is  too  small— that  is,  if  the  relation  between  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  and  the  living  organic  matter  is  too  immediate  and  considerable — 
the  microorganisms  are  destroyed,  or,  more  strictly,  cease  to  fix  nitrogen. 

The  6-liter  flasks  gave  negative  results,  or  in  a  few  cases  losses  of  nitro- 
gen, while  the  flasks  holding  one  half  to  1  liter,  which  contained  the  same 
mixtures,  placed  in  the  same  conditions,  showed  considerable  fixation 
of  nitrogen.  This  result  tends  to  exclude  in  the  case  of  the  flasks  not 
having  the  emery  stoppers  the  hypothesis  of  a  considerable  absorption 
of  nitrogenous  compounds  derived  from  the  air.  This  hypothesis  is 
also  excluded  by  the  testimony  of  tlie  flasks  having  emery  stoppers  and 
by  the  check  experiments  made  at  the  same  time  with  sterilized  mix- 
tures containing  no  cultures,  but  submitted  to  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

The  microbes  isolated  from  the  soil  for  use  in  these  experiments  are 
described  as  follows: 

Bacillus  A:  Length  2.lAe,  width  0.6/i.  It  did  not  liquefy  gelatin,  but 
developed  on  its  surface  round  prominences,  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
with  an  Qily  appearance.  In  culture  broth  it  produced  after  12  hours 
a  general  agitation;  at  the  surface  a  thick  scum  was  formed  which  was 
precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  In  its  general  aspect  this 
microbe  appeared  to  be  identical  with  that  which  produced  fixation  of 
nitrogen  with  the  aid  of  humic  acid  in  preceding  experiments  by  the 
•author  {Compt.  rend.,  115  (1892),  p.  669;  E.  S.  E.,  vol.  IV,  p.  602). 

Bacillus  B:  Length  2.1^1,  width  0.6/:/.  In  punctures  on  gelatin  it 
rapidly  formed  a  ftinnel  and  liquefied  the  gelatin. 

Bacillus  E:  Length  3.1a,  width  0.9/i.    It  liquefied  gelatin. 

Bacillus  F:  Length  1.4//,  width  0.6//.  It  did  not  liquefy  gelatin, 
but  produced  colonies  very  flat,  dry,  and  squamose. 
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The  general  data  for  the  experiments  are  tabulated^ as  follows: 

Fixation  of  nitrogen  bji  bacteria  of  the  soil  during  three  and  one  half  fnonths. 


Kntriiiro  solution. 

Siie  of 
tlask. 

Kind  of 
stopper. 

Nitrogen. 

Kind  of  culture. 

Initial. 

FinaL 

Percent 
gained. 

Mixed  culture . . . 

ITiinilo  &cid. .....••••••.•••••..•• . 

LUert. 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0.6 

0.6 

J 

0.6 

1 

0.6 

6 

1 
0.6 

Emery 

Cotton 

Emory 

Cotton 

7.7 
88.4 

8.3 
41.3 

7.9 
34.5 
10.2 
13.8 
13.0 
^2.8 
11.0 
17.0 
10.7 

18.8 

^, 

11.0 
16.4 

12.2 
36.0 
12.7 
41.1 
19.7 
45.5 
18.6 
19.2 
14.0 
47.0 
18.0 
19.0 
18.6 

18.9 

44.0 

13.0 
16.7 

67 

Do 

do 

Do 

Huniic  acid  and  kaolin 

53 

Do 

......no.  .....  ..  ..........  .  .. 

Do 

Kaolin 

150 

Do 

do 

S2 

Bacillus  A 

Huniic  acid  and  kaolin  ....... 

80 

Do 

Cohn's  solution 

Cotton 

....do 

44 

No  culture 

do 

Bacillus  B 

do    

Do 

do 

Do 

Kaolin,  sugar,  and  huniic  acid 

Kaolin,  liumic  acid,  and  Cohn's 
solution. 

Kaolin,  suffar,  and  Cohn*8  solu- 
tion. 

Humic  acid,  kaolin,  and  Cohn's 

solution. 
do 

Cotton 

Bacillus  E 

74 

Do 

37 

Bacillus  F 

Do 

Do 

Kaolin,  sugar,  and  Cohn's  solu- 
tion. 

, 

These  experiments  indicate  that  the  soil  contains  forms  of  bacteria 
which  cause  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  in  organic  matters  suitable  for 
their  nutrition.  The  cultures  of  isolated  species  indicate  that  some 
bacteria  have  this  property  and  others  do  not. 

Portions  of  roots  of  lupine  containing  tubercles  were  crushed  in 
water,  and  cultures  were  made  with  a  few  drops  of  this  liquid  in  a 
nutritive  medium  consisting  of  humic  acid  with  Cohn's  solution.  The 
experiment  lasted  four  months,  and  showed  a  gain  of  60  per  cent  of 
nitrogen. 

The  data  obtained  in  experiments  with  Aspergillus  niger  and  Alter 
naria  tenuis  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 

Fixation  of  nitrogen  by  pure  cultures  of  Aepergillus  niger  during  one  month. 


Nitrogen. 

Kutritive  solution. 

Initial. 

^-^  l^^is' 

Cohn's  solution  and  1  gram  tartaric 

Flask  (0.6  liter)  with  cotton  stop- 
per 
do 

24.0 

24.9 

27.1 

27.1 
27.1 
27.1 

24.4 

81.8 

82.9 

87.1 
32.1 
86.6 

acid  (without  culture). 
Cohn's  solution  and  1  gram  tartaric 

28 

acid  (with  culture)." 

Do 

Watch  glass   under  bell  Jar  on 

moist  plate. 
do 

2S 

Do 

87 

Do 

do 

18 

Do 

do 

85 
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Fixation  of  mirogen  by  pure  cuUnrea  of  Altet-naria  tenuU  duHngfour  months. 


Nitrogen. 

Nutritive  solotlon. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Per  cent 
gained. 

Kftolln^  ingv  mid  Oohi^'M  VAl^ition  (withont  cnltfir^}  . , .  - , , r 

11.3 
18.1 
18.1 
18.1 
1L8 

13.0 
26.9 
27.1 
24.7 
22.4 

KaoUh,  suffar  and  Cubu's  solution  (with  culture) 

49 

Do.r...!^  ..:  .^.^!.. !  /TA "^ 

50 

Do 

3G 

A  different  solution ^ 

08 

These  tests  were  in  flasks  holding  0.6  liter,  with  cotton  stoppers.  * 

Cultures  of  a  Oymnoaacus  in  cl&y  sand  showed  fixation  of  nitrogen 
equivalent  to  36,  75,  and  143  per  cent  in  three  different  trials. 

These  experiments  show  that  there  are  quite  diverse  species  of  micro- 
organisms without  chlorophyll,  which  can  fix  nitrogen,  especially  cer- 
tain bacteria  of  the  soil. 

Itdidnotseein  possible  to  sustain  the  nutrition  of  these  organisms  with 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  and  atmospheric  moisture.  Their  nutrition  is,  however,  correlated 
with  the  destruction  of  certain  hydrocarbons,  such  as  sugar  and  tartaric 
acid,  which  furnish  nutriment  for  bacteria  and  other  microorganisms. 
At  the  same  time  that  these  organisms  fix  nitrogen  they  must  find,  in  the 
medium  where  they  grow,  proper  materials  for  their  nourishment.  It 
also  appears  necessary  that  these  materials  should  at  the  outset  con- 
tain some  nitrogenous  substances  to  give  these  inferior  organisms  the 
minimum  of  vitality  indispensable  to  the  free  absorption  of  free  nitrogen, 
but  if  these  substances  are  too  abundant  the  bacteria  will  live  prefera- 
bly at  their  expense.  The  experiment  shows  that  bacteria  flourish  bet- 
ter in  media  rich  in  combined  nitrogen  than  in  those  which  contain  but 
little  where  they  are  obliged  to  put  forth  special  efforts  to  fix  free  nitro- 
gen. Without  doubt  a  condition  of  this  kind  determined  the  limit  of 
the  absorption  of  nitrogen  by  certain  soils  in  former  observations  by 
the  author.*  In  all  these  cases  the  humus,  or,  more  exactly,  the  hydro- 
carbons which  it  contains,  will  be  exhausted  more  or  less  rapidly  under 
these  manifold  influences  if  the  necessary  organic  materials  are  not 
reproduced  by  the  growth  of  the  plants  containing  chlorophyll.  The 
organisms  fixing  nitrogen  and  those  fixing  carbon  play  complementary 
rdles.  Either  they  live  independently  of  each  other  or  they  are  associ- 
ciated  in  symbiosis.  In  any  case  the  beginning  of  the  fixation  of  nitro- 
gen is  not  in  the  plants  of  higher  order,  but  in  certain  lower  micro- 
organisms which  live  in  the  soil. — ^a.  o.  t. 

The  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  light  on  plant  respiration, 
W.  Detmer  {Ber.  deut.  hot.  Oes.,  11,  pp.  139-148). — After  stating  some 
of  the  conflicting  opinions  regarding  the  direct  influence  of  light  and 
darkness  on  the  respiration  of  plants,  the  author  gives  in  detail  the 

*  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.,  14,  b6t.  6,  p.  487. 
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results  of  forty  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  direct  sun- 
light and  diffused  light,  other  conditions  being  equal  The  parts  of 
plants  selected  for  the  experiments  were  the  corollas  of  Crepis  hiennifj 
the  petals  of  a  rose,  the  roots  of  sprouting  plants  of  Vicia  /ofto,  and 
young  sporocarps  of  Agaricus  campestris.  The  specimens  selected  were 
■free  from  chlorophyll,  in  order  that  that  should  not  exert  an  influence. 
The  plants  used  were  placed  in  aspirators  into  which  moist  air  was  con- 
ducted,, after  its  carbon  dioxide  had  been  removed.  After  passing  oyer 
the  plants  it  was  led  through  a  solution  of  baryta,  and  the  amount  of 
CO2  ascertained  by  titration. 

The  author  concludes  from  the  results  obtained  that  the  amount  of 
CO2  produced  by  a  plant  is  immediately  proportional  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  reserve  food  material  contained  in  the  plant 

The  amount  of  COg  produced  gradually  diminishes  with  the  progress 
of  the  experiment. 

In  homologous  parts  of  plants  under  similar  conditions,  the  ratio  of 
respiration  either  in  light  or  darkness  is  the  same. 

The  author  found  that  the  objects  of  his  experiments  respired  with 
practically  the  same  energy,  and  a  change  of  illumination  from  sunlight 
to  darkness  had  no  direct  influence  on  the  plant's  respiration. 

In  the  indirect  influence  the  author  found  an  undoubted  relation  be- 
tween active  assimilation  and  the  respiration  of  the  plants.  Whatever 
tended  to  increase  one  had  a  like  influence  on  the  other. 

The  author  made  numerous  observations,  two  hours  apart,  of  several 
plants  to  determine  whether  there  was  a  periodicity  of  respiration.  The 
results  obtained,  as  expressed  in  tables,  show  no  constant  variation 
and  the  author  doubts  the  existence  of  a  daily  period  of  respiration.— 
w.  H.  E. 

The  metabolic  changes  produced  in  sprouting  potato  tubers,  W. 

Detmer  {Ber.  deut.  hot  Oes.,  lly  pp.  149-153). — Experiments  were  con- 
ducts to  observe  the  changes  in  potato  tubers  when  grown  under 
various  conditions  of  light  and  moisture.    • 

Four  lots  of  tubers  were  experimented  with.  No.  I  was  grown  in  a 
dark,  dry  pasteboard  box;  No.  II  in  a  pasteboard  box  covered  with 
glass,  but  in  a  dry  chamber;  Nos.  Ill  and  IV  were  in  moist  sand,  the 
first  in  the  dark,  and  the  other  covered  by  a  glass  bell  jar.  The  tests 
were  begun  in  January  and  continued  for  four  months.  The  pieces  of 
apparatus  were  placed  in  a  north  window  of  a  room  which  was  heated 
in  winter. 

In  Nos.  II  and  IV  the  developed  sprouts  became  strong  stems.  Their 
color  was  natural  and  they  were  very  pubescent  and  well  provided  with 
leaves.  In  Nos.  I  and  III  in  the  dark  the  sprouts  attained  about  the 
same  length,  but  were  not  so  stout  and  of  course  of  a  pale  color.  In 
the  moist  sand  numerous  roots  were  developed,  while  in  the  dry 
chambers  there  were  very  few.  At  the  expiration  of  four  months  the 
tubers  and  sprouts  were  tested  for  their  total  dry  matter,  diastasei  sugar^ 
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total  nitrogen,  albuminoid  nitrogen,  and  respiration  energy.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  all  the  tubers  of  the  four  lots  were  prac- 
tically equal  in  dry  material.  At  the  end  of  four  months  the  relative 
amounts  of  dry  material  were  as  follows:  No.  I,  40.53  per  cent 5  No.  II, 
27.66  per  cent 5  No.  Ill,  23.20  per  cent;  No.  IV,  23.26  per  cent.  The 
evaporation  varied  but  little  for  the  corresponding  sets  of  experiments. 
They  all  grew  practically  an  equal  amount  of  sprouts,  all  of  which  tran- 
spired equally.  The  author  confirmed  his  previous  observations  that 
diastase  is  not  recognizable  in  unsprouted  tubers,  but  may  be  found 
without  great  difficulty  in  the  growing  ones.  The  amount  of  ferments 
was  about  the  same  in  the  first  three  lots,  while  the  last,  the  lot  grow- 
ing under  glass  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  contained  much  more  fei*ment 
than  the  others. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  ultimate  changes  wrought  in  each 
lot.  They  ate  to  be  considered  as  equal  at  the  start.  The  number  of 
tubers  in  each  case  is  ten. 

Bespiration  of  sprouHng  potatoes  in  light  and  darJcness, 


Dry  atmosphere. 


Dark.        Light. 


Moist  atmosphere. 


Dark.        Light. 


Weight  of  taben grams 

Dry  sabstance do.  - 

Sugar do.. 

Total  nitrogen do.. 

Albominoid  nitrogen do.. 

CO,  per  hour  at  2^  C mg.. 

COt  produced  for  100  grams  dry  substance do. . 


404,00 
163.70 
L15 
1.8« 
1.20 
7.18 
4.30 


550.00 
152. 10 
0.02 
1.76 
1.10 
13.15 
8.63 


645.00 
149.60 
2.36 
1.74 
0.99 
0.10 
6.08 


685.00 
159.30 
5.17 
1.84 
1.11 
16.61 
10.42 


The  author  concludes  that  light  acts  toward  germinating  potatoes  as 
does  heat.  A  high  temperature  is  the  best  for  growth,  but  a  lower  one 
for  respiration.  Accordingly,  such  a  temperature  as  decreases  the  cell 
growth  increases  the  carbonic-acid  production.  In  a  like  manner  the 
germinating  potato  tubers  are  influenced  by  a  change  in  the  light. — 
w.  H.  B. 

The  organic  substances  composing  humus,  Berthelot  and  An- 
db6  [Oompt.  rend.,  116  {1893),  pp.  666-673).— After  a  brief  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  humus  of  soils,  the  variation 
in  humus  content  of  soils  is  illustrated  by  ultimate  organic,  analyses  of 
four  soils  rich  in  humus  and  four  poor  in  humus. 

In  the  first  series  the  total  organic  matter  varied  from  32.9  to  72.3 
per  cent,  the  organic  carbon  from  19.1  to  43.5  per  cent,  and  the  nitrogen 
from  1  to  1.7  -per  cent 5  in  the  second  series  (argillaceous  sand)  the  total 
organic  matter  varied  from  1.41  to  3.25  per  cent,  carbon  from  0.82  to 
1.91  per  cent,  and  the  nitrogen  from  0.09  to  0.14  per  cent.  In  the  first 
case  the  nitrogen  varied  from  5  to  6  per  cent  of  the  total  organic  mat- 
ter, in  the  second,  2  to  3  per  cent.  In  the  plants  in  general  the  nitro- 
gen rarely  runs  as  high  as  3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  organic  mattei*. 
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The  cold-water  extract  of  the  organic  matter  of  a  sample  of  soil  con- 
taiued  very  small  amoants  of  the  organic  principles.  On  treatment 
with  cold,  dilute  solutions  of  alkalis,  however,  the  amoants  obUuned 
were  considerable.  Sixty-seven  and  one-tenth  per  cent  of  the  carbon 
originally  present  in  the  material  was  soluble  in  the  alkali  solution,  and 
of  this  27.1  per  cent  was  precipitable  by  acid.  Thirty-one  and  two- 
tenths  per  cent  of  the  carbon  was  insoluble  in  the  alkaline  solution. 
The  insoluble  residue  contained  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  the  soluble  ex- 
tract precipitable  by  acids  5.6  per  cent,  and  the  soluble  extract  not  pre- 
cipitable by  acids  9.7  per  cent.  Analysis  of  the  material  isolated  from 
the  matter  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  acid  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results:  Carbon  65.2  per  cent,  hydrogen  6.8,  nitrogen  3, 
oxygen  35,  and  ash  3.5. 

One  kilogram  of  each  of  two  soils  was  also  submitted  to  prolonged 
treatment  with  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acid  in  the  cold.  In  one 
case  the  insoluble  matter  obtained  amounted  to  25.6  grams,  and  in  the 
other  to  14  grams.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  this  residue  agree 
closely  with  those  given  above  for  matter  soluble  in  alkali,  except  that 
hydrogen  is  about  1.5  per  cent  lower.  When  treated  for  three  days 
with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  potash,  100  pai'ts  of  these  insoluble  resi- 
dues absorbed  44  and  42  parts  of  KjO,  respectively. 

The  insoluble  salt  obtained,  washed  until  the  wash  water  showed  no 
alkalinity,  had  the  following  composition: 


Per  cent. 


n. 


Carbon 

Hydrogen  . 
Nitruj;eu  .. 

K,0. 


•1.8 
6.7 
4.6 


<n.3 

4.« 


6.2 


IT 


These  results  are  confirmatory  of  those  obtained  by  the  authors  with 
artificial  humic  acid,*  and  serve  to  explain  the  absorbent  power  of  soils 
for  potash. — w.  H.  B. 

The  ammoniacal  fermentation  of  the  soil,  A.  Muntz  akd  H. 

CouDON  {Ann.  Agron.^  19  {1893)j  No.  5,  pp.  209-216).— A.  variety  of 
soils  mixed  with  organic  fertilizers  placed  either  in  sealed  vessels  srith 
a  limited  supply  of  air,  or  in  vessels  plugged  with  cotton,  which  allowed 
of  a  gradual  renewal  of  the  air,  were  experimented  on. 

Comparative  tests  were  made  with  unsterilized  soils,  with  soils  steri- 
lized at  120O  0.,  and  with  soils  sterilized  at  120°  0.  and  subsequently 
inoculated  with  soil  infusion. 

The  time  of  experiment  varied  in  different  cases  from  42  to  106  days. 
In  every  test  there  was  a  notable  amount  of  ammonia  formed  in  the 
unsterilized  or  inoculated  soils,  the  evolution  being  most  active  where 

•Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.,  24,  s^r.  6,  p.  314 ;  25,  s^r.  6,  p.  880. 
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the  air  was  renewed,  while  in  the  sterilized  soils  the  production  of  am- 
monia was  absolutely  arrested. 

It  was  found  that  a  temperature  of  fully  120^  C.  was  required  to 
bring  about  complete  sterilization,  thus  showing  the  remarkable  resist- 
ant power  of  the  organisms  to  heat. 

With  the  assistance  of  M.  Kayser,  two  distinct  species  of  Bacteriunty 
one  of  Bacillus^  and  two  of  MicrococcuSj  were  isolated  in  a  pure  state 
from  one  of  the  soils  experimented  upon.  The  microscopic  characters 
of  these  species  are  given.  Besides  these,  there  were  isolated  from  the 
same  soil  two  species  of  molds,  the  common  Muoor  racemosus  and  a 
new  species  of  Fusarium,  to  which  the  specific  name  mUntzii  is  given. 
All  of  these  organisms  produced  a  notable  evolution  of  ammonia  in 
veal  bouillon  within  ten  days,  and  with  all  except  one  (a  micrococcus) 
the  same  result  was  obtained  in  soils.  The  evolution  was  especially 
active  in  the  soils  inoculated  with  the  two  molds. 

The  results  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  formation  of 
ammonia  in  the  soil  is  the  result  exclusively  of  the  conjoint  activity  of 
numerous  lower  organisms  of  very  widely  different  characters. — w. 

H.  B. 

The  mannring  of  summer  crops  with  commercial  fertilizers, 
F.  EOVABA  (Wiener  landw.  Ztg.y  1893 j  pp.  234^  ^5).— Numerous 
experiments  by  the  author  in  Hungary  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
almost  all  cases  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  were  profitable  on 
root  crops,  whether  sugar  beets  or  other  roots  grown  for  feeding 
purposes.  Manuring  with  348  kg.  of  superphosphate  and  87  kg.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  hectare  reduced  the  purity  coefficient  from  83.6  per 
cent  on  the  unfertilized  plats  to  80.5  per  cent  on  the  fertilized  plats, 
but  the  sugar  content  remained  practically  unchanged,  being  12.78  and 
12.80  per  cent,  respectively.  The  author's  practice  is  to  apply  the 
supei^phosphate  and  to  mix  it  with  the  soil  before  the  seed  is  sown.  He 
found  that  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  applied  as  a  top  dressing  after  the 
plants  have  come  up  so  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  crust  over  the 
seed  bed. 

Numerous  experiments  on  oats  and  barley  indicated  that  these  crops 
did  not  pay  for  manuring  as  well  as  winter  grain. — j.  p.  duggar. 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  various  phosphatic  manures  on 
upland  soil,  O.  Kellnee,  Y.  Kozai,  Y.  Mori,  and  M.  Nagaoka  {Col- 
lege ofAgr.j  Tokioj  JapaUj  Bui.  No.  1J2,  Mar.j  1893,  pp.  1-J22).—Tlie  soil 
experimented  on  wa«  a  "light,  ferruginous  kind  of  loam,  rich  in  humus.^ 
It  was  placed  in  zinc  cylinders  open  at  both  ends,  60  centimeters  (23.6 
inches)  wide  and  1  meter  (39.37  inches)  long,  which  were  sunk  nearly  to 
their  top  in  a  level  field. 

The  phosphates  used  were  (1)  double  superphosphates  containing  47.8 
per  cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid,  43.7  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric 
add,  and  3.1  per  cent  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid;  (2)  precipitated  cal- 
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cium  phosphate  containing  29.4  per  cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid  and 
24.8  per  cent  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid;  (3)  Thomas  phosphate  (75 
per  cent  passed  0.25  mm.  sieve)  containing  21.8  per  cent  of  total  phospho- 
ric acid;  (4)  steamed  bone  dust  (85  per  cent  fine)  containing  21.8  per 
cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid,  3.0  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  1.3  per  ceut 
of  fat;  (5)  crude  bone  dust  (37  per  cent  fine)  containing  10.7  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  4.7  per  ceut  of  nitrogen,  and  1.9  per  cent  of  fat;  (6) 
raw  crushed  bones  (16.0  per  cent  fine)  containing  21.6  per  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  4.6  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  14.1  per  cent  of  fat;  and  (7) 
bone  ash  (93  per  cent  fine)  containing  30.5  per  cent  of  total  phosphoric 
acid,  and  4.9  per  cent  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid. 

Each  cylinder  received  a  certain  amount  of  precipitated  calcium  car- 
bonate, potassium  sulphate,  and  ammonium  sulphate  before  the  addi- 
tion of  the  phosphates.  Each  phosphate  was  applied  in  two  quantities, 
a  single  and  a  double  ration,  and  each  quantity  was  applied  to  three 
cylinders.  The  rates  of  application  were  as  follows:  Double  super- 
phosphate 44.5  and  80  pounds  per  acre;  precipit^ited  calcium  phosphate 
and  Thomas  phosphate  66.8  and  133.6;  steamed  bone  dust,  crude  bone 
dust,  and  raw  crushed  bones  53.4  and  106.8;  and  bone  ash  89.1  and  178.2 
pounds  per  acre. 

Four  crops  were  grown  in  succession — ^barley,  millet,  wheat,  and  buck- 
wheat. An  additional  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  applied  before  each 
successive  crop,  but  no  phosphate  was  added  after  the  first  application. 
The  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  assimilated  by  the  difterent  crops,  as 
well  as  the  increased  yield  of  dry  matter  due  to  the  diflTerent  phosphates, 
are  tabulated  in  full.  The  following  table,  calculated  from  these  data, 
shows  the  relative  manurial  value  of  the  phosphates  on  the  successive 
crops. 

Helative  manurial  value  of  different  phosphates. 


Firat 
crop. 


Average 
offlrBt 

and 
second 
crops. 


Average 
offlrat, 
second, 

and  third 
crops 


Averi«e 
offirs^ 
second, 

third,  and 
fourth 
cropft. 


Double  superphosphate 

Steamed  bono  dust 

Precipitated  calcium  phosphate 

Crude  bone  dust 

Cruslieil  raw  bonos 

Thomas  phosphate 

Bone  ash 


100 
79 
62 
56 
56 
55 
21 


100 
77.5 
67.5 
60 
64 
46 
24 


100 
82 
75 
108 
113 
48 


160 
81 
75 
113 
133 
48 
39 


From  these  results  the  following  conclusions  are  deduced: 
(1)  Of  aU  phosphates  applied,  the  double  superphosphate  was  the  most  effective 
in  the  heginning,  its  rate  of  consumption  by  the  first  two  crops  cultivated  in  tbe 
first  ten  montlis  not  being  surpassed  by  any  of  the  other  fertilizers.  After  that 
time,  however,  its  solubility  diminished,  probably  because  the  dibasic  compounds 
formed  after  its  application  are  gradually  converted  into  tribasic  and  polybasic  ones, 
from  which  the  phosphoric  acid  can  not  be  readily  dissolved  by  the  roots.  It  i*» 
therefore,  the  best  suited  to  crops  of  rapid  development  and  to  soils  of  medium  ft^* 
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Borptive  power  for  phosphoric  acid,  and  should  be  chiefly  applied  to  crops  culti- 
vated in  the  spriug  or  summer,  a  few  days  before  sowing  or  transplanting. 

(2)  The  precipitated  calcium  phosphate,  which  in  our  case  consisted  chiefly  of  di- 
calcium  phosphate  mixed  with  some  tricalcium  phosphate,  was  less  active  than  the 
superphosphate,  because  its  distribution  in  the  upland  soil  can  not  be  accom- 
plished to  that  extent  which  is  easily  attained  with  the  superphosphate.  The  mouo- 
calcium  phosphate,  the  principal  iugredient  of  the  latter,  dissolves  in  the  fluids 
of  the  soil,  and  is  then  precipitated,  thus  assuming  a  state  of  extremely  fine  divi- 
sion, while  the  distribution  of  the  precipitated  calcium  phosphate  depends  merely 
on  the  mechanical  process  of  mixiug.  Though  less  rapid  in  the  beginning,  the 
action  of  the  latter  phosphate  will  usually  continue  longer  than  that  of  superphos- 
phate. 

(3)  The  three  kinds  of  bone  manure — steamed  bone  dust,  crude  bone  dust,  and  raw 
crushed  bones — gave  very  remarkable  results.  The  first  crop  consumed  from  the 
steamed  bone  dust  considerably  more  than  from  the  two  raw  fertilizers,  but  the  after 
effect  of  the  unrecovered  phosphoric  acid  of  the  former  was  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  two  latter  manures.  It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  our  specimen  of 
steamed  bone  dust  had  been  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  gelatinoid  substance^  which, 
during  its  decay  in  the  soil,  assists  in  the  dissolution  of  the  phosphatio  ingredients 
of  bones,  and  accelerates  the  action  on  crops.  Had  our  steamed  bone  dust  been  in  a 
nonual  condition,  its  effect  would  have  been  certainly  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  superphosphate  on  the  first  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  great  difference 
in  the  assimilability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  crude  bone  dust  and  the  raw  crushed 
bones.  These  two  manures  had  a  good  effect  on  the  first  two  crops,  but  after  hav- 
ing undergone  decomposition  in  the  soil  for  one  year,  their  solubility  increased  so 
enormously  that  the  third  crop  consumed  from  them  more  than  even  the  superphos- 
phate yielded  to  the  first  crop.  This  observation  is  of  great  practical  importance. 
It  goes  to  show  that  in  countries  with  a  warm  climate  and  with  copious  rain,  as  in 
Japan,  bone  manures  are  most  valuable  even  in  quite  a  raw  state,  and  that  by  early 
application  or  by  a  preparatory  fermentation  in  the  compost  bed  their  manurial 
value  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  raised  to  that  of  the  superphosphate.  During  our 
experiments  on  the  college  farm  we  have  had  frequent  opportunity  of  proving  that 
bone  dust  has  a  specially  good  efi'ect  on  cereals  sown  in  autumn,  not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  its  phosphatic  ingredients,  but  also  to  its  content  of  nitrogen.  The  presence 
of  fat  does  not  deteriorate  its  value,  but  seems  rather  to  secure  a  better  after  effect, 
as  in  our  experiments  the  raw  crushed  bones  with  14.07  per  cent  fat  yielded  more 
phosphoric  acid  to  the  third  and  fourth  crops  than  the  crude  bone  dust  with  only 
1.33per  cent  fat. 

(4)  The  Thomas  phosphate  displayed  with  regard  to  the  first  crop,  as  well  as  to 
the  three  subsequent  ones,  approximately  half  the  effect  of  the  superphosphate.  The 
excellent  after  effect  attributed  to  this  fertilizer  by  P.  Wagner  has  not  been  up  to 
the  present  perceptible  in  our  experiments,  in  spite  of  the  richness  of  our  soil  in 
humus  and  the  copious  rainfall. 

(5)  Bone  ash  was,  as  we  had  anticipated,  a  very  insoluble  manure,  acting  but  slowly 
on  the  first  two  crops, but  of  increased  efficacy  in  course  of  time.  It  should  always 
be  converted  into  superphosphate  before  its  application. 

W.  H.  B. 

The  results  of  ezperiments  with  oats  in  the  years  1889-*92, 

G.  LiEBSCHBB  {Landbotey  1893 j  pp.  27 1-J27J2).— The  results  of  experi- 
ments with  20  varieties  of  oats  are  summarized.  The  experiments 
were  made  by  farmers  in  different  localities.  The  author  concludes 
that  the  difference  in  the  productiveness  of  the  best  varieties  of 
oats  is  not  so  considerable  as  is  generally  believed^  but  that  this  dif- 
1033— Uo.  10 6 
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ference  is  sufficient  to  enga^^e  the  farmer's  attention.  His  results  indicate 
that  the  adaptability  of  different  varieties  for  certain  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  is  generally  overestimated.  He  considers  any  sach 
adaptability  which  may  exist  due  largely  to  the  different  quantities  of 
water  needed  by  different  varieties. 

Experiments  in  mixing  varieties  indicated  that  for  rye  and  wheat  it 
is  advisable,  where  the  wintering  of  the  new  and  productive  varieties 
is  not  safe,  to  mix  these  with  the  hardy  native  sorts.  For  oats  the  mix- 
ing of  varieties  was  not  advantageous. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  is  not  influenced  by  the  variety  of  oats,  but  that  varying  seasons 
exercise  an  influence  in  this  matter.  Oats  are  richer  in  protein  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  a  warm,  dry  year  than  in  a  cold,  wet  year. 

The  author  suggests  that  since  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  phosphoric 
acid  exerts  an  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  grain,  the  analysis 
of  the  grain  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  richness  of  the  soil— 

J.  F.  DUOaAR. 

The  repression  of  ootato  rot  by  treatment  with  copper  prepa- 
J^ationSjG.LiEBSOHER  (Beut  landtc.  Presse^  1893jNo.  36jpp.  385,38^).-- 
The  author  conducted  experiments  through  three  seasons  to  test  the 
value  of  copper  preparations  for  the  preventive  treatment  of  potato  rot- 
On  June  28, 1890,  he  sprayed  a  part  of  the  crop  with  a  IJ  per  cent 
solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  at  the  rate  of  30  gallons  yer  acre.  Four 
weeks  later  he  again  sprayed  the  plats,  using  a  2  per  oent  solution,  at 
the  rate  of  50  gallons  per  acre.  Notwithstanding  this  treatment,  there 
was  some  disease  on  all  the  early  sorts,  while  upon  the  late  ones  the 
disease  did  not  appear,  even  when  not  sprayed.  He  considered  the  first 
spraying  was  made  too  late,  and  consequently  the  second  was  useless. 
In  1891  three  plats  of  about  one  third  acre  each  were  planted  with  a 
variety  supposed  to  be  very  susceptible  to  rot.  The  first  plat  was  un- 
treated, the  second  received  a  dusting  with  copper  steatite,  and  the 
third  was  sprayed  three  times  with  a  IJ  per  cent  solution  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  at  the  rate  of  about  30  gallons  per  acre.  Late  in  the  sea^o 
all  three  plats  were  attacked,  and  at  the  beginning  of  August  all  the 
potato  vines  were  wilted.  The  treated  vines  remained  green  longer 
than  the  untreated  ones,  those  receiving  the  copper  steatite  for  about 
a  day;  those  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  from  three  to  fourteen 
days.  The  crop  from  all  three  plats  was  as  follows:  Untreated,  32 
bushels  per  acre;  copper  steatite,  42.7  bushels;  and  Bordeaux  mixture, 
48.1  bushels.  In  some  instances  the  disease  was  so  bad  that  a  yield 
scarcely  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  seed  was  obtained.  The  author 
thinks  the  cost  of  the  treatment  was  justified  by  the  increased  yield. 

In  1892  the  experiment  of  the  previous  years  was  repeated  on  a  plat 
of  about  li  acres,  divided  into  three  parts.  One  was  untreated,  an- 
other was  dusted  three  times  with  copper  steatite,  and  the  last  sprayed 
three  times  with  Bordoiux  mixture,  at  about  the  same  rate  per  acreas 
in  the  previous  years.    Fourteen  varieties  of  potatoes  were  planted^  and 
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the  season  being  a  very  dry  one  the  disease  was  at  no  time  severe. 
About  the  end  of  August  the  effect  of  the  copper  upon  each  of  the  14 
varieties  was  plainly  seen.  The  injurious  effect  on  the  plants,  the  author 
claims,  could  be  readily  seen,  and  the  yield  was  correspondingly 
reduced.  The  season  was  a  favorable  one  and  the  harvest  large.  Tak- 
ing the  yield  from  the  untreated  plats  as  100,  the  total  crop  from  the 
plats  treatM  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  copper  steatite  was  80  and 
69,  respectively ;  or  the  loss  caused  by  che  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  was 
20  per  cent,  and  by  the  copper  steatite  31  per  cent.  Instead  of  the  usual 
gain  attributed  to  the  use  of  copper  comi>ounds  there  was  here  a  very 
serious  loss. 

The  author  thinks  the  use  of  copper  compounds  may  be  of  value  in 
a  wet  season  when  the  potato-rot  fungus  is  developing  and  spreading 
rapidly,  but  in  a  dry  season  their  repeated  application  will  positively 
injure  the  crop  more  than  the  fungus;  in  other  words,  he  considers  the 
use  of  the  compounds  during  a  dry  season  as  injurious  to  the  potato 
plant. — w.  H.  E. 

The  destruction  of  caterpillars  on  cabbages,  J.  Dufoub  (Chron. 
Agr.  Cant.  Vaud,  1893y  No,  5,  jpp.  196^  197). — Among  numerous  insecti- 
cides tried,  the  best  for  destroying  caterpillars  on  the  cabbage  were  soft 
soap  and  pyrethrum  and  liver  of  sulphur  and  soft  soap.  The  last  is 
made  by  dissolving  300  grams  of  soap  and  50  grams  of  liver  of  sulphur 
in  10  liters  of  water.  The  cabbage  must  be  repeatedly  sprayed,  as  new 
caterpillars  are  hatched  each  day.  On  account  of  its  corrosive  action 
it  is  not  possible  to  employ  this  insecticide  on  tender  plants  or  on  the 
grape  in  bloom,  but  on  the  cabbage  its  effect  is  entirely  satisfactory. — 

J.  p.  DUGGAB. 

The  nun  {Liparis  mondclia),  H.  Badoux  (Chron.  Agr.  Cant  Vaudj 
1893j  No.  4,  pp.  143-153). — An  account  of  the  ravages  of  this  insect  on 
the  spruce  and  pine  forests  of  Europe,  with  the  methods  of  combating 
the  pest.— J.  p.  DUGGAB. 

The  digestibility  of  twigs  and  brushwood,  A.  GIjntheb,  A. 
Heinemann,  J.  B.  Lindsay,  and  F.  Lehmann  (Journ.  Landw.,41  {1893) j 
pp.  65-83). — ^Beech  twigs,  poplar  twigs,  and  acacia  twigs  were  fed  to 
sheep  in  order  to  detennine  the  digestibility  of  these  materials.  The 
beech  twigs  consisted  partly  of  old  material,  while  the  acacia  twigs  were 
young.  The  young  poplar  twigs  covered  with  leaves  were  cut  in  July, 
and  had  a  maximum  diameter  of  1  cm.  at  the  larger  end.  The  dry 
substance  of  the  three  feeding  stuffs  had  the  following  composition: 

Analytes  of  the  dry  matter  of  txoiga. 


Beech  twigs  < 
Poplar  twlgd, 
Aoeoi*  twigs 


CrncTe 
protein. 


Percent. 
4.6£ 
7.81 
11.25 


Grade 
fat 


Percent 
1.85 


1.00 


Cmde 
cellulose. 


Per  cent. 
45.55 
39.80 
30.00 


Kltro- 
gen-free 
extract. 


Percent, 
44.85 
45.25 
40.71 
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In  each  case  the  digestibility  of  hay  was  first  determined,  then  the 
digestibility  of  a  mixture  of  hay  and  bean  meal,  and  finally  the  twigs 
were  added  to  this  mixtare.  The  digestion  period  consisted  of  seven 
days  and  was  preceded  by  a  preliminary  period  of  the  same  length. 
The  following  digestion  coefficients  were  obtained  for  the  three  sub- 
stances under  trial: 

Digestion  eoefflcients  far  twigs. 


Crude 
protein. 


Crtidefiit. 


Crad« 


Xitio- 


oelluloTO.    ^'^ 


Be^ch  twifft  . 
Poplar  twij;8. 
AcaciA  twif^ti 


Percent. 
16.2 
38.8 
56.8 


Per  cent. 
9.0 
39.0 
22.7 


Percent. 
7.0 
27.5 
2L4 


Percent 
16.4 
5L3 
47.4 


One  hundred  pounds  of  the  water-free  substance  contained  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  of  digestible  matter: 

Digestible  material  in  the  dry  matter  of  ttvigs. 


Crude 
protein. 


Fat 


Cmde 
oellnloee. 


Nitro. 
gemfree 
ex^act. 


Beech  twigs . 
Poplar  twigs 
Acacia  twi^s 


Percent. 
0.76 
3.03 
6.28 


Percent. 
0.17 
1.81 
0.43 


Percent. 
8.13 
10.93 
7.70 


Percent 
7.38 
28.21 
2114 


The  authors  conclude  that  the  difference  in  the  digestibility  of  these 
three  substances  is  due  rather  to  the  age  at  which  the  material  was  har- 
vested than  to  the  plant  itself.  The  younger  the  twigs  the  higher  their 
digestibility,  and  they  attain  their  maximum  digestibility  when  cov- 
ered with  leaves,  since  the  leaves  are  more  easily  digested  than  the 

stems. — J.  F.  DUGGAB. 

Craonnais  swine,  J.  Bizb  (Ohron,  Agr.  Cant  Vaud,  1893,  No.  5, 
pp.  175-184). — The  author  found  in  breeding  together  brother  and  sister 
of  the  Yorkshire  breed  and  comparing  the  weight  of  the  progeny  with 
that  of  the  offspring  of  parents  not  related,  that  in  two  years  the 
inbreeding  resulted  in  a  loss  of  61.6  pounds  of  live  weight  per  head  by 
the  time  the  pigs  had  attained  the  age  of  12  months. 

In  his  endeavors  to  improve  the  hogs  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud  the 
author  secured  the  French  breed  Craonnais  and  compared  it  with  the 
pure  Yorkshire  and  with  the  Craonnais- Yorkshire  cross.  He  found 
the  Craonnais  larger  than  the  Yorkshire  and  the  cross,  and  requiring 
eighteen  or  twenty  months  for  maturity.  The  cross  was  completely 
developed  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  months,  afforded  a  finer  and  more  com- 
pact flesh  than  the  Craonnais  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  waste  in 
slaughtering.  The  cross  was  quiet  in  disposition  and  better  suited  to 
confinement. 
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The  following  figures  give  the  weights  of  three  pigs  of  the  same  age 
fed  together: 


Ajre. 

Craon- 
nais. 

York- 
shire. 

CroM. 

Months. 
6 

Pound*. 
116.6 
226.6 
316.8 
435.6 

Pounds. 

94.6 

151.8 

246.4 

343.2 

Pounds. 
108.4 
182.6 
277.2 
876.2 

9 

12 

15 

The  pure  Craonuais  was  fed  until  22  months  old,  when  he  weighed 
685  i)ound8  gross,  and  netted  692  pounds. — j.  F.  duggar. 

The  effect  on  the  progeny  of  adding  neutral  calcimn  phosphate 
to  the  normal  ration  of  the  pregnant  mother,  L.  Gaffenberger 
{Journ,  Landw.,  41  (1893),  pp.  57-64). — ^The  young  rabbits  of  two  litters 
from  the  same  parents  were  analyzed.  During  one  period  of  pregnancy 
the  mother  had  received  in  addition  to  the  ration  of  oats,  gi*een  stuff,  and 
hay,  a  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  the  food.  During 
another  period  of  pregnancy  this  mineral  food  was  omitted.  The  average 
weight  of  the  young  rabbits  and  the  percentage  of  ash,  lime,  and 
phosphoric  acid  were  less  when  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  fed. — j.  p. 

DUGGAR. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  tetanus,  E.  Boux  and  L.  Yaillard 
(Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur^  7  (1893)^  pp.  65-140). — ^A  review  of  the  work 
previously  published  on  this  subject  precedes  an  account  of  the  re- 
searches of  the  writers. 

The  authors'  method  of  rendering  an  animal  immune  against  tetanus 
is  as  follows:  The  tetanic  cultures  are  made  on  peptonized  bouillon, 
aged  four  to  five  weeks.  These  cultures,  after  filtration,  furnish  a  clear 
liquid,  which  is  a  tetanic  poison  of  great  strength,  since  -^^  of  a  cubic 
centimeter  kills  a  mouse.  This,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  loses  in 
large  part  its  objectionable  qualities,  and  constitutes  the  vaccine  liquid 
which  is  not  caustic.  The  animal  is  inoculated  with  increasing  doses 
at  intervals  of  several  days.  This  method  of  procedure  is  rapid  and 
convenient,  and  succeeds  equally  well  with  the  Guinea  pig,  the  horse, 
the  sheep,  and  the  cow.  The  more  subject  the  animal  may  be  to  teta- 
nus, the  longer  the  period  during  which  the  vaccination  is  continued. 

The  serum  from  animals  so  treated  possesses  an  antitoxic  property. 
For  measuring  this  antitoxic  activity  of  the  serum,  the  authors  follow 
the  method  proposed  by  Behring.  Its  activity  is  represented  by  the 
weight  of  mice  which  one  cubic  centimeter  of  serum  will  render 
immune  against  an  inoculation  with  the  same  amount  of  tetanic 
poison.  When  the  serum  is  dried  it  may  be  kept  indefinitely  without 
losing  its  efl&c^acy. 

The  immunity  of  animals  inoculated  with  the  vaccine  liquid  above 
mentioned,  and  afterwards  with  the  pure  poison,  exists  for  a  long  time. 
For  example,  at  the  end  of  two  years  rabbits  were  still  proof  against 
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inoculations  of  poison  which  proved  fatal  to  rabbits  which  had  not 
been  treated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authors  found,  contrary  to  the  exjperience  of 
Behring  and  Kitasato,  that  the  immunity  conveyed  by  the  serum  is  not 
durable,  but  diminishes  rapidly,  and  is  lost  in  about  fifty  days. 

The  milk  of  vaccinated  animals  was  found  to  be  strongly  antitoxic 
and  conducted  itself  like  the  serum. 

When  the  i>oison  and  the  antitoxine  were  injected  almost  simolta- 
neously  into  the  same  kind  of  tissue,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
the  poison  diffused  more  rapidly  and  induced  tetanus  limited  to  the 
region  where  it  was  introduced.  When  the  serum  is  injected  before 
the  poison,  it  prevents  tetanus.  Poison  injected  into  the  paw  of  a  small 
animal  was  not  so  quickly  fatal  as  when  the  same  dose  was  introduced 
under  the  skin.  The  longer  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  injec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  inducing  tetanus  and  the  remedial  inoculation, 
the  larger  must  be  the  doses  of  serum  employed.  After  a  certain  time, 
varying  with  the  animal,  prevention  is  impossible.  It  is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  therapeutic  iigection  from  time  to  time  until  the  contraction 
disappears. 

The  authors'  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  pronounced  tetanus 
embraced  49  mice,  62  Guinea  pigs,  11  rabbits,  and  4  sheep.  Of  these, 
43  animals  were  used  as  tests,  and  after  infection  were  not  treated;  39 
died  and  4  recovered*  Of  the  83  infected  animals  treated;  73  died  and 
10  recovered. 

A  review  of  the  recorded  cases  of  the  treatment  of  tetanus  in  man  by 
means  of  inoculation  shows  that  results  have  not  been  favorable.  Since 
large  doses  of  serum  will  not  cure  tetanus  and  since  small  doses  will 
prevent  it,  the  authors  suggest  that  the  physician  might  use  preventive 
treatment  when  called  to  attend  an  injury  which  might  be  expected  to 
run  into  tetanus. — J.  F.  duggab. 

Bactariological  researches  concerning  suppuration,  A.  Luoet 
{Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur ,  7  (1893) j  pp.  324-330).— Thi»  is  a  preliminary  notice 
in  which  the  author  describes  the  organisms  found  in  pus.  All  of 
these  observations  were  made  on  milch  cows.  After  separating  the 
organisms  which  he  considers  accidental,  the  author  enumerates  five 
organisms  which  he  considers  as  the  true  pyogenic  microbes.  He 
proposes  for  these  the  following  names:  Streptocooous  pyogenes  bovis^ 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  bovisj  Bacillus  pyogenes  bovis^  Ba^llus  liquefor 
dens  pyogenes  boviSj  and  Bacillus  crassus  pyogenes  bovis. 

Of  these  th"fe  most  common  is  Streptococcus  pyogenes  bovis^  next 
Baoillu^s  pyogenes  bovis  and  Bacillus  liquef oldens  pyogenes. 

Streptococcus  pyogenes  bovis  is  not  harmful  when  iigected  into  Guinea 
pigs  and  rabbits  subcutaneously,  or  as  intraperitoneal  injections.  In- 
tra-vfeinous  injections  proved  harmless  for  the  rabbit. 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  bovis  was  equally  harmless  with  rabbits  and 
Guinea  pigs,  whacever  the  mode  of  inoculation. 
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Baeillus pyogenes  hovis  showed  a  variable  virulence;  in  one  ca^e  it 
quickly  produced  death  when  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  Guinea 
pig,  while  in  other  cases  it  was  without  effect. 

BaciUm  liquefctciens pyogenes  bovis  when  intra- veinously  injected  into 
the  rabbit  caused  large  abscesses,  which,  however,  did  not  open  spon- 
taneously. 

Bacillus  crassus  pyojenes  bovis  was  not  harmful  for  rabbits,  but 
caused  the  death  of  Guinea  pigs  in  36  or  48  hours  after  intra-peritoueal 
injection. — ^j.  F.  duggab. 

Comparison  between  the  specific  gravity  test  of  must  and  anal- 
ysis of  wine,  G.  Eby  {Ohro7i.  Agr.  Oant.  Vaud,  1893,  N^o.  5, pp.  203, 
204), — ^llie  Oechsle  specific  gravity  test  for  must  was  compared  with 
aoalyses  of  wine  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  first  method  iii 
measuring  the  alcohol  of  wine.  In  two  series  of  experiments,  extend- 
ing through  eight  years,  the  difference  between  the  theoretical  amount 
of  alcohol  and  the  amount  found  by  analysis  was  extremely  small. 
The  average  figures  showed,  in  the  first  experiment,  by  the  gravity  test 
9.6  per  cent,  by  analysis  9.8  per  cent;  in  the  second  experiment,  by  the 
gravity  test  lOA  i>er  cent^  by  analysis  10.2  per  cent.^J.  F.  duggab. 
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The  determination  of  phosphoric  aoid  (Sur  le  dosage  de  Vadde  phuphortqMe)^  A. 
VlLLi^RS  and  F.  Bono.—Compt,  rend,,  116  {1803),  No.  18,  pp,  989-993, 

A  vegetable nuclein  (Sur  une  nticUine  rt'gMaU),  P.  Petit. — CompU  rend,,  116  (189S), 
No,  18,  pp,  905-997. 

The  influence  of  antiseptics  on  milk.  Action  of  boric  aoid  on  peptic  digestion 
{Uinfiuence  dc9  antisepiiques  sur  le  lait,  Jclion  de  Vacide  bonque  eur  la  digestion  pep- 
tique),J,  Jkan.— i?er.  intem.  Falsi/,,  6  (180S),  No,  8,  pp,  1S9,  140, 

The  passage  of  solutions  of  casein  through  porcelain  {Becherche9  sur  le  passafs 
des  solutions  de  oas4ine  d  tracers  la  poroelaine),  L.  HuGOUXRNQ.^Jfm.  Chim,  ei  P^yt-t 
28  (189S),  sir,  6,  Apr,,  pp.  528-537, 

A  new  modification  of  Sozhlet's  extractor  (JH  una  nuova  modificazione  alt 
appareochio  estrattore  di  Soxhlet),  L.  Carcaxo. — Staz,  sper.  agr.  lial,,  S4,  No,  S,  pp. 
234,  235, 

Mechanical  ^ter  {Meckanisohes  Filter).— Wochenschr.  Central  Fer,  SUbenswsk.  M., 
1803,  No.  15,  p,  219, 

Air  bath  with  constant  temperature  and  air  circulation  (Luftbadmitconstanitr 
Temperatur  und  Lufi-Circulation),  "M.  KAKiUMR,—Zeitschr,angcw,Chem,,1893,Hefl9> 
pp.  209,  270, 

Plants  accompanying  the  pines  in  northern  Germany  {Begleitpflanxender  Kief er 
in  Norddeutschland),  F.  HocK.— ^cr.  deut.  hot,  Ges.,  11,  Heft  3,  p,242. 

A  study  of  pollen  tubes  of  Oymnosperms  (Zur  Lehre  von  dem  PoUensehlauehe  der 
Gymnospermen,  PL  ii),  W.  Belajkff.— ficr.  deut.  hot,  Ges.,  If,  Heft  3,  p,19G, 

Concerning  the  organization  of  yeast  cells  ( Veher  die  (h'ganisation  der  ffefesd- 
len),  G.  H1KROXYMU8.— Be)-,  deut,  hot,  Ges,,  11,  Heft.  2,  p.  176. 

Concerning  the  cause  of  cell- wall  striation  in  the  endodermis  of  roots  ( Peb^ 
die  Ursache  der  Zellhautwellung  in  der  Endodermis  der  Wurzeln),  A.  Rimbach.— ^• 
dent.  hot.  Ges.,  11,  Heft  2,  p.  94. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  oil  and  resin  ducts  ( Ueher  den  Ort  der  Oel-  hesw.  Harl9- 
hildung  hei  den  schizogetien  Secrethehaltern),  A.  Tschirch. — Ber.  deut.  hot,  Ges,,  11,  ffffl 
3,  p.  201, 

The  appearance  of  sieve  plates  in  the  tracheary  system  of  Leguminosse  {P^ 
Auftreten  von  Siehliipfeln  im  trachealen  Sysienie  der  Leguminosen),  B.  JOnsson.— iJo^ 
Centralhl..  53,  No.  11,  p,  346. 

The  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  light  on  plant  respiration  (Der  Direct-  v"^ 
Indirect-Einflussdes  LiMesauf  die  Pflanzenathmung),  W,  Drtmer. — Ber,  deut.  hot.  Ges-t 
11,  Heft  2,  p.  139. 

Transpiration  in  herbaceous  grafts  {De  la  transpiration  dans  la  greffe  kerhack)^  ^* 
Daniel.— Cornp*.  rend,,  116  (1893),  No,  15,  pp.  763-765, 

The  exchanges  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  between  plants  and  the  atmos- 
phere (Sur  les  Changes  d^acide  oarhonique  et  d'oxyghie  entre  plantes  et  Vatmospkire),  TH. 
SciilOsino,  Jr,— Ann.  Inst,  Pasteur,  7  (1893),  No,  1,  pp,  28-40;  aUo,  dmpi.  rend,,  U^ 
(1892),  No.  16,  pp.  881  and  1017. 
870 
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Contribntioii  to  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  the  assimilation  of  oarbonio 
aoid  by  plants  having  chlorophyll  (Contribution  d  V6tude  des ph6nomhies  cUiriMquea 
de  rastimilaiion  de  Vadde  carbonique  par  les  plantes  d  chlorophylle),  A.  Bach. — Compt, 
rend.,  116  (189S),  No,  SO,  pp.  1145-1148. . 

Influence  of  the  pressure  of  gas  on  the  development  of  plants  (Influence  de 
la  preesUm  dee  gasi  eur  le  dSceloppement  dee  v6g4taux),  P.  Jaccard. — Compt.  rend.,  116 
{189S\  No.  16,  pp.  8S0-8SS. 

CapiUarity  and  sap  flow  (Capillar itdt  und  Saftaicigen),  J.  Boehm.— ^er.  dent, 
hot.  Gee.,  11,  Heft  3,  p.  tOS. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  metabolic  changes  produced  by 
the  sprouting  of  potato  tubers  (Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  den  Stoffwecheels  keimendcr 
Kartoffelknollen),  W.  Detmkr.— Ber.  deut,  hot.  Gee.,  11,  Erft  2,  p.  149. 

The  transfer  of  starch  in  potato  tubers  which  have  sprouted  (Sur  la  migra- 
tion de  la  ficule  de  pomme  de  ierre  dans  lee  tuberculee  d  repousses),  A.  Girard. — Compt. 
rend.,  116  (189S),  No.  SO,  pp.  1148-1157. 

Physiological  studies  on  potato  tubers  (Eeoherches  physiologiques  eur  lee  tuber- 
culee de  la  pomme  de  ierre),  A.  Prunet. — Rev.  g4n^rale  bot.,  5  (1893),  pp.  49-64;  aba.  in 
Boi.  Centralbl.,  54,  Noe.  6  and  6,  pp.  174, 175. 

Concerning  color  reactions  ( Ueber  Chromatophilie),  E.  Zacii  arias. — Bcr,  deut.  bot. 
Gee.,  11,  Heft  S,  p.  188. 

The  gonloscope,  an  apparatus  for  the  estimation  of  the  angle  of  divergence 
(Dm  Gonioekop,  ein  Apparat  zur  Beatimmung  der  Divergenzmnkel),  K.  Schumann. — 
Ber.  deut.  bot.  Gee.,  11,  Heft  3,  p.  £48. 

On  the  true  theory  of  waterspouts  and  tornadoes,  with  special  reference  to 
that  at  La^nrence,  Massachusetts.  (Sur  la  vraie  th^orie  dee  trombee  et  tornados  d 
propoe  de  celui  de  Lawrence,  Maeeachusette),  H.  Fayk.— Campt.  rend.,  116  (1893),  No. 
11,  pp.  543-648. 

Influence  of  climate  on  the  formation  and  composition  of  soils  ( Ueber  den 
Einfluee  dee  Klimae  auf  die  Bildung  und  Zueammenseizung  des  Bodens),  E.  W.  Hii/- 
OARD.— For«cJi.  Geb.  agr.  Fhysik,  16  (1893),  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  89-172,  fig.  1. 

Effect  of  drouth  on  the  crops  of  the  year  (Effete  de  la  e4cheresse  eur  lee  cultures 
de  Vannef),  Chambrelent.— Comi)^.  rend.,  116  (1893),  No.  16,  pp.  776-779. 

On  the  amount  of  water  in  arable  soil  after  a  prolonged  drouth  (Sur  les  quan- 
tity d'eau  eont^muee  dans  la  ierre  arable  apres  une  s^cheresse  prolongie),  Demonssy  and 
DUMONT.— Compt  rend.,  116  (1893),  No.  19,  pp.  1078-1080. 

Determination  of  the  water  in  soils,  in  which  different  crops  have  been 
grcwn,  after  a  period  of  extreme  drouth  (Determination  de  Veau  contenue  done  la 
ierre,  portant  divereee  ricoltee,  aprh  une  piriode  de  grande  sicheresse),  Reiset. — Compt. 
rend.,  116  (1893),  No.  tl,  pp.  1177-1179. 

Influence  of  the  depth  of  the  soil  on  its  water  content  (  Untersuchungen  Uber 
den  Einfluse  der  Mdchtigkeit  dee  Bodens  auf  de-ssen  Feuchiigkeitsverhdltnisse),  £. 
WOLhSY. —Forech.  Geb.  agr.  Fhysik,  16  (1893),  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  1-14. 

On  the  organic  substances  in  humus  (Sur  les  ma  tier  es  organiques  constitutires  du 
sol  vSg^ial),  Berthelot  and  Andr^.— Camp/,  rend.,  116  (1893),  No.  13,  pp.  666-672. 

Culture  of  the  soil  and  nitrification  (Le  trevail  de  la  ietre  et  la  nitrification),  P. 
P.  Deh^rain.— C<wi»p/.  rend.,  116  (1893),  No.  20,  pp.  1091-1097. 

A  contribution  to  the  nitrogen  question  (Beitrag  zur  Sticksiofffrage),  Lieb- 
SCHER. — Jaum.  Landw.,  41,  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  139-199,  and  Deut.  landw.  Fresse,  1893,  No. 
39,  pp.  419, 420. 

Fertiliser  experiments  on  hemp  (Esperienze  culturali  sulla  concimazione  della 
canapa),  A.  Pasqualini  and  A.  Sintoni. — Ann.  staz.  agr.  ForU,lS91,  No.  20, pp.  161- 
194;  abe.  in  Staz.  sper.  agr.  Ital.,  24,  No.  2,  pp.  170-180. 

Lathyrus  sylvestris,  its  culture  and  manuring  (Lathyrua  eiheatrie,  ihr  Bau  und 
ihit  Erndkrung),  H.  Linql.— Der  Landbote,  1893,  No.  25,  pp.  263-266. 
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Bfaisa  ma  «  forage  plant  (DerMai»aU  Fatterpflange),  Sakblulrio.— TTieaer  Umdw. 
Ztg.,  1893,  No.  SO,  pp.  t50,  gdi. 

Gzperlmenta  with  varietieB  of  potatoes  {Karloffelanhauver$u<^  in  H«TaUii\ 
Carl  Sommbr.— TTtener  landw.  Ztg.,  189S,  No.  t9,pp.  X4i-U8. 

Ezperiments  with  varletiea  of  potatoes  {Ei^'ienoes  sur  quelque$  tariiUi  it 
pomme$  do  ierre),  Zacharrwicz. — Ann.  Agron.,  19  {189S),  No.  4,  pp.  190-196. 

Improvement  of  potato  culture  in  France  {Amolioraiion  do  la  oulture  do  lapommt 
do  iorro  indnotrielle  otfourraghro  m  Franoo),  k.  Qirabd. — Compt.  rend.,  116  {189S),  N9. 
It,  pp.  661-653. 

The  e£fect  of  wilting  the  seed  on  the  yield  of  potatoes  (Einfluoo  deo  Anwolkm 
dor  SaatknoUen  auf  den  Ertrag  der  Kartoffeln),  E.  Wollny.— For«ck.  Gob.  agr.  r^ifsik, 
16  (1893),  Heft  1  and  t,  pp.  42-57. 

The  employment  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  sugar  beets  (Zwr  Anwendung  dee  CWi- 
ialpetoro  fUr  Zuokerriihen),  A.  Stift. —  Wochensohr.  Central  Vor.  f.  Eubensnck.  Ind., 
1S93,  No.  15,  p.  2S0. 

Experiments  in  manuring  wheat  {Rieultati  delle  eoperienze  di  condmanone  iel 
frumento),  A.  Pasquauni  and  A.  Sintoni. — Ann.  9taz.  agr.  ForU,  1891,  No.20,pp.S7- 
159:  abt.  in  Staz.  eper.  agr.  Ital.,  S4,  No.  £,  pp.  152-170. 

Experiments  in  the  culture  of  red  olover  in  rotation  with  'wheat  (Eoperienu 
oulla  coltivazione  del  tr\foglio  praiense  oonsociato  al  frumento),  A.  Pasquauni  and  A. 
Sintoni. — Ann.  staz.  agr.  ForU,  1891,  No.  20,  pp.  49-87;  abs.  in  Staz.  eper.  agr.  Ital.,  U, 
No.  2,  pp.  141-152. 

The  treatment  of  vines  injured  by  frost  (Behandlung  der  vom  Frost  besck&digtes 
Jteben).—Schweiz.  landw.  Zeitsch.,  1893,  ffeft  20,  p.  327. 

On  the  oopper  found  in  different  parts  of  the  grapevine  {Del  ravM  okepnb  dv- 
varsi  nolle  differenti  parti  della  vite),  F.  Sbstini.— ^kur.  sper.  agr.  Ital.,  24,  No.  2, pp- 
115-132. 

The  emission  of  a  sweet  liquid  by  the  green  parts  of  the  orange  (Sur  VMssio^ 
di'un  liquido  sucrS  par  les  parties  vertes  do  V  or  anger),  E.  Guinibr.— Coiiip<.  rend.,  116 
(1893),  No.  18,  pp.  1001, 1002. 

Manuring  the  orchard  (Di^ngung  der  ObstbSnme),  C.  ISLBBiANN.—  Wiener  landw.  Ztg., 
No.  36,  p.  298. 

Deforestation  and  the  public  health  (Le  deboisement  et  Vhygihne  pubUqwi)*  J* 
Jbannel.— Compi.  rend.,  116  (1893),  No.  12,  p.  659.  - 

The  drying  up  of  streams  and  the  reforestation  of  the  mountains  (8nr  VexUno- 
tion  des  torrents  et  le  reboisetnent  des  montagnes),  P.  Demontzbt. — Compt,  rend.,  116 
(1893),  No.  15,  pp.  738-741. 

The  hardness  of  the  seed  coat  of  gorse  seed  (Die  Hartsokaligkelt  der  Samen  dm 
Stechginsters,  TJlex  europceus  L.),  F.  F.  Bruynino,  jr.— Joum.  Landw.,  41,  He/tl»^ 
2,  pp.  86-94. 

British  hawkweed,  E.  F.  and  W.  E.  LiNTON.-^oum.  Botany,  31,  p.  145. 

Investigations  on  the  influence  of  parasitic  fungi  on  their  host  plants  ( Uniet' 
euchungen  iiber  den  Einfluss  parasitischer  Pilze  auf  ihre  Ndhrpflanzen),  J.  H.  Wakkbr." 
Pringsheims  Jdkrb.  \viss.  Bot.,  24,  pp.  4199-548;  ahs.  in  Bot.  Centralbl.,  54,  Nos.  SandS, 
pp.  184,  185. 

Phoma  betas,  a  new  parasitic  fungus  on  the  sugar  beet  ( Ueb^  Pkoma  heto, 
einen  neuen  parasitischen  Pilz,  weloher  die  Zuokerriibe  zerst&rt),  Frank. — Der  Landbott, 
1893,  No.  35, pp.  360-362.    Also  in  Zeitsch.  RUbenzuck.  Ind.,  December,  1892, 

The  cause  and  prevention  of  potato  rot  ( Ursache  und  Beseiiigung  der  Karlofd' 
kKanlcheit).—Der  Landbote,  No.  34,  pp.  348, 349. 

The  repression  of  the  potato  rot  by  treatment  with  copper  preparationB 
(Zur  Frage  der  BekUmpfen  der  Kartofelkranhheiten  durch  Kupferpr Spar  ate),  LH^ 
8CHKR.—Deui.  landw.  Presse,  1893,  No.  36,  pp.  385,  386. 

Concerning  the  action  of  copper  preparations  on  grapevines  (  Ueber  die  Wvr- 
kung  der  Kupferprdparate  a%if  W^nreben),  C.  Rumm. — Ber.  deui,  bot.  Oes,,  11,  Hrftt, 
p.  79. 
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Borne  new  speoies  of  gall  mites  {Ueher  neue  GdllmUhen),  A.  Nalepa. — Bot  Cen- 
tralbL,  SS,  No.  11,  p.  342, 

Xbcperiments  on  the  habits  and  prevention  of  frit-flies  ( Versuche  Uher  Lehena- 
weite  und  Vertilgung  der  Friifliegen,  OscinU  frit  und  OadnU  pusilla),  BrOmmer. — Deut. 
landw,  Presse,  1893,  No.  36,  p,  379. 

On  the  method  of  combating  Oryllotalpa  vulgaris  (Intomoal  modo  di  comhattere 
la  Qryllotalpa  vulgari$,  Latr.),  G.  Del  Guekcic— 5<az.  tper,  agr.  Ital.,  S4,  No.  3,  pp. 
2S7-233. 

A  means  of  protecting  beets  and  young  plants  against  the  attacks  of  wire- 
worms  and  other  lar V8B  {Sar  un  moyen  de  pr^erver  Us  plantea  de  hetteraves,  ainH  que 
lesjeunes  vigHaux  ^oonomiques  ou  tPomement,  oontre  le$  attaques  des  ver$  giis  (Chenillei 
iPAgrotU)  et  d'autree  larves  dHnsectes),  A.  LABOULBfeNE.— Cowij)*.  rend.,  116  {1893),  No. 
13,  pp.  702-704. 

The  use  of  inaectioides  against  an  insect  enemy  of  the  vine  {DeeirucHon  du  ver 
dela  vigne).^Chron.  Agr.  Cant.  Vaud,  1893,  No.  3,  pp.  95-140. 

Investigations  to  establish  the  basis  for  a  new  method  of  detecting  adultera- 
tions in  butter  {Reclierches  pour  itablir  lee  haeee  d^une  nouvelle  miihode  deetin^e  d  recon- 
naitre  la  faUifioaixon  dee  hemrea  par  U  margarine  employee  eeule  ou  en  melange  aveo  d'au- 
tree  matih'es  graesee  d^ongine  v^4tale  ou  animale),  A.  Houzeau. — Compt.  rend.,  116 
(1893),  No.  18,  pp.  952-956. 

Results  obtained  from  mixtures  of  butter  and  other  fats,  with  a  new  method 
of  detecting  the  adulteration  of  butter  {Risultate  ohienue  eur  lee  melanges  de  beurree 
ei  de  matihree  graeeee  divereee,  par  Vemploi  de  la  nouvelle  miihode  destin^^  d  reoonnaUre  la 
faUification  dee  beurree),  A,  Houzeau.— -Cowip*.  rend.,  116  (1893),  No.  20,  pp.  1100-1103. 

Methods  of  analysis  of  flour  (Mithodee  pratiquee  d'analyees  deefarinee),  L^ait- 
j>niR.—Rev.  intern.  Faleif.,  6  (1893),  No.  8,  pp.  133-136. 

The  use  as  food  for  animals  of  the  by-products  of  absinthe  manufacture  (De 
V utilization  pour  V alimentation  du  b4tail  dee  rdeidue  provenant  dee  fdbriquee  d^abeinthe), 
C.  CORNBVIN.— -4»ii.  Agron.,  19  (1893),  No.  6,  pp.  236-248. 

Investigations  on  the  use  of  leaves  as  food  for  animals  (Reckerohee  eur  Vemploi 
des  feuillee  d*arbree  dans  Valimentation  du  b4tail),  A.  Ch.  Girard. — Compt.  rend.,  116 
(1893),  No.  18,  pp.  1010-1013. 

The  mechanism  of  coagulation  (Sur  le  m4oanisme  de  la  coagulation),  E.  Du- 
CLAUX.— Jwn.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  (1893),  No.  l,pp.  67-62. 

The  products  of  the  action  of  the  different  muscles  of  the  living  animal  and 
the  anaerobic  life  of  the  tissues  (Sur  lee  produite  du  fondionnement  du  muscle  s6par4 
de  VHre  vivani  ei  eur  la  vie  anaerobic  dee  tissue),  A.  Gautier  and  L.  Landi. — Ann.  Chim, 
et  Phys.,  28  (1893),  s4r.  6,  Jan.,  pp.  28-70. 

Experimental  researches  on  the  pathogenic  property  of  ensiled  beet  diffusion 
residue,  and  means  of  lessening  the  same  (Becherchee  exp4rimentale8  sur  lepouvoir 
paikoghke  dee  pulpes  de  beiteravee  ensilies  et  lee  moyene  de  Vamoindrir),  S.  Arloing.— 
Ann.  Agron.,  19  (1893),  No.  3,  pp.  113-149,  Jigs.  4. 

Bacteriological  researches  on  suppuration  of  cattle  (Becherchee  bactiriologiquee 
sur  la  suppuraiiofi  chez  lee  animaux  de  Veephce  bovine),  A.  Lucet. — Ann.  Inet.  Paeteur,  7 
(1893),  No.  4,  pp.  325-330. 

Charbon  bacteria  in  the  mud  from  the  bottom  of  a  well  (Baciiriee  oharbonneueee 
dane  la  vase  dufond  d^unpuits),  Diatroptoff. — Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur  7  (1893),  No.  3,  pp. 
286,287. 

The  phosphates  of  milk  (Sur  lee  phosphates  du  laii),  M.  Duclauz.— wiimt.  Inst. 
Paeteur  7  (1893),  No.  1,  pp.  2-17. 

The  microbes  and  the  fatty  matters  in  cream  and  cheese  (Les  microbes  et  la 
matiere  grasse),!^.  Duclaux.— Jnn.  Inst.  Pasteur  7  (1893), No.  4, pp.  306-324. 

Experiments  with  cultivated  yeasts  in  wine-making  (Essaie  aveo  lee  levuree 
cultiv4e9  em  1892),  E.  Chuard.— CAroii.  Agr.  Cant.  Vaud,  1893,  No.  6,  pp.  198-203. 
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Georgia  Station.— Mr.  Gustav©  Speth,  horticulturist  of  the  station,  died  April  2, 
1893,  aged  54  years.  The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Wlirteraberg,  Germany.  Hugh 
N.  Starnes  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  During  two  weeks  in  March  tiie 
station  dairymen  assisted  in  conducting  a  dairy  school  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
at  Atiieus.    The  apparatus  of  the  station  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

Idaho  Station. — Three  substations  have  been  organized,  as  follows :  No.  1,  Grange- 
ville,  Idaho  County,  John  Norwood,  experimentalist,  and  W.  E.  Russel,  farmer;  No. 2, 
Idaho  Falls,  Bingham  County,  W.  F.  Cash,  experimentalist,  George  Armstrong, 
farmer;  No. 3,  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  T.  T.  Rutledge,  experimentalist,  O.  F.  Per- 
sons, farmer.  Field  work  with  grain,  grasses,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  hu 
been  begun  at  these  substations.  At  Nampa  an  orchard  is  being  planted  and  exper- 
iments with  sugar  beets  will  be  conducted.  The  station  at  Idaho  Falls  is  in  the 
arid  region,  where  irrigation  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  crops.  Experiments 
with  reference  to  the  practicability  of  carrying  on  dairying  in  this  region  will  be 
made  at  this  substation.    R.  Milliken  has  resigned  the  directorship  of  the  station. 

University  of  Minnesota. — The  biennial  report  of  the  board  of  regents  for  the 
years  1891  and  1892  contains  the  following  description  of  the  dairy  building  recently 
erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $17,600 : 

"The  dairy  building  is  of  a  commodious  size,  built  of  brick  in  a  thoroughly  snb- 
stantial  manner  after  the  most  modern  plans,  with  a  complete  equipment,  includ- 
ing apparatus  for  experiments,  handling  of  milk,  and  butter  and  cheese-making,  m 
well  as  machinery  and  outfit  necessary  for  giving  thorough  and  complete  instruction 
to  students  in  the  agricultural  department  in  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  dairy 
work. 

"The  building  is  two  stories  high,  thoroughly  plumbed,  and  provided  with  cold- 
storage  rooms.  There  are  four  office  rooms  above  and  one  large  room  for  general 
purposes.  It  is  heated  with  steam  throughout,  supplied  from  a  40-hor8e-power 
boiler.  The  steam  separator  is  driven  by  a  small  engine;  on  the  main  floor  are  two 
rooms  each  42  by  30  feet,  both  well  lighted  and  ventilat-ed  and  fully  equipped  for  hat- 
ter and  cheese-making.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water.  The 
lecture  room  is  large  and  arranged  so  that  animals  may  be  taken  before  students  of 
the  agricultural  school  for  illustration  in  stock-raising.'' 

The  number  of  students  in  the  school  of  agriculture  has  increased  firom  38  in  1888 
to  135  in  1892.    The  total  number  of  students  in  the  university  is  now  about  1,500. 

Nebraska  Station. — Work  on  chinch-bug  diseases  has  been  undertaken  by  L. 
Br aner,  entomolojist  of  the  station.  F.  S.  Billings,  investigator  of  animal  disease^; 
and  F.  W.  Taylor,  horticulturist,  have  resigned. 

New  Jersey  Stations.— At  a  meeting  of  the  governing  board  of  the  State  station, 
held  April  20, 1893,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  A.  W.  Duryee;  sec- 
retary, W.  R.  Ward;  treasurer,  I.  S.  Upson;  and  director  of  the  station,  E.B.Voor- 
hees. 

New  York  State  Station.— C.  E.  Hunn,  assistant  horticulturist,  is  no  longer  i 
member  of  the  station  staff. 

Ohio  Station.— Tlie  State  legislature  has  appropriated  $9,500  to  this  station  for 
1893,  to  be  expended  for  the  following  purposes :  Live  stock,  including  the  founda- 
tion of  a  few  herds  of  pure-bred  cattle  and  sheep,  $4^350;  implements,  farming 
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machinery,  and  farm  supplies,  $2,250;  special  work  in  entomology,  $400;  substation 
for  field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  $1,000;  pr^oration  for  main  building,  $1,000; 
and  expenses  of  board  of  control,  $500.  A  large  orchard  is  being  planted.  Ten 
miles  of  tile>  drain  have  been  put  in,  and  as  much  more  will  be  laid  during  the  coming 
season.    The  erection  of  the  main  building  will  not  be  undertaken  until  next  year. 

Pennsylvania  Coi.legk.— The  State  legislature,  with  only  two  dissenting  votes, 
has  passed  an  act  appropriating  $90,720  for  the  benefit  of  the  college  during  the  next 
two  years,  including  $30,000  for  a  new  building  for  the  departments  of  engineering, 
and  $32,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  departments  of  mining,  electrical  and  civil 
engineering,  chemistry,  and  agriculture. 

Utah  Collkgb. — F.  B.  Linfield,  formerly  foreman  of  the  farm  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural  College,  and  afterwards  connected  with  the  traveling  dairy  of  Ontario,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  aniuial  husbandry  at  the  Utah  College.  He  will  have 
most  of  his  time  to  devote  to  investigations  in  dairying. 

Vermont  College  and  Station. — W.  W.  Cooke  has  resigned  the  position  of  di- 
rector of  the  station  and  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  college,  to  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1.     He  has  been  director  of  the  station  since  its  organization  in  1886. 

Washington  College.— The  board  of  regents  recently  appointed  is  constituted 
as  follows:  Charles  R.  Conner,  president,  Spokane;  T. R.Tannatt,  vice-president, 
Farmington;  J.  W.  Steams,  treasurer,  Tekoa;  H.  T.  Blandford,  Wallawalla;  E.  S. 
Ingraham,  Seattle. 

Spain. — BuUetiu  No.  2  of  the  Agronomic  Station  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
High  School  at  Madrid,  Spain,  contains  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  year  1892,  by  the 
director,  Josd  Hurtado  do  Mendoza,  including  analyses  of  soils,  fertilizers,  etc. ;  field 
experiments  with  wheat,  barley,  chick-pea  {Ctc€r  arietinum),  and  Viciafciba;  and  pot 
and  box  experiments  with  different  crops. 

Botanical  Laboratory,  Hamburg. — A  pamphlet  has  been  recently  issued  con- 
taining the  following  papers  by  Dr.  O.  Burchard,  originally  published  in  English 
journals:  Characteristics  of  the  American  red  clover  in  the  field;  Red  clovers  irom 
various  States  of  North  America;  Germination  of  grass  seeds  without  integuments; 
and  Temperature  in  germinating  experiments. 

On  the  liberation  of  nitrogen  during  putrefaction,  H.  B.  Gibson  {Amer, 
Chem.  Journ.f  15  {tS9S)y  No.  1^  pp.  12-18), — Lean  beef  and  blood  serum  were  allowed 
to  putrify  in  glass  bell-jars  varying  in  size  from  1  to  2  liters.  The  several  portions, 
not  exceeding  1  gram  in  weight,  were  placed  in  small  watch  glasses  arranged  on  metal 
stands.  They  were  each  moistened  with  distilled  water  at  the  rate  of  from  2  to  6 
0.  c.  of  water  per  gram  of  substance.  Putrefaction  was  induced  in  one  set  by  adding 
a  drop  of  very  dilute  emulsion  of  putrid  meat,  and  in  another  by  the  addition  of  a 
couple  of  drops  of  dilute  soil  infusion.  The  temperature  varied  from  6*^  or  8^  to  25^^ 
C,  and  often  changes  of  12^  to  15^  occurred  within  twenty-four  hours.  Air  washed 
by  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  caustic  soda  and  sulphuric  acid  was  passed  through 
the  jars,  as  a  rule  every  day,  at  the  rate  of  about  4  bubbles  per  second,  the  average 
daily  quantity  thus  admitted  to  each  jar  beiug  approximately  equal  to  twice  its 
capacity.  In  one  series  the  ammonia  evolved  in  the  jars  was  absorbed  in  dilute  sul- 
phurio  acid.  In  a  second  series  the  air  was  drawn  through  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  absorb  indol,  skatol,  etc.,  as  well  as  ammonia.  The  experiments  lasted  from 
eighty-two  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  days,  and  the  loss  of  nitrogen  was  deter- 
mined by  the  ^'difference''  method.  Tests  were  made  for  nitrates  with  negative  re- 
sults.   The  results  are  thus  summarized  by  the  author : 

''  (1)  Liberation  of  nitrogeu  may  take  place  during  the  process  of  putrefaction. 

"(2)  In  the  experiments  reported  the  liberation  of  nitrogen  has  been  dependent  on 
the  inoculation,  and  certain  microorganisms  (found  in  the  putrid  tlesh)  seem  inca- 
pable of  carrying  on  this  process  in  any  marked  degree,  while  others  (found  in  the 
soil  infiision)  have  caused  a  marked  loss  of  nitrogen. 

''  (3)  The  microorganisms  have  produced  liberation  of  nitrogen  independent  of  the 
prooeM  of  nitrification/' 
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The  influence  of  the  moon  on  rainfall  (^oiewce,  Vol.  XX,  Ko.SlSjp.SlO.)— 
From  recent  contributions  to  this  subject  by  Mansfield  Merriman,  Ph.  D.  of  Lehi^ 
University,  Pennsylvania,  and  Profc  H.  A.  Hazon,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  it  appean 
that  the  widespread  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  tho  weather  probably  hw 
some  foundation  in  fact,  particularly  as  regards  the  effect  on  the  occurrence  of  thon- 
derstorms  and  the  dispersion  of  clouds  under  the  influence  of  the  full  moon.  Proil 
Merriman  has  tabulated  the  rainfall  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  during  1881-'90. 
**  The  amount  of  rainfall  in  each  year  was  obtained  for  the  new  moon  and  for  each  of 
the  three  days  preceding  and  following,  and  also  for  the  other  quarters."  He  arrives 
at  the  conclusions  that  the  rainfall  is  liable  to  increase  after  the  new  moon;  that  tite 
full  moon  is  generally  followed  by  a  decrease  in  rainfall;  that  the  wettest  period  in 
the  lunar  mouth  is  near  and  before  the  new  moon,  and  that  the  dryest  period  is  near 
and  before  the  first  quarter. 

Prof.  Hazen  briefly  reviews  the  foreign  work  on  this  subject,  stating  that  the  re- 
sults have  been  largely  of  a  negative  character,  except  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
slight  influence  of  the  moon,  or  perhaps  the  tide,  on  thunderstorms,  and  that  the 
full  moon  appears  to  have  the  power  to  disperse  clouds.  He  also  refers  to  researches 
at  Kew  Haven.  Connecticut,  from  1873-'80,  which  show  that  there  was  "nearly  a 
half  more  rain  just  before  and  after  new  moon  than  full  moon."  He  computes  the 
data  for  rainfall  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  fifteen  years,  1871-85,  and 
Tfor  the  ten  years,  1882-'91.  "In  the  first  period  of  fifteen  years  there  is  a  preponder- 
ance of  rain  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon.  In  the  second  period  for  the  three  daysabont 
each  phase  the  result  is  similar  to  that  of  Prof.  Merriman,  though  the  difference  of 
2  inches  between  new  and  full  moon  is  very  slight.  When  we  take  the  five  day« 
about  each  phase,  however,  we  see  that  the  new  moon  has  13.5  inches  more  rain  than 
the  full."  The  observation  of  Prof.  Hazen  confirms  the  general  belief  that  the  iiiii 
moon  has  the  power  of  driving  away  clouds. 

Burnt  earth  in  seed  germination.— A  writer  in  Garden  and  Forest,  voL  vi^  p. 
115,  recommends  the  use  of  burnt  earth  for  slow-germinating  seeds.  Clayey  soil  is 
burned  in  a  stove  or  furnace  to  a  red  heat,  thus  ridding  it  of  the  causes  of  fermenta- 
tion and  sourness.  Seed  pans  filled  with  such  soil  may  be  kept  moist  indefinitely 
without  fear  of  injury. 

Delphinium  a8  an  insecticide.— In  Revue  Hoi-ticole,  65  (1893),  No.  7,  p.  146,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  experiments  by  Laboulb^ne  which  indicate  that  a  decoction  of  M- 
phinium  plants  may  be  used  as  an  insecticide  for  the  beet  noctuid. 

Arbor  Day  for  France. — In  an  extract  from  a  memoir  by  J.  Jennnel  on  Defor- 
estation and  public  hygiene  {Le  dihoisemeni  et  Vhygibne puhlique)  published  in  Comptt* 
rendus,  116  (1893),  p.  659,  the  desirability  of  organizing  a  movement  to  establish  an 
institution  analogous  to  the  American  Arbor  Day  is  strongly  urged,  on  the  groaad 
that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  deforestation  and  to  hasten  the  refor- 
estation of  the  mountain  regions  of  France. 

Recent  articles  by  station  workers.— The  following  list  of  titles  of  articles 
by  station  and  Department  workers  is  taken  from  the  current  volume  (vi)  of  Garden 
and  Forest:  Impotency  of  grape  pollen,  S.  A.  Beach,  p.  199  j  Climatic  influence  of  for 
ests,  B.  E.  Femow,  p.  147;  A  serious  filbert  disease,  B.D.  Halstedj  p.  134 ;.  Fertilis- 
ing orchards,  I.  P.  Roberts,  p.  71;  Bird  notes  for  horticulturists,  W.  B.  Barron 
p.  58;  Hygienic  significance  of  forest  air  and  forest  soil,  B.  E.  Femow,  p.  34;  Wbydo 
some  promising  varieties  failf  L.  H.  Bailey,  p.  2;  Diseases  of  Gloxinias,  £.  G.Lod^ 
man,  p.  9;  Phosphate  for  fruit,  G.  C.  Caldwell,  p.  121;  Relation  of  yield  of  potatoes 
to  weight  of  tubers  planted,  C.  S.  Plumb,  p.  127;  Are  varieties  of  orchard  fruits  rufl- 
niug  outf  L.  H.  Bailey,  p.  87;  Club  roots  of  turnips,  B.  D.  Halsted,  p.  78;  Preven- 
tion of  apple  scab,  8.  A.  Beach,  p.  58. 

An  article  by  G.  F.  Atkinson  on  the  biology  of  the  organism  causing  tubercles  on 
roots  of  the  Leguminosm  is  begun  in  Bot.  Gazette,  vol.  xvni,  p.  157. 

Free  nitrogen  assimilation  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  Torrejf  Bulletin,  vol.  XXi 
p.  148,  byH.W.Conn. 
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USTOF  PHBUCATIONS  OF  THE  CNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

APRIL,  1893. 


Division  of  CHKinsTRT: 

Bulletin  No.  37,  December,  1892.— Record  of  Exporitnents  with  Sorgham  in  1892. 
Division  of  Entomology: 

Bulletin  No.  28,  October,  1892. — The  More  Destructive  Locusts  of  America  North 
of  Mexico. 
Division  of  Forkstry: 

Circular  No.  10. — Suggestions  to  the  Lnmbermeu  of  the  United  States  in  Behalf 
of  More  Rational  Forest  Management. 
Division  of  Statistics: 

Report  No.  103  (new  series),  April,  1893. — Condition  of  Winter  Grain ;  Notes  Con- 
cemiDg  Wheat  from  Reports  of  State  Agents  and  County  Correspondents; 
Condition  of  Farm  Animals;  European  Crop  Report  for  Marcli,  1893;  Freight 
Rates  of  Transportation  Companies. 
Report  No.  6,  (miscellaneous   series)  January,    1893. — Rice:   Its  Cultivation, 
Production,  and  Distribution  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries,  with 
.   a  chapter  on  the  Rice  Soils  of  South  Carolina. 
Weather  Bureau: 

Bulletin  No.  8.— Report  on  the  Climatology  of  the  Cotton  Plant. 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  January,  1893. 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  February,  1893. 


LIST  OF  STATION  PUBUCATIONS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

APRIL,  1893. 


Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Agricultural  and  Meciianical 
College  of  Alabama: 

Bulletin  No.  41,  December,  1892. — Soine  Diseases  of  Cotton. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Arizona: 

Bulletin  No.  7,  February,  1893.— Cafiaijfre. 

Bulletin  No.  8,  March,  1893.— Cattle  Feeding. 
Agricultural  Experimknt  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois: 

Bulletin  No.  24,  February,  1893.— Variations  in  Milk. 

Bulletin  No.  25,  April,  1893.— Field  Experiments  with  Corn,  1892. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Indiana: 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 

Bulletin  No.  43,  March,  1893. — Field  Experiments  with  Corn;  The  Sugar  Beet  in 
Indiana. 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations: 

Bulletin  No.  21,  February,  1893.— Report  of  Results  for  1892,  at  Calhoun. 
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Maryland  Agruhtltural  Expkriment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  17,  Juno,  1892. — Strawberries  and  Seed  Potatoes. 

Bulletin  No.  18,  October,  1892.— Sweet  Potatoes. 
MAssACUiTSF-rrs  Statk  Agriciltural  Expkrimknt  Station: 

Tenth  Annual  Report,  1892. 
Uatch  Exi'kriment  Station  ok  tub  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Collsgb: 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 

Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  51,  March,  1893. 

Bulletin  No.  21,  April,  1893. — Report  on  Fruits. 
Experiment  Station  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College: 

Bulletin  No.  90,  February,  1893.— Ve^rotable  Tests. 

Bulletin  No.  91,  Ftiliruary,  1893.— Two  Plants  for  Sandy  Land— Spurry  {SperguU 
arven8U)y  Flat  Pea  (Lathyru9  silcestris). 

Bulletin  No. 92,  March,  1893.— Small  Fruit  Notes;  Spraying. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ok  the  University  of  Minnrsota: 

Bulletin  No.  26,  January,  1893. — Digestion  Experiments  with  Cows  and  Pigs. 

Bulletin  No.  27,  February,  1893.  —The  Composition  of  Fodders,  Wheat,  and  Milled 
Products;  The  Composition  of  Dairy  Products;  Sugar  Beets. 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  50,  March,  1893.— The  Bud  Moth. 

Bulletin  No.  51,  April,  1893.— Four  New  Types  of  Fruits. 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  88,  January,  1893. — Fertilizer  Analyses  and  the  Fertilizer  Control. 

Bulletin  No.  886,  February,  1893.— Fertilizer  Analyses  and  the  Fertilizer  Control. 

Bulletin  No.  88c,  March,  1893. — Fertilizer  Analyses  and  the  Fertilizer  Control. 

Bulletin  No.  88rf,  March,  1893. — Meteorological  Summary  for  North  Carolina,  Jan- 
uary, 1893. 

Bulletin  No.  896,  March,  1893.— Meteorological  Summary  for  North  Carolina,  Feb- 
ruary, 1893. 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  46,  December,  1892. — Underground  Insect  Destroyers  of  the  Wheat 
Plant. 
Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  24,  March,  1893.— Potatoes ;  Roots. 

Bulletin  No.  25,  April,  1893. — Codling  Moth  and  Hop  Louse;  Gophers  and  Moles. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  22,  January,  1893. — ^Tests  of  Dairy  Apparatus. 
Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  22,  February,  1893.— Strawberries. 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  25,  December,  1892. — Texas  Soils ;  A  Study  of  Chomioal  Composition. 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA- 
DEPARTMENT  OF  Agriculture: 

Bulletin  No.  18,  February,  1893.— Ladoga  Wheat. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  87,  March,  1893. — Remedies  for  Coumion  Plant  and  Insect  Foes. 

Bulletin  No.  88,  April,  1893.— The  Making  of  Cheoso. 
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Vol.  IV.  June,  1803.  No.  1  1 


For  the  past  ten  years  a  series  of  experiments  in  potato  culture  lias 
been  carried  on  in  France  under  direction  of  M.  Ainie  Girard,*  wbicli 
has  attracted  increasing  attention  and  given  promise  of  wide  results. 
These  experiments  are  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  the  methods 
used  and  the  results  obtained,  bat  especially  because  they  illustrate 
and  enforce  certain  general  principles  which  should  control  the  man- 
agement of  field  experiments.  M.  Girard  was  first  of  all  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  average  yield  of  potatoes  in  France  was 
far  below  that  of  Germany.  A  little  study  soon  convinced  him  that 
this  difference  was  not  due  to  any  inferiority  in  the  soil  and  climate  of 
France,  but  rather  to  the  careful  methods  of  culture  wbich  prevailed  in 
Gennany.  Recognizing  the  great  economic  importance  of  the  potato 
crop,  he  saw  that  it  was  worth  while  to  bestow  a  large  amount  of  time 
and  energy  on  an  attempt  to  find  methods  of  culture  especially  adapted 
to  Frjtnce.  The  improvement  of  this  crop  seemed  to  him  an  object 
worthy  to  engage  his  best  scientific  and  practical  thought.  Under  this 
impulse  M.  Girard  set  himself  patiently  to  work  in  his  laboratory  and 
garden  to  study  the  potato  plant  and  the  requirements  for  its  success- 
ful culture.  He  made  chemical  studies  with  special  reference  to  the 
starch  content  of  the  tubers,  he  observed  the  habits  of  growth  of  the 
plant,  he  tested  numerous  varieties,  he  tried  different  systems  of  cult- 
ure and  manuring.  All  details  of  work  were  carefully  planned  and 
scrutinized.  As  far  as  practicable,  -uncertain  conditions  were  elimi- 
nated at  this  stage  of  the  investigation.  The  work  was  done  on  a  com- 
paratively small  scale  so  as  to  be  under  the  direct  observation  and  con- 
trol of  the  investigator.  It  was  only  after  five  years  spent  in  this 
careful  and  elaborate  research  that  M.  Girard  ventured  to  put  his  re- 


•  Compt.  rend.  108(1889),  pp.  412-415,  525-527,  602-604;  110  (1890),  pp.  176-179; 
111,  (1890),  pp.  795-797,  957-960;  116  (1893),  pp.  a->l-653;  Ann.  Agron.,  1889,  pp.  327- 
333;  1890,  p.  241 ;  1891,  pp.  136-139;  Ann.  Sci.  Agron.,  1892,  pp.  250-301 ;  Bui.  Soc.  Nat. 
AgT.j  1889  and  1890;  Rechorcltes  8ur  ia  culture  de  la  poiuine  de  terre  indnstrielle  et 
fourragfere,  Paris,  1889,  pp.  139. 
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suits  into  systematic  form  and  to  invite  the  coiSperation  of  potato  grow- 
ers in  testing  tbeir  practical  application.  At  first  he  very  wisely  cou- 
fined  this  coiiperative  work  within  a  very  small  circle  of  exx)eriment»8. 
Even  then  he  encountered  the  difficulty  common  to  such  efforts.  Some 
of  the  experimenters  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  exactly  follow 
his  directions.  Their  results  as  compared  with  those  obtained  by  the 
more  obedient  and  faithful  workers  were  so  much  poorer  as  to  afford  a 
very  impressive  object  lesson  of  the  importance  of  attention  to  details 
in  high  farming.  Encouraged  by  the  general  outcome  of  this  first  sea- 
son of  cooperative  work,  M.  Girard  has  gone  on  gradually  increasing 
the  number  of  experiments  and  the  size  of  the  experimental  plats  until, 
in  1892,  some  six  hundred  growers  in  different  parts  of  France  under- 
took experiments  under  his  direction.  In  some  cases  the  experimental 
fields  covered  more  than  100  acres.  The  results,  in  general,  have  shown 
that  even  in  relatively  unfavorable  seasons  it  is  possible  by  carefiil 
methods  of  culture  to  raise  the  average  yield  of  x>otatoes  in  France 
from  150  to  500  bushels  per  acre,  and  at  the  same  time  to  materially 
increase  the  starch  content  of  the  tubers. 

The  general  features  of  the  system  adopted  by  M.  Girard  are  the 
choice  of  a  soil  of  good  quality,  a  deeply- worked  seed  bed,  a  complete 
fertilizer  with  constituents  carefully  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  soil, 
planting  at  a  favorable  time  in  rows  with  regular  spacing,  the  use  of 
whole  seed  tubers  of  average  size  from  plants  which  had  a  vigorona 
growth  of  tops,  cultivation  which  keeps  the  growing  tubers  constanfly 
covered,  preventive  treatment  for  fungous  diseases,  and  harvesting  after 
all  the  foliage  has  withered.  JRichter's  Imperator  is  the  variety  found 
to  be  best  adapted  for  general  use  in  France,  having  a  high  starch  con- 
tent and  giving  large  yields  under  careful  culture. 

While  M.  Girard  has  recently  devoted  much  attention  to  directing 
exxiperative  experiments,  he  has  not  given  up  scientific  investigations 
on  the  i>otato  plant,  but  is  still  seeking  to  discover  ways  for  improving 
his  methods  of  culture,  based  on  experiments  and  observations  in  tbe 
laboratory  and  plant  house.  The  details  of  his  work,  as  given  in  the 
jmblications  cited,  are  well  worth  the  study  of  experimenters  and 
farmers,  but  aside  from  any  practical  adaptation  of  the  methods  and 
results  of  this  investigation  to  potato  culture  in  this  country,  the  lessons 
to  be  derived  from  it  should  be  an  inspiration  to  good  work  in  field 
experimenting.  A  careful  choice  of  a  sufficiently  important  subject  of 
research,  wise  and  patient  work  in  private  until  definite  results  are 
obtained,  a  matured  plan  for  cooperative  experiments,  restriction  of 
the  cooperative  work  within  limits  which  make  competent  supervision 
practicable,  gradual  extension  of  cooperation  until  the  needs  of  differ- 
ent localities  are  met,  the  continuation  of  scientific  research  to  improve 
methods  already  founU  to  be  practically  useful — these  are  the  things 
for  which  we  commend  M.  Girard  and  which  we  urge  upon  the  attention 
of  those  who  make  and  those  who  criticise  field  experiments. 
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The  text  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record  is 
completed  with  the  present  number.  A  classified  table  of  contents 
and  a  full  index  to  this  volume  will  be  issued  as  usual,  and  will  consti- 
tute the  twelfth  number  of  the  volume.  The  list  of  abstracts  includes 
296  bulletins  and  25  annual  reports  of  the  stations,  71  publications  of  this 
Department,  and  190  foreign  articles.  The  space  devoted  to  the  titles 
of  articles  in  foreign  publications  has  been  materially  increased  and,  in 
general,  wider  scope  has  been  given  to  the  review  of  foreign  literature. 
Original  articles  by  eminent  specialists  in  different  li)ies  has  been  a 
new  feature  in  this  volume,  which  it  is  hoped  to  continue  hereafter. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Office  during  the  past  year  in  es- 
tablishing relations  with  the  foreign  stations.  A  considerable  number 
of  their  reports  are  now  regularly  received  and  information  regarding 
their  work  is  cheerfully  given  through  correspondence.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  growing  desire  for  cooperation  in  receiving  and  utilizing  such 
information  as  the  station  workers  in  different  countries  have  to  give. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  Department  to  make  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  a  bureau  of  information  regarding  the  operations  of  the  320 
experiment  stations  of  the  world,  with  the  belief  that  a  free  exchange 
of  thought  on  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  wiU  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  people  of  all  nations. 
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THE  OBIECT  AND  METHODS  OF  SEED  INVESTIGATION  AND 
THE"  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SEED-CONTROL  STATIONS* 

Dr.  Oscar  Burchard. 
THE  DETERMINATION   OF  THE  GERMINATING  POWER. 

The  testing  of  the  germinating  power  of  seed  is  of  great  importance. 
Theciipacity  of  seed  to  germinate  is  influenced  in  a  very  large  de^fre© 
by  a  number  of  conditions,  such  as  the  weather  during  growth,  the 
condition  in  which  the  crop  was  gathered,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
seed  has  been  kept.  Furthermore,  the  estimation  of  the  germinating 
power  from  external  appearances,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
kinds  of  seeds  and  the  seeds  of  trees,  is  even  less  easily  feasible  than 
the  estimation  of  the  grade  of  purity. 

The  time  required  for  a  test  of  germinating  power  varies  with  the 
kind  of  seed.    The  process  is  divided  into  three  successive  operations: 

(1)  The  counting  of  a  certain  number  of  grains  for  the  test. 
These  are  so  selected  as  to  represent  as  accurately  as  possible  the  aver- 
age character  of  the  whole  lot. 

(2)  Soaking  the  seeds  from  six  to  fifteen  hours  in  pure  water  and 
then  placing  them  in  the  medium  in  which  they  are  to  be  germinated. 

(3)  A  careful  watcliing  during  the  process  of  germination  and  the 
closing  of  the  test  at  the  end  of  a  specified  period. 

Couniing  tlie  needs. — The  grains  selected  for  germination  are  counted 
out  either  from  the  "  pure  seed  "  (6)  of  the  ''  smaller  average  sample," 
described  on  page  796,  or  directly  from  the  large  sample  as  received. 
In  the  Matter  case  naturally  all  those  constituents  which  are  removed 
as  "foreign  admixtures ''  in  the  test  of  purity  must  be  rejected.  Care  is 
to  be  taken,  furthermore,  that  the  genuine  seeds  which  have  been 
counted  out  should  correspond  accurately  to  the  genuine  seeds  of  the 
original  sample;  that  is  to  say,  the  variations  in  the  size,  color,  and 
development  of  the  grains  should  be  represented  as  closely  as  possible. 

Differences  in  the  color  of  seeds  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  differ- 
ent degrees  of  ripeness  or  by  other  accidental  circumstances,  which 
affect  their  capacity  for  germination.  For  example,  i)ine  seeds  always 
contain  a  small  percentage  of  light-yellow  grains  in  addition  to  the 
normal  dark-brown  ones.    The  writer  has  determined  the  germinating 

•  Continued  from  page  801. 
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power  of  selected  light-yellow  seeds  from  a  number  of  specimens  of  pine 
seed,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  whole  sample.  The  light-yellow 
seeds  showed,  on  the  average,  only  half  the  germinating  capacity  of  the 
whole  sample;  and  in  an  average  sample,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment, 
there  were  three  times  as  many  imperfect  grains  among  the  light-yellow 
seeds  as  in  the  whole  samx)le. 
The  results  of  the  test  are  given  in  the  table  herewith: 

Gennination  testa  of  seeds  of  pine. 


Percentage  germinatijig  in-^ 

Percentage  of  im- 
perfect seeds  in 

l4iboratory  nombcr. 

10  days. 

28  days. 

Whole 
sample. 

Light- 
yellow 
seeds. 

Whole 
sample. 

Light- 
yellow 
Heeds. 

Whole 
sample. 

yellow 
sbed* 

I 

55.33 
59.60 
58.33 
66.50 
63.67 
56.33 
61.17 

35.33 
28.00 
21.00 
38.00 
7.50 
45.50 
32.50 

57.50 
62.70 
60.67 
70.33 
66.83 
65.67 
'  64.00 

38.00 
31.33 
22.50 
41.50 
22.50 
4D.50 
34.50 

6.83 
9.30 
12.00 
6.83 
9.00 
0.17 
4.50 

21.33 

II 

25.33 

Ill      

44  00 

IV 

17.50 

V 

18.00 

VI 

12.00 

th 

14.00 

A  vftrajTfl ,. , T .^T TT- 

60.13 

29.69 

63.96 

34.26 

6.95 

21.81 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  ratio  of  the  light  seeds  to  the  total  quantity 
taken  for  the  germination  test  must  not  be  left  out  of  account. 

In  case  of  most  ot  the  Leguminosw,  as  will  be  noted  in  detail  beyond, 
a  portion  of  the  seeds  do  not  imbibe  water,  and  on  this  account  can  not 
germiuate.  The  percentage  of  such  impervious  grains  is  very  variable. 
The  proportion  in  a  given  lot^  depends  upon  soil,  weather,  and  other 
conditions. 

Since  most  of  the  clover  seed  in  the  market  is  a  mixture  of  seeds  of 
the  same  kind  but  from  different  sources,  and  on  this  account  of  var- 
ious degrees  of  ripeness,  shades  of  color,  and  size  of  grains,  the  result 
of  a  germination  test  would  be  incorrect  unless  the  color  and  size  of 
the  counted  seeds  were  representative  of  the  whole  sample. 

In  tests  of  grass  see<ls  the  process  should  be  modified  in  one  way, 
namely,  in  taking  care  to  remove  the  imperfect  seeds  before  placing  in 
the  germinating  apparatus  or  medium.  The  imperfect  seeds  are  de- 
tected in  the  same  way  as  in  the  determination  of  purity;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  larger  kinds  of  seeds  by  the  feel,  and  in  the  smaller  and 
more  tender  varieties  by  examination  on  a  glass  plate  illuminated  by 
light  from  a  mirror.  Or  the  examination  can  be  made  with  greater 
certainty  by  soaking  the  seeds  and  counting  those  which  become  trans- 
parent and  rejecting  the  imperfect  ones. 

It  is  very  advantageous  in  the  examination  of  AlopecuruSy  Holcus^ 
Anthoxanthumy  etc.,  to  combine  the  germination  test  with  that  for 
purity,  as  proi)osed  by  Nobbe.  To  do  this  two  small  weighed  portions 
of  the  sample  are  freed  from  foreign  admixtures  and  placed  in  the 
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sprouting  bed.  At  the  tirst  examination  the  imi)ertect  seeds  are  re- 
moved from  the  bed,  diitMl,  and  their  weight  added  to  that  of  the 
foreign  admixtures  while  the  germinating  capacity  of  the  perfect 
grains  which  remain  is  det<»rmined.  In  case  of  Holcus  and  Anthaxan- 
thum  the  outer  husk  may  be  removed  by  gentle  rubbing  and  the  gnuDs 
with  only  the  inner  husk  remaining  may  then  be  tested  for  germinatiDg 
power. 

The  number  of  seeds  to  be  selected  dei)ends  upon  the  length  of  the 
experiment.  Naturally  seeds  which  germinate  slowly  are  much  more 
exposed  to  the  disturbing  action  of  microorganisms  than  those  which 
germinate  rapidly  and  are  finished  in  ten  days,  for  example.  On  this 
account  it  is  necessary  to  neutralize  the  variations  and  irregularities  by 
a  large  number  of  trials.  Of  the  larger  and  firmer  seeds  (QuercuSj  etc) 
only  a  small  number  are  required.  The  control  stations  belonging  to 
the  Association  of  German  Experiment  Stations  have  decided  upon  the 
following  numbers  of  duplicate  or  triplicate  samples:  Two  samples 
each  of  200  grains  of  clover  and  other  easily  germinating  seeds;  three 
of  200  grains  of  ConiferWj  grass  seeds,  etc. ;  three  of  100  grains  of  Beta; 
two  of  100  grains  of  Quercus,  Fa/juSy  etc. 

SoaMng. — Each  sample  of  200  or  100  seeds  is  placed  in  a  beaker  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  distilled  water  added.  The  seeds  are  then 
allowed  to  soak  from  six  to  fifteen  hours.  The  soaking  softens  the  outer 
seed-coat  (testa)  and  thus  accelerates  the  germination  process.  It  is 
well  to  begin  the  soaking  in  the  morning  or  evening,  so  that  the  soaked 
seeds  will  be  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  sprouting  bed  at  the  close  or 
beginning  of  the  working  day. 

Transfer  to  sprouting  bed. — The  process  of  transferring  the  soaked 
seeds  to  the  germinating  medium  is  as  follows :  A  funnel  10  to  12  cm.  in 
diameter  is  covered  with  gauze  and  placed  in  a  glass  cylinder  8  to  10 
cm.  in  diameter  and  30  to  40  cm.  in  height.  The  contents  of  the  beaker 
are  then  emptied  upon  the  gauze,  which  is  pressed  downward  a  little 
into  the  funnel,  and  the  beaker  rinsed  until  all  the  grains  are  removed 
to  the  gauze.  The  seeds  thus  collected  in  the  funnel  are  then  carefully 
spread  in  the  moist  germinating  medium  with  a  horn  spatula. 

Sprouting  bed, — (1)  For  the  germinating  medium  or  *'  sprouting  bed  ^ 
folds  of  heavy  filter  paper,  doubled,  are  specially  to  be  recommended. 
The  size  is  regulated  by  the  size  and  number  of  the  seeds.  Two  or 
three  of  the  folds  are  placed  in  a  clean  porcelain  dish  with  two  thick- 
nesses of  filter  paper  on  the  bottom.  They  are  likewise  covered  with 
two  thicknesses  of  filter  paper.  To  each  fold  is  attached  a  tag  with  its 
number  in  Roman  numerals.  The  dish  itself  is  marked  by  a  gummed 
label. 

(2)  Other  forms  of  germinating  apparatus  are  often  used.  Among 
them  Nobbe's  earthenware  apparatus  (Fig.  3)  is  specially  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  seeds  are  placed  in  the  dish  A  in  the  circular  depression 
(a)  which  is  surrounded  with  a  circular  channel  {h)  filled  with  water. 
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The  cover  B  is  somewhat  larg^er  than  the  dish  A  and  rests  upon  four 
supports  at  the  corners,  thus  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  apparatus.  The  opening  (eZ)  may  be  use<l  for  the 
insertion  of  a  small  thermometer. 

For  sprouting  beds  in 
comparative  tests  vari- 
ous other  media  are  to 
be  recommended ;  among 
these  are  earth  and  sand. 

(3)  Soil  is   especially 
good  for  the  germinating  j 
medium  for  comparative  ' 

tests   of  fine  grass  {Poa^  Fio.  S.-Nobbo's  germinating  apparatus. 

AgrostiSj  etc.)  and  forest  seeds.  For  this,  small  clean  earthenware 
pots  are  filled  with  fine  sifted  garden  soil,  which  has  been  sterilized  to 
kill  any  seeds  which  it  might  contain  and  to  destroy  molds.  When 
ready  for  use  the  soil  is  moistened,  and  the  seeds  which  have  been 
previously  soaked  in  a  little  water  are  placed  carefully  upon  it.  The 
soil  acts  as  a  filter  and  retfiins  the  seeds  at  the  surface.  The  pot 
is  then  covered  with  a  disk  of  double  filter  paper  and  placed  in  a 
second  vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  water,  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  soil  remains  uniformly  moist. 

(4)  For  the  sand  sprouting  bed  a  porcelain  dish  with  perpendicular 
sides  is  nearly  filled  with  sterilized  sand,  to  which  25  per  cent  of  water 
is  added.  The  seeds  are  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  sand.  If  the 
apparatus  is  placed  in  the  moist  atmosphere  of  a  germinating  chamber 
a  cover  is  hardly  necessary.  The  apparatus  can  be  kept  either  in  a 
germinating  chamber,  as  described  beyond,  or  in  a  thermostat  and  the 
temperature  maintained  at  20'=>  C.  (6S^  F.)  The  moisture  is  controlled 
by  daily  examination,  and  Avater  is  added  as  necessary. 

Paper  sprouting  beds  are  moistened  two  or  three  times  daily.  Too 
much  moisture  is  injurious,  especially  for  delicate  grass  seeds.  The 
filter  paper  should  be  barely  saturated  with  water. 

Temperature. — For  the  determination  of  the  germinating  power  of 
clover  and  other  Leguminosw^  and  numerous  grasses  likewise,  such  as 
rye  grasses  (Loliuni)^  timothy,  orchard  grass,  etc.,  a  constant  tempera- 
ture of  20O  C.  {6S^  F.)  should  be  maintained,  which,  as  practical 
experience  shows,  will  induce  a  normal  germination  process  in  seeds 
capable  of  germination.  Liebenberg  and  others  have  observed  that  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  seeds  of  certain  kinds  of  grasses,  as  Foa, 
Agrostis,  etc.,  germinated  when  the  temperature  was  periodically  raised 
above  20^  C.  Light,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  detrimental  to  the 
germination  process. 

The  results  of  tests  of  the  germinating  power  of  varicms  kinds  of 
seeds  at  20^  C.  during  the  whole  period,  and  when  the  temperature  was 
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raised  to  30^  C.  (86^  F.)  for  a  period  of  six  hoars  eacli  day  are  given  in 
the  foUowiuff  table: 


Effect  of  a  periodic  rise  of  Umperature  on  the  germinating  power. 

Saudofsoed. 

Gonniunt 
at 

ng  powerjl 

Germiiuiliiig  power 

20O  C, 

30O  C.  8ix 

llOIIIH 

daily. 

Kind  of  sood. 

1 

20OC, 
consUnt. 

SOoCiix 
houxB 
daily. 

Poa  pratensit 

Percent. 

0.83 

7.33 

0.07 

2.67 

0.12 

4.  at 

20.67 

35.17 

75.87 

Percent. 
38.00 
40.17 
40.67 
53.17 
40.67 
77.67 
4a  00 
67.83 
84.67 

Poa  eompreesa 

Percent 
0.67 
61.17 
65.83 
33.67 
42.50 
67.33 
66.00 
42.17 
21.17 

PereenL 
55.00 
96.00 
96.33 

56.00 

83.67 

M.50 

81.33  1 

93.00 

6L8 

IJo^/./.. ........... 

A.orottis  alba 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Phalarit  arundinaeea 

Alopeeurtu  pratensis 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Poa  ncmoralis 

Do 

I>o  

iforxte  alba       .... 

Poa  annual 

A  constant  temperature  of  30^  C.  is  more  or  less  detrimental  to  the 
germination  of  the  majority  of  grass  seeds. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  German  Empire,  the  tbllo wing  kinds  of  seeds 
are  kept  six  hours  daily  at  a  temperature  of  30°  C.  in  a  separate  ther- 
mostat: AgrostiSy  Aira,  Alnus,  AlopecuruSy  PhalarUj  Beta^  Bettda, 
Glyceriaj  DaucuSj  Mortis,  yicotiana,  Poa,  and  Zea. 

Since  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  intermittent  raising  of  the  tem- 
perature corresponds  to  the  conditions  of  daily  and  nightly  temperature 
of  seeds  germinating  in  ordinary  soils  is  not  yet  decided,  for  the  pres- 
ent only  the  results  of  tests  of  germinating  power  made  at  a  constant 
temperature  of  20°  C.  are  included  in  the  rejmrts  of  the  tests. 

Examinations  during  the  process  of  germination, — The  periodical  ex- 
amination of  the  germination  experiment  is  conducted  as  follows:  The 
sprouting  bed  is  inspected  from  day  to  day,  and  the  seeds  which  have 
germinated  are  removed,  counted,  and  entered  in  the  schedule  as  below, 
the  time  being  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the  soaking.  At 
the  same  time  the  seeds  or  germinating  plantlets  which  have  a  dark 
color  at  the  points  of  the  rootlets  or  a  decomposed  or  unsound  appear- 
ance are  taken  out  and  counts  as  decayed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  an  examination  every  day,  although  in- 
spections made  as  often  as  possible  facilitate  the  following  up  of  the 
process  of  germination. 

Since  the  age  of  the  seeds  very  materially  affects  the  rapidity  of 
germination  as  well  as  the  absolute  germinating  capacity,  another  factor, 
germinating  energy,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  By  this  term 
is  meant  the  percentage  of  seeds  which  germinate  during  a  certain 
short  period  (see  below),  the  length  of  which  is  naturally  regulated  by 
the  kind  of  seed.  An  exami4iation  is  made  at  the  end  of  this  period  as 
well  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  germinating  process. 
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Sp€<^men  schedule  for  test  of  germinating  poicer. 


1000 
1001 


Kind  of  seed. 


LoHum ptrentu .... 

Do 

Do 

TrifoUum  praUnte . 

Do 


Date  of 


March. 
1       1 


Duration    of   the 

f germination  test 
u  (lays,  and  num- 
ber of  seeds  ger- 
minated. 


12     3  5  7101314 


40  81  24 16 
39  86  21{15 
42  7619  16 

19   51 
18 


5i  2 
6   1 


Germinating  power. 


161 
187.5 


93.755 


s 

o 
t 

6 


I 


^Hb  75 

iir 


35) 

36Sl9.! 

46S 


1^ 


2*eret. 
60.7 

90.0 


[Thus  for  the  Lolium,  numbered  1000  in  the  laboratory  register,  three 
portions  of  200  grains  each  were  taken,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  adopted 
by  the  German  stations  (see  page  797),  and  aft^r  soaking  were  placed 
in  the  sprouting  bed.  The  experiment  was  continued  for  fourteen  days 
for  test  of  germinating  power,  but  the  estimate  of  germinative  energy 
was  based  upon  the  number  of  seeds  germinated  at  the  end  of  five 
days  (see  page  888).  The  average  number  of  seeds  germinated  in  four- 
teen days  was  161,  or  80.6  per  cent.  The  germinating  power  is  accord- 
ingly 80.5  per  cent.  The  numbers  germinated  at  the  end  of  five  days 
werel21,125,and  118,  respectively.  The  average  was  121.3,  whichgives 
60.7  per  cent  as  the  measure  of  the  energy  of  germination. — Ed.] 

After  a  stated  period,  varying  also  with  the  kind  of  seed,  the  germi- 
nation experiment  is  brought  to  a  final  close  and  the  average  percentage 
of  seeds  which  have  germinated  is  ascertained.  The  seeds  which  have 
not  yet  germinated  are  then  subjected  to  still  another  trial.  In  tests 
of  seeds  of  LegumirwscB  the  seeds  which  have  not  imbibed  *  water  are 
counted,  and  the  result  noted  and  expressed  in  percentage.  The  decayed 
seeds  are  registered  in  the  same  manner. 

Seeds  of  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  are  subjected  to  an  average  test, 
which  shows  the  percentages  of  (1)  imperfect  seed,  (2)  seeds  apparently 
still  fresh,  and  (3)  decayed  seeds. 

Many  seeds,  as  Pinus  strobus,  etc.,  germinate  so  slowly  that,  after 
months  even,  a  larger  or  smaller  percentage  remains  inert,  but  will 
germinate  if  the  test  is  continued.  On  this  account  it  is  important  to 
note  the  number  of  seeds  which  at  the  end  of  a  stated  time  (forty-two 
days)  present  a  perfectly  fresh  appearance  when  cut  open,  since  their 
germinating  capacity  is  highly  probable  even  if  not  actually  proven. 
They  are  to  be  entered  in  the  category  of  the  impervious  seeds,  i.  e., 
those  not  imbibing  water. 

Accurate  and  long-continued  researches  show  that  onlya  very  small 
proportion  of  the  impervious  seeds  of  the  Leguminosce  germinate  in  the 
course  of  a  year.    On  this  account  it  would  be  incorrect  to  designate 

•  The  seed  of  most  of  the  nncultivatod  LequminoscB,  and  also  those  of  certain  cnlti- 
vated  legumes  which  are  not  entirely  domesticated  but  still  half  wild,  usually  con- 
tain a  large  percentage  of  grains  with  impervious  seod-coats. 
2916— Ko.  11 2 
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these  hard  grains  as  either  entirely  or  even  to  a  certain  extent  capable 
of  germinating.  Moreover,  any  such  assumption  would  be  only  hypo- 
thetical, since  different  kinds  of  seed  behave  differently  in  this  respect 
Hence,  only  the  germinating  power  as  actually  found  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  *'  intrinsic  value"  of  the  seed, 
although  the  number  of  impervious  grains  should  be  stated. 

The  Association  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  the  German 
Empire  has  adopted  the  following  periods  of  days  for  determining  the 
energy  and  the  power  of  germination  of  different  kinds  of  seeds: 


Germination— 


Kind  of  teed. 


Cermlia.  Tri/olium,  Lathy ni»,  PUum,  Tida,  Lent,  Brassiea,  Ltpidium,  Sinapi», 
Camelina,  Papaoer,  Linuin,  CannabU,  yicotiana,  Cichorium,  Spergula,  Ileli- 
anthus 

CucumU,  OwcurWto,  Faba,  Lupinut,  Poterium,  Spitiaeia,  Polygonum 

Lotus,  Ornithopus,  Althcea,  Beta,  Phlmm,  Lolium,  Phalaru,Festucapratenti9... 

DaucoM,  F€tnic%dum,  Anihri$cu$,  Onobryehit,  Sorghum 

Agrostis,  Aira,  Qlyceria 

Anthoxanthum,  Phalaria,  DesehampHa,  Tritetum,  Dactylit,  Holcus,  Festuca 
ovina,  F.  rubra,  Alopecunu,  IHmpinella,  Moras 

Cynoaurui,  Poa,  Alnu$,  Pieea,  Betula,  Quercus,  Fagut 

Pinut  $ylv€4trit,  Abie*,  Acer 

Pinu9  itrobus,  P.  cembra,  P.  au*tria,ea,  PomcieecB , 


For  seeds  which  grow  in  clusters  with  varying  numbers  of  seeds 
joined  closely  together,  as,  for  example,  beet,  Fot^ium^  etc.,  the  method 
of  determining  the  germinating  power  must  be  somewhat  modified- 
After  the  close  of  the  germination  experiment  the  total  number  of  the 
seeds  which  were  present  in  the  clusters  must  be  determined  by  an 
"  average  test,''  and  the  number  of  germinating  plantlets  be  referred 
to  this  total  number  of  seeds  for  estimate  of  percentages.  The  num- 
ber of  the  germinating  plantlets  is  obtained  as  follows: 

Each  of  the  100  clusters  of  a  sprouting  trial  which  has  produced 
1,  2,  3  or  more  germinating  plantlets  either  at  the  same  tiip^  or  suc- 
cessively, is  removed  from  the  original  bed  at  the  time  of  the  first 
examination.  The  germinating  plantlets  are  then  cut  out  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  the  clusters  placed  in  a  special  bed  whose  number  corre- 
sponds to  the  number  of  germinating  plantlets  already  produced  by 
the  cluster.  If,  at  the  next  examination  the  cluster  is  found  to  have 
produced  one  or  more  new  germinating  plantlets,  these  are  removed  as 
before,  and  the  cluster  is  transferred  to  a  bed  which  bears  a  higher 
number,  equivalent  to  the  total  number  of  plantlets  which  the  cluster 
has  produced.  The  examinations  are  made  on  the  third,  fifth,  eighth, 
tind  eleventh  riays  and  the  test  is  closed  on  the  fourteenth  day.  The 
sums  of  all  the  plantlets  of  the  clusters  of  each  bed  are  added  together. 
The  average  of  all  the  clusters  is  accurately  made  up,  and  especial  care 
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is  taken  that  no  cavities  which  were  empty  at  the  beginning  be  counted 
as  seeds. 

With  different  kinds  of  beet  seed  both  the  number  of  seeds  in  the 
clusters  and  the  size  of  the  clusters  themselves  difier  very  widely;  and, 
ftirthermore,  in  some  lots  large  and  in  others  small  clusters  predomi- 
nate. Hence  it  is  convenient  to  refer  the  number  of  germinated  seeds 
to  one  gram  of  the  clusters.  For  this  purpose  the  average  weight  of 
each  100  clusters  and  also  the  weights  of  two  lots  of  1,000  clusters  are 
determined.  From  the  average  of  these  2,300  clusters  the  number  of 
germinated  seeds  per  gram  of  clusters  is  calculated.  For  example,  in 
a  trial  100  clusters  produced  367  germinating  plantlets  and  100  clusters 
weighed  2.23  grams.  Hence  1  gram  of  clusters  produced  367  -r-  2.23, 
or  164.5  plantlets. 

In  the  selection  of  the  clusters  for  the  test  the  greatest  possible  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  represent  the  character  of  the  sample. 

Calculation  of  tJie  intrinsic  vahie. — The  intrinsic  value  of  a  sample  of 
seed  is  expressed  by  the  percentage  of  grains  capable  of  germinating 
which  are  contained  in  the  pure  seed,  the  weight  of  which  is  also 
expressed  in  percentage.  For  example,  let  R  equal  the  percentage  of 
purity  and  K  the  percentage  of  germinating  power,  then  — ^^^  repre- 
sents the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sample.  This  item  is  included  in  the 
report  of  the  investigation. 

ADDITIONAL   TESTS    OF    THE  VALUE    OF    SEEDS   EMPLOTED  BY  THE 
SEED-CONTROL  STATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  a.  given  lot  of  seed  for  sowing  as 
thus  determined,  still  another  set  of  factors  are  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, namely: 

(1)  The  genuineness  of  the  species^  i,  e.,  whether  the  seed  is  "  true  to  name.^^ — 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  rare  grasses  and  other  species,  almost  any 
kind  of  ordinary  agricultural  seeds  may  be  distinguished  from  others  by 
sufficiently  careful  examination  of  the  grains.  But  the  external  simi- 
larity of  seeds  of  difterent  species  or  varieties  makes  very  easy  the 
substitution  of  other  and  generally  less  valuable  kinds,  so  as  to  de- 
ceive the  careless  or  inexpert  buyer.  Even  to-day  we  sometimes  find 
the  worthless  ^' wavy"  or  **  tlexuous"  hair  grass  (Aira  flexu^sa)  in  place 
of  the  valuable  yellow  oat  grass  (Tnsefwm  [Avena]flavescens),  the  totally 
unproductive  Foa  compressa  in  place  of  Poa  pratensiSy  and  Agrostis 
capillaris  in  place  of  Agrostis  alba^  var.  glgantea.  Still  other  substi- 
tutes come  into  market  with  such  names  as  '*  blue  grass ''  and  "florin 
grass,''  which  do  not  frighten  buyers.  In  fact,  substitutes  consisting 
in  large  part  or  entirely  of  worthless  forest  and  shade  grasses  are 
offered  under  the  names  of  valuable  meadow  grasses.  In  addition  to  the 
characteristic  appearance  of  the  seed  itself,  such  substitutes  are  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  seeds  of  certain  accompanying  varieties  of 
forest  and  shade  plants  which  do  not  grow  in  meadow  lands. 
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I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  peculiar  fraud  in  the  *' Chili 
lucern."  The  seed  which  comes  into  market  under  this  fine-soond- 
ing  name  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  residue  from  the  wash- 
ing of  wool,  and  is  composed  mostly  of  Medicago  denticulata,  M.  his- 
^pida,  and  M,  mdctilata,  with  other  seeds  whose  prickly  envelopes 
I  are  caught  by  the  sheep  at  pasture  and  remain  tangled  in  the  wool. 
Hundreds  of  pounds  of  this  seed  material,  containing  only  annual  and 
not  perennial  kinds  of  lucern,  is  obtained  from  the  washings  of  the  wool 
of  South  American,  Australian,  and  Bast  Indian  sheep.  It  usually 
contains  steel  teeth  from  the  cards  which  are  used  in  carding  the  wool 
If  a  sample  of  such  seed  is  spread  out  and  a  magnet  passed  through 
it,  a  great  number  of  these  teeth,  about  1  cm.  in  length,  will  be  found. 
These  give  abundant  proof  of  the  character  of  the  seed.  Furthermore, 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  seed  are  so  characteristic  that  it  is  very  easy 
to  distinguish  between  this  and  cultivated  lucern. 

(2)  The  genuineness  of  the  variety. — Only  in  rare  cases  can  the  variety 
of  a  kind  of  seed  be  distinguished  by  the  kernel  itself.  In  other  eases 
this  must  be  decided  by  a  field  test.  Differences  of  variety  in  the 
smaller  kinds  of  seeds  are  the  least  possible  to  distinguish.  This  is 
very  difficult  with  varieties  of  Brassica — for  example,  Brassiea  rapa— 
but  relatively  easier  with  the  larger  kinds  of  seeds,  as  the  Leguminosa 
{risuMj  Phaseolm,  Faha,  etc.),  and  the  cereals.  The  use  of  microscopic 
sections  is  almost  always  essential,  and  in  all  cases  comparison  with  a 
large  collection  of  standard  specimens  of  seeds  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  above  and  likewise  the  following  questions  are  among  the  most 
diflBcult  tasks  demanded  by  seed  control,  and  they  can  be  solved  only 
with  the  aid  of  abundant  use  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  thorough 
knowledge  of  botany,  and  large  exi)erience. 

(3)  The  origin  of  the  seed, — If  the  farmer  wishes  to  obtain  a  good 
yield  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  the  seed  which  he  sows  upon  his 
land  shall  have  been  grown  under  similar  climatic  conditions  and  such 
as  are  not  in  a  marked  degree  unfavorable.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant to  discriminate  between  seeds  from  different  sources.  Neither 
color,  size,  nor  shape  is  a  sure  means  for  telling  the  source,  but  the 
kinds  of  seed  which  occur  incidentally  in  a  given  sample  are  indicative 
of  its  origin.  This  means  that  a  botanical  analysis  should  be  made  of 
the  weed  seeds.  For  instance,  if  a  sample  of  seed  contains  weed  seeds 
which  are  geographically  localized,  or  seeds  of  such  plants  as  ripen  very 
late  in  northern  or  high  latitudes,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  seed 
originated  in  a  particular  locality  or  a  southern  latitude,  as  the  case 
may  be.  A  preponderance  or  the  isolated  occurrence  of  such  weed 
seeds  will,  when  the  other  foreign  seeds  are  taken  into  account,  serve 
to  indicate  whether  the  entire  sample  or  only  an  admixture  belongs  to 
a  given  locality. 

In  general,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  the  continental 
origin  of  seeds,  e,  g,j  whether  they  are  European  or  American.    Iir  Ger- 
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many  the  detection  of  the  American  variety  of  red  clover,  which  is 
largely  imported,  and  which  is  characterized  by  long  and  thick  hairs, 
has  been  developed  into  a  definite  method. 

The  regular  occurrence  of  highly  characteristic  kinds  of  seed  in  Amer- 
ican red  clover,  and  among  them  those  of  plants  specifically  American, 
which  have  not  been  observed  to  ripen  at  all  in  middle  Europe — or,  at 
least,  not  within  the  period  in  which  clover  becomes  matured  for  cut- 
ting— furnishes  a  series  of  infallible  indications  of  the  origin,  especially 
as  they  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  numerous  specifically  European 
weed  seeds,  which  are  also  highly  characteristic.  Almost  every  lot  of 
red-clover  seed  from  the  United  States  is  found  to  contain,  even  when 
thoroughly  purified,  varying  quantities  of  the  following  seeds:  Ama- 
ranthmretroflexuSy  Ambrosia  artemisiwfoUay  Anihemis  cotula^  Chenopod- 
ium  albunij  Cuscuia  racemosa^  Euphorbia  sp.  americana^  {Echinochloa) 
Panicum  crus-galli,  (IHgitaria)  Panicum  filiformis^  {Dlgitaria)  P.  sanguin- 
aliSj  Lepidium  virginicum^  Panicum  capillar e^  Phleum  pratensCj  Plantago 
aristata,  P.  rugeliij  Polygonum  persicarla^  Rumex  acetosa^  B,  acetosella^ 
Setaria  glauca^  S.  viridis  major^  Specularia  perfoliaia^  Teucrium  cana- 
densCj  and  Verbena  urticwfolia. 

Specifically  American  seeds  are  never  found  in  European  clover  seed, 
but  in  their  stead  the  following  varieties  occur: 

Anagallis  arvensis^  Anthemis  arvemis,  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  Cicho- 
rium  intybusy  Guscuta  trifolii,  Daucus  carota,  Echium  vulgare^  Oeranium 
palustrcy  Plantago  lanceolata^  Polygonum  lapathifoUum^  P.  aviculare,  P. 
convolvulus^  Melandium  album,  Lampsana  communis,  Brunella  vulgaris, 
Pyrethrum  inodorum,  and  Sherardia  arvensis. 

Both  American  and  European  weed  seeds  are  so  characteristic,  and 
American  seeds  contain  the  former  in  such  quantities,  that  even  mix- 
tures of  American  with  European  seeds  maybe  distinguished  by  means 
of  them.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  specially  noted  that  not  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  species  of  seed,  and  far  less  that  of  a  single 
grain  of  a  kind,  can  prove  anything  in  itself,  but  that  the  total  evidence 
must  be  weighed  before  a  just  conclusion,  as  regards  the  origin  of  the 
sample,  can  be  reached.  The  relative  amounts,  as  well  as  the  total 
number  of  foreign  constituents,  should  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

The  weed  seeds  found  in  the  grass  seeds  of  both  continents  are  in 
part  alike,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  well-known  varieties.  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  frequently  observed  in  American  orchard  grass:  Poa 
and  timothy  seed,  Paspalum  stoloniferum,  P.  ciliati/olium,  Rubus  ida^us, 
Potentilla  sp.  americana,  Carex  sx>.,  etc.  European  grass  seed  very  often 
contains  Anlhriscn^  sylvestris,  Carum  carui,  Crepis  virens,  Oallium  mol- 
lugo,  Myosotis  stricta,  Potentilla  argentea,  Ranunculus  acer,  R.  sceleratus, 
Salvia  pratensis J  S.  verticillata,  Trisetum  flamscens,  Vicia  tetrasperma^ 
V.  hirsuta,  Trifolium  campestre,  etc. 

The  investigation  and  determination  of  the  origin  of  seeds  from  dif 
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ferent  sections  of  the  same  jjeneral  division  of  the  world  is  more  diflS 
cult,  but  even  here  there  are  numerous  points  which  make  a  distinction 
possible.  The  distinction  between  southern  European  and  Kussian 
seeds  has  been  drawn  with  fairly  good  success  by  me^ns  of  the  r^- 
ular  occurrence  of  characteristic  weed  seeds*  and  doubtless  the  same 
methods  will  apply  to  distinguish  seeds  from  Canada  and  the  Atlantic 
States  from  those  of  the  more  central  and  southern  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

Investigations  on  the  subject  have  brought  out  a  number  of  indications 
by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  seed  of 
North  and  South  American  red  clovers  and  lucems.  Although  ^im&ro- 
sia^  Flantago  rugeUiy  and  P.  aristata  appear  to  be  absent  from  Soutii 
American  seeds,  other  varieties,  all  of  which  are  not  yet  fully  described, 
may  be  mentioned,  namely:  Bidem  chrysanthemoides,  Nicandra phyt- 
aloideSj  Calandrinia  umhellatay  C.  procumbens,  Cuscuta  chilensiSy  Melt- 
lotus  elegans,  Amarantus  sp.,  Helianthua  annuuSy  Centaurea  sulphurea^ 
Fumaria  sp.,  etc. 

(4)  The  absolute  weight  of  the  seeds. — A  large  and  fully  developed  seed 
grain  supplies  the  germinating  plantlet  with  an  abundance  of  food  and 
insures  a  thrifty  development.  For  this  reason  alone  a  high  weight  of 
the  seed  grains  to  be  sown  is  desirable,  leaving  out  of  account  the  fact 
that  this  property  is  also  indicative  of  a  variety  which  has  been  well 
developed  by  cultivation.  To  determine  the  average  weight  per  grain, 
two  or  three  samples  of  1,000  grains,  each  representing  the  character  of 
the  whole  sample  as  closely  as  possible  as  regards  size,  are  weighed  (in 
grams)  separately.  The  average  of  the  weighings  gives  the  average 
weight  of  the  grain  of  seed  (in  milligrams).  In  the  selection  of  the 
grains  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  all  possible  portions  of 
the  sample  be  represented.t 

The  envelope  which  surrounds  the  caryopsis  of  Graminem  often  con- 
stitutes a  comparatively  large  part  of  the  weight  of  the  seed.  With 
oats  this  factor  is  quite  important.  The  better  kinds  have  a  lighter 
hnsk  than  the  poorer  ones.  Its  weight  is  obtained  by  removing  the 
husks  from  a  weighed  quantity  of  average  grains  by  means  of  forceps 
with  roughened  points.  The  weight  of  the  husks  is  referred  to  thatof 
the  whole  seeds. 

(5)  The  weight  of  a  known  volume  of  seed, — The  larger  kinds  of  seed, 
especially  cereals,  have  been  tested  since  time  immemoY'ial  by  weight 

•Southern  European  seeds  are  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  C^l^alaria 
fvansaylvanicaf  Helminihia  echroides,  Arihrolohium  8corpwide8j  Centaurea  sulphurea,  C. 
panicjilata,  Lactuca  perenniSj  Crepxs  hiennUy  Hibiscus  trionunij  Hyoseris  scdbra,  ©tc; 
while  Russian  seeds  contain  several  kinds  of  Ctmum,  Anthemis  tinotoriaf  Hjfotctfd*** 
nigra,  Xigella  arvensis,  Dracocephalum  thymijlorumf  Silene  dichoUtma,  Berteroa  i^MOM, 
Barharea  vulgarity  and  many  others. 

t  In  his  '^Handbueh  der  Samenhnnde,"  p.  500,  Prof.  Nobbe  gives  the  average  weight 
per  grain  of  different  seeds,  obtained  by  weighing  a  great  many  samples  of  the  same 
kind  of  seed. 
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of  a  given  volume.  From  the  pbysical  stiitidpoint  this  means  the  weight 
of  the  grains  which  will  fill  the  "  unit  of  vohinie,"  but  accurate  investi- 
gations have  shown  that  this  quantity  depends  upon  the  resultant  of 
a  number  of  v«ariable  properties,  partly  external  and  partly  internal,  of 
the  grain  itself.  The  determination  can  be  made  by  cither  of  two" 
mehods,  namely,  measuring  the  space  which  a  weighed  quantity  of  grain 
fills,  or  weighing  the  unit  of  volume  (1  liter)  of  the  seed.  Of  late  the 
latter  method  is  more  commonly  practiced. 

Forms  of  apparatus  all  based  upon  the  same  principle  are  being  con- 
tinually brought  to  greater  i>erfection,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
accuracy  of  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  seed  which  fills  a  given 
unit  of  volume.  The  form  of  the  measure  is  cylindrical  and  its  height 
and  diameter  aflfect  the  results,  as  does  also  the  way  in  which  the  grain 
is  poured  in.  The  principles  on  which  this  apparatus  is  constructed 
belong  to  the  province  of  x)hy8ic8,  and  their  explanation  would  lead  us 
too  far  from  our  subject. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  the  "  Normal  weights  and  measures  com- 
mission "  has  devised  an  apparatus,  to  be  used  in  the  German  Empire, 
by  which  the  weight  of  a  liter  of  seed  can  be  ascertained. 

As  regards  the  use  of  thi^  method  it  should  be  not-ed  that,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  action  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions in  the  German  Empire,  all  kind  of  cereals  are  to  be  tested  pure — that 
is  to  say,  free  from  all  foreign  admixture.  This  condition  practically 
excludes  the  application  of  the  method  for  the  smaller  kinds  of  seeds 
in  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  would  be  very  considerable 
sources  of  error.  Furthermore,  the  method  of  the  determination  of  the 
weight  of  a  given  volume  is  not  adapted  to  hairy  or  bearded  seeds  with 
rough  surfaces.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  results  should  be 
based  on  the  average  of  at  least  three  weighings. 

(6)  Horny  and  starchy  seeds, — In  forming  an  estimate  of  many  kinds 
of  grain  the  proi)erties  indicated  by  the  terms  '^  glassy  "  or  *'  vitreous," 
*^ horny,"  and  "mealy"  or  "starchy"  must  be  taken  into  account. 
With  a  large  amount  of  proteid  matter  deposited  in  the  cells  the  vit- 
reous, and  with  less  the  mealy,  structure  prevails.  The  character  is 
ascertainetl  by  cutting  the  seed  open. 

Forceps  may  be  used  in  the  examination  of  single  grains,  but  when 
the  percentage  of  horny  and  starchy  grains  is  to  be  found  and  a  large 
number  is  required  the  "farinatom  "  is  Uvsed.  This  apparatus  is  quad- 
rangular in  shaf)e  and  provided  with  several  interchangeable  i)lates. 
Each  of  these  plates  has  four  rows  of  twenty-five  holes  to  receive  the 
grains  of  seed.  The  grains  are  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  holes, 
into  which  they  should  sink  for  half  their  length.  A  sharp,  three-cor- 
nered knife  is  then  passed  close  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  the  grains 
being  pressed  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  hold  them  in  position  on  the 
plate.     In  this  way  all  the  seeds  are  cut  in  two  and  their  sections 
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exposed  for  examination.  The  grains  can  then  be  sorted  out  as  horny 
or  starchy  and  the  results  expressed  in  percentages. 

"Horny''  kinds  of  wheat  jiass  as  the  most  valuable, but  "starchy"* 
barley  Is  better  adapted  to  the  mauufacture  of  spirits  than  the  "  vit- 
reous." 

(7)  Color  and  other  external  chara^cters  of  seed, — ^These  are  for  the 
most  part  of  little  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  value.  At  the 
same  time  various  external  features,  such  as  color  and  luster,  affect 
the  market  value  of  seeds,  and  frequent  attempts  are  made  to  produce 
them  by  artificial  means,  and  thus  to  "  improve''  the  appearance  of  the 
seed.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  treatment,  e.  g.y  the  coloring  of 
seeds  or  bleaching  them  with  sulphur  dioxides,  as  is  done  with  white 
and  scarlet  clover,  injures  the  vitality  of  the  seed  and  thus  reduces  its 
intrinsic  value.    The  polishing  of  seeds  with  grease  is  also  injurious. 

As  a  rule,  artificial  coloring  is  very  easily  discovered,  and  treat- 
ment with  sulphur  may  be  detected  by  adding  pure  zinc  and  sulplinric 
acid  to  the  aqueous  extract  from  the  sample  and  testing  for  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  with  lead  paper. 

In  cases  where  the  general  color  of  the  seed  is  affected  by  the  pres- 
ence of  green  and  unripe  or  old  and  dark-brown,  shriveled  grains,  this 
appearance  indicates  an  inferior  quality  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
seed  will  be  found  to  be  affected,  but  differences  in  the  finer  shadings 
of  natural  color  are  a  result  of  climate,  seasons,  and  soil,  and  are  useless 
as  indexes  of  the  value. 

THE  EQUIPMENT  AND  APPARATUS  OF  A  SEED-CONTBOL  STATION. 

The  equipment  required  for  a  seed-control  station,  including  both 
material  outfit  and  working  force,  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
investigation  to  be  carried  on.  On  this  account  an  approximately  accu- 
rate plan  for  the  work,  or  at  least  an  estimate  of  the  minimum  amount 
of  investigation,  should  be  decided  upon  at  the  start  and  the  arrange- 
ments made  accordingly. 

Laboratory  rooms  and  their  contents. — For  a  station  with  ordinary 
requirements  as  regards  work  to  be  done,  the  following  rooms  are 
needed: 

I. — A  commodious,  well-lighted  working  room,  with  aniimber  of  well- 
lighted  working  tables.  The  latter  should  not  have  a  southern  expo- 
sure.   This  laboratory  should  contain : 

(1)  A  large  desk  for  apparatus  supplied  with  {a)  filter  and  glazed 
paper;  (ft)  printed  matter,  blank  forms,  etc.;  {c)  clover  sieves,  horn 
spatulas,  and  various  smaller  utensils;  {d)  miscellaneous  apparatus,^ 
g,j  apparatus  for  determination  of  weight  of  a  definite  volume,  a  chaff 
separator,  an  apparatus  for  accurate  separation  (see  "winnowing 
machine''  beyond),  apparatus  for  shaking  clover  sieves,  various  ther- 
mometers, and  also  grain  and  clover  sampling  tubes. 

*  Kicher  in  starch. 
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(2)  Optical  instruments  and  aids,  (a)  one  or  more  microscopes,  to  be 
kept  in  separate  cases  or  a  small  cupboard ;  (b)  an  assortment  of  good 
lenses*  for  seed  examination. 

(3)  A  repository  for  empty  bottles,  glass  receptacles  for  samples 
which  are  to  be  studied,  "  smaller  average  samples,"  selected  seed  and 
other  substances,  and  all  specimens  which  are  being  worked  upon. 

(4)  A  standard  seed  collection  in  a  glass  case,  t  This  should  contain 
specimens  of  seeds  of  the  difterent  species  and  varieties  of  the  most 
important  cultivated  plants,  and  also  other  kinds^  including  especially 
weed  seeds. 

This  collection  may  be  easily  and  conveniently  set  up  in  the  following 
manner:  The  various  kinds  of  seed  are  placed  in  white  glass  cork-stop- 
pered bottles,  and  arranged  in  systematic  order.  Each  bottle  will  bear 
a  label  showing  the  name,  origin,  date  of  collection,  ripeness,  etc.,  of 
the  seed.  If  the  collection  is  a  very  comprehensive  one  it  may  be  placed 
in  a  separate  room,  but  on  the  whole  it  can  be  used  more  conveniently 
and  to  better  advantage  when  it  is  located  within  easy  reach. 

(5)  The  most  important  literature  of  the  subject. 

(6)  One  or  more  accurate  balances. 

The  utensils  needed  for  constant  use,  as  forceps,  horn  spatulas,  labels, 
glazed  paper,  and  a  lens,  should  be  kept  in  a  drawer  of  the  working 
table.  One  or  two  large  tables  upon  which  samples  may  be  placed 
when  received  and  various  incidental  work  done  are  also  necessary.  A 
table  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  packages  of  counted  and 
soaked  seeds  which  are  to  be  put  in  the  sprouting  beds. 

//. — ^A  room  with  temperature  as  constant  as  possible  during  the  whole 
year.  This  room  may  be  most  conveniently  located  in  the  cellar,  but 
should  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  workiiig  room.  In  it  should 
be  kept  the  thermostats,  which  should  be  in  special  charge  of  a  compe- 
tent person.    This  room  should  contain: 

(1)  One  or  more  large  germinating  chambers,  as  may  be  necessary  (a 
detailed  description  of  these  is  given  beyond),  and  a  number  of  small 
thermostats  (incubators). 

(2)  Keceptjicles  for  the  distilled  water  to  be  used  in  the  germinating 
tests.  These  should  be  large  bottles,  conveniently  placed,  and  easily 
moved.  Wash  bottles  of  one  liter  capacity  are  used  for  moistening  the 
germinating  media  and  the  seed  counted  out  for  soaking. 

(3)  Other  apparatus  for  regulating  temperature  and  gas  pressure. 

If  the  examinations  of  the  germinating  seeds  are  to  be  made  in  this 
room  it  should  be  well  provided  with  conveniences  for  lighting  and  with 

*  Cylinder  lenses  or  at  times  ordinary  reading  lenses  with  a  good-sized  field  are  to 
be  reeommended  for  picking  out  the  finer  seeds.  For  the  stndy  of  single  seeds  an 
aplanatic-achromatic  lens  is  absolutely  necessary.  Such  lenses  are  supplied  by 
Zeiss,  of  Jena,  for  $3  each. 

t  [Standard  seed  coUections  can  be  obtained  in  bottles,  labeled  and  classified  for 
^  from  parties  in  Germany. — Ed.] 
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working  tables,  in  order  to  avoid  carrying  the  sprouting  beds  back  and 
forth. 

///. — A  room  with  shelves,  on  whieh  samples  that  have  been  exam- 
ined Jire  to  be  placed  in  the  order  of  the  record.  The  "  smaller  average 
samide,"  /.  e.,  the  pure  seed  (h),  and  the  "foreign  admixtures "  (c)  (see 
page  797),  and  also  dodder  seed,  etc. — should  be  placed  with  each  sample 
for  convenient  reference  in  case  of  discrepancy.  The  samples  need  not 
be  kept  b(»yond  a  stated  i)eriod. 

TV, — A  room  for  the  dire(^t-or,  in  which  the  records,  etc.,  of  the  station 
should  be  kept.  Its  arrangement  should  be  that  of  any  scientific  work- 
ing room. 

It  is  a  very  great  advantage  for  the  station  to  be  connected  with  a 
chemical  laboratory  or  institute.  If  itengages  in  physiological  research 
an  analytical  laboratory  is  much  to  be  desired.  If  cultivation  experi- 
ments are  to  be  undertaken  some  land  is  necessary,  but  for  simple  ex- 
periments a  glass  extension  of  the  stiition  and  the  necessary  garden 
implements  will  suffice. 


Fio.  4.— Shaking  apparatua. 

F. — The  following  forms  of  apparatus  are  to  be  recommended  for 
facilitating  the  estimation  of  purity: 

(1)  Sieves, — Those  of  circular  shape  made  of  tin  or  brass  are  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  holes  should  be  2,  1.5, 1.25, 1,  0.5,  and 
0.25  mm.  in  diameter.  Each  sieve  should  be  5  cm.  in  depth,  and  should 
have  a  slightly  beveled  projection  on  the  under  side  to  fit  into  the  top 
of  the  sieve  below,  so  that  the  sieves,  when  used  in  series,  may  fit 
tightly  together.  The  bottom  of  the  sieve  may  be  closed  by  a  tightly- 
fitting  cylinder  of  the  same  depth  as  the  sieve  itself.  The  top  is  closed 
by  a  cover.  In  this  way  each  sieve  may  be  used  separately,  or  they 
may  be  used  in  series,  when  it  is  desired  to  separate  or  "fractionate" 
a  mixture  of  seeds.  Three  sizes  of  these  (Nobbe's)  sets  of  sieves  are 
in  common  use.  They  are  8,  12,  and  20  cm.  in  diameter,  res]>ectively, 
but  a  larger  set  of  only  three  j)ieces,  with  holes  2,  1.5,  and  1  mm.  in 
diameter,  may  also  be  had. 
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The  sieves  are  shaken  by  hand,  a  very  convenient  way  being  to  give 
them  light  horizontal  impacts  against  the  palm  of  the  "empty  hand. 
When  several  samples  are  to  be  shaken  at  one  time,  the  shaking  appa- 
ratus made  by  Lenoir  &  Forster,  of  Vienna  (Fig.  4),  will  be  found 
serviceable.  The  apparatus  is  adapted  to  hand  power  or  may  be  con- 
nected with  a  small  motor. 

(2)  Chaff  separator  (Fig. 
5)  devised  by  Nobbe.  This 
consists  of  a  glass  vessel, 
with  a  cover,  and  holding 
inside  a  smaller,  beaker- 
shaped  glass,  in  which  the 
grass  seed  containing  chaff 
is  placed.  A  continuous 
blast  of  air  from  a  small 
rubber  bellows  is  directed 
upon  the  substance  in  the 

inner  vessel,   and  all    the  fiq.  5.— chaffneparator. 

lighter  constituents  are  thus  blown  over  the  edge,  and  drop  to  the 

bottom  of  the  outer  receptacle. 

(3)  Winnoiving  machine, — Larger  quantities  of  seed  may  be  handled 
more  easily  but  less  accurately  in  the  apparatus*  made  by  Tjenoir  & 
Forster,  of  Vienna  (Fig.  6).    This  (fanning  mill)  combines  two  inclined 


Fio.  6.— Winnowing  machine. 

surfacesand  a  rotating  fan.  Arapid  rotary  motion  is  imparted  to  the  fan 
and  at  the  same  time  an  oscillatory  one  to  the  inclined  surfacc^s  by  turn- 
ing a  crank. 

(4)  Balances. — The  determination  of  purity  of  many  grass  seeds  and 
otherseeds  which  contain  large  quantities  of  foreign  admixtures  involves 


*  In  the  use  of  this  apparatus  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  the 
chaff  escapes. 
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a  larjifo  number  of  woigliings,  and  besidt^s  this  there  are  apt  to  be  times 
when  a  speeRilly  large  anutiint  ot*  weighiug  must  be  done.  On  this  a<- 
count  Hhort-arm  balanex^s  which  weigh  to  0.5  mg.  with  the  gn*atest 
rapidity  are  recommended.  The  mlvantages  gained  by  the  ijuick  swing 
may  be  further  increased  by  taking  the  w^eights  of  the  sei'ond  and  thmi 
decimal  places  directly  from  the  balance  beam  by  the  use  of  a  50  nig. 
rider,  so  that  no  smaller  weights  than  those  of  decigrams  are  placed  in 
the  pan.  The  number  of  balances  is  regulated  by  the  needs  of  the  sta- 
tion and  the  number  of  a.*<sistants. 

Vl. — Apparatus  and  appliances  for  determination  of  the  germinating 
power.  Several  forms  of  germinating  chambers,  thermostats,  drjing 
chambers,  etc.,  are  employed. 

(1.)  Thermostats, — A  form  of  germinating  chamber  which  is  used  in 
the  determination  of  the  germinative  power  of  most  seeds  at  20^  C. 
((>.S'^  F.)  has  given  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  botanical  lalK)ratory 
at  Hamburg.     It  is  made  as  follows: 

The  chamber  is  about  1.6  meters  in  height  and  85  cm.  in  length  and 
width,  inside  measure.  It  has  a  pair  of  doors  on  each  of  two  opposite 
sides.  The  sides,  top,  and  doors  are  of  wood  and  lined  on  the  inside 
with  a  covering  of  asbestus  5  mm.  thick.  The  walls  are  double  and  the 
space  between  them  is  tilled  with  powdered  charcoal,  or  may  l)e  left 
empty.  There  are  circular  oi)enings  of  about  4  cm.  diameter  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  sides  of  the  chamber.  Shelves  mside  of  gal- 
vanized iron  rods  about  5  cm.  apart  are  supported  at  perpendicular 
intervals  of  12  cm.  by  cheats  also  of  galvanized  iron,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  easily  be  removed.  A  lieichart  thermo-regulator  as  mii)rove<l 
by  Lothar  Meyer  is  placed  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
chamber  and  about  10  cm.  from  the  double  door.  The  principle  of  the 
regulator  is  that  the  flow  of  gas  is  controlled  by  the  top  of  a  mercury 
column,  which  is  kept  in  place  by  ether  vapor.  This  form  of  regulator 
is  especially  to  be  recommended  when  the  desired  temperature  is  only 
slightly  above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  A  minimum  and  max- 
imum thermometer  should  be  supported  in  a  horizontal  iwsition  near 
the  regulator,  so  that  any  irregularities  in  the  working  of  the  latter 
may  be  immediately  noticed.  This  germinating  chamber  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  has  worked  admirably,  although  some- 
times in  winter  the  surrounding  temperature  has  sunk  as  low  as  5^  C. 
In  spite  of  this  the  thermometer  has  always  stood  at  exactly  20^  wheu 
the  chamber  has  been  opened  in  the  morning. 

I  also  desire  to  mention  a  second  method  for  securing  a  constant 
temperature,  namely,  the  use  of  a  current  of  air  of  a  constant  tempei*a- 
ture.  A  greater  amount  of  gas  is  recpiired  for  this,  inasmuch  as  the 
removal  of  the  warm  air  is  rather  rapid.  The  cover  of  the  chamber  is 
]>rovided  with  a  chimney  tube,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  not  too  small 
flame  is  allowed  to  burn;  this  produces  a  draft  of  air  through  the  chain- 
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ber.     The  air  enters  the  ihainber  through  one  or  more  tubes,  which  are 
surrounded  by  water  kept  at  a  constant  temperature.    The  water  may 
be  conveniently  held  in  the  double 
bottom  of  the  .apparatus  and  heated 
by  a  number  of  micro-burners. 

FffT  smaller  thermostats  the  prin- 
ciple of  completely  surrounding 
the  space  with  a  layer  of  water  is 
most  accurate.  The  thermostat  of 
llueppe  with  rectangular  shelves 
and  a  door  in  front  is  to  be  espe- 
cially recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  above  described  appa- 
ratus for  a  h)ng  time  constant  gas 

l>ressure  is  iniportant.     Even  the  fiq. ?.— Gaspreasure n-Ruiator. 

most  delicate  adjustment  of  the  regulator  fails  if  the  gas  is  subject 
to  considerable  tluctuations  of  pressure,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in 

large  cities.  On  this  a<;couiit  the  gas 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  agas- 
l)ressure  regulator  before  it  enters  tlie 
regulator  witliin  the  germinating  cham- 
ber. Such  a  gas-pressure  regulator  (Fig. 
7)  may  be  procured  from  11.  Muencke, 
Berlin.  If  the  flame  is  held  at  a  mini- 
mum stand  by  a  separate  cock  an  auto- 
mati(5  extinguisher  is  almost  superflu- 
ous, unless  there  is  danger  tliat  the  flow 
of  gas  may  cease  altogether  at  times.  In 
this  case  special  burners  which  shut  ott 
the  gas  autoiiuitically  when  the  flame  is 
extinguished  are  to  be  recommended. 
Ordinary  micro- burners  are  provided 
with  small  mica  cylinders  which  prevent 
the  flame  from  IxMUg  extinguished  by 
unavoidable  drafts  of  air. 

(2)  A  drying  chamber. — This  may  be 
used  in  determining  the  moistuie  con- 
tent of  seeds,  and  for  drying  and  steril 
ization    in    general    is     indispensabh\ 

working  space  is  surrounded  by  hot  air  is  a  convenient  one. 
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DIVISION  OF  LABOR. 

The  most  advantageous  disposition  of  the  expert  working  force  of  the 
seed-control  station  is  attained  when  each  person  is  engaged  in  a  spe- 
cial line  of  work.  Although  all  the  operations  of  the  seed  control,  ex- 
cepting those  of  a  purely  scientific  nature,  are  for  the  most  part  simple, 
nevertheless  they  demand  great  care  and  accuracy,  and  particularly  in 
times  of  special  stress  of  work  a  certain  amount  of  cleverness  is  necessary 
to  insure  accuracy  and  dispatch  in  the  conduct  of  the  processes,  which 
are  often  very  tedious  and  time-consuming.  On  this  account  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  work  of  the  station  should  be  intrusted  to  jK^rsons 
especially  fitted  for  them.  The  seeds  for  the  germinating  tests  must  be 
counted  with  the  perfect  regularity  prescribed  by  the  above-mentioned 
rules,  to  insure  accurate  and  comparable  results,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  always  best  to  have  the  seeds  counted  by  the  same  individual.  In 
like  manner  the  germinating  tests  and  determinations  of  purity  should 
each  be  delegated  to  a  selected  person.  Weighings  and  calculations, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  be  made  by  specially  trained  assistants,  whose 
aim  is  to  become  specialists  in  the  various  departments  of  botanical 
work. 

In  what  has  been  said  I  believe  the  essential  and  important  topi<» 
connected  with  seed  control  have  been  discussed  in  a  sufficiently  ex- 
haustive manner,  and  the  fundamental  principles  have  been  set  forth 
upon  which  a  proj)er  and  useful  exercise  of  seed  investigations  may  be 
based. 
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METEOROLOGT. 

Meteorological  summary  for  1892,  J.  Faleenbaoh  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui 
^o.  ii7ypp,J249-J260). — Daily  and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  on 
temperature,  pressure,  precipitation,  humidity,  and  direction  of  the 
wind  are  tabulated.  Means  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  rainfall,  and 
notes  on  the  weather  for  ten  years  are  also  given.  The  following  is  an 
annual  summary  for  the  State:  Air  temperature  (degrees  F.). — Max- 
imum 103,  July  25;  minimum — ^25,  January  20;  annual  range  128; 
maximum  daily  range  51,  September  25;  minimum  daily  range  1,  July 
29,  November  3, 12,  and  28,  and  December  12;  mean  daily  range  19. 
Humidity. — Mean  relative  humidity  78  per  cent.  Wind. — Prevailing 
direction  SW.  Precipitation, — Total  rainfall  37.16  inches;  mean  daily 
rainfall  0.10  inch;  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  121.  Weather. — 
Number  of  clear  days  111;  number  of  fair  days  126;  number  of 
cloudy  days  129. 

febthizees. 

W.  H.  Beal,  Editor. 

On  the  available  phosphoric  acid  and  the  water-soluble  potash 
in  cottonseed  meal,  M.  B.  Habdin  {South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  No.  8y 
n.  «er.,  Dec.,  1892, pp.  3-6). — Determinations  by  C.  W.  Sims,  F.  S.  Shiver, 
and  R.  N.  Brackett,  of  soluble,  insoluble,  reverted,  and  total  phos- 
phoric acid  and  total  and  soluble  potash  in  13  samples  of  cotton-seed 
meal  are  tabulated.  It  appears  from  the  results  "  (1)  tho-t  an  average 
cotton-seed  meal  carrying  about  7  per  cent  of  nitrogen  (equivalent  to 
8J  per  cent  of  ammonfa)  contains  nearly  2J  per  cent  of  available  phos- 
phoric acid  and  a  little  more  than  IJ  per  cent  of  potash  soluble  in 
water;  (2)  that  the  available  phosphoric  acid  constitutes  over  -f^  the 
total  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  water-soluble  potash  over  -/o  ^^^  total 
potash  in  the  meal." 

On  the  occnrrence  of  metaphosphoric  acid  and  pjrrophosphoric 
acid  in  cotton-seed  meal,  M.  B.  Habdin  {South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  No. 
8j  n.  ser.y  Bec.y  1892^  pp.  10-16. — lieprint  of  a  i>ai)cr  read  before  the  Asso- 
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ciation  of  Official  Agjricultural  Cbemiste  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Au- 
gust 25, 1892.  (See  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  116.)  It  was  found  by  direct 
l)recipitation  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  cotton-seed  meal  by  molybdic 
sohition  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
was  obtained,  Dialyzing  the  solution  or  removing  the  organic  matter 
by  means  of  acetate  of  lead  did  not  materially  increase  the  amount 
l)re(*ipitated.  It  was  found  also  that  a  mixture  of  acid  phosphate  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  which  should  theoretically  give  by  direct  precipita- 
tion of  the  aqueous  extract  4.77  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid, 
actually  yielded  in  duplicate  tests  4.80  per  cent  and  4.82  per  cent  of 
phosi>horic  acid.   . 

[A  nnmbor  of  experiments  of  this  kind]  seem  to  show,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
the  ])reA6nco  of  both  metaphosphoric  acid  and  pyrophosphoric  acid  in  the  aqaeoas 
solutions  of  the  meals  examined.  •  *  •  Whether  pyrophosphoric  and  metapho«- 
)>horrc  acid  exist  in  cotton  seed  or  are  formed  during  the  preparation  of  the  meal  is 
a  point  worth  investigating. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  believed  that  the  failure  to  obtain  all  the  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  in  a  cotton-seed  meal  by  direct  treatment  with  molybdic  solution  is  due  not 
so  much  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter  as  it  is  to  the  fact  that  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  phosphoric  acid  occurs  in  the  tribasic  state. 

On  the  comparative  value  of  different  methods  of  preparing 
BolutionB  of  cotton-seed  meal  for  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric 
acid,  M.  B.  Hardin  (South  Carolina  Sta,  Bui.  No.  <9,  n.  ser.,  Bee.,  lS9:ij 
pp.  7-10. — From  comparative  tests  of  a  number  of  different  methods  of 
solution,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  "the  most  satisfactory  prelimi- 
nary operations  in  the  determination  of  the  total,  the  water-soluble,  or 
the  citrate  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  cotton-seed  meal,  consist  in 
treating"  tlio  meal,  the  water-extract,  or  the  citrate-insoluble  residue  by 
one  of  the  following  methods:  (1)  Sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  nitrate 
(Burney);  (2)  incineration,  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  replace- 
ment of  hydrochloric  by  nitric  acid.'' 

Fertilizer  inspection  in  Connecticut  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Report 
for  1892j  pp.  50-119). — This  includes  an  abstract  of  the  SUte  fertilizer 
law  and  a  list  of  dealers  complying  with  it;  popular  explanations  re- 
garding the  analysis  and  valuation  of  fertilizers;  the  market  prices  of 
the  essential  elements  of  plant  food  during  1892;  a  classification  of  the 
fertilizers  analyzed,  with  commentson  their  source  and  quality ;  formulas, 
analyses,  and  valuations  of  home-mixed  fertilizers;  instructions  for 
sampling  wood  ashes;  a  review  of  the  fertilizer  market  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1892;  and  tabulated  analyses  of  261  samples  of 
fertilizing  materials,  including  manipulated  fertilizers,  home  mixtures, 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  cotton-seed  meal,  castor- bean 
pomace,  Odorless  Phosphate,  dissolved  boneblack,  dissolved  bone,  acid 
phosphate,  sulphate  of  potash,  potash  and  magnesia  sulphate,  muriate 
of  potash,  kainit,  bone  manures,  tankage,  dried  fish,  cotton-hull  ashes, 
wood  ashes,  "Fossiliferous  Phosphatic  Marl,''  and  phosphatic  marl 
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(both  from  Virgirwa),  oyster-shell  lime,  soap-factory  refuse,  silkworm 
refuse,  horn  waste,  wool  waste,  tobacco  dust,  and  muck. 

Guaranties. — Of  the  forty-eix  brands  [of  nitrogenous  superphosphates]  here  reported, 
eloTen  are  below  their  minimum  guaranty  in  respect  of  one  ingredient  and  four  in 
respect  of  two  ingredients— that  is,  one  third  of  all  the  nitrogenous  superphosphates 
in  oar  market  contains  less  of  one  or  of  two  ingredients  than  they  are  claimed  to  con- 
tain.    •    •    * 

Of  the  thirty-nine  brands  of  special  manures  analyzed  sixteen  are  below  the  mann- 
factnrers'  minimum  guaranty  in  respect  of  one  ingredient  and  one  is  below  iii  respect 
of  two  ingredients. 

Cost  and  valuation, — ^The  average  cost  of  the  nitrogenous  superphosphates^  excluding 
two  analyses,  in  which  cost  exceeds  valuation  by  considerably  more  than  50  per  cent, 
is  $35.28;  the  average  valuation,  $25.46;  and  the  percentJige  difference,  27.8.    *    »    • 

The  average  cost  per  ton  of  the  special  manures  has  been  $38.28,  the  average 
valuation  $30.70,  and  the  average  percentage  difference  25;  a  little  higher  than  in 
case  of  the  nitrogenous  superphosphates. 

Last  year  the  corresponding  figures  were :  Average  cost,  $38.84 ;  average  valuation, 
$31.64;  percentage  difference,  22.8. 

Home- mixed  fertilizers, — ^The  mechanical  condition  of  most  of  these  mixtures  was 
excellent,  being  as  fine  and  as  dry  as  average  factory-mixed  goods. 

The  average  cost  of  the  raw  material  used  in  the  mixtures  was  $33.25  at  regular 
market  rates,  disregarding  discounts,  which  most  of  the  purchasers  received.  If  we 
add  to  this  $1.50  for  freight  and  $2  per  ton  for  mixing,  an  allowance  which  is  very 
ample,  the  total  average  cost  will  be  $36.75  per  ton.  The  average  valuation  is  $33.16 
per  ton,  and  the  percentage  difference  betw  een  cost  and  valuation  $10.80. 

The  percentage  differences  between  cost  and  valuation  in  case  of  the  factory -mixed 
superphosphates  and  special  manures  this  year  is  more  than  twice  as  large,  indicat- 
ing that  there  was  in  these  cases  great  economy  in  home-mixing. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  C.  A.  Ooessmann  (Massachttsetts  State 
Sta.y  Bui.  Ko.  46 J  Mar.y  1893,  pp,  8). — A  circular  on  the  method  of  inspec- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  trade  values  of  fertilizing  materials  in  raw 
materials  and  chemicals,  instnictions  to  fertilizer  dealers,  and  tabulated 
analyses  of  wood  ashes,  logwood  ashes,  ashes  from  cremation  of  swill, 
double  superphosphate,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  potash, 
and  ground  bone.  .    . 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  {Ifew  York 
State  Sta.y  Bui  N'o.  52,  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  149-191).— Trside  values  of  ferti- 
lizing materials  for  1893,  and  tabulated  analyses  of  239  samples  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  collected  during  the  spring  and  fall  of  1892. 

Fertilizers,  G.  C.  Watson  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  No.  52,  May, 
1893,  pp.  72-74). — A  popular  discussion  of  the  valuation  and  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. 
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FIELD  CROPS. 

A.  C.  Tkur,  Editor. 

Field  experiments  with  com,  1892,  G.  E.  Morrow  and  F.  D. 

Gardner  {IWnoiif  Sta.  Bui.  Xo.  25j  A]^r.^  1893,  jyp- 173-204). 

Sjfnopsh. — Accounts  are  given  of  experiincn  ta  in  the  following  lines :  (I)  Tc^t  of  varie- 
ties; (2)  time  of  planting;  (3)  depth  of  planting;  (4)  thickness  of  planting;  (5) 
planting  in  hills  or  drills ;  (6)  frequency  and  depth  of  cultivation ;  (7)  root  prun- 
i"J?>  (^)  cross-fertilization;  (9)  increase  of  dry  matter  with  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  (10)  dctasseling.  The  results  of  these  and  previous  oxperiiuents  at 
the  station  favor  (1)  large  medium  maturing  varieties;  (2)  planting  abontMay 
1;  (3)  shallow  planting;  (4)  relatively  thick  planting;  (5)  either  hills  or  drills; 
(6)  only  enough  cultivation  to  keep  the  soil  free  from  weeds;  (7)  avoidance  of 
root  pruning;  (8)  cross-breeding  to  increase  yield;  (9)  allowing  com  to  become 
mature  before  cutting;  and  (10)  not  detasseling.  The  experiments  in  1892  were 
in  continuation  of  those  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  station  (E.S.R.,voL 
III,  p.  847). 

A  8  in  previous  years,  the  experiments  were  conducted  on  dark-colored, 
fertile  i)rairie  soil  about  18  inches  deep,  with  a  yellow  clay  subsoil.  As 
a  rule  four  kernels  were  planted  in  each  hill.  The  hills  were  3J  feet 
ai>art  each  way.  The  rainfall  was  excessive  in  May  and  June,  but 
below  the  average  later  in  the  season.  The  average  nie^n  temperature 
during  May  to  September  was  67.4°  F.,  which  is  below  the  normal. 

Corn,  test  of  varieiies  (pp.  176-191). — Seventy-eight  varieties  were 
tested  in  1892.  The  results,  as  in  the  case  of  the  similar  experiinente 
previously  reported,  are  given  in  detail  in  tables,  sumniarie>s,  and  gen- 
eral notes.  Mixtures  of  two  and  four  varieties  in  four  cases  out  of  live 
gave  smaller  yields  than  the  single  varieties.  Cross-bred  corn  planted 
on  five  plats  invariably  gave  larger  yields  than  either  of  the  parent 
varieties. 

Corn,  time  of  planting  (pp.  191-194). — In  1892  Murdock  and  Burr 
White  vfirieties  w  ere  planted  at  intervals  of  a  week  from  April  30  to 
June  20.  The  average  height  of  the  tallest  stalks  on  each  plat,  meas- 
ured each  week  from  June  13  to  September  21,  is  tabulated,  together 
with  the  yield  of  corn  and  the  per  cent  of  water  in  the  corn. 

Corn^  depth  of  planting  (p.  194). — The  results  of  planting  corn  at  depths 
of  from  1  to  7  inches  during  four  years  arc  tabulated.  The  yields 
decreased  as  the  depth  of  planting  increased. 

Corn,  thickness  of  planting  (pp.  194-196). — Tabulated  data  are  given 
for  experiments  in  which  from  1  to  4  kernels  were  planted  in  hills  from 
3  to  60  inches  apart. 

Corn,  planting  in  hills  or  drills  (p.  197). — Notes  and  tabulated  datft 
on  an  experiment  in  which  corn  wjvs  planted  in  hills  on  one  half  of  each 
of  5  hair  acre  plats,  and  in  drills  on  the  other  half. 

Corn,  frequency  and  depth  of  cultivation  (i)p.  197, 198). — Ordinary' and 
frequent  cultivation  jit  different  depths  was  comx)ared  with  mere  re- 
moval of  the  weeds  on  10  plats. 
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Corny  root  pruning  (pp.  198, 199). — Alternate  rows  of  corn  were  root 
pronedJuly  7, 15,  and  28,  as  in  former  years.  The  results  are  tabu- 
lated. 

Corny  cross  fertilization  (pp.  199,  200). — In  1892  a  small  plat  was 
planted  with  kernels  from  each  of  50  ears  of  corn  obtained  by  artificial 
cross-fertilization  in  1890. 

Corny  increase  of  dry  matter  with  the  growth  of  the  plant  (pp.  200, 
201). — Brief  notes  on  observations  at  the  station  during  four  years. 

The  chemical  analyses,  made  under  direction  of  Mr.  Farrington,  chemist  of  the 
station,  show  that,  while  there  has  heon  a  fairly  uniform  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  ash,  protein,  fiber,  uitrogen-free  extract,  and  the  fat  or  ether  extract  up  to  the 
date  when  the  com  was  fairly  well  matured,  the  composition  of  the  dry  matter 
shows  a  steady  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  ash  and  protein ;  at  first  there  is  an  in- 
crease and  then  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  fiber ;  a  steady  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  nitrogen-f^e  extract;  and  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  the  percentage  of 
ether  extract  with,  in  general,  a  considerable  decrease  until  the  plant  becomes 
nearly  mature. 

Corny  detasseling  (p.  201). — The  tassels  on  ten  altcruate  rows  wore 
removed  as  soon  as  they  appeared. 
Summary  of  experiments  (pp.  173-176). 

Seventy-eight  samples  of  corn,  with  different  names,  were  tested  on  contignous 
plats,  each  one  fortieth  of  an  acre  in  extent.  For  the  first  time  in  Hve  years,  the 
late  varieties  gave  the  largest  average  yields,  nine  such  varieties  averaging  70 
bnohels.  Sixty-seven  plats  of  medium-maturing  varieties  averaged  68  bushels  per 
acre,  and  16  plats  of  early-maturing  varieties  averaged  nearly  53  bushels.  For  five 
yean  past  each  of  four  medium  -maturing  varieties  has  given  yields  of  from  71  to  76 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  best  early-maturing  variety  has  given  in  the  same  time  average  yields  of  65 
bnshels  per  acre.  For  three  years  past  the  best  yield  by  any  variety  was  83  bushels 
p«r  acre,  by  Boone  County  White.  Tbe  largest  yield  in  1892  was  almost  exactly  100 
bnshels  per  acre  of  air-dry  corn,  of  tbe  variety  known  as  Piasa  Queen— a  variety 
maturing  too  late  for  central  Illinois.  Tbe  trials  for  six  years  indicate  tkat  the 
larger  medium-maturing  varieties  give  the  best  results.  Among  these  the  Boone 
Comity  White,  Champion  White  Pearl,  and  Burr  White  represent  the  most  satis- 
factory type  of  white,  while  the  Leaming  has  given  the  best  results  among  the 
yellow  varieties.  The  Murdock  has  given  the  best  yields  of  any  early-maturing 
variety— 65  bnshels  per  acre  for  five  years. 

Excellent  varieties  were  obtained  from  many  different  places.  Extravagant 
claims,  such  as  yields  of  100  bushels  per  acre  under  ordinary  cultivation,  or  that 
any  variety  worth  cultivating  matures  in  eighty  or  ninety  days,  when  planted  at 
the  usual  time,  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  correct.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  one 
hundred  days  from  date  of  planting  may  be  considered  as  a  minimum  for  field  com 
to  mature  fully ;  late  varieties  often  need  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  central  Illi- 
nois. 

Repeated  trials  have  uniformly  shown  that  larger  yields  of  both  corn  Hud  stalks 
are  obtained  by  planting  a  larger  number  of  kernels  than  is  customary  in  tbe  best 
practice  of  Illinois.  From  12,000  to  13,000  kernels  planted  per  acre  seems  to  be  the 
mlnimnm  for  largest  yields  at  the  station  grounds.  This  is  equivalent  to  4  kernels 
per  hill,  iu  rows  at  the  usual  distance  for  planting  in  Illinois.  In  most  of  the  trials 
the  rows  were  3  feet  8  inches  apart  each  way.  Twenty-four  varieties  were  planted 
in  as  many  plats,  half  of  each  having  3  kernels  and  half  4  kernels  in  each  hill.  In 
^  of  the  24  cases  the  larger  yields  were  obtained  from  the  thicker  planting,  the 
average  increase  for  the  24  plants  being  about  4.5  bushels  per  aore. 
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Repeated  trialB  have  shown  that,  if  other  conditions  are  the  same,  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible  difference  in  the  average  yield,  whether  the  corn  is  planted  in  hills  or  in 
drills,  the  number  of  stalks  secured  inflnencing  this  rather  than  their  mode  of  dis- 
tribution. In  many  cases  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  drilled  com  f^ee  from  weeds. 
To  secure  the  largest  yield  of  both  com  and  stalks,  medium-maturing  varieties  may 
be  planted  at  the  rate  of  1  kernel  to  each  3  inches  in  rows  3  feet  8  inches  apart  Tbick 
planting  gives  smaller  ears,  which  increase  the  labor  in  husking.  Where  the  com 
is  to  be  fed  without  husking  the  smaller  size  of  the  ears  may  be  an  advantage. 

As  in  each  of  several  previous  years,  trials  in  1892  show  that  shallow  cultivation 
is  better  than  deep,  and  that  more  frequent  cultivation  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
soil  free  f^om  weeds  and  the  surface  fairly  loose  is  not  profitable.  Ou  the  station 
grounds  weeds  were  the  chief  enemy  to  the  corn  plant.  Fair  yields  of  com  have 
been  secured  in  each  of  several  years  without  any  cultivation  after  planting  other 
than  scraping  the  surface  with  a  sharp  hoe.  Root  pruning  has  nnifomily  decreased 
the  yield. 

In  1892  the  largest  yields  were  obtained  from  planting  April  30,  the  soil  being  in 
better  condition  than  at  the  later  plantings.  The  average  results  for  five  yctrs 
show  no  great  variation  in  the  yield  of  medium-maturing  varieties  planted  at  any 
time  during  May.  The  earlier  plantings  have  required  more  cultivation  than  the 
later  ones.  Within  reasonable  limits,  time  of  planting  seems  to  have  less  inflnence 
on  yield  than  the  condition  of  soil  at  time  of  planting. 

In  oach  of  five  cases  the  yield  from  plats  planted  with  cross-bred  com  was  larger 
than  the  average  yield  of  the  plats  planted  with  the  varieties  which  had  not  been 
crossed ;  the  average  increase  was  over  9  bushels  per  acre.  In  four  out  of  five  cases 
plats  plauted  with  mixtures  of  different  varieties  of  corn  gave  a  smaller  yield  than 
the  average  of  the  plats  planted  with  the  same  varieties  i»eparately,  the  average 
decrease  being  3.7  bushels  per  acre. 

A  medium-sized,  medium- maturing  variety,  planted  June  3,  reached  itsmaximom 
height  August  19,  seventy -seven  days  ftom  planting.  The  dry  matter  continued  to 
increase  until  the  com  was  fairly  mature,  September  16.  It  had  but  little  more 
than  half  the  total  quantity  of  dry  matter  when  the  stalks  had  reached  their 
greatest  height,  and  not  more  than  one  third  when  tassel ing  began.  In  tbe  weelc 
from  July  22  to  29  there  was  a  growth  of  28  inches,  or  4  inches  per  day. 

No  noticeable  effect  on  yield  was  produced  by  remo^'ing  tassels  from  altemste 
rows. 

Trials  at  the  station  show  that  the  com  grown  last  year  on  the  university  farms 
at  Champaign  has  less  vitality  than  com  kept  under  like  conditions  any  year  for 
the  last  ten.  Early -maturing  varieties  show  nearly  perfect  vitality,  but  not  more 
than  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  kernels  of  medium-maturing  varieties  germinated 
under  conditions  more  favorable  than  ordinarily  met  with  in  field  planting. 

Observations  on  the  growth  of  maiie  continuously  on  the  same 
land  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Report  for  1892^  pp.  122-129).— ThvA  was  in 
continuation  of  work  reported  in  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  station  for 

1891  (E.  8.  E.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  770).    The  same  fertilizers  were  applied  in 

1892  as  in  previous  years.  The  yields  of  kernels,  cobs,  and  stover  on 
the  different  plats  are  given,  together  with  the  food  constituents.  The 
quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  applied  iu  the  fer- 
tilizers and  removed  in  the  crop,  the  yields  of  shelled  corn,  and  the  per- 
centage composition  of  dry  matter  during  five  years  are  also  tabulated. 
Discussion  of  the  results  is  reserved  until  more  data  are  collected. 
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Enrichment  or  impoverhhmeni  of  soil  by  fire  years*  manuring  and  cropping  of  com. 


After  four  y wire'  cropping 

Applied  in  1H92 

Taken  off  in  crop  of  1892 

£xc«HH  (+)  or  denciency  (— )  after  Ave 
yeara'  cropping , 


Cow  manure. 


Hog  manare. 


Nitrogen. 


Pounds. 

+302.1 

286.3 

03.9 

+494.5 


Pbo8. 
acid. 


Pounds. 

+340.2 

136.4 

29.6 

+447.0 


Potash.   Nitrogen. 


Pounds. 

+330.5 

204.5 

94.6 

+440.4 


Pounds. 

+550.7 

410.0 

115.6 

+  855.0 


Pbos. 
acid. 


I 


Pounds. 

+1,219.9 

586.5 

40.0 

+1, 766. 4 


Potash. 


Pounds. 

+72.3 

72.4 

101.3 

+43.4 


After  four  years*  cropping 

Applied  in  1892 

Taken  off  in  crop  of  1892 , 

Excess  (+)  or  deficiency  (— )  after  five 
years*  cropping 


Fertilizer  chemicals. 


Nitrogen.     ^^\^;      Potash. 


Pounds. 

+  106.2 

172.0 

94.1 

+184.1 


Pounds. 

+408.8 

162.0 

29.1 

+536.7 


Pounds. 

+92.2 

69.0 

65.3 

+95.9 


No  fertilieer. 


Nitrogen. 


Pounds. 

—183.6 
00.0 
43.5 

—227.1 


Phos. 
acid. 


Pounds. 

+97.1 

OU.O 

14.6 

+82.5 


Potash. 


Pounds. 

—10.8 

00.0 

18.5 

—29.3 


*  The  total  amounts  of  fertiliziugelementsapplietl  during  1888-1891  in  excess  of  the  quantities  removed 
by  the  crops  of  those  years. 

Grasses,  forage  plants,  and  tomato  blight,  P.  H.  Eolps  {Florida 
8ta.  Bui.  Nd.  18^  pp.  10,  fig.  1). — Brief  notes  on  forage  plants  aud 
tomato  blight.  Among  the  grasses  tried  hairy-flowered  paspalum 
(Paspalum  dilatatum)  proved  most  satisfactory. 

Experiments  in  growing  tobacco  with  diflFerent  fertilizers,  S.  W. 
Johnson  (ConnecHeut  State  Sta.  Report  for  1892,  pp.  1-28). 

Sjfnopais. — ^The  following  Bubjeots  are  treated  in  the  report:  Analyses  of  fertilizers 
used,  the  culture  and  curing  of  the  crop,  weights  and  percentages  of  the  different 
grades  of  leaf,  number  of  leaves  to  the  pound,  burning  quality,  description  of 
ftn  apparatus  for  burning  cigars  evenly,  and  relation  of  chlorine  in  the  fertilizer 
to  the  same  element  in  tobacco.  Cotton-seed  meal,  castor  pomace,  nitrate  of 
soda,  cotton-hull  ashes,  double-manure  salt,  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash,  car- 
bonate of  potash,  lime,  and  several  brands  of  manipulated  fertilizers  in  various 
combinations  were  tested  on  tobacco.  The  castor  pomace  plats  averaged  75 
pounds  of  unfermented  leaves  in  excess  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  plats.  In  a 
crop  of  1,875  pounds  of  pole-cured  leaves  and  3,200  pounds  of  pole-cured  stalks 
there  are  removed  from  the  soil  about  100  pounds  of  nitrogen,  100  pounds  of  lime, 
140  pounds  of  potash,  and  only  16  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  experiments  in  the  culture  and  cure 
of  tobacco,  a  number  of  tobacco  planters  organized  under  the  name  of 
The  Connecticut  Tobacco  Experiment  Company.  The  company  pro- 
vided land  in  Poquonock,  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  in- 
trusted the  supervision  of  the  experiments  and  publication  of  results 
to  the  station. 

By  the  plan  adopted  the  experiment  with  fertilizers  is  to  be  carried 
out  on  the  same  land  for  at  least  five  consecutive  years;  special  atten- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  for  cigar  wrapj>ers, 
judging  of  quality  after  the  leaves  have  been  fermented  in  the  usual  way. 

The  following  questions  are  the  first  to  receive  attention:  What  is 
the  effect  on  quantity  and  quality  of  leaf  of  large  applications  of  cot- 
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ton-seed  meal,  or  of  castor  pomace  containing  the  same  quantity  of 
nitrogen  t  What  is  the  eftect  of  a  heavy  ration  of  nitrogen,  half  from 
«astor  pomace  and  half  from  nitrate  of  sodat  What  are  the  compara- 
tive effects  on  quantity  and  quality  of  the  leaf  from  the  use  of  eqnal 
quantities  of  potash  in  the  following  forms:  Cotton  hull  ashes,  high- 
grade  sulphate  of  potash,  the  same  with  lime,  double  sulphate  of  potash 
and  magnesia,  the  same  with  lime,  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  and  pare 
nitrate  of  potash  t  Can  pole-bum  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  artificial 
heat  simply  as  a  means  of  ventilating  and  partly  drying  the  airf 

The  soil  of  this  field  is  like  much  of  the  upland  tohacco  soil  of  the  CoDiiecticot 
Valley,  aud  may  be  described  as  a  very  fiue  light  sandy  loam.    •    *     * 

For  five  or  six  years  the  field  had  scarcely  been  fertilized  or  cultivated  at  all  and 
tobacco  had  not  been  raised  there  for  a  very  long  term  of  years.  When  bought  it 
was  covered  with  a  ne^ected  growth  of  poverty  grass  (Andropogon  Bcoparius),  black* 
berry  vines,  and  wild  growth  of  various  sorts. 

The  vanety  grown  was  the  Hubbard,  which  belongs  to  the  Havana 
type.    All  fertilizers  were  analyzed  by  the  station. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  per  acre, 

AnalyatB,  co$t,  and  amount  of  ferliUzera. 


Nanie 

of 
plat. 


Fortilizcra. 


Quantity 
per  acre. 


Cotton-soed  meal 

Cotton-hull  aalie« 

Cotton-Aeed  meal 

Cotton-hull  asheH 

Cotton-seed  uieal 

Cotton-hull  ashes 

Cotton-seed  meal 

Cottonhnll  ashes 

Castor  pomace 

Cotton-null  nnhoa   

Castor  pomace 

Cotton-null  ashes 

Castor  pomace 

Cotton-null  ashes 

Qastor  pomace 

Cotton-hull  ashes 

Castor  pomace 

Cotton  null  ashes 

Nitrate  of  ttoda  ♦ 

dot 

Castor  pomace 

Cotton-null  ashes 

Nitrate  of  soda  t 

Cottonseed  meal 

Double-manure  salt 

Cooper's  bone 

Cottonseed  meal 

Double-manure  salt 

Cooper's  bone  and  lime 

Cotton-seed  meal 

High-grade  sulphate  of  potash . 

Coopex's  bone 

Cotton-seed  meat 

High-grade  sulphate  of  potash. 

Cooper's  bone  and  lime 

Cotton-seed  meal 

Carbonate  of  potash 

Cooper's  bone 


Cost  per 
acre. 


PoMjids. 
1,500 
1.500 
2.000 
1.500 
2,500 
1.500 
3,000 
1,500 
1,980 
1.500 
2,640 
1.500 
3,300 
1,500 
4,000 
1,500 
2,640 
1,500 
220 
220 
2,640 
1,500 
440 
1,500 
1,220 

360  I 
1,500  I 
1,220 
360 
1,500  I 
620  ) 
300  I 
1,500 
620 
360 
1,500 
580 
360 


$50.20 
57.25 
63.75 
7a  50 
50.79 
57.72 
64.65 
72.00 

68.72 

68.72 
43.95 
44.70 
42.70 
43.45 
^74. 05 


Fertiliser  contains— 


Nitre- 
gen. 


Lbt, 
105 

140 

175 

210 

105 

140 

175 

212 

210 

210 
110 
110 
110 
UO 
110 


Phoa- 

phoric 

acid. 


150 
165 
180 
195 
139 
150 
161 
173 

150 

150 
150 
150 
ISO 
150 
150 


Pot- 


Lbi. 
341 

350 

359 

366 

340 
847 
354 

340 

340 
341 
341 
341 
341 
841 


*  Applied  between  rows  at  time  of  first  cultivation. 

I  Applied  between  rows  at  time  of  second  cultivation. 

I  If  Drought  in  ton  lots  not  chemically  pure  the  cost  would  be  conaidermbly  1 
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AnahjfttMy  cost^  and  amount  of  fertilizers — Continued. 


of 
plat. 


s 


w^ 


Fertilizora. 


Nitrate  of  potash 

CNM»]icr'8  bone 

Bakur'ji  A.  A.  HiiiRTphosphate. . . 

laker's  tobacco  niainire 

Stock  br id j;e  tobacco  ninnure 

Bowker'H  t4ibacco  fertilizer 

ElUworth's  '"Strtrter" 

KllHworth'M  "  Foiiudatioii  " 

Lime 

Mapea'H  Starter 

Mapeti'8  totmcco  mauure  W.  11. . . 

Linio 

Mapes's  Starter 

MapeH'6  tobacco  manure  special . 

Lime 

Mapea's  SUirter 

Mapes'H  tobacco  manure  special. 
Sanderson's  Formula  B 


Quantity 
per  acre. 


Cost  per 
acre. 


Poundi. 

2, 020  :  ? 

3,920    5 

2.000    


4,000 
000 

2,700 
501  , 
501  j 

2.  (Mil 
501 
501 

2,001 
501 
501 

2.001   I 

6.080 


FertiliKer  contains — 


Nitro- 
gen. 


I 


Lbt. 
110 

230 

99 
219 

215 
173 

170 

176 
345 


Plios- 
plioric 
acid. 


Lbs. 
146 

466 

207 
278 

238 
230 

205 

227 

581 


Pot- 
ash. 


Lbt. 
341 


126 
391 


168 
312 

418 

3G4 
643 


*  If  brought  in  ton  lots  not  cliemically  pure  the  cost  would  be  considerably  less. 

The  report  cautions  its  re«a(lers  uot  to  make  a  final  judgment  based 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  unfennented  leaver;  the  weight  and 
quality  of  the  fermented  tobacco  are  not  presented  in  this  publication. 

Of  the  23  plats,  7  yielded  crops  of  2,000  pounds  of  unforniente  leaves. 

On  the  average  the  castor-pomace  plats  i)roducod  a  very  little  more  than  the  cor- 
respooding  cotton-seed  meal  p1at8 — 1,866  pounds  against  1,771  pounds— the  average 
,  difference  amounting  to  95  pounds  i>er  acre.  The  difference  in  yichl  of  wrappers 
was,  however,  only  17  pounds  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  castor  pomace.  The  difference 
in  color  was  slight.  That  raised  on  cotton-seed  meal  inclined  to  be  lighter  than  that 
from  pomace.  The  lightest  colors  of  all  were  in  tobacco  from  the  plats  fertilized  with 
cotton-hall  ashes  and  either  cotton-seed  meal  or  castor  pomace.  The  single  excep- 
tion is  plat  P,  raised  on  nitrate  of  potash  and  Cooper's  bone,  which  was  the  lightest 
in  the  experiment;  but  the  yield  from  this  plat  was  very  small  and  the  burn  was  poor. 

With  the  same  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  a  like  quantity  of 
potash  in  the  form  of  double  sulphate  of  poVish  and  magnesia  gave  a  larger  total  crop 
and  a  larger  weight  of  wrappers  than  either  cotton-hull  ashes,  high-grade  sulphate 
of  potash,  or  carbonate  of  potash.  There  was  no  very  great  difference  in  the  color  of 
the  crops  raised  on  these  different  forms  of  potash.     *    *     » 

It  appears  that  a  large  yield  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  large  pecentage  of 
wrappers.  Of  the  ten  crops  which  had  more  than  70  per  cent  of  wrappers  in  them, 
six  produced  more  than  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre  and  all  of  them  over  1,800 
pounds.    ♦    ♦    *• 

The  tobacco  from  the  following  plats  glowed  longer  than  that  from  any  other: 

PlatF,  castor  poiQace  and  cotton-hull  ashes;  P,  nitrate  of  potash  and  bone;  C,  cot- 
ton-seed meal  and  ashes ;  G,  castor  pomace  and  ashes ;  J,  castor  pomace  and  ashes  with 
nitrate;  O,  cotton-seed  meal,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  bone;  D,  cotton-seed  meal  and 
ashes. 

The  tobacco  from  the  following  plats  glowed  for  a  shorter  time  than  any  other: 

Plat  W,  Mapes;  Q,  Baker;  X,  Sanderson;  T,  Ellsworth;  U,  Mapes;  M,  cotton- 
seed meal,  high-grade  sulphate,  and  bone;  Y,  Mapes. 

In  the  judgment  of  experts,  based  on  the  appearance  of  the  unfer- 
mented  leaves,  the  best  kinds  of  tobacco  were  produced  on  i)lats  A,  I, 
G, F,  N,  K,  and  O.    Plat  V  had  the  poorest  buin  of  any. 
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The  formulas  used  supply  fnim  99  to  345  pounds  of  nitrogen,  150  to 
581  pounds  of  phosphoric  a<Md,  and  168  to  04,'$  pounds  of  potash. 

The  amount  of  fertilizing  niaterial  withdrawn  from  the  soil  per  acre 
by  a  crop  of  8,000  tobiu»co  plants,  yielding  1,875  pounds  of  pole-cured 
leaves  and  3,200  pounds  of  i>ole-«ured  stalks,  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 

JClemenU  removed  from  the  soil  in  1^87 f*  pounds  of  pole-cured  leaves  and  S,SOO  pounds 

of  pole- cured  stalks. 


Nitrogen 

Pbosplioric  acid 

Potaah 

Soda 

Lime 

JklagiioAia 

Snlpbiiric  slcUX  . 
Cliloriue 


In  the 
leaves. 


Poundt. 
65 

8 
89 

4 
81 
25 
16 

5 


In  the 
stalks. 


Pounds. 

32 
8 

49 
3 

13 
6 
5 
6 


TotsL 


Poiiiidf. 


17 

1< 
138 
7 
M 
3D 
31 
U 


An  apparatus  used  in  testing  the  burning  quality  of  tobacco  is 
described.  A  (tigar  placed  in  this  is  smoked  at  a  uniform  rate  and  a 
perfect  cone  of  ash  results. 

Chemical  changes  in  tobacco  daring  fermentation,  S.  W.  John- 
son {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Report  for  l85J2y  pp.  28-31.) 

Synopsis. — During  fermentation  three  grades  of  tobacco  lost  different  percentages  of 
their  total  weights,  and  the  losses  fell  unequally  on  the  different  coostitaoits. 

From  a  pole-cured  crop  of  tobacco  duplicate  lots  were  selected  in 
December,  1891,  of  upper  leaves;  "  short  seconds,^  or  lower  leaves  on 
the  stalks;  and  "  first  wrappers,''  the  best  leaves  on  the  stalks.  The 
upper  leaves  were  of  course  not  fully  ripe  when  cut,  the  lower  leaves 
were  a  little  overripe,  and  the  "  first  wrappers ''  were  cut  at  the  proper 
time. 

One  of  the  duplicates  of  each  class  was  analyzed,  the  other  cased 
down  and  fermented.  The  following  table  gives  the  analyses  of  fer- 
mented and  unfermented  leaves: 

Analyses  of  fermented  and  unfermented  leaves. 


A 
Upper  leaves. 

B 

Short  seoonds. 

C 
First  wrappers. 

Unfer- 
meut«d. 

Per  cent. 

2X  50 

14.89 
2.50 
1.89 
0.67 

12.19 
7.90 
H.20 

29.39 
3.87 

Fer. 
meiited. 

Per  cent. 

23.40 

15.27 
1.79 
1.97 
0.71 

13.31 
8.78 
3.36 

27.99 
3.42 

Unfer- 
mented. 

Fer- 
mented. 

ITnfer- 
mented. 

Fer- 
mented. 

Wnt«»r   

Per  cent. 
27. 40 
22.85 
0.77 
2.39 
0.16 
6.69 
7.89 
2.62 
26.28 
2.95 

Percent. 
21.10 
25.25 
0.50 
2,82 
0.16 
6.81 
8.95 
3.01 
28.36 
3.04 

Percent. 

27.50 

15.84 
1.26 
2.59 
0.33 

11.31 
9.92 
2.89 

25.52 
2.84 

Peretnt. 
24.W 

Afth* 

16.22 

N  icotioe 

1.14 

Nitric  a<"i<l  (N^,()f) 

13S 

Ainmonid  (NHj) 

0.47 

Ot  her  D  itrogeuous  mat  tira  t 

11.62 

Fiber     

10.42 

Starch 

Otlier  nitroccu-ft'ee  extract 

3.  OS 
26.88 

Htber  extract 

2.82 

" 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

*  l«Yee  from  carbonic  acid  and  carbon. 

i  Nitrogen  other  than  that  of  nicotine,  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  multiplied  by  Q^ 
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The  npper  leaves,  short  secoDtlR,  and  first  wrappers  lost  by  fermentation  9.7,  12.3, 
and  9.1  per  cent,  respectively,  of  their  total  weight. 

But  while  three  fourths  of  the  loss  in  the  case  of  the  short  seconds  consisted  of 
water,  in  the  case  of  the  upper  leaves  almost  three  fourths  of  the  loss  was  of  dry  mat- 
ter.   The  first  wrappers  lost  a  little  less  dry  matter  than  water.    »     »    * 

The  npper  leaves  lost  more  than  a  third  of  their  nicotine,  the  short  seconds  some- 
what leas  than  half,  and  the  first  wrappers  less  than  one  sixth  of  it. 

The  upper  leaves,  in  which  fermentation  was  evidently  the  most  active,  lost  more 

than  one  seventh  of  their  nitrogen-free  extract  and  one  fifth  of  their  ether  extract. 

•    #    • 

Th6  fermentation  of  first  wrappers  destroyed  only  5,8  per  cent  of  their  dry 
matter.  They  lost  but  a  little  nicotine,  and,  aside  from  the  ash,  the  chief  losses  were 
of  nitrogenons  matters  other  than  nicotine  and  of  nitrogen-free  extract  which  includes 
the  "  gum  '*  of  tobacco. 

AnBljBes  of  tobacco  stalks  when  cut  and  after  curing,  S.  W. 
Johnson  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Report  for  1892^  pp.  31-^4). — ^August 
22  three  lots,  A,  C,  and  D,  of  four  tobacco  plants  each  were  selected. 
The  lots  were  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible. 

In  lot  A  the  lower  leaves  were  ripe,  but  the  whole  plants  were  not 
ready  to  cut  for  curing  on  the  stalks.  It  was  cut  August  22,  the  leaves 
stripped  ofif,  and  the  stalk  analyzed. 

On  September  7  lot  D  was  cut,  stripped,  and  the  stalks  analyzed. 
The  plants  were  fully  ripe. 

On  the  same  date  lot  C  was  cut  and  put  into  a  curing  barn  with  the 
leaves  on  the  stalks.  On  October  IG  the  leaves  were  stripped  off  and 
the  cured  stalks  analyzed. 

From  the  results  of  these  analyses  the  following  table  was  calculated ; 
it  shows  how  many  pounds  of  the  several  ingredients  were  contained 
in  the  stalks  from  an  acre  of  tobacco,  8,000  plants : 

IngredienU  in  8^000  tobacco  stalks. 


A.    Cut 
Aug.  22, 
unripo. 

D.    Cut 

Sept.  7, 

npe. 

C.    Cut 

Sept  7,  and 

ouml  till 

Oct  16. 

Pounda. 

pQund9. 

Pound$. 

9,437.0 

9,750.0 

3,438.0 

8, 159. 0 

8,422.0 

2,115.0 

1,279.0 

1,328.0 

1.323.0 

147.0 

189.0 

171.0 

38.0 

36.0 

8.7 

0.0 

8.8 

f 

25.5 

32.2 

41.8 

.       5.5 

5.8 

7.9 

47.8 

50.6 

.H.7 

1.1 

1.1 

0.9 

11.9 

15.4 

14.7 

5.6 

6.8 

0.9 

1.2 

1.3 

0.7 

0.8 

6.3 

7.4 

5.6 

6.5 

0.8 

Totdd  weight  perncro 

Water., ......v. 

Dry  matter 

SUreh 

Dextrose 

Nicotine 

Toul  nitrogen 

Tou)  phoHphorlo  acid 

ToUl  potash 

Soda.V. 

Lime 

Hagneaia 

Oxule  of  iron  and  alumina 

Snlphnric  acid 

Chlorine 


These  figures  show  a  slight  gain  by  the  stiilk  in  almost  every  ingre- 
dient in  the  period  of  growth  between  August  22  and  September  7, 
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Double  carbonate  of  potash  and  magnesia  for  tobacco,  S.  W. 

Johnson  (Oomiectieut  State  Sla.  Report  for  1892,  pp.  34 ,  55).— The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  analysis  of  this  Stassfurt  salt,  which  has  recently 
been  recommended  as  a  fertilizer  for  tobacco: 

Potash 18.10 

Soda... l.» 

Lime LOO 

Magnesia 19.27 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 2.34 

Chlorine 0.15 

Carbonic  acid 32. 55 

Water,  mostly  combined 25.12 

100.22 

Tobacco,  J.  P.  De  Pass  {Florida  Sta.  Bui,  N^o.  19, 1892ypp.  13).- 
General  directions  for  the  culture  of  tobacco.  All  experiments  with 
tobacco  in  1892  were  destroyed  by  wind,  rain,  and  hail.  Analyses  (rf 
soil  from  a  field  on  the  station  farm  where  tobacco  was  growTi  and  from 
a  tobacco  field  in  Cuba  are  given.  The  Cuban  soil  contained  a  high 
percentage  of  organic  matter,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron.  There  is  al*) 
an  analysis  of  a  stalk  of  tobacco  grown  in  Cuba. 

Experiments  in  wheat  coltore,  F.  E.  Emery  {Iforth  GaroHma  8i€. 
Bui.  No.  91,  Apr.  29,  1893,  pp.  19). 

SynopgU. — A  record  of  the  yields  of  the  third  and  foarth  years  from  plats  on  vUcb 
wheat  has  been  grown  continuously.  Kainit,  superphosphate,  and  cottoD-«e«i 
meal  alone  and  in  combination  were  applied  yearly  to  land  on  which  a  crop  of 
oowpeas  was  grown  every  summer,  and  to  land  on  which  no  pea  vines  wen 
grown.  The  cowpeas  increased  the  yield  of  grain  in  1891  by  an  avenge  of 
13.78  bushels  per  acre  and  in  1892  by  15.6  bushels.  The  use  of  cowpeas  tit 
manure  resulted  in  nearly  doubling  the  number  of  stalks  per  stool,  increaan^ 
the  height  of  plants  by  nearly  9  inches,  and  the  length  of  heads  by  f  of  an  iscL 
The  average  results  of  the  four  years'  experiment  are  given,  and  also  notes  od  sb 
obscure  wheat  disease,  tests  of  varieties,  and  seeding  at  different  depths. 

The  continuation  of  an  experiipent  commenced  in  1888,  reported  in 
Bulletins  Nos.  72  and  77  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  ii,  p.  372;  in,  p. 
172),  and  having  in  view  the  determination  of  the  value  of  pea- vine 
manuring  for  wheat. 

In  1888  seven  twenty- fifth-acre  plats  were  laid  out,  half  of  each  plit 
being  on  land  in  which  a  crop  of  cowpeas  had  been  plowed  under.  On 
the  same  half  of  each  plat  cowpeas  were  grown  during  each  sncceedin? 
summer  and  plowed  under  before  seeding  to  wheat  in  the  fall.  The 
other  half  of  each  plat  was  undisturbed  between  the  harvesting  of  one 
wheat  crop  and  the  fall  preparation  for  the  next. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fertilizers  applied  to  each  plat  and  the 
3rield  per  acre  in  1801  and  1892  with  and  without  pea  vines,  and  the 
gain  or  loss  due  to  fertilizers: 
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No.of 
plat. 


Gains  due  to  commercial  fertiUzers  and  cowpea  vines. 

Grain  per  acre. 


Fortilixers  per  aero. 


1801. 


Kg  fertilizer 

Kainit  300  pounda 

Snperphoaptiate  300  pouuds  

SaperpboMphate    175  ^andi*.  cottonsefHl 

meal  87.5  pouuda,  liainit  37.5  poundM 

No  fertilizer 

(Cotton-seed  meal  300  poundM 

Sopenihosphate   350    uoundn,  cuttoii-scod 

mead  17.5  pounds,  kalnlt  75  pouuds 


Cost  per 
acre. 


$0.00 
2.55 
2.70 

2.94 
0.00 
3.60 


Average  actual  yield. 
1892. 


.!. 


No  fertilizer 

Kainit  300  pouuda 

Superpboephate  300  )iouudH 

Superphosphate   175    poundM.  cotton-seed 

meMi  87.5  pounds,  Icainit  37.5  poumls 

No  fwUlizer 

Cotton-8«<e<I  meal  300  pounds 


With 
pea  vines. 


JttuhfU. 
tl1.72 
;14. 22 
27.66 

27.03 
19.95 
24.48 

28.23 


21.90 


Without 
pea  vines. 


Buihelt. 
8.41 
7.29 
7.60 

8.36 
4.22 
11.09 

9.84 


8.12 


Superpiiospliate  ^rO  pounds,  cottou-seed  I 
weal  175  pounds,  Icainit  75  pounds \ 


0.00 
2.25 
2.55  ' 

2.82  , 
O.W  ! 
3.60 

5.64  ' 


8.75 
8.81 
26.41  I 

27.24  I 
18  65 
24.90  I 

24.17  I 


7.50 
5.42 
7,31 

9.17 
6.82 

11.93 ; 

11.67 


Gain  due  to  fertil- 
izers.* 


With     I  Without 
pea  vines,  pea  vines. 


BushOt.    Bushels. 


8.90 

8.27 


0.98 
1.20 


t.05 


5.72 
9.47 


4.78 
3.53 


7.76 
8.51 


6.25 
5.52 


1.45 
2.01 


4.77 


Average  actual  yield  . 


24.25  I 


8.55 


t 


"^  The  average  of  the  yields  of  the  two  unmanured  plats  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  on  which  to  cal- 
culate the  '*  ^n  due  to  fertilizers.'*  ^ 

t  In  making  up  the  columns  of  "  gain  due  to  fertiliEers, "  the  mean  yields  of  the  unfttrtilized  plats 
with  pea  vines  haa  been  increased  one  half  on  account  of  disease  on  plat  1. 

*  No  correction  for  diaeased  area,  though  the  crop  was  only  about  two-thirds  of  a  normal  yield. 

§Xot  used  in  nwking  averages  and  comparisons  on  account  of  disease. 

In  1891  the  pea  vines  increaswl  the  crop  by  1,796  x>ouuds  of  straw 
and  13.78  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Phosphoric  acid  wlieii  applied 
in  connection  with  pea  vines  caused  the  largest  net  gain  over  the 
unfertilized  plats  and  the  heaviest  financial  loss  when  applied  without 
pea  vines.  In  1892  phosphoric  acid  with  pea  vines  gave  the  second 
largest  net  gain  and  the  second  largest  loss  when  applied  without  pea 
Tines. 

The  effect  of  fertilizers  and  of  pea  vines  in  1893  on  the  tillering, 
height,  and  length  of  head  of  the  plants,  is  seen  in  the  following  table: 

Effect  of  green  mannring  with  oowpeat  on  the  growth  of  wheat. 


PUita  without  cowpea  vines 

Plata  with  cowpea  vines. 

Number  of  pbi. 

Average 

number 

of  stalks 

per  stool. 

Average 

height  of 

stalks. 

Average 
length  of 
paniclef. 

number 
of  stalks 
p  T  stool. 

Average 
height  of 

Average 
length  of 
panicles. 

1.80 
1.92 
2.04 
1.68 
1,76 
1.80 
1.56 

22.0 
20.0 
20.0 
24.0 
20.0 
28.0 
•J8.0 

Inehe*. 
1.92 
2.07 
L96 
2.02 
1.88 
2.11 
2.11 

•2.80 
•2.24 
4.36 
3.44 
3.00 
3.34 
3.04 

Inches. 
'29.4 
*26.8 
34.4 
35.3 
31.9 
35.6 
36.7 

Inches. 
*2.55 

*2.46 

2.45 

4 

2.58 

5_ 

2.70 

2.99 

2.75 

Averages                     ...«..r»-r---r- 

1.78 

23.1 

2.01 

3.16 

82.9 

2.64 

•  AH  meaaorementa  taken  on  unaffected  or  least  affected  comers. 
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Tbe  wlioat  wus  separated  into  three  grades.  lu  1891  there  was  in  the 
lowest  grade  5.17  per  cent  of  the  crop  grown  after  pea  vines,  and  10.42 
j)er  cent  of  the  crop  grown  without  pea  vines.  In  1892  the  lowest  grade 
contained  1.98  per  cent  of  the  crop  grown  after  pea  vines  and  the  same 
proportion  of  the  crop  without  pea  vines. 

Taking  the  average  of  four  years,  the  gain  per  acre  in  the  yield  of 
wheat  from  pea- vine  manuring  is  as  follows:  With  no  fertilizers,  9.68 
bushels;  with  300  pounds  kainit,  16.46;  with  300  pounds  acid  phos- 
phate, 16.81;  with  175  pounds  acid  i)hosphate,  87.5  pounds  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  37.5  iM>unds  kainit,  14.67;  with  300  pounds  cotton-seed  meal, 
7.83. 

The  half  of  plats  1  and  2,  on  which  pea  vines  had  grown^  suffered 
from  an  obscure  disease.  A  fungus  was  found  in  the  roots  of  the 
wheat  plant,  but  could  not  be  identified. 

Tabulated  data  for  17  varieties  of  wheat  and  for  wheat  sown  at  dif- 
ferent depths  are  given. 

Wheat  growing  and  dairying  in  North  Dakota,  E.  F.  Ladd  and 
W.  H.  Whalen  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  No.  8,  Dec.,  1892,  pp.  14).— 
Analyses  of  four  grades  of  wheat  found  in  North  Dakota  gave  the  fol- 
lowing average  results: 


Analyses  of  different  grades  of  wheat. 

Grade. 

Ash. 

Albumi- 
noids. 

Grade  fiber. 

NitTORen- 
free  extract. 

^t. 

No.  l,har<l 

1.79 
2.20 
2.24 
2.36 

17.21 
17.93 
ia33 
20.06 

2.88 
3.41 
3.23 
8.24 

76.25 
74.01 
73.  »1 
7L82 

117 

No.  1,  northorn 

145 

No.  2,  nortliem 

13» 

No.  3,  nortliem 

143 

The  bulletin  contains  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  wheat  shipped 
from  IN^orth  Dakota,  and  of  the  amount  of  flour,  screenings,  bran,  and 
middlings  mivde  from  this  crop.  The  fertilizing  ingredients  contained 
in  the  bran  and  middlings  are  calculated,  and  dairying  is  pointed  out 
as  a  means  of  utilizing  the  by-products  pf  wheat  and  thus  retaining  in 
the  State  these  valuable  fertilizing  elements. 

Conditions  afifecting  the  value  of  wheat  for  seed,  H.  L.  Bolley 
{North  Dakota  Sta.  But.  No.  P,  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  1-26,  figs.  ^).— The  author, 
in  a  somewhat  popular  manner,  discusses  the  principles  underlying  the 
germination  of  plants  and  what  qualities  in  seed  may  be  expected  in 
the  progeny.  The  influence  of  water  and  extremes  of  temperature 
upon  seed  and  plants  is  stated.  The  microscopic  structure  and  the 
process  of  the  germination  of  the  wheat  grain  are  discussed  at  some 
length. 

Tests  of  quite  a  number  of  samples  of  suspected  seed  were  made, 
giving  from  8  to  96  per  cent  of  germinations.  In  nearly  every  case 
field  germinations  were  attempted.  The  per  cent  sprouted  in  the  field 
was  always  much  lower  than  in  the  germinating  apparatus,  and  the 
condition  of  the  plants  produced  was  proportional  to  the  germination. 
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Frosted,  immature,  beated,  and  winter-bleached  wheats  were  examined 
and  their  charaeteristics  noted.  Germination  tests  showed  them  of 
varying  value  as  seed.  Whenever  such  seed  must  be  used  a  larger 
amount  should  be  sown  than  if  the  best  quality  were  used. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  director  of  the  station  a  simple  germinating 
apparatus  was  used  with  good  results.  It  consists  of  two  shallow  pans 
of  diflferent  diameters;  the  larger  contains  about  an  inch  of  water.  In 
this  is  inverted  the  smaller  pan,  over  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  a 
folded  cloth  with  the  ends  dipping  into  the  water.  The  cloth  is  uni- 
formly moistened  and  the  seed  placed  between  the  folds.  Germinations 
of  good  seed  are  usually  completed  in  four  or  five  days  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  550-8O0  F.    For  poor  seed  a  longer  period  is  required. 

The  author's  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

The  qaaUfications  of  different  samples  of  wheat  for  seed  purposes  vary  with  each 
sample;  each  should  he  studied  as  to  its  own  merits. 

When  in  doubt,  the  dryest,  heaviest,  hardest,  best  market  grades  of  wheat  are  the 
ones  to  rely  upon  for  seed  purposes. 

Immature  wheats,  no  matter  what  the  cause,  whether  drouth,  att)M;k  of  rust,  or 
premature  harvest,  are  weakened  in  seed  value,  because  of  lack  of  full  food  supply 
in  the  grain,  and  perhaps  immaturity  of  the  germ. 

Mixed  varieties  of  seed  should  not  be  sown  because  there  will  be  iucquulity  in 
riponiug. 

The  best  grades  of  frosted  seed  possess  less  strength  in  their  first  growth  froui  the 
grain  than  is  the  case  with  best  grades  of  mature  wheat. 

Wheat  that  has  been  wet  and  subject  to  freezing  and  thawing  during  the  winter 
can  not  safely  be  used  as  seed  without  being  tested. 

Any  seeds  which  have  at  any  time  been  heated  because  of  moisture,  when  in  bulk, 
are  very  liable  to  have  been  injured  beyond  ability  to  grow. 

If  stacks  are  made  from  well  cured,  mature  wheat,  and  remain  dry  throughout 
the  winter,  the  wheat  threshed  from  such  in  the  spring  will  be  as  good  seed  as  if 
otherwise  stored. 

Wheat  threshed  from  the  shocks  in  the  spring  of  1892  after  wiilter  bleaching  was 
generally  dead. 

Experiments  with  oats  and  wheat,  J.  F.  Dugoar  {South  Caro- 
lina Sta.  But,  No,  7j  Sept.,  J89J2,  pp.  16. — Cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed 
meal  were  compared  as  fertilizers  for  oats  and  wheat,  using  2  pounds 
of  seed  as  equivalent  In  cost  to  1  pound  of  meal.  On  land  very  defi- 
cient in  organic  matter  cotton  seed  gave  a  larger  increase  in  both  croi)s. 

Superphosphate  in  amounts  of  360, 240,  and  120  pounds  per  acre  was 
applied  alone  and  in  combination  with  240,  160,  and  80  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  on  oats,  and  the  test  repeated  on  two  fields  of  eight 
plats  each.  Acid  phosphate  gave  but  slight  increase.  Nitrate  of  soda 
alone  and  in  combination  largely  increased  the  yield. 

The  effect  of  harrowing  wheat  in  April  was  tested  on  twelve  plats. 
In  five  experiments  out  of  six  the  plats  not  harrowed  yielded  slightly 
more  than  the  harrowed  plats. 

In  a  test  of  fertilizers  on  wheat,  80  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  160 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  gave  practically  the  same  yield. 

Tabulated  data  and  notes  on  6  varieties  of  oats  and  12  varieties  of 
wheat  are  also  given. 
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A.  C.  Truk,  Editor, 

Pour  now  types  of  fruits,  L.  H.  Bailey  {N'ew  York  Cornell  Ste. 
Bui.  No.  51y  Apr.y  1893^  pp.  33^5^  plates  ^,  figs.  4).— Illustrated  accounts 
of  the  Simon  or  apricot  plum  {Prunm  sim0nii\  wineberry  (Rubus  pha- 
nicolasius)^  Craudall  currant  {Ribes  aur€um)j  and  dwarf  juneberry  (Am- 
lanchier  canadensis^  var.  oblongifolia). 

ISimon  or  apricot  plum  (pp.  34-37). — ^This  finiit  was  introduced  into 
France  from  China  in  1872,  and  from  France  into  this  country,  where  it 
began  to  fruit  about  1885. 

The  fruit  is  flattened  loDgitadin  illy,  marked  with  a  deep  stem  cavity  and  a  very 
prominent  sntare,  and  is  borne  upon  a  very  short  stem.  The  color  is  very  in  tease 
and  striking,  being  a  glowing  dark  red  slightly  mottled  with  lighter  shades.  The 
flesh  is  yellow,  hard,  and  clings  tightly  to  the  somewhat  apricot-like  pit.  Tbo 
flavor  in  all  the  specimens  which  I  have  tasted  is  very  disagreeable,  being  mawk- 
ish, bitter,  and  leaving  a  pronounced  bitter  almond  taste  in  the  month.  I  have 
never  tried  a  specimen  which  I  could  say  was  edible,  and  this  is  an  nnwilling  con- 
fession because  the  fruit  is  exceedingly  attractive  to  look  upon.     *    *    • 

It  is  not  a  productive  tree  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  many 
diflbreut  plantations.    It  bears  young,  but  the  fruiting  is  not  profase.     *    •    • 

The  two  transcendent  merits  of  the  fruit  of  Frunvs  simanii  are  the  very  handsome 
shape  and  color,  and  its  long  keeping  qnalitics  conseqnent  upon  its  hard  Hesfa. 
Kipe  frnits  will  ordinarily  keep  a  week  or  ten  days  in  good  condition.  And  aside 
from  these  merits,  the  tree  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  common  plums.  Bot  it 
blooms  early  and  is  often  caught  by  late  frosts.     *    *    * 

Fruiius  simonii  is  a  wholly  distinct  species  from  any  other  stone  fruit.  It  is  not  a 
hybrid  between  the  plum  and  apricot,  as  some  have  supposed.     »    •     • 

It  grows  well  upon  plum  stocks,  upon  which  it  is  probably  oftenest  worked  in 
the  North.  It  also  takes  upon  the  peach,  and  upon  the  Myrobalan  and  Msriauna 
plums. 

After  some  years  of  study  of  this  fruit  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  it  is  worth- 
less for  orchard  cultivation  in  New  York.  It  is  possible  that  hybrids  between  this 
and  the  peach  or  other  fruits  may  possess  commercial  merit.  If  hybrids  could  be 
obtained  with  the  peach,  they  might  be  expected  to  be  hardier  than  the  i)each.  As 
an  ornamental  tree,  Pi^nuti  Hmonii  has  distinct  merit,  its  erect  poplar-like  habit, 
interesting  conduplicate  leaves,  early  flowers,  and  glowing  fruits  making  it  a  con- 
spicuous object. 

Wineberry  (pp.  37-40). — This  fruit  was  introduced  into  this  country 
from  Japan  in  1887. 

[As  grown  at  the  station]  the  fruits  were  very  small — as  raspberries  go— and  the 
pips  were  so  little  connectod  that  the  fruit  crumbled  when  picked.  The  frnit  was 
cherry  red,  acrid,  and  with  little  pronounced  flavor.  It  had  little  either  in  size, 
appearance,  or  quality  to  recommend  it.     *     ♦■     » 

If  our  wineberry  gives  little  promise  for  fruit,  the  plants  nevertheless  possess 
decided  merit  for  certain  kinds  of  ornamental  planting.  The  bristly  red  canes  and 
rich  leaves  with  felt-white  color  beneath  render  the  plant  very  striking;  and  the 
bright  little  fruits  remind  one  of  fragile  coral  beads  sprinkled  over  the  plant. 

Thene  fruits  are  at  first  inclosed  in  the  burr-like  calyx,  and  this  covering  isthonght 
to  aflbrd  the  plants  a  distinct  value  in  keeping  insects  from  the  fruit.  •*The  hairy, 
viscous  calyx,  which  covers  the  berry  till  it  is  full  grown,  effectually  repels  9\\ 
insects/'  Prof.  Georgeson  writes.    This  may  be  true ;  but  if  the  ftait  were  to  develop 
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to  the  point  of  commercial  usefolness,  burrowing  insects  would  nndonbtecUy  find 
this  dense  calyx  to  be  an  excellent  protection  from  outside  attacks.  The  plant  is 
about  as  hardy  as  the  common  raspberries  here,  although  it  failed  to  endure  the 
winters  at  Kew,  England  (near  London).* 

Crandall  currant  (pp.  40-43). — **Tho  Oranrlall  currant  was  uamed  for 
R.  W.  Crandall,  of  Newton,  Kansas,  who  found  it  growing  wild.  It  wa« 
introduced  in  the  spring  of  1888."  Data  are  given  to  show  that  the 
fruits  are  very  variable.  The  author  thinks  this  type  of  currant  may 
be  the  parent  of  a  new  and  valuable  race  of  small  fruits. 

At  its  best  the  CrandaU  has  decided  merits.  The  fruits  are  large  and  handsome, 
firm,  of  good  culinary  quality,  and  the  plant  is  thrifty,  hardy,  and  productive.  The 
fruits  are  borne  in  very  short  and  open  clusters,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  not  picked 
by  the  cluster  like  the  red  and  white  currants,  but  singly  like  the  gooseberries.  To 
some  i>eople  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  disagreeable,  and  it  has  been  called  a  medicinal 
flavor;  but  there  are  others — the  writer  included — who  are  fond  of  them,  even  to 
eat  from  the  hand.    In  pies  and  jeUies  we  have  found  them  to  be  useful. 

Dwarf  jvneberry  (pp.  43-45). — The  variety  known  as  Success  was 
brought  to  notice  in  Kansas  in  1873  by  H.  E.  Van  Deman.  "The  fruit 
ripens  here  with  the  early  currants  and  lasts  nearly  as  long  as  the  cur* 
rants.  Last  year  the  fruits  were  picked  July  18.  The  berries  closely 
resemble  huckleberries,  as  w^ell  in  flavor  as  in  appearan(;e.  They  are, 
however,  more  juicy  and  palatable  than  hucklebemes." 

The  favorable  opinion  of  this  fruit  expressed  by  W.  B.  Alwood  in 
Bulletin  No.  22  of  the  Virginia  Station  (B.  S.  E.,  vol.  iv,  p.  728)  is 
acx!cpted  by  the  author.    Robins  are  very  fond  of  this  fruit. 

Strawberries,  L.F.  Kinney  (Rhode Island  Sta.  Bui.  No,  22^'gf,  43-58^ 
plat4*  lyjigs.  7), — A  popular  account  of  the  methods  of  culture  of  straw- 
berries and  tabulated  data  for  45  varieties  tested  at  the  station.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  especially  commended:  Lovett  Early,  Lady  Rusk, 
Number  24,  Bubach,  Chas.  Downing,  Miner,  Haverland,  and  Gaudy. 

Notes  on  small  fruits,  L.  R.  Taft,  IT.  P.  Gladden,  and  R.  J. 
Coryell  (Michigan  8ta.  Bui.  No,  92,  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  20). — Notes  and 
tjibulated  data  for  82  varieties  of  strawberries,  22  of  black  and  18  of  red 
raspberries,  19  of  currants,  and  14  of  gooseberries,  grown  at  the  station 
in  1892.  There  are  also  general  notes  on  insects  and  fungous  diseases 
affecting  small  fruits,  and  suggesticms  regarding  spraying.  The  varie- 
ties especially  commended  are  as  follows :  Straicberrics — for  home  plant- 
ing. Alpha,  Cumberland,  Sharpless,  Parker  Earle,  and  Gaudy;  for 
market  use.  Crescent,  Pearl,  Haverland,  Bubach,  Parker  Earle,  and 
Warfteld.  Raspberries  —  black,  S'^uliegan,  Tyler,  Hopkins,  Kellogg, 
Mammoth  Cluster,  Ohio,  Shafter  (for  canning),  Gregg,  and  Nemaha; 
red,  Michigan  Early,  Cuthbert,  and  Turner.  Currants — Red  Dutch, 
Victoria,  White  Dutch,  and  White  Grape.  Oooscberries — Industry  and 
Downing.    The  Japanese  wineberry  is  valuable  *^  only  as  a  curiosity.'^ 

Report  on  fruits,  S.  T.  Maynard  (Massa^ihusetts  JIat<ih  Sta,  Bui. 
No.  21,  Apr.,  1893,  pp.  ^^).--Tabulated  data  for  96  varieties  of  straw- 
berries, 12  of  red  and  15  of  black  raspberries,  13  of  blackberries,  and 
•  W.  Watson,  in  Garden  and  Forest,  vol.  v,  (1892)  p.  66. 
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115  of  grapes.  The  following  are  especially  commeudeil :  Strawherriei-' 
Beder  Wood,  Belmont,  BubachNo.6,  Edgar  Qne>en,  Havei'land, Martha, 
Parker  Earle,  Parmeuter  Seedling,  Seedling  No.  24,  aaid  Woolverton. 
Red  raspberries — Marlboro,  Hansel,  and  Cuthbert.  BlackberrU^—Ag^ 
warn  and  Taylor.  Grapes — Berckman,  Brighton,  Concord,  Ddaware, 
Zona,  Lindley,  Moore  Early,  Winchell,  and  Worden.  Notes  on  spray- 
ing exi)eriments  on  orchard  and  small  fruita  are  also  given.  Bordeaux 
mixture  was  found  to  be  effective  in  preventing  rust  on  the  black  iff 
Italian  i)oplar. 

Further  examination  of  California  prunes,  apricots,  plums,  and 
nectarines,  G.  E.  Colby  {California  8tn.  Bui.  No.  101,  May  J, iSSSjpp, 
8). — This  is  a  continuation  of  work  reported  in  Bulletins  Xos.  93  and  97 
of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iii,  p.  78;  iv,  p.  157).  The  varieties  forwhieh 
notes  and  tabulated  analytical  data  are  given  are  as  follows:  Pruna— 
twelve  unnamed  French  varieties,  one  unnamed  German  variety,  Prune 
d'Agen,  Wangenheim,  Robe  de  Sergent,  Fellenberg,  Hungarian,  Bul- 
garian, Datte  d'Hongrie,  and  St.  Catherine.  Plums — Coe  Golden  Drop 
and  Yellow  Egg.  Apricots — Royal,  Hemskirk,  Blenheim,  Peach,  and 
Moorpark.    Nect<irines — New  White. 

The  following  tables  give  the  average  results  obtaineil  during  1891 
and  1892: 

Average  analifses  of  pnm€9,  plums,  apricots,  and  neclarines. 


r  runes. 


French  I       AH 
varieties.!  varieties 


PHYSICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Avfrapo  weight jjmniH. 

NiihiIkt per  |!Oiim1 . 

Flf»«h per  fen t . 

rUs do... 


Juice,  pre8"«etl per  cent. 

Pulp,  preasotl do. . . 


Total  Hn>;ar  by  c(»]»per  (inversion) per  cent. . 

Acid,  in  terms  of  sulpliurio  (SO,) do 


In  fresh  tlesh per  cent., 

In  fresh  fruit do — 

NITRtKilEN. 

In  whole  fresh  fruit i)er  cent. . 

In  fresh  flesh do — 

In  fresh  pits do — 

Albuminoids  in  whole  fresh  fruit  (equivalent  to 
nitrogen) per  cent. . 

AHH  (PURB). 

In  whole  fresh  fruit per  cent. . 

In  fresh  flesh do 

In  fresh  pits do 

GRNKRAL  PROXIMATB  ANALYSIS. 

Water per  cent . . 

Organic  matter do 

Ash do 


Plums.   '  Apricots,  ine^.  Xer 
Wkiu. 


Total 100.000 


1      28.300 

20.400 

94.200 

5.800 

25.600 

20.200 

94.200 

5.800 

60.400  1 
8.200 

95.200 
4. 800 

83.100 
16.900 

78.800 
2L200 

75.300 
24.700 

23.690 
0.310 

SO.  000 
0.400 

17.970 
0.480 

19.700 
18.530 

16.110 
15.350 

13.  MO 
12.880 

0.182 
0.151 
0.710 

0.162 
0.134 
0.635 

0.181 
0.159 
0.569 

1.137 

1.012 

1.133 

0.678 
0.565 
0.640 

0.4S6 
0.474 
a590 

0.536 
0.524 
0.620 

72.820 
2a  602 
0. 578 

77.380 
22.134 
0.486 

77.430 
22.035 
0.535 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

e^4oo 

7.500 
93.^*10 
6.130 


90.000  « 

10.000 ; 


13.310 
0.680 


11.S30 
ILIOO 


0.194 

01168 ; 
a  751 

1.250 


0.491 
0.477 
0.668 


K5. 160 
14.349 
0.491 


1«1» 


9.M 

ie.:a 


i7.i:f 

0.631 


15l1» 

14-119 


cm 
ini 


km 


aasR 


100.000  1     i»« 
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Pnre  a«h 

ComiKMiition  of  pure  asli :  • 

Potash 

Soda 

liime 

Maj^esia 

Peroxide  of  ii*on 

Oxide  of  niaDganeae 

Plioaphoric  avid 

Siilphnrio  acid 

Silica 

Chlorine 

Total 

Lesa  excess  of  oxygen  dae  to  cliloriuo 

Total 


French 

iJoyal 

prunes. 

apricots* 

Whole 

Whole 

fruit. 

fruit. 

.Percent. 

Per  cent. 

0.486 

0.508 

63.83 

50.36 

2.65 

10.26 

4.66 

3.17 

5.47 

3.68 

2.72 

1.68 

0.39 

0.37 

14.08 

13.01) 

2.68 

2.63 

3.07 

5.23 

0.34 

0.45 

09.89    I 
0.08    1 


99.92 
O.U 


99.81 


99.81 


Proportion  of  pits  to  fleshy  prunes, — The  later  work  verifies  our  previous  conclusion 
that  these  fruits  contain  about  seventeen  times  as  much  flesh  as  pits. 

Proportion  of  pits  to  flesh,  plums, — In  these  the  range  in  the  percentages  of  pits  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  for  prunes.     *    *    * 

Propoi'tion  of  pits  to  flesh,  apricots, — For  the  fully  ripe  and  largely  grown  varieties 
from  all  localities  the  variation  of  pit  percentages  is  from  5.3  to  1,1,  a  smaller  difl'cr- 
ence  than  is  found  in  the  prunes  or  plums.     *    *     * 

Proportion  of  juice  to  flesh,  prunes  and  plums. — The  French  prune  on  the  average 
shows  the  largest  proportion  of  free  juice,  4.3  per  cent  more  than  the  average  for  all 
the  prunes,  namely,  83  per  cent,  or  about  four  fifths  of  the  flesh.  *  *  *  Three 
fourths  of  the  flesh  of  the  plum,  on  the  average,  is  juice,  thus  showing  the  prune  flesh 
one  twentieth  more  juicy  than  that  of  the  plum. 

Proportion  of  juice  to  flesh,  apricots. — The  proportion  of  juice  to  fle«h  is  nearly  the 
same  for  all  the  samples,  90  per  cent  or  nine  tenths  of  the  flesh  being  juice.  *     *     » 

Sugar  content  of  the  juice,  flesh,  and  fruit,  pi'unes  and  plums. — The  ripe,  juicy,  soft- 
fleshed  French  prunes  from  all  localities  yield  the  highest  sugar  percentages,  averag- 
ing in  the  juice,  23.69  per  cent;  the  hard-fleshed  ripe  prunes  yield  an  average  of  15.24 
per  cent  sugar — 6.24  per  cent  less,  while  the  average  sugar  for  all  prunes  is  20  per 
cent,  or  3.5  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  French  prunes.     *     »    * 

The  plums,  among  themselves,  show  in  the  juice  a  narrow  range  in  sugar  and 
average  about  18.0  per  cent  of  that  substance— some  5.5  percent  less  than  the  French 
prunes,  and  about  3.5  more  than  the  hard-fleshed  varieties. 

Stigar  content  of  the  juice,  flesh,  and  fruity  apricots  and  nectarines. — Taking  the  gen- 
eral averages  of  sugar  in  the  juice  of  prunes  and  apricots  we  find  that  the  prunes  run 
over  6  per  cent  higher;  for  the  whole  fruit,  4.2  per  cent  higher.  And  as  compared 
with  the  average  French  prune  the  apricots  show  for  the  juice  some  10  per  cent  less 
sugar;  and  for  the  whole  fruit,  somewhat  over  7  per  cent  less.  In  the  whole  fruit, 
the  sugars  of  the  apricots  and  plums  more  nearly  resemble  each  other  in  amount,  the 
average  difference  being  1.79  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  plums. 

From  the  results  at  hand,  it  seems  that  the  nectarine  has  in  the  juice  nearly  4  per 
cent  more  sngar  than  the  apricot,  following  in  this  respect  very  closely  the  plum. 

European  reports  of  these  fruits  show  that  the  juice  of  prunes,  on  the  average, 
contains  6.15  percent  sugar,  and  apricots  4.69  per  cent  (one  case 's  reported  of  aBiuall 
variety  of  apricots  with  16.5  per  cent  sugar),  these  figures  being  about  three  times 
less  than  those  hei'cin  presented  for  these  fruits  as  grown  in  California.  There  seems 
thu8  to  be  good  cause  for  the  preference  tbe^  bfty^  PQ  <JuicHly  ^ttaip^4  ift  th^  P^flfH^t. 
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By  reference  to  tbe  small  table  following,  tbe  relations  to  each  other  of  the  iTerife 
sugar  and  acid  contents  of  some  California  fruit*  will  readily  be  seen.  For  oohtsih 
ieuce  of  comparison^  tbe  acid  is  expressed  in  terms  of  sulphuric  acid  (SO3). 

Sugar  and  acid  contents  of  Calif omia  fruit*. 


PruiU. 


Namber 

of 
analyses. 


Add. 


SagariB— 


Jutce. 


Flesh. 


fniL 


Apricots 

Pnines , 

French  pranes 

Phims 

Peaches  from  Shasta  and  Butt^*  Counties 

Nectarine 

Grapes  from  varioun  localities 

Oranges  tronx  various  localities 

Figs  (white    Adriatic)    from  Kern   and  Fresno 
Counties 


Percent. 
0.68 
0.40 
0.31 
0.48 

0.24 ; 
o.ta  I 

0.50 
1.28  I 


0.15 


Percent, 
13.31 
20.00 
23.69 
17.97 
17.00 
17.17 
!i4.00 
10.68 

23.  iW 


Percent 

11.  n 

16.11 
19. 7« 
13.25 
1X40 
15.13 
23.M 
7.12 


Permt 
1I» 

]2.« 
11 5« 
Rll 

in 

]9.3» 


Acid  in  ihejuicey  prun€8\ — Tbe  maximum  is  nearly  1  per  cent,  the  minimum  0.23  per 
cent,  and  tbe  average  0.40  per  cent.     •     *    • 

Add  in  the  juice,  plums. — Tbe  maximum  is  1  per  cent,  the  minimum  0.20  per  ceol. 
and  tbe  average  0.48  per  cent.     *     ♦    » 

Acid  in  the  juice,  apricots. — While  tbe  acids  differ  from  0..50  per  C45nt  to  0.90  per  cent, 
they  do  not  show  as  great  a  diversity  as  the  prunes  in  this  respect,  but  on  the  vnt- 
age  contain,  like  tbe  nectarine,  about  0.20  per  cent  more  acid. 

In  all  these  fruits  it  appears  that  low  acids  are  combined  with  high  sogon 

•    «     «• 

Xutritive  values,  nitrogen  content. — [Tabular  data  show  that]  tbe  fig  ratee  first  h 
flesh-forming  ingredients,  with  little  choice  between  the  apricots  and  plants  for 
second;  and  for  third  place,  the  prunes  and  oranges  run  nearly  even.  Apparendr. 
tbe  nectarine  falls  far  short  of  the  above  fruits  in  these  ingredients,  but  still  ruga 
considerably  higher  than  apples  and  pears  (from  European  data  only). 

A  tabular  summary  is  given  of  the  food  constituents  of  dried  eoa- 
mercial  French  prunes,  apricots,  grapes,  and  figs,  identical  with  thai 
given  in  Bulletin  97,  except  that  analyses  of  two  varieties  of  figs  are 
incorporated.    The  composition  of  the  latter  is  as  follows: 

Food  constituents  in  dried  figs. 


Water 

Afth 

Crude  prot^iin 

Crude  fiber 

Nitrogen-free  extract 

Fat 

Sufcar 

Free  acid,  ca]calat«<l  as  milphnric  (SOs) 

Total 


Figa. 


White      (Europe* 
Adriatic  |   Smjru. 


Percent. 
25.00 
2.24 
4.60 

I        10.21 

57.60 
0.46 


100.00, 


Ptremt 
HE 


Attention  is  called  to  the  distribution  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  several  portions «f 
these  fruits.  First,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  flesh  holds  85  per  cent  of  all  the  nitw- 
jg^en^  leaving  15  per  cent  of  it  as  waste,  so  far  a«  food  values  are  ooocemod*    Qmos^ 
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the  distribution  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  pits  of  the  prnncs  and  apricots  to  the  ker- 
nels and  shells  appears  to  rate  on  the  whole  about  the  same  (12  to  1),  although  we 
note  great  variation  in  this  respect  in  both  fruits. 

Ash  compositiou  and  nitrogen  content. — Contrary  to  statements  in  our  previous  pub- 
lications (Bulletins  Nos.  88  and  93  of  the  station),  in  which,  according  to  European 
data,  the  orange  stands  second  (grapes  being  first)  among  fruits  in  the  quantity  of 
mineral  matter  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  we  iind  that,  weight  for  weight,  the  fig  has 
second  place,  the  orange  third,  and  the  prune,  apricot,  and  plum  fourth  place;  thus 
more  than  ever  bringing  before  ns  the  fact  that  we  can  not  safely  use  European 
results,  as  heretofore,  as  a  basis  of  comparison  for  our  fniits. 

A  revision  of  the  t^ble  published  in  Bulletin  No.  97  of  the  station, 
showing  the  amounts  of  fertilizing  ingredients  removed  from  the  soil 
by  different  fruits,  is  given,  and  the  data  discussed.  The  conclusions 
previously  drawn  are  not  affected  by  the  additional  data. 

Experiments  with  vegetables  and  fruits,  1892,  W.  M.  Munson 
(Maine  Sta.  Report  for  1892,  pp.  59-98,  plate  i.  Jigs.  12). 

Sifnopsis, — ^Accounts  of  experiments  with  cabbages,  tomatoes,  egjjplants,  and  fruits, 
in  continuation  of  those  recorded  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1891 
(E.  S.  R.,  vol.  IV,  p.  554).  Trimming  cabbage  plants  at  transplanting  f^ave  uncer- 
tain results.  Early  setting  of  tomato  plants  is  favored.  Bagging  the  fruit  did 
not  promote  earliness.  Experiments  in  crossing  with  tomatoes  and  with  egg- 
plants gave  interesting  results.  A  true  hybrid  variety  of  tomatoes  was  pro- 
duced by  crossing  Lorillard  with  Currant. 

Cahhages  (pp.  60-62), — Trimming  off  a  portion  of  tlie  leaves  of  cab- 
bage plants  at  the  time  of  transplanting  gave  uncertain  resnlts.  Plants 
handled  in  pots  before  setting  in  the  field  were  earlier  and  better  than 
those  grown  in  boxes.  Nonesuch,  a  new  variety,  did  well  at  the  sta- 
tion in  1892,  as  in  1891.  Seeds  from  Long  Island  and  Washington  State 
gave  about  the  same  results. 

Tomatoes  (pp.  62-75). — ^Plants  of  Early  Ruby,  Atlantic,  New  Jersey, 
and  Beauty  varieties  were  set  in  the  field  May  19  and  June  1  and  15. 
A  slight  frost  and  a  week  of  cold  weather  followed  the  first  setting. 

"  Without  exception,  the  average  number  of  fruits  and  the  average 
weight  of  the  product  per  plant  was  in  direct  ratio  with  the  earliness 
of  setting,  a  direct  confirmation  of  results  obtained  last  year.  The 
average  weight  of  individual  fruits  was  not  essentially  different  in  the 
first  two  settings,  but  was  decidedly  less  in  the  last  lot." 

Covering  clusters  of  fruits  with  paper  bags  did  not  cause  the  fruit 
to  ripen  earlier.  Marked  differences  were  observed  in  the  number  and 
weight  of  fruits  from  duplicate  lots  of  the  same  varieties. 

The  cross  hetween  Golden  Queen  and  Ignotum,  grown  in  the  coUege  gardens  last 
year,  gave  no  indication  of  any  influence  of  the  yellow  parent;  hut  the  second  gen- 
eration was  decidedly  yariahle,  ahout  half  of  the  plants  hearing  red  fruits  and  the 
others  yellow,  with  no  indication  of  the  desired  hlush  form. 

A  selected  strain  of  Golden  Queen  having  a  tendency  to  produce  fruit  with  A 
blush  cheek  is  as  yet  only  imperfectly  fixed,  but  as  grown  in  the  house  this  tend- 
ency is  very  nicely  brought  out  and  the  fruits  are  very  attractive. 

A  cross  between  Ignotum  and  Pe^^ch  tomatoes  produce<l  fruits  like 
those  of  Ignotum,  bat  in  greater  abundance,    A  cross  between  J^oril- 
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lard  and  Peach  produced  fruits  of  intermediate  size  and  the  numherof 
fruits  was  trebled.  A  hybrid  obtained  by  crossing  Lorillard  (Lyco- 
persicum  esculatum)  and  Currant  (L,  pimpinellifolium)  tomatoes  is 
described  and  illustrated.  The  hybrid  produced  fruit  intermediate  in 
size  and  was  quite  prolific.  The  author  proposes  combining  the  hybrid 
with  Lorillard  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Tabulated  data  and 
descriptive  notes  are  given  for  31  varieties. 

The  best  variety  grown  during  the  season,  all  things  considered,  was  the  Opti- 
mus.  Among  the  best  varieties  for  general  use  are :  Red — Optimus,  Perfection,  Iguo- 
tum,  Lorillard.    Fink — Potato  Leaf,  Beauty,  Long  Keeper.     TeUow — Golden  Queen. 

Of  the  newer  varieties,  Cleveland,  Long  Keeper,  Mitchell,  and  Stone  are  desira- 
ble, while  Richmond  and  Yellow  Victor  do  not  appear  to  be  of  special  valne. 

Eggplants  (pp,  76-89). — With  a  view  to  encoura^ng  the  more  exten- 
sive growing  of  eggplants  in  Maine,  methods  of  culture  and  cooking  are 
described,  and  illustrated  accounts  are  given  of  8  varieties. 

With  careful  treatment  the  eggplant  may  be  successfully  grown  in  Maine.  The 
most  important  requisites  of  success  are  early  sowing,  vigorous  plants,  late  trauB- 
planting  to  the  field,  warm,  rich  soil,  thorough  cultivation,  and  constant  watchful- 
ness for  the  potato  beetle. 

The  best  varieties  for  this  latitude  are  Early  Dwarf  Purple,  Early  Long  Purple, 
Long  White,  and  possibly  Black  Pekin.    Other  large  varieties  are  too  late. 

Experiments  are  rei>orted  with  crosses  of  Bound  White  with  Black 
Pekin,  Giant  Bound  Purple  with  White  Chinese,  and  Long  White  with 
Black  Pekin  in  continuation  of  those  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  26  of  the 
New  York  Cornell  Station  (E.  S.  B.,  vol.  ii,  p.  737): 

As  a  result  of  four  years  of  breeding,  we  have  as  yet  obtained  no  type  suflaciently 
cons^tant  in  color  to  be  of  commercial  value.  We  have  found,  however,  a  marked 
increase  in  vigor  and  productiveness  as  a  result  of  crossing. 

In  the  first  generation  the  purple-fruited  types  seem  stronger  in  their  power  to 
transmit  color  to  the  offspring  than  do  the  white-fruited  types,  and  this  law  appears 
to  hold  whether  the  purple  typo  is  used  as  the  male  or  as  the  female  parent.  In 
later  generations  the  inherent  strength  of  the  white-fruited  types  appears  more 
strongly  than  in  the  first,  for  iu  the  third  generation,  after  the  purple  type  had 
twice  entered  the  cross,  the  effect  of  the  original  white  parent  in  imparting  color  to 
the  fruits  was  more  marked  than  iu  the  first  generation. 

In  all  cases  the  white-fruited  types  appear  stronger  in  the  power  to  transmit  form 
and  productiveness. 

Fruits  (pp.  90,  91). — Brief  notes  on  varieties  planted  in  the  station 
orchard  and  on  experiments  with  hardy  varieties  at  Perham  in  Aroos- 
took County. 

Horticultural  notes^  E.  B.  Lake  ( Washington  8ta,  Bui.  No.  6\  Oct., 
1892^  pp.  107-117j  plate  1). — A  list  of  orchard  and  small  fruits,  orna- 
mental plants,  and  forest  trees  and  shrubs  planted  at  the  station.  The 
roots  of  apple  seedlings  affected  by  the  woolly  aphis  are  illustrated. 

Ash  analysis  of  White  Olobe  onions  (Connecticut  State  8ta.  Re- 
port for  1892,  p.  155). — A  reprint  from  Bulletin  No.  108  of  the  station 
(E,  8  B.^  vol.  m,  p.  143). 
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Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor, 

Examination  of  orchard-grass  seed  {Connecticut  State  8ta.  Re- 
port/or 1892^  pp.  1:')2-154). — Seventeen  samples  of  orchard-grass  (Doc- 
tylis  glomerata)  seed  were  secured  for  testing.  Six  samples  were  ob- 
tained from  State  dealers,  six  from  Boston,  and  five  from  Few  York. 
The  percentages  of  purity  are  given  by  weight.  Duplicate  tests  of  all 
seeds  were  made,  and  four  tests  of  the  first  six  lots.  The  highest 
result  in  each  case  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Examination  of  orchard-grass  seed. 


Lot. 


Sample  of 

WeiKht  of 

Parity. 

Pure  sewl 

Heed  capa- 
ble of 

l.OOUotHnli). 

sprouting;. 

Per  cent. 

sprouting. 

Grama. 

Percent. 

Ptr  cent. 

0.666 

68.6 

41.0 

24.0 

0.671 

60.6 

27.6 

19.1 

0.773 

76.1 

43.0 

32.7 

0.537 

67.2 

32.6 

21.8 

0.621 

94.7 

40.6 

38.4 

0.5:^6 

43.9 

36.0 

16.8 

0.729 

92.9 

54.5 

50.6 

0.495 

87.8 

42.5 

37.3 

0.588 

60.3 

44.0 

26.5 

0.838 

88.2 

79.0 

69.7 

Nunc. 

0.G09 

66.7 

4.5 

8.0 

a902 

98.8 

36.0 

84.6 

0.565 

92.0 

88.0 

81.0 

0.740 

97.7 

76.5 

74.7 

0.746 

81.6 

77.0 

62.8 

0.779 

62.7 

82.5 

61.7 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
¥. 

a. 

I  . 
J. 
K 
L. 
M 
N. 
O 
P 

s 


Of  the  17  samples  of  orchard -graHs  scca  purchasetl  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  at 
varioas  places  in  Connocticut,  one  Hanifde  contained  as  much  as  98.8  per  cent  of  pure 
seed;  the  remainder  being  oliaif.  Another  [lot  M]  contained  no  orchard-grass  seed 
whatever,  and  consisted  mainly  of  Lolium  perenney  or  other  perennial  rye  grass.  Ex- 
cloding  this  sample,  the  other  16  samples  cont^iiued  on  the  average  77.4  per  cent  of 
pure  seed. 

Seven  out  of  16  samples  contained  notable  quantities,  from  8.3  to  35.5  per  cent,  of 
seed  of  perennial  rye  grass  (fjoliutn  perenne)  which  is  less  valuable,  and  sells  at  a 
lower  price.  "Tested"  orchard-grass  seed  is  quoted  at  11  cents  per  pound,  and 
"  tested '^  perennial  rye  grass  at  4^  ceui«.  A  single  sample  contained  14.1  per  cent  of 
a  species  of  Bromus,  probably  secalinus  or  chess. 

In  one  sample  as  high  as  88  per  cent  of  the  orchard  grass  seed  sprouted,  in  another 
as  low  as  4.5  per  cent,  and  on  the  average  of  16  samples,  50  per  cent. 

Taking  the  16  samples  together,  the  average  cjuantitj'  of  pure  orchard  grass  seed 
which  was  C4ipable  of  sprouting  was  40  per  cent,  t.  <?.,  out  of  every  100  pounds 
bought,  40  pounds  was  pure,  live  seed.  Probably  the  quantity  that  would  produce 
healthy  plauta  was  less  than  thiik 
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WEED& 

Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor. 

Some  plants  i^jorions  to  stock,  T.  A.  Williams  {South  Dakota 
Sta.  Bui  2^0.  33,  Feb.,  1893,  pp.  18^4^  plates  5).— This  bulletin  treat*? 
of  loco  weedSj  rattlebox,  and  ergot.  Descriptions  are  given  of  the  fol- 
lowing plants  reported  as  having  caused  the  "loco^  disease  la  cattle: 
Astragalus  mollissimus,  A.  lotiflorus,  A,  Msulcatus,  A.  haydenianus,  and 
Oxytropus  lamberti.  Of  these,  the  first  and  the  last  are  the  most  com- 
nion  and  well  known  of  the  "loco  weeds.''  Numerous  others  nearly  re- 
lated are  to  be  looked  on  with  suspicion.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease 
and  the  treatment  recommended  in  Bulletin  Ko.  35  of  the  Kansas  Star 
tion  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  p.  749)  are  quoted. 

Rattlebox  (Crotalaria  sagittalis),  a  plant  of  wide  distribution,  prefer- 
ring a  sandy  soil,  is  described  and  figured.  This  plant  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  disease  of  horses  called  "crotalism.''  The  symptoms  were 
fully  described  in  Iowa  Agricultural  College  Bulletin,  November,  18S4, 
from  which  copious  quotations  are  made. 

The  disease  in  most  cases  is  very  slow  in  its  progress,  but  proves  almost  onifonnly 
fatal  after  a  number  of  weeks  or  months.  There  is  a  general  decline  of  bodily  vigor 
throughout  this  period,  and  the  only  abnormal  symptom  in  many  cases  is  that  of 
marked  emaciation  and  consequent  weakness.  Horses  that  have  been  kept  at  pas- 
ture through  the  summer,  without  work,  and  where  the  grass  grew  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  were  so  thin  in  flesh  that  they  walked  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  A 
critical  examination  of  many  of  these  patients  revealed  nothing  more  than  the  con- 
ditions resulting  from  starvation.  This  was  not  uniformly  the  case.  In  a  numlier 
of  instances  there  was  marked  coma  or  stupor,  the  animal  often  falling  asleep  while 
eating.  In  some  instances  the  animal  would  remain  standing  for  a  whole  week, 
sleeping  much  of  the  time  with  head  resting  against  some  object.  In  a  few  instances 
the  animals  lost  consciousuess,  and  broke  through  fences  and  other  obstructions.  I 
made  post-mortem  examiuatious  of  five  subjects  with  the  most  perfect  uniformity  a« 
to  the  lesions  presented.  In  every  instance  there  were  marked  hemorrhagic  effasioas 
into  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  liver  and  spleen  were  abnormally  dense,  the  walls  of 
the  intestines  were  almost  destitute  of  blood,  and  the  stomach  enormously  distended 
with  undigested  food.  The  stomach,  with  its  conteuts,  in  some  instances  weighed 
as  much  as  70  pounds.  These  post-mortem  conditions,  together  with  the  clinical 
symptoms,  led  me  to  believe  the  animals  were  obtaining  some  poisonous  principle 
with  their  food. 

An  examination  of  the  pastures  showed  that  the  rattlebox  was  the 
only  plant  liable  to  cause  the  trouble.  Experiments  were  conducted  by 
use  of  a  stomach  pump,  and  an'  infusion  of  the  plant  was  given  a  hor^^e 
with  fatal  results.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  the  result  of  the 
post-mortem  examination  were  the  same  as  m  the  previous  cases. 

The  disease  was  especially  severe  during  the  season  of  1892,  some 
stockmen  losing  15  or  20  animals  of  various  ages.  The  plant  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  locality,  but  is  liable  to  be  most  abundant  in  rich,  sandy 
loam  in  river  bottoms.    It  yields  readily  to  cultivation  and  may  be 
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quickly  destroyed  by  clean  culture.  Preventive  treatment  by  keeping 
the  weed  from  pastures  and  using  tonics  for  the  digestion  are  recom- 
mended. 

^Tgot  (Claviceps  purpurea)  is  described  as  occurring  on  species  of 
wheat  grass  {Agropyrnm),  wild  rye  (Ulyimis),  blue  joint  {Calamagrostis 
catmdetms  and  C.  confinis)^  reed  canary  grass  (Phalaris  arundinacea), 
and  blue  grass  {Foa  pratense  and  P.  compressa),  as  well  as  on  cultivated 
rye.  The  life  history  of  ergot,  its  ett'ect  on  stock  resulting  in  ergotism, 
and  a  method  of  treating  ergotism  are  given. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS: 

Walter  H.  Evans,  Editor. 

Some  celery  diseases,  S.  A.  Beach  {New  Toric  Sta.  Bui.  iVo.  5:/,  n. 
ser.^  Mar.j  1893y  pp.  133-148^  figs.  7). — The  author  gives  results  of  some 
investigations  on  the  subject  of  celery  diseases,  together  with  collated 
information  for  the  benefit  of  growers  of  this  crop. 

The  diseases  are  grouped  as  follows :  Center  blight,  stalk  blight,  and 
leaf  spot  diseases.  Any  disease  afteetiug  the  center  or  heart  of  the 
celery  is  commonly  called  center  blight.  Two  troubles  of  this  kind  are 
mentioned,  both  of  which  the  author  thinks  may  be  due  to  similar 
causes.  The  first,  also  called  soft  rot,  sometimes  destroys  the  whole 
center,  but  moreofteii  appears  as  blotches  or  stripes  on  the  tender  central 
stalks.  The  spots  are  often  preceded  by  a  watery  appearance  of  the 
tissues.  In  the  other  disease  watery  i)atches  of  a  grayish  color  aiipear, 
and  the  leaflets  wilt  and  finally  become  brown  and  dead.  The  flavor 
and  ai)pearaiico  of  the  marketable  stalks  is  injured  at  the  first  a[>pear- 
ance  of  the  disease.  The  disease  is  more  prevalent  during  tlie  hot 
summer  months  than  in  autumn,  and  as  a  consequence  the  early  varie- 
ties Slitter  most.  The  green  varieties  are  not  exempt,  but  the  self- 
blanching  ones  seem  the  most  susceptible.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
greater  use  of  such  varieties  for  early  croi)s  rather  than  to  any  inheient 
reason.  A  hot,  moist  atmosphere  undoubtedly  hastens  the  spread  and 
activity  of  the  disease.  When  not  too  badly  att'ected  the  plants  may 
form  new  centers,  and  in  favorable  cases  recover.  This  is  especially 
true,  the  author  finds,  of  young,  vigorous  ])lants. 

Spraying,  as  a  remedial  remedy,  has  given  negative  results.  As  a 
precaution,  the  author  reconnnends  the  destruction  of  all  refuse,  blanch- 
ing with  boards  instead  of  earth  during  hot  weather,  experimental 
tests  of  fertilizers,  and  treating  the  seed  beds  so  as  to  have  settings 
free  from  leaf  blight. 

Stalk  blight  causes  a  withering  of  the  leaf  stalks,  and  is  due  to  bac- 
terial causes.  It  often  starts  at  the  place  where  some  insect  has 
punctured  the  stalk,  but  not  alw.ays.  It  is  not  yet  considered  a  serious 
iujury  to  the  crox>. 
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Of  tho  spot  diseases,  those  caused  by  Cercospora  apii  and  Ph^Um 
ticia  apii  are  mentioned  as  oecurring,  and  the  information  given  is  col- 
lated from  Special  Bulletin  Q  of  the  New  Jersey  Stations  (E.  S.  E.,  voL 
III,  p.  884). 

The  leaf  spot  caused  by  Sepioria  petroselini,  var,  apiiy  is  the  most 
serious  disease  noticed  by  the  author  during  the  past  season.  A  de- 
scription of  the  disease  and  a  brief  account  of  its  reporte<l  occurrence 
in  several  adjacent  States  are  given.  The  author  has  found  that  the 
pycnidia  may  occur  in  the  fniiting  stjilks  or  on  the  seeds  themselves 
and  that  the  disease  may  spread  from  the  use  of  affected  seed.  The 
spots  may  be  plainly  seen  upon  the  seed  and  such  seed  should  l)e  re- 
jected. Spraying  the  seed  bed  is  urged  as  important  and  detailed 
results  of  spraying  exiwirimonts  are  given.  Dilute  Bonleaux  mixture 
and  ammoniac*al  carbonate  of  copper  were  tested,  the  use  of  either 
proving  highly  advantiigeous  to  the  young  plants. 

Experiments  were  conducted  to  test  the  value  of  various  fungicides, 
the  efficiency  of  few  and  frequent  sprayings,  and  to  determine  the 
amount  of  copi)er  adhering  to  the  plant  when  prepared  for  market 
Plats  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  nuxture,  ammoniacal  copper  car- 
bonate, and  potiissium  sulphide  solution.  The  applications  were  made 
twice  a  week,  once  a  week,  and  once  in  two  weeks.  The  semiweekly 
application  gave  the  best  results,  and  Bordeaux  mixture  was  more 
efficient  than  either  of  the  otlier  solutions. 

Analyses  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  as  prepared  for  market 
were  made.  They  had  been  sprayed  from  one  to  ten  times,  yet  in  all 
the  i>erceuUige  of  copper  was  so  small  that  from  16,000  to  99,000  stalks 
would  have  to  be  eaten  to  secure  an  injurious  dose  of  copper. 

Prevention  of  potato  scab,  II.  L.  Bolley  (Xorth  Dakota  8Ui.  Bui 
No.  9,  Mar,^  1893^  pp.  27-41. — A  report  on  the  continuation  of  the  inves- 
tigations recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  4  of  the  station  (B.  S.  li.,  vol.  iii,  p. 
619),  on  the  prevention  of  potato  scab.  Tabulated  information  is  given 
of  experiments  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  potas- 
sium sulphide  to  test  their  value  as  fungicides  for  the  control  of  i>otato 
scab.  In  the  field  tests  the  corrosive  sublimate,  0.003  per  cent  solution, 
gave  99  per  cent  of  potatoes  free  from  scab;  Bordeaux  mixture  55  per 
cent;  and  potassium  suli)hide  5  per  ceiit.  The  untreated  rows  pro- 
duced 99  per  cent  of  scabby  tubers. 

Spra]ring  experiments,  W.  M.  Munson  {Maine  Sta.  Report  for  lS92j 
pp.  92-98). — Experiments  were  conducted  during  the  past  season  in  two 
orchards  for  the  prevention  of  apple  scab  by  spraying  the  trees  with 
fungicides.  Three  formulas  were  employed,  viz,  modified  eau  celeste, 
consisting  of  2  pounds  copper  sulphate,  2^  pounds  soda  carbonate,  l\ 
pints  ammonia,  and  30  gallons  water;  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
carbonate,  consisting  of  5  ounces  copper  carbonate,  3  pints  ammonia, 
and  50  gallons  water;  and  a  third  solution  consisting  of  3  ounces  cop- 
per carbonate,  1  x>ouud  ammonium  carbonate,  and  50  gallons  water. 
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Duplicate  series  of  tests  were  made  and  tables  are  given  showing  the 
results. 

Some  of  the  experiments  were  conducted  to  ascertain  wben  and  how 
often  to  spray.  The  season  was  an  unfavorable  one  for  the  use  of 
fungicides,  as  rain  fell  nearly  every  time  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
81>raying.  The  results  obtained  were  practically  the  same  for  each 
orchard.    The  author  summarizes  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

(1)  Spraying  with  copper  solutions  proves  an  effective  means  of  checking  the 
apple  scah. 

(2)  The  average  increase  in  the  amount  of  salable  fruit  on  the  trees  sprayed  with 
the  least  eflfective  solution  over  that  on  the  unsprayeil  trees  was  130  per  cent,  while 
the  increase  on  trees  sprayed  with  eau  celeste  was  nearly  52  per  cent. 

(3)  Eau  celeste  proves  more  effectual  than  does  the  ammonia- copper  carbonate 
solution,  but  as  used  there  was  a  slight  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  fruit. 

(4)  Indications  point  strongly  to  the  value  of  spraying  early  in  the  season,  before 
the  blossoms  open. 

(5)  Kepeated  applications  of  the  fnngicide  during  the  season  are  beneAcial. 

Profit  in  spraying,  W.  J.  Green  (Ohio  Stu.  Bui  No.  48^  Feb.^  1893 j 
pp.  14). — A  popular  report  upon  the  use  of  fungicides  and  insecticides 
in  the  orchard  and  vineyard.  Formulas  are  given  for  a  dilute  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  a  copper-arsenic  solution,  and  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper  carbonate,  with  complete  directions  for  their  preparation  and 
use.  Detailed  directions  are  given  for  the  spraying  of  plums,  apples, 
pears,  quinces,  cherries,  peaches,  raspberries,  grapes,  and  i)otatoes. 

The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the  bulletin : 

(1)  The  profit  to  be  derived  from  spraying  orchards  often  exceeds  $20  per  acre,  and 
for  vineyards  is  much  more.  The  fruit  crop  of  the  State  would  be  enhanced  in  value 
by  several  million  dollars  annually  if  the  practice  were  generally  followed. 

(2)  Combined  fungicides  and  insecticides  are  reconmiended  whenever  applicable, 
because  of  a  saving  of  time;  a  less  liability  of  injuring  foliage;  greater  efficiency 
in  some  cases,  and  as  a  precautionary  measure  in  others. 

(3)  Dilute  Bordeaux  mixture,  copper-arsenic  solution  and  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper  carbonate  are  the  most  useful  fungicides  for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
herein  mentioned,  and  the  first  h:is  the  widest  range  of  usefulness  of  all. 

(4)  Early  spraying  is  the  key  to  success  in  the  use  of  fungicides. 

(5)  For  the  plum  curculio  and  shot-hole  fungus  use  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris 
green  combined,  making  three  or  four  applications. 

It  is  not  known  that  this  treatment  will  prevent  the  black  knot,  but  cutting  away 
and  burning  the  diseased  branches  will  accomplish  the  result. 

(6)  Scabby  apples  rot  much  earlier  than  those  free  from  scab,  and  spraying  with 
fungicides  will  save  at  least  .50  per  cent  of  this  loss. 

(7)  Spraying  with  fungicides  in  the  season  of  1892  prevented  much  of  the  early 
dropping  of  apples,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  wet  weather. 

(8)  For  apples,  two  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  before  blooming  are  ad- 
vised, and  two  of  the  same  mixture  after  blooming,  with  Paris  green  added. 

(9)  The  same  treatment  is  reconnr.ended  for  the  pear  as  for  the  apple,  before 
blooming,  but  the  copper-arsenic  solution  is  advised  after  blooming. 

(10)  The  Bordeaux  mixture,  if  used  too  late,  causes  a  russet  appearance  on  both 
pears  and  apples. 

(11)  The  quince  may  be  treated  the  same  as  apples,  or  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
alone. 
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(12)  The  treatment  advised  for  the  cherry  cotuBista  in  making  two  or  tbre«  ipplics- 
tions  of  Paris  green,  2  onuces  t-o  50  gallons  of  water. 

(13)  Peach  trees  and  American  varieties  of  plnms  have  very  tender  foliage,  wd 
must  be  treated  with  very  weak  mixtures,  if  at  all- 

(14)  Raspberries  may  be  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture  alone;  gr^tee  with  ibe 
same  nntil  the  f^uit  sets,  after  which  use  copper  carbonate.  Potatoes  duNdd  be 
sprayed  at  least  five  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green. 

Report  of  the  mycologist,  W.  O.  Sturgis  {Connecticut  State  8ta, 
Report  for  1892^  pp.  36^9^  Jigs.  2), ^Pole-sweat  of  tobacco  (pp.  3ft^).— 
The  experiments  outlined  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  station  for  1891 
(B.  S.  R.,  vol.  ni,  p.  773)  were  continued,  and  the  value  of  artificial  heat 
during  unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions  was  tested.  In  conneetiou 
with  the  newly  organized  tobacco  experiment  station  (see  p.  907),  a 
curing  barn  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $741.93,  upon  the  principles  of  Tentila- 
tion  suggested  in  1891.  It  was  found  to  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  thu 
work  and  that  the  temperature  could  be  kept  at  any  desired  degree. 
The  barn  was  filled  August  29  and  30,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three 
days,  the  weather  wa«  cleiir  and  cool  throughout  the  x>eriod  of  curmg. 
On  this  account  the  test  of  the  barn  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
a  very  complete  one.  ifo  pole-sweat  was  noticed,  and  as  a  result  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  the  study  of  the  organisms  producing  the  decay. 

Experiments  with  potatoes  (pp.  39-42). — Bordeaux  mixture,  ammoniacal 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  acetate  of  copper  were  tested  ou  a 
large  scale  as  preventives  for  potato  blight  and  rot.  Two  fields  were 
chosen  where,  in  previous  years,  the  crop  had  suffered  severely.  The 
same  varieties  and  cultivation  were  employed  in  each  case.  Paris  green 
was  added  to  the  fungicides.  The  first  spraying  was  begun  June  15, 
and,  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  rot  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  the  ser 
ond  spraying  was  given  on  July  0,  On  July  16,  the  vines  begun  to 
show  blight,  but  no  Phytophthora  appeared  on  any  vines,  sprayed  or 
ehe^tk.  The  yield  averaged  for  the  jdats  sprayed  with  fungicides  lus 
follows:  Sprayed  with  Borde^iux  mixture  291  bushels,  with  copper  sul 
pliate  solution  140^  bushels,  with  copper  acetate  181  bushels,  and  with 
a  simple  solution  of  copper  sulphate  272  bushels  per  acre.  The  general 
crop  was  considered  a  failure.  The  author's  conclusions  from  his  work 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  Bordeaux  mixture,  even  of  half  the  usual  streugth,  viz,  copper  sulphakS 
pounds,  lime  2  pouuds,  aud  water  22  gallons,  exercises  a  marked  effect  upuu  puUto 
vines,  considerably  increasing  their  vitality  aud  period  of  growth. 

(2)  In  this  respect  Bordeaux  mixture  is  superior  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  oi 
copper  sulphate,  and  to  copper  acetate. 

(3)  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  sulphate  prepared  according  to  JobosonV 
formula  has  one  serious  objection.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  not  only  difficult 
to  procure  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition,  but  upon  exposure  to  the  air  loses  wttff 
and  ammonia,  becoming  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  soft  and  opaque,  in  which 
condition  considerably  more  of  the  salt  is  required  than  when  fresh  to  disMlve  thf 
same  quantity  of  copper  sulphate.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  procure  the  ammonis 
salt  fresh  and  make  up  at  once  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  concentrated  solntion  of 
copper  sulphate  to  last  during  the  season^  but  the  quantity  required  for  a  Bea«oD« 
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flpraying  1%  not  often  known  accurately,  and  on  the  whole  it  would  seem  more  con- 
yenient  to  use  liquid  ammonia  as  a  solvent  for  the  copper  salts. 

(4)  The  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  in  the  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  to 
potato  vines,  even  with  imperfect  apparatus  and  methods,  is  much  less  than  would 
be  expected;  the  labor  of  three  or  four  men  for  1  hour  and  20  minutes  being  suffi- 
cient to  apply  the  mixture  thoroughly  to  an  acre  of  potatoes  almost  fully  grown. 
If  the  mixture  is  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  copper  sulphate  6  pounds,  lime  4 
pounds,  and  water  50  gallons,  the  cost  of  chemicals  would  be  about  28  cents  per 
acre  for  each  application,  about  63  gallons  being  required  to  spray  that  area. 

Quince  diseases  (pp.  42-44). — The  experiments  of  former  years  on  the 
value  of  fungicides  as  compared  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  leaf  spot 
{Untomosporium  maeulatum)  were  continued.  The  fungicides  tested 
were  amraoniacal  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  modified  eau  celeste,  a<ie- 
tate  of  copper  solution,  copper  sulphate  solution,  and  powdered  steatite. 
Two  trees  were  set  aside  for  ea<;h  fungicide,  and  three  applications  were 
given.  The  trees  sprayed  with  copper  acetate  in  suspension  seemed 
nearly  free  from  rust,  and  this  ftingicide  will  be  investigated  further. 
None  of  them  were  in  any  way  superior  to  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  author's  attention  was  called  to  the  presence  of  black  rot  {Sphce 
ropsis  malorum)  on  the  fruit  of  quinces.  The  trees  bearing  the  aft'ected 
fruit  had  been  sprayed  three  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  last 
application  on  July  29.  The  rot  ran  rapidly  through  the  fruit,  leaving 
it  dry  and  mummified  and  about  a  fourth  its  original  bulk.  Some 
varieties  seemed  more  susceptible  than  others.  As  the  disease  did  not 
appear  until  late  in  August,  one  or  two  additional  sprayings  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  would  probably  have  prevented  the  attack.  All  mum- 
mified fruit  should  be  removed  from  the  trees  and  burned. 

Celery  blight  (pp.  44,  45). — Powdered  sulphur  and  potassium  sul- 
phide were  tried  under  direction  of  the  station,  as  fungicides  for  celery 
blight  (Cercospora  apii).  The  gardener  using  thein  claims  that  sulphur 
is  the  better  fungicide,  and  that  where  it  was  dusted  four  times  he  did 
not  lose  a  stalk. 

A  nematode  disease  of  asters  (pp.  45-40). — The  author's  attention  was 
called  to  a  disease  of  asters  that  is  widespread  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. In  addition  to  asters,  it  appears  on  calendulas,  marigolds,  and 
zinnias. 

As  it  appears  in  asters,  the  disease  is  first  manifested  when  the  plants  are  about  3 
inches  high.  The  younger  portions  of  the  plant  begin  toputoutlong,spiud]iugshoots, 
which  are  provided  here  and  there  with  dwarfed  and  misshapen  leaves.  These 
shoot«  present  an  unhealthy  appearance,  jw  though  grown  in  the  dark;  they  are  of 
a  pale  yellow  or  whitish  color,  and  eventually  produce  dwarf  flowers,  which,  like 
the  shoots  themselves,  are  bleached  or  etiolated.  From  the  bleached  and  spindling 
api>earance  of  the  plants,  the  diseased  condition  is  known  among  florists  as  '*  white- 
legs." 

One  symptom  which  always  accompanies  the  disease  has  been  overlooked  by  thoso 
who  have  examined  the  diseased  plants.  At  a  late  stage  of  the  disease  the  stem  of 
the  plant  exhibits  signs  of  decay,  beginning  near  the  ground  and  gradually  spread- 
ing upwards  until  sometimes  the  whole  stem,  especially  the  internal  tissue,  is  in* 
volved. 
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The  resemblance  between  this  disease  and  one  due  to  the**blae 
apbis  "  is  noted,  also  the  ineffectual  use  as  remedies  of  sulphur,  tobacco, 
and  water  beated  to  140^  F.  An  examination  of  the  root«  showed  an 
abundance  of  minute  galls  containing  nematodes.  The  decaying  tissues 
of  roots  and  stems  were  infested  by  the  parasite,  but  none  were  found 
in  the  leaves  or  flowers.  Specimens  were  submitted  to  Prof.  G.  F. 
Atkinson  for  determination,  and  two  genera  of  nematoiles  were  found, 
Rhabditis  and  Aphelenchns.  The  latter  is  probably  the  primary  cause 
of  the  disease. 

Sterilizing  by  heating  the  soil  is  advised,  or  planting jn  new  turf  soD. 
A  simple  apparatus  is  described  for  sterilizing  the  soil.  Attention 
must  be  given  to  the  fertilizers  used.  Kainit  has  been  used  success- 
fully against  nematodes,  while  stable  manure  is,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the 
poorest  fertilizers  that  can  be  employed.  Alkaline  conditions  of  soil 
seem  fatal  to  nematodes  of  all  kinds.  Drouth  and  hard  fireezing  will 
also  destroy  them.  All  diseased  plants  should  be  pulled  up  and  burned 
in  autumn  while  harboring  many  of  the  worms.  When  advisable,  on 
account  of  inability  to  employ  other  methods,  the  use  of  *' catch  plants" 
may  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  ridding  the  soil  of  these  pests. 


ENTOMOLOOT. 

The  bud  moth,  M.  V.  Slingerland  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui 
No.  50,  Mar.y  1893,  pp.  29,  figs.  8).— During  the  season  of  1891  the  bud 
moth  (Tmetocera  ocellana)  was  the  most  jirominent  apple  pest  reported 
to  the  station.  As  it  attacks  the  ojiening  leaf  and  flower  buds,  it  may 
cause  serious  damage,  both  to  the  fruiting  and  nursery  stock.  It  is 
most  troublesome  to  the  ap]>le,  but  it  also  attacks  i)ear,  plum,  cherry, 
quince,  and  peach  trees.  The  American  bibliograi)hy  shows  that  it  was 
imported  into  this  country  about  1841,  and  has  spread  to  the  Missouri 
on  the  west  and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  south. 

The  pest  makes  its  presence  known  early  in  the  spriug  as  soon  as  the  hucls  hepn 
to  open,  usuaHy  about  May  1  on  early  varieties,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  later  on  late 
varieties.  Our  correspondents  reported  that  in  1891  Greening,  Baldwin,  and  King 
apples  suffered  the  most.  The  cat^rpiUars  work  in  opening  fruit  and  leaf  bnds,  often 
eating  into  the  buds,  especially  the  terminal  ones,  so  that  all  new  growth  is  stopped. 
Such  work  in  but  a  few  buds,  on  a  nursery  tree  especially,  soon  checks  and  distignres 
its  symmetry  of  growth,  and  often  spoils  the  tree  for  marketing.  This  fact  makes 
this  iusect  one  of  the  worst  pests  to  be  dreaded  by  nurserymen.  On  larger  trees, 
unless  the  pest  is  very  numerous,  this  disfigurement  of  the  natural  growth  is  not  so 
noticeable. 

More  often  the  post  does  not  begin  its  work  until  the  buds  are  nearly  half  opened. 
In  this  civse  the  caterpillars  feed  upon  the  central  portions  of  the  buds ;  if  fruit  bnds, 
upon  the  unopened  flowers.  The  central  leaves  and  flowers  are  tied  together  witb 
silken  threads,  and  when  the  pest  needs  more  food  it  draws  in  and  fastens  an  outer 
leaf  or  flower.  In  a  short  time  some  of  the  partly  eatBn  leaves  in  this  nest  turn 
brown  and  become  detached  from  the  branch,  thus  rendering  the  work  of  the  pest 
quite  conspicuous.    This  tying  together  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  and  the  brown 
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appearance  of  many  of  the  leaves  are  the  most  characteristic  indications  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pest  on  large  trees. 

In  some  cases,  especially  on  the  tender  shoots  of  young  trees,  the  caterpillar,  after 
destroying  the  bud,  burrows  down  the  center  of  the  shoot,  thus  causing  it  to  die 
back  for  several  inches. 

Later  in  the  season,  in  July,  the  work  of  the  recently  hatched  caterpillars  may 
be  seen  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  They  feed  upon  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf 
near  the  midrib,  leaving  the  veins  and  upper  epidermis  of  the  leaf.  As  the  area 
over  which  the  caterpillar  has  fed  soon  turns  brown,  its  work  is  quit«  easily  seeu. 
The  number  of  leaves  found  thus  aifected  in  July  and  August  will  indicate  whether 
the  pest  will  be  numerous  the  coming  spring  or  not. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  appearance  of  the  tree  itself  in  winter  that  would  indi- 
cate whether  the  pest  was  present  or  not.  As  the  caterpillars  hibernate  and  are  so 
securely  hidden,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  an  ordinary  observer  to  find  them  and 
thus  to  determine  whether  the  pest  is  present  in  alarming  numbers. 

The  larva  or  caterpillar. — When  first  hatched,  thelarvss  are  only  about  0.04  of  an  inch 
(1  mm.)  in  length,  slightly  hairy,  and  of  alight-green  color  with  a  dark-brown  shield 
on  the  first  thoracic  segment;  the  head  is  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  the  body  and  of  a 
shining  dark-brown  color.  In  a  few  hours  the  larva  changes  to  a  light  seal-brown 
color  and  the  head  and  thoracic  shield  become  nearly  black.  The  larvae  go  into 
hibernation  when  about  half  grown,  and  appear  upon  the  opening  buds  in  the  spring 
as  little  light-brown  caterpillars,  about  0.16  of  an  inch  (4  mm.)  long,  with  a  black  head 
and  thoracic  shield;  the  anal  shield  on  the  dorsum  of  the  last  segment  is  scarcely 
darker  in  color  than  the  body. 

When  the  larvse  are  full  gi-own  they  measure  about  one  half  an  inch  (13  mm.)  in 
length  and  are  of  a  cinnamon -brown  color,  with  the  head  and  thoracic  shield  shin- 
ing black  and  the  anal  shield  sometimes  considerably  darker  than  the  body.  Light 
colored  hairs  arising  from  minute  dark  spots  on  slight  elevations  sparsely  clothe  the 
body.  The  three  pairs  of  true  legs  borne  by  the  thoracic  segments  are  black ;  the 
five  pairs  of  pro-legs  are  of  a  fleshy  nature  and  borne  by  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  last  abdominal  segments. 

The  pupa. — If  the  nest^  made  by  the  larvro  be  examined  in  the  latter  part  of  Juno 
the  pup»  may  be  found  in  a  tube  of  dead  leaves.  They  are  about  0.27  of  an  inch 
(7  mm.)  in  length  and  of  a  light-brown  color.  Each  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  pro- 
vided on  the  dorsum  w^ith  two  rows  of  small  tooth-like  processes  pointing  caudad, 
and  there  arc  several  hook-like  bristles  projecting  from  the  caudal  segment. 

The  moth  or  adult  insect, — "The  fore  wings  expand  about  three  fifths  of  an  inch. 
The  head,  thorax,  and  basal  third  of  the  fore  wings,  and  also  the  outer  edge  and  fringe, 
are  dark  iishen  gray ;  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings  is  cream  white,  marked  more  or  less 
with  costal  streaks  of  gray ;  and  in  some  specimens  this  part  is  ashj'  gray,  but  little 
lighter  than  the  base.  Just  before  the  anal  angle  are  two  short  horizontal  black 
dashes  followed  by  a  vertical  streak  of  lead-blue,  and  there  are  three  or  four  similar 
black  dashes  before  the  apex,  also  followed  by  a  streak  of  lead-blue. 

The  hind  wings  above  and  below  and  the  abdomen  are  ashy  gray.  The  under  side 
of  the  fore  wings  is  darker  and  has  a  series  of  light  costal  streaks  on  the  outer  jiart." 

The  half-grown  larvae  hibernate  on  the  twigs  under  a  silken  covering, 
leaving  it  abont  the  time  the  buds  begin  to  expand.  The  feeding  is 
mostly  done  at  night.  The  average  period  of  pupation  is  ten  days,  and 
the  moths  appear  about  July  5  to  10  in  the  latitude  of  New  York.  The 
author  found  the  eggs  usually  deposited  singly  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  period  of  incubation  to  be  from  seven  to  ten  days.  The 
summer  habits  of  the  larva  and  its  hibernation  are  fully  discussed.  A 
single  brood  is  Qopsi(}ei:ed  the  normq.1  number^  with  possibly  two  broods 
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at  its  Boutbern  limit.  The  anthor  shows  that  what  has  been  taken  Ibr 
two  broods  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  larva  spends  part  of 
its  life  in  two  seasons. 

Three  parasites  have  already  been  reported  in  this  country  as  prey- 
ing on  the  bud  moth.  The  author  mentions  another,  a  wasp  {Odfnerus 
catsJcill€nsis)y  which  uses  large  numbers  of  larvae  with  which  to  store  its 
egg  cells. 

The  question  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  bud  moth  is  considered, 
and  the  author  concludes  the  best  treatment  is  a  spray  of  Paris  green 
in  water  or  Bordeaux  mixture  at  the  rate  of  1  x)ound  to  200  gal- 
lons. The  first  spraying  should  be  done  before  the  buds  have  attained 
any  considerable  size,  and  a  second  should  follow  just  before  the  flower 
buds  open.  As  several  other  insects  attack  the  orchard  about  this 
time,  the  two  sprayings  will  greatly  reduce  all  of  them.  It  is  imprac- 
ticable to  attempt  any  treatment  for  the  eggs  or  adults.  A  July  spray- 
ing may  destroy  some  of  the  newly  hatched  brood. 

The  classification  of  insects  and  their  relation  to  agricnltnre, 
O.  Lugger  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bui  Ko.  28^  Mar.,  1893jpp.  75-143^  figs.  85). 
— A  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of  insects,  together  with  two  arti- 
ficial classifications  for  the  easy  determination  of  the  seven  great  groups 
of  Hexapoda,  namely,  Hymenoptera,  Coleoptera,  Orthoptera,  Neurop- 
tera,  Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  and  Hemiptera.  Each  of  these  divisions 
is  subdivided  and  so  described  or  figured  as  to  make  it  possible  for  one 
to  readily  determine  at  least  the  more  common  insects  and  to  distin- 
guish between  the  insect  friend  and  enemy. 

The  author  considers  the  subject  of  combating  noxious  insects  under 
two  heads — natural  and  artificial  methods.  In  the  first  category  he 
places  all  means  employed  except  the  use  of  insecticides,  these  being 
artificial.  As  far  as  possible  the  employment  of  the  natural  methodsi^ 
preferred,  as  less  liable  to  kill  beneficial  insects  with  the  noxious  ones. 
Such  methods  are  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  insects. 
The  principal  ones  mentioned  are :  Use  of  nets,  traps,  and  baits,  jarring, 
lights,  destroying  egg^j  buniing  old  rubbish,  concentrating  insects  upon 
favorite  food  plants,  high  culture,  rotation  or  omission  of  crops,  selection 
of  varieties,  early  and  late  sowing,  plowing,  mowing,  introducing  para- 
sitic diseases  and  insects,  etc. 

For  the  artificial  methods,  directions  are  given  for  the  preparation 
and  application  of  the  following  insecticides :  Paris  green,  London  pur- 
ple, white  hellebore,  pyrethrum,  tobacco,  soaps,  kerosene  emulsion, 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  carbolic  acid,  etc. 

General  directions  as  to  how  and  when  to  apply  insecticides  and  tbe 
jioints  to  be  considered  in  selecting  spraying  apparatus  are  given. 
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FOODS— AinMAL  PEODUCTIOV. 

E.  W.  Allen,  JCditar. 

Proteids  of  the  flaxseed,  T.  B.  Osborne  {Conncctictit  State  Sta. 

Report  for  1892,  pp.  132-137). — The  author  separated  from  ground  flax- 
i  weed  a  globuliu,  an  albumin,  a  proteose,  peptone-like  bodies,  a  proteid 

resembling  both  globulin  and  albumin,  and  a  proteid  not  extracted  by 
I  sodium-chloride  solutiou  but  soluble  in  dilute  potash  solution.  The 
^  globulin  was  obtained  in  a  crystallized  form  and  it  is  believed  in  a  pure 
!  state.  Analysis  showed  it  to  agree  so  closely  in  composition  with  the 
'  globulin  obtained  from  the  squash  seed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 

identity  of  the  two. 

In  pure  distilled  water  at  20°  C.  this  proteid,  whether  separated  from  solution  by 
cooling  or  by  dialysis,  is  wholly  insoluble,  while  in  water  at  40^  it  is  very  slightly 
soluble.  In  10  per  cent  sodium  chloride  solution  it  is  mostly  soluble,  a  part  (Weyl's 
** albuminate")  generally  remaining  undissolved,  which,  however,  dissolves  readily 
on  warming  the  solution,  and  partly  separates,  on  cooling,  in  very  finely  developed 
crystals.  In  glycerin  diluted  with  water  the  substance  separated  by  dialysis  is 
wholly  insoluble,  either  at  20°  or  40°,  while  the  substance  separated  from  a  warm 
sodium-chloride  solution  is  largely  soluble  at  20°. 

It  dissolves  easily  in  0.2  per  cent  potash  solution,  and  is  thrown  down  by  exact 
neutralization  without  change  of  composition  or  properties. 

This  globulin,  when  separated  by  dialysis,  dissolves  in  10  percent  sodium-chloride 
brine  to  a  solution  which,  on  heating,  gives  successively  three  minute  coagula  of 
other  globulins  at  67°,  80°,  and  88°,  respectively. 

Saturation  with  sodium  chloride  gives  a  small  precipitate,  which  consists  partly  of 
these  other  globulins,  for  the  filtrate  from  this  precipitate,  when  diluted  so  as  to  con- 
tain 10  per  cent  of  sodium  chloride,  yields  but  a  trace  of  coagulum  on  heating  to  boil- 
ing, while  the  precipitate  itself  dissolved  in  10  per  cent  sodium  chloride  yields  a 
solution  which  coagulates  at  the  various  temperatures  observed  in  the  solution  before 
saturation. 

Saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  also  with  magnesium  sulphate  completely 

precipitates  this  proteid  from  its  solutions. 

• 

The  flax  albumin  was  obtained  from  the  solution  from  which  the 
globulin  had  been  separated.  This  liquid  gave  no  coagulum  on  heat- 
ing unless  it  was  concentrated  to  a  small  volume.  When  this  coagulum 
was  removed  by  dialysis  a  precipitate  was  produced  in  the  dialyzed 
liquid  on  the  addition  of  about  2  per  cent  of  sodium  chloride  and  a 
Httle  hydrochloric  acid.  This  precipitate  resembled  an  albumin  in  its 
solubility  in  water,  and  a  globulin  in  that  when  precipitated  by  salt  and 
acid  it  formed  an  acid  compound  soluble  in  water  nearly  or  wholly 
free  from  salts.  It  was  precipitated  from  such  solutions  by  neutraliza- 
tion with  sodium  carbonate.  Similar  substances  found  by  Chittenden 
and  Osborne  in  the  maize  kernel  were  described  as  albumins. 

With  this  albumin  there  was  precipitated  a  proteose  closely  resem- 
bling in  composition  the  deutervitellose  obtained  by  Chittenden  and 
^artwell  fiom  the  crystf^llized  proteid  of  t)h§  squash  seed, 
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"The  composition  of  the  i>ei>tone  and  that  of  a  small  amonnt  of  proteid 
extracted  by  potash  water  after  exhausting  flax  meal  with  sodium-chlo- 
ride solution  could  not  be  determined." 

All  attempts  to  determine  the  amount  of  these  various  substances 
faile<l  l)ecause  of  their  change  while  in  solution  to  nonproteid  bodies. 
The  author  is  unable  to  state  exactly  the  factor  for  calculating  the  pro- 
teids  in  flaxseed  from  the  nitrogen  found,  but  from  his  studies  is  led 
to  believe  that  the  factor  5.55  (instea<l  of  6.25)  is  not  far  from  correct 

Crystallized  Tegetable  proteids,  T.  B.  Osborne  (Connecticut  State 
Sta.  Report  for  ISBx^^pp.  138-14^).— The  author  reviews  the  literatare 
relating  to  this  subject  and  calls  attention  to  the  lack  of  definite,  reli- 
able knowledge  regarding  the  composition  and  properties  of  certain 
crystallized  proteids.  He  reports  the  results  of  comparative  studies  on 
the  crystallized  globulins  of  the  Brazil  nut,  oat  kernel,  hemp  seed^ 
castor  bean,  squash  seed,  and  flaxseed.  The  crystallized  globulins  of 
the  oat  kernel  and  the  Brazil  nut  are,  he  believes,  distinct  substances. 
This  belief  rests,  aside  from  slight  difterences  in  composition,  on  differ- 
ences between  the  solubility  of  the  two  substances  in  distilled  water 
and  the  behavior  of  their  solutions  in  brine  towards  sodium  chloride, 
magnesium  suli)hate,  and  heat.  The  behavior  of  the  two  bodies  is  in 
each  case  strikingly  different. 

The  crystallized  globulins  of  the  hemp  seed,  castor  bean,  squash  seed, 
and  flaxseed  are  almost  identical  in  composition  and  very  similar  in 
behavior  towards  reagents  and  heat. 

"It  is  at  present  imjwssible  to  assert  that  these  four  globulins  are 
the  same,  but  since  differences  exist  between  diflferent  preparations  of 
globulin  from  the  same  seed  as  great  as  those  found  among  the  globu- 
lins of  these  different  seeds,  the  writer  is  disposed  to  consider  those 
four  globulins  as  identical.'' 

Proteids  of  the  wheat  kernel,  T.  B.  Osborne  and  C.  L.  Voobhees 
(Connecticut  State  8ta.  Report  for  1892^  pp.  143-146).— The  following 
proteids  are  described  by  th^  authors  as  occurring  in  the  wheat  kernel: 

(1)  A  Globulin  belonging  to  the  class  of  vegetable  vitellins,  soluble  in  saline  soln- 
tions,  precipitated  therefrom  by  dilution  and  also  by  saturation  with  magnesium 
sulphate  or  ammonium  sulphate,  but  not  by  saturation  with  sodium  chloride; 
partly  precipitated  by  boiling,  but  not  coagulated  at  temperatures  below  100^  C* 
The  wheat  kernel  contains  between  0.6  and  0.7  per  cent  of  this  globulin.     *    *    * 

(2)  An  Albumin f  coagulating  at  52^,  which  differs  from  animal  albumin  in  being 
precipitated  on  saturating  it«  solutions  with  sodium  chloride  or  with  magnesium 
sulphate,  but  not  precipitated  on  completely  removing  salts  by  dialysis  in  disUUed 
water.  It  was  found  to  form  between  0.3  and  0.4  per  cent  of  the  wheat  kernci- 
»    «    » 

(3)  A  Proteose,  precipitated  (after  removing  the  globulin  by  dialysis  and  the 
albumin  by  coagulation)  by  saturating  the  solution  with  sodium  chloride,  or  by  add- 
ing 20  per  cent  of  sodium  chloride  and  acidifying  with  acetic  acid.     •     »     » 

(4)  Gliadiny  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  and  forming  al>ont  4.25 per  cent  of  the  b^- 
*  *  *  It  is  soluble  in  distilled  wjiler  to  opalescent  solutions  \«hich  are  precipi- 
tated by  adding  a  very  little  sodium  chloride.  It  is  completely  insoluble  in  ftb»o- 
Jwte  t^looholf  but  slightly  soluble  in  90  |>er  cent  alcohol,  and  very  sojub}^  \jif0y)9i 
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per  cent  alcohol;  it  is  precipitated  from  these  soliitioDs  on  adJing  either  much 
water  or  stroDg  alcohol,  especially  in  the  presence  of  much  suits.  Soluble  in  very 
dilute  aeids  and  alkalies  and  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  neutralization, 
unchanged  in  properties  and  composition.  This  proteid  is  one  on  which  the  forma- 
tion of  gluten  largely  depends. 

(5)  Olutenin,  a  proteid  insoluble  in  water,  saline  solutions,  and  dilute  alcohol, 
which  forms  the  remainder  of  the  protcids  of  the  wheat  kernel,  generally  about  4  to 
4.5  per  cent  of  the  seed.  This  substance  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  and 
is  precipitated  from  such  solutions  by  neutral izatiou.     *     *     * 

»  Wheat  gluten  is  composed  of  gliadin  and  glutenin.  Both  these  proteids  are  neces- 
sary for  its  formation.  The  gliadin  with  water  forms  a  sticky  medium,  which  by 
the  presence  of  salts  is  prevented  from  becoming  wholly  soluble.  This  medium 
binds  together  the  particles  of  flour,  rendering  the  dough  and  gluten  tough  and 
coherent.  The  glutenin  imparts  solidity  to  the  gluten,  evidently  forming  a  nucleus 
to  which  the  gliadin  adheres  and  from  which  it  is  consequently  not  washed  away  by 
water.  Gliadin  and  starch  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10  form  a  dough,  but 
yield  no  gluten,  the  gliadin  being  washed  away  with  the  starch.  The  flour  freed 
from  gliadin  gives  no  gluten,  there  being  no  binding  material  to  hold  the  particles 
together  so  that  they  may  be  brought  into  a  coherent  mass. 

Soluble  salts  are  also  necessary  in  forming  gluten,  as  in  distilled  water  gliadin  is 
readily  soluble.  In  water  contaiuinc:  salts  it  forms  a  very  viscid,  semifluid  mass, 
which  has  great  power  to  bind  together  the  particles  of  flour.  The  mineral  constitu- 
ents of  the  seeds  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  for  gluten  can  be  obtained 
by  washing  a  dongh  with  distilled  water. 

No  ferment  action  occurs  in  the  formation  of  gluten,  for  its  constituents  are  found 
in  the  flour  having  the  same  jiroperties  and  composition  as  in  the  gluten,  even  under 
those  conditions  which  would  be  supposed  to  completely  remove  antecedent  proteids 
or  to  prevent  ferment  action.  All  the  phenomena  which  have  been  attributed  to 
ferment  action  are  explained  by  the  properties  of  the  proteids  themselves,  as  they 
exist  in  the  seed  and  in  the  glnten. 

Analyses  of  feeding  staffs  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Report  for  1893^ 
pp,  147-151). — Analyses  of  cottonseed  meal,  cotton-seed  feed,  linseed 
meal,  cream  gluten,  gluten  meal,  wheat  feed,  wheat  bran,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, oat  feed.  Western  corn  meal,  com-and-cob  meal,  hominy  feed, 
kiln-dried  starch  feed,  Buffalo  kiln-dried  sugar  meal,  malt  sprouts,  and 
buckwheat  flour. 

Practical  stock-feeding,  B.  W.  Kjlgobe  {Korth  Carolina  Sta,  Bui. 
No.  90j  Apr.  14^  1893,  pp.  30). — This  bulletin  is  devoted  to  a  practical 
discussion  of  the  composition  of  feeding  stuffs,  the  functions  of  food 
nutrients  in  animal  nutrition,  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs,  feeding 
standards,  calculation  of  rations,  fuel  value  of  feeding  stuffs,  etc.  The 
discussions  are  supplemented  by  numerous  tables  showing  the  com- 
position and  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs,  the  digestible  food  nutrients 
in  different  quantities  of  a  large  number  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  the 
results  of  tests  of  the  digestibility  of  cotton-seed  products,  tlie  last  taken 
from  Bulletin  No.  S7d  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  iv,  p.  736). 

Cattle-feeding,  F.  A.  Gulley  and  M.  Moss  {Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  H^o. 
8,  Mar.,  1893,  pp.  10.) 

SynopsU, — A  comparison  on  native  steers  of  feeding  alfalfa  and  sorghum  alone  and 
combined  showed  the  best  results  from  feeding  the  two  together,  and  the  next 
best  from  feeding  alfalfa  alone. 
2916— No, 
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Alfalfa  and  sorghum  are  mentioned  as  the  two  most  profitable  soorces 
of  cattle  food  on  irrigated  lands  in  Arizona.  To  compare  each  of  these 
Ceding  stuffs  with  the  other  and  with  a  mixture  of  the  two,  three  lots  of 
7  native  steers  each  were  fed  from  November  18  to  January  1,  seveDty- 
one  days,  as  follows:  Lot  1,  sorghum  alone;  lot  2,  alfalfa  alone;  lotZ, 
alfalfa  and  sorghum  mixed.  They  were  fed  in  scpai^ate  fields,  twice 
daily.  The  sorghum  was  a  mixture  of  saccharine  and  non-saccharine 
varieties.  It  was  cut  as  the  seed  was  ripening,  shocked  in  the  field, 
and  fed  whole.  The  amount  of  each  food  given  was  regulated  by  the 
api)etites  of  the  animals.  During  the  trial  the  lot  on  sorghum  gained 
29.8  pounds,  the  lot  on  alfalfa  78.3  pounds,  and  the  lot  on  the  mixtaie 
of  sorghum  and  alfalfa  96.4  pounds  per  head,  showing  a  decided  ad- 
vantage fh)m  feeding  the  two  foods  together.^ 

Following  this  trial,  the  three  lots  were  all  fed  to  March  1  on  alfiilia 
alone.  During  this  time  the  largest  gain,  43.2  pounds  per  head,  was 
made  by  the  lot  which  had  previously  received  sorghum;  the  next 
largest,  35.23  pounds,  by  the  lot  which  had  received  alfalfa  alone.  The 
steers  were  very  wild,  so  that  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  weigh 
ing  the  individuals  of  each  lot  separately.  This  was  done,  however, 
on  several  dates.  The  results  of  these  weighings  show  that  "  without 
exception  the  wildest  steers  in  each  lot  made  the  least,  gains." 

In  this  experiment  alfalfa  alone  gives  a  much  better  result  than  sorghum  alone, 
but  the  combination  of  the  two  is  superior  t«o  either  fed  singly,  and  this  is  what 
might  be  expected,  judging  the  two  feeding  stuffs  from  their  chemical  compositiDii. 

Sorghum — stalks,  leaves,  and  seed — is  rich  in  carbonaceous  but  dt»ficient  iu  nitrog- 
enous matter  for  a  complete  food. 

In  considerable  experience  in  feeding  cattle  with  sorghum,  it  has  always  given 
good  results,  but  we  have  always  fed  it  with  grain  of  some  kind,  or  cotton  seed  and 
its  products.  •  *  *  We  prefer  the  large  sweet  varieties  for  cattle-feeding.  Wo 
found  this  winter — and  it  agrees  with  our  experience  in  Texas  and  in  Mississippi— 
that  the  cattle  would  eat  tlie  stalks  of  the  sweet  varieties  nearly  clean,  while  of  the 
non-sweet  kinds  they  would  eat  the  heads,  some  of  the  leaves,  and  reject  most  of 
the  stalks.    Feeding  the  two  kinds  together,  they  take  the  sweet  first. 

The  article  concludes  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  care  and 
feeding  of  cattle  in  Arizona  and  the  results  of  some  experiments  previ- 
ously made  at  the  Texas  Station  and  reported  in  Bulletins  Nos.  6  and 
10  of  that  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol.  i,  p.  152;  n,  p.  175). 

Cost  of  milk  production,  H.  H.  Wino  {New  TorJc  Cornell  Sta.Bul 
No.  5J2,  May,  1893,  pp,  49-71,  figs.  4)--The  interest  which  attaches  to  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and  butter  under 
ordinary  circumstances  led  to  keeping  an  individual  record  for  the  20 
cows  of  the  University  herd  for  one  y^ar,  from  January  15, 1892  to 
January  14,  1893.  The  food  was  weighed  separately  for  each  cow  at 
each  feeding  and  charged  to  the  animal  consuming  it,  and  the  milk  was 
weighed  at  each  milking  and  credited  to  the  animal  producing.  .Weekly 
composite  samples  of  the  milk  of  each  cow  were  tested  by  the  Babcock 
milk  test.    The  cows  ranged  in  age  from  2  to  over  7  years  at  tlie  be- 
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ginning  of  the  trial.  There  were  1 1  thorouglibred  and  grade  Ilolsteins, 
7  thoroughbred  and  grade  Jerseys,  and  2  common  grade  cows,  evi- 
dently partly  Shorthorn. 

The  plan  usually  followed  at  the  station  has  been  to  have  the  cows 
in  milk  for  about  ten  months  eiujh  year,  and  the  tabulated  results  show 
that  this  was  usually  the  case  with  the  cows  in  this  trial. 

The  food  during  the  winter  was  hay,  silage,  roots,  wheat  bran, 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  corn  meal.  In  the  summer  the  cows  were  at  pas- 
ture and  received  a  liberal  allowance  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  brau  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  supplemented  by  soiling  crops  when  the  pasture 
became  dry. 

The  tabulated  results  show  the  yield  of  milk  and  fat  of  each  cow  for 
one  year  and  the  yield  by  months,  the  food  eaten,  cost  of  food,  consump- 
tion of  dry  matter  in  winter  months,  dry  matter  eaten  per  100  pounds 
of  milk  and  per  pound  of  fat,  the  relative  yields  of  the  several  breeds, 
etc.  The  average  yield  of  milk  for  the  whole  year  was  7,242  pounds, 
and  of  butter  fat  285  pounds  per  cow.  The  milk  yield  varied  with  differ- 
ent animals  from  a  little  less  than  3,000  pounds  to  over  11,000  pounds, 
and  the  butter  fat  irom  150  pounds  to  439  pounds.  Making  allowance 
for  the  loss  of  fat  in  skim  milk  and  in  butteroiilk,  it  is  calculated  that 
the  average  annual  yield  of  the  herd  was  332  pounds  of  butter. 

The  cost  of  milk  production  was  based  on  the  following  prices:  Hay 
$9,  silage  $1.75,  roots  $2,  wheat  bran  $18,  cotton-seed  meal  $25, 
com  meal  $20,  corn  stalks  $3,  and  grass  cut  and  carried  to  cows  $1.75 
per  ton ;  oats  35  cents  per  bushel ;  and  pasturage  30  cents  per  week.  On 
this  basis  the  cost  of  food  per  100  pounds  of  milk  ranged  from  44  cents  to 
$1.48,  and  averaged  62.5  cents;  and  the  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  fat 
ranged  from  11  to  27  cents,  and  averaged  16.8  cents.  The  tabulation 
of  the  cost  by  months  shows  that  the  cheapest  milk  was  produced 
while  the  cows  were  at  pasture.  The  milk  and  fat  both  cost  the  most 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  and  the  least  in  June.  "  We 
have  found  that  in  the  three  months  of  April,  August,  and  November 
we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  a  satisfactory  return  for  the 
amount  of  food  used.'^ 

The  calculations  of  the  amounts  of  dry  matter  eaten  were  only  made 
for  the  time  the  cows  were  stall-fed  (November  to  April).  The  dry 
matter  eaten  per  100  pounds  of  mUk  ranged  from  74  to  148  pounds  and 
averaged  104  pounds;  and  the  amount  consumed  per  pound  of  fat  in 
the  milk  ranged  from  17  to  74  pounds  and  averaged  27  pounds. 

Onr  records  of  this  herd  for  the  year  seem  to  us  to  warrant  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

(1)  With  a  fairly  good  herd,  carefully  fed  and  kept,  milk  can  be  produced  for  65 
cents  per  hundredweight  and  fat  for  16  cents  per  pound  as  regards  the  cost  of  food 
consumed. 

(2)  That  indiyiduals  of  the  same  breed  vary  more  widely  in  milk  and  butter  pro- 
duction than  do  the  breeds  themselves. 
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(3)  The  larger  animals  consumed  less  pounds  of  dry  matter  per  1^000  poiudsliTe 
weight  per  day  than  did  the  smaller  animals. 

(4)  In  general,  the  best  yields  of  fat  were  obtained  from  cows  that  gave  at  least  a 
fairly  large  flow  of  milk. 

(5)  In  general;  the  cows  consuming  the  meet  food  produced  both  milk  and  &t  at 
the  lowest  rate. 

(6)  For  the  production  of  milk  and  fat  there  is  no  food  so  cheap  m  good  pastun 
grass. 

Sheep  husbandry  for  West  Virgiiiia,  A.  D.  Hopkins  (Wat  Vir- 
ginia Sta.  BuL  No,  30,  pp,  99-118). — This  consists  of  an  address  on 
profitable  lines  of  sheep  husbandry  for  West  Virginia,  which  was 
delivered  at  farmers'  institutes  in  four  diflferent  places;  extracts  irom 
notes  taken  while  traveling  in  West  Virginia  and  in  Enrope;  sumI  a 
summary  of  the  answers  received  to  a  circular  letter  making  inquiries 
regaiding  the  sheep  industry  of  the  different  sections  of  the  State. 

The  prices  of  recorded  rams  as  reported  from  different  sections  ranse  from  $5  to 
$75,  or  an  average  of  about  $25.  The  prices  for  unrecorded  rams  as  reported,  nnge 
from  $2.50  to  $35,  or  an  average  of  about  $12, 

The  prevailing  diseases,  parasites,  etc.,  as  reported,  were  as  foUows,  tiieir  prer»- 
lence  being  indicated  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  given :  Catarrh  (uidiidtBf 
what  is  termed  rot),  foot  rot,  grub  in  the  head,  body  scab,  paper  skin,  sweUed  jtw, 
ticks,  stretches,  diarrhea,  head  sisabs,  liver  fluke,  lung  worms,  ansemia.  mnmiB, 
tits,  maggots  in  wool,  pulling  wool,  *^ neglect,"  and  ''starvation." 

Ninety-one  correspondouts  reported  that  sheep  were  more  profitable  than  any 
other  farm  product ;  three  claimed  the  largest  profit  for  the  dairy ;  one  that  eattle 
paid  best,  one  that  sheep  and  cattle  combined  were  the  most  profit^ible,  while  thir- 
teen did  not  answer. 

Feeding  experiments  with  capons  {New  York  State  Sta,  BuL  30. 
53y  n.  ser.j  Apr.,  1893,  pp.  193-223,  plates  11.) 

Synopsis,— An  account  of  feeding  experiments  with  capons  oldiiTerentbreedflof  fowls, 
comparison  of  capons  and  cockerels,  and  comparisons  of  rations  having  wide  aad 
larrow  nutritive  ratios.  Caponizing  is  recommended  as  profitable.  The  lari^ 
breeds  of  fowls  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Cockerels  made  equally  as 
good  gains  as  capons,  but  the  latter  commanded  a  higher  price  per  poosd,  giv- 
ing a  considerably  larger  net  profit.  Com  meal  and  skim  milk  gave  liilly  m 
good  results  as  wheat  bran  and  skim  milk  (narrower  ration). 

The  breeds  of  fowls  represented  were  Light  Brahma,  BnflF  Cochin, 
Plymouth  Rock,  Blaek  Langshan,  Indian  Game,  and  crosses  of  Indian 
Game  with  Light  Brahma  and  with  Buff  Cochin,  and  of  White  Plymontb 
Rock  with  Black  Minorca.  The  weight  of  the  cockerels  when  caponited 
ranged  from  2.7  to  4.8  pounds,  and  averaged  3.8  x>onnds.  While  the 
lighter  birds  recovered  from  the  operation  much  more  rapidly,  the 
heavier  ones  after  recovery  made  the  more  rapid  and  profitable  growth. 
Only  one  bird  was  lost  during  two  years  as  a  direct  result  of  caponixing, 
and  this  was  through  Ijujk  of  care  after  the  operation.  The  average 
loss  of  weight  from  the  thirty-six  hours  of  fasting  and  the  operatiwi 
was  11.2  per  cent.  As  a  rule  this  lost  weight  was  fully  recovered  m 
from  five  to  seven  days. 

During  the  first  season  (1891~'02)  the  food  given  wa«  skim  milk, 
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wheat,  corn  meal,  alfalfa  forage,  dry  bone,  and  a  mixture  of  5  parts  by 
weight  of  wheat  bran,  1  of  linseed  meal,  1  of  wlieat  middlings,  and  4  of 
ground  oats.  The  second  season  (1892-'93)  it  consisted  of  skim  milk, 
wheat,  corn,  alfalfa  forage,  beets,  corn  silage,  and  a  mixture  of  5 
parts  by  weight  of  corn  ]ueal,  1  or  2  parts  of  linseed  meal,  and  1  each 
of  groimd  oats,  wheat  bran,  and  wheat  middlings.  The  nutritive  ratio 
of  the  food  was  about  1:4  or  1:5.  The  composition  of  the  various  feed- 
ing staffs  used  is  tabulated,  as  are  also  the  amounts  of  food  eaten,  the 
gains  in  live  weight,  cost  of  gain,  etc. 

The  results  are  graphically  illugtrated  by  diagrams,  and  cuts  are 
given  of  cax>ons  of  various  breeds. 

Among  the  author's  general  observations  are  the  following: 

While  capons  contiuue  to  command  so  much  higher  prices  than  the  average  of 
poultry  of  the  same  weights  it  wiU  probably  be  found  more  profitable  to  caponize 
sarplos  cockerels  of  the  larger  breeds  after  the  high  broiler  prices  of  spring  and 
early  summer  have  dropped — especially  where  cheap  food  is  available.  With  the 
fancier,  of  course,  whose  time  is  occupied  in  the  production  of  breeding  and  exhi- 
bition st-ock,  the  earlier  the  surplus  chicks  are  disposed  of,  the  better. 

The  labor  required  in  feeding  capons  is  less  than  with  young  chicks.  The  cost  of 
eaponizing  is  small  where  expert  services  can  be  obtained  and  an  expert  should  be 
employed  where  possible.  The  methods  of  operation  can  be  learned  from  the  printed 
instructions  accompanving  several  of  the  different  sets  of  instruments  advertised 
and  sold,  bnt  any  one  endeavoring  to  teach  himself  should  operate  on  several  dead 
cockerels  before  attempting  to  operate  on  a  live  one.     *     *     » 

It  is  better,  of  course,  to  use  only  the  larger  breeds  for  capons.  The  Brahmas 
and  Cochins  are  among  the  best,  but  while  these  breeds  furnish  poultry  of  superior 
size  and  excellent  quality  there  is,  compared  to  the  Game,  an  undesirable  deficiency 
of  breast  development  which  is  plainly  noticeable  in  the  dressed  fowl.     *     *     * 

A  cross  of  the  Indian  Game  gives  nearly  as  large  fowls  as  the  pure  breed  with  much 
of  the  Game  shape.  This  cross  can  probably  be  used  with  advantage,  for  the  Indian 
Game,  while  larger  than  the  pit  Game,  has  little  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  latter, 
and  having  yellow  skin  and  legs  will  not  interfere  with  the  connnon  prejudice  in 
that  direction.     •     »    * 

Skim  milk  can  be  profitably  fed  to  capons  and  if  sweet  in  large  quantities.  If 
soar,  very  little  should  be  fed.  It  is  very  important  that  the  dishes  from  which 
milk  is  fed  should  be  cleaned  often  and  scalded  occasionally. 

A  variety  of  food  should  be  given  to  capons  as  well  as  to  other  fowls,  and  rations 
Aomewhat  similar  to  those  fed  in  these  experiments  will  give  good  results.  With 
equally  good  lots  of  birds,  rations  diflering  somewhat  (but  not  excessively)  in  the 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  to  non-nitrogenons  constituents  will  not  make  much  dif- 
ference in  the  growth.     «     »     * 

The  cost  of  feeding  capons  after  they  have  nearly  reached  their  full  size  is  approx- 
imately 5  cents  per  day  for  each  100  pounds  live  weight.  The  advisability  of  hold- 
ing those  of  middle-weight  breeds  after  reaching  7  to  8  pounds  weight  or  the 
larger  breeds  after  reaching  9  to  10  pounds  weight  will  depend  upon  the  prices  to  be 
obtained. 

Cockerels  vs.  capons  (pp.  212-218). — A  lot  of  Buff  Cochin  cockerels 
was  fed  simultaneously  with  the  Buff  (Cochin  capons  in  the  above  trial, 
to  compare  the  growth  and  profit.  The  cockerels  and  capons  wore 
alike  in  parentage,  age,  and  previous  treatment,  and  receive<l  similar 
food  during  the  trial.  The  caponizing  took  place  when  the  birds  weighed 
about  4^  pounds. 
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The  cockerels  made  the  more  rapid  growth,  but  consumed  more  food, 
80  that  at  9  pounds  weight  they  had  cost  about  0.7  cent  per  ])ound  niore 
than  the  capons.  Above  7  pounds  the  capons  commanded  about  5  cents 
per  pound  more  than  the  cockerels.  The  excess  of  the  market  value 
of  the  birds  over  their  actual  cost  increased  quite  regularly  up  to  9 
pounds,  when  it  averaged  37.7  cents  per  fowl  for  the  cockerels,  and  94.4 
cents  for  the  capons.  The  difference  in  profit  was  due  to  the  higlier 
market  price  which  the  capons  commanded. 

Corn  meal  vs,  wheat  bran  (pp.  219-222). — ^Two  mixed  lots  were  fed  alike, 
except  that  one  lot  had  corn  meal  and  the  other  wheat  bran.  The  nu- 
tritive ratio  of  the  food  of  the  former  was  1 :  4.8  and  the  latter  1 :  3A 
Both  lots  made  profitable  gains  and  the  difference  was  only  slightly  in 
favor  of  the  com  meal. 


DAIETIirO. 

E.  W.  AllbN;  Editor. 

Variations  in  milk,  E.  H.  Farrington  {Illinois  8ta.  BuLj  No.  24, 
Feb.,  1893,  pp.  137^171). 

Synopsis. — The  results  of  observations  on  the  milk  of  6  cows  daring  one  period  of  la/e- 
tation.  The  batter  fat  was  found  to  be  the  most  changeable  constitnent.  Tb« 
percentage  of  solids-not-fat  was  qaite  uniform.  Both  were  higher  in  the  lart 
part  of  the  period  of  lactation  than  in  the  first  part,  w^hen  the  milk  yield  wasat 
its  maximnm.  A  gradaal  increase  of  the  grain  feed  from  12  to  24  poands  a  day 
per  head  and  the  change  from  stable  to  pasture  feed  each  increased  the  yield  of 
milk,  but  had  very  little  if  any  effect  on  its  quality.  Calculationa  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  cows  from  tests  made  daily  and  at  intervals  of  7, 10,  15,  and  30 
days  are  also  given. 

The  object  in  view  in  making  these  observations  was  to  study  tbe 
productiveness  of  different  cows  of  the  herd,  to  note  the  changes  in 
yield  and  composition  of  milk  during  one  entire  i>eriod  of  lactation,  tbe 
changes  in  live  weight  of  the  cows,  the  changes  accompanjing  the  feed- 
ing of  an  unusally  large  amount  of  concentrated  food,  and  the  individoaJ 
peculiarities  of  the  cows  exhibited  when  there  was  a  change  of  food,  of 
weather,  of  surroundings,  etc. 

There  were  six  cows,  1  Jersey,  2  Holsteins,  and  3  Shortboma,  all 
average  animals.  The  trial  began  July  6, 1801,  and  ended  OctoberH 
1892.  The  weighing  and  testing  of  the  milk  of  e^ich  cow  began  aboat 
two  weeks  after  calving.  The  milk  from  each  milking  was  weighed, 
and  a  mixed  sample  of  the  morning's  and  night's  milk  of  each  day  wa? 
tested  with  the  Babcock  machine.  The  milk  of  one  cow  (Jersey)  wa» 
sampled  and  tested  after  each  milking.  Besides  this  an  analysis  wtf 
made  of  composite  samples  of  each  cow's  milk  every  seven  days.  There 
were  a  few  days  during  the  trial  on  which  the^e  tests  were  not  made, or 
were  lost.  The  food  of  the  cows  from  May  1  to  November  1  consisted 
of  pasturage  in  a  blue-grass  pasture  with  green  com  fodder  or  dry  com 
fodder,  hay,  cracked  corn,  and  a  little  oil  meal  as  the  pasture  dried  up. 
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From  November  1  to  December  25  they  received  hay,  silage,  broken  ear 
corn,  and  linseed  meal  variously  combined.  December  25  the  eows  were 
divided  into  two  lots  to  note  the  eflect  on  the  milk  of  a  gradual  increase 
of  the  grain  ration,  hot  2  was  given  a  ration  of  silage,  hay,  oat  straw, 
and  broken  ear  corn,  or  a  mixture  of  corn-and-cob  meal,  wheat  bran,  and 
linseedmeal,  from  which  the  bran  was  dropped  toward  spring.  The  grain 
ranged  from  12  to  20  pounds  per  head.  April  14  to  30  this  lot  received 
22  pounds  of  bay  and  6  pounds  of  linseed  meal  per  head,  and  from  that 
time  were  on  pasturage  alone.  Lot  2  received  similar  kinds  of  coarse 
fodder  smd  grain,  but  the  grain  was  gradually  increased  from  12  to  24 
pounds  per  bead,  the  latter  quantity  being  fed  for  two  months.  The 
change  from  this  grain  ration  to  pasturage  alone  was  made  gradually. 
The  statements  given  in  the  bulletin  are  average  results  for  each  cow 
and  not  the  daily  record.  These  are  fiilly  discussed  and  illustrated  by 
diagrams.  As  showing  the  total  production  of  each  cow,  the  following 
summaries  are  given : 

Totiil  production  and  average  composiHon  of  milk. 


ISf^ 

Breed. 

unk- 
ing 
period. 

Total  production. 

Average  composition  of 
milk. 

Milk. 

Solids. 

Fat. 

But- 
ter.* 

SoUds. 

Fat. 

Solids- 
BOtfat. 

1 

Jersey 

Day*. 
307 
428 
332 
342 
278 
322 

Pound*. 
5,044 
6,193 
3,738 
3,069 
6,032 
7,106 

Pound*. 
729 
794 
496 
400 
718 
88§ 

Pound* 
254 
228 
146 
115 
198 
262 

Pound*. 
305 
274 
175 
138 
238 
314 

Perct. 
14.4 
12.8 
13.3 
13.1 
11.9 
12.4 

Peret. 
5.0 
3.7 
3.9 
8.7 
3.3 
8.7 

Peret. 
9  4 

3 

Shorifaorn  

9.2 

16 

Shorthorn   

9.4 

18 

Shorthorn   

9  4 

4 

Holstem 

8.6 

5 

HoUteln 

8.7 

"  The  batter  is  calculated  from  the  butter  fat  in  the  milk  bj  the  factor  1.2. 

The  bntter  fat  was  tli©  most  changeable  constituent  of  the  milk.  The  per  cent  of 
solids-not-fat  was  quite  uniform.  Both  were  higher  in  the  last  part  of  the  period 
of  lactation  than  in  the  first  when  the  cows  were  fresh  and  the  maximum  quantity 
of  milk  w«8  produced.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  fat.  As  the  activity  of  the 
'Bdik  glands  graduaUy  declines  until  the  flow  of  milk  ceases,  the  formation  of  the  fat 
seems  to  hold  out  better  than  the  other  constituents  of  the  milk. 

Calculated  for  a  uniform  live  weight  of  1,000  pounds,  the  production 
was  as  follows: 

Yield  of  milk  and  huiter  per  1,000  paunds,  live  weight. 


So. 

Breod. 

1891. 

Yield  for  whole 
milking  period. 

Yield  for  300  days. 

Yield  per  day. 

Milk. 

Batter. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

1 

Jersey      

Tear*. 
3 
3 
8 
7 
8 
8 

Poundii. 
5,870 
6.069 
8,375 
2,614 
4,432 
6,742 

Pound*. 
355 
268 
158 
118 
175 
298 

Pound*. 
5,789 
4,248 
8,048 
2,292 
4,782 
6,279 

Pound*. 
345 
186 
141 
102 
189 
276 

Pound*. 
19.13 
14.16 
10.16 
7.6A 
15.94 
20.93 

P*mid*. 
1.15 
0  62 

8 

Shortnom  .--.-....---♦... 

le 

Shorthorn 

0  47 

IB 

Shorthorn      

0  34 

4 

Holstein 

0  63 

& 

Hobtein 

0  92 
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The  total  amount  of  milk  and  butter  produced  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  ia  cil- 
t'lilatt'd  l»y  multiplying?  the  yearly  product  by  1,000  and  then  dividing  by  tlioaYeragc 
livt*  woif^ht  of  the  fow.  This  result  divided  by  the  number  of  days  wbieh  the  cow 
wtiK  milked  j^ive8  the  fignrea  per  day,  aud  multiplying  these  by  300  shows  the  pef- 
formance  of  each  cow  for  the  same  live  weight  and  length  of  milking  period.  When 
those  cows  are  compared  on  this  basis  the  figures  for  weight  of  milk  produced,  place 
them  in  the  following  order:  No.  5  first,  No.  1  second,  No.  4  third,  and  then  No.  3. 
16,  an<l  18.  Comi)aring  them  as  butter  producers  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  and 
300  days  milking  ]>eriod,  puts  No.  1  in  the  iVont  rank,  No.  5  second,  and  the  otiiers 
in  the  following  order:  No.  4,  No.  3,  No.  16,  and  No.  18. 

The  ditterenee  in  value  to  the  owner  of  two  cows  like  No.  1  and  No.  18,  whose  feed 
was  the  same,  which  were  milked  the  same  length  of  time,  and  were  of  aniform 
weight,  but  produced  345  and  102  pounds  of  butter,  respectively,  teaches  a  lesson  in 
protit  and  loss  and  shows  what  contrasts  can  be  often  found,  probably,  when  cows, 
records  are  investigated  by  weights  and  tests. 

With  refereuee  to  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  food  of  lot  2  on  the  yield 
and  c'oniposition  of  the  milk,  the  following  table  showing  the  digestible 
food  nutrients  eaten  and  the  milk  produced  summarizes  the  results  of 
this  observation : 

Nutrients  consumed  and  milk  produced  during  the  several  feeding  periods. 


Feed  in?  poriotla 

Digestible  nutri- 
ents consumed 
daily  per  head. 

Yield  and  composition  of  milk. 

Cow  No.  1. 

Cow  No.  3. 

CowKa.5. 

1 

B 

Lbs. 
1.13 
1.04 
2.45 
2.98 
.3.  50 
2. 73 
2.21 
(*) 

1 

Composi- 
tion. 

1 

Composi- 
tion. 

T> 

Comporf- 

s 

Sol- 
ids. 

Fat. 

Sol- 
ids. 

Fat. 

Sol. 
ids. 

Fat. 

1 

I 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

25  days  to  Dt'^-.  25 

12ila"vH  to  Jan.  t 

27  da  vs  to  Fob.  2 

15davs  toFeb.  17 

51  days  to  Apr.  8 

Odaysto  Apr.  14 

10  days  to  Apr.  30 

31  days  to  Juno  1 

Lbs. 

9.54 
12.63 
12.70 
14.51 
16.34 
14.08 
11.80 
(*) 

Lbs. 
0.51 
0.77 
0.92 
1.16 
1.29 
1.08 
0.87 
(') 

IM. 

16.7 
18  4 
19.9 
19.5 
17.6 
18.6 
13.6 
16.0 

P.ct 
13.89 
14.44 
14.25 
14.18 
14.50 
14.45 
15.60 
15.10 

P.eL 
4.64 
5.24 
4.91 
4.48 
4.81 
5.00 
5.97 
6.20 

Lh$. 
11.5 
14.8 
16.3 
16.6 
14.9 
15.2 
12.5 
14.6 

P.ei. 
12.73 
13.14 
13.10 
13.21 
13.36 
13.12 
13.71 
13.79 

P.eU 
3.81 
3.76 
3.67 
3.64 
3.79 
3.70 
4.27 
3.66 

Lbs. 
25.1 
29.0 
31.1 
30.7 
27.8 
26.2 
19.4 
22.5 

P,eL 
12.32 
12.43 
12.JM) 
12,47 
12.43 
12.10 
13.14 
12.00 

P.€t, 

3.58 
3.88 
3.71 
3.55 
3.54 
3.39 
4.02 
3.40 

*  Luxuriant  blue  grass  pasture. 

The  milk  of  eacli  cow  increased  in  quantity  from  periods  1  to  3.  This  increase 
amounted  to  3  pounds  jjer  day  for  No.  1,  5  pounds  for  No.  3,  and  6  pounds  for  No.  5. 
The  average  per  cent  of  solids  was  greater  in  period  2  than  in  1  in  the  milk  of  Nos. 
1  and  3  and  but  very  little  different  in  that  of  No.  5.  The  per  cent  of  fat  increased 
in  the  milk  of  Nos.  1  and  5  but  decreased  in  that  of  No.  3  during  pe'"iod  2.  After  this 
time  no  groat  change  in  quantity  or  quality  is  noticeable  in  the  milk  of  any  of  the  cows 
until  period  7.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  daily  yields  of  milk  during  the  111 
days  bet  ween  December  25  and  April  14.  This  represents  about  one  third  of  the  period 
of  lactation,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  would  have  been  a  much  greater  decrease  if 
the  feed  had  been  less.  The  table  shows  that  the  quality  of  the  milk  did  not  increase 
by  this  long  period  of  feeding,  which  kept  the  quantity  from  decreasing,  as  it  would 
naturally  have  done  with  the  i^rogress  of  the  lactation  period.  There  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  per  cent  of  solids  and  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  the  second  and  sixth 
periods,  although  during  the  intervening  periods  a  ration  very  rich  in  both  protein 
and  fat  had  been  fed  for  93  days. 
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The  record  of  each  cow  shows  the  same  changes  in  the  milk  in  periods  7  and  8. 
The  nutrients  in  the  daily  feed  were  reduced  nearly  to  the  standard  in  period  7. 
The  daily  milk  yield  of  the  different  cows  decreased  from  3  to  7  pounds,  but  tho 
richness  of  the  milk  increased  in  every  case.  This  amounted  to  about  1  per  cent 
gain  in  both  solids  and  fat  in  the  milk  of  No.  1,  and  0.5  per  cent  to  1  percent  in  that 
of  Nos.  3  and  5.  Tlie  difference  in  feed  was  a  substitution  of  10  pounds  hay  for  12 
pounds  com-and-cob  meal.  This  made  a  reduction  of  1.5  pounds  dry  matter,  0.5 
pounds  protein,  and  0,21  pounds  fat  in  the  daily  ration  per  head,  and  a  difference  in 
the  coarseness  of  the  feed  represented  by  a  change  from  18  pounds  grain  with  12 
pounds  ;hay  to  6  pounds  grain  with  22  pounds  hay.  This  ration  was  fed  only  six- 
teen days,  and  the  indications  are  that  if  continued  the  cows  would  have  soon  gone 
dry  in  milk.  When  pasture  feeding  began  there  was  an  increase  in  the  yield  of 
milk  from  each  cow.  The  quality  of  the  milk  decreased  from  what  it  had  been  dur- 
ing the  sixteen  days  of  period  7,  which  Immediately  preceded ;  but  the  per  cent  of 
solids  and  of  fat  in  the  milk  was  about  the  same  in  the  month  of  May  on  ])asture 
feed  as  it  had  been  during  the  winter  when  the  cows  were  stable  fed  on  a  grain 
ration.     *    ♦    * 

Twice  in  the  period  of  lactation  of  these  cows  quite  a  sudden  change  was  made 
in  the  flow  of  milk — ^first,  when  the  grain  fed  was  increased  during  the  winter  stable 
feeding,  and,  second,  when  the  cows  were  turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  spring,  *  *  * 

The  grain  ration  was  increased  December  25,  and  the  change  from  stable  to  pas- 
ture made  April  30.  All  the  records  show  that  the  increase  of  feed  was  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  increase  in  tho  pounds  of  milk  produced  and  consequently  in  the 
pounds  of  solids,  fat,  and  solids-not-fat  in  the  milk ;  but  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  days  there  were  no  greater  changes  in  the  percentages  of  fat  in  the  milk 
after  the  increase  of  feed  than  before  it  was  made.  There  was,  however,  a  slight 
increase  in  the  per  cent  of  solids-not-fat  in  the  milk  of  all  the  cows  during  the  latter 
part  of  January  when  the  increased  grain  ration  had  been  fed  about  a  month.  *  *  * 

No.  1  gave  8  pounds  more  milk  January  4  than  December  25.  No.  3  increased 
from  11  pounds  December  25  to  17^  January  9,  and  when  she  went  from  stable  to  pas- 
ture feed  she  gained  in  four  days  nearly  6  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  The  diagrams 
show  that  these  changes  in  feed  stimulated  the  milk  production  of  the  cows  so  that 
they  each  gave  from  6  to  10  pounds  more  milk  per  day  than  thej*  had  been  produc- 
ing; but  the  quality  of  the  milk  was  changed  very  little.  The  tables  giving  the 
record  of  each  cow  for  the  whole  milking  period  also  show  that  the  milk  was  of  the 
same  uniform  quality  peculiar  to  the  cow  in  everj'  month,  except  the  last  ones  when 
the  cows  were  drying  up.  The  average  per  cents  of  solids  and  of  fat  in  the  milk 
produced  each  mouth  of  the  lactation  periods  do  not  show  so  great  variations  as 
were  observed  in  some  of  the  different  feeding  periods,  which  were  considerably 
less  than  a  month  in  length. 

When  the  feed  was  decreased  the  yield  of  milk  was  diminished  and  the  per  cent  of 
fat  and  solids  in  the  milk  was  somewhat  increased  for  a  short  time. 

When  the  pasture  is  abundant  the  amount  of  feed  eaten  is  regulated  by  the  cow, 
and  her  milk  product  is  probably  then  controlled  by  her  natural  capacity.  If  the 
quality  of  the  milk  is  not  changed  by  different  amounts  of  grain  feed  from  what  it 
is  on  full  pasture  feed,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  from  this  evidence  that  the  per  cent 
of  solids  and  fat  in  a  cow's  milk  are  not  greatly  influenced  in  one  period  of  lactation 
by  an  increase  of  feed.  The  complete  records  of  all  these  cows  show  some  peculiari- 
ties in  the  milk  production  that  are  characteristic  of  each  one  and  others  that  are 
common  to  all. 

There  were  a  few  days  during  the  milking  periods  when  the  milk  was  very  much 
richer  or  thinner  than  ordinarily,  but  it  soon  returned  to  the  quality  peculiar  to  the 
cow.  An  inspection  of  tho  daily  weights  and  tests  ma<le  during  the  whole  period  of 
lactation  of  each  of  the  cows  shows  that  four  different  combinations  of  quantity 
and  quality  can  be  found  in  the  milk  of  some  of  the  cows — more  and  richer,  more 
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and  thinner,  less  and  ricber,  and  less  and  thinner  milk  than  was  prcnlnced  on  tbc 
day  before.  Such  changes  were  rare,  but  they  show  that  it  is  entirely  inadmissible 
to  assert  that  what  one  cow  has  done  in  this  way  another  always  can  or  will  do. 

In  connection  with  these  observations  the  productiveness  of  the  in- 
dividual cows  was  estimated  from  tests  made  at  intervals  of  seven,  ten, 
fifteen,  and  thirty  days  during  the  period  of  lactation,  and  the  result 
compared  with  those  from  the  tests  made  daily.  This  was  done  to  as- 
certain  approximately  how  often  tests  should  be  made  to  judge  cor- 
rectly  of  the  productiveness  of  an  animal. 

The  average  of  all  the  results  shows  that  weighing  and  testing  the  railk  every  ser- 
euth  day  gave  with  these  six  cows  98  per  cent  of  the  total  milk  and  98  per  cent  of 
the  total  butter  fat;  98  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  99.4  per  cent  of  the  butter  fat 
when  weighed  and  tested  every  tenth  day ;  97.6  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  ^.5  per 
cent  of  the  butter  fat  when  weighed  and  tested  every  fifteenth  day;  and  96.4  per 
cent  of  the  milk  and  97  per  cent  of  the  butter  fat  when  weighed  and  tested  every 
thirtieth  day. 

Analyses  of  creamery  and  private  dairy  butter  {Connecticut  St^iU 
St^.  Report  for  1893,  pp.  130,  131). — ^Analyses  of  11  samples  each  of 
creamery  and  private  dairy  butter  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
necticut Dairymen's  Association  in  1892.  The  average  composition  of 
these  samples  and  a  number  of  others  reported  previously,  making 
17  analyses  of  creamery  and  22  of  private  dairy  butter,  is  summed  up 
as  follows: 

Analyses  of  butter. 


Creamery  butter. 

Private  dairy  butter. 

Average. 

Range  of 
compotiitiuii. 

Average. 

Range  of 
compo«itioa. 

Water   

Per  cent. 

10.08 

3.17 

1.14 

85.61 

Per  cent. 
6. 5  to  12. 8 
2.1  to    4.8 
0.9  to    l.C 
82. 0  to  88. 4 

Percent, 

10.87 
3.39 
1.29 

84.45 

Percent. 
8. 2  to  15. 2 

Salt 

0. 7  UJ   2. 5 

Curd 

1.2  to   7.8 

Fat 

80. 7  to  87. 7 

100.00 

100.00 

Testing  cream  and  milk,  J.  M.  Babtlett  {Maine  8ia.  Bui.  No.  4 
{second  series),  pp.  12,  fig.  1). — Thi.s  bulletin  brinies  together  for  i>ractical 
use  the  teachings  of  work  at  the  various  stations  on  the  testing  of  milk 
and  cream — taking  the  sample,  measuring  the  acid  used^  using  the  test 
bottle  for  cream  and  butter,  and  taking  specific  gravity  of  milk — and 
treats  of  the  practical  application  of  the  results  of  such  tests  at  cream- 
eries, cheese  factories,  and  condensed  milk  factories.  The  Babcock  test 
is  recommended  for  general  use.  For  testing  cream  the  bottle  with 
separable  neck,  described  in  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  vol. 
in,  p.  397),  is  preferred. 

"The  writer  has  designed  a  bottle  for  determining  the  fat  in  butter, 
made  similar  to  the  cream  bottle,  except  the  middle  portion  of  the  neck 
is  enlarged  like  a  pipette.  The  small  portions  above  and  below  the 
enlargement  are  graduated  the  same  as  the  milk  bottles.    The  range 
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of  readings  is  from  70  to  90  per  cent  fat,  using  18  grams  of  butter. 
The  efficiency  of  this  bottle  has  not  yet  been  tested." 

Where  the  solids-not-fat  are  to  be  determined  the  author  recommends 
the  Quevenne  la<;tometer  and  Babcock's  formula  described  in  Bulletin 
No.  31  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  (E.  8.  E.,  vol.  iv,  p.  193).  A  table  is 
given  for  finding  the  percentage  of  solids  not  fat  from  the  percentage 
of  fat  and  the  Quevenne  lactometer. 

The  results  are  given  of  several  comparisons  of  the  gravimetric 
method  and  the  method  of  calculation  of  solids-not-fat.  The  averages 
for  individual  milk  agreed  within  0,1  per  cent,  and  usually  within  0.3  per 
cent  on  mixed,  watered,  and  skim  milk. 

Analyses  of  some  American  cheeses  (Connecticut  Stute  Sta.  Report 
forl893ypp.  156y  157). — ^The  following  analyses  are  given  of  American 
cheeses.    All  were  made  in  this  country  except  the  sample  of  Eoquefort. 

Analyses  of  American  cheese. 


Water. 

Ash,  ex- 
cluding 
salt. 

Salt. 

Protein 
(NX6i). 

Fat. 

Organic 
acids  and 
othermat- 
tersby 
differ- 
ence. 

VoktUe 

fatty 
acids  in 

Full  cream  olieese. ..-.•••■.•. 

Percent. 

34.88 
36.75 
35.67 
29.87 

30.95 
28.01 
25.69 
11.62 
52.15 
53.08 
67.25 
60.20 
20.74 
33.79 
31.40 
42.12 
18.66 
39.28 

Percent. 

2.64 

3. 

2.63 

2.80 

8.29 
2.96 
3.57 
4.02 
2.45 
3.09 
1.06 
1.13 
3.68 
3.22 
0.45 
1.59 
8.76 
1.53 

Per  cent. 
1.82 

U 

1.19 
0.99 

2.34 
2.14 
2.61 
1.86 
1.70 
1,22 
1.42 
0.40 
1.47 
1.85 
2.72 
3.51 
1.38 
5.27 

Percent. 
23.06 
23.19 
24.00 
28.31 

27.00 
27.12 
28.81 
34.45 
26.31 
26.81 
15.03 
15.94 
30.12 
26.12 
5.25 
23.00 
32.16 
22.62 

Percent. 
35.10 
35.12 
34.74 
36.62 

33.26 
37.25 
36.76 
45.20 
15.35 
13.80 
22.30 
20.96 
42.72 
33.25 
57.98 
29.40 
41.80 
29.53 

Percent. 
3.00 
1.30 
1.77 
2.41 

2.18 
2.52 
2.56 
2.75 
2.04 
2.00 
2.94 
1.37 
1.27 
1.77 
2.20 
0.38 
2.24 
1.77 

Do 

14.0 

Do 

15.1 

Full  cream  cheese,  old 

Pineapple  cheese : 

Yellow,  4  months  old 

White,  8  months  old 

Yellow,  16  months  old 

Yellow,  5  years  old 

Skim-milk  cheese 

13.4 
14.6 
12.6 
13.8 
16.5 

Do 

14.7 

Nenfchatel  cheese 

13.4 

Froroace  de  Brie  cheese 

Imitation  Old  English  cheese. 

16.2 
15.8 

CrAftm  oh^AAA   r!ro\trn  Brdnd 

Liimbnrger  cheese 

14.6 

Cheese  made  by  J.  Hohlridge. 
Koqnefort  cheesef 

9.1 

•  Volatile  fatty  acids  were  determined  by  Reichert's  method  in  2.5  grams  of  the  ether  extract.  The 
figures  represent  cnbic  centimeters  of  tenth  normal  potash  solution  required  to  neutralize  the  volatile 
acids.  The  small  quantity  of  volatile  fatty  acids  found  in  Roquefort  is  probably  to  be  explained  by 
the  decomposition  of  fats  during  the  peculiar  ripening  process. 

t  Imported. 

Summary  of  results  of  experiments  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  daring  the  season  of  1892,  L.  L.  Van  Sltke  {yew  Yoric  State 
Sta.  Bui.  N^o.  50j  n.  ser.,  Jan.,  1693,  pp.  17-132). — This  bulletin  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  experiments  in  cheese  manufacture  carried  on  by  the  sta- 
tion during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  1892.  Previous  aad  more  detailed  accounts  of  these  investi- 
gations have  been  reported  in  Bulletins  Nos.  43, 45, 46,  and  47  (new  series) 
of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  365,  426,  575).  The  investigations 
are  of  unusual  interest,  since  they  constitute  the  most  extensive 
study  of  this  subject  ever  undertaken  in  this  country.    It  has  been 
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attempted  to  study  the  various  phases  of  cheese  mannfactare  through 
the  season,  both  at  cheese  fiictories  and  at  the  station.  Accordingly, 
exjieriments  lasting  from  three  to  five  days  in  each  month  have  been 
carried  on  at  five  different  cheese  factories  within  the  State,  and  also 
for  from  two  to  eight  days  in  each  month  at  the  station.  In  all,  106 
exi>eriments  have  been  made,  using  over  200,000  pounds  of  milk  from 
not  less  than  1,500  different  cows,  and  manufacturing  21,731  iK>nnds  of 
cheese.  Hence  it  is  a  reasonable  claim  for  the  results  that  they  "rep- 
resent the  average  conditions  that  prevail  in  New  York  State  more 
closely  than  any  other  data  now  existing.^ 

The  bulletin  contains  many  valuable  data  accumulated  during  the 
investigation,  such  as  the  averages  of  analyses  of  milk  used  and  of  whey 
and  cheese  product  under  various  conditions  of  manufacture;  the  rela- 
tion of  fat  to  casein,  and  to  casein  and  albumin  in  milk;  amount  of  dif- 
ferent milk  constituents  lost  and  recovered  in  cheese-making;  yield  of 
cheese  and  whey,  etc. 

The  general  summary  of  the  results  of  all  the  experiments  in  cheese- 
making  during  1892  is  given  as  follows: 

Conditions  of  manufacture. — The  amount  of  rennet  esrtract  used  for  1,000  poundB 
of  milk  varied  irom  If  to  9  ounces  and  averaged  3^  ounces.  The  temperature  of  the 
milk  when  the  rennet  was  added  varied  from  82^  to  90^  F.  and  averaged  a  little 
over  84^.  When  the  milk  was  in  normal  condition,  the  time  of  coagulation  varied 
from  eleven  to  forty  minutes,  and  averaged  over  twenty  minutes.  The  average  de- 
gree of  temperature  to  which  the  curd  was  heated  after  cutting  was  between  98^ 
and  99^  F.  The  time  that  passed  between  cutting  the  curd  and  drawing  the  whey. 
varied  from  one  to  over  four  hours,  and  averaged  about  two  hours  and  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  time  that  passed  between  drawing  the  whey  and  putting  the  curd  in 
press  varied  from  one  to  over  four  hours,  and  averaged  about  two  and  one-half 
hours.  The  time  occupied  by  the  whole  operation  of  cheese-making  varied  firom 
three  to  over  nine  hours,  and  averaged  nearly  seven  hours. 

The  compomtion  of  normal  milk, — The  milk  solids  in  100  pounds  of  milk  varied  dur- 
ing the  season  from  11.47  to  13.91  pounds,  and  averaged  12.66  pounds;  the  fat  varied 
from  3.04  to  4.40  pounds,  and  averaged  3.70  pounds;  the  casein  and  albumen  varied 
from  2.53  to  3.76  pounds,  and  averaged  3.14  pounds;  the  casein  varied  from  1.93  to  3 
pounds,  and  averaged  2.48  pounds ;  and  the  albumen  varied  from  0.55  to  0.86  pound 
and  averaged  0.66  pound. 

For  each  pound  of  albumen  in  the  milk  the  casein  varied  during  the  season  from 
2.6  to  4.9  pounds,  and  averaged  3.76  pounds. 

For  each  pound  of  casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk  the  fat  varied  during  the  season 
from  1.07  to  1.33  pounds,  and  averaged  1.20  pounds. 

When  the  fat  in  the  milk  increased,  the  casein  and  albumen  increased  also,  but  not 
in  the  same  proportion,  as  a  rule;  that  is,  the  milk  rich  in  fat  contained  somewhat 
less  casein  and  albumen  in  proportion  to  its  fat  than  did  the  milk  poorer  in  fat. 

For  each  pound  of  casein  in  the  milk  the  fat  varied  from  1.35  t.o  1.74  pounds  and 
averaged  1.50  pounds. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  entire  season's  results,  the  casein  in  the  milk  increased 
in  just  the  same  proportion  as  the  fat  when  the  latter  increased.  The  casein  aver- 
aged two  thirds  of  the  fat  in  amount. 

In  milk  from  which  a  portion  of  the  fat  had  been  removed  there  wore  never  more 
than  1.09  pounds  of  fat  for  1  pound  of  casein  and  albumen,  while  in  most  cases  there 
was  less  than  1  pound  of  fat  for  1  pound  of  casein  aud  albumen.     The  greater  the 
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Hinount  of  fat  removed  from  uormal  milk  the  smaller  was  the  amount  of  fat  left,  rel- 
ative to  the  caseiu  and  albumeu. 

In  milk  from  which  a  portion  of  the  fat  ha<l  been  removed  there  were  never  more 
than  1.35  pounds  of  fat  for  1  pound  of  casein,  while,  in  most  cases,  there  were  less 
than  1.3  pounds  of  fat  for  1  pound  of  casein.  The  greater  the  amount  of  fat  removed 
from  normal  milk,  the  smaller  was  the  amount  of  fat  left,  relative  to  the  casein. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  fat  added  to  normal  milk,  the  greater  became  the 
amount  relative  to  the  casein  and  albumen  together  or  to  the  casein  alone. 

The  results  secured  indicate  that,  in  the  case  of  mixed  milk  of  herds  of  cows,  the 
milk  has  been  skimmed  if  it  contains  less  than  1.05  pounds  of  fat  for  1  pound  of 
casein  and  albumen. 

According  to  the  results  secured,  we  should  be  justified  in  saying  that,  in  the  case 
of  mixed  milk  of  herds  of  cows,  the  milk  has  been  skimmed  if  it  contains  less  than 
1.3  poun<ls  of  fat  for  1  pound  of  caseiu. 

The  composition  of  whey. — ^The  amount  of  solids  in  100  pounds  of  whey  varied  dur- 
ing^ the  season  from  6.43  to  7.55  pounds  and  averaged  6.92  pounds ;  the  fat  varied 
from  0.22  to  0.52  pound  and  averaged  0.34  pound;  and  the  casein  and  albumen 
varied  from  0.67  to  1.07  pouud  and  averaged  0.85  pound.  So  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined indirectly,  the  amount  of  casein  in  the  whey  averaged  about  0.15  pound  and 
the  amount  of  albumeu  about  0.70  pound. 

The  composition  of  green  cheese  made  from  normal  milk. — The  amount  of  water  in  100 
pounds  of  green  cheese  varied  during  the  season  from  33.50  to  42.90  pounds  and 
averaged  36.46  pounds.     It  was  the  most  variable  constituent  of  the  cheese. 

The  fat  varied  from  30.84  to  37.24  pounds  and  averaged  34.33  pounds;  the  casein 
and  albumen  varied  from  22.11  to  26.10  pounds  and  averaged  24.25  pounds ;  the  casein 
(insoluble  in  water)  varied  from  20.67  to  24.37  pounds  and  averaged  22.68  pounds, 
and  the  soluble  casein  and  albumen  varied  from  0.41  to  2.66  pounds  and  averaged 
1.57  pounds.    The  albumen  probably  did  not  exceed  0.10  pound  in  amount. 

For  each  pound  of  casein  in  the  cheese,  the  amount  of  fat  varied  from  1.27  to  1.56 
pounds  and  averaged  1.42  pounds. 

In  no  case  was  the  cheese  made  from  skim  milk  found  to  contain  over  1.27  pounds 
of  fot  for  1  pound  of  casein.  The  ratio  of  fat  to  casein  decreased  from  1.27  down- 
ward in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fat  removed  from  the  normal  milk. 

For  each  pound  of  casein  in  the  cheese  the  amount  of  fat  varied  from  1.58  pounds 
upward,  according  to  the  amount  of  fat  added  to  normal  milk. 

According  to  the  results  secured  in  our  season's  work,  we  should  be  justified  in 
saying  that,  in  the  case  of  cheese  made  from  the  mixed  milk  of  herds  of  cows,  the 
cheese  has  been  made  from  skimmed  milk  if  it  contains  less  than  1.30  pounds  of  fat 
for  1  pound  of  casein. 

Loss  of  milk  constituents  in  chesse-making. — The  amount  of  milk  solids  in  100  pounds 
of  milk  that  was  lost  in  the  whey  in  cheese-making  varied  during  the  season  from 
5.81  to  6.83  pounds  and  averaged  6.21  pounds ;  this  was  equivalent  to  from  43.57  to 
64.73  per  cent  of  the  solids  in  the  milk,  with  an  average  of  48.60  per  cent. 

The  per  cent  of  the  solids  in  the  milk  lost  in  the  whey  diminished  as  the  season 
advanced. 

The  amount  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk  that  was  lost  in  the  whey  in  cheese- 
making  varied  during  the  season  from  0.21  to  0.50  pounds  and  averaged  0.31  pounds 
(nearly  5  ounces) ;  this  was  equivalent  to  from  5  to  13  per  cent  of  the  fat  in  the  milk, 
with  an  average  of  8.38  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  fat  in  the  milk  that  was  lost  in  cheese-making  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk.  The  variations  in  loss  were  due  either  to 
the  condition  of  the  milk  or  to  some  special  conditions  employed  in  manufacture. 

The  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in  100  pounds  of  milk  that  was  lost  in  the 
whey  in  cheese-making  varied  during  the  season  from  0.61  to  0.94  pounds  and  aver- 
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aged  0.75  pounds  (12  onnces) ;  this  was  ecfnivalont  to  from  20.48  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
casein  and  albumen  in  the  milk,  with  an  average  of  23.90  i>er  cent. 

The  proportion  of  casein  and  albumen  lost  in  cheese-making  was,  in  general,  Tecy 
uniform  and  was  little  influenced  by  variation  in  the  conditions  of  manufacture. 

We  can  not  state  results  based  upon  definite  data,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  100 
pounds  of  milk  less  than  0.10  pound  of  albumen  is  recovered  in  chteese  and  thai 
somewhat  more  than  0.10  pound  of  casein  goes  into  the  whey. 

Influence  of  oompoaition  of  milk  on  composiiipn  of  cheese. — In  cheese  made  from  nor- 
mal factory  milk  varying  from  3  to  4.40  per  cent  of  fat,  there  was  a  slight  tendency 
for  the  fat  to  increase  when  the  fat  increased  in  the  milk,  but  the  increase  of  fat  in 
the  cheese  was  very  irreguLir  and  slight,  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  fat  in  the 
milk.  Green  cheese  made  from  factory  milk  should  contain  firom  32  to  36  ponnds  of 
fat  in  100  pounds  of  cheese. 

Qreen  cheese  made  from  factory  milk  should  contain  from  22  to  25  pounds  of  casein 
and  albumen  in  100  pounds  of  cheese.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  definite  rela- 
tion between  the  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  in  normal  milk  and  the  amount  of 
casein  and  albumen  in  cheese  made  from  such  milk. 

Influence  of  oomposiiion  of  milk  on  yield  of  oheeee, — From  100  pounds  of  milk,  there 
were  made  during  the  season  from  8.47  to  12.44  ponnds  of  green  cheese,  the  average 
being  10.12  ponnds.  From  8.04  to  11.80  pouuds  of  milk  were  required  to  make  1  pound 
of  cheese,  9.88  pounds  being  the  average. 

The  amount  of  water  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  pounds  of  milk  varied 
during  the  season  from  3.16  to  5.34  pounds  and  averaged  3.70  pounds. 

The  amount  of  fat  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  pounds  of  milk  varied 
during  the  season  from  2.77  to  4.11  pounds  and  averaged  3.39  pounds.  The  variation 
in  the  amount  of  fat  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  pounds  of  milk  followed 
very  closely  the  variation  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk. 

The  amount  of  casein  and  albumen  retained  in  the  cheese  made  from  100  ponnds 
of  milk  varied  during  the  season  from  1.90  to  2.82  pounds  and  averaged  2.39  pounds. 

When  there  was  an  increase  of  1  pound  of  fat  in  the  cheese,  there  was,  at  tiie  same 
time,  an  increase  of  1  pound  of  water  in  the  cheese  and  also  an  increase  of  about 
0.60  pound  (9i  onnces)  of  casein  and  albumen,  taking  the  average  of  the  season's 
work. 

Each  pound  of  fat  produced  from  2.50  to  3.11  ponnds  of  cheese,  the  average  for  the 
season  being  nearly  2.75  pounds. 

Influence  of  skimming  normal  milk  and  adding  cream  to  normal  milk  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese. — The  per  cent  of  loss  of  solids  in  making  skim  milk  into  cheese 
was  greater  than  when  normal  milk  was  used.  The  per  cent  of  loss  of  solids  in 
making  into  cheese  milk  containing  added  cream  was  less  than  when  normal  milk 
was  uded.  The  proportion  of  fat  in  milk  that  was  lost  in  making  skim  milk  into 
cheese  was  greater  than  that  lost  in  making  normal  milk  into  cheese.  The  propor- 
tion of  fat  in  milk  that  was  lost  in  making  into  cheese  milk  containing  added  cream 
was  less  than  in  case  of  normal  milk.  The  proportion  of  casein  and  albumen  lost  in 
cheese-making  was  practically  the  same,  whether  skim  milk,  normal  milk,  or  milk 
containing  added  cream  was  used. 

Cheese  made  from  skim  milk  contained  more  casein  and  water  relative  to  the  fat 
than  cheese  made  from  normal  milk. 

Cheese  made  from  milk  containing  added  cream  contained  less  casein  relative  to 
the  fat  than  cheese  made  from  normal  milk,  and  there  was  also  a  tendency  to  retain 
less  water  relative  to  the  fat. 

When  the  milk  was  skimmed  the  yield  of  cheese  from  100  pounds  of  milk  was 
diminished  at  least  by  the  amount  of  fat  removed,  and  generally  more,  according  to 
the  amount  of  water  retained. 

When  cream  was  added  to  the  normal  milk  the  yield  was  increased  at  least  by  the 
amount  of  fat  added,  and  generally  more,  according  to  the  amount  of  water  Tetained4 
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Comparison  of  Cheddar  and  sUrred-curd  processes, — ^The  losses  in  mannfactare  wore 
essentially  the  same  by  both  processes.  The  Cheddar  process  retained  in  the  cheese 
a  little  more  water,  on  an  average,  and  made  a  little  more  cheese,  amounting  to  about 
2  pounds  more  of  cheese  for  10,000  pounds  of  milk.  No  difference  in  quality  was 
perceptible  in  the  cheese  made  by  the  two  processes. 

Effects  of  using  high  temperature  in  heating  curd. — The  higher  temperature  (106°  F.) 
caused  a  somewhat  increased  loss  of  milk  constituents  in  cheese-making.  The  yield  of 
cheese  was  diminished  by  the  use  of  higher  temperature.  The  cheese  made  by  heat- 
ing the  curd  at  a  high  temperature  was  imperfect  in  flavor  and  lacking  in  firmness. 

Effects  of  using  different  amounts  of  rennet. — When  double  the  usual  amount  of  ren- 
net was  nsed  there  was  slightly  greater  loss  of  milk  constituents  in  manufacture. 
The  yield  was  not  quite  as  large  in  proportion  to  the  fat  in  the  milk  when  the  larger 
amount  of  rennet  was  used.  The  cheese  made  with  the  larger  amount  of  rennet 
appeared  at  the  end  of  one  month  to  have  ripened  more  than  that  made  with  less 
rennet. 

Effects  of  cutting  curd. — ^The  loss  of  milk  constituents  in  manufacture  was  essen- 
tially the  same  whether  the  curd  was  cut  hard  or  soft.  The  yield  was  the  same  in 
proportion  to  the  fat  in  the  milk.    ITie  cheese  was  practicallj'  the  same  in  quality. 

There  was  a  smaller  lOss  of  milk  constituents  when  the  curd  was  cut  coarse.  The 
yield  was  decidedly  greater  when  the  curd  was  cut  coarse,  owing  to  retention  of 
an  increased  amount  of  water.  The  cheese  was  salvy,  owing  to  excess  of  water 
retained. 

Effects  of  tainted  milk  upon  cheese-maMug. — The  use  of  tainted  milk  in  cheese-mak- 
ing increased  the  loss  of  milk  constituents.  One  hundred  pounds  of  tainted  milk 
produced  one  half  pound  less  of  cheese  than  did  good  milk.  The  cheese  was  infer- 
ior in  quality,  being  imperfect  in  flavor  and  loose  in  texture. 

Effects  of  retaining  natural  gases  in  milk. — The  loss  of  milk  constituents  was  not  in- 
creased. The  yield  was  normal  in  quantity.  The  quality  was,  in  most  cases,  per- 
fect. 

Effects  of  exposing  milk  to  foul  odors. — Under  the  conditions  employed,  the  loss  of 
milk  constituents  was  not  increased,  but  the  experiments  must  be  regarded  only  as 
preliminary  and  the  results  are  not  conclusive  for  general  conditions.  The  yield 
was  not  affected.  It  was  difficult  to  find  any  taint  developed  in  the  cheese,  and  it 
was  i)erfect  in  body  and  texture. 

Effects  of  aerating  milk  by  separator. — The  loss  of  milk  constituents  was  a  little 
greater  in  the  separated  milk.  The  separated  milk  gave  a  smaller  yield  of  cheese. 
The  cheese  made  from  milk  aerated  by  a  separator  was  perfect  in  every  respect. 
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Reports  of  treasurer  and  board  of  control  of  Connecticut  State 
Station  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Report  for  189J2,pp.  ix-xiv). — A  fiuan- 
cial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1892,  and  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  work  during  1892,  the  details  of  which  are  reported  in  articles 
by  the  different  oflBcers  of  the  station  abstracted  in  this  number  of  the 
Eecord. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Qeorgia  Blazon  {Georgia  Sta.  Report  for 
1892,  pp.  7). — Brief  general  statements  regarding  the  work  of  the  sta- 
tion and  a  financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1892. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Ohio  Station,  1892  {Ohio  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  47,  BeCy  1892,  pp.    vii-xli). — This  includes  rei)orts  of  the 
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board  of  cootrol,  treasurer  (for  the  fiscal  year  endiug  Jane  30, 1892), 
agriculturist,  entomologist,  botanist,  and  chemist.  These  rejiorts  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  brief  outlines  of  the  work  of  the  year.  A  table 
of  contents  of  the  bulletins  of  1892  is  given  in  an  appendix,  and  brief 
synopses  of  these  are  contained  in  the  director's  report  During  the 
year  the  station  was  removed  from  Columbus  to  Wooster.  Much  tame 
was  spent  in  putting  the  station  in  order  at  its  new  location.  A  green- 
house and  insectary  erected  during  the  year  are  described,  and  plans 
are  given. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Texas  Station  ( Texas  Sta.  Report  far  1892^ 
pp.  277-285). — Brief  outline  reports  on  the  work  of  the  station  during 
the  year  1892  by  the  director  and  agriculturist,  chemist,  veterinarian, 
horticulturist,  and  meteorologist,  with  a  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  endiug  June  30, 1892. 

AOBIGULTUBAI  STATISTICS. 

Application  of  chemistry  to  the  agricoltoral  development  of 
Idaho,  0.  W.  McCuRDY  (Idaho  Sta.  Bui  No.  5,  Mar.j  1893,  pp.  15).— 
A  popular  discussion  of  the  history  of  chemistry,  its  application  to 
agriculture,  the  composition  of  alkali  soils,  available  crops  for  alkali 
soils,  a  description  of  the  station  laboratory,  the  lines  of  investigation 
to  be  followed,  and  directions  for  taking  samples  of  water,  soils,  and 
plants  for  analysis. 
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Grasses  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  part  II,  G.  Yasey  {Division  of 
Botany,  Bui.  No.  13,  June  1, 1893,  pp.  60,  plates  59). — This  is  a  continu- 
ation of  Bulletin  No.  13  of  this  division,  issued  October  20,  1892  (E,  S. 
B.,  vol.  rv,  p.  498).  Many  of  the  grasses  are  figured  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  principal  synonyms  are  given  in  cases  where  they  exist.  The 
descriptions  are  by  Mr.  L,  H.  Dewey. 

The  following  species  and  varieties  are  described  and  illustrated: 
Agropyrum  divergens,  Agrostis/oliosa,  A.  miorophylla,  Arcta^rostis  lati- 
folia,  Atropis  lemmoni,  Bromus  orcuttianus,  B,  suksdorfii,  Galamagrostis 
arctica^  G.  neglecta,  C.  sylvestris,  var.  longifoUa,  Goleanthus  suhtilis,  Golo- 
podium  penduUnum,  Danthonia  cali/ornica,  Deschampsia  elongata,  J), 
holeiformis,  Dupontia  fisheri,  D.  psilosantha,  var.  flavescens,  Elymus  are- 
narius,  E.  condensattis,  E.  triticoides,  Festuca  microstachys,  F.  subulata, 
F.  viridula,  Olyceria  pauciflora^  Hystrix  calif ornica,  Melica  bromoides, 
M.  hulbosa,  M.  frutescens,  M.  fuga^,  M.  harfordii,  M.  stricta,  Phippsia 
algida,  Pleuropogon  californicum,  P.  refractum,  Poa  artica,  P.  argentea, 
P.  bolanderi,  P.  confinis,  P.  douglasii,  P.  fendleriana,  P.  glumaris,  P. 
howellii,  P.  Jcelloggii,  P.  macrantha,  P.  nervosa,  P.  pulchella,  var.  major, 
P.  purpurascens,  P.  thurberiana,  P.  unilateralis,  Trisetum  barbatum,  and 
Uniola  palmeri. 

Of  this  number  the  following  are  new  species  and  varieties:  Galama- 
grostis artica,  Festuca  viridula,  Poa  confinis,  P.  howellii,  P.  kelloggii,  P. 
pulchella,  var.  major,  and  P.  unilateralis.  Poa  howellii  is  described  by 
Vasey  and  Scribner,  P.  unilateralis  by  Scribner,  and  the  others  by 
Yasey. 

Record  of  ezperiments  with  sorghum  in  1892,  H.  W.  Wiley 
{Division  of  Ghemistry,  Bui.  No.  37,  pp.  95). — Experiments  in  1892  were 
conducted  at  Medicine  Lodge  and  Sterling,  Kansas,  and  Calumet  Plan- 
tation, Patterson,  Louisiana.  The  end  in  view  in  these  experiments  was 
the  improvement  in  percentage  of  sucrose  and  in  purity  of  several  varie- 
ties of  sorghum. 
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At  Medicine  Lodge  a  parent  cane  of  1891,  which  had  17.8  per  cent 
sucrose  in  the  juice  and  a  purity  of  74.8,  in  1892  gave  27  selections  with 
20.93  sucrose  and  81.5  purity. 

Collier  led  all  other  vai-ieties  in  the  average  percentage  of  saenwe 
and  was  followed  by  McLean.  The  McLean  variety  ranked  highest  in 
purity,  77.99;  Collier  second,  with  an  average  purity  of  77.13. 

The  Orange  variety  gave  the  largest  yield  per  acre,  13  tons,  valued 
at  $28.60.  Colman  waa  second  in  this  respect,  yielding  9.02  tons  per 
acre,  valued,  at  $20.75;  Folger  fourth,  8.72  tons,  valued  at  $18.31; 
Collier  sixth,  7.11  tons,  valued  at  $16.35;  and  McLean  thirteenth,  6.01 
tons,  valued  at  $13.22. 

The  report  calls  the  attention  of  the  stations  to  the  large  amount  (rf 
seed  saved  from  plants  of  high  quality.  The  number  of  such  selections 
for  the  four  standard  varieties  appears  in  the  following  table: 


Sugar  content  andpuriiif  of  selected  heads  of  eorghum. 


Variety. 

Total  num- 
ber of  heads    A..^^ 
selected    ^?^2? 
forpropa-  ,  »***^*^ 
gation.     1 

AT«ae» 

parity. 

Collier 

330 
391 

Peremt. 
ao.06 

Pfr§mL 

S15 

McLean 

»L7 

Colman - 

273          17.12 
516          KL 18 

m.9 

Folger 

7T.4 

At  Sterling,  Kansas,  Folger  was  found  to  be  the  best  early  matoring 
vai'iety,  being  superior  to  Amber  in  yield  per  acre,  sugar  content,  and 
general  sugar-making  qualities.  The  Collier  variety  is  recommended 
as  best  for  the  more  northern  latitudes  in  which  sorghum  is  grown  fw 
sugar.  It  has  abundant  foliage,  slender  canes,  and  light  seed  heads. 
The  McLean  variety  has  not  as  yet  assumed  a  firmly  established  type. 
"  There  is  no  variety  of  sorghum  grown  which  gives  as  good  results  in 
the  sugarhouse  as  the  Colman.  •  •  •  The  relative  i)08ition  of 
leading  varieties,  based  on  their  mean  percentage  of  sucrose,  from  the 
analysis  of  average  samples,  is  as  follows:  Collier,  18.43;  Colman,  17.79; 
McLean,  16.92  j  and  Folger,  14.87.  Their  relative  position,  according  to 
mean  purity,  is  as  follows :  Colman,  77.99;  McLean,  77.47 ;  CoUier,  76.02; 
and  Folger,  72.88.^^  As  a  result  of  five  years'  experiments,  McLean 
stands  first  in  respect  to  maximum  sucrose  and  purity  and  minifflom 
glucose;  Colman  stands  second  in  maximum  sucrose  and  purity  and 
third  in  minimum  glucose;  Collier  stands  third  in  maximum  sucrose  and 
purity  and  second  in  minimum  glucose;  Folger  stands  fourtii  in  all 
these  respects. 

Experiments  were  also  made  to  determine  the  relative  keeping  qnaUties  of  tk 
different  varieties.  They  wore  cut  and  placed  in  smaU  piles  in  a  ahady  place,  cot* 
ered  with  trash  and  this  trash  kept  moist. 
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Comparison  of  keeping  qualities  of  different  varieties. 


Variety. 


Bate. 


McLean , Oct.  C 

'  Oct.  20 

Collier Oct.  C 

Oct.  29 

Colraan Oct.  0 

I  Oct.  29 

Folger I  Oct.  6 

Oct.  29 


SucroB«. 

Glucose. 

Fer  cent. 

Fer  cent. 

19. 20 

0.51 

15.45 

7.10 

20.10 

0.31 

17.21 

6.92 

18.70 

0.62 

17.81 

4.00 

17.70 

1.03 

15.28 

4.23 

Purity. 


Per  cent. 
78.40 
62.90 
76.80 
G6.01 
79. 20 
74.36 
76.70 
76.17 


In  each  instanco  it  is  seen  that  while  there  was  not  a  great  loss  of  sucrose,  yet 
there  was  a  great  increase  in  glucose  and  decrease  in  purity. 

Tbe  following  table  gives  the  average  analysis  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  cane  from  the  time  they  were  first  grown  by  the  Depaitment  up 
to  the  present: 

Average  anahjsis  of  leading  vanetie^  of  sorghum  for  different  years. 


Variety. 


Collier. 

Colman 
Folger . 
McLean 


Year. 

Sucrose. 

Glucose. 

Percent. 

Per  cent 

18S8 

12.31 

0.73 

1889 

14.91 

0.75 

18(K) 

15.95 

0.59 

1891 

14.80 

0.90 

1892 

18.50 

0.49 

1889 

14.58 

1.15 

1890 

14.88 

0.84 

1891 

15.60 

0.73 

1892 

16.93 

0.50 

1889 

14.08 

2.03 

18'.>0 

14. 12 

1.75 

1891 

14.60 

1.35 

1892 

15.57 

0.91 

18;»0 

15.22 

0.62 

1891 

16.40 

0.55 

1892 

17.24 

0.47 

Purity. 


Percent. 
71.09 
76.95 
74.77 
73.80 
78.19 
75.55 
76.38 
76.  .30 
77.95 
76.64 
74.91 
73.30 
74.75 
76.00 
77.40 
70.85 


The  following  table  gives  a  comi>arison  of  varieties  grown  at  Calu- 
met Plantation,  Louisiana : 

Comparison  of  varieties  of  sorghum  groxcn  at  Calumet  Plantation,  Louisiana, 


Average  sncrosf ,  all  aimlyses per  cent. . 

Average  purity, all  anuly.'^tH 

Averago  non-«uj;ar»,  all  analyses IHT  cent. . 

Average  weight  per  cane liuuud . . 


Colman. 


18.5 
81.4 
3.2 
0.95 


Links. 


16.9 
80.1 


0.76 


Co"'-  rSd.' 


17.5 
80.0 

3.1 

0.65 


16.5 
76.2 


In  Louisiana  a  single  head  of  Colman  gave  20.3  per  cent  of  sucrose 
with  a  purity  of  81.9:  another  head  19.5  per  cent  of  sucrose  with  a 
purity  of  84.1. 

There  wa«  a  slightly  greater  average  weight  in  the  desuckered  canes, 
but  chemical  analysisshowed.no  difterence  between  the  desuckered  and 
not  desuckered  plants. 
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Experiments  in  sirup  mannfactore  were  also  made.  "Theproceas 
which  gave  the  best  resalts  at  this  station  [Sterling^  Kansas,]  •  *  * 
consisted  in  liming  cold  juice  until  a  good  defecation  was  had,  and 
adding  lime  when  necessary  until  the  juice  was  decidedly  alkaline  and 
the  color  red.  •  •  •  Clay  batter,  like  very  thin  mortar,  was  then 
added  sufficient  to  increase  the  density  of  the  well-stirred  liquid  alxmt 
lo  Baum^  or  2°  Brix.  •  •  •  From  1  pound  to  2  pounds  of  dry  cUy 
to  100  pounds  of  juice  was  sufficient.  Yellow  or  brown  plastic  days 
were  found  to  be  the  best.  •  •  •  The  clear  liquid  was  thea  drawn 
oif  and  run  into  a  clarifying  tank.  Phosphoric  acid  was  then  added 
until  blue  litmus  paper  was  slightly  red,  indicating  &int  acidity.  The 
liquid  was  then  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  skimmed  and 
brushed,  allowed  to  settle  irom  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  drawn  ofL 
•  •  •  The  light-colored  and  clear  juice  was  then  filtered.  •  •  • 
The  clarified  liquor  was  then  ready  for  evaporation,  in  which  there  were 
no  scums  of  account,  for  the  impurities  had  been  removed  in  the  dari- 
fication."  The  amount  of  acid  phosphate  of  calcium  (superphosphate  of 
lime)  was  about  1  gallon  to  400  or  500  gallons  of  juice. 

<<  The  milling  of  the  fresh  cut  canes  required  less  power,  and  gave 
better  extraction  of  juice  than  the  milling  of  the  wilted  canes.  The 
iuice  of  the  unstripped  canes  gave  more  bulky  sediments  than  the  juice 
of  the  canes  whose  leaves  had  been  removed,  while  the  sirup  was  as 
good  in  quality  from  unstripped  as  from  stripped  canes,  and  as  good 
from  fresh  cut  as  from  wilted  canes.^ 

Organization  lists  of  the  agricultoral  ozparimont  stations  and 
agricultural  schools  and  colloges  in  the  United  States  (Office  of 
Experiment  StationSj  Bui  Ifo.  13,  April,  1893,  pp.  123). — This  includes 
a  list  of  the  governing  boards  and  working  forces  of  the  several 
stations;  a  list  of  the  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  with  courses 
of  study  and  boards  of  instruction;  tables  showing  specialists  in  var- 
ious lines  of  work  at  the  colleges  and  stations;  the  officers  of  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations ; 
officers  and  reporters  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists 
of  the  United  States;  federal  legislation  affecting  the  colleges  and  sta- 
tions; regulations  of  the  Post-Office  Department  regarding  staticm 
publications;  and  an  index  of  the  names  of  college  and  station  officers, 
with  short  biographical  sketches. 

Journal  of  Mycology  {Division  of  Vegetable  Faihology,  Journal  of 
Mycology,  vol  vii,  No.  3,  May  15, 1893,  pp.  195-331,  plates  15,  figs.  5).— 
Briefly  summarized  the  contents  of  this  number  are  as  follows: 

Experiments  in  the  treatment  of  rusts  affecting  wheat  a/nd  other  cereals, 
B.  T.  Galloway  (pp.  195-226). — ^Experiments  were  conducted  at  Gkurrett 
Park,  Maryland,  and  Manhattan,  Kansas,  to  ascertain  (1)  the  effect 
on  winter  wheat  of  treating  the  soil  with  chemicals  before  planting; 
(2)  effect  of  treating  the  seed  with  chemicals  and  hot  water;  (3)  effect 
of  fungicides  applied  in  i>eriods  of  two,  ten,  and  twenty  days  from  the 
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time  of  appearance  above  ground  of  the  plants  until  harvest;  (4)  same 
as  above  on  spring  wheat,  oats,  and  rye.  The  ftingicides  used  were: 
Bordeaux  mixture,  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate,  ferrous 
ferrocyanide  solution,  copper  borate  mixture,  ferric  chloride  solution, 
ferrous  sulphate  solution,  cupric  ferrocyanide  mixture,  cupric  hydrox- 
ide mixture,  potassium  sulphide  solution,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  sul- 
phosteatite  powder.  The  formulas  for  preparation  are  all  given.  Treat- 
ing the  seed  and  soil  before  planting  did  not  reduce  the  rust,  and  in 
some  cases  was  a  positive  injury  to  the  crop.  With  our  present  appli- 
ances, spraying  on  a  large  scale  will  not  pay. 

N^otes  an  pecteh  rosette^  E.  F.  Smith  (pp.  226-232). — Investigations 
were  conducted  in  Georgia  on  the  transmission  of  this  disease.  A 
simple  contact  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient,  but  inoculations  by  buds 
.and  grafts,  where  there  is  an  organic  connection  of  tissues,  will  con- 
vey the  disease.  It  can  also  be  transmitted  through  the  root-s.  Two 
to  ten  months  are  required  as  a  period  of  incubation. 

Remedies  for  the  almond  disease  caused  by  Oercospora  circumscissdj  If. 
B.  Pierce  (pp.  232-339). — The  use  of  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
carbonate  or  modified  eau  celeste  by  a  new  formula  is  advised.  In  the 
new  formula  the  ammonia  is  added  before  the  salsoda  and  not  after,  as 
in  ordinary  modified  eau  celeste. 

Experiments  in  preventing  leaf  diseases  of  nursery  stochj  D.  6.  Fair- . 
child  (pp.  240-264). — Experiments  were  conducted  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate  for  the  prevention  in 
nursery  stock  of  the  following  diseases:  Pear  and  quince  leaf  blight 
(Entomosporium  maculatum)^  cherry  and  plum  leaf  blight  (Gylindrospo- 
riumpa4i)j  and  apple  powdery  mildew  {Podosphcera  oxycanthce).  In  every 
instance  the  use  of  the  fungicides  showed  a  marked  effect,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  powdery  mildew  of  the  apple,  where  the  results  were 
negative,  there  being  no  disease  on  the  unsprayed  trees.  In  the  other 
experiments  Bordeaux  mixture  gave  the  best  reslilts.  The  use  of  the 
fungicides  in  most  cases  produced  an  increased  growth  in  the  stock. 
2^0  general  rule  can  be  established  regarding  the  resistant  power  of 
certain  varieties. 

Experiments  with  fungicides  in  the  removal  of  lichens  from  pear  treeSy 
M.  B,  Waite  (pp.  264-268). — ^The  author  found,  while  spraying  trees  for 
a  twig  disease,  that  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  cleared  the  trees 
of  their  foliaceous  and  crustaceous  lichens.  The  stronger  formula  is 
advised  where  the  trees  can  be  sprayed.  The  application  with  a  brush 
of  a  very  strong  solution  is  advised  where  the  lichens  are  abundant  on 
small  trees. 

Notes  on  fossil  fungi^  J.  F.  James  (pp.  268-273). — ^Notes  on  various  fos- 
sils of  uncertain  determination.  Some  formerly  considered  as  fungoid 
and  now  shown  to  be  of  different  origin  are  cited,  and  the  identity  of 
others  is  brought  in  question. 

Descriptions  of  fungi  (pp.  274-281). — The  following  new  species  of 
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fungi  are  described  by  J.  B.  Ellis:  Podaxon  mexieanum^  ITromyce^ 
rhyncosporWj  Puccinia  microica^  P.  montanensiSj  P.  Hubcollapsaj  Uredo 
eriocomcey  U.  similisj  Tilletia  rugisporoj  Astemia  radianSj  Acantii^stigma 
fraxini^  Coniothyrium  muscieolumy  Stagonospora  h(wcharidiSj  Septoria 
ampelopsidiSy  8.  microspora^  8,  leucostoma^  8.  pimpineHoe^  8.  rumiciSf 
Phlyctcena  andersoniy  Cylindrosporium  stocky diSy  8tilbo8pora  vameyanoj 
and  Tuberculina  solanicola. 

Descriptions  and  critical  notes  are  given  by  Boland  Thaxter  on  Uro- 
cyatis  hypoxyisj  Phytophthora  phaseolij  Oymnosporangium  nidus-aviSj  and 
06spora  scoMes^  all  of  which  have  been  previously  described  in  the 
publications  of  the  Connecticut  State  Station. 

Kew  species  of  Puccinia  and  Uromyces  are  described  by  S.  M.  Tracy, 
as  follows :  Puccinia  aristidWj  P.  pallida^  P.  redfieldiWj  TTromyoes  andro- 
pogonisj  U.  eragrostidia^  U.  panici,  and  U.  hordci. 

Reviews  of  recent  literature  (pp.  282-289). — A  morphological,  physiolog- 
ical, biological,  and  systematic  arrangement  of  fungi,  Wilhelm  Zopf ; 
Diseases  and  injuries  to  our  agricultural  crops,  Oscar  Eirchner;  and 
Rust  in  wheat,  report  of  conference  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
June,  1891. 

Two  pages  are  devoted  to  a  list  of  errata  in  the  previous  index  to 
literature. 

The  index  to  mycological  literature  is  continued  on  pages  293-331. 
The  index  numbers  run  from  654  to  1002. 

An  agricultural  survey  of  Wyoming,  J.  W.  Hott  {Division  of 
Statistics,  Miscellaneous  Report  No.  7,  Feh,^  1893,  pp.  72,  map  1). — ^An 
account  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  the 
progress  and  status  of  their  development.  The  subjects  treated  are: 
Area  and  configuration  of  the  State,  soils,  climate,  productive  areas, 
available  water,  history  and  results  of  irrigation,  crops,  prices  of  labor 
and  products,  live-stock  industry,  forestry,  and  Government  helps 
toward  development.  The  success  of  agriculture  in  Wyoming  depends 
very  largely  on  irrigation  and  special  attention  is  given  to  this  matter 
in  the  report.  It  is  estimated  that  about  2,000,000  acres  are  now  under 
ditches,  but  in  1890  only  229,000  acres  were  actually  irrigated,  of  which 
a  little  over  20,000  acres  were  devoted  to  cereals. 

Embracing  all  that  portion  of  the  country  between  the  forty-first  and  forty-fifth 
parallels  of  latitude  and  between  the  one  hnndred  and  fourth  and  one  hundred  and 
eleventh  meridians  west  from  Greenwich,  Wyoming  has  an  area  of  97,575  square 
miles,  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  com- 
bined, or  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  aU  New  England. 

In  general  terms  mountainous,  it  is  not  so  in  the  same  degree  as  Colorado,  whose 
lofty  mountains  are  so  bunched  as  to  constitute  the  dome  of  the  continent,  but  with 
lower  ranges,  and  those  completely  broken  down  at  many  points  and  so  widely  sep- 
arated as  to  make  broad  valleys  and  plains,  with  a  total  area  greater  than  that  of 
any  one  of  the  older  States  excepting  Texas,  and  an  average  elevation  of  about  6,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    •    *    • 

Using  the  popular  terms  for  their  description,  the  soils  of  Wyoming,  like  those  of 
the  neighboring  Rocky  Mountain  States,  are  about  as  follows  :  In  the  valleys  a 
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Randy  loam,  more  or  less  enriched  and  darkened  by  the  products  of  vegetable  decora, 
position;  on  the  uplands  a  sandy  loam,  usnally  with  a  larger  proportion  of  clay  and 
with  gravel,  either  fine  or  coarse  and,  where  in  largo  amount,  forming  a  gravelly 
loam.  In  some  districts  there  is  a  preponderance  of  heavy  clay  loam  approaching 
what  is  commonly  called  "gumbo."  In  others  there  is  so  much  sand  as  to  make  the 
term  sandy  appropriate :  and  in  still  others,  as  along  the  foot  of  the  Black  Hills  on  the 
border  of  Dakota,  on  either  side  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  and  in  some  other  dis- 
tricts, the  gypsum  formations  are  so  prominent  as  to  give  to  the  soils  the  name  of 
*  *  gypsum  " — "  red  "  or  * '  gray  "  according  to  the  proportion  of  iron  contained.     *    »    * 

Speaking  broadly,  there  are  but  very  limited  areas  in  Wyoming  to  bo  classed  as 
nonproductive.  There  are  no  vast  sandy  plains,  alkaline  flats,  or  other  land  wholly 
barren.  Even  in  the  poorest  sections,  rendered  comparatively  unproductive  by 
excess  of  either  sand  or  alkali,  there  is  grass  enough  to  afford  a  very  considerable 
supply  for  stock;  such  amount  in  some  of  them  as,  with  the  protection  aftorded  by 
hills  and  hillocks,  renders  them  favorite  resorts  for  cattle  during  the  severer  portions 
of  the  winter  season.  The  mountain  areas,  except  where  the  growth  of  timber  is 
very  dense,  are  grazing  giounds  of  no  little  value.     *     ♦     * 

The  total  area  of  irrigable  lands  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000,000  acres- 
greater  than  the  combined  area  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  They 
have  an  altitude  ranging  from  3,r»00  to  7.500  feet  with  a  corresponding  adaptability 
to  the  various  agricultural  products  of  the  northern  latitudes,  some  being  suited 
to  the  production  of  corn,  the  semi-hardy  vegetables,  and  fruits,  while  all  fur- 
nish the  conditions  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  tame  graases  suitable  for 
hay.     •     *     • 

The  rainfall  for  the  plains  of  the  State  is  something  less  than  12  inches  per  annum. 
It  varies  from  8.50  to  17.26  inches  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  or  more  during  which 
observations  have  been  recorded.  If  this  were  the  sole  dependence  there  could  be 
no  farming  in  any  proper  sense.  But,  fortunately,  there  are  over  20,000.000  acres  of 
mountain  area,  upon  which  the  annual  precipitation,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  State  engineer,  has  an  average  of  30  inches,  giving  thus  a  total  of  something 
like  50,000,000  acre-feet  for  these  grand  watersheds  of  Wyoming.  It  is  not  possible 
to  say  just  how  much  of  this  is  lost  by  ov^aporation  and  by  sinking  away  and  reap- 
pearing outside' the  limits  of  the  State  through  the  medium  of  subterranean  chan- 
nels, but  we  have  the  authority  of  the  State  engineers  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado  for 
estimating  a  saving  of  40  per  cent.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  engineers^  estimate 
that  the  so-called  duty  of  water,  or  reciuisite  supply  in  inches,  for  Wyoming  is  2 
feet,  it  would  appear  that  the  total  amount  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  some 
10,000,000  acres.  ♦  ♦  »  But,  fortunately,  Wyoming  not  only  enjoys  a  larger  total 
of  precipitation  than  any  other  State  within  the  whole  arid  belt,  but  is  also  favored 
with  a  wider  and  more  equal  distribution.     *     »     • 

Wyoming  is  fortunate  in  the  great  number  of  natural  basins — reservoirs  ready 
made  or  convertible  into  reservoirs  with  but  little  cost.  Of  these  the  nnmber  is  so 
great  that  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  water  of  streams  need  b^  wholly 
lost. 

Report  of  the  statistician  (JHviHion  of  Statistics^  Report  Ko.  lOij 
n.  ser.j  May^  1893,  pp,  iii-:/r<S).— This  inehules  the  following  articles: 
Condition  of  winter  f?rain,  mowing  lands  and  pastures,  progress  of 
cotton  plantingf,  spring  plowing,  changes  in  crop  areas,  temperature 
and  rainfall,  notes  from  reports  of  State  agents,  the  cotton  crop  of  India 
for  the  year  1892-'03,  European  crop  report  for  May,  1893,  and  freight 
rates  of  transportation  companies. 
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The  influoncoof  the  prossoroof  gas  on  the  dovelopmentof  plants, 

P.  J Acc AnD(C(mpt.  rend.j  116 {1893), pp. 830^33).— The i3kathovmyesd' 
gated  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  gas  on  plants^ 
using  for  the  purpose  of  his  experiments  about  fifty  different  species, 
among  which  were  wheat,  lupines,  radishes,  corn,  beans,  mustard, 
buckwheat,  onions,  potatoes,  OxaliSy  Oardamine^  primrose,  daisy,  Ptiar- 
gonium,  Alisma,  veronica,  junci,  and  iris. 

Three  sets  of  experiments  were  conducted,  (1)  in  ordinary  air,  (2}  in 
oxygen  or  air  surcharged  with  oxygen,  and  (3)  in  a  mixture  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  there  being  less  oxygen  than  in  ordinary  air. 
Li  each  experiment  the  plants  were  subjected  to  three  pressures  of  gas, 
norma],  below,  and  above  normal. 

In  the  air  he  found  that  at  a  pressure  of  from  10  to  40  cm.  the  stems  of 
the  plants  grew  more  rapidly,  were  slenderer,  and  had  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  branch,  the  leaves  were  larger  and  more  spreading,  and  the 
whole  plant  was  more  forward  than  those  grown  in  normal  conditions. 
Of  those  grown  at  pressures  of  3  to  6  atmospheres,  some  showed  an 
accelerated  growth,  but  usually  there  were  no  morphological  differ- 
ences noted. 

In  the  experiments  with  an  atmosphere  overcharged  with  oxygen,  35  to 
90  per  cent  of  oxygen  was  used.  No  evil  effects  were  noticed  at  normal 
pressure,  and  in  some  plants  there  was  an  increased  growth.  A  dimin- 
ished pressure  gave  the  same  results  as  in  the  case  of  the  air  at  similar 
pressures. 

The  mixture  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  at  a  pressure  of  0.6 
atmosphere  did  not  give  the  same  result  as  air  at  the  same  pressure. 
From  an  anatomical  point  of  view  there  were  no  constant  differences 
noted  in  the  plants  due  to  the  varied  environment. 

A  summary  is  given  as  follows : 

(1)  In  a  general  way,  changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  a  plant  exert  considerable  influence  on  its  develop- 
ment. 

(2)  The  intensity  and  nature  of  the  phenomena  naturally  vary  more 
or  less  with  the  species,  but  the  general  curve  which  represents  the 
variations  of  the  development  with  the  pressure  has  ordinarily  two 
maxima,  the  first  the  most  marked  in  rarefied  air,  the  second  in  com- 
pressed air  5  the  normal  pressure  will  be  found  between  these  two 
maxima. 

95S 
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(3)  The  tension  of  the  oxygen  plays  an  important  part  in  the  phe- 
nomena; absolute  pressure  also  plays  a  part. — w.  h.  e. 

The  transfer  of  the  starch  of  potatoes  from  tubers  which  have 
made  a  second  growth,  A.  Gibabd  (Compt.  rend.y  116  (1893),  pp. 
1148-1151). — In  1892  the  author  noticed  a  curious  phenomenon,  to  which 
he  calls  attention.  The  season  had  been  a  very  dry  one,  and  the  pota- 
toes planted  as  usual  had,  in  August,  produced  very  small  tubers, 
weighing  50  to  60  grams  each.  In  September  and  October,  a  rainy 
season  having  set  in,  the  potatoes  began  to  grow.  Many  of  the  small 
tubers  grew  in  the  shape  of  an  hourglass,  the  new  growth  attaching 
itself  at  the  end  of  the  tuber.  In  some  cases  the  weight  of  the  com- 
bined tubers  was  300  to  400  grams.  An  examination,  both  chemical 
and  microscopical,  showed  that  the  starch  had  been  transferred  from 
the  older  part  of  the  tuber,  where  it  was  in  reserve,  to  the  newer  part. 
A  table  showing  the  per  cent  of  starch  in  the  old  and  new  pu'ts  of  the 
tubers  indicates  that  the  starch  content  of  the  new  growth  was  from 
50  to  800  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  older  growth.  A  microscopical 
examination  showed  an  entire  absence  of  starch  in  the  cells  at  the  point 
of  union,  and  an  increasing  amount  was  seen  in  the  cells  as  they  were 
farther  removed  jfrom  this  point.  The  starch  grains  themselves  showed 
some  remarkable  changes  in  different  parts  of  the  tuber,  varying 
irom  an  almost  completely  disorganized  state  to  their  normal  condi- 
tion.— w.  H.  E. 

The  influence  of  the  starch  content  of  the  parent  potato  on  the 
starch  content  and  total  weight  of  the  crop,  A.  Gibabd  {Ann. 
Agron.,  19  (1893),  Ifo.  4,  pp.  161-181). — ^The  author  refers  to  previous 
experiments  in  which  he  has  shown  that  when  the  season  permits  the 
noimal  growth  of  the  potato  there  is  a  relation  between  the  vigor  of 
the  foliage  and  the  weight  of  the  crop.  By  using  the  tubers  from  the 
hills  with  most  vigorous  foliage  for  seed,  the  cultivator  is  enabled  to 
increase  his  harvests  from  year  to  year. 

The  experiments  here  noted  are  intended  to  test  the  correctness  of 
the  generally  accepted  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  relation  between 
the  starch  content  of  the  parent  tuber  and  the  yield  and  starch  con- 
tent of  the  resulting  crop.  The  author  reviews  the  experiments  on 
which  this  hypothesis  rests,  and,  while  admitting  their  value,  regrets 
that  the  methods  of  experimenting  used  have  never  been  published  and 
are  probably  not  sufficiently  exact  to  establish  the  theory. 

If  it  were  true  that  a  harvest  poor  in  starch  results  from  planting 
poor  tubers,  it  would  follow  that  after  a  season  which  interfered  with 
the  proper  maturing  of  the  tubers,  and  hence  reduced  the  starch  con- 
tent, we  would  notice  a  considerable  degeneration  in  potatoes  as 
regards  their  starch  content.  But  an  experience  of  eight  years  has 
shown  that  for  at  least  4  varieties,  YellowRose,  Yongienne  or  Jetucey, 
Bichter's  Imperator,  and  Bed  Skinned,  this  degeneration  does  not 
exist,  but  that  the  starch  content  depends  on  the  current  season  rather 
than  on  the  preceding  season. 
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Besides  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  meteorological  conditions, 
there  are  three  factors  which  can  inflaeuce  the  crop:  (1)  The  heredi- 
tary quality  of  the  tubers  planted;  (2)  their  weight;  and  (3)  their 
richness  in  food  material,  especially  starch.  The  hereditary  influence 
heretofore  has  been  generally  neglected.  To  overcome  this  hereditary 
influence  the  author  selected  seed  tubers  from  the  same  hill  for  com- 
parison. 

The  weight  and  starch  content  of  each  of  the  tubers  from  six  hills 
(embracing  four  varieties)  are  tabulated,  and  these  show  a  very  wide 
variation  between  individual  tubers.  For  example,  of  the  thirteen 
tubers  in  a  hill  of  the  Magnum  Bonum  variety  the  poorest  contained  13.9 
per  cent  of  starch,  the  richest  25.7  per  cent.  This  variation  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  size  of  the  tubers.  In  one  variety,  the  Idaho,  the 
variation  in  starch  content  was  quite  small,  only  about  1.5  per  cent, 
while  in  weight  the  tubers  varied  from  105  to  224  grams.  This  differ- 
ence in  composition  between  the  tubers  from  the  same  plant  is  dije  to 
physiological  phenomena  which  cause  the  tubers  to  mature  with  differ- 
ent rapidity,  and  this  maturity  is  entirely  independent  of  their  weight. 

In  his  experiments,  the  author  generally  used  two  tubers  from  the  same 
plant  of  practically  the  same  weight,  but  of  different  degrees  of  richness 
in  starch.  In  every  case  the  starch  content  was  calculated  from  the 
density  as  shown  by  the  hydrostatic  balance.  Fifty-three  lot«  were  har- 
vested, and  the  results  showed  no  relation  between  the  richness  in  starch 
of  the  parent  tuber  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  resulting  crop. 

In  another  experiment  each  lot  of  seed  i)otatoes  weighed  approxi- 
mately 1  kilogram,  and  consisted  of  six  tubers.  Each  lot  was  grown 
in  a  different  locality,  and  the  starch  content  of  the  different  lots  varied 
from  13.5  to  26  per  cent.  The  results  were  exceedingly  variable. 
Tubers  with  15  per  cent  of  starch  produced  practically  the  same  crop 
as  tubers  containing  22.2  and  24.4  per  cent. 

The  article  also  contains  a  r6sum6  of  an  experiment  made  by  M.  Hu- 
bert. The  starch  content  of  30,000  tubers  was  determined,  and  from 
these  there  were  selected  for  planting  9,176  tubers  with  a  starch  con- 
tent ranging  from  12  to  20  per  cent  in  the  different  experiments.  The 
following  table  shows  the  result: 

Weight  and  starch  content  of  crop  from  seed  potatoes  of  different  qualities. 


Starch 

content 

[in  tubers 

planted. 

Average 

weight  Uf 

haiHest 

from  each 

hUl. 

Starch 
content 
of  crop. 

Weieht 
of  crop 
per  hec- 
tare. 

Percent. 

Kilot. 

Per  cent- 

KUot. 

20 

1.153 

19 

39.895 

19 

1.030 

21 

34,312 

18 

1.076 

20 

35.505 

17 

1.0()9 

21 

3.'.,  626 

16 

0.904 

17.5 

33,  111 

15 

1.064 

18 

35.436 

14 

1.027 

21 

34,200 

13 

1.048 

18 

34,875 

12 

1.039 

17 

34,492 
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This  experiment  carries  no  proof  of  a  fixed  relation  between  the  starch 
content  of  the  seed  potatoes  and  the  starch  content  and  weight  of  the 
crop.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  tliat  during  1892  meteorolog- 
ical conditions  were  very  unusual.  The  author  purposes  to  continue 
his  experiments. — ^J.  F.  duggar. 

The  determination  of  nitrogen  in  soils,  F.  W.  D  afert  {ReUit  Inst, 
Agron^  8do  PmdOj  Brazil^  1893,  p.  107  j  fig.  1). — For  this  purposea  modifica- 
tion of  the  Ejeldahl  method  is  employed.  The  modification  consists  of  in- 
troducing through  the  stopper  of  the  distillation  flask  a  tube,  the  lower 
end  of  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and  the  outside 
end  connects  with  an  apparatus  supplying  a  current  of  steam  which 
expels  the  ammonia  from  the  alkaline  solution.  The  danger  from  bump- 
ing is  thus  removed,  and  the  time  required  for  distillation  reduced  to 
from  6  to  10  minutes.  When  the  soil  is  rich  in  insoluble  matter,  it  is 
recommended  to  filter  the  solution  obtained  in  the  digestion  flask  be- 
fore distillation. — w.  n.  b. 

Cultivation  of  the  soil  and  nitrification,  P.  P.  Dehi^rain  (Compt, 
rend.,  116  (1893 J,  pp.  1091-1097).— T\ie  determination  of  nitrates  in  the 
drainage  water  furnishes  a  reliable  means  of  judging  the  amount  of 
assimilable  nitrogen  furnished  by  fallow  soils.  The  average  amounts 
found  in  various  soils  manured  and  unmanured  during  1891  were  as 
follows: 

Nitric  nitrogen  in  manured  and  nnmamwed  fallmc  soils. 


1891. 

Nitric  nitre 
one  1 

Manured. 

Kilos. 
52.21 
24.  79 
42.89 
19.44 

gen  formed  in 
ectare. 

Unman  nred. 

Sprinff 

Kilos. 

21  87 

15.21 

Autumn 

31.69 

Winter -- 

15.17 

Total 

139.33 

83.94 

The  total  amount  is  seen  to  be  considerable,  and  is  probably  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  vegetation,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  is  used  by  crops,  since  each  of  them  occupies  the  soil  only  a 
part  of  the  year.  In  the  spring  especially,  nitrification  is  slow  and  the 
supply  of  nitrates  nottibly  insufficient.  For  this  reason  the  use  of 
nitrate  of- soda  is  necessary  and  quite  generally  practiced  at  that  season. 

The  experiments  recorded  in  this  article  were  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  it  is  possible  to  hasten  nitrification  in  the 
spring  and  thus  reduce  the  expense  involved  in  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda. 

In  the  spring  of  1891,  on  examining  the  drainage  water  of  soils  from 
Seine-eMVIame,  which  had  been  placed  in  i)ots  adapted  to  the  collection  of 
the  drainage  water,  the  following  amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen  were  found : 
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Kitrionitrogen  pcrevUe 

No.1. 

H«».t. 

March  34 

6ram». 
564 
664 

S3* 

April? 

4M 

These  figures  are  enormous.  Warington  found  in  tlie  drainage  wator 
at  Botbamsted  10.6  grams  per  cubic  meter;  the  average  at  Grignon 
was  39  grams. 

Soils  from  Marmilhat  and  Palbost  treated  in  tbe  same  way  ga^e 
results  as  follows:  Drainage  water  from  Marmiibat  soil  examined 
July  21  contained  884  grams  of  nitric  nitrogen  per  cubic  meter;  Sep- 
tember 27,  250  grams;  drainage  from  Palbost  soil  examined  July  21, 
440  grams;  September  27,  285  grams. 

It  was  observed  that  the  drainage  water  was  always  richer  at  the 
beginning  of  experiments  than  a  few  months  later. 

These  facts  suggested  that  the  increased  activity  of  nitrification  was 
due  to  the  more  thorough  dissemination  of  the  nitric  ferments  resulting 
from  the  pulverizing  and  stirring  of  the  soils  in  filling  the  pots,  as 
already  pointed  out  by  Schlosing. 

To  verify  this  point  six  pots  which  had  remained  undisturbed  for  two 
years  on  the  experimental  grounds  at  Grignon  were  selected.  In  three 
of  these  the  soil  was  not  disturbed.  The  other  three,  containing  the 
same  soil,  were  carried  ti>  the  station  building,  and  the  soil  which  they 
contained  spread  out  on  a  clean  'pavement  which  had  been  used  for 
mixing  fertilizers.  In  this  condition  the  soil  remained  exposed  to  the 
air  for  six  weeks  f^^om  November  1  to  December  15,  and  was  stirred 
from  time  to  time. 

The  soil  was  then  taken  to  the  laboratory  and  again  fully  exposed  to 
the  air.  Samples  of  the  exposed  and  undisturbed  soils,  taken  at  this 
time,  showed  the  following  amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen: 

Nitric  nitrogen  in  etirred  and  unetirred  eoils. 


Nitrogen,  in  100  grams  of<~ 

Grignon  soiL 

Marmilhat  8oU. 

Palbost  soiL 

Unstirred. 

Stirred. 

Unstirred. 

Stirred. 

Unstirred. 

stirred. 

No.  1 

3 

89 

2 

Mg. 
61 
40 

"-2 

2 

"*     71 

Ho.2 

57 

During  February  these  soils  gave  the  following  average  amounts  of 
nitric  nitrogen  per  cubic  meter  of  drainage:  Unstirred  soil  18.8  grams, 
stirred  soil  1,340  grams. 
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In  similar  experiments  during  the  winter  either  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tares  or  in  a  forcing  house  there  was  a*constant  but  very  slow  increase 
of  nitrates,  the  increase  being  from  2  to  6  mg.  x>er  hundred  grams. 
Samples  of  soil  similar  to  those  which  showed  such  energetic  nitrifica- 
tion in  November  were  examined  in  March*  In  spite  of  repeated  pul- 
verizations nitrification  was  irregular.  The  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen 
in  100  grams  of  soil  was  8  mg.  in  the  Seineet-Mame  and  Seine-et-Oise 
soils,  and  10  to  15  mg.  in  Puy-de-Dome  soil  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
increasing  to  20  to  24  mg.  at  a  temperature  of  30^  0. 

Thus  it  was  observed  that  the  soil  taken  for  experiment  in  Novem- 
ber and  left  in  a  cold  room  nitrified  energetically  after  being  pulverized 
with  care,  while  other  samples  of  the  same  soil  taken  in  January  and 
March  and  maintained  under  favorable  conditions  of  moisture  and  tem- 
I>erature,  generally  gave  medium  quantities  of  nitrate,  and  at  most 
hardly  half  of  that  obtained  from  the  soil  pulverized  in  November.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  activity  of  the  ferment  is  not  the  same  at 
all  seasons.  It  appears  to  be  well  established,  however,  that  pulveriza- 
tion is  a  very  effective  means  of  promoting  nitrification. 

The  practical  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that  autumn  cultivation 
of  the  soil  may  be  prejudicial  on  account  of  its  promoting  the  active 
formation  of  nitrates  which  will  be  largely  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  the 
winter  rains.  On  the  other  hand,  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil  at 
seeding  time  will  tend  to  increase  the  supply  of  nitrates  so  essential 
to  the  growing  plants. 

The  author  believes  that  if  more  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil 
than  that  brought  about  by  ordinary  tillage  is  secured  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  promote  activity  of  nitrification  analogous  to  that  obtained 
in  the  laboratory  and  thus  produce  full  crops  without  being  compelled 
to  use  nitrate  of  soda.  Practical  tests  in  this  line  are  in  progress  and 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  report. — w.  h.  b. 

Trials  with  iron  solphate  for  eradication  of  moss  in  old  mead- 
ows and  lawns,  S.  Bhodin  (KgL  Landtbruks  Akad.  Handlingar  och 
Tidshrifty  30  {1891),  p.  139;  32  (1893),  p.  75).— Favorable  reports  have 
been  received  from  France  in  regard  to  the  application  of  iron  sulphate 
as  a  remedy  against  moss  in  meadows,  while  the  results  reported  from 
Germany  have  mostly  been  unsatisfactory,  the  moss  growing  as  luxu- 
riantly after  the  treatment  as  before.  On  the  Swedish  Agricultural 
College  grounds  ten  plats  of  100  square  meters  each  (1,074.7  square 
feet)  were  set  apart  during  the  seasons  of  1890  and  1891  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  subject.  The  plats  measured  out  were  a  part  of  a  four- 
year-old  meadow  strongly  infested  with  moss.  Five -alternate  plats 
were  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate  in  water  (about  1:2.5), 
the  quantity  of  sulphate  added  ranging  from  250  to  450  kilograms  per 
hectare  (220  to  400  pounds  per  acre).  The  latter  quantity  is  higher 
than  recommended  by  French  writers. 

The  solution  of  sulphate  was  sprinkled  over  the  plats  on  April  21 
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and  November  12, 1890;  immediately  after  the  addition  of  the  solntioD 
both  ^ass  and  moss  turned  black,  but  after  some  rains  the  gra«8 
B^aiu  regained  its  green  color.  The  moss  reappeared  in  the  same 
places  after  both  appli(!ations  and  was  seemingly  as  loxnriaDt  as  before. 
The  sulphate  seemed  to  slightly  reduce  the  average  yield  of  hay 
during  both  years,  but  the  uneven  yields  from  the  plats  make  the 
results  less  important.    The  following  table  gives  the  main  result*: 

Jj^jtlicaiion  of  iron  sulphatt  as  a prerattivc  against  moss  in  mwdows. 


Plat  No. 

Ferrous 

Water 
used  for 
solution. 

Yield  of  hay. 

sulphate. 

KUot. 
4.5 

1890. 

1891. 

1 

2 

lAten. 
11.25 

67.0 
67.0 
64.5 
73.5 
74.0 
74.0 
68.0 
64.5 
61.5 
60.0 

KQo: 
27.0 
9.0 
27.0 
29.0 
13.0 
38.0 
31.0 
27.0 
26.0 
29.0 

3 

4 

4.0 

10.00 

5 

6 

3.5 

8.75 

7 

8 

3.0 

7.50 

9 

10 

2.5 

6.25 

Average    vie 

Id     from 
« 

67.0 
67.8 

24.8 
26.4 

Av 
u 

eniRe    vie 
ntrcaled  f 

Id    from 
laU 

F.  W.  WOLL. 

The  efBciency  of  the  most  important  chemical  preservatives 
for  manure  (Journ.  Landiv.j  41  {1893)j  pp.  1-^6). — ^The  property  of 
gyi)sum  in  effecting  the  fixation  of  ammonia  in  nitrogenous  organic 
materials,  which  are  subject  to  putrefactive  fermentation,  is  suhstan 
tialiy  assisted  and  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  (rf 
ixce  phosphoric  acid  and  monocalcic  phosphate;  that  is,  by  the  water- 
soluble  phosphoric  acid. 

The  presence  of  tricalcic  phosphate  and  of  dicalcic  phosphate,  has  do 
influence  on  the  ability  of  gypsum  to  fix  ammonia.  The  dicalcic  phos- 
phate plays  no  part  as  a  transferrer  of  anunonia. 

Superphosphate-gypsum  loses  some  value  during  its  use  as  an  absorb 
ent,  the  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  being  converted  into  the  reverted 
form.  This  loss  is,  however,  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  ad- 
vantages secured  by  its  use. 

The  development  of  free  nitrogen  can  be  prevented  without  great 
difficulty  by  the  exclusion  of  the  air  as  far  as  possible  and  by  other  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  heating  of  manure.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  some 
gypsums  api)ears  to  retard  the  processes  which  result  in  the  formation 
of  elementary  nitrogen. 

The  Strassfurt  refuse  salts  tend  to  preserve  manure  in  the  follownig 
manner:  Many  fermentations  are  suppressed;  others  are  extended 
over  a  longer  time;  the  ammoniacal  fermentation  is  not  hindered,  bat 
begins  later,  continues  longer,  and  allows  less  ammonia  to  be  formed 
than  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  this  salt. 
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As  shown  by  one  of  the  author's  former  experiments,  ammonia  still 
escapes,  even  when  large  quantities  of  kainit  are  present.  These 
salts  appear  to  assist  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen.  Apart  from  this 
property  of  conserving  very  effectively  the  organic  substance  and  of 
enriching  the  manure  in  potash  and  magnesia,  kainit  is  not  to  be 
recommended  as  a  means  for  conserving  stable  manure,  especially  since 
complaint  is  heard  that  by  its  application  the  hoofs  of  animals  are 
injured  and  that  manure  thus  treated  injuriously  affects  certain  fruits. 
A  mixture  of  carnality  gives  rise  to  the  same  phenomena  as  the  addi- 
tion of  kainit. 

The  addition  of  kainit  to  superphosphate-gypsum  proved  beneficial. 
The  organic  substance  of  the  fermenting  material  was  destroyed  in 
relatively  small  quantity;  ammonia  salts  were  formed  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  loss  of  ammonia  was  avoided.  The  fixati6n  of  free  nitrogen 
did  not  occur.  According  to  this,  if  kainit  or  carnalite  is  used,  it  is 
recommended  always  to  mix  them  with  superphosphate,  since  the  addi- 
tion of  the  latter  seems  to  compensate  for  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
Strassfrirt  salts. 

The  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  decaying  nitrogenous  organic 
material  causes  a  strong  ammoniacal  fermentation  and  a  great  loss  by 
the  volatilization  of  ammonia. — ^J.  F.  duggar. 

Fertilizer  ezperiments  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of 
soda  for  barley  and  oats,  S.  Bhodin  {Kgl.  Landtbruks  Akad.  Handlin- 
gar  och  Tidskrift,  30  (1891),  pp.  142^148;  32  {1893),  pp.  78-82).— The 
experiments  were  made  on  the  experimental  grounds  of  the  Swedish 
agricultural  college,  and  were  intended  to  throw  additional  light  on 
the  question  of  the  relative  value  of  nitrate  and  ammonia-nitrogen  for 
the  cereals.  Numerous  plat  experiments  with  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
and  mangel-wurzels,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany,  have  shown 
that  nitrate- nitrogen  is  considerably  more  effective  for  those  crops  than 
ammonia-nitrogen.  The  results  obtained  in  experiments  with  the 
cereals  are,  however,  conflicting.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  found  that  100 
pounds  of  nitrate-nitrogen  increased  the  yield  of  barley  and  wheat  by 
50  pounds  of  grain  and  100  pounds  of  straw  above  the  yield  secured  by 
the  application  of  the  same  quantity  of  ammonia-nitrogen.  Maercker 
and  P.  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  nitrate  of  soda  have  about  the  same  value  as  fertilizers  for  the 
cereals.  Maercker  experimented  with  barley  and  oats,  and  Wagner 
with  oats,  rye,  and  a  large  number  of  other  crops. 

The  author  chose  barley  and  oats  for  his  experiments.  The  soil  was 
a  heavy  clay,  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  for  which  reason 
these  ingredients  were  not  supplied.  The  land,  which  had  been  in 
grass  for  some  years  past,  had  not  received  any  barnyard  manure  dur- 
ing the  eight  preceding  years.  The  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  were  supplied  at  the  rate  of  27  and  45  kilograms  of  nitrogen 
per  hectare  (24  to  40  pounds  per  acre),  three  plats  receiving  the  smaller 
quantity  and  three  the  larger^  two  plats  during  1S90  and  three  during 
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1891  received  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind.  No  information  concerning 
the  size  of  the  plats  is  given  in  the  accoant  of  the  experiments,  all 
yields  having  been  calculated  per  hectare.  The  following  summaries 
are  deduced  firom  the  data  published,  giving  the  jrield  of  each  plat, 
weight  of  cereals,  and  value  of  fertilizer  applied: 

Experiments  with  harlejf  and  oaU  during  1890  and  1891, 


Yield  per  hectare. 

With  analler  application. 

With  larger  appUcatfon. 

Kitrata 
ofaoda. 

Sniphate 
nia. 

Differ, 
encein 
IkTorof 
solphate 
ofainnio> 
nia. 

Nitrate 
ofeoda. 

Sidphate 
of  ammo- 
nia. 

Differ- 
ence in 
faToref 
solphate 

nia. 

8eM<mofl890: 
BMTley: 

Grain 

2,181.30 
4,500.00 

1,718.75 
4,281.25 

2,1M.66 
2,990.66 

2,150.66 
2,998.33 

EQot. 

2,167.00 
4,860.00 

1,798.76 
4,576.85 

1,812.66 
2,377.66 

2.233.66 
8,183.66 

Eiioe. 

+  85.7 
—120.0 

+  80.0 
+296.0 

-839.0 
-613.0 

+103.0 
+135.33 

EOoB. 

2,285.70 
5,293.90 

1,981.25 
5,01&75 

1,970.66 
2,878.33 

2,360.66 
8,188.83 

Eiloe. 

2,106.80 

4,774.50 

2,106.25 
5,456.25 

1,769.66 
2,400.33 

2,363.66 
3,112.00 

XOm. 

— 178Lf 

Straw 

—519.4 

OaU: 

nmill r -, r.T.       .T 

+125^0 

Straw 

+437.5 

Season  of  1891: 
Barley: 

Grain 

— 901.P 

Straw 

—471.0 

Oats: 

Grain 

+    3.0 

Straw 

176.3S 

The  results  indicate  in  general  that  the  application  of  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  more  favorable  in  case  of  oats  than 
in  case  of  barley,  as  compared  with  similar  application  of  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  weather  was  unfavorable  during  both 
years,  and  caused  an  uneven  growth  on  the  different  plants.  If  we 
take  the  averages  of  the  results  for  both  years  we  find  that  barley  did 
not  respond  as  well  to  the  application  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  to 
that  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  this  held  good  in  ease  of  both  the  smaller 
and  the  larger  quantity  of  fertilizers  applied.  With  oats  the  reverse 
is  true,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  proving  somewhat  more  effective  when 
either  quantity  of  fertilizers  was  applied. 

The  following  statement  has  been  calculated  firom  the  tables  pub- 
lished in  the  article,  and  will  show  the  relative  effectiveness  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  two  forms  for  barley  and  oats,  the  results  firom  both  years' 
experiments  being  considered: 

Increaee  in  yield  of  barley  and  oats  from  sulphate  of  ammonia  ahove  the  yield  from  nitrait 

of  soda. 


24poimdB 

of  nitrogen 

per  acre. 

40poniids 

of  nitrogen 

per  acre. 

Barley: 

Grain 

Peremt. 
-7.1 
-9.8 

+4.7 
-r5.9 

PercmU. 

—  8.9 

Straw 

-11  > 

Oate: 

Grain 

+  S-A 

Straw 

+  ^« 

F,  W.  ^ 
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Experiments  in  the  culture  of  the  horse  bean,  Bbummel  ( Deut 
landxc,  Fresse^  1893^  No.  40,  pp,  437,  438), — lu  experimeuts  contiiuiecl 
through  three  years  and  designed  to  ascertain  the  best  distance  between 
the  rows,  a  distance  of  35  cm.  gave  the  maximum  yield  of  beans.  At  a 
distance  of  60  cm.  the  yield  fell  about  14  per  cent  below  the  maximum; 
when  the  rows  were  alternately  10  cm.  awd  50  cm.  apart  the  yield  was 
3.6  per  cent  less  than  the  maximum;  at  alternate  distances  of  45  and  15 
cm.  the  loss  in  yield  was  2.8  per  cent.  The  greater  ease  of  culture 
where  alternate  rows  are  wide  offsets  this  slightly  decreased  yield. 

The  following  table  gives  the  yields  of  the  weedy  plats  and  those 
kept  free  from  weeds: 

Yield  of  beans  from  weedy  and  clean  plats. 


Yield  per  hectare. 

Relative 
yield  of 
weedy 
plats,  reck- 
oning yield 

of  each 

clean  plat 

at  100. 

Weedy. 

Freefirom 
weeds. 

Experiment  I 

Experiment  II 

Exneriinent  III      

Kilot. 
2,670 
1,870 
2.900 
2,180 

Kilot. 
3,850 
3,900 
3,000 
3,690 
3,730 
2,580 
2. 170 

60.3 

47.4 
80.0 
59.2 
70.0 
77.0 
40.0 

Experiment  IV 

Experiment  V 

2.600 

1,900 

870 

Experiment  VI 

Kxneriment  VII 

While  the  yield  of  beans  was  much  reduced  by  the  presence  of  weeds, 
the  yield  of  coarse  forage  was  not  reduced. 

A  test  of  drill  culture  against  broadcasting  gave  a  somewhat  higher 
yield  with  the  former. 

Where  weeding  was  not  practiced  the  earlier  plantings  were  more  in- 
jured by  weeds  than  later  plantings.  For  fields  that  are  not  to  be  care- 
fully hand-hoed  the  author  recommends  rather  late  planting,  a  large 
quantity  of  seed,  shallow  covering,  and  harrowing  when  the  plants  are 
from  5  to  7  cm.  high.  Soaking  caused  the  seed  to  sprout  three  or  four 
days  earlier. — J.  f.  duggab. 

Effect  of  removing  the  leaves  of  the  sugar  beet,  H.  Bbiem 
(Wochenschr.  Central  Ver,  Bubenzuck.  Ind.,  1893,  No.  2,  p.  16).— The 
author  calls  attention  to  experiments  which  indicate  that  beets  stripped 
of  their  older  leaves  before  harvest  give  a  smaller  yield  than  when  the 
older  leaves  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants.  In  one  experiment 
not  only  was  there  a  loss  in  total  weight,  but  there  was  also  an  average 
loss  of  2.03  per  cent  in  the  sugar  content,  and  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  per  cent  of  ash  as  the  result  of  removing  these  leaves. — 

J.  P.  DXJGGAR. 

The   influence   of  parasitic    fungi   upon  their   host    plants, 

J.  F.  Wakker  (Prings.  Jahrb.  Bot,  2i,  pp.  499-548;  abs.  in  Bot.  Cen- 
tralbl.,  54,  No.  5  and  6,  pp.  184, 185). — With  reference  to  their  influence 
2916—  No.  11 7 
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on  their  host  plants,  the  author  divides  parasitic  fungi  into  four  groups, 
as  follows:  (1)  Kteinophytes,  which  produce  chemical  changes  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  the  cells;  (2)  Hypertrophytes,  causing  a  hyper- 
trophied  condition  of  the  part  of  the  host  attacked;  (3)  Isotrophytes, 
producing  little  or  no  eflfect  on  the  host  plant;  (4)  Atrophy tes,  pro- 
ducing atrophy  of  important  organs,  usually  the  flowers. 

E^ohdsidinm  vacchiiij  8  species  of  UredineWj  Gystopus  canadetuU^ 
Feronospor a  parasitica^  Exoascus  pruni^  E.  alnitorqiius,  UrooystU  vioUtj 
Ustilago  maydis^  and  Plasmodiophora  brassiew  were  examined  upon  many 
hosts.  The  author  conducted  his  experiments  along  the  line  of  the 
second  group,  studying  the  Hypertrophytes. 

The  eftect  produced  by  this  group  on  their  host  plants  is  as  follows: 
The  young  plants  do  not  show  the  affection  as  plainly  as  the  older  ones. 
In  them  the  parasite  prevents  the  formation  of  primary,  or  at  least  sec- 
ondary, tissues.  The  mechanical  tissues,  collenchyma,  and  bastandstone 
cells,  are  interfered  with,  and  the  pith  cells  are  compressed  and  lignified* 
The  secondary  flbrovascular  bundles  generally  remain  imperfect,  while 
the  transverse  walls  are  not  absorbed.  These  bundles  are  widely  scat- 
tered and  more  or  less  tortuous  and  irregular.  In  many  cases  only  a 
microscopical  examination  would  reveal  the  presence  of  the  fungus. 

In  the  hypertroi)liy  of  Plasmodiophora  brassicw  the  flbrovascular 
bundles  are  deficient  in  number  and  the  usually  strongly  developed 
xylem  is  replaced  by  parenchyma  cells.  The  intercellular  spaces  in  the 
hytrophied  organ  are  often  much  greater  or  much  less  than  in  the  nor- 
mal organs. 

Referring  to  the  cell  contents,  the  author  found  that  the  chroniato- 
phores  in  hypertrophy  frequently  have  only  a  partial  development^  and 
there  is  a  similar  deficiency  in  calcium  oxalate  crystals.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  author  found  in  hypertrophy,  as  well  as  in  the  parts  of  plants 
affected  with  isotrophy,  an  enormous  amount  of  starch. 

The  characteristics  of  parts  of  plants  under  the  influence  of  parasitic 
attacks  according  to  the  author  are  the  enlargement  of  cells;  coloring 
of  cell  sap;  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  in  parts  of  the  flowers  usually 
without  chlorophyll;  the  formation  of  clusters  of  crystals;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  accessory  flbrovascular  bundles;  and  the  external  develop- 
ment of  meristem  and  sclerenchyma.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the 
resemblance  between  hypertrophied  and  etiolated  organs. — w.  H.  e. 

The  influence  of  copper  compounds  on  the  grape,  C.Eumm  (Ber. 
deut,  hot  Ges.j  10,  I^o.  2,  pp.  79-93). — The  author  begins  his  paper  by 
giving  a  r^sum^  of  the  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  investigators  on 
the  value  and  effect  of  the  use  of  copper  preparations  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  downy  mildew  of  the  grape  {Peronospora  viticola). 

During  the  season  of  1892  he  investigated  the  subject,  using  Bor- 
deaux mixture  as  the  fungicide.  Frequent  sprayings  were  given  the 
vines  before  the  time  of  blooming  (June  9),  after  which  no  sprayings 
were  given.  September  20  a  warm  i^eriod  set  in,  followed,  October  10, 
by  a  rainy  season. 
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Designating  the  sprayed  vines  as  A  and  the  unsprayed  as  B,  the 
results  of  his  experiments  are  as  follows:  The  leaves  of  A  remained 
darker  green  than  those  of  B,  the  difference  in  color  being  very  marked 
at  the  beginning  of  August.  Tiie  sprayed  vines  were  in  flower  on  June 
17,  while  the  others  were  not.  On  September  12  the  clusters  of  A  were 
becoming  ripe,  while  those  of  B  were  considerably  later. 

On  September  16  three  leaves  were  cut,  one  sprayed  and  one 
unsprayed  from  A  and  one  from  B,  and  their  petioles  placed  in  water. 
Three  days  later  the  sprayed  leaf  was  still  fresh,  the  unsprayed  one 
from  A  was  slightly  wilted,  while  the  leaf  from  B  was  about  half  dried 
up.  October  18  eight  leaves  were  taken,  four  from  A  and  four  from  B, 
and  subjected  to  the  same  conditions.  At  the  end  of  a  week  all  the 
leaves  from  A  were  still  green  and  showed  but  little  change,  while 
those  from  B  were  discolored  and  more  or  less  dried  up. 

A  microscopical  examination  was  made  of  the  leaves  to  see  if  there 
had  been  any  changes  in  them  due  to  the  use  of  the  copper  salts.  In 
every  case  the  sprayed  leaves  were  thicker  than  the  unsprayed  ones. 
The  increase  in  thickness  as  shown  by  128  measurements  was  from 
2.17  to  16.31  /i,  and  this  increase  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
region  of  the  leaf.  The  chlorophyll  was  more  abundant  both  in  the 
palisade  and  spongy  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  and  the  air  spaces  less 
numerous  in  the  sprayed  leaves  than  in  the  unsprayed.  The  author 
thinks  the  conclusion  of  Alessandri,*  that  the  chlorophyll  takes  on  a 
more  intense  color,  due  to  copper  salts,  is  not  warranted,  but  that  the 
darker  color  of  the  leaves  is  due  to  a  grciiter  amount  of  chlorophyll  pres- 
ent in  them.  The  increased  chlorophyll  formation  is  probably  due  to 
the  copper  acting  as  a  chemical  stimulus  wiUumt  any  of  the  salt  being 
taken  up  by  the  leaves.  Of  course  an  increased  chlorophyll  produc- 
tion results  in  a  greater  starch  formation,  which  in  turn  has  a  direct 
effect  ui)on  the  fruit.  The  author  also  found  that  the  transpiration 
was  lower  in  the  sprayed  than  in  the  unsprayed  vines. 

Chemical  tests  were  made  to  determine  whether  the  leaves  had  taken 
up  any  of  the  copper  and  whether  any  of  it  remained  in  a  soluble  con- 
dition on  the  leaves.  All  the  copper  found  was  in  the  form  of  the 
insoluble  hydrate. 

The  author  concludes  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  timely  and  suitable 
spraying  of  grapevines  is  of  the  highest  importance.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  reduces  the  spread  of  the  fungus,  and  on  the  other,  as  shown 
from  his  experiments,  it  is  of  direct  advanttige  to  the  vines.  Under 
similar  conditions  the  sprayed  vines  set  more  fruit  and  on  sound  stocks 
were  at  least  two  weeks  earlier  in  ripening  their  grapes  than  the 
unsprayed.  The  artificial  hastening  of  the  ripening  of  grapes  will 
doubtless  prove  valuable  in  many  locations,  especially  in  southern  Ger- 
many.   Whether  this  artificial  hastening  can  be  continued  without  final 


*  Alessandri,  L'ltalia  agricola,  a  xxi,  Milano,  1889. 
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injury  to  the  plant  or  whether  it  may  not  be  of  permanent  advantage 
remains  to  be  seen.  There  still  remains  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  continued  application  of  copper  sulphate  will  not  leave  so  mudi 
copi)er  in  the  soil  that  through  the  plant  there  would  be  a  serious 
element  of  danger.  The  investigations  of  H^elhoflP*  with  water  cul- 
tures show  that  there  is  such  a  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  through 
the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  soil  the  evil  influence  of  cop- 
per sulphate  and  copper  nitrate  is  diminished  so  long  as  there  remains 
undecomposed  lime  in  the  soil.  When  this  is  exhausted  the  effect  will 
be  the  same  as  in  the  calcium-free  soils.  It  still  remains  to  determine 
a  practical  manner  in  which  the  evil  influence  of  the  copper  may  be 
prevented. — w.  H.  e. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Halle  Station  for  experiments  in 
the  repression  of  nematodes  and  for   plant   protection,  1892, 

M.  HoLLBUNG  (pp.  60). — During  the  season  more  than  five  hundred 
exi)eriments  were  conducted  at  the  station,  the  results  of  which  are 
given.  The  spring  'season  was  very  backward,  the  low  temperature 
extending  through  May.  In  addition  to  the  cool  weather  the  season 
was  very  dry,  there  being  but  about  10  inches  of  rainfall  from  March 
to  October,  inclusive. 

The  experiments  of  1891  (E.  S.  R.^  vol.  in,  p.  820)  on  ridding  the  soil 
of  nematodes,  through  the  cultivation  of  catch  plants  and  crops  of 
potatoes,  were  continued  very  successfully.  A  tabulated  report  of 
experiments  with  9  varieties  of  potatoes,  plantexl  after  catch  plants,  is 
given.  They  were  of  early,  medium,  and  late  sorts  and  were  compared 
with  similar  lots  planted  in  the  usual  ways.  In  every  case  the  yield 
was  less  when  planted  after  catch  plants,  but  was  sufficiently  large  t» 
more  than  pay  for  the  expense  of  both  crops.  The  time  of  planting  the 
first  crop  of  catch  plants  was  about  April  1,  and  the  second  crop  about 
six  weeks  later.  There  was  no  particular  advantage  gained  by  using 
early  varieties  of  potatoes,  as  some  of  the  later  ones  gave  larger  yields. 

The  use  of  alkaline  fertilizers  for  the  beet  nematode  (Heferodera 
schachtii)  and  the  influence  of  the  fertilizei-s  on  the  soil  were  further 
investigated,  as  was  the  freeing  of  the  diffusion  residue  from  nematodes. 
It  was  again  found  that  alkaline  solutions  were  beneficial  in  destroying 
the  nematodes. 

The  author  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rei)ort  to  a  "root  rot" 
of  young  beets.  It  is  usually  attributed  to  attacks  of  a  species  of 
Atomaria^  but  in  a  number  of  specimens  examined  no  Atomaria  was 
found,but  there  was  an  undetermined  fungous  mycelium  present  in  many. 
The  disease  begins  with  the  epidermis  and  almost  always  cuts  nearly 
through  the  root.  Of  a  large  number  of  small  plants  examined,  from 
10  to  50  per  cent  of  those  under  one  half  millimeter  in  diameter  were 


*  HaseUioflf,  Landw.  Jahrb.,  21  (1891),  p.  261, 
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affected  by  this  disease.  That  the  disease  is  well  known  and  widely 
scattered  is  shown  by  replies  of  beet  growers  to  the  author's  inquiries. 
Prom  the  correspondence  he  finds  the  disease  is  worse  during  cold  and 
moist  weather,  and  he  thinks  it  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  phos- 
phoric acid  on  the  soil. 

A  patented  powder,  called  *'The  Beet  Protector,"  was  tested  during 
the  past  season.  It  was  claimed  that  it  would  protect  the  beet  against 
all  its  enemies,  but  was  shown  to  be  of  no  particular  value. 

Tabulated  information  is  given  regarding  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, and  German  and  Belgian  copper  steatite  on  11  varieties  of  potatoes 
for  the  prevention  of  potato  rot  {Phytophtkora  infestans).  The  disease 
was  not  at  all  serious  on  the  untreated  plants,  owing  possibly  to  the 
dry  season.  Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  materials  and  appli- 
cation, the  author  considers  the  copper  steatite,  especially  the  German, 
the  better  fungicide. 

The  report  concludes  with  an  enumeration  of  a  number  of  insect  and 
fungous  enemies  of  the  common  field  crops,  with  "brief  notes  concern- 
ing each. — w.  H.  E. 

An  investigation  of  Swedish  fodder  plants,  A.  G.  Killgben 
and  L.  F.  Nilson  {Kgl,  Landtbruks  Akad.  Handlingar  och  Tidskrifty  32 
(1893),  pp.  68-106. — A  continuation  of  the  investigations  described  in 
vol.  32,  pp.  1-32  of  the  same  journal,  and  reviewed  in  E.  S.  E.,  vol. 
IV,  p.  768.  The  authors  give  complete  chemical  analyses  of  five  phae- 
nogamous  and  four  cryptogamous  plants  from  northern  Sweden,  which 
are  used  more  or  less  extensively  as  fodder  plants.  The  analyses  are 
accompanied  by  a  discussion  of  the  results  and  of  the  economic  value 
of  the  fodders,  their  distribution,  and  adaptability  as  food  for  the 
various  farm  animals,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  fodders  analyzed. 
As  before,  the  analyses  of  fodders  belonging  to  the  same  family  are 
grouped  together. 

Composition  of  Swedish  forage  plant$. 


Species. 


1. 1,Ady'»msiTiilG( AlchemillavtdgariM,!^) 
Air  dry 


Dry. 
ilTov 


2.  Willow  herb  {Epilobiumalpinum^  L.) 

Air  dry 

Dry 

3.  Cow  wlieat  {Melampyrum  praUnse, 

L.): 

Air  dry 

Dry 

4.  False  lettuce  {Muigedium  alpinum, 
L.): 

Air  dry 

Bry 

6.  Ciiickwoed  (SteUaria  graminca,  L.) : 

Air  dry 

Dry 


Average  for  dry  matter  in  1-5  . 


Moisture.'     Asli. 


Per  cent. 
10.46 


9.68 


7.73 


10.34 


8.08 


Per  cent. 

7.46 
8.33 

10.25 
11.35 


7.28 
7.89 


14.50 
16.17 


Crude 
protein. 


Per  cent. 
11.81 
13.19 

13.94 
15.43 


11.13 
12.00 


12.94 
14.43 


10.00 
10.88 


13.20 


Ether 
extract. 


Per  cent. 
8.70 
4.13 

3.26 
3.61 


1.54 
1.67 


3.43 


1.93 
2.10 


2.99 


Crude 
fiber. 


Percent. 
13.42 
14.99 

12.18 
13.49 


22.21 
24.07 


18.09 
20.18 


22.66 
24.65 


19.47 


Nitrogen' 

free 
extract. 


Peresnt. 
53.15 
59.36 

50.69 
56.12 


50.11 
54.31 


41.05 
45.70 


61.87 
56.43 


54.40 
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Compo9ition  of  Swedish  forage  p?«ii<«— Continued, 


Sp«Gie6. 


Moitfure 


a.  'HoneiatSHEquitetum JiuviatiU^Tj.) :      Percent. 


Crude 
protein. 


Air  dry 
Dry 


7.  Eguiseium  poltutre,  L : 
live 


1)TJ 


dry. 


8.46 


Average  for  dry  matter  in  6-7 1 . 


I 
Percent.  >  Percent. 
16.07  I         9.e» 
17.54  1       10.67 


15.72  ! 
17.17  I 


14.50 
15.84 


17.86 


8.  Mary's  graaa  {Cetraria  nivatie,  L.) : 

Air  dry 

Dry 

9.  Belndeermos8(C?{a(i<miara'i^mna, 

L.): 

Air  dry 

Dry 


10.54 


▲vorage  for  dry  matter  in  8-9  . 


0.16 


0.77 
0.86 


0.54 
0.59 


0.72 


18.20 


1.94 
2.17 


1.66 
1.83 


2.00 


Ether 
extract. 


Percent. 
1.44 
1.57 

2.25 
2.46 


erode    >^^tS^ 


Percent.  ■  P^rce^d. 
1&41  46.  tt 

20.09  S0.8 


13.25 
14.48 


45.83 


2.02 


3.19 
3.57 


1.70 
1.87 


2.72 


17.28  ! 


2.37 
2.05  I 


81.lt 
90.75 


86t94 
95.71 


94.56 


Amount  and  digestibility  of  nitrogen  in  Swedish  forage  plants. 


Species. 


1.  Lady*8  mantle  (AlehemiUa  vulgaris,  L.) : 
Air  dry 


Dry. 
7mo^ 


2.  Willow  herb  {EpHobium  alpinum,  L.): 

Air  dry 

Dry 

8.  Cow  wheat  {Jilelampyrum  pratense,,  L.): 

Air  dry 

Dry 

4.  False  lettnce  {Muigedium  alpinum,  L.) : 

Air  dry , 

Drv 

5.  Chicliweed  (Stdlaria  graminea,  L.)  : 

Air  dry 

Dry 


Average  for, dry  matter  in  1-5... 

6.  Uoraetail  (JSquUetum  AuviaMle,  L.) : 

Air  dry '. 

Drjr. 


7.  Equieetum  pahutre,  L. : 
Aire' 


r  dry. 


Dry. 
Average  for  dry  matter  in  6-7  . 


8.  Mary's  grasa  (Cetraria  nivalis,  L.) : 

Air  dry , 

Dry 

9.  Hein^eer  mo»B  (Cladonia  rang\ferina,  L.): 

Air  dry , 

Dry 


Average  for  dry  matter  in  8-9.. 


Nitrogen. 


Total. 


Percent, 
1.89 
2.11 

2.23 
2.47 

1.78 
1.93 

2.07 
2.81 


1.60 
1.74 


Amide. 


Percent. 
0.35 
0.39 

0.46 
0.51 

0.16 
0.17 

0.51 
0.57 


0.26 
0.28 


Digestible. 


Per  cenL 
1.77 
1.96 

2.07 
2.29 

1.05 
1.14 

1.74 
1.94 


1.28 
L39 


1.55 
1.69 


2.82 
2.53 


2.11 


0.31 
9.35 


0.27 
0.29 


0.32 


0.38  I 


1.75 


0.33 
0.36  I 


0.25  I 
0.27  I 


1.28 
1.40 


2.05 
2.24 


0.07  ! 
0.08  I 


0.07  I 
0.08 


L79 


a  17 
0.19 


0.16 
a  17 


0.08 


0.18 


Per  cent 
digestibleL 


93.6 

92.6 


59.0 
84.0 
80.0 

~8Lt 
82.0 
68.3 

"5^4 
54.8 
69.2 


The  plants  given  in  the  above  table  are  all  used  as  fodders  in  parts 
of  Sweden,  and  some  of  them  are  highly  prized  as  sach.  The  small 
quantity  of  protein  in  the  two  lichens  is  remarkable  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  they  form  the  sole  food  for  both  the  tame  and  the  wild 
reindeer  during  part  of  the  year.  The  authors  show  that  the  quantities 
of  reindeer  moss  which  the  animals  would  have  to  eat  daily  in  order  to 
obtain  the  amounts  of  nutrients  called  for  by  German  feeding  stand- 
ards, decidedly  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  animals.    Both  lichens  are 
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gatliered  in  the  fall  and  fed  to  cattle  and  sheep;  the  reindeer  moss  is 
relished  especially  by  cattle,  while  the  Cetraria  is  fed  mostly  to  sheep. 
The  lichens  are  steeped  in  hot  water  before  being  fed,  and  a  little  barley 
or  oatmeal  and  salt  are  sometimes  added. — ^F.  w.  woll. 

The  mustard  oil  content  of  rape  and  of  oil  cakes,  A.  Schuster 
and  Mecke  {Chem.  Ztg,,  1892,  pp,  1954,  1955);  and  Ulbricht  (Landw, 
Vereinssch.  bait,  cent  Ver.,  1893,  pp,  65,  66), — It  is  known  that  the  oil- 
bearing  seeds  of  Crticiferw  contain  substances  which  are  transmitted 
to  the  oil  cake,  and  which,  when  the  latter  is  treated  with  water,  may 
give  rise  to  the  evolution  of  mustard  oil.  Experience  has  shown  that 
this  nmstard  oil  renders  the  oil  cake  not  only  distasteful  to  the  animals, 
but  unwholesome  also.  When  the  quantity  is  sufficient  it  may  even 
cause  death.  Prof.  Einmerling,  of  Kiel,  mentions  a  case  in  which  80 
or  90  cows  on  one  farm  were  affected.  Prof.  Ulbricht,  of  the  Dahme 
Station,  mentions  cases  in  which  the  calves  of  cows  fed  ground  black 
mustard  either  died  soon  after  birth  or  had  serious  attacks  of  diarrhea. 

There  is  also  a  general  belief  that  the  quality  of  milk  and  butter  is 
affected  by  feeding  cake  containing  much  mustard  oil,  especially  if  the 
cake  is  stirred  up  with  water  before  feeding.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
Ulbricht  was  led  to  recommend  in  a  previous  paper  that  rape  cake 
yielding  more  than  0.5  per  cent  of  mustard  oil  be  fed  dry,  and  that  such 
cake  should  not  be  fed  to  animals  pregnant  or  suckling  young. 

In  the  same  paper  Ulbricht  mentionetl  finding  the  following  percent- 
ages of  mustard  oil  in  various  samples:  Indian  rape  0.094  and  0.154; 
winter  rape  0.116;  summer  rape  0.06;  seed  of  winter  rape  0.032;  seed  of 
summer  rape  0.074;  black  mustard  1.026;  rape  cake  0.4,  0.55,  0.69,  and 
1.03  per  cent. 

Calculating  the  proportion  between  the  yield  of  mustard  oil  by  the 
rape  seed  and  by  the  cake,  Schuster  and  Mecke  found  that  the  cake 
yielded  proportionally  much  more  mustard  oil  than  the  original  seed. 
An  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  was  found  in  the  method  of 
analysis. 

They  found  that  in  practice  it  was  customary  to  warm  the  pulverized 
rape  seed  previous  to  the  extraction  of  its  oil,  and  that  this  warming 
nearly  tripled  the  yield  of  mustard  oil  from  the  oil  cake;  in  other  words, 
that  the  warming  of  the  seed  was  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
mustard-oil-yielding  substances  of  the  seed.  They  showed  that  the 
method  heretofore  employed  in  testing  rape  seed,  which  omitted  this 
warming,  yielded  only  a  fraction  of  the  mustard  oil.  They  therefore 
eaine  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pure  rape  seed  contained  substances 
which  by  warming  were  altered  so  as  to  yield  mustard  oil  when  mixed 
with  water;  and  that  in  view  of  this  fact  it  was  incorrect  to  assume 
from  any  existing  studies  that  rape  cake  actually  contained  mustard 
seed.* 


*  A  common  method  of  testing  rape  cake  for  mustard  seed  has  boeu  to  mix  the 
cake  with  water  and  notice  the  odor  of  mustard  oil. 
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The  result  reached  by  Schuster  and  Mecke  was  so  novel  and  surpris- 
ing that  their  experiments  were  repeated  by  TJlbricht.  He  found  the 
following  amounts  of  mustard  oil  when  the  sample  was  not  heated,  and 
when  it  was  hejited  for  thirty  minutes  in  a  closed  flask  at  70<^  C: 

Hostardflfl 
White  mnstard :  (per  cent). 

Powdered  Heed  not  lieated Trace. 

Powdered  seed  heated 0.052 

Winter  rape : 

Seed  not  heated 0.053 

Seed  heated  without  shaking 0. 136 

Seed  heated  and  shaken  six  times 0. 161 

Ground  rape  seed : 

Not  heated 0.123 

Same,  prepared  for  expression  of  the  oil 0.347 

Press  cake  from  the  ahove 0.345 

These  results  corroborate  those  of  Schuster  and  Mecke  in  showing 
that  heating  the  seed  increases  the  yield  of  mustard  oil,  and  in  show- 
ing the  error  of  condemning  rape  cake  yielding  more  than  0.5  per  cent 
of  mustard  oil.  It  is  left  to  further  investigation  to  fix  the  limits  of 
mustard  oil  for  pure  press  cake. 

The  method  used  by  Schuster  and  Mecke  in  determining  mnstard  oil 
was  as  follows:  Fifty  grams  of  material  was  mixed  in  a  liter  flask  with 
300  c.  c.  of  water  and  allowed  to  stand  at  a  temperature  of  abont  20^ 
C,  with  frequent  shaking,  for  five  hours.  The  mustard  oil  was  then 
distilled  oflP  with  the  aid  of  steam,  and  collected  in  alcoholic  ammonium 
chloride.  The  distillate  was  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  and  the 
mustard  oil  then  determined  by  silver  nitrate. 

Ulbricht's  method  differed  somewhat  from  this,  and  was  as  follows; 
Twenty-five  grams  of  ground  material  was  mixed  with  150  c.  c'  of 
water  and  allowed  to  stand  thirty  minutes,  with  frequent,  shaking; 
after  which  the  mustard  oil  was  distilled  oflP  with  the  aid  of  steam,  and 
collected  in  alcoholic  ammonium  chloride.  To  the  distillate  was  added 
25  c.  c.  of  a  potassio-mercuric  iodide  and  4  c.  c.  of  potassium  cyanide, 
and  the  solution  heated  in  a  water  bath.  After  standing  twelve  hours, 
the  precipitated  suli)hide  of  mercury  was  collected  on  a  filter,  dried, 
and  weighed. — ^e.  w.  a. 

Effect  of  salt  on  digestion,  E.  von  Wolff  and  J.  Eisenlohb 
{Landw.  Jahrb.,  22  (1893),  pp.  ^05-^57).— Experiments  by  Stutzer* 
have  shown  that  common  salt  improves  the  solvent  action  of  artificial  di- 
gestive fluids  on  albuminoids.  In  other  words,  a  higher  rate  of  diges- 
tibility was  found  for  the  albuminoids  of  foods  when  salt  was  added  to 
the  digestive  fluids  than  when  it  was  left  out. 

The  object  of  the  present  experiments  was  to  study  this  question  on 
living  animals.  Accordingly,  three  sheep  in  good  condition  were  fed 
in  three  separate  trials,  receiving  hay  alone  in  the  first,  hay  and  brew- 


*  E.  S.  R.,  vol.  II,  p.  526. 
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era'  grains  in  the  second,  and  hay  and  field  beans  in  the  third  trial. 
Each  trial  comprised  three  periods.  In  the  first  no  salt  was  fed,  but  in 
the  second  4  grams  and  in  the  third  8  grams  of  common  salt  was  added 
to  the  fodder  of  each  sheep  daily.  The  experiments  were  conducted 
like  ordinary  digestion  experiments. 

The  results  of  the^e  trials  fail  to  show  that  the  salt  given  had  any 
general  effect  in  increasing  the  digestibility  of  any  food  ingredient.  In 
the  case  of  the  hay  and  brewers'  grains  fed  together,  the  average  coef- 
ficients for  the  protein  and  fat  were  slightly  less  with  salt  than  without 
it,  while  those  for  nitrogen-free  extract  and  cellulose  were  correspond- 
ingly higher.  The  differences  were  in  all  cases  small  and  lacking  in 
uniformity.  "They  might  safely  be  accounted  for  by  the  individuality 
of  the  animals,  as  these  seemed  to  differ  considerably  under  like  treat- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  determining  the  coefficient  for  the  protein  by  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  eaten  and  excreted,  allowance  was  made 
for  the  metabolic  nitrogen  as  found  by  treating  the  firesh  feces  with  acid 
pepsin  solution,  and  the  air-dry  feces  with  both  pepsin  and  pancreas 
solutions.  The  digestibility  of  each  ration  was  also  determined  by 
Stutzer's  method  of  artificial  digestion.  The  average  coefficients  for  the 
protein  as  found  by  the  different  methods  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Pei*centage  of  protein  digested  with  and  without  salt. 


Food. 


Natural  digestion. 

Treatment  of  fecee 

Salt  per 
bead. 

Withont 
troatraent 

with— 

of  fecM. 

Pepsin 

Pepsin. 

and 
pancreas. 

Orams. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

0 

57.8 

72.2 

79.8 

4 

67.4 

73.9 

78.0 

8 

58.3 

74.4 

76.6 

0 

69.6 

80.2 

84.7 

4 

69.5 

81.2 

85.3 

8 

67.5 

80.4 

85.4 

0 

74.2 

83.7 

84.6 

4 

74.5 

82.9 

85.4 

8 

74.3 

82.1 

81.9 

Artificial 
digestion. 


Hay,  alone 

Do 

Do 

Hay  and  brewers'  grains 

Do 

Do 

Hay  and  field  beans 

Do 

Do 


Per 


80.4 
78.3 
78.0 
83.0 
81.3 
82.8 
87.3 
84.6 
85.1 


These  figures  show  no  differences  in  digestibility  due  to  the  salt 
added.  •They  also  show  that  the  results  of  artificial  and  natural  diges- 
tion agree  only  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  metabolic  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  solid  excreta. 

These  experiments  were  continued  with  a  horse  weighing  about  J,100 
X>ounds.  The  trial  lasted  from  December,  1891^  to  June,  1892.  The 
horse  received  rations  of  hay  and  oats,  hay,  oats,  and  wheat  straw, 
and  the  same  with  field  beans.  Each  of  these  three  rations  was  fed 
without  salt  and  with  20  grams  of  salt  per  day,  and  the  hay  and  oats 
ration  was  also  fed  with  40  grams  of  salt.    The  average  results  follow : 
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Coefficients  of  digtsUhiUty  mih  and  without  salt. 


Food. 

— s 

Total  dry 
matter. 

Crude 
protein. 

Crude 
fkt. 

Crude 
fiber. 

,Nltrog«» 
1  free  ex- 
1     tract. 

Hay  andoAU: 

Without  salt 

P^eent. 

68.86 
58.88 

57.48 
67.45 

56.55 
56.75 

Per  cent. 
64.48 
63.56 

66.84 
66.24 

70.94 
69.48 

Percent, 
43.14 
42.16 

49.65 
44.37 

34.63 
35.40 

Percent, 
36.43 
37.45 

25.06 
29.06 

23.86 
27.37 

,  PereenL 

I          7L» 

With  salt                         

71. » 

Hny,  oat«.  and  wheat  straw : 

Without  Kttlt 

7a  S4 

With  salt 

6B.88 

Hay,  oatii,  wheat  straw,  and  IK'Ul  bciuis: 

Without  salt 

70.16 

With  salt 

69.53 

As  in  the  case  of  sheep,  the  results  with  and  without  salt  in  g^eneral 
agree  quite  closely,  and  show  no  marked  effect  of  the  salt.  The  diges- 
tibility of  the  crude  fiber  appears  to  be  somewhat  improved  by  feeding 
salt,  while  that  of  the  other  nutrients  is  diminished  rather  than  in- 
creased by  salt. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  state  that  while  their  results  fail,  on  the 
whole,  to  show  any  positive  favorable  influence  of  salt  on  the  rate  of 
digestibility,  they  do  not  dispute  the  good  effect  which  salt  may  have 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  animal,  and  in  certain  cases  on  diges- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  a  deficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  digestive 
juices. — ^B.  w.  A. 

Effect  of  mnscnlar  work  on  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid, 
F.  Klug  and  V.  Olasavsky  {Arch.  ges.  Physiol,  54  (1893) j  pp.  21-26).—  • 
Preysz*  found  that  in  the  case  of  man  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid 
was  increased  by  muscular  work.  Experiments  by  the  authors  on  a 
dog  fully  corroborated  this  and  ttie  statements  of  others,  that  work 
increased  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid.  During  ten  days  at  rest 
the  animal  excreted  in  the  urine  on  an  average  0.3175  grams  of  phos- 
phoric acid  per  day.  When  put  to  hard  work  (drawing  a  sled)  the 
amount  increased  to  0.57  grams.  On  the  following  day  the  amount 
dropped  to  0,28  grams. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  increase,  the  authors  believe  it  to  be  due,  at 
least  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  lactic  acid  formed  in  the  muscles  dur- 
ing work,  and  in  a  smaller  measure  perhaps  to  the  carbonic  acid  formed. 
In  support  of  this  they  show  that  from  fresh  bones  and  fresh  meat  much 
more  phosphoric  acid  was  dissolved  by  water  containing  lactic  acid  or 
carbonic  acid  than  by  pure  water;  and  that  in  an  experiment  on  a  dog 
the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  was  noticeably  increased 
by  adding  lactic  acid  to  the  food. — ^E.  w.  A. 

Studies  on  the  bacteria  in  hens'  eggs,  and  suggestions  for 
keeping  eggs,  Zobkendobfer  {Arch.  Hyg.,  16  {1893)^  pp.  368-401).— 
A  large  number  of  spoiled  eggs  were  examined  with  reference  to  the 
bacteria  present,  and  experiments  were  made  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
nection between  the  bacteria  and  the  spoiling. 

*  Ungar.  Arch.  Med.,  1,  p.  38. 
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The  kinds  of  bacteria  found  were  very  unmerous,  and  it  is  believed 
that  further  investigations  would  reveal  other  forms  capable  of  chang- 
ing the  egg.  Several  of  the  forms  found  were  grown  in  pure  cultures. 
When  eggs  were  inoculated  with  these  under  fovorable  conditions  they 
spoiled  in  a  short  time.  The  forms  noticed  are  divided  into  two  groups: 
(1)  Those  producing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  which  the  odor  of  the 
rotten  egg  is  largely  due,  and  (2)  those  causing  a  greenish-blue  color. 
The  characteristics  of  some  sixteen  difTerent  forms  were  studied  and 
described. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bacteria  get  into  the  eggs,  the  experi- 
ments made  indicate  that  neither  the  outer  shell  nor  the  membrane 
next  the  shell  are  impervious  to  bacteria.  Fresh  eggs  were  inoculated 
with  different  forms  of  bacteria  by  placing  the  bacteria  on  the  outside 
of  the  shell.  After  a  few  days  colonies  of  these  bacteria  were  found 
growing  on  the  inside  of  the  sheft.  Fresh  eggs  were  also  laid  in  bouil- 
lon cultures,  and  after  a  few  days  the  forms  of  bacteria  contained  in 
the  bouillon  were  recognized  in  the  egg.  In  other  trials  eggs  were 
blown,  the  shells  filled  with  nutritive  gelatin,  and  the  ends  sealed  up 
with  paper.  These  artificial  eggs  were  then  sterilized  in  a  steam  bath, 
after  which  they  were  placed  on  a  mass  of  egg  which  had  become 
putrid.  When,  after  a  few  days,  the  shells  were  removed  without  dis- 
turbing the  gelatin,  a  number  of  colonies  of  bacteria  were  found  on  the 
side  next  to  the  spoiled  egg.  These  colonies  were  separated  from  one 
another,  indicating,  as  in  former  trials,  that  the  bacteria  enter  the  shell 
at  particular  places. 

Some  practical  observations  were  made  bearing  on  the  keeping  of 
eggs.  It  was  found  that  a  moist  atmosphere  was  favorable  to  spoiling, 
probably  because  the  moist  air  was  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  bacteria  on  the  outside  of  the  shell. 

A  low  temperature  was  unfavorable,  but  was  not  proof  against 
spoiling,  since  nearly  all  of  the  bacteria  found  grew  in  a  refrigerator, 
although  slowly. 

The  majority  of  the  bacteria  found  were  killed  by  a  temi>erature  of 
about  50O  C.  (122^  F.).  In  view  of  this  it  is  suggested  that  heating 
eggs  one  or  two  days  at  that  temperature,  and  then  storing  them  in  a 
dry  place  would  probably  be  eft'ectual  in  most  cases,  although  this  does 
not  entirely  preclude  the  action  of  bacteria  which  might  get  on  the  out- 
side of  the  shell. 

The  most  effectual  precaution  suggested  is  that  of  excluding  the 
supply  of  oxygen  which  the  bacteria  require  for  growth.  This  is  often 
done  by  placing  the  eggs  in  lime  water,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results, 
as  it  imparts  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  eggs.  The  author  proposes  to 
effect  this  by  coating  the  shell  with  a  lacquer  of  some  kind  which  closes 
the  pores  of  the  shell  air-tight.  Practical  trials  of  this  method  gave 
very  encouraging  results.  A  large  number  of  eggs  were  inoculated 
with  bacteria  and  then  some  of  the  eggs  were  coated.    Those  not 
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coated  all  spoiled  witbiu  a  week,  but  the  coated  eggs  kept  perfectly 
for  two  mouths,  without  change  iu  color,  flavor,  or  odor.  The  exact 
uature  of  the  coating  is  not  given. — e.  w.  A. 

The  phosphates  of  milk,  Duglaux  (Ann.  Inst  Fasteurj  1893^  pp. 
2-17;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.j  1893^  Repert,  p.  7P).— According  to  the  author, 
phosphates  exist  iu  milk  in  soluble  form  and  in  insoluble  form,  i.  «.,  in 
suspension.  The  insoluble  phosi>hates  consist  of  phosphates  of  iron, 
aluminum,  magnesium,  and  calcium.  The  soluble  portion  appears  to  be 
made  up  of  a  mixture  of  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  tricalcic 
phosphate,  sodium  phosphate,  and  sodium  citrate.  In  fJie  case  of  all 
the  samples  of  milk  examined  the  insoluble  x>ortion  contained  about 
twice  as  much  lime  and  calcium  phosphate  as  the  soluble  x>ortion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  similarity  of  piilk  from  different  regriona 
in  respect  to  its  phosphates:  ^ 

Pkoaphates  and  othei'  aah  conaiiluenU  of  milk  from  various  souroea. 


Total  lime  as  cnlcium  phosphate 

Kxcess  of    PjOs,  mostlj'  cnnihiued  with  AlFe, 

Mg  and  Na 

other  mineral  constituents 


Total  ash  . 


Milk 

from 

CanUl. 


Milk 
from  Nor- 
way. 


Per  cent. 
0.337 


0065 
0.346 


0.748 


Percent 
0.329 


0.062 
0.379 


0.750 


Milk 
from  Nor- 
mandy. 


Percent. 
0.311 


0.051 
0.888 


0.750 


Phos- 
phate 
mUk,I. 


Percent. 
0.336 


0.073 
0.357 


0.706 


phste 
nulk,  11- 


PereenL 
0.3S0 


0.063 
a337 


0.750 


By  ^*  phosphate  milk  "  is  understood  a  milk  in  which  the  phosphates 
are  supposed  to  have  been  increased  by  feeding  phosphate  of  lime  (see 
E.  S.  R.,  vol.  m,  p.  503). 

The  above  analyses  show  that  such  milk,  in  spite  of  the  claims  for  it 
which  bring  it  a  much  higher  price,  contains  no  more  phosphates  than 
other  milk.  The  close  agreement  of  the  mineral  constituents  in  the 
various  samples  of  milk  is  also  of  interest  in  connection  with  milk 
inspection.  It  indicates  that  the  addition  of  either  soluble  or  insoluble 
phosphates  could  be  detected  from  the  change  it  would  cause  in  the 
relation  of  soluble  and  suspended  phosphates. — ^b.  w.  a. 

The  action  of  heat  on  milk,  H.  D.  Richmond  and  L.  K.  Boselet 
{Analyst,  June,  1893,  pp.  141, 142). — ^These  studies  were  on  the  effect  of 
heat  on  the  specific  rotary  power  of  milk  sugar.  In  a  previous  paper 
by  one  of  the  authors  [Analyst,  December,  1892,  p.  226)  it  was  stated  that 
the  specific  rotation  of  milk  sugar  was  reduced  by  heating.  The  object  of 
these  studies  was  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  constant  factor  for  a  unit 
of  time.  Samples  of  milk  were  heated  in  closed  vessels  for  from  one 
and  one  half  to  three  hours  at  lOQo  O.  The  results  show  that  "  even  in 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  the  change  may  be  detected  by  a  delicate 
polariscope,"  and  that  ^'  samples  heated  for  the  same  time  may  show 
enormous  variation.''  No  change  was  produced  in  the  rotation  by 
adding  ammonia  to  the  solutions  or  by  allowing  them  to  stand  for 
some  hours.  The  reducing  power  of  Fehling's  solution  remained  prac- 
tically constant  in  the  heated  and  unheated  milk. — ^e.  w.  A. 
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The  making  of  cheese  (Ontario  College  SUi.  Bui.  No,  88j  Apr.  17 j 
1693jpp.  8). — This  bulletin  contains  directions  for  making  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  fall  cheese,  and  was  prepared  by  committees  of  the  Special 
Dairy  School  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. — ^B.  w.  A. 

Fifth  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  German  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations  (Landw.  Vers.  Statj  42^  pp.  97-178). — 
Tlie  fifth  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  German  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  was  held  in  Berlin,  December  11  and  12,  1893. 
Besides  the  representatives  of  German  experiment  stations,  the  German 
agricultural  bureau,  fertilizer  manufacturers,  and  German  potash  works, 
there  were  present  as  guests  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  California;  Prof. 
W.  O.  Atwater,  of  Connecticut;  Prof.  Adolf  Mayer,  of  Wageningen, 
Holland;  Dr.  E,  Meissl,  of  Vienna,  and  others. 

The  meetings  were  presided  over  by  Prof.  Nobbe  in  place  of  Prof. 
Gustav  Kiihn,  deceased.  In  his  opening  address  the  acting  president 
referred  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Association  during  the  past  year 
in  the  death  of  Prof.  Gustav  Kiihn  and  Dr.  Schrodt. 

Prof.  H.  Schultze,  director  of  the  experiment  station  at  Brunswick, 
was  chosen  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Associa- 
tion regarding  methods  of  investigations: 

Determination  of  phosphoric  add. — The  results  of  comparisons  by 
thirty  stations  of  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  found  by  the 
molybdate  and  citrate  methods  are  reported.  In  a  solution  containing 
155.4  mg.  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  citrate  method  gave  from  0.4  mg.  less 
to  4.1  mg.  more  phosphoric  acid  than  the  molybdate  method.  The 
agreement  between  the  two  methods  was  not  as  close  as  on  previous 
occasions.  The  agreement  of  the  results  obtained  by  different  analysts 
by  the  citrate  method  was  more  satisfactory  than  by  the  molybdate 
method.  It  is  believed  that  the  chief  source  of  error  in  the  molybdate 
method  lay  in  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid  with  magnesia  mixture 
in  a  solution  containing  about  2.5  per  cent  of  ammonia.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  in  future  studies  of  methods  this  apparent  error  be  cor- 
rected. In  such  a  solution  the  phosphoric  acid  is  either  not  completely 
precipitated  or  the  precipitate  difters  somewhat  from  the  normal  am- 
monium magnesium  phosphate,  since,  according  to  I^eubauer,  free  phos- 
phoric acid  may  be  volatilized  during  incineration,  giving  a  too  low 
result.  The  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  from  strongly  ammoniacal 
solutions  is  under  some  conditions  noticeably  low.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  precipitate  from  a  very  weakly  ammoniacal  or  a 
neutral  solution. 

The  reporter  suggested  that  the  comparisons  be  continued  with  the 
changes  mentioned. 

The  discussion  brought  out  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  method  of  precipitating  from  neutral  or  ammoniacal 
solutions.  Dr.  Loges  had  found  that  the  precipitation  from  neutral  solu- 
tions often  gavewrong  results,  especially  when  the  ammonia  was  added 
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before  the  precipitate  had  completely  separated  out  of  the  neutaral  solu- 
tion. Magnesia  was  thrown  down  under  such  conditions,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate showed  a  reaction  for  ortho-phosphate.  Others  also  believed 
that  neutralization  was  entirely  useless. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Association  was  that  a  phosphoric  acid 
solution  of  known  strength  be  sent  out  to  all  the  members  for  testing 
by  the  following  methods:  (1)  Precipitation  with  magnesia  mixture, 
according  to  the  new  Fresenius  molybdate  method,  i.  «.,  neutralizing 
and  then  adding  7  c.  c.  of  10  per  cent  ammonia;  (2)  precipitation  with 
a  magnesia  mixture  containing  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  ammonia 
and  ammonium  chloride  (Halle  modification);  (3) precipitation  from  a 
solution  not  neutralized,  made  by  dissolving  the  yellow  molybdic  pre- 
cipitate in  as  small  a  quantity  of  ammonia  as  possible  (Wagner 
method). 

Examination  of  Thomas  slag. — ^At  the  Halle  meeting  of  the  Association 
it  was  recommended  to  retain  sulphuric  acid  as  the  solvent  in  making 
up  solutions  for  analysis,  but  that  comparisons  be  made  of  this  with 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  by  digesting  for  two  hours  in  a  boiling 
water  bath.  These  comparisons  were  made,  but  the  result  was  not 
favorable  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  method.  Hydrochloric  acid  was 
declared  to  be  unreliable  and  it  was  decided  to  adopt  sulphuric  acid 
exclusively  for  the  solution  of  Thomas  slag  phosphate. 

Attention  was  called  by  H.  Schultze  to  the  disadvantage  which  may 
result  from  grinding  and  screening  the  sample,  and  the  proposition 
was  made  that  in  the  preparation  of  Thomas  slag  for  analysis  the  ma- 
terial should  not  be  screened  except  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so  in  order  to  get  an  average  sample.  Further,  that  the  iK)rtion  of 
the  sample  retained  for  the  control  analysis  be  preserved  in  tight- 
stoppered  bottles  in  a  cool  place  for  three  months.  The  suggestions 
were  adopted. 

Direct  determination  of  nitrogen  in  Chili  saltpeter, — The  reporter 
recommended  for  this  purpose  Gustav  Kiihn's  zinc-iron  method.  The 
indirect  method,  determining  the  nitrogen  by  difference,  was  reiwrted 
to  be  unreliable.    The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

A  paper  was  presented  by  A.  Devai'da,  describing  Ms  method  for 
the  determination  of  nitric  nitrogen  (B.  S.  E.,  vol.  IV,  p.  676).  The 
method  gave  very  close  results  on  chemically  pure  nitrate  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  soda. 

Methods  of  potash  determination, — The  committee  on  fertilizer  analy- 
sis presented  some  recommendations  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  an 
official  method  for  potash  determination.  They  considered  it  essential 
that  the  platinic  chloride  used  be  pure,  and  especially  so  in  regard  to 
iridium  oxide,  platinous  chloride,  sulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid.  Pure 
jwtassium  chloride  should  be  used  for  testing  platinic  chloride.  The 
method  recommended  was  to  dissolve  20  grams  of  substance  in 
1  liter,  using  100  c.  c.  for  analysis.  To  this  add  10  c.  c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  barium  chloride  until  the  sulphuric  acid  is  all  precipi- 
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tatcd,  wheu  the  solatiou  is  made  to  2  liters  aud  filtered.  A.  slight 
excess  of  barium  chloride  need  not  be  removed,  but  every  trace  of  sul- 
phuric acid  should  be  precipitated.  Definite  quantities  of  platinic  chlo- 
ride are  recommended  in  case  of  different  potash  salts.  After  the 
platinic  chloride  is  added,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  mois- 
tened with  a  few  drops  of  water,  cooled,  and  DC  per  cent  alcohol  added. 
The  potassio-platinic  chloride  precipitate  is  collected  in  a  Gooch  cru- 
cible, dried  at  120^  C,  and  weighed.  In  the  presence  of  salts  cofttain- 
ing  magnesium  chloride,  the  sample  is  to  be  mixed  with  freshly  ignited 
caustic  lime. 

The  committee  recommended  that  further  investigations  be  made  on 
the  factors  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  potassium  sulphate  and  potas- 
sium oxide  itom  the  potassio-platinic  chloride  precipitate,  and  as  to 
whether  in  the  determination  of  potassium  sulphate  in  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash and  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  a  correction  should  be 
made.  It  was  decided  to  investigate  the  method  for  another  year  before 
adopting  it  as  ofiicial. 

Dr.  Meissl  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  using  pure  platinic  chlo- 
ride, as  a  prime  factor  in  potash  determination,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing absolutely  pure  platinic  chloride.  Besides  impurities  of  iridium 
oxide,  platinous  chloiide,  and  traces  of  nitric  acid,  it  often  contained 
sulphuric  acid  and  silver  chloride.  Further  than  this,  it  often  hap- 
pened that  the  residue  from  the  evaporation  of  platinic  chloride  was  not 
entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  He  regarde<l  the  weighing  of  the  reduced 
platinum  as  somewhat  safer  than  weighing  the  potassio-platinic  chlo- 
ride precipitate.  The  practice  at  his  station  was  to  reduce  the  platinum 
in  a  wide  test  tube  in  a  current  of  illuminating  gas,  heat  the  platinum 
with  a  little  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  incinerate,  and  weigh. 

Prof.  Hilgard  remarked  that  while  the  weighing  of  the  double  salt  in 
a  Gooch  crucible  gave  satisfactory  results  in  skilled  hands,  he  pre- 
ferred weighing  the  reduced  platinum.  This  he  did  in  a  small  platinum 
crucible,  the  inside  of  which  was  coated  about  halfway  up  the  side 
with  a  layer  of  platinum  sponge.  The  platinum  sponge  aided  the 
decomposition  of  the  double  salt,  so  that  the  latter  took  place  rapidly 
and  quietly  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  results  by  this  method  were  always  slightly  lower  than  those 
obtained  by  weighing  the  double  salt. 

Fertilizer  control. — Prof.  H.  Schultze  reported  on  this  subject.  A 
form  for  a  contract  between  fertilizer  manufacturers  or  dealers  and 
experiment  stations  was  presented.  In  this,  the  control  station  agrees 
on  its  part  to  publish  annually  in  a  journal  to  be  agreed  upon  a  list  of 
the  firms  placing  themselves  under  its  control;  to  analyze  samples  of 
the  fertilizers  manuftictured  by  these  firms  free  of  cost  to  the  senders 
when  samples  are  properly  taken ;  to  analyze  the  fertilizer  samples  within 
twelve  days  after  their  receipt,  or  in  case  this  is  impossible  to  notify  the 
firm  and  the  sender  of  the  sample  5  to  send  copies  of  the  results  to  both 
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the  sender  of  the  sample  aud  the  firm  maim^turiDg  it;  and  to  maketiie 
analyses  according  to  the  ofiBcial  methods.  The  firm  on  its  part  agrees 
to  sell  all  goods  under  gauranty  of  composition,  and  to  guarantee  also 
the  general  condition  of  the  goods  and  their  freedom  from  injurioos 
materials ;  to  make  compensation  for  any  lot  of  goods  found  to  be  below 
the  guaranty;  and  to  pay  the  experiment  station  for  the  analyses  made 
according  to  a  fixed  tariff.  The  form  as  presented  was  adopted  after 
some  discussion. 

Feeding  stuffs  control. — ^Regulations  governing  the  sale  and  the  con- 
trol of  feeding  stuffs,  very  similar  to  those  given  in  E.  8.  R.,  vol.  m, 
p.  753,  were  adopted. 

Prof.  Emmerling  stated  that  in  some  sections  more  than  half  of  the 
bran  sold  was  adulterated.  Prof.  Meissl  stated  that  at  the  Vienna 
Station  certain  feeding  stuffs  containing  spores  of  plant  blights  had 
been  fed  to  pigs.  No  injury  was  observed  to  the  health  of  the  animals, 
but  the  spores  excreted  were  found  to  be  uninjured  and  to  germinate 
readily,  thus  favoring  a  distribution  of  the  disease.  He  had  seldom 
found  bran  adulterated,  but  had  often  found  considerable  quantities  of 
spores  of  rusts,  blights,  etc.  Ulbricht  stated  that  at  the  experiment 
station  in  Dahme  every  sample  of  bran  was  examined  as  to  its  cont^it 
of  weed  seeds.  The  seeds  thus  separated  were  tested  as  to  their  vital- 
ity. He  had  also  noticed  large  amounts  of  spores  in  bran.  Prof. 
Adolf  Mayer  stated  that  the  Holland  stations  were  fitted  out  with 
appliances  for  determining  whetlier  and  to  what  extent  a  feeding:  stuff 
was  adulterated,  and  to  recognize  the  materials  used  in  such  adultera- 
tion. 

Soil  analysis. — A  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  Julius  Kiihn  on  the  subject 
of  soil  analysis  was  read,  in  which  some  changes  in  the  methods  adopted 
in  1890  wei-e  suggested  (E.  S.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  524).  Prof.  Hilgard  spoke 
at  considemble  length  on  chemical  and  mechanical  soil  analysis. 

Seed  testing  and  seed  control. — Recommendations  as  to  the  amount  of 
subsamples  to  be  taken,  tests  for  trueness  to  name,  origin,  purity,  vol- 
ume weight,  germination  test,  and  the  duration  of  the  germination  test, 
passed  the  second  reading. 

Miscellaneotis  business. — A  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Association's  making  an  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  reported 
unfavorably,  for  the  reasons  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  at  that  date 
space  could  be  obtained,  that  sufficient  funds  could  not  be  raised,  and 
that  the  time  was  too  short  for  the  preparation  of  a  creditable  exhibit-. 

The  request  of  the  German  Agricultural  Society  that  the  Association 
cooperate  with  it  in  its  experiments  on  the  preservation  of  barnyard 
manure,  which  are  to  be  continued  for  four  years,  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Vogel,  chemist  to  the  Society. 

Prof.  Atwater  si)oke  upon  the  desirability  of  closer  relationship  be- 
tween the  experiment  stations  of  different  countries,  and  suggested  the 
formation  of  an  international  commission. — £.  w.  JL 
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sons of  Thomas  slag  with  mineral  or  raw  phosphates,  G.  Smets  and  0.  ScnREi- 
BER.— ^6«.  in  FUhling's  landw.  Ztg.,  1893,  Heft  11,  pp.  364-372;  Heft  12,  pp.  380-387. 

Chile  saltpeter  for  sugar  beets  {Zur  Anwendung  des  Chilisalpeters  fUr  die  Zucker- 
fUben),  M.  Maercker. — Magd.  Ztg.;  abs.  in  Landw.  Ann.  meckl.  pat.  Ver.,  1893,  No. 
18,  pp.  139,  140. 

Report  of  the  fertilizer  control  at  the  Mockem  Experiment  Station  in  1892 
{Bericht  Uber  die  Th&tigkeit  der  DUnger-Kontrolle  an  der  Konigl.  Sachs,  landw.  Versuchs- 
staiion  Mockem  im  Jahre  1892),  O.  BOttcher. — Sachs,  landw.  Zeitsch.,  1893,  No.  25,  pp. 
279-282. 

Examination  of  the  barley  crop  of  1892  of  different  sections  {LHe  Gersten  des 
Jahrganges  1892),  Strassmann  and  M.  Levy.— (Tfceni.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  27,  p.  469. 

Polygonum  sakhalinense  as  a  new  forage  plant  {Sur  le  Polygonum  sakhalinense, 
envisagi  an  point  de  vue  de  V alimentation  du  bitail),  Doumet-Adanson. — Compt,  rend. 
116  {1893),  No.  24,  pp.  1408-1410. 

Experiments  with  varieties  of  grain  and  peas  grown  in  different  provinces 
(  Fergleiohen  Anbauversuche  mit  Geireide-und  ErbseMorten  verschiedener  Provinzen),  D. 
Sakellario.— Owicrr.-itn^ar.  Zeitsch,  Zuckerind,  u.  Landw.,  1893,  pp.  194-212. 

Production  of  tubers  inside  of  the  potato,  A.  B.  Bendle.— Jour.  Bot.,  31,  p.  193. 

The  propagation  of  the  sugar  beet  without  seed  {Die  Vermehrung  der  Zuckerriibe 
ohne  Samen),  H.  Briem. — Oesterr.  landw.  Wochenbl.,  1893,  No.  20,  pp.  155, 156. 

Analysis  of  tobacco  and  its  products  {Analyse  des  Tabakes  und  seiner  Fabrikate), 
V.  \KDTt6j>i.— Zeitsch.  analyt.  Chem.,  32,  Heft  3,  pp.  277-295. 

The  Lebanon  cedar  {Die  Lebanon- Cedar,  Cedrus  Libani,  Barr,). — Deut.  landw. 
Presse,  1893,  No.  46,  p.  502. 

The  distribution  of  plant  diseases  by  means  of  seeds  {Die  Verschleppun§  von 
Pjlanzenkrankheiten  duroh  S&merein),  F.  'SooCK.—2^tsch.  landw.  Ver.  Hessen,  1893, 
No.  20,  pp.  161,  162. 

Studies  of  a  disease  affecting  apricot  trees  at  present  prevailing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mentz  {Studien  uber  eine  gegenwartig  in  Mombaoh  bei  Mainz  herrschende  Krankheit 
der  Aprikosenbdume  und  Uber  die  Erscheinungen  der  BlatiranddUrre),  R.  Aderhold. — 
Landw.  Jahrb.,  22  {1895),  Heft  3,  pp.  435-457. 

The  control  of  potato  rot  by  means  of  copper  sulphate  {Die  Bekdmpfung  der 
Kartoffelkrankheit  dnrch  die  Verwendung  von  Eupfervitriol),  A.  Leydecker. — Oesterr, 
landw.  Wochenbl.,  1893.  No.  21,  pp  163, 164. 
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Palm  weevil  of  British  Honduras.— /Tfio  Mi9e,  Bui,  Ko.  74  and  7o,  pp.  X7-60. 

British  hawkweeds,  E.  F.  and  W.  R.  Lintok.— t/oMr».  Boi,,  SI,  p,  195. 

Bffeot  of  mildew  on  the  composition  of  bread  ( Ven^clie  Hhtr  den  Ewnjliug  iet 
ScMmm^M  auf  die  ZuBammeMetxung  des  Erodes),  T.  Ductrich. — Ber,  11.  VerBomm.  hay- 
riaeher  Vertreter  angew.  Ckem.,  1S95,  p.  9S;  abs.  in  Zeiieeh.  analgt  Ckem,,  SS,  Hefl  3,  p. 

set. 

Dried  sugar-beet  dilfusion  residue  as  food  for  fatxm  animals  (  Ueher  Tr^dsim- 
idkniUel  und  dcren  VerfUtierung),  KEXM^B.—Molk.  Ztg.,  189S,  Xo.  17,  pp.  tBS,  SS4. 

On  the  digestibility  of  milk  and  bread  {Beitrtlge  ewr  KenniniM  der  VerdamliekkeU 
der  Milch  und  dee  Broiee),  A.  Maonus-Boy.— ^rdi.  de  Fhyeiol.,  6S  (189S),  p.  544;  ok. 
in  ChewL  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  38,  Bepert.,  p.  136. 

The  results  of  feeding  a  ration  deficient  in  albuminoids  {Die  Folgen  einer  ant- 
reiohenden  aher  eiweieaarmen  Nahrung),  I.  MvjiK.— Arch.  path.  AnaL,  ISS,  pp.  91-157; 
db$.  in  Chem.  Centralbl,  1893,  I,  No.  B5,  pp.  107t,  1073. 

Observations  on  the  effect  of  feeding  calves  and  pigs  on  the  cooked  milk  d 
oows  suffering  from  mouth  and  foot  diseases  {Btohachtungen  toelc^  Mm  VetfjA- 
tern  an^gekochter  Milch  von  maul-  und  klauenaeuchekranken  Eiihen  an  K&lber  nmd 
Sehweine  gemacht  eind),  Georgesohn. — KUnigeherger  land- u.  foretw.  Ztg.,  1S9S,  No.  S, 
pp.  B6,  t7. 

Feeding  dairy  cows  ( Ueber  Futterung  der  Kuhe),  A.  Schmid. — Molk.  Ztg,,  1893,  No. 
18y  pp.  237,  £38;  No.  19,  pp.  £54,  £55. 

Bffect  of  various  feeding  stuffs  on  the  qualities  of  milk  {Der  Eimfluee  der  rerockie- 
deruirtigen  Futtermitiel  auf  die  Beschaffenheit  der  Milch ).-^Sch¥mM.  Milch  Ztg,  9  {189S), 
No.  4;  Molk.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  16,  pp.  197, 198. 

Adulteration  of  oleomargarine  ^^th  sunfiower-seed  oil  (  VerfdUokung  von  Mar- 
garin  mit  Sonneblumendl),  A.  Jolles  and  E.  Wild.— C^^m.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  49,  p.  879. 

Oils  from  apricot,  cherry,  plum,  and  peach  stones,  and  their  possible  use  as 
adulterants  of  olive  oil,  C.  MiCKO.^Zeitech.  deterr.  Apoth.  Ver.,  31,  p.  175;  ahe.  in 
Analyet,  June,  1893,  p.  149. 

A  new  method  for  detecting  cotton-seed  oil  in  lard  and  olive  oil,  and  the  i^ 
proximate  estimation  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  lard  ( Ueber  eine  neue  Metkode  eum  Naek- 
weie  von  Baumwolhamendl  in  Schweyiefett  und  Olivenlfl  und  iiber  die  anndkemde  Sdtdtg- 
ung  dee  Qehaliea  an  Baumtcollsamendl  im  Schweinefett),  F.  Gauttbr. — Zeitech,  anakft 
Chetn.,  32,  Heft  3,  pp.  309-312. 

Detection  of  extracted  tea,  W.A.Ticiiomirow.— C*«m.  Nem$,  67,  {1893),  No. 
1744,  p.  196, 

The  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  the  skin  {DieKohlene&wreund 
Waeserausscheidung  der  Haul),  Schierbeck.— JrcA.  Anat.  u.  Pkyeiol.,  1893,  p.  116;  obi. 
in  Chem.  Centralbl,  1893,  I,  No.  25,  p.  1073,  and  in  Oentralbl.  med.  WieaenBoh.,  1893,  p, 
305. 

Effect  of  light  on  animals  {Ein flues  dee  Lichtes  auf  den  ihierisohen  Organiemui), 
H.  Weiske.— Oe«<«rr.  landw.  Wochenbl,  1893,  No.  £0,p.  156. 

The  effect  of  variations  in  the  humidity  of  the  air  in  warm  "weather  on  the 
animal  body  {Schwahkungen  der  Luftjeuchtigkeit  bei  hohen  Temperaturen  in  ihrem  Ein- 
flues  auf  den  thierischen  Organismus),  Rubner. — Arch,  Hyg.,  16,  Heft  2,  pp.  101-104. 

Effect  of  exercising  the  lacteal  glands  on  productiveness  {Efnftues  der  Uebung 
der  Milchdrilse  auf  die  Milchergiebigkeit),  V.  Uhrmak.— Jfolfc.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  16,  pp. 
£09,  £10. 

Importance  of  fat  in  nutrition  {Bede&tung  dee  Fettee  in  der  Nahrung),  A.  FiCK.— 
Sitzungsber.  physikaUmed.  Gee.  zu  Wiirzburg,  189£,  p.  HI;  ahe,  in  Chem.  CentrakL 
1893,  I,  No.  IS,  pp.  016,  617. 

The  importance  of  albuminoid  food  in  human  nutrition  {Die  Bedeutmng  dee 
FiweissesfUr  dieErnShrung  des  Menschen),  F.  Hirschfeld. — Berliner  kUn.  Wbdien$(k., 
SO,  pp.  324-329;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1893, 1,  No.  17,  pp.  790,  791. 

In  what  manner  is  albuminoid  metabolism  in  the  animal  cell  influenced  by 
albuminoid  nutrition?  {In  welcher  Weiee  beeinflusst  die  Eiweieenahrung  den  EiweiU' 
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•iofftcechBel  der  ihierischen  Zellef),  B.  JjchOndouff. —JrcA.  ges,  Physiol,,  64  (189S), 
Heft  7,  8,  and  9,  pp,  4S0-48S, 

Some  laws  of  albuminoid  metabolism  ( Ueher  einige  Geaetze  des  Ehcemsioff' 
wechsel8)f  E.  FflVjgkk.— Arch.  ges.  Physiol.,  54  (ISO.J),  Heft  7,  8,  and  9,  pp.  8SS-419. 

The  effect  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  diastatic  and  peptonizing  ferments  in  the 
animal  body,  V.  P.  Scuierbkck. — Skandinav.  Arch.  Physiol.,  S,  p.  843;  ahs.  in  Chem. 
Ceniralbl.,  1898,  I,  No.  16,  p.  745,  and  in  Centralbl.  Physiol.,  6,  pp.  74^-744. 

The  •  behavior  of  pentoses  in  the  animal  body  ( Verhalten  der  Pentosen  im 
Tierkorper),  E.  Salkowski.— -Cert<m/6/.  med.  Wissensch.,  1898,  pp.  198,  194;  aha.  in 
Chem.  Centrahl.,  1898,  I,  No.  16,  p.  746. 

Behavior  of  pentoses  in  the  human  body  (  Verhalten  der  Pentaglykosen  im  mensch' 
lichen  Organismua),  W.  Ebstein. —JrcA.  path.  Anat.,  132,  pp.  868,  869;  aba.  in  Chem. 
Centralbl,  1898,  I,  No.  25,  p.  1078. 

Effect  on  the  metabolism  of  the  dog  of  feeding  once  daily  or  the  same 
amount  of  food  in  several  portions  (Ber  Einjluaa  tdglich  einmaligej'  oder  fraktionier- 
ier  Nahrungsaufnahnie  aufden  Stoffwechael  dea  Hundes),  C.  Adrain. — Zeiiach.  phyaiol. 
Chem.,  17,  pp.  61&-688;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1893,  I,  No.  17,  pp.  798,  794. 

The  growth  of  tuberculosis  germs  upon  vegetable  media  ( Uebei-  daa  Waohathum 
von  Tuberkelbacillen  aufpflamlichen  Ndhrboden),  Sander.— J  re/*.  Hyg.,  16,  Heft  8,  pp. 
288^11. 

Experiments  in  inoculating  ten  steers  with  tuberculin  {Ein  veuer  Tmpfverauch 
mit  Tuberkulin).'-Landw.  Wochenbl.  Schlea.  Holat.,  1893,  No.  28,  pp.  219-S21. 

The  fat  content  of  the  milk  of  Mecklenburg  herds  (Der  Feitgehdlt  der  Milch 
mecklenburgiacher  Herden),  P.  Vieth.— iftZc/*  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  17,  pp.  274,  275. 

Nuclein  content;  of  human  milk  and  cow's  milk  {Der  Nucle'ingehalt  der  Frauen- 
und  Suhmilch),  Szo^TAQH.—  Ungar.  Arch.  Med.,  1892,  p.  19S;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centralbl., 
1898,  I,  No.  22,  p.  985. 

Identification  and  determination  of  lactose  in  various  kinds  of  milk,  G.  Deni- 
Gfes. — Joum.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  27,  air.  6,  pp.  418-417;  aba.  in  Chtm.  Centralbl.,  1898, 1, 
No.  26,  pp.  1092, 1093. 

On  the  reaction  of  milk — V  Union  pharm.;  aba.  in  Milch  Ztg.,  1898,  No.  16,  p.  257. 

On  the  relation  between  the  specific  gravity  and  the  fat  content  of  milk  sol- 
ids in  its  bearing  on  Fleischmann's  formula  ( Veber  die  durcli  die  Giltigkeit  der 
Fleiachmann^aohen  Formel  bedingte  Bezichung  zwiachen  dem  apezifiachen  Oemeht  und  dem 
prozetiOachen  Fettgehalt  der  Trockenaubatanz  der  Milch),  J.  Nisius. — Milch  Ztg.,  1898, 
No.  17,  pp.  272-274. 

The  chemical  differences  between  cows'  milk  and  human  milk  and  the  means 
for  making  them  alike  {Die  chemiachen  Unterachiede  zwiachen  Kuh-  und  Frauenmiloh 
und  die  Mittel  zu  ihrer  Ausgleichung),  Soxhlkt. — MUnohener  med.  Woohenaoh.,  1898,  No, 
4;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1893,  I,  No.  15,  pp.  703,  704. 

Studies  on  the  milk  of  inoculated  animals  ( Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniaa  der  Milch  immw' 
niaierter  Tiere),  Brieobr  and  Ehrlich. —Zeitach.  Hyg.,  13,  pp.  336-846;  aba.  in  Chem. 
Centralbl.,  1893,  I,  No.  13,  p.  620. 

The  relation  of  phosphates  and  casein  to  lactic  fermentation  ( Ueber  die  Bezie- 
hungen  der  Phosphate  und  dea  Caseins  zur  Milchaaiiregdhrung),  II.  Timpe. — Chem.  Ztg., 
1893,  No.  43,  pp.  757,  758. 

Bacteriology  in  its  relations  to  dairying  {Die  Bakteriologie  in  ihrer  Beziehung  zur 
Milchwirtschaft),  P.  BcauPP as. —Centralbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  IS,  pp.  527-531.     . 

Qualities  of  milk  sterilized  by  Sozhlet's  method  {Die  Besohajfenheit  aterilisierter 
Milch  nach  Soxhlet),  FAVLY.—Molk.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  22,  pp.  295,  296. 

The  artificial  souring  of  cream  with  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  {Die  kiinatliohe 
Sduerung  dea  Rahmea  miltelat  Reinculturen  von  Milchsauirbakterien),  F.  Lafar. — Oeatcrr. 
landw.  Wochenbl.,  1893,  No.  16,  pp.  128, 124;  and  No.  19,  pp.  147, 148. 

How  can  milk  be  kept  from  souiing,  and  what  is  the  best  temperature  for 
separating  the  cream?  ( Wodurch  kann  man  die  Milch  Idngerfrisch  erhalten,  und  welche 
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Tempcmtur  ist    bei  der   Ceniri/ugirung    der   Milch    als  die    gUnstigsU    anznMekent)^ 
}iiTTCHKH,—Braunschicg.  landw.  Zig.,  189Sj  No,  17 ,  p.  70. 

On  the  presenratioii  of  milk  in  Norwray  with  boracic  acid  ( Veber  Konserriemnf 
der  Milch  in  Norwegen  mittelst  Bors&ure),  H.  Wkigmann  and  J.  Sebelikn.— J^Wk 
Ztg.y  lS9Sy  No.  16,  p.  ^64. 

Sponge  and  sand  filters  fbr  removing  dirt  and  bacteria  from  milk  {Die  Wirhtf 
von  Schtcamm  und  Eiesflltem  auf  die  Beinigung  der  Milch  von  SchmuUteilen  und  Bah- 
ierien),  Schuppau.— J6«.  in  Molk.  Ztg,,  1S93,  No.  18,  pp.  S41,  24S. 

Danger  from  consuming  the  milk  of  sick  cows  ( Welche  Gefahren  erttHichsen  fir 
den  Menschen  aua  dem  Genusa  der  Milch  kranker  Tieref),  F.  Baum. — Arch.  HlseenM^.  «. 
prak.  TierhHlkunde,  18,  Heft  3  and  4;  aha.  in  Deut.  landw.  Prease,  1893,  No.  S8,  p.  S96; 
No.  S9,  pp.  308, 309;  No.  32, p.  344;  No.  33,  pp.  352,  S^S;  and  No.  366,  p.  34. 

The  sampling  of  milk  (Die  Eninahme  ton  Milchproben),  J.  Siedel. — Jllg.  Molk. 
Ztg.,  1893,  No.  15,  pp.  3,  4;  No.  26,  pp.  3,  4. 

Determination  of  fat  in  milk  by  the  Weiss  method  (Zur  Beatimmung  dee  Feiige- 
haltes  der  Milch  nach  Jfeiaa),  Lang. — Phai-m,  ftg.,  38,  p.  S19;  aba.  in  Chem.  CtntralhU, 
1893,  I,  No.  21,  p.  960. 

A  new  method  for  determining  the  fatty  matter  of  milk,  L.  Liebeemakn  aod 
8.  Sz^.KKLY.— CAem.  Ne%x:a,  67  (1893),  No.  1751,  pp.  £80,  £81. 

The  Lister-Babcock  milk  tester,  with  some  suggestions  for  extending  its  ns^ 
G.  }^MBnY.— Analyst,  May,  1893,  pp.  118-125. 

The  Leffinann-Beam  method  for  the  estimation  of  fat  in  milk,  part  H,  H.  D. 
Richmond.— JnaZyai,  May,  1893,  pp.  130-1^4. 

The  action  of  heat  on  milk,  H.  D.  Richmond  and  L.  K.  Boselet. — Analyat,  June, 
1893,  pp.  141,  142. 

The  calculation  of  the  efBciency  of  milk  separators  {Ueber  die  Berechnung  der 
Wirhmg  von  Milchcentrifugen  aua  deren  Abmeaaungen),  Gieselbr. — Landw.  Jahrb., 
£2,  Heft  4, pp.  569-580;  and  Milch  Ztg.,  1S9S,  No.  19,  pp.  303, 304. 

What  are  the  requirements  necessary  to  the  production  of  first  quality  bat- 
ter in  cooperative  creameries?  (  Welche Bedingungen Bind  eu  erfullen  umin  Genoasen^ 
Bchafia-Molkereien  feinate  Butter  herzuatellenf),  Du  BoL—Molk.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  19,  pp* 
£53,  £54. 

On  the  water  content  of  butter  {Aufklarnngeniiberden  Waaaergehalt  in  der  Butter) 
Aba.  in  Milch  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  16,  pp.  256,  257. 

Edam  Cheese  {Edamer  Kaae),  B.  Rost.— 3/o7Jt.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  £3,  pp.  309,  310. 

Analysis  of  a  cheese  made  from  separator  skim  milk,  L.  Carcano. — Staz.  aper. 
agr.  Ital.,  £4,  pp.  6-8;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1893,  I,  No.  19,  p.  895. 

The  effect  of  exclusion  of  air  on  the  ripening  of  Emmenthaler  cheese  ( Ueber  de^ 
Einfluaa  dea  Luftabachluaaea  auf  die  Beifung  dea  Emmenthaler  Kdaea),  E.  VoN  Freudkk- 
REiCH  and  F.  Schaller.— 5c/iiceizr.  Wochenach.  Pharm.,  31,  pp.  78-81;  aba.  in  Ckm. 
Centralbl.,  1893,  I,  No.  15,  p.  706. 

Bzperiments  on  the  formation  of  fat  during  the  ripening  of  cheese  (  Ferauehe 
Uber  die  Fettbildung  bei  der  Beifung  dea  Kdaea),  H.  Jacobsthal.  —  Jrc*.  gea.  Physiol.,  54 
(1893),  Heft  7,  8,  and  9,  pp.  484-500. 

The  cause  of  abnormal  ripening  of  cheese  ( Ueber  die  Uraachen  und  die  Erreger  ief 
abnormalen  Beifungavorgange  beim  Kaac),  L.  Adametz. — Mildh,  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  14,  pP' 
£19,  220;  No.  15,  pp.  2S5-S40;  and  No.  22,  pp.  354-357. 

Novelties  in  the  manufacture  of  rice  starch  (Neuerungen  in  der  Fabrikation  roR 
Bdaatdrke),  H.  Schreib.— CAem.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  44,  pp.  777-780. 

The  purification  of  beet  juice  ( Ueher  die  Beinigungder  Bubens&fte). — Woehenachr* 
CentraUVer.  BUbenzuck.  Ind.,  1892,  No.  11,  p.  158, 159. 

The  application  of  electricity  in  purifying  juice  (Die  Amcendung  der  ElectricitSt 
bei  der  Saftreinigung),  A.  Stift. —  Wochenachr.  Centrat-Ver.  BUbenzuck.-Ind.,  1893,  No. 
l,p.£. 

The  effect  of  lime  and  alkalies  on  inverted  sugar  ( Ueber  die  Einwirkung  von  Kalh 
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vud  Alkalien  anf  InverUucJce}'),  L.  Jesser. — Oesterr.  uugar,  Zeiisch,  ZucJcorind.  «. 
Landw.,  1893 j  Heft  2,  pp,  2S9-^25S. 

The  storage  of  crude  Bug^ar  ( Ueber  das  Verhalien  dea  Rohzuckens  leim  Lagei'n)^  F. 
Stbohxter. — Oesterr,  ungar,  Zeitsch,  Zuckerind.  u.  Landw,y  1895,  Heft  2,  p.  212-233. 

Rapid  method  for  estimating  the  extract  in  Tvine  {Zur  raschen  Exiracthestimmung 
in  IFJeiji),  Medicos. — Ber,  11.  Veraamm.  hayrischer  Vertreter  angew.  Chem.,  1893,  p.  80; 
a6».  in  Zeitsch.  analyt.  Citem.,  32,  Heft  S,  p.  362. 

The  jadgment  of  wine  from  its  chemical  analysis  (Die  Beurtlteilnng  der  Weine 
nuf  Grund  der  diemischen  Untersuchung),  J.  Nessler. — Chem.  Ztg.,  1893,  No.  33,  p.  577. 

Studies  on  the  structure  of  wool  fiber  (  Ueher  Strukiurverhaltnieee  von  WoUhoHret^ 
wdi  AnknUpfung  an  die  KohUckmidVache  Eroi'terung  der  Brealatier  Proheackur  mid  die- 
Utziere  »elbat),  W.  voN  Nathusil'S.— Xaw(?M?.  Jahrb.,  22  (1893),  Heft  4,  pp.  469-502. 

History  of  the  horseshoe  (Die  Hufeiaenfande  in  Deuiachland,  nainentUch  in  SUd- 
haifem,  und  die  Geachichte  dea  Sufeiaena),  R.  Braungaut. — Landw.  Jahrb.,  22  (1893), 
Heft,  5,  pp.  325-434. 

Agpcicultural  machinery  for  the  culture  of  roots  (Altea  und  neuea  Uber  landinrth- 
ackaftliche  Maachinen,  mit  beaondei^er  Beriickaichtigung  der  JiUbenculturgerathe),  H.  Rrr- 
TKR. — Oesterr.  ungar.  Zeitach.  Zuckerind.  u.  Landw.,  1893,  Heft  2,  pp.  171-193. 

Annnal  report  for  1892  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Regenwalde 
(Jahresbericht  Uber  di^  Thdtigkeit  der  agrikultur-chemiachen  Verauchaatation  der  Pom- 
merchen  okonomiachen  Geaellachaftzii  Regenwalde  im  Jahre  1893),  P.  Babssler. —  Woch' 
enack.  pomm.  okon.  Gea.,  1893,  No.  12,  pp.  149^153. 
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Alabama  CoLLBas  and  Station.— The  college  and  station  hare  met  with  %  serere 
loss  in  the  death  of  N.  T.  Lnpton,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  general  and  agrical- 
tiiral  chemistry  in  the  college,  chemist  of  the  station,  and  State  7;hemist,  which 
occnrred  June  11,  at  Auhnm,  Alabama. 

Idaho  Station. — The  station  council  and  sta£f  have  been  organized  as  follows : 
Franklin  B.  Gault,  president  of  the  University  of  Wyoming^  chairman ;  Charles  P. 
Fox,  M.  S.,  director,  agriculturist,  and  horticulturist;  John  £.  Ostrander,  A.  H., 
C.  E.,  irrigation  engineer;  Charles  W.  McCurdy,  D.  Sc,  chemist;  L.  F.  Hender- 
son, Ph.  B.,  botanist;  John  M.  Aldrich,  M.  S.,  entomologist;  and  John  £.  Bone- 
bright,  B.  S.,  meteorologist. 

Indiana  College  and  Station. — S.  G.  Wright  has  been  appointed  assistant 
botanist  of  the  station,  vice  Miss  K.  E.  Golden,  who  becomes  assistant  in  biology  in 
Purdue  University.  A.  W.  Bitting,  professor  of  veterinary  science  in  the  Florida 
Agricultural  College,  has  been  elected  professor  of  veterinary  science  in  Purdue 
University  and  veterinarian  of  the  Indiana  Station,  vice  W.  L.  Williams.  George  R. 
Ives  has  been  appointed  assistant  agriculturist  of  the  station. 

A  greenhouse  for  pot  experiments  is  in  course  of  erection  at  the  station.  It  is  a 
substantial  glass  structure  40  by  20  feet,  and  will  be  provided  with  about  150  feet 
of  track  for  the  trucks  carrying  plants  growing  in  pots. 

Louisiana  Sugar  School. — The  third  session  of  the  Sagar  School  connected  with 
the  station  at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.,  will  begin  October  1, 
1893,  and  close  July  1, 1894.  **  The  second  session  has  been  well  attended  by  stu- 
dents from  Spain,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Cuba,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Louisiana* 
The  object  of  the  school  is  to  produce  experts  in  the  sugar  industry,  and  to  this  end 
a  regular  course  has  been  arranged,  covering  thorough  instruction  in  the  growing  of 
cane,  beets,  and  sorghum;  designing,  construction,  and  operation  of  sugar  houses; 
and  the  practical  manufacture  of  sugar  and  the  chemistry  of  its  products.  For 
those  prepared  for  entering  upon  this  course  two  years  will  be  necessary  for  its  com- 
pletion. This  course  leads  to  graduation.  There  is  also  an  irregular  course  designed 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  sugar-makers,  engineers,  and  planters  who  have  not  the 
time  for  the  regular  course,  but  wish  to  add  to  their  practical  accomplishments  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  their  work  is  do^e.  This  course  may  be 
taken  at  any  time,  and  will  consist  of  such  studies  from  the  regular  course  as  the 
student  may  elect." 

**  During  the  harvest,  lasting  usually  three  months,  the  sugar  house  will  be  run 
by  the  students  and  the  professors  in  the  experimental  manufacture  of  sugar.  At 
other  times  it  will  be  used  by  the  professor  of  mechanics  and  the  inistruotors  in 
sugar-making  for  familiarizing  the  students  with  the  use  of  the  machinery  and  with 
the  art  of  sugar-making.  After  the  crop  season  is  over  the  low-grade  sugars  are 
melted  and  used  by  the  students  for  instruction  in  sugar-making  and  centrifngaling. 
Each  student  takes  his  turn  at  firing  the  boilers,  weighing  the  coal  and  water  con- 
sumed, melting  sugar,  boiling  it  to  grain  in  the  vacuum  pan,  and  centrifngaling  the 
masse  cuite.  At  the  end  of  this  round  he  fills  up  properly  and  returns  through  his 
instructor  to  the  director  of  the  school  carefully  prepared  tables  of  the  results  at 
every  point  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  of  every  point  arising  in  the  mechan- 
ical execution  of  the  work,  from  flriug  with  the  coal  to  the  weight  of  the  condens- 
ing water  evaporated  and  the  final  consumption  of  coal  per  pouud  of  sugar  made." 

The  faculty  consists  of  William  C.  Stubbs,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  director;  Thomas  P. 
Hutchinson,  assistant  director;  J.  T.  Crawley,  A.  M.,  chemist;  J.  L.  Beeson, 
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Ph.  D.,  chemist;  R.T.Burwell,  M.  E.,  mechanical  engineer;  E.  E.  Olding,  sugar- 
jnaker;  and  A.  Lehman,  B.  S.  A.,  chemist. 

-  Maryland  Station. — C.  V.  Riley,  of  Uie  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
hc^n  appointed  entomologist  of  the  station. 

In  a  test  of  40  varieties  of  wheat  just  completed  the  average  yield  was  ovor  30 
bushels  per  acre.  Seven  or  8  varieties  yielded  over  40  bushels,  and  2  varieties — the 
Wisconsin  Triumph  and  Fultz — over  45  bushels.  It  was  thought  that  the  large 
yield  was  principally  due  to  a  top  dressing  of  stable  manure  applied  with  a  manure- 
spreader  in  January. 

New  York  Corxkll  Station. — Fred  W.  Card  has  been  elected  associate  professor 
of  horticulture  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

North  Dakota  Station. — J.  B.  Power  has  been  elected  director,  vice  H.  E.  Stock- 
bridge,  Ph.  D. 

Pknnsylvania  Station.— The  last  legislature  passed  an  act  appropriating  $3,000 
a  year  for  two  years  to  the  station  "  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments  and 
investigations  in  the  culture,  curing,  and  preparation  of  tobacco.  Those  experi- 
ments, which  have  already  been  initiated  at  two  points  in  Lancaster  County,  are  to 
be  under  the  management  of  the  Tobacco  Growers'  Society  of  Lancaster  County,  and 
snch  other  responsible  associations  as  may  care  to  engage  in  such  work,  but  subject 
to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  station.  Tlie  actual  work  of  experimentation  is 
to  be  carried  on  by  the  respective  associations,  but  the  analyses  and  investigations 
connected  therewith  are  to  be  made  by  the  station  and  the  results  of  the  experiments 
published  in  its  annual  report.  It  is  further  provided  that  no  part  of  the  appro- 
priation shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  that  experiments  shall  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  act  in  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  five,  separate  localities.. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  publication  of  results  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  one 
copy  of  each  of  which  is  to  be  sent  to  every  newspaper  in  the  State." 

Tkxas  Station. — J.  H.  Connell,  M.  S.,  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Mississippi 
College,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  station,  vice  G.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A. 

Wyoming  College  and  Station. — The  following  appointments  have  been  made  by 
the  board  of  trustees:  E.  L  Antrim,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  English ;  W.  C.  Knight,  A.  M., 
professor  of  mining  and  fnetallurgy,  and  geologist  of  the  station;  I.  M.  Morse,  Ph.  B., 
assistant  professor  of  French  and  German ;  J. D.Conley,  Ph.D.,  physicistof  thestation. 

Ontario. — The  following  statistics  of  agriculture  in  Ontario  are  taken  from  a 
recent  circular  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Industries:  Population  2,114,321;  number  of 
acres  of  cleared  land  11,988,426;  horses  688,814;  cattle  2,029,140;  sheep  1,850,473; 
pigs  996,974;  poultry  7,078,973;  value  of  farm  lands,  buildings,  implements,  and 
live  stock,  $979,977,244. 

The  at'ta,  producCf  and  value  of  field  crops  in  Ontario  in  1892. 


Field  crops. 


Fall  wheat 

Spiingwlieat 

Barley 

Oata 

5i« 1 

Peaa 

Corn  (in  the  ear)  — 
Com  (tons  for  silo) . 

Buckwheat 

Beans  

Potatoes 

Mangel* wnrzels  . . . . 

CarrotM 

Turnips 


Hay  and  clover 


Acreage. 


1892. 


060,522 

051, 302 

499,  225 

1,8C],469 

73,073 
774, 732 
181,463 

91,403 
125, 104 

33.249 
145. 703 

22,026 

9,941 

129,627 

2,515,367 


Eleven 
years. 


908,636 
571,525 
721,062 
1,  681, 229 
100,  857 
678, 578 

I    202, 877^ 

74,309 
26.841 

154, 563 
19, 772 
10, 379 

107, 187 

2, 310,  938 


Products 
in  1892. 


BxuheU. 
20, 492, 497 

8. 290, 395 
12,274,318 
64.758,053 

1. 132, 504 

14, 494.  430 

11,229,498 

948,907 

2, 521, 214 

535.  931 

12, 289, 817 

10.350,474 

3,  827, 361 

63. 541. 641 

Torut. 

4, 384, 838 


Total 8,080,200     7,568,753    110,562,493 


Yield  per  acre. 


1892. 


Bu»h. 

21.2 

12.7 

24.6 

34.8 

15.5 

18.7 

61.9 

10.38 

20.2 

16.1 

84.3 

470.0 

385.0 

490.0 

Tons. 

1.74 


Eleven 
jears. 


JBusheU. 
20.1 
15.4 
25.9 
35.1 
16.2 
20.6 


20.4 

17.7 

118.0 

440.0 

*-  354.0 

418.0 

Tans. 

1.39 


Value  of 

crop  of 

1892. 


$14,488,195 
5. 620, 888 
5, 069, 293 
19, 945, 480 

631,9.17 
8, 551, 714 
2,953,358 
1, 897, 814 
1,063,052 

529,500 
6, 194, 068 

828,038 

478.420 
6, 354, 164 

35, 956, 672 


Market  price. 


1892. 


Cents. 
70.7 
67.8 
41.3 
30.8 
55.8 
59.0 
26.3 


42.2 
98.8 
50.4 


r8.20 


Eleven 
years. 


Cents. 
88.0 
87.7 
63.7 
36.5 
59.7 
61.4 
31.6 


41.6 
114.4 
45.3 


$10.08 
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'*Th©  average  wages  paid  to  laborers  per  year  were  $156  with  board,  and  $253 
withont  board ;  for  the  working  season  $16.52  was  the  average  piT  month  with  board 
and  $25.92  without  board;  doineHtic  servants  averaged  $6(21  per  month. 

"  The  average  temperature  for  the  six  growing  months  (April-September)  in  1992 
was  58.61^,  being  nearly  1*^  above  the  average  season  of  eleven  years.  The  total 
sunshine  for  the  same  mouths  waa  1,346.9  hoars,  or  «ight  hours  below  the  avenge. 
The  rainfall  amounted  to  20.16  inches  as  compared  with  15.45  inches,  the  average 
season's  rainfall  for  the  eleven  years.'' 

Intkrnationai.  Exhibition  of  FRriT  Culturk.— The  Society  of  Fruit  CnUnr© 
of  Russia  announces  an  international  exhibition  of  fruit  culture,  to  be  held  nnder 
its  auspices  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  autumn  of  1894.  Its  object  is  stated  to  be  to 
show  '^the  present  condition  in  Russia  and  other  countries  of  the  cultivation  of 
iVuits  and  vegetables,  viticulture,  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants,  horiicalture, 
and  the  manufacture  of  their  products.'* 

A  congress  of  poroologists  will  be  convened  simnltaneonsly  with  the  exhibition, 
and  all  persons  interested  in  horticulture  and  pomology,  whether  in  Russia  or  in 
other  countries,  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  exhibition.  The  classification  for 
the  exhibition  is  as  follows:  (1)  Fresh  fruits;  (2)  fresh  vegetables;  (3)  dried  frnit 
and  vegetables,  preserved  or  treated  by  other  processes;  (4)  wine,  cidei,  perry,  and 
other  fruit  beverages;  (5)  hox>s  and  medicinal  herbs;  (6)  seeds;  (7)  fruit  trees  and 
bushes^,  (8)  horticultural  implements  and  appliances,  and  technicality  of  produc- 
tion ;  (9)  literary,  scientific,  and  educational  accessories,  collections,  plans,  etc. 

Persons  desirous  of  further  information  are  referred  to  the  office  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  Fruit  Culture,  1894,  Imperial  Agricultural  Museum  Fontanka, 
10  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Foreign  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair.— A  committee  of  ten  members  of  the 
Hungarian  National  Agricultural  Society  of  Buda-Pesth  is  to  visit  this  country  to 
attend  the  World's  Colambiau  Exposition  and  study  our  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  as  well  as  our  agriculture  in  general.  For  this  purpose  they 
have  planned  quite  extensive  journeys  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Prof.  Dr.  Alexander  Herzfeld,  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute  at  Berlin  and  director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  German  sugar- 
beet  industry,  will  visit  this  country  under  a  commission  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  to  study  our  agriculture,  and  especially  experimental  work  in 
sugar-beet  and  sorghum  culture  and  sugar-making  from  these  crops.  He  will  be 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Bartz,  director  of  a  large  industrial  establishment  at  Brunswick. 

Dr.  Max  Soring,  author  of  an  important  work  on  American  agriculture  entitled 
Die  Landmrth$chaftUche  Konkmrem  Xordamerikas  in  Oegenwart  und  Zukunsl  (Leip- 
zig, 1887,  pp.  759),  is  among  the  visitors  to  the  Fair. 
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MAY,  1893. 


Division  of  Botany: 

Balletin  No.  13,  part  n,  June  1,  1893. — Grassos  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  Including 
Alaska  and  the  Adjacent  Islands. 
Division  of  Entomology: 

Insect  Life,  vol.  v,  No.  4,  April,  1893. 

Bulletin  No.  29,  October  31,  1892. — Report  on  the  BoUworm  of  Cotton. 
Division  of  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy: 

North  American  Fauna,  No.  7,  December,  1892. — The  Death  Valley  Expedition ;  a 
Biological  Survey  of  Parts  of  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  part  ii. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Experiment  Station  Record,  vol.  iv,  No.  7,  February,  1893. 
DrvisioN  OF  Statistics: 

Report  No.  104  (new  series).  May,  1893. — Condition  of  winter  grain ;  Mowing 
lands  and  pastures;  Progress  of  cotton-planting;  Spring  plowing;  Changes 
in  crop  areas;  Temperature  and  rainfall;  Notes  from  reports  of  State  agents; 
the  cotton  crop  of  India  for  the  year  1892-93;  European  crop  report  for  May, 
1893 ;  Freight  rates  of  transportation  companies. 
Report  No.  7  (miscellaneous  series),  February,  1893. — ^An  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Wyoming. 
Wkathbr  Bureau: 

Monthly  Weather  Review,  March,  1893. 


LISTOF  STATION  PCBUCATIONS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

May,: 


Agbioultural  Experiment  Station  op  the  University  of  California: 

Bulletin  No.  101,  Mj^y,  1893. — Fnrther  Examination  of  California  Prunes,  Apri- 
cots, Plnms,  and  Nectarines. 
Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  22,  January,  1^3. — Preliminary  Report  on  the  Duty  of  Water. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Annual  Report,  1892. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  op  Florida: 

Bulletin  No.  18. — Grasses,  Forage  Plants,  Tomato  Blight. 

Bulletin  No.  19, 1892.— Tobacco. 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  45,  April,  1893.— -Field  Experiments  with  Fertilizers. 
Maine  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  4  (second  series). — ^Testing  Cream  and  Milk,  Fat  Test  and  Lactome- 
ter. 

Anniial  Report,  1892,  part  iii. 
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MASSAcnrsETTs  Statk  Agricultural  Expkriment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  46,  March,  1893. — Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massac hUvSETts  Agricultural  College: 

Meteorological  Bulletin  No.  52,  April,  1893. 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  50  (new  series),  January,  1893. — SumRiary  of  Results  of  Experiments 
made  in  the  Manufacture  of  Cheese  During  the  Season  of  1892. 

Bulletin  No.  51  (new  series),  March,  1893. — Some  Celery  Diseases. 

Bulletin  No.  52  (new  series),  March,  1893. — Analyses  of  Commercial  Fertilijsers. 

Bulletin  No.  53  (new  series),  April,  1893. — Feeding  Experiments  wHh  Capons. 
North  Caroijna  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  89,  March,  1893.— Cooperative  Field  Tests  During  1891  and  1892. 

Bulletin  No.  90,  April,  1893.— Practical  Stock  Feeding. 

Bulletin  No.  90<f,   April,  1893. — Meteorological  Summary  for  North  Carolini, 
March,  1893;  Has  the  Moon  any  Influence  on  the  Weather  t 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  9,  March,  1893.— Conditions  Affecting  the  Value  of  Wheat  for  Seed; 
Prevention  of  Potato  Scab. 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  47,  December,  1892  (Annual  Report,  1892). 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  5,  January,  1893. — Some  Soil  Analyses. 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  32,  December,  1892.— Forestry. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Utah: 

Bulletin  No.  20,  March,  1893.— Horticultural  Department. 

Bulletin  No.  21,  March,  1893.— Feeding  Ruminants  on  Grain  Alone;  Night  Versus 
Day  Irrigation. 
Vermont  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  32,  March,  1893.— Oat  Smut. 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  24,  January,  1893. — Injurious  Insects  and  Diseases  of  Plants,  with 
Remedial  Measures. 

Bulletin  No.  2.5,  February,  1893.— Dorset  Horn  Sheep. 
West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Bulletin  No.  29,  January,  1893. — Experiments  on  Potatoes  at  the  Station ;  Ex- 
periments on  Corn  at  the  Outstations. 
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Owing  to  unavoidable  irregularities  in  the  publication  of  station  bul- 
letins and  reports,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  make  the 
abstracts  in  any  one  volume  of  the  Record  cover  the  publications 
issued  by  the  stations  during  any  definite  i>eriod.  The  fourth  volume 
of  the  Record  contains,  however,  abstracts  of  most  of  the  station  pub- 
lications received  by  this  Office  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 
This  concluding  number  of  the  volume  consists  of  an  author  and  sub- 
ject index,  and  a  table  of  contents  which  includes  a  list  of  publications 
abstracted  and  a  classified  subject  list  of  abstracts.  In  the  subject 
list  the  classification  adopted  for  the  card  index  of  station  literature 
'  issued  by  this  Office  has  been  followed  as  far  as  fejisible.  In  most 
cases  the  titles  under  each  head  have  been  grouped  so  as  to  bring 
related  subjects  together  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  main  divi- 
sions in  the  card  index.  The  principal  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the 
case  of  articles  on  field  crops,  which  in  many  cases  are  of  so  general 
and  comprehensive  a  nature  as  to  render  such  a  classification  impracti- 
cable. In  this  group,  therefore,  the  titles  are,  as  far  as  possible,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  according  to  the  crops  experimented  on. 

The  index  of  subjects  has  been  made  with  great  care  and  complete- 
ness, in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  useful,  not  only  as  an  index  to  the 
Record,  but  also  as  a  guide  to  the  contents  of  the  publications 
abstracted.  The  individual  entries  have  been  made  as  brief  as  is  con- 
sistent with  clearness,  and  cross  references  have  been  occasionally 
employed.  When  practicable,  each  entry  gives  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution responsible  for  the  work  indexed.  This  has  been  found  usefal 
to  facilitate  the  examination  of  the  work  of  individual  stations  in  any 
line  or  the  finding  of  the  investigations  pursued  in  particular  regions. 

The  references  to  a  large  number  of  foreign  articles,  which  appear 
in  the  index,  will  enable  the  student  having  access  to  foreign  journals 
on  agricultural  science  to  readily  find  extended  information  on  many 
problems  which  have  been  investigated  abroad. 
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176, 254,  354, 419, 475, 567, 661, 732, 841, 933 
Animals,  as  affected  by  humidity  of  the  air 

in  warm  weather .      986 

light 615,986 

A  nUopterix  pometaria,  notes.  Mass.  Hatch  .      661 

Anitota  Mnotoria,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Anomala  binotata,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Anoxu*  spp.,  TJ.  S.  1>.  A 852 

Antennaria  plantaginifolia,  notes,  Vt 472 


Par. 

AneA«mi»  arr«fMi«,  root  system,  K.J 41 

eoltito,  notes.  Ore 47 

root  system,  K.J 4C 

Anthomyia  brasgiea,  notes.  Miss SM 

Wis. 17! 

sp.,  notes,  Ohio 831 

Anthonomua  tnusculut,  notes,  Dd 41S 

«i^a<««,  notes,  Ohio W 

U.&D.A « 

psn8ites,U.S.D.A.  m 

^  AuthophytaotWe9tYirginiM ^ 

'   Anthracnose  of  AtpidistrOy  notes,  X.J  —  53 

I                              beans,  notes 40» 

'                                                  N.J 32 

treatment,  N.  J 5? 

N-T-State  557 
chestnuts,     note:»,    Mass. 

State 53 

cotton,  Ala.  College S3 

eggplants,  notes,  y.  J —  ^ 

Anthracnose  of  FunJna,  notes,  N.J 53 

grapes, notes,  Conn.  State . .  & 

Va S8 

treatment •• 

Miss SH 

nasturtiums,  notes,  N.  J . .  -  5* 

privet,  K.  T.  Cornell ^ 

raspberries  and  black ber 

ries,  notes.  Conn.  State...  Gl 

treatment^  X.  J 51 

AnthyUis  -ndnfraria,  culture  experinienti, 

La «l 

Antiseptics  for  milk,  influence f^ 

use  in  dairying 317 

AntJseptio  treatment  of  wounds,  Va 3W 

Ants,  leaf  cutting,  treatment^  U.  S.  1).  A . . . .  « 

Apan  teU9  glomeratus,  notes,  T7.  S.  D.  A ^ 

ApaUla  Uputetdina,  notes,  Me 35* 

Apa<«lod«»  totT</o«<a,  notes,  Ohio *3» 

AphHenehiU  sp.  in  asters,  Conn.  State *^ 

Aphididct,  foodhabits,  U.S.D.A ®J 

Aphit  bras$ie4K.    (See  Cabbage  plant  lice.) 

tno^.  notes.  Me 3W 

Xev 25* 

per$ie<K-n^er,  notes,  N.  T.  Cornell ...  ^ 

rubieola^  notes,  Ohio Ml 

ApAonta  tnctentoto,  notes,  Me 354 

Aphrophara  quadrangularit,  notes,  Ohio...  8V 
Apiculture.    {See  Bee  and  Bees.) 

Aj;iocerW<r,  notes,  U.S.D.A 8K 

Apocyntim  cannabinum^  root  system,  N.  J .  ^ 

Apparatus,  continuous  pressure  and  8octi<m  T8i 
for  constant  temperature  aboT« 

lOOoC 7« 

Apple  aphis,  notes,  Me 354 

Xev 254 

blight,  prevalence,  Iowa 413 

cigar  case  bearer,  Can ^ 

maggot,  notes,  XT.  S.  D.  A ^ 

must,  fermentation  with  pure  cul- 
tures   51T 

native  crab,  notes,  Minn ®^ 

orchards,  spraying  in  a  wet  seasoD. 

N.Y.,  ComeU 541 

powdery  mildew,  trsatment,  T7.S,p. A.  10 
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Apple  rotf  BordeADz  mixture  for,  Ky G59 

relation  to  codling  moth,  Ky  ...      660 
nist  and  cedar  apples,  relation,  Yt. .      471 

notea,  Va 354,837 

•cab,  Bordeaux  mixture  for,  Ky  ...      660 

notes.  Conn.  State 658 

Iowa 412,414,415 

Me 561 

N.T.  Cornell.... 562 

Va 354,837 

Wis 729 

treatment 399,876 

Ark 828 

Can 436 

Mo 926 

IT.S.D.A 500 

Vt 471 

Wia 170 

seedltngiH  ii^iiiry  to  roota  by  woolly 

apbia,  Waah 922 

tent  caterpillar,  notes,  Mass.,  Hatcb      661 

trees,  analyses,  N.  Y.  Stete 252 

canker  in 518 

worm,  remedies,  N.  T.  Cornell 561 

Apples,  analyses 308,518 

Conn.  Storrs 59 

bitter  rot,  notes,  Ya 354,837 

brown  spot,  notes,  Va 354, 837 

crop  outlook,  1892,  U.  S.  D.  A 500 

culture  experiments,  Colo 346 

N.Y.  State...      253 

diseases,  Va 354 

insects,  afi'ecting 449 

ripening  after  picking 518 

spot  disease,  notes,  Yt 471 

sprayed,  arsenic  in,  'Jan 437 

Tarieties,  Ark 828 

Can 436 

Colo 653 

HI '.      166 

Iowa 412,727 

La 728 

Mich 556 

Ore 651 

Tenn 652 

Utah 653 

yield  in  1892,  Iowa 411 

Apricot  p lum,  notes,  N.  Y.,  Cornell 916 

8cale,brown,note8,  U.  S.D.A 203 

Apricots,  analyses,  Cal 157,918 

culture  experiments,  N.  Y.  State  .      253 

diseases 985 

fertilizing  constituents,  Cal.,  158, 161, 
919,921 

nutritive  value,  Cal 160 

root  knots  on,  Cal 563 

•toneoil,asan adulterant  of  olive 

oil 986 

Tarieties,  Cal 918 

m 160 

Utah 653 

AgtdUffia  vulgarity  notes,  Minn 653 

Arabinose,   fermentation    with    JieiciUtis 

ethaceticuM 315 

•^roJia  fn«ndfMiriM»,  notes,  Minn 655 


Page. 

Arbor  day  in  France 876 

Arbor  vitm,  notes,  Minn 655 

Arohippus butterfly,  natural  enemies,  IT.  S. 

D.A 852 

swarming,  U.  S.  D.  A  .  669 

A  rctugrotti$  latifolia,  notes,  U.  S.  B.  A 951 

A  rcHa  phyUira  on  cotton,  U.  S.  D.  A 667 

Arctium  lappa,  notes.  Ore 47 

root  system,  N.  J   45 

Areolate  mildew  of  cotton,  Ala.  College 834 

Areometer  for  determination  of  sugar  in 

urine 221 

Aristida  ealifomica,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 496 

Aristol  as  an  antiseptic,  Va 360 

ArUtolockia  npho,  note.s,  Minn 656 

Arizona  Station,  bulletins 804, 935 

Arkansas  Station,  bulletins 248, 749, 759, 807, 

821, 825, 828, 843 
establishment    of   sub- 
stations    369 

notes 617 

report 369 

Army  worm,  black,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Arrhenatherum  avetMceum,  analyses,  La  . . .  646 
culture  experi- 
ments, Md ...  38 

Arrow  wood,  notes.  Minn 656 

Arsenic  acid,  precipitation  by  molybdate 

of  ammonia 313 

detection  and  estimation 612 

determination     as    arseniuretted 

hydrogen 221 

in  sprayed  apples.  Can 437 

white,  as  an  insecticide,  Mich 417 

Arsonites.    iSee  also  London  purple  and 
Paris  green.) 

injury  to  bees  by,  U  S.  D.  A. . .  667 

for  plum  curculio,  Mich 417 

preparation  and  use,  Va 840 

Wis 173 

with  lime,  U.  S.  D.  A 84 

Artemisia  biennis,  iiotG9,V.  S.D.A. 699 

Artesian  water,  analyses,  Cal 120 

La 244 

Artichokes,  analyses,  Kans 175 

assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  by  613 

Jerusalem,  culture,  Mass.  State.  661 

Articles  by  station  workers 876 

Arundo  dona:r,  notes,  Minn 653 

Atclepias  incamata,  notes,  Minn 653 

tyriaca,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

tt({>#ro«a,  notes,  Minn 653 

Aseohyta  violaij  notes,  K.  J 54 

AscophyUum  [Fueut]  nodosum,  notes,  E.  I . .  715 
Ash  and  soUs,  report  on  methods  of  analy- 
sis    118 

constituents  of  fruit  trees,  K.  Y.  State.  252 

content  of  etiolated  leaves 206 

£uroi)ean,  notes,  Minn 655 

green,  notes,  Minn 654 

in  sugars,  determination 388 

mountain,  notes,  Minn 654,  G55 

prickly,  notes,  Minn 656 

weeping,  notes,  Minn 655 

white,  notes,  Minn 654 
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A«h,  white,  notes,  S.  Dak 45 

Ashea,  analyses,  Conn.  State 902 

Mass.  State 2«,  27, 837, 903 

R.1 465 

Vt 4«5 

Aihea  aa  a  fertilker.  Ark 248 

cotton-hall,  analyses.  Conn.  State. .  .890, 902 

Mass.Stete....a6,337 

for  tobacco.  Conn.  Stete.908, 909 

valuation,  Conn.  State. . .  837 

for  cherry  slng.Mioh 416 

tobacco  614 

inspection,  R.  1 837 

limekiln,  analyses,  Vt 465 

log  vrood,  analyses,  Mojis.  State 903 

swill,  analyses,  Mass.  State. 903 

winter  vi,  spring    applications    to 

meadows,  R.  I 250 

Asparagin  as  a  food  nutrient 816, 773, 783 

effect  on  albuminoid  exchange 

of  Camtrora 816 

Aaparagns,  anal  VHes,  Conn.  Storrs 50 

beetle  in  Kew  Hampshire,  U.  S. 

D.A 284 

twelve  spotted,IT.  S.  D. A  284 

proteids 782 

varieties.  Mich 556 

Atpidiotus  aurantii,  notes.  IT.  S.  D.  A 203, 284 

eonvexui,  notes,  N.  Mex 418 

U.S.D.A 203 

nertt,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 203 

n.  sp . ,  notes,  N.  Mez 418 

]>emicto«ti«,  notes,  N.  Mex 418 

U.S.D.A-...  203 

rapaa;,  notes,  N.  Mex 418 

U.S.D.A 203 

ap.,  notes.  Wis 838 

A»pidUtra  lurida,  var.  variegata,  anthrac- 

nose,  notes,N.J 33 

Assimilating  tissue   of    stems   of  inland 

plrfnto 814 

Assimilation  by  plante  in  sunlight  and 

shade 314 

Association  for  Agricoltoral  Experimenta- 
tion in  Saxony 819 

Association  of  Agricultural   Experiment 
Stations  in  the  German  Empire- 
convention 520,979 

methods 612 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations — 

call  for  meeting 108 

meeting) 397 

officers 403 

sections 403 

Association  of  German  NaturalisU  and 

Physicians,  notice  of  meeting 108 

Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
ists- 

oritioism  of  methods 516,584 

committees 118 

convention 115,580 

officers 118 

reporters U8 


Pags. 

A«tomia  rodianj,  notes,  n.  S.  D.  A 95* 

Asters,  nematode  disease,  Conn.  State 921 

notes,  Minn 653 

AHragahubituieatti$,jiotM,S.THV. tU 

Aoydmiofiia,  notea,  S.  Dak 934 

loli/lorut,  notes,  S.  Dak 934 

moSiMiiiita,  notes,  S.  Dak 924 

A  ttoeitf  CMTopia,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Aetof7«nii«jn«MainIllinois,*T7.  S.D.  A M 

Atmosphere  and  plants,  exchanges  of  car- 
bonic add  and  oxygen 443 

carbonic  acid  content 2S 

mechanics 697 

Atropii  edlsfomioa^  analyses,  Cal 733 

ItfiMfiMmi.  notes,  n.  S.  D.  A 961 

Auger  for  soil  sampling,  improved  form 985 

Australian  blue  grass,  notes.  Miss 248 

economic  botany,  bibli<^raphy  .  680 

insects,  importation,  U.  &  D.  A  .  653 

para«ite8,notes,tr.S.D.  A 699 

Austrian  pine,  notes,  Minn 055 

Anxanometer     measuremento     of    plant 

growth,  N.Y.  Cornell 353 

j4r«na/attta,  notes.  Ore 47 

Ayrshire  cows,  feeding  testa,  K.Y.  State  255, 

263,268 

Azalea  spp.,  notes,  Minn 655 

A  zotoria,  notes.  Wash 27S 

Babcock  method  for  cream.  Me 944 

Baby's  breath,  notes,  Minn 654 

Baby  separator  No.  2,  tests,  N.  Y.  Cornell . .  363 

Pa 364 

Bacilli  of  tuberculosis  in  m  ilk,  detection . . .  214 
Bacillus  ethacetitut,  fermentation  of  anbi- 

nose  with 815 

Bacillus,  lactic  acid,  pathogenic  action 96S 

Bacteria,  composition  as  affected  by  culture 

medium 614 

for  cream  ripening 223,967 

in  hens' eggs 976 

milk  aa  affected  by  treatanent  in 

centrist 784 

sources 214 

of  aoetification,  study 691 

X«>^mino«cv,  diffusibility  in  the 

soU 315,377 

root  tubercles  of  LegurtUnoMB  984 

prevalent  in  dairies,  Conn.  Storrs.  75 
pure  cultures— 

for  ripening  cream 223, 881, 987 

Conn.  Storrs .  75 

Bacterial  blight  of  pears,  notes,  Va 838 

disease  of  Lima  beans,  K.  Y.  State  559 

potetoee,  notes,  Del 160 

sugar  beeto,  I^d 822 

tomatoes,  N.  Y.  ComeU  353 

Bacteriological  examination  of  water 985 

Bacteriology  in  relation  to  agriculture Ill 

dairying 113,987 

nuuiualof 108 

of  suppuration 868,873 

water 517 

Bagworm,  notes,  Va 840 

Bakery  refuse,  analyses,  Maaa.$ta^..v 61 
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Baking  powder,  anal  jses,  MoAs.  State  64 

containing  alom,  effect  on 

peptic  digestion 389 

teetoof  wheat,  Minn 408 

Balance  for  weighing  coarse  fodders,  de> 

8CTiptlon,K.H 666 

Balaam  flr,  notes,  Minn 655 

Banana,   Cavendish,    analyses    and    food 

value 315,507 

■kins,  analyses,  Mass.  State 44 

Bananas,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Banded  emphytns,  notes,  U.S.D.  A 372 

3ttr&araa  vu^arif,  notes,  Ore 47 

root  system,  y.  J 46 

Barberry,  common,  notes,  Minn 655 

European,  notes,  Minn 655 

porple-leafed,  notes,  M  inn 655 

Thnnberg's,  notes,  Minn 655 

Bariom,  strontiam,  and  lime,  quantitative 

separation 983 

Bark  lice  from  Jamaica,  food  plants,  U.  S. 

J>.A 851 

loose,  scurfy,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Barley,  acreage  in  Great  Britain,  1891  and 

1892 521 

analyses,  Minn 733 

and  malt  for  sheep. 609 

water-soluble  carbohy- 
drates in 612 

peas  for  soiling,  Conn.  Storrs . .  29. 480 

condition,  AuguAt.  1892,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  283 
cooperative  fertilizer  experiments, 

Me 132 

crop  of  1892  in  Germany 085 

crude  phosphales  for,  Me 131 

enltare  experiments,  Colo 346 

Wyo 825 

digestibmty,Minn 734 

feed,  analyses,  Wi  J 174 

fertiliser  experiments 108, 861,^ 

La 145 

Me 132 

field  experiments 614,875 

La 647 

for  brewing,  color 222 

culture 614 

selection,  Can 436 

germination  as  affected  by  rolling, 

Wis 121 

green,  analyses,  Yt 475 

ground,  analyses,  Mass.  State 64, 176 

iron  in 301 

meal,  analyses.  Me 569 

forpigs.Minn 423 

with  linseed  meal   for  pigs, 

Minn 423 

pearl,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

production  and  distribution,  U.  S. 

D.A 815 

protein  content  as  affected  by  time 

of  seeding 783 

rust,  notes,  Iowa 414 

seed  distribution.  Can 436 

selection,Can 436 

mnt,  notes,  Mass.  State 60 


Page. 

Barley,  undetermined  ftingous  disease 592 

varieties,  Can 436,500 

N.Mex 411,824 

v«.  com  for  pigs,  Minn 421 

water  required  for  one  iMund,  Wis .  126 

yellow  leaf  disease  of,  Iowa 414 

yield  as  affected  by  rolling.  Wis 121 

per  acre, U.S. D.  A 431 

Bam  for  sheep,  construction,  Wis 196 

Barnyard  grass,  as  a  food  plant  of  oak  wee- 
vil, C^n '  437 

notes,U.S.D.A 699 

root  system,  N.J 46 

manure  as  a  fertilizer.  Ark 248 

care  of 222 

effect  oh  soil  water,  Wis .  124, 126 

fermentations 614 

forcom,Ga 809 

R.  1 251 

peach  trees,  N.  J 40 

potatoes,  Mich 818 

tobacco,  N.Y.Coraell  821 

preservation 231, 452, 985 

spring    vt.  fall    applica- 
tion. Me 132 

9$,  commercial  fertilisers 

for  oats,  Me 181 

Barometric  pressure,  diurnal  variation 680 

Bastareus  mammifer,  notes,  Oliio 839 

Basic  slag,  chemistry  of 222 

determination    of    phosphoric 

acid  in 516 

£as9us  tyeophanta,  notes,  "ilich 417 

Basswood,  notes,  Minn 655 

span  worm,  notem,  Mich 416 

Bean  beetle,  spotted,  notes,  Colo 58 

diseases,  notes,  N.  Y.  State 657 

rust,  notes,  N.Y.  State 659 

weevil,  life  history,  U.  S.  D.  A 82 

nomenclature,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

oviposition,  U.  S.  D.  A 373, 666 

Beans,  acquisition  of  nitrogen  by.  Conn. 

Storrs 14 

and  hay,  digestibility 975 

anthracnoeo  of,  notes 400 

N.J 62 

N.Y.  State...  657 

blight  of,  N.Y.  State 559 

crude  phosphates  for.  Me 131 

dried,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 69 

fertilizer  tests,  N.Y.  State 253 

field,  as  gre«n  manure  for  wheat . . .  208 
hay,  oats,  and  wheat  straw,  digesti- 
bility   976 

injury  by  Cerotoma  eaminea,  U.  S. 

DA 667 

Japanese,cultureexperiments,Kans.  154 

leaf  spot  of,  treotment.  N.  C 66 

Lima,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 60 

string,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 69 

varieties,  Colo 852 

Mich 828 

N.Y.State 268 

Ore 650 

Utah 828 
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Beard  grass,  Indian,  notes,  Miss 248 

Bedding  materials,  teste 778 

Bee  culture,  experimente  in  1891,  XT.  S.  D.  A  205 

report  on,  K.1 254 

esci4>es  in  extracting  honey,  Mich 417 

upholsterer,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Beech.  American,  notes,  Minn 654 

European,  notes,  Minn 654 

Beef,  fresh,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

marrow,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

preserved,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 50 

Beer  and  hops,  boric  acid  in 616 

Bees  as  affected  by  spraying  with  arsenites, 

U.aD.A 867 

device  to  prevent  swarming,  17.  S. 

D.A 851 

lieeding  experimente,  Mich 417 

of  drones  by  workers,  TJ.  S. 

D.A 205 

food  plante,  Mich 417 

for  fertilising  plant  blossoms,  17.   S. 

D.A 205 

faction  in  i>oUination  of  fruite,  Can  .  505 
Injury  by  spraying  during  fruit  bios- 

8om,T7.S.D.  A 205 

raising  food  phinte  for,  U.S.  D.A 205 

range  of  feeding,  17. 8.  D.  A 83 

secretion  of  wax,  U.  S.  D.  A 205 

spring  feeding,  Mich '. 417 

protection,  Mich 417 

winter  feeding,  Mich 417 

protection,  17.  a  D.  A 205 

Beeswax,  analyses 616 

donductivity,  U.S.D.A 205 

Beet  diffusion  residue,  dried,  as  a  feeding 

stuff 615 

ensiled,  pathogenic 

properties 878 

nematodes,  potash  salto  for 689 

pulp  silage,  pathogenic  influence  of. . .  449 
reduction   of  pathogenic 

influence 519 

seed,  germination  teste,  Can 436 

Beetle,  cucumber,  striped,  notes,  V^a 840 

flea,  notes,  Va 840 

Goldsmith,  notes.  Me 354 

Ohio 839 

lady,  15-8potted,  notes,  Ohio 839 

potato,  notes,  Va 840 

raspberry,  notes,  Ohio 839 

gouty  gall,  notes,  Ohio..  839 

Beets,  analyses,  Conn.,  Storrs 69 

assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  by 613 

culture  experimen  t»,  Colo 346 

Mass.  State 89 

dotorroination  of  sugar  in 692 

electro-culture,  N.  Y.  Cornell 351 

field  experimente  with,  Md 38 

varieties,  Can 436 

Colo 351 

Utah 828 

Beggarweod,  culture  experiments,  La 646 

notes.Miss 248 

BtlvoHa^  study  ol  species,  U.  S.  D.  A 851 


Bemb^ia  inarffiHota^miUiA^  Ohio 83S 

Bent  grass,  Rhode  Island.  anal3r8es,  Yt 4"^ 

Benzine  for  pear  tree  peylla,  N.  Y.  Cornell . .  -HI 

Ber6m«  t^un^^ryu,  notes,  Minn fig 

tm^rif,  notes.  Minn Cj 

Berkshire  pigs,  feeding  experiments,  Mses. 

State e» 

Berlin  University,  notes 1*» 

Bermuda  grass,  culture  experiments,  Md. . .  » 

hay  for  milch  cows.  Mist ..  251 

note6,Miwi i^ 

Berrigan  separator,  teste,  X.  Y. Cornell. . .  3«£  3C 

Betutooibo,  notes,  Minn A 

{utso,  notes,  Minn 61 

pa|>lfr(/'0ra,  notes.  Minn G4 

BtMoalMpmnif,  note,  U.S.  D.A SM 

Bibliography,  Australian  economic  botsny  C> 

Big  head  of  cattle,  notes,  Fla » 

Bill  bug,  brown,  notes,  Iowa 113 

clay-colored,  notes,  lowm til 

com,  notes,  K.  J 57 

Bindweed,  bhMk,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A « 

root  system,  K.  J 46 

bracted,  root  system,  N.  <r tf 

root  system,  X.  J 45 

Biological  stetion  for  fresh- water  fish MS 

Biologist,  report,  Ala.,  college i6 

Ya & 

Biology  of  buds SIT 

cattle  tick,  Tex TJl 

the  organisms  in  root  tubenrks 

of  Leguminota ^ 

Birch,  canoe,  notes,  Minn fi4 

out- leafed,  notes,  Minn 6< 

European,  notes,  Minn ^ 

paper,  notes,  Minn fi* 

purple,  notes,  Minn 6* 

trees,  rate  of  growth,  B.  Dak <5 
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holanderi,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A .  498 

hrtweri,  notes,  TJ.  S.  D.  A . . .  498 

canadensis,  notes,  S.  Dak . . .  925 

confinix,  notes,  S.  Dak 925 

trauiglumii,  notes,  U.  S.  1).  A  493 

eusUkii,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A . . .  498 

dsnta,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . , .  498 
detchampsioidet,  notes,  U.  8. 

D.A 498 

koweUii,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  498 

negUeta,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  951 
purpuraaeens^    notes,  U.   8. 

D.A 498 

ttrieta,  analyses 709, 770 

notes 771 

tylvestrit,      var.     lonfp/uUa, 

notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 961 

twetdyi,  notes,  XT,  S.  D.  A  . .  498 

Calandra  oryza,  noies,  Md '  253 

Calcium  carbonate,  effect  on  digestion 438 

for    sorghum,    N.     Y. 

Stote 250 

oxalate  in  wood  of  trees 314 

phosphate,  action  on  iron  sulphate .  612 
effect  in  ration  of  preg- 
nant mothers 867 

effect  on   digestion   of 

food  Ingredients 440 

soluble,    reversion    in 
the  soil 388,687 


Pago. 

Calcium  salts,  function  in  plant  growth...  221 
sulphate.    {See  Gypsum.) 

California  privet,  notes.  Minn 665 

Stotion,  bulletins 167,557, 

563, 564, 732,  918 
notes .  106.  ^25.  391, 520, 617, 696 

report 120 

tent  caterpillar,  notes,  Ohio 838 

tJni  versity,  notes 617 

Tine  disease^  notes 380 

U.S.  D.  A..  498 

tteatment,XJ.S.D.A  500 

Calogoina  ealidum,  notes,  H.  C 68 

«ru<ator,  notes,  N.  C 68 

Calothytanis  amaturaria^  uot^s,  TJ.  S.  D.  A.  284 

Calves,  dehorning  \vith  chemicals.  Wis  ....  187 

feeding  experiments,  Iowa 739 

cooked  milk  from  cows  with 

foot  and  mouth  diseases. . .  986 

Calyeanthui  Jloridus,  notes,  Minn 655 

Calyptut  tibiator  on  Anthonomtu  tignatuSy 

U.S.D.A 669 

Camelina  aativa,  cake  from  seed  of 816 

notes,N.Dak 167 

U.S.D.A 699 

Camnula  peUueida,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

Camperdown  weeping  elm,  notes,  Minn 656 

Canada  stotions,  bulletins 209, 433, 

436, 437, 440, 441, 444, 607, 512, 500,  501, 

605, 606,  607, 608,  610, 61 1,  690, 766, 979 

thistle,  law  regarding  in  Oregon  ...  47 

notes.Can 591 

Ore 47 

Vt 472 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

Caliaigre,  analyses,  Ariz 805 

culture,  Arix 804 

N.Mex 824 

roots,  tonnin  in,  Ariz 806 

Canary  grass,  reed,  notes,  S.  Dak 925 

Candy  for  bees,  Mich 417 

Cane  borer,  blackberry,  notes,  Ohio 839 

maggot,  raspberry,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Canker  of  ^ple  trees 518 

larch 615 

Canker  worm,  notes,  Mass.,  Hatch 661 

Va 840 

Cankerworms  in  California,  U.  S.  I>.  A 852 

Cannes  synopsis  of  species *....  616 

Canning  industry,  statistics,  U.  S.  D.  A 675 

Canoe  birch,  notes,  Minn 654 

Cantaloupes,  varieties.  Ark 828 

Colo 362 

La 145 

Cantharis  ntUtaUi,  treatment,  N.  C 58 

Capillarity  and  sap  How 871 

Capillary  tubes,  passage  of  dissolved  sub- 
stances through 290 

Caponising,  economy,  R.  1 747 

methods  and  results, K.t  ......  745 

Capons,  feeding  experiments,  N.  Y.  State ...  938 

production,  R.  1 746 

Capons  «».  cockerels,  growth,  N.  Y.  Stote ...  039 
CapaeUa  buraa-pattorii.     (Ste  Shepherd's 
purae.) 
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Caragana  arborsieent,  notot,  Minn 655 

Carbohydrate*  in  leguminous  seeds 440 

inversion 612 

investigations 385 

optical  propertiea 885 

water-soluble,  of  malt  and 

barley 612 

Carbolic  acid,  as  an  insecticide,  Minn 932 

emulsion  for  pear-tree  psylla, 

N.r.  ComoU 478 

for  root  blight  of  sugar  beets .  518 

Carbolized  plaster  fur  cherry  slug,  Mich  ...  416 
Carbonaceous  vs.  nitrogenous  rations  for— 

lambs,N.T.  Cornell 672 

pigs.N.T.  ComeU 573 

Carbon  and   nitrogen  in  organic   matter, 

simultaneous  determination 963 

Carbonate  of  lime.   (See  Calcium  carbonate.) 
Carbonate  of  potash  and  magnesia.  (Sse  Pot- 
ash and  magnesia  carbonate.) 
Carbonate  of  potash  for  tobacco,  Conn.  State 908, 909 
Carbon  bisulphide— 

as  an  insecticide,  Minn 932 

for  bean  weevil,  U.S. D.  A 666 

grain  weevils,  Md 253 

U.  S.D.A 84 

preparation  and  use,  Wyo 173 

Carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  of  buildings,  de- 
termination    313 

Carbonic  aoid  and  oxygen  exchange  between 

plants  and  the  air.  .448, 678, 870 
wat4>r,  exhalation  from  the 

skin 986 

Assimilation  by  plants 613, 871 

content  of  the  atmosphere. . .  222 
determination     of     amount 

eliminat^.'d  by  animals 449 

effect  on  the  diastatic  and  pep* 

tic  ferments  in  animals 987 

exchanges  between  plants  and 

the  air 517 

for    destroying    microbes  in 

milk 519 

formation  in  soils 637 

in  (he  soil,  pressure  as  affect- 
ing vegetation 517 

Ckirex  acuta,  analyses 769, 770 

notes 772 

ampullacea,  analyses 769, 770 

notes 772 

MMpito^a,  analyses 769,770 

notes 772 

/lliformU,  analyses 769, 770 

notes 772 

genus,  notes 677 

irrigua,  analyses 769, 770 

notes 772 

Caribbean  guano,  availability  of  phosphoric 

acid  in,  Me 132 

Carnations,  analyses,  Mass.  State 44 

iiyury  by  variegated  cutworm, 

U.S.D.A 285 

CoUetoCrieAum,  on,  K.J 54 

diseases,  notes.  N.  J 53 

rnsti notes,  N.J 54 


Page. 

Carpet  grass,  notes,  Miss 24S 

weed,  root  system,  y.  J 46 

OarphoxerapteUaria,noteB,XJ.  S.D.A 373 

Carpintu  anurieana^  notes,  Minn 654 

Carpocapaa  pomoTuUa.    (£m  Codling  moth.) 

CarpophUus  brachypUrut,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Carrageen  moss, analyses,  K.I 715 

notes,R.l 715 

Carrot,  wild,  root  system,  N.J 46 

Carrots,  analyses,  Can 437 

Conn.Storra 56 

culture  experiments,  Iowa 7!23 

varieties,  Can 436,766 

Ore 819 

Carya  amara,  notes,  Minn 654 

Casein  and  phosphates,  relation  to  lactic  fer- 
mentation    967 

in  cheese,  determination 116 

passage  of  solutions  through  porce- 
lain   870 

OtMWtf a  MHttota,  treatment,  N.  C 58 

OMfan^a  am^rieana,  notes,  Minn 654 

Castor  bean ,  globulins  of,  Con  n.  State 934 

culture  experiments.  La 725 

Castor  beau  pomace,  analyses,  Conn.  State  .  902 
detection    in    feeding 

stuffs 211 

for  grasses,  Kans 133 

millet,S:ans 133 

tobacco,         Conn. 

State 908,000 

OafoZpa  tT^f^ofd,  notes,  Minn 6&4 

Caterpillar,  cabbage,  remedies 865 

California  tent,  notes.  Ohio 838 

cecropia  emperor,  notes,  Ohio . . .  838 
forest  tent,  prevalencein  Minne 

sota,U.S.D.A. 204 

hedgehog,  notes,  Ohio 838 

of  dagger  moths,  Ohio 839 

pyramidal     grapevine,     notes, 

Ohio 83q 

red-humped    apple   tree,  notes, 

Ohio 838 

saddle-back,  notes,  Ohio 838 

tent,  in  Massachusetts,  IT.  S. 

D.A , 852 

notes,  Ya 840 

on  hops,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

cebra,  in  California,  TJ.  S.  D.  A .  852 

Catena  entenarick^  noie^  Ohio 839 

Catnip,  root  system,  N.J 46 

Catocote  ^ryiuo,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

of  central  Michigan 416 

OatolaceuM  anUionomi  on  Anthonom'm  wig^ 

noeti#,  U.  S.  D.  A 699 

incertus    on   Anthonomui    tig- 

naiw»,  U.  S.  D,  A 669 

spp.,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 853 

Cattle,  ergotism  in,  Iowa 188 

S.Dak 925 

fever,  Texas,  investigations — 

Ark 760 

Okla 750 

TJ.S.D.A 755 

foods,  patent,  Me 668 
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Catfl«,Mvwrot,notemArk 749 

tick,  biology,  Tex 731 

ticks,  notes,  Ark 749 

Tex 732 

CsnlMowers,  anslyses.  Conn.  StoiTA 59 

electrocnlturo,  N.  Y.  Cornell . .  357 

Tsrieties,  Can 436 

Colo :^52 

Csrendish  banana,  analysis  and  foo4l  value.  507 
(keid&myia  dettruetor.    (See  Hessian  fly.) 

sp.,  notea,  Ohio 839 

vo^cimt,  notes,  "Wis 838 

Ceeropia  emperor  caterpillar,  notes,  Ohio..  838 

Cedar  apples  and  apple  rust,  relation,  Vt . .  471 

chips,  as  an  insecticide,  Yt 475 

Japan,  notes,  Minn C55 

Lebanon,  notes 985 

red,  note«,  Minn 655 

white,  notes,  Minn 655 

CtJMfnu  Mande/Lff,  notes,  Minn 050 

Celery  blight,  Cereogpora,  of  N.  Y.  Cornell.  830 

notes,  Conn.  State 659 

Mass.State 50 

treatment,  Conn.  State 659, 929 

N.C    55 

center  blight,  notes.  N.  Y.  State  ....  925 

cnltnre  experiments,  Mass.  State...  39 

diseases,  notes,  K.  J 51 

leaf  spot,  notes,  N.  Y.  Stete 925 

sprayed,  copper  in,  N.  Y.  State 926 

stalk  blight,  notes,  N.  Y.  State 925 

varieties,  Can 436 

Colo 352 

CeQnloae  as  affected  by  dilnto  acids 313 

digeeUbiUty 88 

in  feeding  stoffh,  determination . .  767, 781 

nutritive  value 88 

Cell  wall  striation  in    the    endodermis  of 

roots,  cause 870 

Cell  walls  of  plants,  ligniflcation,  firmness, 

and  elasticity 517 

CfUiM  oeeidentalis,  notes,  Minn 654 

OnwArutpalwiert,  notes.U.S.D.A 498 

trUndaides,  notes,  U.S.  J).  A 699 

root  system,  N.  J 47 

Cmtottrea eyanta,  notes,Ore 47 

Center  blight  of  celery,  notes,  N.  Y.  State  .  925 

CentrlAigal  separators,  tests,  N.  Y.  Cornell .  363 

Pa 364,751 

0«Dtritug&  for  analytical  and  microscopical 

work 288 

determination    of    crude 

fiber 767,781 

■ep«iition  of—- 

butter  from  buttermilk  .  785 

nucrodrganisms 614 

nse  in  the  laboratory 221 

Centrifages,  speed  indicator  for 692 

C*nof«Jit44 gpp.,  notes,  U.S.D.A 852 

CfpAofoTMmwa  spp.,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 852 

Oframiea  pitff a  on  currants,  Mich 416 

OerttUna  dupla,  notes,  Ohio 838 

(kratoma  eaminea  on  beans,  U.  S.  D.  A 667 

(^^ntophorum  ulmieolum,  notes,  S.  Dak. ...  50 

O^notpora  apii^  germination  teata,  N.  J. . ..  52 


Page. 

Oercotpora  opti,  notes.  Con  n .  State 659 

Mass.SUte 50 

N.Y.State 926 

treatment.  Conn.  State. ...  650 

N.C 65 

Cercotpora  avietUarit,  notes,  S.  Dak 80 

betce,  notes,  Ind 822 

beticola,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

eircumcusa,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

U.S.D.A....  955 

elavata,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

gogtypina,  notes,  Ala.  College  ..  831 

of  celery  blight,  N.  Y .  ComeU ...  830 

ribU,  prevention 400 

roncoto,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

nzue,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

tnoia,  notes,  N .  J 54 

Cereals,  co^dition,  June,  '92,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . . .  77 

germination  tests.  Can 436 

Chain-dotted  geometer,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Chalcid  fly  in  house*,  U.S.D.A 284 

parasitic  on  Icerya,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  284 

ChaUpu*  trachypyguuy  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 848 

Chambers'  index,  revision,  U.S.D.A 284 

Chamomile,  root  system,  N.J 48 

Chamyris  cerintha,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

ViarafragilU,  structure  of  the  spermatozoa .  292 

Cliarbon  bacteria  in  mud  from  a  well 873 

notes.  La 75 

Charlock,  notes,  Vt 472 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

Cheat.    {S€4  Chess.) 

Cheddar    and    stlrred-curd    processes    of 

cheese-making,  N.  Y.  State  : 049 

Cheese,  American,  analj'ses,  Conn.  State  ..  045 

analyses 616 

Conn.  Storrs 59 

Mass.  Stat© 75 

N.Y.Stat« 947 

Vt 486 

and  cream,  microbes  in 873 

as  affected  by  composition  of  milk, 

N.Y.Stat© 367,427,575,948 

cellar,  hygrometer  for 223 

changes  in  ripening,  Vt 493 

conditions  aflecting  yield,   N.  Y. 

State 367 

Edam 988 

factories,  milk-testing  at 390 

from  mares'  milk,  analyses 223 

separator  skim  milk 0S8 

Italian,  analysis 519 

making,  Cheddar  and  stirred-curd 

processes,  N.  Y.  State  . .  949 

cutting  curd,  N.  Y.  State  .  949 

directions.  Can 979 

Georgia 495 

Iowa 732 

Nev 577 

N.  Y.  State  ....  274 
distribution  of  milk  con- 

stitacnts  in,  Minn 750 

effect  of  aerating  milk,  N. 

Y.  State 049 

gases  in  milk,  N. 

Y.SUto 049 
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Cheete  maklDg,  effect  of  tainted  milk,   K. 

T.Stote 427,576 

Tariation  of  meth- 
ods.     N.      Y. 

Stat© 427.676 

•zperiments,  N.  Y.  State . .    365, 
426, 575, 945 
from  milk  of  different  com- 
position, Vt 492 

heating  card  to  high  tem- 
perature, N.  Y.  St«t6  ....      M» 

in  sonthern  Holland 300 

loss  of  milk  conHtituentftin- 

N.  Y.  State  . .  366. 427, 575, 947 

Vt 493 

Qse  of  different  amoonts  of 

rennet,  N.  Y.  State 949 

methods  of  analysis 99,116 

sampling 116 

overripe,  analyses 98 

production  and   distribution,  U.S. 

D.A 846 

M  affected  by  period  of 

lactation,  N.  Y.  SUte.      272 
from  different  breeds,  N. 

Y.Stato 273 

ptomaines  in 784 

ripening,  abnormal 785, 988 

formation  of  fat  in 988 

in  absence  of  air 988 

losses  In,  N.  Y.  State  . . .  .427, 577 
yield  as  affected  by  composition  of 

milk,  N.  Y.  State 576 

Cheeses,  soft,  effect  of  t«mperatnre  on  water 

content 785 

Chelymorpha  argus,  notes.  Ohio 839 

Chemical,  agricultural  laboratories  in  Italy      238 

apparatus,  glass,  for 22 

laboratories,  best  source  of  elec- 
tricity for 613 

Chemist,  report,  Ala.  College 665 

Colo 370 

Ind 665 

Ohio 950 

Tex 950 

Va 428 

Chemistry,  abstracts  of  articles 242, 401, 802 

agricultural  text  book 232 

and  physiology  of  the  leaf 984 

Division,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  - .  77, 78, 81, 580, 
671, 951 

in  agriculture,  Idaho 950 

of  Bordeaux   mixtures,  K.  Y. 

Cornell 563 

fermentation 222 

Thomas  shig 222 

tobacco 223 

report  on 398,402 

Ohenopodium  album.    (See  Pigweed.) 

ambrotioide*,    root     system, 

N.J 47 

Chermes,  sp.,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

Cherries,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

bhftck  knot.     {See  Black  knot  of 
ploma.) 


Cherries,  brown  leaf  spot,  notea,  Va 837 

rot,  not«B.  Conn.  State 6S8 

Va 857 

olaaaiflcation  of  varieties,  K.  T. 

Cornell 165 

powdery  mildew,  treatment,Iowa.  169 

Bi>ot  disease,  treatment,  Iowa 169 

varieties,  Can OM 

ni lat 

Iowa T27 

Mich 556 

Utah ^3 

Cherry,  black,  notea,  Minn 655 

bird,  notes,  Minn 655 

choke,  notes,  Minn CB 

gum,  organised  ferment  of 314 

leaf  blight,  treatment,  U.  &  D.  A . . .  ^55 
alng,   prevalence   and  treatment, 

Mich 416 

stone  oil  as  an  adulterant  of  olive 

oil 966 

trees,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 2Sa 

Chess,  notes.  Me 334 

Ore 47 

root  system.  If .  J 46 

Chestnut,  buckeye,  notes,  Minn 654 

horse,  notes.  Minn 654 

note8,Minn 614 

trees,  disease 615 

Chestnuts,  anthracnose,  notes,  Mass.  State.  56 

varieties,  Mich 556 

Chicago  maise  feed,  analyses,  Mass.  State. .  64 

Chickens,  feeding  experimenta,  K.  Y.  State.  262 

incubation,  Can 441 

roanagomont.  Can 441 

Chick-pea,  field  experimental 875 

I  Chickweed,  analyses 971,972 

{                       root  system,  K.J 46 

'  Chicory,  blanched,  disease 604 

I                 root  system,  N.  J 45 

ChaopUjadeaus,iiotw,JJ.^.J).A 848 

Chilopsis  scide,  notes,  N.  Mez 418 

Chinch  bug,  notes,  Okla 354 

,  Chinese  tea,  analyses 694 

I  Chinquapins,  varieties,  Mich 556 

Chi4manthusvirffiniea,notGB,'iAinn 654 

CAioiioipu  yv«r/una,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Chironomid,  blood-sucking,  notes^  U.  S.  D.  A  853 

Chlamy  9  plicata,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Chlorine  in  rain  water 522 

Chloroform,  effect  on  pepsin  digestion 783 

ChlorophyU,  digestibility 599 

formation  as  affected  by  phos- 
phoric aoid 314 

at  spring  tempera- 
tures   587 

Choke  cherry,  notes,  Minn 655 

Cholera  bacillus,  variability 698 

germs  in  milk  and  oream  products, 

behavior 317 

propagation  by  flies 596 

Chondru*  critput,  notes,  R.! 715 

Chromic  acid  as  a  reagent  for  albumen  in 

urine 314 

Chrytanthemum  leueanthemum.  iSp$  Oxeyc 
daisy.) 
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Chrysanthemiims,  blight,  notes,  If .  J &i 

diBeaBe«,Dote«,  K  J 53 

Chrpwpogon  wtrrulatus,  noUm,  MidB 248 

Chryaotile   fiber   in   approximate  organic 

aoalyaes 983 

Chum  waahings  for  pigs,  Iowa 742 

ChBxning  and  creaming  tests  of  cows,  Vt. .  489 

ooloatmm,  Yt 488 

cream    from  cows   at  different 

stages  of  lactation,  Can 446 

temperatare  and  time  of,  N.  T. 

State 271 

Chums,  descriptions,  Ker 189 

Oicada  MpUndteim,  notoB,  Ohio 830 

Cichorium  intybua^  root  system,  N.  J 4(J 

Cigarcaae  bearer  of  the  apple,  notes,  Can . .  437 

Cilia  of  microdrganisms,  process  for  coloring  603 

Oi'm^ex  umerieana,  parasites,  N.  Dak 170 

Cinquefoil,  shmbby,  notes,  Minn 656 

Citrate  soluble  phoHphoric  aoid,  determina- 
tion   612 

Citrie  add,  detection  of  tartaric  aoid  in 613 

Citron  lice,  treatment,  K.J 58 

dadiuM  peeHnieomis,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 372 

C3ado«porium/^hmm,natareand  treatment. 

Conn.  State 659 

notes,  N.  T.  Cornell .  353 

treatment,  N.  C 55 

herbarum,  notes,  Mass.  State.  50 

CtadoiUphiU  verticiOatus.TioteB,  Jl.l 715 

Claires  for  oysters,  construction,  y .  J 74 

Clavweps  purpurea,  notes,  S.  Dak 50, 925 

Clay,  analyses 787 

Ala.Collego 337 

in  soils,  determination 388 

soils,  liming 222.315.435 

porosity  as  effected  by  liming  . .  377 

OZcMotis  eoee«n«a.  notes,  Minn 656 

^mmuZa,  notes,  Minn 650 

^odbnannt,  notes,  Minn 656 

virffiniana,  notes,  Minn 656 

vt<io«ai,  notes,  Minn 656 

Cierug  formieariua,  importation   from  Eu- 
rope, U.  8.  D.  A 699 

CZ«<fcra  aZn<A><ia,  notes,  Minn 655 

Climate  and  soil,  relations,  U.  S.  D.  A 276 

effect  on  composition  of  plants 108 

inflnenceon  soils 871 

of  Death  Valley,  Cal.,  IT.  S.  D.  A . . .  :98 

CHmatie  influence  of  forests 87C 

Climatology  of  North  Carolina 462 

the  cotton  pUmt.  TJ.  S.  D.  A .  762 

"Wyoming 709 

1T.S.D.A 956 

Climbing  cutworm,  notes.  Me 354 

Clitioeampa  amerieana,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch  661 

eaJifomiea,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Cloud  forms,  height  and  velocities,  17.  S. 

D.A 429 

CloTer,  alsike,  culture  experiments.  La 646 

American  red,  characteristics 875 

and  grass,  culture  for  soiling,  Conn. 

Storrs 1 29 

Bokhara.  (See  Sweet  clover.) 

bumblebees  for  ferUlieing.U.  S.  D.  A.  84 


Page. 
Clover,  bur.   (See  Bur  clover) . 

crimson.  (See  Scarlet  clover.) 

culture  experiments 108 

for  pigs,  N.Y.  State 262 

soiling.  Conn.  Storrs 480 

hay,  analyses.  Minn 733 

Japan.  (See  Japan  clover.) 

leafweevilinConnecticnt,U.  S.D.A.  284 

Ohlo.U.S.D.A 373 

prevalence,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .  852 

Mexican,  notes,  Miss 248 

red.  (See  Bed  clover.) 

root  borer,  notes.  Can 437 

rowen  for  soiling.  Conn.  Storrs 480 

rust,  notes,  Mass.  State Gq 

scarlet.    (See  Scarlet  clover.) 

seed  caterpillar,  notes,  Iowa 730 

U.S.D.A...  204 

midge,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

silage  vi.  com  silage  for  milch  cows, 

Vt 482 

sweet    (See  Sweet  clover.) 

white,  culture  experiments,  La 646 

Club  root  of  cabbages,  notes,  Mass.  State ...  50 

treatment,  K.  C 65 

turnips,  notes 876 

Cnieue  arvensii,  notes.  Ore 47 

Vt 472 

root  system,  N.  J 45 

laneeolattts,  notes,  Ore) 47 

Coagulation,  investigations 873 

CoeridcB  of  Jamaica,  food  plants,   U.   S. 

D.A 668,851 

CoceineUa  novernpunctata,  notes,  N.  C 58 

Cocklebur,  dagger,  law  regarding  in  Oregon .  47 

notcH,  Ore 47 

r.S.D.A 099 

root  system,  N.J 46 

Cockle,  corn,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Cockerels  vs.  capons,  growth,  N.  T.  State  . . .  939 

Cockroach  eggs,  parasites,  P.  S.  D.  A 852 

Cockspur  thorn,  notes,  Minn 654 

Cocoa,  adulteration,  U.  S.  D.  A 77 

analysis,  U.  S.  D.  A 77 

bean,  theobromin  in 613 

consumption.U.  S.D.A 77 

literature  of  investigations,  TJ.  S. 

D.A 77 

preparation,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 77 

Cocoanut  cake,  artificial  digestion 87 

meal,  analyses,  Mass.  State 64 

oil  for  milch  cows,  effect  od  butter, 

N.H 664 

Coco  grass,  root  system, N.J 46 

Codling  moth  as  affected  by  irrigation,  TJ. 

S.D.A 666 

ipjury  in  Nebraska, TJ.  S.  D.  A  668 
laws  to  repress,  in  Tasmania, 

TJ.S.D.A 852 

notes,  Va 840 

relation  to  apple  rot,  Ky 660 

remedies,  Ark 828 

Me 566 

Mich 417 

Coffee,  adulteration,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 77 
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Coffee,  annlysis,  IT.  S.  D.  A 77 

berry,  doin  cstic,  nature,  Ga 4ft5 

consumption,  IT.  S.  D.  A 77 

investigations,  literature,  TJ.  S.  D.  A .  77 

metliotis  of  analysis,  U.  S.  D.  A 77 

preparation,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 77 

tree.  Kentucky,  notes,  Mi  nn 054 

Cohesion  of  soils 529 

ColeanthxiM  tubtUit,  notes,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 951 

Cfoleophora  larieeUa  on  larches,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  285 

n.sp.,  notes,  Can 437 

Coleoptera,  hymenopterous  parasites,  IT.  S. 

D.A 851 

of  California,  XJ.S.D.  A 373 

New  Mexico,  notes,!!.  8.  D.  A .  373 
the  Pacific  coast,  food  plants, 

XJ.S.D.A 373 

CoUoiporium  tolidaginit,  notes,  S.  Dak 60 

«oneAi,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

spp.inOhio 414 

Colic  in  horses  and  mules,  La 75 

Colleges   and   schools    of    agriculture   in 

Belgium 702 

stations  in.the  United  States, 
organization   lists,    17.  S. 

D.A 954 

OoUetotrichum  gossypii,  notes,  Ala.  college .  833 
lindrmuthianum,  notes,  N.Y. 

State 557 

omnivorum,  notes,  N.  J 53 

sp.  on  carnations,  notes,  N.  J.  54 

violets,  notes,  N.  J. . .  54 

Oolopodium  pendxUinum,  notes,  XT.  S.  D.  A . .  951 

Colorado  blue  spruce,  notes,  Mi  nn 655 

College,  notes 106,451 

potato  beetle,  treatment,  N.  C 58 

StaUon,  bulletins 58, 259.  267. 647, 

653,696,752 

notes 106.225 

report 834,335,346, 

352,308,370 
Coloring  matter  in  wines,  destruction  by 

keeping 616 

of  Mierocoectu  prodigioius,  222 

pollen 448 

matters,  reaction  with  butter 97 

reaction  with  margarine.  97 
yellow,  in   foods,  detec- 
tion   316 

Colorof  barley  for  brewing 222 

insects,  investigation 518 

milk,  cause 816 

reactions,  study  of 871 

Colostrum,  analyses 519 

Vt 488 

chnming,Vt 488 

creaming,  Vt 488 

of  cow  afTccted  with  milk  fever, 

composition,  Vt 487 

Colts.Yoeding  experiments,  Iowa 424 

Me 574 

Columbine,  notes,  Minn 653 

Comfrey,     prickly,    culture    experiments, 

Mass. State 39,661 

Comma  butterfly,  notes,  Ohio 838 


1^ 
Commissioner  of  Agricnltnre  of  Alabama, 

report OC 

Compilations  of  analyses  of  American  feed 

ing  stuffs  S3 

U.S.  D.A sa 

Compost  as  a  fertiliser.  Ark lH 

Condensed  milk,  analyses.  Can c: 

Cone  flower,  root  system.  N.  J it 

Ooniofhyrium  mu$eieolum,  notes,  U.S.D.  .1 .    K< 

Conifters.  Scandinavian «3 

Connecticut  State  Station,  bulletins,  mcass 

notes 25 

report — 901 9%  IT, 

910,»U,fl*Kl 

921 958.  e:,  854. 

935,94im$« 

.     StoTTS  Station,  bulletins. .  .7«v 33t n 

notes 1« 

report liTTSL 

28,».Ti,:« 

Oonoeephahu,  sp.  on  cranberry  boff»,  K.  J.  5G 

Contagion  transmitted  by  inject,  U.  S.  D.  A.  ffs 

Convalla ria  majalit,  notes,  Minn B 

Convex  scale,  notes,  N.  Mei 4^ 

U.S.  D.A :i3 

Convolvulyt  arvfntis,  root  system  .N.J ^ 

Mipium,  root  system,  N.  J ^ 

Copidogoma  variegatum,  notes.  Mich 41* 

Copper  acetate  for   leaf  spot  of  quinew. 

Conn.  State » 

potato  blight  and  rot. 

Conn.  State ^' 

and  ammonium  carbonate  mixture 
for— 

black  rot  of  grapeu,  Dd I*f 

peachrot,  Del 1* 

pear  leaf  blight,  Del «* 

and  arsenic   solution,  preparatton 

and  use,  Ohio ^ 

iron  vessels  for  laboratory  u«  <^ 
borate  for  onthnu-nose  of  beaos,  K. 

Y.  State  » 

grain  rusti.  U.  S.  D.  A..  52 
carbonate,  ammoniacal— 

for  almond  diseases,  U.  S.  D.  A .  Kj 
anthraenose  of  beans— 

N.J - 

N.T.Stote ^ 

apple  scab,  Me 5ffl.K< 

Wis 1^ 

celery  diseases,  N.T.SUt«.  «' 

grain  msts,  U.  S.  D.  A ^ 

grape  diseases.  Wis ^ 

leaf  blight  of  pears,  Iowa..  1- 
diseases    of     unrserj 

stock,  U.S.  DA...  «5 

mildew  of  grapes,  Minn..-  ^ 

peach  rot,  Del ^ 

pear  leaf  blight,  Del * 

U.S.I).A.  » 
potato  bUght,  N.  Y.  SUt«    5^^ 

scab,  N.Y.Sute....  ^ 
powdery  mildew  of— 

cherriea.  Iowa * 

miiTanta,  Iowa t-  ^ 
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Copper,  carbonate,  ammoniaeftl— 

for  quince  diseases,  X.  J 668 

spot  disease  of— 

cherries,  Iowa 109 

currants,  lu wa 160 

preparation  and  use- 
Conn.  SUte 669 

Iowa 169 

Md : 43 

Ohio 927 

Va 838 

with  kerosene  emulsion  for  ap- 
ples, Md 42 

Paris  green  for  apples,  M d .  42 

carbonate,  analyses,  K.  T.  State  —  5G 
Johnson's  mixture,  for— 

apple  scab,  Wis 170 

black  rot  of  grapes, 

Del 168 

pear  leaf  blight,  Del.  168 
precipitated— 

for    anthracnose    of 

raspberries,  X.  J  . .  51 
with  Paris  green  for 

apples,  Md 42 

•ospended,  for— 

apple  scab,  Me 561 

black  rot  of  grapes . .  168 

peach  rot  Del 805 

pear  leaf  blight,  Del.  168 

oomponnds,  effect  on  grapes 872, 968 

effect  on  germination  of— 

Cereotpora  apii,  N.  J 53 

Monilia/nictigena^'S.J 63 

ferrocyanide  for  grain  rusts,  F.  S. 

n.  A : 955 

hydroxide  for  grain  rusts,  U.  S.  D.  A  955 

in  parta  of  the  grapevine 872 

sprayed  celery,  N.  Y.  State 926 

grapes,  N.  Y.  State 55 

R.I 242 

Va 55 

OB  grape  leaves,  poisoning  by 223 

sacoharate  for  pear  scab,  l^  S.  D.  A .  500 
soda  hyposulphite  for~ 

black  rot  of  grapes,  Del 168 

pear  leaf  blight,  Del 168 

•oda  solution,  preparation,  Va 838 

solutions,  alkaline,  for  deteniiiniiig 

reducing  sugars 983 

steatite  for  potato  rot 864,971 

sulphate,  ammoniaoal,  for— 

leaf  spot  of  quinces,  Conn.  State .  929 

potato  blight  and  rot.  Conn.  State  928 

sulphate,  analyses,  X .  Y .  State 56 

effect  on  seed  corn,  Vt  —  472 
for  leaf  spot  of  quiuecM, 

Conn. State 929 

potatorot 985 

scab,  N.Y.State  560 
in  soil,  effect  on— 

peas,  N.  Y.  State 15 

toroatocM,  N.  Y.  State  .  15 

wheat,  N.Y'.  State....  15 

8120— No.  12 a 
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Copper  sulphate  treatment  for  wheat  smut, 

Ind 341 

sulphide  for  anthracnose  of  beans, 

N.Y.  State 558,559 

Copperas,  (See  Iron   sulphate.) 

Copperdine,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 56 

OoreoptU  laneeolata,  notes,  Minn 663 

Oorimekena  puliearia,  notes,  Ohio 83!) 

Com<and-cob  meal,  analyses.  Conn.  State..  935 

Mass.  State..  64 

Minn 73.1 

Com  and  cowpeas,  field  experiments,  Md..  36 
Jerusalem  corn,  field  experiments, 

Md 36 

sorghum,  field  experiments,  Md..  36 

anthers,  analyses.  N.  Y.  Cornell 339 

as  a  forage  plant., 872 

Wis 136 

trap  crop  for  cotton  boll  worms,  XT. 

S.D.A 304 

assimilation  of  carbonic  and  by 613 

barnyard  manure  for,  R.I 251 

bran,  analyses,  Wis 174 

bill  bug,  notes,  N.J 57 

butts,  analyses,  Minn 733 

canned,  analyses.  Conn.,  Storrs 59 

cockle,  effect  on  pigs 90 

in  breadstuffs  and  flour,  danger 

ftom 310 

poisonous  quality 90, 91 ,  783 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

seed,  saponin  in 387 

condition  and  acreage,  IT.  S.  D.  A 203, 

283,431 

continuous  cropping.  Conn.  State 906 

crambid,  notes,  Del 660 

crossing,  ni 134,905 

cultivation  at  different  dates,  Iowa. . .  718 

to  different  depths,  Ga 809 

Ind..  809, 810 

Iowa .  718 

Md...  37 
differing  in  frequency  and 

depth.lll 904 

cnltiyators,  tests,  Ind 810 

culture  experiments,  Colo 346 

Mass.  State 39 

R.1 251 

Wis 136 

Wjro 825 

dotasseling,  Del 644 

111 905 

Md 37 

Ncbr 810 

N.Y.  Cornell 338,811 

digestibility,  Minn 734 

distribution  and  consumption,  U.  S. 

D.A 762 

ofseed.Can 436 

duties  on,  in  Mexico,  U.  S.  D.  A 282 

ears,  analyses,  Wis i:t6 

effect  of  previous  manuring,  Ind 810 

Egypt  ianrice,cnltureexperiments,La.  645 

ensiling  vm.  field  curing,  Wis 146 
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Corn  exportu,  r.  S.  D.  A 2tJ2 

fertillxcr  cxperiuientt,  Ala.  College. . .  644 
Conn.Storra'iT,  28, 75 

Del 644 

tia 808 

Iowa 718 

Ky 716 

La...  137,  ;W9, 346, 717 

Me 132 

Md 37 

>'.C 716 

IM 246,251 

Vt 470 

Va 716 

W.Va 717,804 

fsrtnieiiig  eondtituenU,  Conn.  State. .  906 

field  expori  men  ts,  Ark 807 

lU 904 

Ind 809 

Md 36 

flat  caltare,La 339 

fodder,  analysee,  Mass.  Stat« 66 

Minn 733 

digestibility,  Me 509 

N.C 736 

di8ea8e,Xobr ^  843 

green,  for  milcli  cows,  ifasj*. 

State 65 

time  of  harvesting,  Can 437 

vs.  com  silage  for  juilcli  cows, 

Vt 4«1 

vs.  com  silage  for  milch  cows, 

Wis 178 

for  seed,  treatment  with  fungicides, 

Vt 472 

for  silage  culturo,  Muss.  State 39 

soiling.  Conn.  Storrs 480 

germ  feed,  analyses,  Moss.  State 176 

Vt 475 

green  manoring  for,  Iowa 718 

history : .* 388 

importation  into  Mexico,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  431 

in  rotation,  La 346 

intercuUural  fertilizing,  Ga 808 

introduction  and  culture  in  Europe  . .  389 
Jerusalem,  culture  experiments- 
La  645,725 

Md 36 

Mass  St«te 39 

RI 251 

Kaffir,  culture  experiments,  La 645,725 

kernels,  analyses,  Conn.  State 906 

Md 36 

Mass.  State 39 

Minn 733 

Vt 47 

manuring  at  different  rates,  Ind 810 

meal,  analyses,  Conn.  State 935 

Conn.  Storrs 59 

Me 569 

Mass.  State  ....  64, 68, 176, 177 

Vt 475 

Wis 173 

for  cabbage  worms,  U.  S.  B.  A  ..  203 

milch  0OW8,  Colo 260 


Page- 
Corn  meal  for  pigs,  Minn  423 

8teert,KAos 47a 

heavy  feeding,  for  piga,  Vt 484 

vs.  wheat  bran  for  fowls,  N.  Y. 

State Wt 

new  species,  K.Y.ComeU 811 

oil  for  miloh  oowa,  effect  on  butter, 

N.  H 664 

phosphates  for  Me 131 

plant,  analyses.  Wis 136 

planting  at  different  dates,  HI 904 

Ind 809 

depths.  Ill 904 

diatanoes,  HI 904 

Ind...  809 

La....  339 

Md....  J7 

in  hills  and  drills,  111 904 

seed  from  different  parts  of 

theear,  Ark 8P7 

pollen,  analyses,  N.  Y.  Cornell 339 

prodnction  and  distribution,  U .  S.  D.  A .  844 

of  dry  matter,  HI 905 

root  pruning.  111 95 

worm,  prevalenoe,  U.  S.  D.  A 203 

Southern,  notes,  Ohio R39 

roots,  extent  of.  Wis 128 

rotation  vc  continuous  cropping,  lud . .  810 

seed  selection.  Ark 807 

silage,  analyses,  Mass.  State 64. 177 

Minn 733 

oostof  preparing,  Md 30 

digestion  experiments,  Md  ....  68 
N.C...  736 
effect  on  albuminoid  consump- 
tion, Md 69 

for  lambs,  Mass.  State 356 

steers,  Ind 154 

from  whole  stalks,  Md 36 

vs.  clover  silage  for  milch  cows, 

Vt 483 

eom  fodder  for  milch  cows. 

Wis 178 

stover  for  milch  cows, 

Mass.  StAte 176 

hay  and  roots  for    cows. 

Can 440 

smut,  notes,  Mass.  State 50 

soaked  v«.  dry  for  pigs,  Iowa 742 

stalks,  analyses,  Wis 136 

stover,  analyses,  Mass.  State 64, 177 

Minn 733 

digestion  experiments,  Md 68 

effect  on  albuminoid  oonsnmp- 

tion,Md 69 

stripping,  Ga 808 

subsoiling,  6a 806 

sweeti  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 69 

Mass.  State 30 

for  silage,  Mass.  State 39 

planting  at  different  distances, 

HI 157 

varieties,  Mich 828 

Ore 650 

rt»h m 
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Corn,  sweet,  yield,  Mass.  State 39 

and  food  valiio  i>**racre, 

Me 508 

time  of  maturing,  Ind 810 

topping,  Iowa 718 

tope,  analyeos,  Minn 733 

varielieB 108, 783 

Ark 807 

Can 760 

Del (H4 

Oa 809 

HI 904 

Ind 810 

La 138.339,718 

N.Mex 411 

N.C 718 

Okla 721 

R.1 251 

Wis 136 

v§.  barley  for  pigs,  Minn 421, 423 

■wa«t4>,  analyses,  Conn.  Stato 903 

water  required  for  one  pound.  Wis  . .      126 

worm,  notes,  Va 840 

yield.  Ark 825 

Me 568 

U.  S.  I>.  A 500, 578 

Camut  aatiguinea,  notes,  Minn 655 

stolonifera,  notes,  Minn 655 

Corrosive  sublimate  as  an  antiseptic,  Va  . .      360 
for  an t h r a c II o s e  of 

beans,  N.  Y.  State  . .      558 
for  potato  scab— 

N.Y.  State 560 

N.Dak 928 

Cottnopepla  eamifex,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Cofalpa  lanigera^  notes,  Mt» 354 

Ohio 839 

Cottage  industries  of  Russia,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 431 

Cotton,  angular  spot,  Ala.  College 824 

anthracnose,  Ala.  College 833 

ai-eolate  mildew,  Ala.  College 834 

bolls,  analyses,  Miss 720 

bollworm,  early  accounts,  U.  S.  D.  A.       88 
notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .  204, 760, 851 

Okla 354 

crop,  distribution  in  1892,  U.  S.  I).  A .      675 
of  India,  1892-'93,U.  S.  1>.  A .  .282, 957 
*  the  United  States,  1892,  U. 

S.D.  A 77,283 

dagger,  notes.  Me 354 

damping  off,  Ala.  College 8.32 

diseases,  investigations,  Ala.  Col- 
lege        830 

fertilizer  experiments,  Ala.  College     803 

Ga 814 

La  ....340,346,718 

Miss 720 

:X.C 716 

field  experiments 787 

Ga 813 

frenching,  Ala.  College ! .      831 

Imll  ashes,  analyses,  Conn.  State. .336, 902 

Mass. State  ..26, .337 

for  tobacco, Conn.  State  908, 909 

^■loation,  Conn.  State. .      337 
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Cotton  hulls,  digestibility,  N.  C 736 

for  steers.  Ala.  Canebrake  . . .  254 

ii^jury  by  Aretia  phyUira,  U.  S.  D.  A  667 

in  rotation,  La 346 

leaf  blight,  Ala.  College 835 

loaves,  analyses,  Miss 719 

manuring  at  different  rates,  Ga 814 

plant,  chemical  study,  Miss 719 

climatology,  U.  S.  D.  A 762 

planting  at  different  distances,  Ga  .  813 

La  .  139 

condition,  U.  S.  1).  A  . . . .  967 
pro<lu4tion  and  distribution,  U.  S. 

D.  A 846 

prospects,  1892,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 500 

root  galls,  Ala.  College 835 

rot,  pure  cultures 400 

ixKitH,  analyses,  Miss 810 

seed,  boiled  for  pigs,  Tex 358 

feed,  analyses,  Conn.  State. . . .  935 

for  pigs,  Tex 357 

steers,  Ala.  Canebrake 254 

meal,  analyses 787 

Conn.  State.. 336, 902, 
935 

Me 569 

Mass.  State . . .  .26, 64, 
176,  177 

N.J 25 

Wis 173 

available  phosphoric  acid 

in,  S.  C 901 

forcotton,  Ga 814 

N.J 2.-) 

Wis 173 

milch  cows — 

Mass.  Stato  ....  65, 66 

Miss 259 

pigs,  Tex 357 

steers,    Ala.     Cane 

brake 254 

tobacco,  Conn.  State  908, 909 
metaphosphoric  acid  and 
pyrophosphoric     acid 

in,  S.C 902 

solutions  for  phosphoric 
acid  determination, 

S.C 902 

Vi.  cotton  seed  for  oats 

and  wheat,  S.  C  . .  915 
linseed     meal      for 

lambs.  Wis 261 

water-soluble  potash  in, 

S.C 901 

oil,  detection  in  lard  and  olive 

oil 98C 

for  mUch  cows,  effect  on 

butter,  N.H Wi 

raw  and  roasted,  digestibility, 

N.C 736 

vs.  roasted,  for  pigs,  Tex  .  358 
steamed  for  milch  cows, 

Miss 259 

Vi.  cottonseed   meal  for  oat^ 

and  wheat,  S.  C 915 
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Cotton  seedling  rot^  Ala.  Collftge 832 

Bhedding  of  bolls,  Ala.  College 834 

sore  shin,  Ala.  College 832 

stems,  analyses,  Miss 719 

varietie8,Ga 813 

La 139.340,719 

Miss 720 

N.Mex 411 

N.  C 718 

waste,  analyses,  Mass.  State 26 

yellow  leaf  blight,  Ala.  College 830 

Cottonwood,  notes.  Minn 055 

rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak 45 

Cottony  maple  scale,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 204 

mesquito  scale,  n.  gen.  and  n.  sp., 

notes,  K.  Mex 418 

Couch  grass,  notes.  Can 501 

Ore 47 

U.S.D.A 699 

Vt 472 

.  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Cowpeas,acqaisitiou  of  nitrogen  by,  Conn. 

Storrs 14 

and  corn,  field  experiments,  Md  .  36 
as  a  green  manaro  for  wheat,  Fla.  912 
trap    crop  for    cotton   boll- 
worms,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 204 

oolture  experiments,  Md 38 

Mass  State.  601 

Miss 248 

for  soiling.  Conn.  Storrs.  .29, 480 

Yarioties,  La 145,645 

K.Mex 411 

Cowpea  vines,  digestibility,  N.  C 736 

Cows  and  goats,  comparative  digestive 

power,  N.C 738 

at  pasture,  grain  ration  for,  X.  Y.  Cor- 
nell    842 

digestion  experiments,  N.  C 736 

infectious  abortion  in,  Ya 75 

milch,  allowing  t«  drink  at  ^ill 773 

as  affected  by  imperfect  Tenti- 

lation,  Wis 180 

change  in  live  weight  during 

period  of  lactation 223 

cooking  and  steaming  food  for.  783 

digestion  experiments,  Minn. .  733 

feeding  experiments.  .93, 108, 508. 519, 

599,  601,  783.  086 

Can 440,606 

Colo •  259 

Conn. 

Storrs  . .  480 

Iowa 181 

Me 569 

Mass. 

State.. -64, 176 

Hiss 259 

N.  H 662 

K.  Y.  Cor- 
nell.... 842 
N.Y.State  256, 
263,267 

Xenn 419 

Vt 481 


Cows,  milch,  feeding  experiiiiait«,Wn 179 

rations,  N.H W 

Wis T* 

manure  fr<«i,  Mass.  Stste C3.6fi 

methods  of  feeding W6 

milk  yield  at  different  periods 

of  laotaUon,  lU W 

new  method  of  testing.  Vt. . . .    P9 
quality  of  milk  as  afllerted  br 

change  of  qoarters,  Vt ti^ 

soiling  experiments- 
Conn.  Storrs « 

Ma8s.State ^ 

•undower  seed  cake  for »©  5* 

testjB  of  breeds ^ 

N.Y.State.2K,2Cr: 

warming  water  for ^ 

Cow  wheat,  analyses ^■^'^ 

Crab  apple,  native,  notes,  Minn ^ 

varieties,  Iowa ^ 

grass,  notes.  Miss ^ 

root  system,  N.  J ** 

Crackers,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs ^ 

Cracking  of  pears,  treatment,  U.  &  D.  A  . . .  '^ 

Crambid  on  com,  notes,  Del *® 

Vrambui  ealiginotdlvs,  notee,  Del ^ 

Cranberriea,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrp * 

insecta  iignriona  to,  X.  J '*' 

Cranberry  bogs,  cricket*  on,  K.J * 

grasshoppers  on,  y.  J '** 

locast8on,N.J f^ 

management,  K.  J * 

diseases,  Wis ^ 

fruit  worm,  notes,  Wis ^ 

gaUs,Wis '^* 

high-bush,  notes,  Minn •* 

insects,  notes.  Wis ^ 

remedies, N.J  * 

scald.  Wis ^ 

scale,  notes.  Wis "* 

worm,  blackheaded,  notes,  Wi*  * 

yellow-beaded,notea,Wb  ■> 

Crandall  currant,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell *' 

Crane  flies  as  food  of  the  robha.Ohio *'* 

notes,OlLio ** 

U.S.D.A ^ 

Craonnais  swine * 

Cratcegut  crui-gaUi,  noteB,  Minn *** 

Cream,  analyses,  Mass.,  State 

Vt *^ 

and  cheese,  microbes  in ^" 

ash  oonstltaenta,  Mass.  SUt« ^ 

cheeses,  manufacture,  K.  Y.  Stat?  ^ 
content  of  milk,  determination  vii^ 

centrifuge • 

relaUontofatooft- 

tent ^^ 

from  colostrum,  analyses,  Vt ^ 

gluten,  analyses.  Conn.  State ** 

heated  to  150°  F.  for  buttermakiBg, 

■can *"' 

milk,  and  butter,  reUtiow^  N.  V- 

SUte ^ 

required  for  one  quart,  Ma**^ 

SUte ^ 
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Cream,  pastenriEation 223,381,382 

promiction,  cost  of  feed,  MavH, 

Stttte C7 

raising  by  dilution,  Can 445 

N.Y.Cornell...  361 

Vt 489 

temperatnre 987 

ripening  wilh  pure  cnltnrcs..  223,381,987 
Conn. 

Storrs  75 

sepamtors.dcHcriptions,  Del 188 

Nev 189 

Pa 364,751 

•     te8t8.Dol 188 

N.Y.  Cornell 303 

Pa 364,731 

iweet  vi.  soar  for  bntter-making— 

V»u 446 

Iowa 425 

testing  at  creameries.  Can 611 

ISabcoek  method,  Me 575, 944 

vats,  descriptions,  Nev 189 

Creameries,  cooperative,  In  Austria 390 

Denmark 785 

the  United  States  616 

management 988 

Nev..  189 

filtration  of  water  for 317 

milk  and  cream  testing  at,  Can.  611 

relative  value  plan  at,  N«'v 189 

tests  of  separators  for 616 

Wis 195 

Creamery  apparatus,  descriptions,  Nev 189 

buildings,  construction,  Nev 189 

butter,  analyses,  Vt 492 

herds,  veterinary  control 318 

of  the  Iowa  Station,  description, 

Iowa 426 

Creaming  and  churning  tests  of  cows,  Vt . .  489 

experiments,  Iowa 425 

Wis 195 

of  colostrum,  Vt 488 

milk  as  atfected  by — 

aeration,  N.  Y.  Cornell 364 

peri«Ml  of  lactation.  Can  . .  445 
sizf    of   fat    globules.    N. 

Y.State 265 

milk  by  cold  setting,  Vt 489 

deep  setting,  Can 444 

ooni  pari  son    of   methods. 

N.  Y.State 273 

in  the  centrifuge 784 

on  the  milk  route 785 

Creamometer  tests 213 

Cn^'per,  Virginia,  notes,  Minn 656 

Crfolin  as  an  antiseptic,  Va 360 

C*nH>sote  for  preserving  silo  walls,  Md 36 

Crepidodera  cKcwriMTit,  remedies,  Mich 416 

Cress,  penny,  N.  Dak 167 

winter,  notes,  Ore 47 

( ?ri«-ket,  snowy  tree,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Crickets  on  cranberry  bogs,  N.  J 504 

Crimson  clover.    {See  Scarlet  clover.) 

Crop  areas,  changes  in,  U.  S.  D.  A 957 

production  and  acreage  in  New  York  275 

in  the  United  States 027 
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Crop  report,  European,  1892,  U.  S.  D.  A 77, 

429, 675,  762. 788, 850, 957 

reports  of  foreign  counties,  U.  S.  I).  A  762 

Crops,  effect  of  drought 871 

fcfr  alkali  soils,  Idaho 950 

green  manuring  in  the  fall 222 

meteorological  conditions  affecting..  578 

of  1892,  historj' 578 

summer,  fertilizer  tests 861 

Cross  fertilization  experiments.  Me 544 

Crossing  com,  111 134, 282. 905 

cucurbits 399 

Iowa 726 

eggplants,  Me 922 

N.Y.  Cornell 825 

fruits 399 

Shropshire  and  Merino  sheep.  Wis.  187 

tomatoes,  Me 921 

Tenn 65:1 

Crotala ria  eagittalis,  notes,  S.  Dak 924 

Crotalisni,  causes  and  symptoms,  S.  Dak 924 

Crown  borer,  blackberry,  notes,  Ohio 8:{8 

Croton  seed,  detection  in  feetling  stufl's 211 

Crucifers,  mildew,  notes,  N.  J 51 

Crude  fiber.    {Bee  Cellulose.) 

Cryptocephalui  binomis,  notes,  Ohio 839 

quadntpUx,  notes,  Ohio 839 

venuHus,  imtes,  Ohio 839 

Cryphia  nuneiui  on  Cimhex  atnerieana,  N. 

Dak 171 

Cucumber  beetle,  strl]>ed,  notes,  Va 840 

treatment,  N.C.  58 

flea  beetle,  remedies,  Mich 416 

Cucumbers,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

mildew,  notes,  N.  J 51 

l>owdery  mildew,  Mass.  State . .  48 
undetermined    disease,  Mass. 

State 49 

varieties,  Mich 282 

Utah 828 

CuourbttSt  crossing 399 

Iowa 726 

Culottage  of  pears 694 

Cultures  of  bacteria  for  ripening  cream. 223, 381,987 
pure,   for  fermenting    apple    and 

grape  must 517 

of  yeasts,  study 517 

Curculio,  plum,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

Va 840 

remedies,  Ark 828 

Curletl  dock,  notes.  Me 334 

Ore 47 

Vt 472 

U.S.D.A 699 

root  system,  N.  J 45 

roseworm,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 372 

Currant,  Alpine,  notes,  Minn 650 

borer,  American,  notes.  Mich 416 

imi>ortod,  notes,  Colo 58 

Crandall,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 917 

Gordon,  notes,  Minn 650 

sawtiy,  destruction  of  eggs,  Mich..  416 

span  worm,  notes,  Colo 58 

Mich 416 

worm,  notes,  Va 8  40 

yellow  flowericg,  notes,  Minn 656 
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Curr«nt«,powdcr>-,iiiUdew,  ♦rcatinont,  Iowa  169 

•pot  diiteaac.trratinciit,  Iowa  ...  160 

varietiof*.  ('an *3fi 

III 166 

Mich ;.  917,556 

Orp 650 

Va 728 

Cu^euta  raefmosa,  notoH.  Ore .* 47 

Cut-leafed  birch,  notes.  Miun 654 

elder,  notes,  Minn 656 

maple,  notes,  If  inn 654 

sumach,  notes,  Minn 656 

Cut  worms,  notcH,  Mc ^^ 

MisM 254 

Okla 354 

on  carnations,  F.  S.  D.  A 285 

onions  and  celery,  U.  S.  D.  A .  284 

•ugar  beets,  I'.  S.  D.  A 20;i 

prevalence  and  treatment,  Mich.  410 

remedies.  N.C •'>8 

U.S.D.A 284 

Wis 172 

Cycas.  new  species 615 

Vycloloma  platyphyllum,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  099 
Cyclones,  theory  of  centrifngal  and  ascend- 
ing movement 315 

Cylindroeola  dendroctoni,  notes,  W.  Va 642 

(Ujlindrosporium  pod»,-i)revention 400 

treatraen  t,  U.  S.  D.  A  955 

atachydU.  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  956 

Cynipid  leaf  gall, notes.  Ohio 838 

Cynodon  dactylan.    (A>«  Bennuda  grass.) 

Oynoglosaum  officinale,  root  system.  N.  J 46 

(yperus  rotundiu,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Vyrtonema  ttabulans,  notes,  Colo 58 

( 'yitoput  hliti,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

eandidu9,  notes,  N.J 51 

S.DaV 50 

treatment,  N.  C 55 

ipomaecepanduratce,  notes,  N.  J. . .  51 

portulaeoe,  notes,  N.J 51 

S.Dak 50 

trcigopogoni»,noio»,  S.Jyak 50 

Oyti^u*  laburnum,  notes,  Minn 654 

(Jytohelminths  in  oysters,  N.J 71 

DaHylii  glomerata.    {See  Orchard  grass.) 

Dagger  cocklebnr,  notes,  Ore 47 

Dairies,  bacteria  prevalent  in.  Conn.  Storrs.  75 

traveling  in  North  Wales 787 

Dairy  apparatus,  descriptions,  Nev 180 

tests,  Pa 364,751 

bacteriology  in 987 

barns,  ventilation,  Wis 1 80 

breeds,  committee  on  tests  of 403 

building  at  Minnesota  Station 874 

cows,  test  of  breeds,  N.  T.  State ... .  255, 263 

industry  in  Denmark 522, 528, 618 

observatories  in  Italy 239 

products,  amyloid  in 514 

composition 773 

Minn 750 

report  on  methods  of  analy- 
sis   115 

spread  of  contagions   dis- 

iby 783 


Dairy  si-hool  at  (Georgia  Station 874 

New  York  SUte  Stiftion. . .  275 

building, description,  Wi»  ....  1»7 

schools  in  Italy 329 

Switaerland 3* 

station  at  Lodl,  Italy 23fi 

Dairying,  abstract  of  articles 75. 92,  ttS.  96. 

97, 98, 188, 262, 361, 425, 4S6.  575,  750  940 

as  related  to  bacteriology 113 

InNorth  Dakota 9U 

milk  fermentations  as  related  to, 

U.S.D.A «>2 

use  of  antiseptics  in 31* 

Daisies,  electroculture,  N.  Y.  Cornell 351 

Daisy,  oxeye,  notes,  Can 501 

Ore 47 

root  system, N.J 46 

Vt 472 

Dalmatian  insect  powder.  Mass,  State 58 

Damping-off  fungus,  undetermined  species.  400 

not«s.N.J •'^ 

of  cotton.  Ala.  college KJ2 

Dandelion,  root  system,  N.  J 45 

DaMhon i<i  calif ornica,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 9ol 

Datura  *emTOonitim,  notes,  Me 334 

Datura  tatvla,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Daturic  acid,  investigation 516 

I>at<cu«earota,  notes,  Vt 472 

root  system,  N.J 46 

Dead  nettle,  root  system 46 

Defec>ation  of  sorghum  juices,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  -  954 

Deforestation  and  the  public  healtli 872 

Dehorning  cattle.  Wis 387 

De  Laval  separator  tests.  Colo 267 

N.Y.,  Cornell....  363 

Pa 364,751 

Delaware  Station,  bulletins..  139. 167, 188.412,415, 

614, 660. 835 

Delphinium  as  an  insecticide 876 

DeZpfttnittmspp.,  notes,  Minn 653 

Ore 47 

Deltocephalus  debiUs,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 667 

tmmicu«,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 667 

Dendroctonui  frontalu,  injnrj  to  pine  for- 
ests, U.S.D.A 699 

Dmdrotettix  longipennis,  notes,  XT.  S.  D,  A  760, 85S 

qu4rcu8,  n.  sp.,  notes,  D.  S.  D.  A.  853 

Denitrification  in  soils 614 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
tural colleges  402 

Depreuaria  heracUana,  notes,  Mich 416 

U.S.D.A....  067 

Deijnatol  as  an  antiseptic,  Va 360 

Desehamptia  ceespUota,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  498 

elongatca,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

holei/ormis,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  «l 
Desinanihus  fruticonu^  n.  sp.,  notes,  U.  S. 

D.A 374 

Dcgmodium    molle,    culture   experiments. 

La 646 

notes,  Miss 248 

Detasseling  of  com,  Del 644 

HI 905 

Nebr 810 

N.Y.CorneU 338,811 
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DetenUible  locust,  notes,  U.  H.  D.  A 760 

Deutzia  erenata^  uoien,  Minn 655 

^aaK#,  notes,  Minn 655 

Devastating  looost,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

Devon  cows,  feeding  tests,  N.  Y.  State 255 

263,268 

Dewberries,  varieties,  Hioh 556 

Minn 651,052 

Dextro-maltoee,  feeding  experiments  witb . .  510 
Dextrose  with  saorose  and  levitlose,  deter- 
mination    388 

IHabrotica  If -punctata,  notes,  Ohio 830 

longicomit  on  sugar  beets,  U.  S. 

D.A 203 

t«n««a,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

viMata,  notes,  Okla 354 

on  sugar  beets,!!.  S.D.  A .  203 

treatment,  N.  C 58 

Dialysis  of  honey 781 

Diamond-back  turnip  moth,  notes,  Iowa 415 

Dia^pis  rosas,  notes,  Ohio aiO 

Dinstaso,  action  on  starch,  noucrystalliza- 

ble  products 516 

in  the  endosperm,  occurrence 084 

study  of 983 

Diastrophut  ewtcttU^formit,  notes,  Oh  io 838 

ne&nio«u«,  notes,  Ohio 838 

JHcentra  ip4etabUii,  notes,  Minn 653 

JHcranodontxum  milUpaiighi,  notes,  W.  Ya .  042 

virffinietu,  notes,  W.  Ya . . .  642 

Dieta^mntu  fraxineUa,  notes,  Minn 653 

JHerviHa  rotea,  notes,  Minn 655 

Dietaries,  economic  bearing.  Conn.  Storrs ...  63 

American.  Conn.  Storrs 60,63 

European,  Conn.  Storrs 60 

of  French  Canadians,  Conn.Storrs  60 

standard,  Conn.Storrs 62 

study  of,  Conn.  Storrs 69, 63 

Differential  locust,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

Diff^ion  residues,  drying 783 

forpigs 784 

dried,  artificial  digestion  87 
Digestibility  of  abnroinoids  of  raw  and 

cooked  meat 519 

barley,  Minn 734 

bread 086 

brushwood 865 

cellulose ."  88 

chlorophyll 599 

oom.Minn 734 

fodder,Me 569 

N.C 736 

silage,  N.  C 736 

cotton  hulls,  K  C 736 

cowpea  vines,  N.  C 736 

feeding  stuffs 595 

Cal 732 

feeding  stuffs  as  affected 

by  addition  of  lime 437 

food  nutrients  as  affected 
by  increased  or  decreas- 
ed consumption 597 

ibod  nutrients  as  affected 

by  various  salts 597 

foods,  Conn.  Storrs G3 


Pago. 

Digestibility  of  gluten  meal,  Me 570 

hay 223,975 

and  beans 975 

brewers'  grains.  975 

oats 976 

oats,  wheat,  straw  and 

beans 976 

Hungarian  grass,  Me 509 

Hypnum  tplendens,  Me. . .  334 

mangel-wurzels,  Me 570 

milk .• 9S6 

oats 223 

pea  silago.  Minn 733 

peas,  Miun 734 

pentoaeK  in  feeding  stuffs  618 
raw    and  roosted  cotton 

8<'e<l,N.C 736 

rutabagas.  Me 570 

scarlflt-clover  hay,  N.  C  . .  736 

soja  bean  silage,  N.  C 736 

sterilized  milk 92 

sugar  beots,  Me 570 

s  weo^com  fodder,  Mo 569 

timothy  hay,  Me 569 

timothy,  dry  and  green, 

IT  tab 354 

turnips.  Me 570 

twigs 805 

vegetable  wax 599 

wheat  bran.  Me 670 

Minn 733,734 

shorts,  Minn 734 

Digestion,  artificial,  of— 

albuminoids      in      brewers' 

grains 90 

albnminoidsoffcedingstuffs.  87 

cocoanu,t  cake 87 

dried  diffusion  residues 87 

hay 87 

peanutcake 87 

ricefeed 87 

effect  of  salt 974 

experiments  on  cows,  Minn 733 

X.C 736 

goats,  N.C 736 

pigs,  Minu 733 

sheep,  Me 569 

N.C 736 

steers,  N.  C 736 

with  com  silage,  Md.  68 

stover,  Md.  68 

fooils 449 

of  food  as  affected  by  bodily  ex- 
ertion   223 

starch 518 

peptic,  as  affected  by  baking  pow- 

ders  containing  alum 389 

peptic,  as  affected  by  boraoic  acid  870 

Dimorphism  of  root  tubercles  of  peas 517 

IHodxa  tereiy  root  8yst<»m,  N.  J 46 

IHploKis  pyrivora,  notes,  N.  J 57 

treatmontjN.  J 57 

Dipsaeiu  sylvestris,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Director,  report.  Conn.  State 949 

Conn.  Storrs 76 
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Director,  report,  Gft M9 

Ind 665 

M© 370.577 

Md 76 

Mich 42S 

Ohio 950 

OkU 197 

Xebr 197 

N.J 76 

N.Y.St«t<« 275 

K.1 275 

Tex 950 

Vt 496 

V« 428 

Wis 197 

PineaM  of  potatoes,  uddetemiined  species, 

Vt 471 

BiseflseM  of  apples,  Va 354 

aprieottrees 986 

l>eans,  notes,  N.Y.  State 567 

celery,  notes,  N.  T.  State 925 

cereals,Iowa 414 

cotton,  Ala.  College 830 

cranberries.  Wis 836 

fkrm  crops,  U.  8.  D.  A 966 

gloxinias 876 

grapes,  treatment,  IT.  S.  D.  A  . . .  500 

horses  and  rnalen,  La 75 

nursery  stock,  treatment,  U.  S. 

D.A 600 

plants,  abstracts  of  articles. . .  47, 167, 
352,414,470,557, 

666, 729,  830,  925 

treatment,  y.  J 64 

U.S.  D.A...  600 

winter  tomatoes,  N.  Y.  Cornel  1 .  352 

transmission  by  factitious  butter  .  317 

JH»909ieira  Carolina  on  cranberry  bogs,  N.  J .  565 

longipetinis,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .  760 

ohliterata,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

Distillery  refuse  investigations 440 

Dock,  curled.    (See  Cnrled  dock.) 

species,  notes,  U.S.  D.A 699 

yellow,  notes,  Me 334 

Ore 47 

Vt 472 

Dodder,  notes,  Ore 47 

Dogbane,root  system. N.J 45 

Dog  woo<l,  redtwiggod,  notes,  Minn 655 

sawfly,  notes.  Ohio 838 

Doliehonyx  oryzirorus,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

DoliehoM  iinentia.    (.^^«  Cowpeas.) 

Domestic  coffee  berry,  nature,  Ga 495 

Dorj/cf^  spp., notes.  U.S.D.  A 852 

jyoryphora  defemliuiata,  treatment,  N.  C . . .  68 

Double  white  yarrow,  notes,  Minn 653 

Douglas  spirea,  notes,  Minn 6.*6 

spruce,  notes,  Minn 655 

Downy  mildew  of  grapes,  notes,  Conn.  State.  659 

X.J 51 

Va 838 

Wis 729 

treatment,  A  rk . . .  828 

Dragon  fly,note«,N.C 68 

DnUuage  of  soils,  Cal 120 


Pace. 

Drainage  tile,  experimeota.  La SM 

obaervatioQs 07 

water,  analysis lei 

of  bare  soils 2K 

cultivated  M»iU 614.  «2 

Drasferia  cras9iu$eula, notes,  U.  S. D.  A  —  MS 

^ddkeca,  notes,  U.S.  D.A •» 

Dried  blood,  analyses,  N.J 25 

for  tobaooo,  Va S 

wbeat,Ind M2 

fish,  analyses.  Conn.  State MC 

Drinking  water,  detenninatioa  of  hanlBeaa .  M7 

Drones,  feeding  by  workers,  Mich 417 

capacity  of,  Mich 417 

Drouth,  effect  on  crops <*n 

Drupes,  influence  of  seeds  on  formation  of 

flesh :» 

Drying  oven  description 7& 

new  form iW 

Dry  r«.  wet  food  for  pigs,  Minn C3 

l>ryfiiaruidi/fii«a  n.ap., notes, U.S. D.A...  374 

Dulse,  analyses.  R.  1 715 

notee,R.1 715 

Dumas  method  of  nitrogen  determinat4on  .  912 

Dupontia /itkeri  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A W 

pMoMntka  Tar.  /orcannw.  notes, 

U.8.D.A 951 

Dnrra  aa  a  forage  plant W 

culture  experiments.  La M^ 

varieties,  N.  Mex 411 

Dutchman's  pipe,  notes,  Minn « 

Duties  on  com  in  Mexico,  suspension.  U.  S. 

D.A » 

grain  in   Russia,  r«*mova1.  U.  S. 

D.A »! 

Duty  of  water  for  irrigation.  Colo 3«9. 752 

Wyo m 

Dwarf  pine,  notes,  Minn ©5 

Dyfi«<%«  rerh'ca^,  notes.  Me SM 

Earth,  burnt,  in  seed  germination 17* 

Earthworms  and  tuberculosis Ml 

Eau  celeste  for  almond  diseaaee,  U.  S.  D.  A .  9^5 

anthracnose  of  grapes.  Miss  551 

applescab.Me 561. IBI 

leaf  spot  of  quinces.  C^mn. 

State «> 

pear  leaf  blight.  Del 1« 

potato  scab.  N.  Y.  SUte 3« 

ripe  rot  of  grapes.  Miss 31 

preparation    and     use.     Conn. 

State «• 

Echinoitpemnm  lappula.  root  system,  N.  J . .  4* 

Echium  vtilgare,Tooi  system,  X.J 4* 

Edam  cheese •• 

J?dcm«o»(^rotw,notes,U.aD.A » 

Editorial  uotea 1, 11 1,231.  SSI* 

455,  525,  «25, 701.  791. 8?».«» 

Eel  grass,  analyses.  Can 431 

RI 715 

notes,  R-T 715 

Eggplants,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs ^ 

anthracnose.  notes,  N.  J U 

orossing.Me •S 

N.Y.Comefl 8» 

ealture,Me ^ 
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EgjirpUiitfl,  leaf  spot,  notes,  K.  J 51 

stem  blight,  notes,  N.  J 51 

rot,  notes,  N.  J 51 

rarietiemMe 922 

Ki^^s,  Anatyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

bacteria  In 976 

development  as  affected  by  movement  615 

laid  by  different  breeds  of  bens,  Can .  441 

preservation 976 

Can 441 

weight,  Can 441 

Kj^yptian  rice  com,  culture  experiments.  La .  645 

wheat,  cnltnre  experiments,  La  . .  645 
fUaekiitapramatureUa,  early  accounts  of, 

U.S.D.A 83 

KlaagnvM  ongu9t{foUu9^  root  tubercles 376 

JKla]^dwnparaUelum,noiea,Me 854 

£Ider,  box,  notes,  Minn 655 

8.Dak 829 

eommon,  notes,  Minn 656 

ent-leafed,  notes,  Minn 656 

marab,  notes,TJ.S.D.A 699 

red-berried,  notes,  Minn 656 

^ectric  enrront,  effect  on  growth  of  seeds  .  315 
light,  continuous  and   discontinu- 
ous, effect  on  structure  of 

trees 815 

affect  on— 

beets,  N.  T.  Cornell 351 

cauliflowers,  N.T.Cor- 
nell   351 

daisies,  N.  Y.  ComeU  . .  351 

endives,  N.  T.  Cornell . .  851 

lettuce,  N.  Y.  Cornell . .  350 

radishes,  N.  Y.  Cornell .  351 

spinach,  N.  Y.  Cornell.  351 
structure  of  trees   and 

herbaceous  plants . .  .315, 432 
violets,  N.  Y.  Cornell.  351 
Electricity,  best  source  for  chemical   lab- 
oratories   613 

for  purifying  sugar  beet  juice . .  988 

in  agricnltore 702 

Electro-horticulture,  experiments,    N.    Y. 

ComeU 349 

Eleochari9p€auttrU,«Da\yBeB,Cal 732 

EUod€9  trieoMteUa,  on  cabbages,  IT  S.  B.  A . . .  203 

J?l«tfin«  indiea,  root  system,  N.  J 47 

Elm,  American,  notes,Minn 155 

camperdown  weeping,  notes,  Minn  —  655 

red,  notes,  Minn 055 

rock,  notes,  Minn O'S 

slippery,  notes,  Minn 055 

trees,  rate  of  growth.  S.  Dak 45 

weeping  slippery,  notes,  Minn 655 

white,  notes,  Minn 655 

S.Dak 829 

Elymus  arenariuM,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

eondensatui,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 95 1 

tritieoidet,  notes,  U.  S.  B.  A 951 

rir^nujw,  notes,  Miss 218 

Emphyiua  einetiUy  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A ATI 

Empretin  stimuUa,  notes,  Ohio Has 

it;mpMJa  wttwop,  notes,  8.  Dak 50 

Endives,  electroculture,  N.  Y.  ComeU 351 


rage. 

Endocarditis  in  swine 094 

Endodermis  of  roots,  cause  of  cell- wall 

striation 870 

Endosperm,  occurrence  of  diastase  in 984 

Engineering,  agricultural 75, 196, 368. 490, 752 

Engleman's  spruce,  notes,  Minn 055 

EngUsh  rye  grass,  analyses,  La 040 

sparrow,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 848 

JPntaiatinwato,  notes, U.S. D.  A 851 

Entomological  Club  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advauto- 
ment  of  Science,  meeting;, 

U.S.D.  A 608 

instmction  in  Iowa,U.S.D.  A  8.52 

station  at  Florence,  Italy  ...  237 

Entomologist,  report,  Can  437 

Colo 370 

N.Y.CorneU 370 

Ohio 950 

Va 428 

Entomology,  abstracts  of  articles 50, 170. 253 

854,415, 472. 564, 660, 729, 838, 930 

Division,  TT.  8.  D.  A 82, 203, 283 

372, 666,  668,  760, 851 

economic,  report  on 402 

Eniomoseelit  adonidis^  notes,  Can 437 

Entomotporium  maculatum .    ( See  Pear  leaf 
bUght.) 

Entyloma  phytalidit,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

E  nzymcs,  action  on  milk  sugar 584 

Eosin,  reaction  with  butter 97 

reaction  with  margarine 97 

Ephettia  kilhnieUa  in  milks  of  France 615 

Ephialies  spp.,  notes,  U.  8.  D.  A 8.V2 

EpUaehna  eorrupta,  notes,  Colo ,58 

EpUrix  erinita,  notes,  Utah 58 

Equisetum  palustre,  analyses 972 

Eragrostii  abyttini^sa,  notes,  N.  Mex 411 

Ereehlitia  hieradfolia,  root  system,  N.  J . . . .  46 

Ergotism  in  cattle,  Iowa 188 

S.Dak 925 

Ergots  notes,  S.Dak 925 

of  rye,  notes,  Iowa 414 

En'anthvi  ravennce,  notes,  Minn 0.54 

Erifferon  canadensis,  root  system.  N.  J 40 

$trigo8tts,  root  system,  N.J 46 

Erodiitm  eicutarium,  notes,  Ore 47 

EnjHmvm  asperum,  notes,  N.  Dak 1 07 

U.S.D.A 099 

chHranthoidet,  notes,  N.  Dak  ...  107 

U.S.D.A.  699 

Et-yHphe  cichoraeearvm,  notes.  Mass.  State  49 

communis,  notet*,  S.  Dak 50 

euphorbif^,  notes,  S.  Dak .50 

tuckeri,  perithecia  of 591 

Evcalyptxu  eitriodora,  notes,  Cal •.  557 

Eitehlcena  luxuriant,  notes,  Miss  248 

Kudemis  botrana,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Ettfitehia  ribearia,  notes,  Mich 4 16 

Eulalia  japonic.!,  notes,  Minn C54 

Euonymut  atropurpurevs,  notes,  M  Inn 6.'»5 

Eupelmut  spp.,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

Euphorbia  earme^iennn  n.  sp.,  notes,  U.  S, 

I                           D.A 874 

I                      mocuZato,  root  system,  K.J 46 
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Kupharbia  preHii^  root  Bystem,  N.J 46 

ttrietior,  notes 580 

EuphoruM,  spp.,  notes,  U.  S.D.A 852 

Earopean  alder,  notes,  Minn G54 

ash,  notes,  Minn 655 

barberry,  notes,  Minn 655 

beech,  not«8,  Minn 654 

birch,  notes,  Minn 654 

crop  report,  U.  8.  D.  A 429 

laroh,  notes,  Minn 654 

S.J)ak 82© 

linden,  notes,  Minn 655 

sweet  clematis,  notes,  Minn 656 

tnssock  motli,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch  661 

Earophen  as  an  antiseptic,  Va 74 

Knryerecn  ranteJa,  notes,  Nebr 83© 

F.U9ehiitu$  variolariui,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Evaporation  ftom  water  surfaces,  Colo 369 

of  soil  water  as  affected  by- 
spring  plowing.  Wis 122 

surface  tillage.  Wis 124 

EvergetU  rimogalU.  notes,  Miss 254 

Kvening  primrose,  root  system,  "N.  J 46 

Kwes.     (See  also  Sheep.) 

Kwes,  breeding,  winter  feeding,  Wis 382 

feeding  grain  to,  Wis 260 

Kxartema  pennundana,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Experiment  station  notes  106, 225, 318 

391, 451, 520, 617, 696, 786, 874, 990 
Station  Record- 
changes  in  arrange- 
ment    1 

contents  of  vol .  nr.  881 

itations  in  Italy 234 

rortugftl 325 

Roumania 325 

Office  of 532,054 

of  the  world 451 

Exports  of  com,  IT.  S.D.  A 282 

Extract  in  new  wine,  detcrminalion 984 

Extractor  separator,  tests.  Pa 751 

Fagu9 ferruginea^  not««,  Minn 664 

#;/Zrafica,  notes,  Minn 654 

Fall  cankerworm,  notes,  Mass.  Hati^h 661 

web  worm,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch 661 

Ohio 838 

Va 840 

Fallowing,  effect  on  water  content  of  soils. 

Wis 125 

Fallow  soils,  drainage  water  of 295 

False  flax,  notes,  N.  Dak 167 

U.S.D.A 699 

flaxseed  cake 310 

lett  uce,  analyses 971 ,  972 

worm,  strawberry,  notes,  Iowa 4 15 

Farina,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 69 

Farm  animals  of  the  world,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

statistics,  U.S.  I).  A 850 

sugar-beet  diffusion  residue 

for 986 

crops,  diseases,  U.  S.  I).  A 956 

lauds  in  Minnesota,  decline,  Minn 132 

manuring,  prin^plcs.  Ark 248 

pract  ice  to  control  insecta,  N.  J 57 

prices  in  1892 578 


Farm  prices  in  two  centuries,  U.  8.  D.  A O 

prodnots,  analyses,  N.T.  State U« 

prices,  U.S.D.  A M 

reaonroes.  Wash 215 

Farmers*  inatitatea  in  Washington 27S 

Fat  content  of  Mecklenburg  herd  milk H? 

Swedish  hard  milk 77i 

extraction  apparatna,  new  forai 6U 

methods 8S4 

extractor,  modified  Soxhlet  method ....     871 

importance  in  nutrition..... *• 

in  bread,  determination 2SL39 

cheese,  determination • 116 

feces,  determination,  Hd "^ 

milk  and  dairy  products,  determina- 
tion with  centrifuge 289 

Fats  and  oils,  determination  <tf  iodine  num- 
ber      7a 

Fats,  liquid,  analyses ^W 

Fatty  acids  in  butter »» 

insoluble,  determination €13.  MS 

Tolatile,  of  butter,  detennina- 

tion,K.H •6J,«W 

matter  in  soap,  determinat ion ^14 

Feather  felting,  U.  S.  D.  A » 

Feces,  determination  of  fat  in,  Md ^ 

of  steers,  compositiou,  Md 71 

Feed  flour,  anal>*ses.  Me J** 

Feeding  experiments — 

mUk  testa  in » 

leTie  w  of SI* 

with  bees,  Mich *i'* 

calves,  Iowa 'W 

capons,  X.  T.  State •» 

colts,  Iowa <* 

Me 574 

dextromaltose 5W 

ground  meat *'• 

hens,  Can 441 

N.T.Stat<> 3B 

hor»es,N.J 712 

UUh ^ 

isomaltoee 51» 

lambs.  Can «1«.«1 

Me 5n 

Mass.  SUte fiJ.JSi 

N.  Y.  C^meU 5K 

Wis 185.  a» 

mfloh  cows 91  !•*• 

508, 519, 509, 601, 783,  Ht 

Can 440,  ■* 

Colo S» 

Conn.  Storrs 4* 

Iowa 1*1 

Me 5I» 

Mas6.  State C4.1?» 

Mhis «• 

N.H «C 

N.Y.  CorneU «2 

K.Y.  State 255.30 

Tenn 4W 

Vt 481,111 

Wis 1T« 

pigs 106. 357,  Ta 

Can 441, 51t 
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^srithpiga^Iowft 187,742 

Md 88 

Maas.  SUt© 68 

Minn 421.423 

N.Y.Cornell 573 

N.T.Stato 262 

Ore 483 

Utah 738 

Vt 484 

rhamnose 518 

sheep 609 

Iowa 420 

Me 570 

TlUh 738,841 

Wia 182,183,184,261 

steers 608 

Aril 936 

Can 440,607,608 

Ind 154 

Kans 475 

Md 38,69 

Maw*.  State 67,478 

ruh 738,841 

Keeding,  individual,  Kiihn's  method 11 

rations,  calculation 6 

compounding,  Wi« 176 

deficient  in  albuminoids  . .      086 

for  milch  cows,  N.  H 665 

itandards 2,6 

Cal 732 

N.H 665,935 

N.C 935 

Wis 176 

stuff,  from  molasses 620 

•taf5i,  abstracts  of  articles 64, 87, 173 

adulteration 211 

American,    compilation    of 

analyses,  IJ.  S.  D.  A 582 

analyses 525, 582, 595, 971 

Cal 732 

Conn.  State P35 

Conn.  Storrs 28, 481 

Kans 175 

Me 567,569 

Mass.  State 67 

08, 176, 177, 356,  479,  «62 

Miun 733 

N.J 64 

N.Y.  State 255 

Vt 475,481 

Wis 173,176 

artificial  digestion 87 

compiled  analyses 52.'> 

Mass.  State       64 

N.C 935 

Wis 176 

control  in  Germany 082 

detection  of  castor-oil  seed 

and  croton  seed  in 211 

determination  of  crude  fiber 

in 767,781 

digestibility 437.595 

Cal 7:{2 

N.C 935 


rage. 
Feeding  ntulTM,  digestibility  of  pentoses  in..      618 
t'ertilizing     value,     Mass. 

State (M,66,67 

fertilizing  value,  Minn 735. 

fuel  value, N.C 935 

methods  of  analysis 118 

Mass . 
*         *"  State.        64 

rational  purchase 625 

•ampliug.N.J 76 

•election,  Mass.  State 661 

▼aluation,  Mass.  State 61, 6*H 

N.J 64 

WU 174,741 

Fohling*s  solution,  improvement 782 

Fenusa  rubi,  note^,  Ohio 8;J8 

Fermentable  substances,  quantitative  deter- 
mination by  yeasts 782 

Fermentation,  ammoniacal,  of  the  soil 860 

chemistry  of 222 

of  grape  and  apple  mnst  with 

pure  cultures 517 

manure 614 

mUk,  U.  S.  T>.  A 201 ,  202 

•oils .•>:ifi.027 

tobacco OH.'i 

Conn.  State 910 

wine 616 

relation  between  aleohol  nnd 

yeast  growth 517 

Fermentations,  vital  and  chemioal 448 

Fermented  liquors,  report  on  method  of 

analysis 118 

Ferment,  organized,  of  cherry  gum 314 

Ferments,  aerobic,  in  soils .'i37 

Fence  posts,  preservation,  Md 75 

Ferric  chloride  for  grain  rusts,  U.  S.  1).  A  . .      OS-I 
Fertiiizer  and  culture  experiments  on  moor 

•oils 222 

control  at  Mockem  s  tut  ion 985 

in  Germany 981 

Fertilizer  experiments  ou— 

barley 108,801,965 

La 14.^647 

Me 1  .{2 

beans,  N.Y.  State 253 

com,  Ala.  College C44 

Conn .  Storrs 27,  28,  75 

I>ol 644 

Ga 808 

Iowa 718 

Ky 716 

Lft 137,  339,  .346, 717 

Me 132 

Md 87 

'^•^ 716 

K.I 246,251 

^^ 470 

Va 716 

W.Va 717,804 

cotton,  A  la.  Ct)llege 803 

«a 314 

La 138, 340, 346, 718 

Miss 720 

N.C 716 
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Fertilizer  experiments  on— 

grain 693 

grapoH 44® 

grass 108 

Conn.  Storrs 24, 75 

Me 129.130 

Mass.  SUte 39 

hemp 871 

oats 518,861,965 

La 145,346 

Me 120, 130,131. 132 

K.I 251 

S.C 915 

Vt 470 

onions,  X.  Y.  State 253 

pearli  trees,  N.J 39 

peas,  La 346 

Me 129,130,131 

potatoes 108 

Ky 71C 

La 141 

Me 132 

Mich 817 

N.C 30 

Utah 818 

W.Va 819 

rice 518 

rye,  Mass.  State 27 

R.I 251 

sandy  soils 222 

soriifhiin),  Kans 722 

su};ar  hoets 223 

Bweet  potatoes,  Md 726 

K.J 39 

tobaeco 78;t 

Conn.  State 907 

Cia 648 

Ky 716 

La 723 

N.  Y.  Cornell 821 

N.C 716 

Va 31 

tomatoes,  Md 43,827 

N.J 39 

N.  Y.  Cornell 547, 548, 827 

gnmmercrops 861 

tnrnips 693. 783 

N.J 40 

wheat 872 

Ala.  College 049 

111 823 

Ind 34 1 .  342 

Kane 406 

Ky 343 

Md 36 

Mass.  State 27 

N.C 912 

S.  C 915 

Va C49 

W.  Va 649 

Fertilizer  laws,  Ga 788 

MasH.State 27 

N.J 76 

N.C 715 


Fertilizer  laws,  K.I 247 

mixtures,  formolas 787 

reqniremoDta  of  tobacco,  Va 31 

Fertilizers,  abstracts  of  articles  . .  .35. 1^,  245, 336. 
405, 465, 546, 643, 715, 803, 901 
action  aa  affected  by  physical 

properties  of  tbe  soil 638 

adulteration 318 

analyses 106, 318.  783, 787,  )r,h 

Ala.  College 337 

Can 436 

Conn.  State 643,902,9ii« 

Ky 248,643 

La 643 

Me 546 

Md 405 

Ma38.State.26, 27,  337, 406, 903 

Mieh 248 

N.J 25,245.465 

N.Y.  State 133.246,903 

N.  C 715 

R.I 337.347,465 

S.C 248 

Vt 133,465 

W.Va 715 

applying  at  different  rat4?s.  Me.      i:» 

as  atTectetl  by  tillage 640 

commercial,  r«.  barnyard    ma- 
nure for  oats.  Me 131 

compiled  analyses,  Mass.  State  .        26 

difhision  in  the  soil 7;^ 

effect  on  circulation  of  soil  Ma- 

ter.Md 23 

C4>nii)Osition   of  crops, 

Vt 470 

composition  of  gnutses. 

Conn.  Storrs M 

texture  of  soils, Md...        18 
tomatoes,  N.    Y.  Cor- 
nell        827 

field  exi)eriments  with 449, 7&3, 861 

for  controlling  insects,  N.  J \»1 

grape-cuttings,   N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell       828 

grapes 615 

greenhouse  use,  Ohio 412 

hastening  maturity   of  to- 
bacco. Va 33 

lessening  stalk   rot  of    to- 
bacco, Va 32 

home-mixing 791 

Conn.  State 902,903 

N.J 245 

inspection 318,787 

Ahk  College 337 

Conn.  State 643, 902, 903 

Ind 10« 

La 643 

Me 546,577 

Mass.  State ..  .26, 27, 337, 903 

N.J 25,76 

N.C 715 

,  R.I 275,337.465 

I  W.V* 716 
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Fertilizers,  methods  of  analysis,  Mass. 

Stale 27 

aaiupling,  N.  J  . . .        67 

partial  vs.  complete,  Me 130 

quiclc  vs.  alow  for  tomatoes,  N. 

Y.  Cornell 547 

report  on  methods  of  analy 8iH . .      116 

trade  in  Georgia 787 

Indiana 106 

Xcw  Jersey 25,26 

nae 787 

La 715 

Minn 132 

X.Y.ComoU 903 

valuation,  Ala.  College 3:i7 

Conn.  State 613.  d02 

Ky 643 

La 643 

Me 546 

Md 405 

Mass.  State 337, 406, 003 

Mich 248 

K.J 25,26 

N.Y.  Cornell 903 

N.Y.Statc 003 

R.1 248 

Vt 133 

Fertilizing  constituents  in— 

apriot.t«,  Cal 158, 161 ,  919, 921 

corn,  Conn.  State 906 

feeding  stuffs,  Mass.  State 64, 66, 67 

figs,  Cal 921 

oranges,  Cal 921 

peaches,  Cal 158,161 

plums,  Cal 921 

prunes,  Cal 158,161,919,921 

tobacco,  Conn.  State 910 

Fertilising    materials,  methods  of  analy- 
sis       692 

value  of  seaweeds,  R.  I 715 

Feituea  mierottaehyi,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

prateims.    {See  Meadow  fescue.) 

#«6Mto<a,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

viridula,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

Fescue,  meadow.    (^See  Meadow  fescue.) 

sheep's,  culture  experiments,  Md . .        38 

tall,  analyses,  Vt 475 

culture  experiments,  Md 38 

Fiber,  crude.    (See  Cellulose.) 

Investigations,  Office,  U.  S.  D.  A 285 

Field  beans  as  green  manure  for  wheat 208 

crops,  abstracts  of  articles 28, 134. 248. 

338, 406, 466,  044, 717,  804, 904 
Field  experiment*.    (See  also  Fertilizer  ex- 
periments.) 
Field  experiracnt.s— 

in  Lorraine 315 

with  barley 614,875 

beets.Md 38 

chick-pea 875 

Chinese  sorghum,  Md 36 

corn,  Ark 807 

111 004 

Ind 809 

Md 36 


Page. 
Field  experiments— 

with  cotton 787 

fertilizers 449,783,861 

fiax.Md 38 

forage  plants.  La 645 

Md 30 

horse  beans 875 

Ladoga  wheat,  Cau 689 

oats 211,863 

111 815 

La 647 

potatoes,  Utah 30 

r<'d  clover 449 

rice 787 

root  crops 693 

sorghum, U.S.  D.A 951 

sugar  beets,  U.  S.I).  A 671 

cane 737 

tobacco  in  Sweden 693 

wheat 210, 787, 875 

Fla 912 

111 822 

La 647 

FigH,  analyses,  Cal 920 

fertilizing  constituents.  Cal 921 

grown    without    capriflc«tion,  U.  S. 

I>.A 284 

varietie.s,  Mich 550 

Filbert  disease,  notes 876 

Filberts,  varieties,  M  ich 556 

Filtering  apparatus,  automatic 314 

Filter  pump,  now  form .* 782 

Filters,  mechanical 870 

mineral,  action   on   microbic   solu- 
tions   314 

passage  of  dissolved  sub- 
stances through 290 

Filtration  of  water  for  creameries 317 

Finger-and-toe  disease.    (See  Club  root.) 

Fir,  balsam,  notes,  Minn 655 

Nonlman's,  not  es,  M  in  n 655 

Fireweed,  root  system,  N.J 40 

Fish  cultural  stations  in  Italy 240 

dried,  analyses,  Conn.  State 902 

fresh,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

fresh  water,  biological  stations  for  . . .  985 

guano,  analyses * 449 

methods  of  analysis 692 

ground,  analyses,  Mass.  State 26 

N.J 25 

hatchery  fungus,  notes,  Mass.  State  . .  50 

oil  soap,  preparation,  Va 840 

preserved,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

scrap,  analyses,  Mass.  State 26 

N.J 25 

Fistula  in  horses  and  mules.  La 75 

Fivefingers,  mildew,  notes,  N.J 51 

Flat  pea,  analyses,  Cal 732 

Va 047 

culture,  experiments 871 

Cal 557 

La 646 

Mass.  State 39,661 

Mich 814 

notes,  Va 647 
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Flat-stalked  rockweed,  analysen,  R.  1 715 

notes,  R.I 715 

FUr,  adaptability  to  California.  U.  S.  D.  A . .  285 

Oregon,  U.  S.  D.  A . . . .  285 

caltnre  experiments,  Md 38 

R.I 251 

Wyo 825 

In foreigucountries,  U.  S.  D. A .  ^5 

the  United  States,  V.  S.D.  A.  285 

false,  cake  from  seed  of 316 

note»,N.Dak 107 

U.S.D.A 099 

meal  for  calves,  Iowa 739 

raricties,  N.  Mex 411 

wild,  notes.  Can 591 

Flaxseed,  analyses,  Minn 733 

globulins  of,  Conn.  State 934 

proteids  of.  Conn.  State 93S 

yield  in  1892,  U.  8.  D.  A 578 

Fleabnne,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Flea  beetle,  encumber,  remedies,  Mich 416 

notes,  Utah 58 

striated,  notes,  Mich 416 

Miss 254 

beetles,  notes,  Va 840 

treatment,  K.  C 58 

louse,  blackberry,  note,  Ohio 839 

Fleece,  mountain,  notes,  Minn 654 

Flesh  meal,  analyses,  Vt 475 

Fleur-de-lis,  notes,  Minn 654 

Flies  R8  related  to  propagation  of  cholera  . .  695 

Floata  for  corn,  Ala.  College 804 

Floods,    mitigation,    and    forestalion    of 

mountains 695 

Flora  of  Indian  Territory,  contributions 580 

West  Virginia 642 

Florida  College,  notes 106 

phosphate,  analyses,  Mass.  State . . .  337 

deposits.  Ala.  College  . .  337 

Station,  bulletins ....  346. 354, 360, 907, 912 

notes 106 

FIqut  beetle,  wee,  notes,  Mich 417 

methods  of  analysis 873 

moth,  Mediterranean,  distribution,  U. 

S.I).  A 668 

production,  distribution,  U.  S.D.  A . . .  847 

sweJpi  ngs,  analyses,  Me 567 

Flowering  almond,  notes,  Minn 656 

currant,  yellow,  notes,  Minn 656 

Flowers,  fungous  diseases,  N.  J 53, 54 

of  sulphur  for  grain  rusts,  U.  S. 

D.A 955 

production  of  perfume 448 

Fluorine  in  bones  and  teeth 387 

storage  in  the  animal  body  on  feed- 
ing sodium  fluoride 316 

Food,  effect  on  quality  of  butter,  Me 5^ 

N.H 662 

nutrients,  digestibility  as  affected  by 

inoreased  or  decreased  consumption  597 
nutrients,  digestibility  as  afieoted  by 

various  salts 597 

function  in  animal    nutri- 

tion,N.C 935 

of  oysters,  N.J 72 


Pas*. 

Food  of  robins,  Ohio 41« 

plants  of  injurious  insects,  U.  S.  D.  A .     «7 
North    American    Metnbn- 

eid43B,  U.  S.  D.  A «i 

North  American  species  of 

Bruehm,V.^T>.  A 6i« 

value  of  seaweeds.  It.  1 715 

wet  «#.  dry,  for  pigs,  Minn 423 

Foods,  abst2tu:ts  of  articles < 59. 473.£f  S 

adulteration  in  England 2S 

chemistry  of 3© 

composition.  Conn.  Stom S9 

detection  of  horse  flesh  in CM 

digestibility.  Conn.  Storrs €3 

digestion  as  affected  by— 

amount  consumed ...  -     iO 

bodily  exertion 223 

experiments US 

effect  of  insufficient  supply  of  pro- 
tein in 7*4 

investigations.  Conn.  Storrs 71 

methods  of  analysis.  Conn.  Storrs. . .  59, 0 
Foot  and  month  disease  of  cows,  tnuis- 

missibib'ty  in  milk 9SI 

evil  in  horses  and  mules.  La '^ 

Forage  crops,  diveraification.  Mats.  State. . .     9fl 
plants.    (See  also  Grasses.) 

and  grasses  for  Mississippi .     Stt 
culture  experiments — 

Conn.  Stom  —       7S 

FU «7 

La 140.  «4S 

Md 38 

Wyo 835 

for    soiling.    Conn. 

Storrs 2t 

methods  of  analysis 7« 

Swedish,  analys4« 769,  »71 

test«,  scope,  and  plan 399 

Forcing  crops  for  greenhouses,  Ohio 414 

house,  description.  Me 554 

Foreign  agriculture,  notes 578 

investigations,    abstracts   of    rs- 

porU 85, 221. 286. 375. 44i 

501,583,«7«,7<»,854,«» 

publications, titles  of  articles  ..lOO.n. 

313. 887, 448, 516, 612, 092, 781. 870, 9C 

Forest  air  and  soil,  hygienic  significance. . .     671 

lands,  reservation    in   the   United 

States 53 

locust,  notes,  U.S.  D.A 7» 

tent  caterpillar,  prevalence  in  Min- 
nesota, U.  a  D.  A aw 

trees,  rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak 45, 8» 

speoie8,Utah '. SS3 

Wash K2 

Forestation  of  mountains  and  mitigation  of 

floods «» 

Forests,  cUmatio  influence S^ 

injury   by  destructive    pine-bark 

beetle,  U.S.  D.A W 

Forestry,  abstracts  of  articles 44, 6.<>4,  S39 

institute  at  Vallombrosa,  Italy. . .     3» 

in  Wyoming,  U.  S.  D.  A ^ 

National  School,  France,  r^»ort . .    7^3 
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Formle  aldehyde  for  nonrisbing  greeu  parts 

of  plants 2»0 

method  for  potash 85 

JFortythia  fortuneil,  notes,  Minn 655 

ro8safnngi,notei,TJ.S.D.A 965 

ITountaln  willow,  notes,  Minn ©55 

Four- spotted  mite,  notes,  Me 354 

"Fowl  meadow  grass,  analyses,  Vt 475 

oat  grass,  analyses,  Yt 475 

Foxtail,  meadow,  cultore  exx>eriments,  Md  . .  38 

root  system,  K.J 46 

Fractional  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  for 

winterwbeat 210 

fraxinu9  amerieana,  notes,  Minn 654 

rifWtt,  notes,  Minn 654 

Freight  rates  of  transportation  companies, 

XT.  S.  D.  A 282, 429, 578, 675, 762, 850, 957 

Frenching  of  cotton,  Ala.  College 831 

French  pink,  notes,  Ore^ 47 

weed,  notes,  U.  8.  D.  A 660 

Fringe,  white,  notes,  Minn 654 

Frit  flies,  notes 694,873 

Frosted  grapcTines,  treatment 872 

plants,  absorption  and  transpi  ration 

in 517 

scale,  notes,  U.  8.  D.  A 203 

Frost,  effect  on  different  species  of  plants  . .  400 
penetration  in    differently    treated 

soils 448 

Frozen  wheat  for  pigs.  Can 513 

Fruit  cnlture  in  Arkansas  Valley,  Colo  —  653 

Germany 223 

international  exhibit 902 

fly,  gooseberry,  notes.  Colo 5S 

preservative,  analyses 787 

rot  of  tomatoes,  N.  T.  Cornell 550 

rots,  study  of 399 

spot  of  quinces,  notes 401 

X.J 650 

sprayed,  healthfnincss,  Iowa 1 73 

tree  leaf  roller,  notes,  Colo 58 

trees,  analyses,  K.  Y.  State 253 

in  California,  protection,  F.  S. 

D.A 84 

planted    at  North   Louisiana 

Station 197 

root  knots  on,  Cal 563 

worm,  cranberry,  notes,  Wis 838 

Fruits,  condition,  August,  1892,  IT.  S.  D.  A  .  283 

crossing 399 

new  types,  K.  T.  Cornell 916 

nutritive  values,  Cal 920 

orchard,  compiled  analyses,  Mass. 

SUte 45 

treatment  for  insects  and 

fungous  diseases,  Md  ...  42 

phosphates  for 876 

pollination  by  bees,  Can 595 

pruning,  W.Va 728 

small,   compiled    analyses,    Mass. 

State 44 

fungous  diseasefl,  N.  J 51 

Tftrieties  planted.  Me 922 

Md 43 

Ore 650 
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Fruits,  varieties  planted,  Wash 922 

Fucui  veHculoiUi,  notes,  R.  1 715 

Fuel  value  of  feeding  stuffs,  X.  C 935 

Fumigation  of  scale  insects,  T.  S.  1>.  A 84 

Fumigator  for  scale  insects,  U.  S.  D.  A 84 

Fungi  affecting  variegated  plants,   notes, 

N.J 53 

classification,  U.  8.  D.  A 956 

fossil,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 955 

history  of  investigations.  N.  J 51 

ipjurious  to  useful  plants.  S.  Dak  ...  50 

Fungi  injurious  to  weeds,  S.  Dnk 50 

nature  and  treatment,  X.  C 55 

new  species,  U.  S.  D.  A 056 

parasitic,  as  affected  by  chemical 

agents...  518 

host  plants  872 

influence  on  host  plants  . .  967 

prevalent  at  South  Dakota  Station . .  50 

Fungicides,  analyses  of  ingredients,  N.  Y. 

SUte 55 

and  insecticides  combined — 

Md 42 

N.Y.Cornell 561 

Ohio 927 

Va 838 

apparatus  for  applying,  Md  ...  43 

X.C..  55 
for  anthrocnose  of  beaus.  N.  Y. 

•   State 558 

apple  scab 309 

blackberry  rust,  Md 43 

California  vine  di.sease,  IT. 

S.D.A 499 

grapes,  U.  S.  1).  A 500 

lichens  on  pear  tree's,  U.  S. 

D.A 955 

pe4»eh  rot,  Del 835 

potato  blightand  rot — 

Conn.  State 928 

Vt 471 

rot 399 

scab,  N.Y.  State....  560 

qnince  diseases,  X.J 6U8 

preparation  and  use- 
Ark 828 

Del 160 

Me 561 

Mass.State 50 

N.Y.State 560 

N.C 55 

Ohio 927 

S.Dak 50 

Va 838 

Wis 720 

Fungous  diseases  for  repression  of  insects.  7e4} 
of  cotton,   undetermined 

species,  Ala.  College  832 

field  crops 971 

plants,  notes— 

Conn.  State 658 

Iowa 414 

quinces,  N.  J 65C 

disease,  undetermined,  of  wheat 

and  barley 592 
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Fungus  of  lettuce   rot,   atnictare,  Ibiss. 

State 47 

powdery  mildew  of  cucoinbera, 

Mass.State 48 

Funkia  eceruUa,  notes,  Minn 654 

undidata.  anthracnose,  notes,  X.  J. .  &3 

Futarium  culmorumy  notes,  Iowa 415 

Ohio 345  414 

•p.  gennination  tests,  N.  J 53 

notes,  A  U.  College 832 

ttmnfectuin,  notes,  Ala.  College . .  831 
FusUladium  dendriHeum.  (See  Apple  scab.) 
pyrinum,  nature  and   treat- 
ment, Conn.  State 658 

FMisporium  eulmorum .  (See  Fusarium  eul- 
morwn.) 

Gall  mites,  new  species 873 

worms,  on  violets,  N.  J 54 

Galls  of  cranbenies.  Wis 835 

Gas,  exchange  of  root  tubercles  of  legamin- 

ous  plants 388,500 

lime,  analyses,  N.J 25 

liquor,  smmoniaoal,  analyses.  Can 4.'}6 

fixation  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen 

in 293 

plant,  notes,  Minn 653 

pressure,  eflfect  on  plant  growth 871, 958 

Gannts  of  cattle,  notes.  R.  I 263 

Qeleehia  eereuUeUa.    {See  Angumois  grain 
moth.) 

Geological  origin  of  soils,  Md 19 

Wyo 23 

Geology  and  agriculture,  A rk 248 

of  north  Louisiana 244 

Geometer,  chaindotter,  notes,  Ohio 839 

raspberry,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Georgia  Station,  bulletins 648, 808, 813 

notes 106, 129, 225, 617, 874 

report 949 

Gemniuma,  mildew,  notes,  N.J 51 

Germ  feed,  com,  analyses.  Vt 475 

meal,  analyses,  Minn 733 

Wis 174 

German  clover.    (See  Scarlet  clover.) 

millet,  culture  experiments,  La. .  .645, 725 

yield,Ark 825 

Germination.     (Ste  also  Seeds.) 

of  barley  as  affected  by  rolling, 

Wis 121 

oats  as  affected  by  rolling, 

Wis 121 

seeds  as  affected  by  water 

content 694 

localization  of  oils . .  613 

tests  of  cereals,  Can 436 

grass  seed  without  in- 
teguments   875 

weeviled  peas,  Can  . . .  437 

temperature  of 875 

Giant  root  borer,  notes,  Ohio 839 

GiUa  eqxiarrosa,  notes,  Ore 47 

Gingko,  notes,  Minn 655 

Gizzard, analyses, Conn. Storrs 59  I 

Glanderfl,  mallei n  for  diagnosis 620  | 

notes,La 75  | 


Ps^. 

Glass  for  chemical  apparaina,  eonpoutkn  .  23 
in  greenhouse  roofs,  substitutes,  K.  Y. 

Cornell K» 

Glassy  cutworm,  notes.  Me 354 

Glassy- w  inged  sharpshooter,  C.  S,  D.  A . . . .  M 

OUdiUekia  triacanthM,  notes,  Minn 04 

Gliadin  of  wheat.  Conn.  State m 

Globulins  of  hemp  seed.  Conn.  Sute SM 

oats,  Conn.  State 9M 

squash  seed,  Conn.  State tt4 

the  Brazil  nut,  Coon.  State. ...  9U 

castor  bean.  Conn.  State  ..  934 

wheat,  Conn.  State »4 

Olceotporium  eingvlatuTiij  notes,  N.  T.  Cor- 
nell   m 

/ruc<H^en«tfi>  notes M 

N.J 67 

Va 354,817 

UndemiUhianum,    tieatnent. 

N.C 55 

msIonysfUB,  notes.  N.J &1 

neeator,  nature  and  U«ataient, 

Conn.Stlte «& 

■p.  on  orchids,  N.  J 54 

violeto,N.J M 

■pp.,  study  of 3Si 

vsmeolor,  nature   and  trrat- 

meBt.Ky CS 

Gloxinias,  diseases J"' 

Glucose  in  leather,  determination 441 

feed,  analyses.  Wis 174 

preparation.  Wis 174 

Glue  mixtures  f<>r  pear  scab,  U.S.D.  A  ....  S9i» 

Gluten,  cream,  analyses.  Conn.  State ^ 

early  formation  in  wheat ^4 

feed,  analyses,  Vt 473 

meal,  analyses,  Mass.  State 64.  Gi,  I7( 

Minn 73S 

E.1 24: 

Wis 174 

digestibility.  Me K* 

for  milch  cows,  Mass.  SUte. .  Si  C 

investigation  of s* 

preparation,  Wis 174 

Glutenin  of  wheat,  Conn.  SUte 9S 

C^emapatMi/foro,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A *! 

spsdoMUf,  analyses 76B.7> 

notes 771 

Glycerine  for  preaenration  of  virus ©» 

in  wine,  determination 3^614 

Glycvrrhiga  Upidota,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . . . .  m 

QlffpHa  fimpIicipM,  notes,  Mich 417 

Goats    and   cows,    comparative   digestive 

power,  N.  C W 

sheep,  comparative   digeetire 

powers,  N.  C 7* 

digestion  experiments, N.C TV 

Gulden  poplar,  notes,  Minn f^ 

spirea,  notes,  Minn 64 

willow,  Russian,  notes,  Minn ^ 

Golden-rod  as  a  food  for  bees,  Mich 417 

notes,  U.  S.  D.  A « 

species,  N.  Y.  Cornell fi» 

Goldsmith  beeUe,  notes,  Me J54 

Ohio I» 
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Gonioctena  pallida,  uoteB,  Mich 417 

lionioecope,  description 871 

Qooeeberriee,  varieties,  Cao 436 

111 106 

Mich 556,917 

Ore 650 

Va 728 

Gooseberry  ftrait  fly,  notes,  CoJo 58 

mildew,  treatmeut,  (.'un 436 

span  worms,  notes,  Colo 58 

U.  S.  1).  A.  203 

GooBefoott  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Gopben,  food,  N.Dak 171 

notea^Wyo 802 

Gordon  currant,  notes.  Minn 656 

(rortie  seed,  hardness  of  seed  coat 872 

Gortym$  nitela^  early  accounts  of,  U  S.D.A.  83 

on  cotton,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

Gourd,  wild,  notes,  Or© 47 

Gouty-gall  beetle,  raspberry,  notes,  Ohio..  839 

Graftiiiff,  whole  and  piece  root,  111 166 

Grafts,  herbaceous,  transpiratiou  in 870 

Gncham  bread,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 30 

Grain  and  hay  mixed  for  horses,  Utah 71 

aphis,  notes,  IT.  S.D.A 204 

beetle,  lesser,  notes,  Md 253 

red,note8,Md 253 

blue  color 984 

coltore 085 

exports  in  Russia,  removal  of  restric- 
tion, U.  S.  D.  A  282 

fertilizer  tests 603 

ground  vi.  nnground  fur  pigs.  Can . . .  512 
moth,  Angonmois.    (See  Angonmois 
grain  motJi.) 

plant  louse,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

ration  for  cows  at  pasture,  N.  Y.  Cor- 

neU 842 

rusts,  prevalence  in  1802 223 

treatment,  U.  S.  D.  A 054 

vf.  silage  for  pigH,  Utah 738 

no  grain  for  young  lambs,  Me 571 

weevil,  bisulphide  of  carbon  for,  U.. 

S.D.A 84 

loss  fhmi,  n.  S.  D.  A 84 

weevils,  notes,  Mich — 417 

winter,  condition,  U.  S.  D.  A 850, 057 

OrairUnea,  botanical  key,  Teuu 250 

Grape  anthraonose,  nature  and  treatment. 

Conn.  State 650 

cuttings,  fertilizers  for,  N.  Y.  Cornell .  828 

diseases,  treatment,  ir.  S.  D.  A 500 

insect  in  Australia,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

leaves,  sprayed,  poisoning  by 223 

mildew,  notes.  N.  J 61 

treatment,  Can 436 

Minn 652 

must,fermentation  with  pure  cultures  517 

nitrogenous  matter  in 610 

plant,  composition  at  different  stages  217 

pollen,  impotency  of 876 

w  ild,  notes,  Minn 656 

Grapes,  analyses,  Mass.  State 44 

Minn 652 

authraouoHo,  notes,  Va 838 

8120— No.  12 i 


Grapes  hh  afffcted  by  copper  compounds . . .  068 

black   rot   notes,  Conn.  State 658,65'J 

Tex 658 

Va 838 

treatment,  Ark 828 

Del 167 

TT.S.D.  A..  500 

brown  rot  notes.  Conn.  State    659 

Wis 720 

Catawba,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

crop  outlook,  1892,  U.  S.  D.  A 500 

culture,  Miss 551 

downy  mildew,  notes.  Conn.  State . . .  0.'>0 

Va 8:18 

Wis 729 

treatment,  Ark 828 

fertilizers  for 615 

fertilizer  tests 449 

influence  of  seeds  on  formation  of 

flesh 783 

insects  affecting,  in  Australia,  U.  S. 

D.A 852 

plaster  for 615 

powdery  mildew,  notes,  Va 838 

pruning,  Miss 551 

ripe  rotof.Miss 551 

root  knots  on,  Cal 663 

sprayed,  copper  in ,  N.  Y.  State 55 

Itl 242 

Va 65 

spraying  experiments.  Ark 828 

study  of  growth 217 

trellising,  Miss 651 

varieties,  Ark 828 

Can 436 

Colo 352,653 

111 166 

La 728 

Md 44 

Mass.  Hatch 918 

Mich 556 

Minn 652 

Miss 551 

N.Y.State 25:{ 

vine  disease,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

Grape-berry  moth,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Grapevine  caterpillar,    pyramidal,    notes, 

Ohio 839 

leaf  roller,  notes,  Colo 58 

Grapevines,  copper  in 872 

effect  of  copper  solutions 872 

injured  by  frost,  treatment —  872 

Qtapholitha  inientinetana,  notes,  Iowa 730 

parasites,  Iowa.  731 

Chrapta  oomma,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Oroptodsra  sp.,  treatment,  K.  0 58 

Grass  and  clover,  culture  for  soiling,  Conn. 

Storrs 29 

couch,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 609 

Ixmd,  improvement,  Mass.  State 39 

yield  of  hay  from,  Moss.  State.  39 
leaf  hoppers,  hopperdozers  for,  U.  S. 

D.A 204 

mixtures,  tests,  Mumh.  State 38 

needle,  notes,  U.  S.  1).  A 690 
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Grai»8  Hewla,  ^ormioation  toat«,  Can 436 

sowing   at    difl'en^nt    deptlui, 

Iowa 720 

wUhoatinteguments,  germina- 
tion teaU 875 

dquirrcl  tail,  notea,  U.  8. 1).  A 699 

UraiisoH  and  forage  plants,  notes,  Fla 907 

MiMi 248 

castor  potnaco  as  a  fertilizer  for, 

Kaus 133 

condition  Aiigast.  1892,  V.  S.  I).  A  .  283 

culture  experiments 108 

Colo. 346 

La 145,646 

Md 38 

Mass.  State..  38 

fBrtlUser  experiments 108 

Conn.  StorrH.  28, 75 

Me 129,130 

Mass.  State  .  39 

mixed,  for  soiling,  Conn.  Storrs 480 

nitrogen  content  increased  by  ni- 
trogenous     fertilisers,     Conn. 

Storrs 29 

of  Tennessee 249 

the  Pacific  slope,  U.  S.  D.  A. .  .498,  951 

phosphates  for,  Me 129 

plaster  as  a  fertilizer  for,  Kaus 133 

species.  N.  Mex 411 

Grasshopper.    {See  also  Locust.) 

depredations  in  Ohio,  1891,  U. 

S.D.A 284 

difl'orential,  notes,  N.  J 57 

treatment,  N.J...  67 

red-legged,  notes,  N.J 57 

treatment,  N.  J  . . .  57 

on  cranberry  bogs,  N.  J 564 

Gray  blister  beetle,  notes,  Okla 354 

(trensy  cutworm,  notes.  Me 354 

( t roedy  scnle,  notes,  U.  S.  I>.  A 203 

Green  ash,  notes,  Minn 654 

bush-locust,  notes,  T.  S.  D.  A 760 

manuring  for  corn,  Iowa 718 

wheat 207 

in  the  fall,  crops  for 222 

plants  for 207 

value  of 985 

with   cowpeaa  for  wheat, 

Fla 912 

luguminous  plants .  782 

scarlet  clover,  Cal..  557 

spurry,  Mich 822 

sweet  clover 315 

parts  of  plauts  nourished  with  formic 

aldehyde 290 

strawberry  slug,  notes,  Iowa 415 

Greenhouse  at  Ohio  Station 950 

culture  of  lettuce,  Ohio 411 

tomatoes   in    spring 

and  summer.  Oh  io .  41 1 

fertilizers,  Ohio 412 

heating,  overbcnch  V9.  under- 

bench,  Ohio 412 

steam  vg.  h«»t  water, 

K.  Y.Cornell 384 


Pac«- 

Greenhouse  roofs,  substitutes  for  glass  in, 

N.Y.Comell SS8 

Greenhouses,  forcing  crops  for,  Ohio 414 

water-bench  for,  Ohio 413 

Orindelia  tquarrosa,  notes,  17.  S.D.  A AM 

Groats,  analyses.  Conn.  Stem r» 

Ground  beetle,  elongated,  notes,  N.  C 5i^ 

fiery,  notes,  N.  C » 

green,  notes,  K.  C 58 

murky,  notes,  N.  C 56 

squirrels,  notes,  Wyo 8C2 

Growth  of  plants  in  sunlight  and  shade  ...  314 

Grub  of  rice, notes, U.S. D.  A 848 

GrpUotalpa  mtlgaris,  remedies ^73 

Oryllus  negUetUM  on  cranberry  bogs,  N.  J"  . .  3C5 
Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Jersey  cowa  in 

Germany 233 

cows,  feeding  tests,  N.  Y.  SUte.  255, 
263,288 

Gums  and  peptic  •ub8tances,stady  of 314 

Gunning-Kjeldahl    method    for    nitrates, 

Conn.State 336 

GymnoeUkdut  eanadentia,  notes,  Minn 654 

Gymnosperms,  pollen  tubes 870 

Oymno$porangium  maeropui^  notes,  Va  ..354, 837 
nidut-avit,  notes,  U.  S. 

D.A 966 

8pp.in  Ohio 414 

OypsopkUa  panictUata,  notes,  Minn 054 

Gypsum,  analyses,  Mass.  Stste 7B 

foralkali  soils,  Cal 120 

cherry  slug,  Mich 416 

grapes 515 

grasses,Kan8 133 

millet,Kans 133 

Gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts,  repression, 

TJ.S.D.A 204 

notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

Hackberry,  notes,  Minn 654 

Hadtna  devastratrix,  notes.  Me 354 

Mich 416 

JT<w»atoWa  wrroto,  notes.  Can 507 

Fla 354 

OkU 354 

Hair  grass,  wood,  analyses 769, 770 

value  for  forage  in  Sweden  771 

manure,  analyses,  N.  J 25 

Haltiea/oliofea,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

Hardness   of   drinking   water,  determina- 

Uon 387,612 

Hardy  asters,  notes,  Minn 653 

catalpa,  notes,  Minn 654 

hydrangea,  notes,  Minn 655 

Harlequin  cabbage  bug,   description   and 
treatment- 
Miss  254 

N.C 58 

U.S.  D.A 204 

HarpalutealiffinoiW.noieB.V.C 58 

Harpiphorut  macxtlattu,  notes,  Iowa 415 

variantu,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Harrowing  and  manuring  meadow  lands. . .  783 

Harvejit  apidern,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

HawkH  Hiid  owls  of  the  United  States,  U.  S. 

D.A 853 
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ilawkwet^cl,  notes 872,986 

Vt 472 

orange,  nwt  8j\steiii,  N.J 40 

1  lay,  alfalfa,  analyncs,  Cnl 732 

anHly(M>«,  Max^.  St«t<? 64, 177 

and.  beans,  digeHtibility 975 

brewers'  grains,  dijioMlibilty 975 

grain  mixed,  for  horses,  Utah 71 

oats,  digestibility 976 

roots  vs.  com  silngo  for  cows,  Can  440 

dijc«**«tibility 87, 223, 975 

millet,  analyse.s,  Kans 175 

mixed.  r«.  silage  for  lambs.  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell   572 

oat{«,  wheat  stniw,  benns.  digestibility .  976 
of    niixeil    grasses,    analyses,     (*onn. 

Storrs 28 

oats,  analyses,  Cal 732 

peas,  analyses,  Minn 733 

partial  vs.  complete  fertilizers  for,  Me.  1"0 

prai  rie,  analyses,  Kans 175 

fuilt,  analjses, Mass. State 64 

whole  V*.  cut,  for  horses,  rtwh 71 

wild,  analyses,  Cal 732 

yield  in  1892.U.S.D.A 500 

HaielnntA,  varieties,  Mich 550 

Heal-all,  root  system,  N.J 46 

llealt  h ,  a 8  re late<l  to  deforestat ion 872 

Heart ,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

worm,  notes,  Ohio a39 

Heat,  effect  on  milk - 1*78 

fteavy-woode^l  pine,  notes,Minn 655 

Hwlgehog  caterpillar, notes, Ohio 8]8 

Iledysarttm     coranaritim.    cnltnre    experi- 
ments, I>a 016 

Heel  fly.     (Sre  Ox  hot.) 

Helcon  spp.,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

HeUnium  tmvi/olium,  root  system,  X.  J. . .  46 

ITelianthuM  mnltiflontg,  ni»tes,  Minn 654 

UeUodirua  bella,  notes,  F.  S.  D.  A 284 

extraneella,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 284 

tripunctflla,  n.  sp.,  notes,  IT.  .S. 

1).  A 284 

unip^nctella.  n.  sp.,  notes,  U.  S. 

D.A 284 

EtUothis  a  rm  igera .    ( Sre  Cot  ton  boll  worm . ) 

Hellebore  as  an  insecticide,  Minn 932 

preparation,  Va 840 

I     RtXmitithotporinm  graminum,  Iowa 415 

Hemispherical  scale,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 203 

Hemlock,  notes,  Minn 655 

Hemp,  culture  tests,  R.I 251 

fertilizer  tests 871 

seed,  globulins  of.  Conn.  State 934 

varieties,  N.  Mex 411 

Hen  manure,  analyses,  X.J 25 

Hens,  breeds,  at  I^nisiana  Station 359 

feeding  experiments,  Can 441 

N^.Y. State 262 

Herbaceous  grafts,  trwispirat  ion  in 870 

locust*,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

Herbarium  at  Maine  Station .X34 

National,    contributions    from, 

U.S.  D.A 374,580 

pestf  new,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 873 


Pago. 
Henl's  grass.    {See  Timothy.) 

Hessian  fly,  early  accounts  of,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  83 

in  New  Zealand,  U.  S.  1>.  A . . . .  285 

Hihei  nia  Hliaria,  notes,  Mich 410 

Ilibitetu  trionfim,  root  system,  X.  J 46 

gyricuus,  notes,  Minn 655 

Hirkor>-,  bit ternnt,  notes,  Minn 054 

Uieraeium  aurantiacum,  notes,  Vt 472 

lyMit  system,  X.  J.  46 

Hieroehloe  macrophyUa,  notes,  I'.  S.  1).  A . . .  408 

High  bush  cranlierry,  notes,  Minn 656 

Hippiscus,  Xoith  American  species,  V.  S. 

DA 8,52 

Hippodamia  eon vergens,  notes,  X.  C 58 

U.  S.  D.  A  . .  203 

maettlata,  notes,  N.  C 58 

Hoffmansegyia,  revision  of  Xorth  American 

speciea,  U.  S.  D.  A :{74 

Hog  feed,  analyses,  Ma.ss..  State 64 

itch,  notes,  Ark 749 

HoleuM  lanatua,  analyses,  La 646 

Holderness  cowb,  fee«ling  tests,  X.  Y.  State.  255, 

263,268 

Hollyhocks,  diseases,  notes,  X\  J 53 

leaf  spot,  notes,  N.J 53 

notes,  Minn 663 

Holstein  cows,  feeding  tests,  N.  Y.  State 255, 

263,268 

Homalodisca  eoagulata.  notes,  IT.  S.  1).  A  . . .  608 

HomQlotylua  spp.,  notes,  T.  S.  D.  A 852 

Home-mixing  of  fertilizers 791 

Conn. State  ...902, 903 

N.J 245 

Hominy,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

chops,analysea,  Mass.  State 64 

feed,  analyses,  Conn.  State 935 

Honey,  analyses,  K.  1 242 

analysis  by  Httnle's  metho<l 31 4 

dialysis 781 

extraction,  Mich 417 

locust,  notes.  Minn 654 

Honeysuckle  miner,  notes,  Mich 416 

notes,  Minn 656 

Hop  louse  in  Oregon.  U.  S.  D.  A 285 

notcH,  U.  S.  1).  A 84 

quassia   vs.  kenmeno 

for,r.S.D.A 84 

reme«lies.  IT.  S.  D.  A  . .  284 

press  cuke,  nutritive  value 449 

trees,  notes,  Minn 656 

Hopportlozer  for  grass  leaf  hoppers,  U.  S. 

D.A 204 

Hops  and  beer,  boric  acid  in 616 

extraction  with  alcohol  of  different 

st  re  n  gths 22 1 

tent  caterpillars  on,  F.  S.  D.  A 373 

Hord&umjvhahim,  notes.  F.  S.  D.  A 609 

Hornbeam,  .\merican,  notes,  Minn 654 

Homfly,  distribution  in  the  United  States 

U.S.  D.A 377,668 

notes.  Can 507 

Okla 3.->4 

r.S.D.A 667 

treatment,  X.  J 58 

Horse  beans,  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  by  613 
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Ilorse  beaD«,  culture  expei  imeuts 876, 967 

Mass-StAle  661 

Horse  cheetont,  notM,  Hlun 654 

flesh  in  foods,  detect  ion 604 

nettle,  root  system,  X .  J 46, 47 

Horses.  clMsiflcation  of  breeds,  M  i»  h 974 

diseases,  L« 75 

feeding  experiments.  N.  J 742 

Ut«h 71 

rheumatism  in,  N.  Dak 749 

type  characteriBlics,  Mich 574 

Horseshoe,  history 989 

Horsetail,  analyses 972 

Horsewecd,  root  system,  N.  J 47 

Horticultural  work  at  North  Carolina  Sta- 
tion   729 

Horticulture,  abstract  of  articles .  .39, 154. 252, 346, 
411,547.650,726,825.916 

school  at  Florence,  Italy 330 

Horticulturist,  report.  Can 436 

Colo 370 

Ind 665 

R.1 253 

Tex 950 

Va •  428 

Horliculturista,  bird  notes  for 876 

Host  plants  as  aflected  by  parasitic  fungi . .  967 

effect  on  XMirasitio  fungi 872 

Hot  water,  effect  on  vitality  of  seed  com, 

Vt ,472 

treatment  for— 

anthracnose  of  beans,  N.  T. 

SUte 558 

grain  smuts,  Ind 841 

Iowa 415 

Mich 352 

R,1 251 

S.Dak 50 

WU 729 

tff.  steam  for  greenhouse  heat- 
ing, N.  Y.  Cornell 348 

Hound's  tongue,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

House  and  street  sweepings  as  a  fertil- 
izer   222, 518 

IJouMtonia  (Ereieoti*)  fruticoaa  n.  sp.,  notet 

U.S.D.  A 374 

Hiibl  method  for  examining  wax 516 

Humic  acid,  fixation  of  phosphates  and  am- 

iuouiasalt«liy 388 

Humidity,  effect  on  development  of  root 

tubcrclesof  leguminous  planta  984 

effect  on  plant  growth 448 

of  the  air  iu  warm  weather,  effect 

on  animals 986 

Humus  format  ion  as  related  to  lime  content 

of  soils 614 

in  soil,  nitrification 294 

organic  eonstituonts 871, 859 

nature,  Ark 248 

Hun^aiiau  graHs,  culture  for  soiling,  Conn. 

St«rra 29 

digestibility,  Mo 569 

for  soiling.  Conn .  Storrs. .  480 
yield  and  food  value  per 

acre,Me 5C8 


HybridiEation.    {Set  also  CroaslB;:.) 

artiflcial kkr 

Hydrwcia  nUela,  notes,  Ohio S3I 

Hydrangea,  blight,  notes,  K.J i* 

diseases,  notes,  K.J S 

Hydrangea   panieulala   var.    jfraAdifora 

notes,  Minn 6ga 

Hydrochloric  acid,  dilute,  action  on  albnmi- 

noids iC 

Hydrolysis  of  wood  gum  with  bydrocldorir 

acid >\<^ 

Hydronaphthol  as  an  antiseptic.  Va U 

Hydrophobia,  notes,  La Ti 

Hygienic  significance  of  forest  air  ami  sdil.    ^ 

Hygrometer  for  cheese  cellars 2» 

observations  with.  Me ll> 

Hygroscopicity  of  soils tttlS 

HyUiinut  trifoUi^  notes.  Can 4^ 

J7ymenop<^a  of  Australia,  U.  S.  D.  A ^ 

Hymenopterous    parasites    of    CAeopt/:^, 

U.S.D.A ril 

ITyjMrteitm  ai/reum,  notes,  Minn €» 

Ao^mianum,  notes,  Minn Cw 

p€r:foratumy  root  aystfsn,  \.  J..      4J 

saiicifoliiL,  notes,  Minn C> 

Hyp«rplafy«  tnacttto^iM,  notes  Midi 4M 

Hyphan  tria  eunea^  notes,  Maas.  Hatch fill 

Ohio *ft 

Hypnum  gpUn dens  digestibility.  Me *4 

food  value.  Me JM 

Hypoderasedumbm,  notes,  XJ.^D.  A ^ 

Bypoderma  bovia.    {Sae  Uypodermt  Unetfti     • 
Uneata,  life  history,  U.  S.D. A .      « 

HyHrix  calif omiea,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A >^' 

leeryosnevf  parasite  of,  U.  S. D.  A N 

^m«rt,  notes,  K.  Mex •  *1* 

Idaho  college,  notes 3a  *r 

Station,  bulletins 75i»D 

laboratory ^^ 

not«s filTJCi*' 

organization 754^4 

Illinois  College,  notes *5! 

SUtion.  bulletins 134, 157,  I* 

815, 821101 W* 

Imperata  kookeri,  not«s,  IT.  S.  IX  A *** 

Imported  cabbage  butterfly,  notes,  Okis  .       ^ 
leaf  miner,  notes.  Mirb .       *^'' 

worm,  notes.  Miss '"* 

Index  to  mycological  literature.  U.  S.D.A      *'* 
publications  of  Kansas  Station        ^--^ 

India,  crop  report '^• 

Indiana  College,  notes ^ 

Station,  bulletins .  154, 840, 312,  *»  »^  *^ 

notee ** 

report ^ 

Indian  beard  grass,  notes.  Miss 

Territory,  contributions  to  flora-  ■  •  • 

Indicators,  chemicaL  notes 

Industry  and  trade,  domestic  and  foreign  V 

8.D.A *»*-' 

Inoculation  with  tnberoniin  foi^ 

tuberculosis 316, 323, 430. 5l».  ®4  **' 

Pa ^ 

IT' 


InsiHTtary  at  North  Dakota  Station.. 
Ohio  Station 
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IiiHect  colors,  invest  igations 518 

enemies  of  the  HUgorbeet  U.  S.  I).  A .  674 

enemy  of  lace  curtains,  IT.  S.  D.  A 852 

tomatoes,  U.  8.  D.  A 852 

injury  as  aflected  by  irrigation,  U.  S. 

D.  A 666 

Life,  vol.  IV..  U.  S.  D.  A 82, 283 

vol.  V,  U.  S.  D.  A 372.  606,  0C8, 851 

Insectif  ifle8»  analyses,  Mass.  State 68 

N.J 25 

and  fungicides  combinoil— 

Md 42 

N.Y.  CorneU 561 

Ohio 927 

Va 838 

apparatus  for  applying,  N.  J  . .  57 

N.Dak  171 

for  scale  insects,  N.  Mex 418 

preparation  and  use,  .\  rk 628 

Minn  ....  932 

N.  Mex  . .  840 

N.C 58 

Ohio 927 

Okla 354 

Vt 475 

Inserts,  agricnltnral  relations,  M  inn 932 

and  plants,  interrelations,  U.  S.  D.  A  283 

appear!  ng  on  snow,  U.  S.  D.  A 84 

as  transmitters  of  contagion,  U.  8. 

D.  A 699 

Australian,  importation,  T7.  S.  D.  A .  852 

beneficial,  notes,  N.  C 58 

clas-sifleation,  Minn 932 

control,  N.  .r 57 

iiyurious.earlyacconntsof.U.S.D.A.  83 

fwMl  plants,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  667 
in  (Canada  in  1892,  U.  S. 

I).  A 667 

Iowa  in  1891  and  1892, 

U.S.D.A 201,667 

Kansas  in    1892,  U. 

S.D.A 667 

Mississippi  in    1892, 

U.  S.D.A 667 

Missouri  in  1891,  IT. 

S.  D.  A 203 

Nebraska,  1891  U.  S. 

D.A 203 

New  Jersey  in  1892, 

TT.S.D.A 667 

Ohio  in  1891,  U.  S. 

D.A :...  204 

the  Fiji  Islands,  U.  S. 

D.A 852 

natural   enemies,  U.  S. 

DA 204 

notes,  Iowa 415 

Mass.  Hatch 661 

remedies 873 

Minn 932 

repression    by   fungous 

diseases 783 

to  apples 449 

blackberries,  N.  J . . . .  50 

orauberries,  N.  J 565 


Page. 

Insects  iiyurious  to  cranberries,  Wis 838 

crops 971 

in  1891,  Iowa...      173 

grapes,  remedies 873 

pears,  U.  S.  D,  A 372 

vegetables,  N.  C 58 

undetermined   species    on    wheat, 

Minn 417 

Inspection  of  ashes,  R.I 337 

fcrlilizer.s 318, 787 

Ala.Ctdlege 337 

Conn.  State  . .  .643, 902, 903 

Ind 106 

La  643 

Me 540,577 

Mass.  Stat*.  26, 27. 337, 903 

N.J 25,76 

N.C 715 

K.I 275,337,465 

W.Va 715 

milk 22.1,520 

Wis 103 

Paris  green.  La 061 

Invert  sugar,  effert  of  lime  and  alkalies 988 

luvei  siou  of  carbohydrates 612 

Iodide  of  ])otassiiim.  {See  Potassium  iodide.) 

loiliue,  attraction  for  water 221 

fixation  by  starch 313 

number  of  butter,  Me 569 

N.H 603.664 

fats  and  oils 781 

Iodoform  as  an  antiseptic,  Va 74 

lodol  as  an  antiseptic,  Va 360 

Iowa  Station,  bulletins 144. 169, 173, 181 . 

180. 187,  188,  405. 411, 414,  41.5,  420, 
424,  425,420,  718, 720,  724,  725,  726, 
727,  729, 730, 731,  739,  742, 751, 752 

Ipomma  earleioni,  notes 680 

pandurata,  root  system,  N.  J 45 

Iri»  germanica,  notes,  Minn 651 

Irish  moss,  notes,  R.I 715 

Iron  and  copper  vessels  for  laboratory  use.      613 

chloride  for  grain  rusts,  U.  S.  D.  A 955 

ferrocyanide  for  grain  rusts,  U.  S.  D.  A .     955 

in  barley,  distribution  and  form 301 

planta 98t 

potassium  hyd  roxide 984 

ores,  analyses.  La 244 

oxide,  action  in  rocks  and  soils 614 

and  alumina,  determination  in 

phosphates 313 

separation 782 

sulphate,  action  on  calcium  phosphate.      612 

as  a  fertilizer 435 

for  anthracnose  of  beans,  N. 

Y.State 558 

grain  rusts,  U.  S.  D.  A. . .  955 
moss   in   meadows    and 

lawns 963 

potato  scab.  N.  T.  State  .      560 
reaction  with  phosphates  ...      206 

Iron  wood,  notes,  Minn C55 

Irrigation  and  iiuder-drarnage  at  Louisiana 

Station 457 

canals  of  the  Rhone 39o 
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Irrigation,  duty  of  water,  I'olo :te9, 752 

Wyo 496 

eflfrct  on  insect  injury,  F.  S.  I).  A  66« 

engineering,  inveatigatiuns,  ( 'olo  368 

foroata 211 

potatoM,  UUh 818 

sugar  beeU»,  Colo C17 

wheat 211 

In  India,  Cal 120 

Wyoming,  U.  8. 1).  A 856 

Wyo 496 

night  V9.  day,  for  wheat,  Utah ...  824 

of  soils,  Cal 120 

waters  of  California 120 

laomaltose,  detenuiiiation 612, 983 

fewiing  experiments  with r>19 

Jgosoma  grande^  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 2  U 

horttfi,  early  aceonnts  of.  U.  S.  D.  A .  83 

tritiei,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 667 

Italian  rye  grass,  notes,  Misn 2*8 

lulus  imprestus  notes,  Ohio 839 

Iva  xanthiifolia,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 099 

Ivy,  Boston,  notes,  Minn 656 

ground,  root  system.  N.  J 46 

Japanese,  notes,  Minn 656 

Ixodes  bovis,  notes,  Ark 749 

ririnus,  notes,  Me 354 

Japan  cedar,  notes,  Minn 655 

clover,  culture  experiments,  La 646 

Md....  38 

Miss..  248 

quince,  notes,  Minn 656 

Japanese  buckwheat,  culture  experimenta. 

Mas8.St*te 39,661 

ivy,  notes,  Minn 656 

mulberry,  notes.  N.  Y.  Cornell  ...  653 

Jelly  ro<l8  in  oysters,  N.J 72 

Jensen's  treatment.    {Set  Hot  water  treat- 
ment.) 
Jersey  cows,  filing  tesU,  K.  Y.  State. 255, 263, 268 
Guernsey,  and  Alderney  cowsin  Ger- 
many    223 

Jerusalem  artichoke,  culture,  Mass.  State. .  661 
corn,  culture  experiments — 

La W6,725 

Md 36 

Mass.  State 39 

R.I 251 

Jimson  weeds,  notes.  Me 334 

Jobuson  grass,  culture  experiments,  Md...  38 

Miss .  248 

yield.  Ark 825 

Joint  worm,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 204, 667 

Josikas  lilac,  notes,  Minn 6.'i6 

Journal  of  Mycology,  vol.  Vll,  U.  S.  I).  A  . .  954 

Juglans  einerea,  notes.  Minn 654 

nUjra,  notes,  Minn 654 

Juneis  filiformis,  analyses 760, 770 

notes 772 

June  beetle  as  affected  by  irrigation.  U.  S. 

D.A  666 

gniHH,  analyses 769, 770 

value  for  ff»rage  in  SwimIcu 771 

berries,  varieties,  Va 728 

Junel»erry,  dwarf,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 917 


Juniper,  (*a\  in.  notes.  Minn «r».~ 

trailing,  uotcfs  Minn CS^ 

Jvniperus sabina^  notes.  Minn CS6 

vif^mtana,  notes.  Minn GS 

Jute  culture,  La T2S 

varieties.  N.Mex 4U 

Kaflir  com,  composition  at  diflerent  stace*.      173 

culture  sxperimeuts.  La «45.T:i:i 

Kainit,  analyses 7c^ 

Conn.  State Soi 

N.J S 

for  com,  lid T^ 

cutworms  and  wirewomimN.C        71« 
neroato<lei»  in  asters.  Cunn.  Stale     sae 

tumii>8,N.J 41 

Kalmia  Iat\Mui.  notes,  Minn Ci* 

Kangra  buckwheat,  notes €14 

Kansas  SUtion,  buUetins i:tJ  154. 1T3 

406, 475,721, 722, 74*.  714. 

index  to  publications 1*~ 

report 1*^ 

Kat  jdid,  meadow,  notes,  Ohio «» 

Kelp,  analyses.  R.  I *     71") 

notes,  R.  I TJ* 

Kentucky  blue  grass — 

analyses 7«9.TT0 

;  La M 

j  as  a  forage  plant  in  Sweden 771 

culture  experiments,  Mass.  State 3j« 

I  Miss 1*» 

j  S.Dak «5 

,  Kcntncky  coffee  tree,  notes,  M  inn C4 

\  Station,  buUetins... 248. 342, 643, 659.  :]£ 

I  Kerosene  emulsion— 

I  as  an  insecticide,  Minn tst 

I  Tt 4r. 

for  cabbage  plant  lice,  Ctah > 

cherry  slug,  Mich 41« 

eggs  of  currant  aawfly,  Mich 41* 

fleaboetlee,  Utah » 

glassy-winged   sharpshooter,  U.  S. 

'  D.A «« 

'  Uoe  on  live  stock,  N.Dak m 

I  pearleaf  blister  mite,  U.S.  D.A...-     ^ 

tree  psylla,  N.  Y.  Cornell ^ 

plantlice  Wis 17t 

plum  curculio,N.  J -J' 

scab  of  sheep,  N.  Dak '"' 

squashborers,  N.  J ^ 

preparation  and  use,  Md 42 

Va M» 

Wyo 1"' 

W.  quassia  wash,  U.  S.  1).  A y* 

with  ammoniacal  cop|»er  carlxmate  for 

apples,  Md ^ 

Kerosene  for  mosquitoes,  U.  S.  I>.  A ^ 

r#.  quassia  for  hop  li«-e,  T'.  S  D.  A .      '^ 
Khandesh  Kxpcrimental  Farm,  ludia^report    ^^ 

Kidney,  analyses,  Coun.  Storrs ^ 

vetch,  culture  experiments- 
La «<« 

Mass.  State * 

Kilmarnock  w«'eping  willow,  notea,  Minn  ..     ^^ 

Kitten,  hot  on,  notes,  Iowa ^^ 

Kjeldahl  method  for  nitrogen 28«,3jJ7,44^J^ 
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Kniphofia  aloides^  notes,  Minn 654 

Knot,  black,  of  plnms.    {See  Black  knot  of 
plums.) 

Knob  grass,  root  system,  N.  J 4« 

Koch's  test.    (See  TiiberciiloBls.) 

Kohlrabi,  culture  experiments,  Mass.  State.  39 

Koumiss,  notes 317 

preparation 619 

•'Krutjord  "  from  Martebro  marsh,  culture 

experiments 693 

I^aboratories,  chemical-a Kricultnral,  in 

Italy 238 

chemical,  best  source  of  elec- 
tricity for 613 

Laboratory  of  eymotechnics  at  Kome,  Italy.  238 

Labor  wages  in  Wyoming,  U.S.  D.  A 956 

Laburnum,  notes,  Minn 654 

Lace  curtains,  insect  enemy,  IT.  S.  D.  A  —  852 

Lacewing  bugs,  notes,  Mich 417 

Laehnoetema  areuata,  notes.  U.  S  D.  A 284 

duWo,  notes,  r.  S.  D.  A 284 

Vt 475 

yHiJca,  notes,  Ohio 840 

r.  S.  D.  A 284 

Vt 475 

prond*#,  notes,  U.  S.D.A....  284 

ifuperata,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  284 

rupofo,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 284 

species  in  Vermont 474 

Lactate    factory    waste,    analyses,   Mass. 

State 26 

Lactation  period— 

aaaffecting  butter 93 

butter  and   cheese  produc- 
tion, N.  T.  State 271, 272 

change  in  lire  weight  of  cows  during  .  223 

milk  during,  111 WO 

effect  on  creaming  of  milk 445 

Lact4>al  glands,  effect  of  exercise  on  pro- 
ductiveness    986 

Lactic  acid  bacillus,  pathogenic  action 985 

in  milk,  determination 816, 389 

fermentatioD,  relation  of  phosphates 

and  casein  to 987 

Lactobutyrometer,  Demiohel 316 

Lactocrite  milk  test* 316 

Lactometer,  use,  Minn 750 

Wis 194 

Lactose  in  milk,  determination 987 

Lactuea  teariola,  notes,  Ohio 414 

parasite,  Ohio 414 

Ladoga  wheat,  field  experiments,  Can 689 

Lady  beetle,  15-spotted,  notes,  Mich 417 

Oliio 839 

Ladybird,  Australian,  as  a  parasite  on  scale 

insects,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

convergent,  notes,  N.  C 58 

9-spotted,  notes,  K.  C 58 

10-8potte<l,  notes,  N.  C 68 

Lady's  mantle,  analyses 971, 972 

Lentadia  bidweUii.  (See  Black  rot  of  grapes.) 

I^oa  critpoto,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Lake  water,  analyses,  Cal 120 

Lambs,  fattening  in  winter,  Mass.  State. . .  67 

feeding  experiments,  Can 610, 611 


1*11  jir. 

Lambs,  foetling  experiments,  Iowa ISQ 

Me 571 

Mass.  State.. 67, 356 

N.  y.  Cornell.  572 
Wis....  185, 260, 261 
grain    before    weaning, 

AVis 185,200 

shorn  and  unshorn  in  win- 
ter. Can 610 

grain  r«.  no  grain  for,  Me 571 

manure  from,  Mass.  State 68 

nitrogenous   vs.  carbonaceous  ra- 

t  ions  for,  N.  Y.  Cornell 572 

raining  for  British  markets,  (-an  . .  610 
silage  v$.  mixed  hay  for,  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell   572 

winter  feeding,  Can Gio 

MaAS.  State 356 

Lamb's  quarters.    (See  Pigwee«i.) 

I   Laminaria  digitata,  analyses.  R.I 715 

I                                        uoU'8,  K.I 715 

$acchariiui,  analyses,  R.  1 715 

I                                         notes,  R.  1 715 

Lamium  amplexicaule,  root  system,  N.  J  . . .  46 
Land  plaster.    (See  Gypsum.) 
,    Langdon  non-swarming  device  f«»r  bees,  IT. 

S.  D.  A 851 

Larch,  European,  r  otes,  Miim 654 

S.  Dak 829 

Larches,  rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak 45 

Lard,  analysis 389 

in  ves  ligations 783 

IjSkrd  worm,  notes.  Ark 749 

Larix  amet-ieana,  notes,  Minn 054 

europea,  notes,  Minn 654 

Larkspur,  notes,  Minn 653 

Ore 47 

Larrea  scale,  notes,  N.  Mex 418 

Lanoptera/arinosa,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Lathy ru*  hir^tus,  notes,  Miss 248 

mc^ellanus  as  green  manure  for 

wheat 208 

tativm,  culture  experiments.  La  . .  645 
sylvestrii.  «  (See  Flat  pea.) 

Laurel-leafed  willow,  notes,  Minn 655 

Laurel,  mountain,  notes,  Minn 055 

Laws  against  tea  adulteration,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  7V 
fertilizer.    (See  Fertilizer  laws.) 

regarding  weeds  in  Oregon 47 

relating  to  diseases  of  plants  in  New 

Jersey 76 

relating  to  insects,  N.  Mex 840 

New  Jersey  Stations 76 

State    Weather    Service, 

N.J 76 

Lead-colored  locust,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

I^af  beetle,  poplar,  notes,  Mich 417 

blight  of  celery,  notes,  Colu.  State. . .  059 
cherries,  treatment,    IT.    S. 

D.A 955 

cotton,  Ala.  College 835 

pears,  notes,  Conn.  State 658 

Va 838 

treatment,  Del 168 

Iowa 170 
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Vnge. 
Lenf  blight  of  pears,  Irealmont,  TJ.  S.D.  A  .500,956 
plums,    treatment,    U.     S. 

D.A 500.956 

potatoes,  notes,  Del 109 

treatment,  Del 109 

quinces,  notes,  Conn.  State.  658 
txeatment.,     IT.    S. 

D.  A 956 

strawberries,    nature     and 

treatment,  Conn. State...  659 
tomatoes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment. Conn.  State W9 

blister  mite  of  pears,  notes,  Can 437 

treatment,  XT.  S. 

D.A 667 

crnmpler,  rascal,  in  Texas,  17.  S.  D.  A .  373 

curl  of  peaches,  notes,  Va 837 

disease,  yellow,  of  barley,  Iowa 414 

diseases  of  nursery  stock,  prevention, 

U.S.  DA 955 

gall,  cynipid,  notes,  Ohio 838 

bopi»or,  vine,  as  affected  by  Irrigation, 

U.S.D.A 666 

hoppers,  destruction,  Iowa 729 

grass,  hopper-dozers  for,  U. 

S.D.A 204 

notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 667 

miner,  blackberry,  notes,  Ohio 838, 839 

cabbage,  imported,  notes,  Mich.  417 

roller,  blackberry,  notes,  Ohio 839 

box  elder,  notes,  Colo 58 

flrait  tree,  notes,  Colo 58 

grapevine,  notes,  Colo 58 

raspl>erry ,  notes,  Ohio 839 

rose,  notes,  Mich 417 

strawberry,  In  Kentucky,  TJ. 

S.D.A 84 

mst  of  strawberries,  treatment,  N.  C  .  66 

Bi>ot  of  beans,  treatment,  K.  C 55 

celery,  notes,  N.  T.  State 926 

cherries,  notes,  Ya 837 

eggplants,  notes,  K.  J 61 

hollyhocks,  notes,  K.  J 53 

pears,  notes.  Conn.  State 658 

quinces,  notes,  Conn.  State . .  658, 029 

sugar  beets,  Ind 822 

weevil  of  clover  in  Ohio,  U.  S.  D.  A 373  I 

Least  squares  method  for  valuing  fee<liug 

StuffB,N.  J 64 

Leather,  improvement  in  manufacture 61C 

I^'aves  as  a  fHiding  stuff 873 

chemistry  and  physiology 984 

etiolated,  ash  content 106 

of  plnnts.  movement 522 

Lebanon  cedar,  notes 985 

Leeaninm  hemitphcBricuniyiioteB, TJ. S. D.  A .  203 

hesperidum,  notes,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 203 

ol<a»,  notes,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 203 

pni<no«um,  notes,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 203 

roMnto,  notes,  K.  Hex 418 

sp.,  notes,  N.  Hex 418 

TJ.S.D.A 203 

Lrginninosof — 

acqniisition  of  nitrogen  by 517 

Conn.  Storrs  .  14 


Lfffitminogce— 

bacteria  of,  diffusibility m.tTi 

effect  of  moisture  on  de\  elopmmt  «( 

root  tubercles »M 

gas  exchanges  of  root  tnberrlea W 

notes  on  species «U 

organs  of  assimilation  of  free  nitrogea  .     44^ 

root  tubercles  of 206, 376. 388,  ?T«.  »4 

Conn.StofTs 13 

sieve  plates  in  the  tracheary  system  ...     8T5 

tra<^eal  wood  elements  of 311 

Leguminous  and  non-legnminoua  plants,  as- 
similation of  firee  nitrogen  by.     »17 
plants  for  forage,  Mass.  State.     «1 
green  manuring  ...     Tf: 

seeds,  carbohydrates  in W 

Lemons,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 3J 

Lentils,  varietiea,  N.liex 411 

l>onunM  eardioeo,  root  system,  N.  J 47 

Leopard  moth,  prevalence  in  Brooklyn,  F.  S. 

D.  A 83 

Lepiditim  eafnp€$tr€^  root  system,  N.  J 4* 

interme^um,  notes,  N.  Dak ItT 

U.S.  DA..     fl» 
virginieum,  root  syatcm,  N.J. .        46 
Lespedeza  9tTiaUi.    (Sm  Japan  clover.) 

Lesser  grain  beetle,  notes,  Md 255 

migratory  locust,  notes,  TJ.  S.  D.  A . .     7ft? 

Lettuce,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs ^ 

culture  experiments,  Mass.  Stale  .      39 

ekotTOCuUoitsK.Y.  ComeU 336 

false,  analyses »:«.«« 

greenhouse  culture,  Ohio 411 

mildew,  notes,  N.  J 51 

prevalence^  Vt 47J 

treatment,  Vt 472 

prickly,  notes,  Ohio *l* 

rot,  notes.  Mass,  State 47 

Vt 472 

varieties,  Md 44 

Mich e« 

Levulose  with  dextrose  and  sucrose,  deter- 
mination       3<S 

Libelula  trimaeulata^  notes,  N.C ^ 

Lice  on  live  stoek,  kerosene  emulsion  for.  K. 

Dak I'l 

Lichens  on  pear  trees,  removal,  TJ.  S.  D.  A. .     ^ 

Licorice,  wild, notes.  TJ.S.D.A «» 

Lights  effect  on  animal  body 615.** 

plant  respiration 857.  *7« 

Lignified  parts  of  plants,  conditions  affect- 
ing growth ^^ 

Lignites,  analy8es,La -*^ 

LiguMtrum  ovtUifoUum^  notes,  Minn ^ 

im^are,  notes,  Minn ^ 

Lilac  flowers,  artifloial  coloration ^ 

Josikas,  notes,  Minn ^ 

notes,  Minn ^ 

Persian,  notes,  Minn ^ 

Lily  of  the  vaUey,  notes,  Minn ^ 

Lima  beams,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs ^ 

Limax  eamputrit,  food  habits,  TJ.  S.  D.  A  ■      ^ 

Lime,  analyses ^ 

Md « 

•ad  alkalies,  eflGMt  on  Invert  sugar..    ^ 
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Pajje. 

IJme  aa  a  fertiliior,  ArV S48 

bumtf  analy BOA,  Maas.  State 26 

content  of  soils  as  related  to  bumus 

formation 614 

effect  on  the  digestibility  of  feeding 

stuffs 437 

for  clay  soils 222 

tobacco,  Conn.  State 908,909 

importance  in  agricultore 614 

in  pliosphates,  determination 983 

Thomas  slag,  determination.  .887, 502. 903 

oysler-shell,  analyses,  Conn.  State  . .  903 
strontium,  and  barinm,  quantitative 

separation 983 

use  as  amaunre 518 

with  arsenites,  U.  S.  D.  A 84 

London  purple,  Mich 417 

Paris  green  for  apple  scab,  U. 

S.D.A 500 

Limekiln  ashee,  analyses,  Vt .-:  465 

Limestone,  analyses 787 

Md 27 

Liming  of  clay  soils 315,377.435 

Limneria  ferrugineipes  on  Oimbex   a»»T»- 

cana.N.  Dak 171 

Limonxus  auripilit,  notes,  Ohio 839 

JAnaria  vulgaris,  root  system,  N.J 40 

Linden,  American,  notes,  Minn 655 

European,  notes,  Minn 655 

LindoGladding  method  for  potash 516, 

585,  580. 612 

Linseed  cake,  adulteration 816 

manufacture  and  properties.  816 

meal,  analyses,  Cal 732 

Conn 955 

Kans 175 

Mc 567,569 

Mass.  State 64 

and  barley   meal  for   pigs, 

Minn 423 

for  milch  cows,  Colo 260 

,  Mass.  State.  64,65 

old  process,  for  milch  cows, 

Mass.  State 64,65 

vs,    cotton-seed     meal     for 

lambs,  Wis 261 

LI ntless  cotton,  culture,  La 725 

lAparit  monadia,  iivjury  to  pine  forests. . .  865 

remedies 865 

Liquors,  fermented,  report  on  methods  of 

analysis 118 

Idriodendrontulipyfera,  notea,^iuu 654 

Listorhoptrwi  simplex,  notes,  XT.  S.  D.  A. . . .  818 

LitasolanrUa.  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 688 

lAthoeoUetis  trifaseiella,  notes,  Mich 416 

Litmus  indicator,  preparation 782 

Live-forever,  notes,  Vt 472 

Liver,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

of  sulphur  for  cabbage  caterpillars . .  865 

rot  of  cattle,  notes,  Ark 749 

Live  stock  at  Louisiana  Stations 197, 359, 748 

production  in  Wyoming,  U.  S. 

D.A 956 

liockjaw,  notea.  La 75 

Loco  disease,  observations,  Kans 749 


Pft^O 

L<K?o  disease,  plants  causing.  S.  Dak 924 

treatment,  S.  Dak 92t 

weeds,  notes,  S.  Dak 924 

Locnst.    (i$«e  also  Grassthopper.) 

bean  meal,  analyses.  Wis 174 

black,  notes,  M  inn 0.55 

devastating,  parasite,  U.  S.  D.  A . . . .  372 

honey,  notes,  Minn 654 

Rocky  Mountain,  notes,  Ohio 839 

scale,  notes,  N.  Mex 418 

tree,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

yellow,  notes,  Minn 055 

Lornsts,  destructive,  of  America  north  of 

Mexico,  XT.  S.  D.  A 700 

in  South  Africa,  U.S.  D.A 8.52 

on  cranberry  bogs,  N.  J 504 

prevalence,  U.  S.  D.  A 83 

Logwood  ashes,  analyses,  Mass.  State 903 

LoHum  italicum,  notes,  Miss •J48 

j7«rmn«,  analyses,  La 64G 

notes,  Miss 248 

Lombardy  poplar,  notes,  Minn 655 

Loudon  purple  as  an  iusecticide,  Minn 9.t2 

fur  basswood    spanworni, 

Mich ^ 418 

codliug  moth,  Mich 417 

parsnip  seed  moth,  Mich.  416 

strawberry  slug,  Iowa. .  415 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  for 

potatoes,  N.  Y.  State  ..  501 

lime,  Mich 417 

I^ng  scale,  introduction  into  California,  U. 

S.D.A 852 

Long- winged  locust,  notes,  TT.  S.  D.  A 700 

Lonicera  suUivanti,  notes,  Minn 650 

tortorica,  notes,  Minu 655 

Loose  smut.    (See  Smut.) 

Lophocolea  apicuUUa^  n.  sp.,  notes,  U  .S.  D.  A .  374 

Louisiana  Stations,  bulletins 75, 133, 

137,  138,140,  145.  197,  330, 

340,  346, 352,  35.1,  369,  643, 
64.5,  661,709,  715,  717,718, 
7-22,  723,  725,  726,  728,  748 

notes 318 

special  report 244 

sugar  school 990 

LoxotUge  inacluro',  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 068 

stiftiralis  on  sugar  beets,  IT.    S. 

D.A 674 

Loxotcenia  musntlana,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Lucem.    (Set  Alfalfa.) 

Lueilin  t»ac<Uana,  notes.  La 75 

nobilis,  parasitic   on   man,   U.    8. 

D.  A 373 

Lnmpjaw  of  cattle,  invi^stigatiuns,  Kans 748 

U.S.D.A.  758 

treatment 107 

Lungs,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Lupenis  brunneus,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

Lupine,  bluc^  as  green  manure  for  wheat . . .  208 

culture,  Mass.  State 001 

seeds,  alkaloids  in 98:i 

white,  as  green  manure  for  wheat .  208 
culture  experiments,  Mass. 

Stat© 89 
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Liipiue,  yellow, as    a   green   manure    for 

wlieat 208 

culture  cxperiuiontfl,  Mawi. 

State 39,661 

Lupines,  blue  mildew,  notea,  N.  J 53 

culture  ex  perimenta,  La 646 

(liaeaaes,  notes.  N.  J 53 

injury  by  Mecyna  revergalit,  V.  S. 

D.A 6C7 

varieties,  N.  Mex 411 

Lyehnii  githago,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Lyda,  sp..  prevalence,  U.  8.  D.  A 203 

LifguM  praten»i$,  notes,  Ohio 839 

L>8ol  as  an  antiseptic,  Va 360 

Lptta  einerea,  uotea,  Okla 3»4 

Machines,  regulation  of G95 

Madura  auranfiaea,  notes,  Minn 654 

MacTodactyiut   ntbspinogiis.        (Sfe    Kosc 
chafer.) 

uttfonnit,  notes,  V.  S.  D.  A . .  373 

Macropg  porceUu^,  notea,  Can 437 

Macrotiphum  i-uhieola,  notes,  Ohio 839 

JUacronporium  niffrieantium,  notes,  Ala.  Col- 
lego 831 

soZant,  notes,  Del 169 

treatment.  Del 169 

sp.  on  potatoes,  Mass.  State  .  49 

tomnto,  treatment,  K.  C 55 

Madia  «a<it>a,  notes.  Ore 47 

Maggot,  cabbage,  description  and  treatment, 

Miss 254 

Magnesia  and  potash  carbonate,  analyses. 

Conn.  State 912 

Magnesia  and  potash   sulphate,  analysea, 

Conn.  State 902 

Magnesia  and  ]>ot4ish  sulphate  for  tobacco. 

Conn.  State 908, 909 

Magnesia,  importance  in  agriculture 614 

Magnesium  .^Its,  function  in  plants 221 

Magneti<'  observations,  method  for  discuss- 
ing. U.  S.  D.  A 199 

Magnolia,  spp.,  notes,  Minn 655 

Maidenhair  tree,  notes,  Minn 655 

Maine  Station,  bulletins 944 

equipment 577 

notes 617 

report 1 19, 132 

129, 145. 834, 354, 359,  390,  544^ 
546, 551, 561.  566,  567, 568, 569, 
570,  571,  574,  575,  577, 921, 926 
Maize.    (See  also  Com.) 

feed,  analyses,  Mass.  State 64, 176, 177 

history 388 

Mallein  for  d  iagnosis  of  glanders 620 

Malic  acid,  separation  from  succinic,  citric, 

and  tartaric  acids 314 

Mallow,  root  system,  N.  J 45 

Malt  and  barley  for  sh'eep 609 

water-soluble  carbohydrates 

in 612 

sprouta,  analyses.  Conn.  State 935 

Malracetr,  syiujpsis  of  genera  and  species  .692,984 

Malva  rotund\foUa,  root  system,  N.  J ,  45 

Itamestra  inc/a,  description  and  treatment, 

Miss 254 


Mangel- w  u  rzels,  analyses.  Can CT 

Mass.  State C4 

cnltore  experiments,  lowi    T2S 

digestibility,  Me ^O 

for  lamba.  Mass.  State...     3S< 

pigs,  N.T.  State ?«3 

Tarieties,  Can tttTOa 

Ore ?» 

t».  sugar  beets  for  nikh 

oow8,Can 44» 

jield  and  food  valne  per 

acre.Me 5« 

Man-ofthe-earth,  root  system,  K.  J 45 

Manual  labor  in  connectioD  with  edncatioDal 

work •< 

Manure,  barnyard.  {8m  Barnyard  manure.) 

fermentation 04 

I  from  lambs.  Mass.  State it^ 

milch  cows,  Mass.  State 65.  tt 

pigs,  Maaa.  State ^ 

hair,  analysea,  N.J S 

hen,  analyses,  N.  J 25 

loss  of  nitrogen  in 614. 68*.  7iQ 

preparation 51*  5*9 

preservatives 688,9*4 

Manures,  use 3li.51« 

Ark 248 

valuation.  Ark 3« 

Manurial  value  of  feeding  stuflfk,  M  inn 735 

Manuring  and  harrowing  meadow  lands  ...     782 

orchards 872.?iT» 

principles  of 24i 

Maple,  cut-leaved,  notea,  Kinn CM 

Norway,  notes,  Minn ^4 

red,  notee,  M  inn 654 

Rittenbacb.  notes,  Minn ^ 

scale,  cottony,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A SM 

Schwedler,  notes,  Minn 654 

simp,  prodaotfam  in  Vermont MS 

soft,  notes,  Minn 654 

S.Dak « 

sugar,  analyses,  Vt. 475 

making,  effect  of  altitude,  Vt  -     495 

notes,  Minn *54 

production  in  Vermont 1* 

Tartarian,  notes,  Minn ^ 

trees,  rate  of  growth,  S.Dak 4S 

worm,  green-striped,  prevalence,  U. 

S.D.A »» 

IfarantoMiv,  Ecuador  apecies ®S 

Marble,  analyses,  Md 27 

Mares'  milk  cheese,  analyses 2S 

Margarine,  behavior  toward  coloring  mat- 
ters       97 

composition -J' 

detection  in  bntter »6.«1« 

examination 215 

Marls,  analyses '"^ 

Ala.  College «7 

La 2« 

Md 27 

Mas8.State ^0 

Marsh  elder,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A «• 

Manonia  ochroleuea^  notes,  Mass.  State ^ 

vtoto,  notes,  N.J ^ 
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3bIaryUnd  College,  not^a -^^ 

Station.  boHet ins   35. 44.  J^^'t, 

275. 405, 721.  726, 727,  7> 

notes S92,451,»l 

report.  IC.  17, 27. 3C.  42, »,  75, 76 

Mary's  grasa,  analyses 972 

Massachusetts  College,  note8 520. 7e6 

Hatch  SUtion,bal1r tins  ..  16.119. 
242. 463.  .'46. 
661,  7.©  917 

notes 618 

State  Stat  ion.  bullet  ins.l  76.  Xio,  xn, 
356, 406, 463. 47H.  661  U« 

report 10. 26. 27.  ^^. 

44,47.58,61,67,68.75 

May  beetle,  notes.  Ohio 810 

Mayweed,  notes.  Ore 47 

root  system,  N.J 46 

Meadow  fescue,  culture  experiments  — 

Md S-* 

Mass.  State o8 

foxtail,  culture  experiments,  Md. .        -> 

grass,  fowl,  analyses,  Vt 475 

mountain,  analyses 76'>.  77') 

ralue  for  forage 

in  Sweden 771 

katydid,  notes,  Ohio 833 

land,  improvement,  Ma.ss.  State  . .        :>9 

manuring  and  harrowing ThJ 

oat  grass,  fowl,  analvHos.  Vt 475 

tall,  analyses.  La 616 

culture     experi- 
ments. Md 38 

•oft  grass,  analyses,  La 646 

sweet,  notes,  Minn t^'>4 

Meadows  during  the  drought  of  1?*U2 315 

Meal,  mixed,  analyses,  Vt 475 

Meat,  anal^'sis Ki 

ground,  feeding  experiments  with. . .      519 

quality  of 316 

raw  and  cooked,  digestibility  of  albti 

minoids 519 

scraps,  analyses,  Mass.  State 176 

Medicago  dentUnlata,  notes.  Ore 47 

lupulina,  root  system.  N.  J 46 

inaculata,  analyses,  J<a 610 

notes,  Miss 218 

tativa.    (See  Alfalfa.) 

Megarrhiza  oregona.  notes,  Ore 47 

Meeyna  revenalU  on  lupiues,  U.  S.  D.  A 007 

Mela mpsora  farinosa,  notes,  S .  Dak 50 

populina,  notes,  Mns-s. State...        5D 

Ohio 414 

S.  Dak .'fO 

spp.inObio 414 

VflanconiumfuUginium,  notes.  Miss 551 

Melanoplv9  angiuHpennxM,  notes,  1'.  S.  I).  A.      76i) 

atlang,  notes,  U.  S.  1).  x\ 700 

hiviUatui,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

devattmtor,  dipterous  i>araKite, 

U.S.D.A 372 

notes,  r.  S.  I).  A    . .      700 

difereiUialUt  notes, X.J 57 

U.S.1>.A..      760 


l'.-u«-. 
if Wn H'rjJut  *fif* ' f u fio 'i'j  < m  rrj n' K  TT \  U » j ■», 

N.J .'*5 

treatn^iit.  N.  J  . ..  57 

femur-rubntm.  nott^.}i.J    57 

r.S.D.A.  70«J 
on  rra  n berry 

!>'»£*.  N.J 56.5 

treat iiicDt  N.J.  57 

f.-r^^'M.  notf^.  r.  S.  II.  A l(i*i 

hfrf^^rus,  note*.  V.  S.  1>,  .\ 700 

pl»nnhru*.  Hot  en.  U   .S   D.  A 700 

rtpfjufttiM  WfXt-n,  r.  S.  1).  .\ 70O 

Sj/retiu,  notes.  Ohio K'ttt 

r.S.  I>.  A     7»m 

Mdanotus  cotn  muni*,  notes,  Wa»»h 254 

Melica  hnnnmieM.  not«-s,  l',  S.  1».  A 951 

6»'f'/0'a.noten,  r.  S.  D.  A 4*51 

fmtetCfnM,  DotP<4. 1',  .S.  1>.  A l»5l 

/unai.  uotei*.  r.S.  I).  A 951 

har/ordii.  u^^^^•^.  C  S.  I).  A 951 

itrirta.  notes.  T'.  S.  I).  A 051 

3ffi:if'tuM  alha.     iS^^  Sweet  clover.) 

Iktelittia  ceto,  noteK.  N.  .J CA 

r.S.D.A 066 

Melon  l»eetle,  striped,  notes.  Okla 3.54 

lice,  treatment,  N.J 58 

nutmeg,  analyses.  Conn..  Storrs 59 

Melms.  blight,  treatment,  N.  C 55 

varieticM,  La 145 

Melting  point  of  butter  as  affected  by  f«»od.  509 

detemiinntionH 389 

Me.  569 
Membraeidof,  North  American,  U.  S.  D.  A  .667. 856 

Mruirpemnim  canadense,  notes,  Minn 656 

Mercuric  bichloride.     {See  Corrosive  subli- 
mate.) 

Mercurj',  three-fteede*l,  root  system,  N.J...  46 

Meriuoand  Shropshire  sheep,  croMsiug.Wis.  187 
MeMochorxii  melleuM  on   iHmbex  amencana, 

N.Dak 171 

Mesquitc  scale,  cottony,  n.  gen.  and  n.  sp., 

notes,  N.  Mex 418 

Metabolic  changes     in    sprouting    ]H>tnto 

tubers 858,871 

products,  determination.  Md  ...  70 

Metabolism  of  a  dog  fed  fract  ionally 987 

MetaplioHphorio  acid  and  pyrophoHphoric 

acid  in  cottonsetMl  meal,  S.  C 901 

Metaphosphoric  acid  and  pyrophosj»hroi<' 

acid,  separation 387 

Meteorological  and  irrigation  engineer,  re- 
port, Colo ,370 

conditions aftVcting crops  in 

1892 678 

observatories  in  Italy 240 

Meteorology,  abstracts  of  articloH.lO.  119, 242. 3.34, 
405.  402.  545,  70.>.  803,  901 
at  Riga  and  Diiuamiinde   in 

1891 448 

Colo 334 

Conn.  Storrs 10 

l.»wa 414 

La 709 

Me 119 
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Meterology    at    Mil 18 

MaM.  Hatrli . .  16, 119, 242, 405. 463. 
545,709 

Ma«fi.  State 16,335,463 

Mich 405 

Nebr 803 

N.Y.Stato 242 

K.C 16.119  24.3.709,803 

Ohio 901 

R.I    244 

S.Dak 243 

Tex 950 

Wyo 709 

of  Death  Valley.  California  . .      108 

MeUonts  spp.,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

Metliyleno  blue,  reaction  with  batter  and 

martfarinc 97 

Moxiean  clover,  notes.  Miss 248 

Mice  jiH  enemies  of  the  Archippus  butter- 
fly. U.S.  D.  A 852 

Michi;;un  College,  notes 696 

Station,  bulletins 248, 352, 555, 

&74, 814, 817. 821,  827, 917 

report 405, 416, 428 

Microbes  in  cream  and  cheese 873 

Mirrobicide    action    of   carbonic    acid  in 

milk 619 

Microbic  solutions  as  affected  by  mineral 

inters 314 

Mi4;rococnu  prodigiotus,  coloring  matter  ...      222 
tetragentu,  ptomaine  from  cul- 
ture of 315 

Ilicrodut  laticinetus,  notes,  Mich 416 

M  icroorganlsms,  coloration  of  cilia 693 

fixing  free  nitrogen 854 

separation  by  centrifugal 

force 614 

Miciofphctra  alni,  notes, S. Dak 50 

Mirmthamnion  gen 984 

Middlings,  buckwheat,  analyses,  Wis 174 

wheat,  analyses,  Cal 732 

Conn.  State....      936 

Kans 175 

Mass. State  ...        64 

Mildew,  areolate,  of  cotton.  Ala.  College 834 

blue,  of  lupines,  notes,  N.  J 53 

downy.    (See  Downy  mildew.) 

effect  on  composition  of  bread 986 

of  crucifers,  notes,  N.J 61 

cucumbers,  notes,  N.  J 61 

five  finger,  notes,  N.J 51 

geraniums,  notes,  N.  J 51 

gooseberries,  treatment.  Can  . . .      436 

grapes,  treatment,  Can 436 

Minn 652 

lettuce,  notes,  N.  J 61 

organic  matter 315 

tobacco 316 

powdery.    {Set  Powdery  mildew. ) 

Milk,  abnormal 317. 616 

Vt 487 

acidity 311,389 

action  of  heat 978. 988 

adulteration  in  England 223 

Wia 193 


rag»*. 

Mflk,a«ration,N.Y.Conjell 36^ 

albuminoids,  nomenclat  are 7?*  1 

amyloid  in 514 

analyses 616,773 

Can G03.GO4 

Colo 260 

Conn.  Storrs 59,481 

lU &41 

Iowa 181,423 

Mass.  State 75 

Miun 730 

Miss 239 

N.Y.Stato 255,256, 

•      257, 263, 268,  274,  »46 

Vt 481,  483, 4« 

Wis 178 

analysis,  Adams  method,  Yt 461 

and  milk  products,  amyloid  in ^0 

as  affected  by  cer- 
tain plants 519 

bacteria  as  i^eoted  by  treatment  in 

centrifuge 784 

bitter,  investigaiioiifl 519. 7iU 

cake,  composition 319 

preparation 319 

calculation,  formulas 987 

Minn 750 

Vt 488 

Wis 1S> 

color,  cause 316 

composite  samples,  Nev 189 

.     Wis 195 

composition,  as  affecting  composition 

of  cheese,  N.r.  State 575,948 

composition,    as    affecting   yield    of 

cheese,N.  Y.State 576 

composition,  at  different  periods  of 

lactation,  ni 941 

condensed,  analyses.  Can 437 

conditions  affecting  composition, Vt. .      490 
constituents  transmitted  from  food  . .      519 
loss  in  cheese-making, 

N.  T.  State 575, 946, 947 

cooked  and  uncooked,  nutritive  value     316 

coolers,  tests,Pa 361 

cows' and  human,  dlfierence 987 

detection  of  goats'  milk  in 784 

nuclein  in 987 

cream,  and   butter  relations,  K.   Y. 

State 270 

creaming,  as  affected  by  aeration,  N. 

y.  Cornell 364 

creaming  as  affected   by  size  of  fat 

globules,  N.  Y.  State  ....      265 
by  different  methods,  N.  Y. 

State 273 

experiments^  Iowa 425 

Wis 195 

in  centrifuges 784 

cold  setting,  Vt 4^s0 

on  the  milk  route 785 

curdling  with  rennet  as  affected  by 

pasteurization 31G 

daily  and  monthly  yields  of  different 
breeds,  N.Y.Steto 2n 
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Page. 
Milk,  deep  setting  at  different  temperatures, 

Can 444 

vs.  shallow  pan  setting  .      446 

with  dilution,  Can 445 

digo«Ubility 986 

fat,  determination 776, 784 

globules,  N.  Y.  State 271 

fermentations,  Nev 189 

U.S.D.A 201,202 

for  roilch  cows,  Iowa 181 

formulas  for  total  solids,  Wis 190 

from  different  breeds, tests  for  cheese- 
making,  K.  Y.  State 273 

frozen,  analyses 774 

globules,  changes  during    lactation, 

N,Y.  State 266 

heated  to  150«  F.  for  butter-makiug, 

Can 447 

human,  nuclein  in 987 

immediate  vs.  delayed  setting.  Can  . .      445 

inspection 223 

in  Chicago 520 

Wis 193 

keeping  quality 316, 383 

lactic  acid  in 316, 389 

Mecklenburg  herd,  fat  content 987 

methods  of  analysis,  Mass.  State 66 

roicrobicide  action  of  carbonic  acid 

in 519 

microscopic  examination,  N.  Y.  State .     256, 

258, 264 
of  different  breeds,  churning,  N.  Y. 

State 271 

qualities  for  cheosv-mak- 

ing,Vt 492 

Inooulatcd  animals,  study  of 987 

sheep,  analyses 515 

studies  on 390.514 

sick  c«w8,  unhealthfulnoss 988 

the  WUrzburgniarket,  impurities  ..      214 

pasteurization 223, 310, 381, 382,  383 

phosphates  in 784, 978 

preservation 784, 987, 988 

preservatives 223, 522 

production  at  different  periods  of  lac- 

•        tation,  111 941 

by     different    bree<ls    of 
cows— 

111 941 

N.Y.  State 263,268 

cost,  Mass.  State 65,66 

X.Y.Cornell 936 

N.Y.  State 268 

Tenn 419 

quality  as  affected  by — 

footl 519,986 

Can 606 

Colo 259 

X.Y.  State 255 

change  of  quarters  of  cows,  Vt. . . .      483 

fractional  milkings 442 

N.Y.  State..      257 

reaction 519, 987 

relation  of  cream  content  to  fat  con- 
tent of 213 


Pago. 
Milk  required  for  one  quart  of  cream,  Mass. 

State 67 

samples,  preservation 223, 692 

sampling 784, 988 

secretion,  activity  of,  X.  Y.  State 258 

as  affected  by  foo<l 519, 599 

regiilarity  of.  N.  Y.  State  . .      257 

separators,  descrijition,  Xev 189 

efficiency 988 

tests 616 

N.Y.  State 273 

Pa 364,751 

setting  different  lengths  of  time.  Can .      445 
in  dill'ureut  sized  caus,  Can. . .      446 

solids,  calculation  by  formulas^  Vt 488 

Wis..      189 

determi  nation 450, 584 

source  of  bacteria  in 214 

fat  in,  N.  Y.  State 257 

sponge  and  sand  filters  for 988 

spread  of  contagious  diseases  by 785 

standard,  Wis 194 

sterilization 519, 784 

sterilized  by  Soxhiet  method,  quality       987 

digestibility 92, 311 

stringy,  nature  and  prevention 519 

sugar,  action  of  enzymes 450, 584 

formation  as  affected  by  pilocar- 
pine and  phloridzin 781 

Swedish  herd,  fat  content 778 

testing  at  cheese  factories 390 

creameries.  Can 611 

prize  of  German  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation        318 

tests,  •*  acid  butyrometric  "  method  . .      016 

Babcock  method 450. 775 

Can 437,611 

Colo 267 

Me 575,944 

Nev 189 

Wis 194 

butyrometer 692 

Cochran's  method,  Colo 267 

comparison 775, 983 

Colo 267 

Miss 267 

Demichel  lactobutyrometer 310 

in  feeding  experiments .324 

lactocrite 316 

lactometer,  Minn  ..  750 

LetftnannBoara  method 988 

Lister- Babio^k  method 988 

new  method 784, 988 

Short's  method,  Colo 287 

Weissmethod 988 

transmission  of  alcohol  to 311 

tartar  emetic  to 616 

tnberculosb  bacilli  in 2U 

value  for  butter-making 317 

variation  during  lact4ition,  HI 940 

in  (at  content 784 

yield  as  aflbcted  by  food 601 

of  cheese  from,  N.  Y.  State 427 

Milk wewl,  notes,  Minu 653 

root  system,  N.J 46 
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Millet,  Afrifan,  nilturooxj»crimrnt«,  Ln 725 

ciiHtor   i»oraaeo   as  a  foiiilizer  for, 

KanH 133 

culture  oxperinu  nts,  (V.o 346 

K.T 251 

German, culture exiM'riineutft,  La... 615.  725 

yield.  Ark 825 

bay.  analyses,  Knus 175 

Minn 733 

]>earl,  culture  experimont«.  Im 645, 725 

I»1anter  as  a  fertilizer  for.  Ksium 133 

Milling.  II UHKarian, report, U.S.  I).  A 075 

t4'8t«  of  wheat,  Minn 408 

Millo  nuilze, culture  experiinentn.  Ln 645, 725 

vnrietieft,  N.  Mex 411 

Milt/as  circitiatus,  notes,  N.  C 58 

Minnesota  Station,  bulletins 132, 140, 

142. 144,  408,  410 
417,421,42^,651,653 
051,723,733,750,932 

TTnivcrsity,  notes 874 

Mirax  sp.,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

Mississippi  i^ollege  Station,  notes 618 

StJition,  bulletins 248, 254, 

259,207,551,714,719,720 

Missouri  Station,  bulletins 412 

Mite,  four-spotted,  notes.  Mo 354 

Mites  on  white  grubs,  Vt 474 

Mock  orange,  notes,  Minn 055 

Motkern  Station, notes 451 

reiwrfc  of  botanical  divi- 
sion       894 

Molasses,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

as  a  food  for  animals 4!»2 

Hungarian,  composition  of  nsh . . .  518 
preparation  of  feeding  stuff  from  620 
sorghum,  treatment  with  alcohol, 

l^S.D.A 81,82 

M<dd  of  purslane,  notes,  N.  J 51 

sweet  potatoes,  notes,  X,  J 51 

white,  notes,  N.J 51 

MoUugo  verticillata,  root  system,  N.  J 40 

Molybdate  of  ammonia  for  precipitation  of 

phos])hates  and  arsenates 313 

Molybdic  method  for  phosphoric  acid 313, 

387,  584, 612 
Mona  Island  guano  for  wheat.  Mass  State  .        27 
Monilia  fructigena.    (Sre  also  Brown  rot  of 
stone  fruits.) 

fructigena  on  quinces,  N.  J 658 

Monontegia  ignota,  notes,  Iowa 415 

ro8(e,  notes,  U,  S,  D.  A 372 

Monoxia  guttulata  on  sugar  boets.U.  S.  D.  A      203 
Monthly  Weather  Keview,  vol.  xx.U.  S.  I)..V      429 

Moon,  iulliieneoou  rainfall 876 

the  weather,  N.  C 803 

Moonseeil .  notes,  M  inn 650 

Moor  soil,  fertilizer  and  culture  experiments      222 
soils,  substances  ii^unous  to  vegeta- 
tion in 517 

Morphology  of  nitrification  organittnis 613 

Moru.^  alba,  notes,  X.  Y.  Cornell .552 

vor.   m«/f»V<if//i,t,  n«)t«'s,   N.   Y. 
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japonica,  notes,  X.  Y.,  Cornell 551 
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rubra,  notes,  X.  Y.,  Cornell 553 

Mosquitoes,  life  history  and  remedies,  V. 

,    S.D.  A 8l.372,e« 

Mosses,  analyses.  Me 331 

as  feeding  stuflfs.  Me 334 

Moss  in  nica4lowB  and  lawns,  iron  sulphate 
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reindeer,  analyse? flT2 

Moth  mullein,  notes.  Ore 47 

root  system,  X.  J 4*.  77 

Motive  powers  for  use  in  agriculture CJC 
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notes,Minn 65^ 
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value  for  forage  in 

Swe<1en 771 

Mowing  lands,  condition,  U.  S.  D.  A 9jT 

Mufa  eacendishii,  notes 507 

M  uck,  analyses,  Conn.  State 903 
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Vt 4© 
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D.A 418 
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parUhii,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 4W 

Mulching  for  potatoes,  Mich 818 

Mulberries,  American  varieties,  X'".  Y,  Cor- 
nell    552 

classifleationof  varieties,  N  Y. 

ComeU 552 

varieties,  Mich 53« 

for  silk  worms 7S3 

Mulberry,  rwl,  notes,  X'^.  Y.  Conu'll 563 

Russian,  notes.  Minn G5 

X.  Y.  Cornell  ...  S^ 

white,  notes,  N.  Y.  ( 'oruell 552 

Mullein,  root  system,  X.J 4€ 

Mules,  diseases.  La *5 

Munro  grass,  notes.  Miss 248 

Mvrgantia  histrionica^  notes,  M  iss 254 

X.  C » 

U.S.D.A 3W 

Muriate  of  potash,  analyses TJC 

Conn.  State  ....  9"^ 

Mass.SUte....  2d27 

X.J 23 

1{.  I 465 

Vt 4& 

for  pi'uch  trcc's,  X.J 40 
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treacle,  notes,  N.Dak 167 
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wild,  notes.  Can 59L 

N.Dak 167 
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IT.S.D.A 699 
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loss  during  putrefaction 875 
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111 Hi 
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Minn m 
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digestibility 2?. 
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harvesting.  111 817 
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bility 970 

in  rotation,  La W6 
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peas  as  a  green  manure  for.  Mi* 131 

phoHphates  for.  Me 129 

prwl action    and  distribution,  U.    S. 

D.  A 84.') 

needing  at  difl'creut  dates.  111 816 

depths.  111. 816 

rates.  Ill 815 

in  compact  r*.  loose  seed  be<la, 

111 816 

▼arieties lOH.  nm 

Can 430. 590 

111 816 

Ky 343 

Md .37 

N.  Mex 411,8-24 
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R.1 251 

S.C 915 

w.  brewers'  grains  for  horses.  N.  J. . .      712 

wheat  bran  for  milch  cows,  ('olo. .      250 

water  required  for  one  pound,  Wis. . .      126 

wild,  notes,  Can 591 

Ore 47 

with  peas,  Minn 140 

wheat,  Me 145 

yield  as  affectetl  by  rolling,  Wis 121 

per  acre,  U.  S.  D.  A 431. 578 
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Ocneria  dispar.    {See  Gypsy  motli.k 

Odorless  phosphate,  analyses.  ( ■onu.  State. .      902 

N..r 25 

CEeantfnu  niveua,  notes,  Ohio 830 
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equipment 225.874 
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not«w,  S.  Dak 50 

identity  of  American  and  European      591 

Oil  and  resin  ducts,  origin 870 

cake,  effect  on  quality  of  butter 450 
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Palm-nnt  oil  for  milcb  coW{S,4jire4*t  on  but- 
ter, N.H «W 

weevil,  notes 8S< 

Palmer  iccrya,  notes,  N.  Mex 418 

Pampas  grass,  notes,  Minn 654 

ParHcum  agro9toideM^  note.s,  Miss 24i? 

eapiUare^  root  system,  N.  J 46 

enut-gaUi.    (See  Barnyard  grass.) 

proI\^erum,  notes.  Miss 34? 

•af^utnoZe,  notOH^Miss 3J* 

root  sy 9t4»ni ,  N.  J 46 

urviUeanum,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A  —  45? 

Pansies,  diseases,  notes,  N.  J 53 

Pansy,  notes,  Minn 654 

Paper  birch,  notes,  Minn 654 

Parasites  of  animals,  transmission  to  man, 

U.S.D.A 652 

AnthonomuMngnatu*,  V.  S.  D.  A  6tt 

cabbage-plant  lice,  L*  tah 56 

cockroach  eggs,  U.  S.  D.  A 632 

insects,  notes,  W.  Va W2 

screw  worm,  U.  S.  D.  A S53 

Parasitic  disea.«<es  for  cotton  boll  worms.  I'. 

S.D.A 204 

fungi  as  affected  by  host  plants  ..  ?72 

effect  of  chemical  agents  on  513 

inflneuce  on  host  plants    ..  M7 

Paria  4-notata,  notes.  Ohio S» 

Paris  green,  analyses.  Mass.  State *i 

and  Bordeaux  mixture  for  ap- 
ples. N.  Y.  Cornell 561 

as  an  insecticide,  Minn 932 

Vt 475 

fbr  apple  worm ,  N.  Y.  Cornell  561 

codling  moth,  Me 566 

Mich 417 

cutworms,  Wis 172 

inspection,  La ®l 

method  of  analysis.  La 611 

with  ammoniacal  copper  oarw 

bonate  for  apples,  Md . .  12 
Bordeaux  mixture,  N.  Y. 

State 5W 

lime  for  apple  scab,  T. 

D.A 5» 

precipitated  copper  car- 
bonate for  apple0,Hd..  4:*' 
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Pa roxya  atUmtiea  on  cranberry  bojn,  N.  J . .  585 

reeta  on  cranberry  bogs,  N.J 565 

Parsnip.root  s^'stera.N.  J 40 

seed  motb,  notes,  Mich 410 

webwonn,  notes.  U.  8.  D.  A CG7 

Peuimaehuf  elongatus,  noteti,  N.  C 58 

PaspalumdUatatuin,iioteHi,¥]A 007 

Mi88 248 

platyeaidi,  notes,  Misa 248 

Paster  domesUeus,  notett,  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

Patsijlora  meamata,  root  system,  N.J 40 

palmeri  n.  sp.,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  374 

Passion  vine,  root  system,  N.  J 40 

l*astcurization  of  cream 223 

milk 223.3ie,:i83 

and  cream 381,382 

efi'ect  on  curdling 

with  rennet 310 

PaiHnaea  tativa,  root  systenft,  N.J 40 

Pastures,  condition,  U.  S.  D.  A 957 

fertiliser  tests 787 

Pasturing  of  wheat,  Kans 407 

Pathogenic  action  of  lactic  acid  bacillu.^  . . .  085 
influence  of  beet  pulp  Hilage . .  510, 873 

Patliologioal  station  at  Home,  Italy 238 

Peach  aphis,  black,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 830 

borer, treatment,  N.J 58 

leaf  curl,  notes,  Va 837 

moth,  Japanese,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 84 

rosette,  inoculation,  U.  S.  D.  A 055 

treatment,  Del 100,835 

U.S.D.A 500 

scale,  soft,  notej,  N.  Mex 418 

stone  oil  as  an  adulterant  of  olive  oil .  080 
tree  borer  as  affected  by  irrigation, 

U.S.D.  A ceo 

trees,  analyses,  N.T.  State 252 

a  new  insect  enemy  of,  U.  S. 

D.A 204 

fertilizer  experiments,  N.  J  . . .  39 

winter  protection,  HI 100 

twig  moth,  notes,  Mich 417 

yellows,  notea,  Conn.  State 058 

Va 838 

Peaches,  analyses,  Cal 157 

culture  experiments,  N.  Y.  State  . .  253 

fertilizing constitiieiitb.  Cal 15S.  lOl 

nutritive  valm, Cal 100 

Tftrietiea,  111 100 

L» 352,728 

Mich 550 

Ore 651 

Tenn 6.52 

Utah 653 

Pee  meal,  analyses.  Me 569 

silage,  digestibility,  Minn 733 

forpig8,Can 441 

tree,  Siberian,  notes,  Miun 655 

weevil,  notes.  Can 437 

Colo 58 

U.S.  D.A 82.284,099 

Peanut  cake,  adulteration 381 

artificial  digestion 87 

forsteers 608 

^preparation 449 


Paj^. 

Peanut  oil  by-products,  examination 615 

Peanuts,  ii^ury  by  a  true  bug  in  China,  U. 

S.D.A 84 

Spani.sb,  cultim^exporlmontd.  La. 145, 725 

Pear  blight  b<?et  le,  not  ett,  Mich 417 

leaf  bliglit,  notes 401 

Conn.  State 658 

N.J 656 

Va 838 

treatment,  Del 168 

Iowa 170 

U.  S.  D.  A 5J0,  P55 

blister  mite,  notes.  Can 437 

treatment,  U.  S.  D.  A  .  007 

spot,  notes.  Conn.  State 658 

midge,  notes,  N.J 57 

treatment,N.J 57 

pectin,  sugar  from 612 

scab,  naturtand ti-ealmont,  Conn.  State  058 

r.  S.  D.  A  .  500 

Vt 471 

scale,  white,  notes.  N.  Mex 418 

tree  pay  11a,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 473 

U.S.  D.A 667,851 

trees,  analyses,  N.  Y.  State 252 

removal  of  lichens  from,  U.  S. 

D.A 955 

Pearl  millet,  culturo  experiments.  La 645 

RI 251 

Pears,  analyses 308,518 

Conn.  Slorrs 59 

bacterial  blight,  notes,  Va 838 

crop  outlook,  1892,  U.  S.  I ).  .V 500 

insects  afTocting,  U.S.  I).  A 372 

varieties,  Colo 653 

HI 166 

Iowa 727 

La 7-28 

Me 555 

Mich 656 

Tenn 652 

Utah 653 

winter  budding,  Md 44 

Peas,  analyses,  Iowa 725 

Minn 733 

and  barley  forsoiling,  Conn.  Storrs iSO 

oats,  analyses,  Iowa 724 

Vt 470 

cnltnreexx>eriments,  Minn..  140 

fertilizer  tests,  Vt 470 

for  soiling,  Conn.  Storrs 20, 480 

Iowa 724 

as  a  green  manure  for  oats.  Me 131 

canned,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

comparison  of  different  forms  of  phos- 
phoric acid  on,  Me 129 

crude  phosphates  for,  Me 131 

culture  experiments 223,985 

Minn 140 

dimorphism  of  root  tubercles 315, 517 

distribution  of  seed.  Can 430 

efl'ect  of  copper  sulphate  in  soil,  N.  Y. 

St«te 15 

ferlilizer  experiments,  La 346 

Me 120,130,131 
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Peas,  green,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

in  roUtion,La 346 

nematodes  in 783 

partial  v$.  complete  fertilizerj*  lor.  Me.  HO 

root  rot  of,  Aid 44 

shallow  tillage  for.  Utah 44 

varieties,  Can -ISO 

Colo 352 

La 725 

Mich 828 

Minn 734 

N.Y.State 253 

Ore 650 

wceviled,  germinat ion  tests,  Can 437 

yield,  Ark 825 

Me 568  . 

Peat,  analyses,  Can 436 

MaA8.State 26 

Pecans,  varieties,  M ich 656 

Pectin  of  pears,  sugar  from 612 

Pellucid- winged  locust,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A. . . .  76i> 

P^npkigwf  attenuatit^^n.nii.,  notes,  U.S.  D.  A.  851 

rubi,  notes,  Ohio 839 

PeniciUium  (jla  tiann,  notes,  N.J 53 

Pennsylvania  College,  equipment 875 

notes 226, 392, 696, 874 

winter  course  in  ag- 
riculture   226 

Station,  bulletins 359,364.751   | 

notes 392,991 

Penny  cress,  notes,  N.  D«k 167 

U.S.D.A 699 

Pentoses,  digestibility 314, 618, 987 

in  plants,  determination 388 

urine 313 

Peonies,  notes,  Minn 664 

Pepper  bush,  sweet,  notes,  Minn 655 

grass,  root  systrm,  N.J 46 

notes,N.l)ak 167 

U.S.D.A 609 

weed,  notes.  Ore 47 

Peppers,  varieties,  ('an 436 

Mich 828 

Peptic  digestion,  ctfect  of  boric  acid 870 

Pepsin  digestion,  eftect  of  chloroform 782 

of  albuminoids  in  feeding 

stuffs 87,90 

Peptones,  chemical  compositioH 292 

commercial,  analyses 389 

Perennial  double  sunflower,  notes,  Minn . . .  654 

rye  grass,  notes.  Miss 248 

Perfume  in  flowers,  production 448 

Pericularia  gri*ea,  not e?*,  S.  Oak 50 

Perithecia  of  EryHphe  tucktri 591 

Uneinula  spiralis,  discovery . .  591 

Permeability  of  soils,  measurement 517 

to  air 529 

Feronospora  arthuri,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

biassicce,  treatmen t,  N.  C 55 

eubensis,  notes,  N.  J 51 

eypa  rissice,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

efftisa,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

gangli/ormis,  notes.  Vt 472 

leptospenna,  note.-*,  S.  Dak 5u 

jyoroftCica,  note*,  N.  J 51 


Page, 

Peronospora  pttnuiHca,  noU»,  S,  Dak St» 

poUiUilUB,  notem.  S.J 51 

viote,  note«.  N.  J hi 

S.D.*k ;.....  3e 

Perowoipor^B  of  New  Jersey 401 

Persian  lilac,  notes,  Minn 65* 

Persimmons,  varieties.  La T2« 

PeioUHx  eniffma,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 7» 

Phalaris  amethysUna,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 496 

arundina^a.  ansl  Yse«^ 7©,  TTI 

as  a  forage  plant  in 

Sweden 771 

note9,Miun G4 

2«mmo/it.  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 418 

Phanerogams,  North  American,  index    of 

new  species,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .  374 

of  western  Texas,  U.  S.  D.  A  84 

tracheal  wood-elements  of..  516 

PhUadelphu*  eorvna  rius.  notea,  Minn 656 

gordouianus,  notes,  Minn 656 

grandifiorvt.  notes,  Minn 656 

PhippHa  cUgida,  notes,  l^.  s.  j).  a 851 

Phleum  praUnse.    {Set  Timothy.) 

Phloem,  intemul,  study 61! 

Phloridzin  and  pilocarpine  effect  on  fonna- 

tionof  milk  sugar 781 

Phlox  derussata,  notes,  Minn 6&4 

Phlyetwua  andersoni,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 966 

Phoma  bet4X on  su;;ar  heels  615,8*2 

PhomaetjdQnice,iiote» 401 

N.J 657 

fotoni,  notes.  N.J 51 

Phorodon  humttU,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 84 

Phosphate  deposits  of  Florida,  Ala.  College  337 

market  in  Germany 614 

of  ammonia,  an^^'ses,  Mass.  State  903 
calcium.     {See  Calciom  phos- 
phate.) 
lime.  (.S'««  Calcium  phosphate.) 
potash,    (i^'ee  Potasaium  pho»- 

phate. 
Boda.   (<S«4»Sodinm  phosphate.) 

Phosphates,  analyses,  Aia.  College 337 

La 244 

and  casein,   relation  to  lactic 

fermentation 987 

comparative  testa 861, 985 

Mass.  State  .  27 
crude,  availability  to  different 

crops,  Me 151 

comparative  tests.  Me. . .  ISl 

determination  of  lime  in 983 

fixation  by  huroic  acid 388 

Florida,  analyses.  Mass.  State. 26, 337 

for  fruit ^'7« 

in  milk 784.873,Jr7» 

mineral,  analyses,  N.J ^ 

reaction  with  iron  sulphate  ...  306 
Bedonda,  Alto-Velo,  and  Los 

Boques 2fi 

rich  in  iron,  forsuperpbospbate 

manufacture ^ 

South  Carolina,  analyses,  N.J  25 

for  peas.  Me..  1>3 

toraipt,Me  18S 
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Phortpliatefl,   Sontli    Carolina,    for    wheat, 

Mass.  Stftte 27 

use    on    GoUilandic    nmrehy 

soils 60.1 

Phoaphatic  manures,  cflfect  on  Hngar  con- 

t<»nt  of  l):HJta ^ 51J* 

marl,  analyaes.  Conn.  Stat© . . .  902 

slog,  determination  of  lime  in  983 
Phosphoric  acid— 

as  related  to  albamen  of  plants 613 

protein  in  plant*) 681 

available,  in  cotton-aeed  meal,  R.  C 901 

availability  of  different  fonn  s,  Me 12 ) 

determination 110. 3in, 

387,  58i,  612. 677, 870. 979, 9S3 

determinations,  conversion  tabl«« 221 

excretion  asafft^cted  bv  muscular  work  .784, 976 

effect  on  formation  of  clilorophyll 3U 

in  bone  meal,  solubility 378 

cotton  seed  meal,  determination,  S.  C .  902 

ground  bone,  solubility 222 

Thomas  slag,  determination 387, 501, 510 

reverted,  determination 612 

Vt 401 

soluble,  determination 612 

Phosphorus  factory  refuse,  analyses 25 

Phox&pteris,  si).,  notes.  ( diio , 8J9 

Fhragm  idium  fraga  nee,  notes,  Oh  io 414 

spedoxum.  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

8pp.  in  Ohio 414 

iubeorticum,  notes.  S.  Dak  . . .  50 

PhyUaehora  graminU,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

Phyllophora  membra ni/ulia,  notes,  R.  1 715 

PhyUoUicta  dUhceina,  notes,  N.J 53 

apii,  notos,  N.  Y.  State 920 

hortorum.  notes,  N.  J 51 

hydranjece,  notes,  N.  J 54 

pirina,  notes,  Va 354. 837 

sp.  on  beans,  notes,  N.  J 52 

violcB,  notes,  X.  J 54 

Phyllotreta  vittata,  description  and    treat- 
ment. Miss 254 

treatment 410 

PhylloxeraatCapeofCiood  Hope,  U.  S.  I).  A.  84 
development  of  stomata  on  hick- 

ory  by,  U.  S.  D.  A 83 

repression 615 

stations  for  treatment  in  Italy. .  23J 

Physical  factors  in  field  ex j»eriments 455 

properties  of  soil  aa  related  to  cul- 
ture of  plant* 528,627 

Pliysiologj-  and  chemistry  of  the  leaf 984 

Physocarpui  opuli/oUits,  notes,  Minn 656 

Phyiophthora  in/eaian*.    (See  Potato  blight 
and  Potato  rot.) 

phaseoli,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

Phytoptus pyri, notes,  Can 457 

treatment,  U.  S.  D.  A 667 

Picea  alba,  notes,  Minn 655 

engUmayiii,  notes,  Minn 655 

exe«/i(a,  notes,  Minn 655 

ni^ra,uotes,  Minn 655 

pungtna,  notes,  Minn 655 

Pierit  moiitufte,  notes.  Miss 254 

o{«racM9,  treatmcut,  N.  C 58 


Page. 

Pier  it  prot  ydice,  notes,  Ikf  iss 254 

rapce.     (See   Cabb.ige  butterfly,  im- 
ported.) 

Pigeem  weed,  notes,  Can 591 

Pi]jotia  fraxini,  not<»s.  S.  Dak 50 

Pigs,  breetl  tests,  Mass.  State 08 

Craonnais 866 

effect  of  com  cockle 90 

feeding  cooked  milk  from  cows  with 

foot  and  mouth  disease 980 

experiments : 108, 784 

Can 441,512 

Iowa 187,742 

Md 38 

Mass.  State 68 

Minn 421,423 

N.Y.  Cornell...  573 

N.Y.  State 262 

Ore 483 

Utah 738 

Vt 484 

frozen  wheat  for,  Can 513 

grain  vs.  silage  for,  Utah 738 

ground  vs.  uui^round  grain  for,  Can  . .  512 

in-and-in  breeding 866 

manure  from,  Mass.  State 68 

nitrogenous  vi.  carbonaceous  rations 

for,  N.Y.Cornell 573 

raw  I'*,  steamed  food  for,  Can 612 

root»  vs.  dried  food  for,  Utah 485 

skim  milk  with  ground  or  ungrouud 

grain  for,  Can 512 

steamed  vs.  raw  food  for,  Can 441 

winter  feeding,  Iowa 187 

Pigweed,  notes,  Ore 47 

U.S.D.  A 099 

root  syntem,  N.  J 46 

spreading,  root  sj-stem,  N.J 47 

winged,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 699 

Pilocarpine  and  phloridzin  effect  on  forma- 
tion of  milk  sugar 781 

Piu  borer  on  sugar  cane,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

Pine,  Austrian,  notes,  Minn 655 

bark  beetle,  ii\jury  to  forests  by,  U.  S. 

D.A 699 

dwarf,  notes.  Minn 055 

heavj'-woodml,  notes,  Sitinn 0.'>5 

Norway,  notes,  Minn 055 

plants  .leeompanying  in  Germany 870 

red,  notes,  Minn 655 

Scotch,  notes,  Minn 655 

S.Dak 829 

rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak 45 

white,  notes,  Minn 655 

rate  of  growt  h,  S.  Dak  .  45 

Pineapples,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Pink,  French,  notes,  Ore 47 

Pinus  atthtriaea,  note*.  Minn 655 

mtighw,  notes,  Minn 655 

pondemsa,  notes,  Minn 655 

resinosa.  notes,  Minn 655 

strobus,  notes,  Minn 655 

sylvatica,  notes,  Minn 655 

Pipette,  new  form 388, 516 

Pit  experiments  with  prairie  soils,  Miss 714 
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Pit  by  gall  of  blarTcherrie<?.  iiotw*.  Ohio 838 

rictgiochila  virpinica,  notP«.  W.  Va 642 

Plantain,  lance-leaved,  notes.  <^>re •i? 

Vt -iTa 

root  system.  X.J. ..  -16 

root  system.  K.  J ^' 

Plant  and  need  distriliution,  Cal '»^" 

bug.  tarniidiCMl,  notes,  Ohio XJ» 

diHeaHes,  spread  by  means  of  »re«l  ...  OS'* 

treatment,  U.  S.  D.  A 600 

fauna>.  notes,  U.S.  D.  A 667 

growth  and  gas  presaure,  relations. 87 1,958 

as  affecte<\  by  soil  water 614 

In  eleetrie  light,  X.  Y. Cornell  352 

soils  of  different  properties  084 

Bonlight  and  shade 314 

inversion 613 

nieasurement^of.X. Y.Cornell  352 

Uce,  cablMige,  notes,  Utah 58 

parasites,  Utah 58 

in  egg  state,  destruction,  U.  S. 

D.  A 84 

lcer.>««'ne  emulsion  for,  Wis 173 

epp..  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 201 

Va 840 

louse  gall,  sumach,  tannin  in,  U.  S. 

D.A 668 

grain,  notes,  r.  S.  I>.  A 204 

respiration. eflett  «f  light 857. 870 

Plants  and  in.'^ecta,  interrelations.  U.  S.D.  A  283 
the  air,  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen 

exohangea 448,517.870 

collected  by  U.S.S.  Albatrou,  U.  S. 

D.  A 374 

in  Indian  Territory  and  ad- 
jacent regions 580 

on  Carmen  Island,  U.S. D.A  374 

growth  of  lignified  parta 613 

herbaceous, elTect  of  electric  light..  315 

injnrious  to  stock,  S,  Dak 924 

inland,  structure  of  the  assimilating 

tiHsnes  of  stems 314 

localizution  of  oxalic  acid  in 985 

sampling,  Idaho 950 

shade  loviug,  intensity  of  respiration  613 
transpiration  and  absorption  as  af- 

fecteil  by  #eczing 6H0 

tropical,  preservation  during  trans- 
portation    517 

I'latmodiophora  br<Uiica.   {See  Club  root  of 
cabbages.) 

<;ai(/brMtca,  notes 380 

PUumopara  peranii,  notes,  X.  J 51 

Afli*r*'dt»,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

j»j/(/ma'a,  notes,  X.  J 51 

vitieola.    (Hee  Downy  mildew 
of  grapes.) 
Plaster.    (»**><»  Oxpsum.) 

Pleuropneumonia,  erailication 227 

PUuropogon  eali/ominnn,  notes.  V .  S.  D.  A  951 

reft  actum,  note.-*,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .  951 

Phnusbrunnetu,  notv»,  Me 354 

Plowing  to  different  depths  for — 

potatoes,  Utah 44 

vegetables,  Utah 44 


Plowing,  spring,  for  cboeking  evaporation 

of  soil  water.  Wis 12 

Plotcrightia  moHH>»a.    {See  Black  knot  of 
plams.) 

Plum,  apricot,  not«a,  N.  T.  ComeD «« 

cnrcnlio,  notes  U.  S.  D.  A  264 

Va 8» 

remedies.  Ark >& 

Mich 417 

S.J ,.      5T 

lo«f  blight,  trMtment,  U.S  D.  A  ..  W  9» 

wood,  diseased,  analyses,  Mass.  State      44 

sonnd,  analyses,  Mass. State..      44 

PI lune-rooth,  raspberrj,  notes.  Ohio ^ 

Pliuns,  analyses,  Cal 91« 

black  knot,  Conn.  State CV 

Me »4 

N.Y.ComeU 8» 

N.Y.State ^ 

Va 83^ 

brown  rot.  Conn.  State *M 

Vt : 471 

classification    of   varieties,  X.  Y. 

Cornell 1<2 

culture  experiments,  N.  Y.  Stote . .      2>^ 

fertilizing  constitaentis  Cal &21 

shot-hole  fungns,  notes,  Va 837 

varieties.  Cal 91^ 

Colo *'^ 

111 1« 

Iowa '^ 

La 352 

Me 555 

Mich W 

Tenn «52 

Utah <f 

Plum-leaved  spires,  notes,  Minn ^ 

Plum-stone  oil  as  an  adulterant  of  olive 

oil » 

Plutia  brasaiew,  notes.  Miss ^ 

Okla »* 

PluteOa  crueiferartim,  notes,  Iowa ^ 

Miss 254 

Poa  alpina,  analyses 7<»,<7*' 

notes ^ 

araehni/era.    (See  Texas  blue  gr»M.) 

argentea,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A *"* 

flftica,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A *} 

6otenrf<rH,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  ^ 

eoinpreJM,  notes,  S.  Dak 

eonftnit,  U.S.D.  A ^[ 

doM^«u,  notes,  r.  S.  D.  A 

/tmdUriana,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 

ylt/moru,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 

AoifWZi*,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A ^^ 

keOogffii,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A j 

nuKrantha^  notes,  U.S. D.A 

n^rrofa. notes,  U.S.  D.  A 

pratentis.    («m  Kentucky  bloegrt«»->    ^^ 
puUhella  var.  wwy  >r.  notes,  T.  S.  1>-  A  •     ^^ 

purpura'ieefu,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A ^^ 

thurberiana,  not«B,  U.  S.  D.  A g^j 

imtiateraiw,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A ^ 

Podax^m  mexicaimm,  notes.  C  S.  P-  A ^ 

Pod  blight  of  beans,  treatment,  N.  C 
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Podotphara  oxycan  thtw,  treatment,  IT.  S.  D.  A .  055 

tridaetyla,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

Poifloning  by  copper  on  grape  leaves 'Il'd 

yew. CIS 

Poiwon  oak,  notes,  Ore 47 

ivy.  notes,  Ore 47 

Poker  plant,  notes,  Minn G.>4 

Poland-China    pig»,  feeding   experiments, 

Mass.  State 68 

Pole-sweat  of  tobacco,  study.  Conn.  State . .  028 

Polish  priTOt,  notes,  Minn 035 

Pollen,  coloring  matter 4i8 

tnbes  of  gymnosperms 870 

Pollination  of  fmits  by  bees,  Can 595 

secondary  effect,  Me 544 

Polygonum  avieulare,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

eonvolvtUus,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A . . .  091* 

root  system.  N.  J  . .  4« 

euipidatum,  notes,  Minn 054 

dumetorum,  root  system,  N.  J  . .  46 
pennsylvanicum,    root    system, 

N.J 46 

Polyideh  rotundus,  analysis,  R.  I 715 

note^,  R.I 716 

Polygonum  takhalinense  as  a  forage  plant. .  0H5 

Polythrineium  trifoUi,  notes,  Mas.s.  State. . .  50 

Pon»olog>*,  school  at  Florence,  Italy 380 

Poplar,  biroh-leafed,  notes,  Minn C55 

bolleana,  notes,  Minn 655 

golden,  notes,  Minn 055 

leaf  beetle,  notes,  Mich 417 

Lombardy,  notes,  Minn 055 

Russian,  notes,  Minn Cw 

silver,  notes,  Minn 055 

talip,  notes,  Minn C55 

white,  notes,  Minn 655 

Poplars,  notes,  S.  Dak 829 

rust,  notes,  Mass.  State 50 

Po|m/u«  a/da,  notes,  Minn 655 

behdijolia^  notes,  Minn . .  655 

eertinentit,  notes,  Minn 655 

rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak.  45 

faHigicUa,  notes,  Minn 655 

laurifolia,  notes,  Minn 655 

monil^tfrOi  notes,  Minn 655 

nolester,  rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak 45 

jiyramidalit,  rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak  45 
Biberica,  var.  ,  pyramidalig,    notes, 

Minn 655 

wobsky,  notes,  Minn 655 

Porcelain,  passage  of  solutions   of  casein 

through 870 

Porcupine  grass,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 699 

Pork,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 51) 

cost  of  production,  Mass.  State 68 

Portulaca  oUracea,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Post  oak  coccid,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A ^» 

Potash  and  magnesia — 

carbonate,  analyses.  Conn.  State 912 

sulphate,  analyses,  Conn.  State 902 

N.J 25 

for  tobacco.  Conn.  State 008, 909 

Potash,  best  form  for  tobacco,  N.  C 716 

determination 85, 117, 

610,585,086,612,781,960 


Pacre. 

Potash  fertilizers,  experiments 7S3 

for  potatoes,  Ky 716 

tobacco,  Ky 716 

muriate.    (See  Muriate  of  potash.) 

salts,  as  iusecticide.s.  Vt 475 

for  beet  nematodes 615, 689, 970 

solution  for  pear  tree  psyllo,  2i.  Y. 

Cornell 475 

water  soluble,  in  cottoU'Seed  meal, 

S.C 901 

Potassioplatinic chloride,  reduction 782 

Potassium  carbonate  for  tobacco,  N.  C 716 

hydroxide,  iron  in 984 

iodido- 

for  lump  jaw  of  cattle 107 

U.S.D.A.  7i8 
nitrate  fortobacco,  Conn.  State  908, 909 

phosphate,  analyses,  Mass.  State  903 

sulphate,  analyses 787 

Conn.  State ...  902 

Mass. State...  26,27 

.               N.J 25 

for  tobacco,  Conn. 

I  State 908.909 

I  V8.  muriate  for  tobacco, 

t                                         N.  r.  Cornell 821 

I  Potassium  sulphide  for— 

anthracnose  of  beans,  N.  Y.  State .^58 

blight  of  carnations,  N.J 5i 

celery  blight,  Conn.  State r29 

I                     diseasi^s,  N.  Y.  Stat<j 926 

grain  rusts, U.S.  D.  A 955 

8mnts,S.Dak 50 

mildew  of  cucumbers,  Mass.  Sta  t^' 49 

potato  ?cab,  N.  Dak 926 

Potato  beetle,  Colorado,  treatment,  N.  C 58 

booties,  notes,  Va * .  840 

blight.    (See  also  Potato  rot.) 

in  Brittany 694 

nature  and  treatment — 

Conn.  State 928 

N.  Y.Stote 250,.561 

Vt 471 

Wis 17a729 

bugs,  destruction  by  quails,  U.S.  D.  A .  668 
bulblets,  Chinese,    culture   experi- 
ments, Mass.  State 39 

disease  duo   to   Macrotporiutn  sp., 

Mass.  State 49 

diseases  undetermined 400 

Vt 471 

pulp  from  starch  factories  ns  a  feed- 
ing stutf 519 

rot,  injury  by 400 

notes 5D;i,  594, 872 

Conn.  State 659 

Del 169 

Me 334 

N.J 51 

r.S.D.A 955 

treatment.  .399, 592, 594, 864, 872. 971, 085 

Conn.Stata 928 

Del 169 

N.C 55 

Vt 471 
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Potato  rotfl.  RDtagonistic  relations 400 

scab,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

tre«tnieiit,  Mich 818 

N.Y.Stnte 559 

N.Dftk 926 

•tnjk  weovil.  notca,  Iowa 731 

tubtr  inolh,  habits,  U.  S.  D.  A 688 

■wild,  of  the  Mexican  region,  III 817 

Potatoes,  anal^-ses 981 

Conn.  Storrs 59 

Rssiniilation  of  carb<mic  acid  by  -  -  613 

bacterial  disoase,  Del 169 

Cetowayo.  analyses 984 

condition  and  acreage,  U.  S.  D.  A .  203, 
283. 431 
cooperative  fertilizer    c  x  p  e  r  i  - 

ments.  Me 132 

crude  phosphates  for,  Me 1 31 

culture  experiments 10j<.  872 

Colo 340,647 

MaAs.  State .  39 

Utah 30.818 

in  France 879 

determinal  ion  of  starch  in 389 

fertilizer  experiments 108 

Ky 710 

La 141 

Mich 817 

X.  C 30 

Utah 818 

W.Va 819 

field  experiments,  Utah 30 

for  milch  cows,  Iowa 181 

Irrigation,  I'tah 818 

leaf  blight,  Del 169 

pliysiological  studies 871 

planting    different    numbei-s    of 

eyes,  Ind 406 

planting  difl'ereut-sized  tubers- 
La  140 

Md 38 

I'tah 818 

planting  in  liills  and  drilK  Wis  . .  141 
Maryland  t?*.   Vermont- 
grown  seed,  Md 38, 721 

taliers  with    seed  ends 

removed.  Wis 141 

Vlude    tubers    v*.    cut- 
tings— 

La 140 

Md 38 

rt4h 30,818 

W.Va 819 

Wis 141 

wilteil     or    sprouted 

aiel 222.872 

plowing  to  differeut  depths  for, 

I'tali 44 

preparat  on  of  setnl 222 

pro:luctJon  and  distrll.ution,  V.  S. 

D.A 845 

of  In8ide  tubers 9S5 

respiration  in 782 

second  crop,  culture,  N.  C 2y 

growth,  transfer  of  storcli .  959 


Pa«e 

Potatoes,  seed  distribntion.  Can 43t 

sprouting,  metabolic  changes — 871  g56 

transfer  of  starch  iu  . .  871 

starch  content 449 

and  yield  as  affected 
by  starch  content 

ofseed 9M 

8torage,N.C It 90 

swtM)l.  aualyt»eft,  (^onn.  Storrs  —  S0 

Kans 173 

bla<k  rot.  notos.  N.  J  ....  51 

treatment,  N.C..  55 
caltare  in  the  United 

States,Md 7W 

fert  i  lizer  experiments,  Hd .  TSU 

NJ.  a 

mold,N.J 51 

8oilrot,N.J 51 

storage,S.C 2j2 

varieties,  Colo... Ji: 

La 145.  rjJ 

OkU 727 

yield,  Ark «: 

tillige  to  difft^ront  depths,  Utah . .  44 
nn<lfterrained  disease^  treatment, 

M  ch m 

varieties 168,419,87; 

Can 436, 7M 

Mich «: 

N.Y.State 25u 

Okla 721 

Ore 81> 

UUh 3tV«» 

W.Va ^19 

Wis 141 

yield.  Ark 825 

U.SD.A 5» 

as   affected    by  weight  of 

seed ''T* 

Potmtilla  frtietirosa,  notes,  Minn •SI 

Pot  experiments  in  Spain 875 

Pouderette,  analyses 449,  flK 

Poul tr>',  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs M 

at  Louisiana  Stations 748 

experiments,  K.  Y.  Stete 382 

manager, report,  R.I 261 

Powdery  mihlew  of— 

apples,  treatment,  TJ.S.D.A ^ 

cherries,  tn^tment,  Iowa 1* 

currants,  treatment^  Iowa    i^ 

cncumberH,  notes,  Mass.  State 4^** 

treatment,  Mass.  Slate  ....      49 

grapes,  notes,  Va ^ 

Prairie  hay,  analyses,  Eaiis ^'^ 

sois,  pit  expmroeuts.  Miss "^* 

Pratt's  Food,  analyses,  Me ^ 

Precipitates,  apparatus  for  washing *^ 

Precipitation,  average  hourly,  U.  S.  D.  A  .  -     4» 

Preservation  of  eggs ^ 

manure 964,ll» 

milk  «2 

Preservatives  for  manure 4*^  ** 

mUk 2J^^ 

Pressure  and  suction   apparatus,   contin 
uous ^ 
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Pressure,  trftiiRTOlflsion  tlironjjli  plants .  517 

Prices  of  farm  products,  C  S.  D.  A 282 

Prickly  aah,  notes,  Minn 65« 

comfroy ,  culture  experiments. 

Mass.  State :Jt».661 

comfrey,  for  pigs,  N.  T.  Stato 202 

lettuce*,  notes,  Ohio 414 

Priniroee,  evening,  r(H>t  system,  K.  J 46 

Pnonus  laticoUis.  notes,  Oliio  S'iO 

Privet,  anthracnoae,  N.  Y.  Cornell ><SG 

notes,  Minn 055 

Prodenia  lineateUa,  notes,  Ohio B:i9 

Pronuba,  maxillary  tentacles,  U.  iS.  D.  A . .".  668 

Proteidsof  asparagus 782 

flaxseed.  Conn.  State 9  >3 

plants,  crystallized,  Conn.  Stato  934 

■ft heat,  Conn.  State 934 

Protein  in  barley,  as  affected  by  time  of 

seeding 783 

com,  loss  in  ensiling  and  field- 
curing,  Wis 146 

food,  efliect    of  insufficient 

supply 784 

plants,  as  affected  by  phosphoric 

acid  supply 681 

variation  in  rntions  .i.s  aflectins 

nitrogen  exchange 389 

Protoplasm,  physiological  elements 516 

Prunes,  analyses,  Cal ir.7, 918 

fertilizing  constituents,  Cal  .158.  161,919 

nutritive  value,  Cal ICO 

varieties,  Cal 918 

Pruning  of  fruits,  W.  Ta 728 

Piunus  ainericana,  notes,  Cal  .•-102,  ! 0:j 

angu*tifolia,  notes,  Cal 102. 104 

earvlinia na,  notes,  (,'al 1  or> 

eun«ata,  notes,  Cal 1 05 

demisFa,  notes,  Cal 1 05 

hortulava,  notes,  Cal 102, 103 

ilicifolia,  notes,  Cal 165 

japoniea,  notes,  Minn 650 

maritima,  notes,  Cal 102, 164 

pennsylvanv'a,  notes,  Cal 165 

Minn _  055 

pumila,  notes,  Cal 105 

#erortiia,  notes,  Cal 105 

Minn 055 

simonii,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 910 

svbcordata,  notes,  Cal 102, 1(J4 

virginiana,  notes,  Cal 105 

Minn 655 

Prnseian  agricultural  experiment  staticina. 

report  for  1891 224 

schools,  statistics  . . .  224 

Psenoeerus  supernotatui,  notes.  Mieh 416 

P$endots%tga  taxi/olia,  notes,  M  i  nn 655 

PtyUa  pyricola,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell 472 

U.S.D.A 667,851 

tripvnctata,  notes.  Ohio 839 

Ptelea  tri/oliata,  notes,  Minn 656 

Ptei'idopliytes.  North  American,  index  of 

new  species,  U.  S.  D.  A  ..  374 

of  western  Texas,  U.  S.  1).  A.  84 

West  Virginia 642 

Pterisctquilina,  noteB,  Ore 47 


I  '  Page. 

Ptomaines  from  iricroeoctiu$  tft  ajenus. ..'..      315 

in  cheese 784 

Pablications, agricultural, of  I'aly 241 

foreign,  abstracts  of  articles.  85. 
221,  280, 375. 448,, 'SOI, 
583.676,  766,  851,9.58 
titles  of  articles  in...  1 00, 
221,313,387,448,516, 
612, 692.  781.  870,  983 

of  New  Jersey  Stations 76 

North  Carolina  Station  ...      754 

stations,  list.  110.  229, 321, 393.  453. 

524,622,699,877,789,993 

XT.  S.  D.  A.,  abstracts,  .77, 198. 276, 

371. 429,  498, 578, 660.  75,5,  844.  951 

U.  S.  I).  A.,  list 109, 228, 320, 

393,  453.  523,  621,  698, 788,  877, 993 

Public  schools,  agriculture  in 697 

Puecinia  antfticfp,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A -      956 

bartholomewii,  notes 620 

ehloridis,  notes 620 

eoronata,  notes,  Iowa • 415 

S.Dak .•        50 

eonvolvuli,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

emaeulata,  notes,  S.  Dak .50 

fframinU,  notes,  Iowa 415 

S.Dak 50 

helianthi,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

maydis,  notes,  Ohio 414 

intnthoB^  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

viicroica,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

montanensix,  notes,  F.  S.  D.  A 956 

pallida,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 9.56 

polt/goni,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

prenanthig.  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

prtmi,  notes.  S.  Dak 50 

redfielUae,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

rnh'ujo-rera,  notes,  Iowa  415 

Mass.  State  ...        50 

spp.in  Ohio 414 

stipct.  notes.  S.  Dak 50 

tiubcoUapga.  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 950 

tarazaci.  notes,  S,  Dak 50 

violcc,  notes,  S,  Dak 50 

xanthii,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

Pumpkins,  analyses,  Conn^Storrs 59 

varieties,  Colo 3,52 

Purdue  University,  bulletins 106 

notes 318 

Pure  cultures  for  fermentation  of  api»le  an«l 

grape  must 517 

ripening  cream 225.987 

of  yeast,  investigat  ions 517 

Purple  birch,  notes,  Minn 654 

red   vetch   as    green   manure    for 

wheat 208 

Purple-leaved  barberry,  notes,  Minn 655 

Purslane  mold,  notes,  N.  J 51 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

Putrefaction,  liberation  of  nitrogen 875 

Pyralid  of  the  osage  orange,  notes,  TJ.   S. 

D.A 668 

Pyramidal    grapevine     caterpillar,     notes, 

Ohio 839 

Pyretbrum  as  an  insecticide,  Minn 932 

Vt 475 
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Pyrofehmm  for  cabbage  catorpUlars 8G5 

cotton  bon  worni8,  U.  S.  D.  A .  204 

preparation  and  use,  Va 840 

Wyo 173 

Pyrethrum  ro*eum,noie»,  Minn 654 

ryrophilapyramidoides,  notcH,  Ohio 83'J 

Pyrophogplioric  acid  and  niotaphosphoric 

acid  in  cotton-seed  meal,  S.  C 901 

PjTophoBphoric  acid  and  mctaphospboric 

acid.  Reparation 387 

/)/rrhareHa  isabetla^  notes,  Ohio 838 

l*ynu  am^ricano,  notes,  Minn 655 

aucuparia,  notes,  Minn 055 

<;oronaria,  notes,  Minn 055 

japonica,  notes,  Minn 650 

salieifolia,  chemistry  of  devolojimenl  440 
Qoack  grass.    {See  Conch  grass.) 

Quails  v$.  potato  bugs,  U.  S.  D.  A 668 

Quarantine  against  scale  insects  in  Cali- 
fornia, U.  S.  D.  A  284 

Quassia  wash  v$.  kerosene  emulsion,  U.  S. 

D.A 284 

M.  kerosene  for  hop  louse,  U.S. D.  A.  84 

Qvereus  alba,  notes,  Minn 655 

eocdriea,  notes,  Minn 655 

mocroearpa,  nolea,  Minn 655 

r«6ra,  notes,  Minn 655 

Quince  blotch,  note**,  N.  J 657 

undetermined  species 401 

diseases,  nature  and  treatment 400 

N.J.  6.50 

fruit  spot,  notes.  N.  J 650 

Japan,  notes.  M  inu 650 

leaf  blight,  nature  and   trentnicnt, 

Conn.  State 658 

treatment,  U.  S.  D.  A  ..  955 
■pot,  nature  and  treatment — 

Conn. State 058 

U.S.D.A 500 

treatment.  Conn.  State . . .  920 

ru8t,notes 400 

N.J 056 

Quinces, black  rotof 401 

Conn.State 658 

N.J 656 

JTon i7m  fnutigena  on,  N.  J 658 

pale  rot  of 401 

N.J 656 

Jihizopus  nigricans  on,  N.  J 658 

ripe  rot  of 401 

N.J 657 

varieties,  III 160 

Mich 550 

Rmliatinn,  terrestrial,  Colo 335 

Radish,  white,  notes,  Me 3:J4 

wild,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Ksdiahes,  electroculture,  N.  Y.  Cornell 351 

varieties,  Colo 3.52 

Utah 828 

Ragweed,  notes,  Cau 591 

U.S.D.A 699 

root  system,  N.  J 47 

•  Rainfall  as  influenced  by  the  moon 870 

observations,  Iowa 4<)5 

liain  water,  chlorine  in 522 


I'are. 

Ramie  machines,  tests.  U.  S.  D.  A 42& 

varieties.  N.  Mcx 41J 

Bitmularia  areola,  notes,  A  la.  College KJ4 

armcrariiE,  notc-j>,  S.  Dak % 

arvenHa,  notes,  S.  Dak .^ 

fuicum«i,  notea,  S.  Dak > 

Rancidity  of  butter,  efl^t  on  volatile  acids .     Tss  I 

Jianunctdut  aeris,  root  system,  N.  J 4£ 

bulbo*us,  root  system^  N.  J « 

Rape,  analyses,  Minn 7^- 

as  fail  pasture  for  sheep,  Minn W 

cake,  determination  of  valne 449 

culture  experiments,  Iowa 72: 

Maas  SUte....     661 

Minn 14< 

in  Canada SsS 

mustard  oil  in 9TJ 

oil  con  ten  t 615 

Raphanus  raphanvttrum,  rotes.  Me 334 

|tjot  syst«ra,  N.  J.       46 
Rascal  leaf  crumpler  in  Texas,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .     37J 

Raspberries,  variet  ies.  Can*. 4*56 

111 1« 

Mass.  Hatch 91f> 

Mich 5J«.»:7 

Minn 651.652 

Ore 651 

Va ,..     72S 

Wis 165 

Raspberry  antbracnose,  notei«.  Conn.  Ststc.     SB9 

treatment,  X.  J  . . .      51 

beetle,  A  merican,  notes,  Ohio  . , .     83> 

cane  borer,  notes,  Ohio 83J 

maggot,  notes,  Ohio 839 

geometer,  notes,  Ohio ©9 

gouty -gall  beetle,  notes,  Ohio ...     S39 

insects.  Ohio SB 

leaf  roller,  notes,  Ohio 838 

pi  umo  moth,  notes,  Ohio 839 

root  borer,  notes,  Ohio )<t8 

gaU.note.01iio K« 

saw  tly.  notes,  Ohio !*M 

Rations  deficient  in  albuminoids,  resuUa  uf 

feeding 9S6 

feeding,  calculation 6 

N.C »3S 

for  dairy  cowTi,  Wis '4^ 

Rattlebox.  notes,  S.  Dak 9W 

Raw  cotton  seed, digestibility,  N.C 736 

M.  steamed  food  for  pigs.  Can 441, 512 

Reciprocity  and  agricultural  exports 57P 

Red  oedar,  notes.  Minn 6J5 

clover.  American,  chwacteristics 87) 

analyses.La W6 

culture  experimejits ♦*• 

La 616 

Miss 2^ 

rotation  with  wheat ^ 

elm,  notes,  Minn ^ 

grain  beetle,  notes,  Md 25;^ 

maple,  notes,  Minn ^ 

mulberry,  notes,  N.  Y.  Cornell ^ 

oak,  notes,  Minn ^ 

pine,  notes,  Minn ^ 

scale,  notes,  U.S.D.  A ^ 
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J5ed  scale,  pnraslte,  new  species,  F.  S.  D.  A  .  699 

spider  aflVcthie  violets,  notes,  X.  J W 

turnip  weevil,  notes.  Can 437 

vetch  as  gjeen  nianur«  for  wheat 208 

■Red-berried  elder,  notes,  Minn fi56 

lU»d-h  limped  apple- tree  caterpillar,   noto». 

Ohio ^^8 

Hed  legged  locnst,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A TOO 

Redtop,  analyses TOO,  770 

La Wfi 

Miss 248 

Vt 4") 

as  a  forage  plant  in  Sweden 770 

culture  experimentm  Mass.  State . . .  .{8 

Miss 248 

Red-twigged  dogwood,  notes.  Minn .  655 

Redonda  phosphate,  fertilizing  value 222 

Reducing  sugars,  determination  with  alka- 
line copper  solution 983 

Reed,  common,  notes,  Minn 653 

variegated,  notes,  Minn 653 

Reforestation  of  mountains  and  drying  up 

of  streams ^2 

Reichert-Meissl  method  for  butter  analysis  613 

process  for  butter  and  other  fats. .  316 

Reindeer  moss,  analyses 972 

Rennet,  use  of  difterent  amounts  in  cheese- 
making.  N.Y.  State 949 

Rebcae  grass,  notes,  Miss 248 

Resin  and  oil  ducts,  origin 870 

wash  for  pear  tree  psylla.  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell   473 

Respiration  in  potatoes 782 

intensity  of  shade-loving  plants  6i:{ 

Intermolecular,  in  plants 22i 

of  plants  in  snnlit^lit  and 

shade 314.870 

observation  on . . .  r»17 

Retinotpora  pltimota,  notes,  Minn 655 

RhabdilU,  sp.,  in  asters.  Conn.  State 9:i0 

Rhamnose,  feeding  experiments  with 519 

Rhamntu  iathartUu^,  notes.  Minn 656 

Rhenmatism  in  horses,  N.  Dak 749 

RhfumaiobatfriUyi,  n.  sp.,  notes,  U.S.  D.  A  .83,  699 

RhizopuM  nigrieatu,  notes,  Ala.  (^ollege ^:>2 

onquinces.  N.  J 658 

Rhode  Island  Station- 
additions  to  equipment 242 

bulletins 247.  337, 465. 715,  745,  91 7 

report  .  \ .  .242, 2i4, 246, 250. 253,  254, 202,  263,  275 

RhodiU*  radicum,  notes.  Ohio 8:w 

Rhododendron,  spp.,  notes,  Minn a")6 

Rhodymenia palma ta ,  notes,  R.I 715 

Rhopobota  vaceiniana,  notes,  Wis 838 

Rhubarb  stems,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs .59 

varieties,  Mich 5.56 

Rhus eoHnus,  notes,  Minn 656 

divertiloha,  notes,  Ore 47 

glabra,  notes,  Minn 65 » 

toxi''odendron,  notes.  Oi*e 47 

typhxna,  notes,  Minn 650 

Rhynehite*  bicolor,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Rhynehophora,  n.  gen.  it  sp.,  notes,  U.  S. 

D.A H.-.2 

£Ayti«ma  Mmnum,  notes,  S.  Dak 5U 
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Ribbon  grass,  notes.  Minn 654 

weed,  notes,  R.  1 715 

Rihes  alpinum,  notes,  Minn 6.56 

aumtm,  notes,  Minn 656 

y.  Y.Cornell 917 

gordonianum,  notes.  Minn 6.*6 

Riee,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 69 

birds,  notes,  U.S.D.A 848 

blast,  white,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

com,  Egyptian,  culture  experiments. 

La 645 

cultivation,  prodnctioQ  and  distribu- 
tion, U.S.  D.  A 847 

culture  experiments.  La 145 

di.m'ases,  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

fee^l.  artificial  digestion  87 

grub,  noU's,  U.S.D.A 848 

lert  ilizer  tests 518 

tield  experiments 787 

rust,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

soils  of  North  Carolina,  U.  S.  D.  A 850 

South  Carolina,  U.  S.  I).  A  ...  848 

stalk  borer,  notes,  U.S.D.A 848 

starch,  manufacture 988 

water  weevil,  notes.  IT.  S.  D.  A 848 

Richardsonia  scabra,  notes.  Miss 248 

Ripening  of  apples  after  picking 518 

cheese,  abnormal 785 

Ripe  rot  of  grape.s,  notes,  Miss 551 

quinces,  notes 401 

X.J 657 

Rittenbneh  maple,  notes,  Minn C54 

River  water,  analyses,  Cal 120 

Road  dust,  pulverized,  for  cherry  slug 

Mich 410 

Road-making,  methods 786 

Roasted  rotton  seed,  digestibility.  X.  C 7.16 

Robin,  food.  Ohio 418 

Robinia  pseudacaeia.  notes,  Minn 655 

Robust  locust,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 760 

Ilock  elm.  notes,  Minn 055 

Rocket,  yellow,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Rocks,  action  of  iron  oxide  in 614 

Rockwoed,  flat-stalke^l,  analyses,  R.  I 715 

notes.R.1 715 

round-stalked,  analyses,  R.  I . . ,  715 

notes.  R.I 715 

Rocky  Mountain  locust^  notes,  Oh  io 8:{9 

U.S.D.A...  700 

Raestelia  aurantiaca,  notes 400 

N.J 056 

Rolling,  effect  on  germination  of  barley  and 

oats.  Wis 121 

water  content    of    soils, 

Wis 121 

yield  of  barley  and  oats, 

Wis 121 

Root  blight  of  sugar  beets,  carbolic  acid  for  518 

borer,  clover,  notes.  Can 437 

giant,  notes,  Ohio 819 

raspberry,  notes,  Ohio 838 

crops,  culture  exjteriments 69,3 

Wyo 825 

machinery  for  cult  ure 989 

endodemiis,  cell- well  at  riation 870 
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Koot  feeding,  verticftl  ext<»nt.  Wis 128 

gall  nciiintode  of  touiatoeti.  N .  Y .  Conioll  353 

ra8])berry,  notes,  Ohio K  .'8 

gali8  of  eotlon.  Ala.  College 835 

graft  iiig.  whole  and  piece  root,  III 106 

growth  of  plant« 222 

knots  on  fhiit  treea,  Cal 563 

grapes,  Cal 563 

maggot,  nqiiash,  notes,  Colo 58 

rot  of  alfalfa,  notes,  Ter 470 

beets,  notes i»70 

cotton,  pure  culture 400 

peas,  Md 44 

tubercles  ol  Leguminome  206. 376, 388, 876, 984 
Con  II.  Storrs  .  16 
effect   of    hu- 
midity    on 
the  develop- 
ment    984 

gas  exchanges  506 

peas,  dimoriihism 315, 517 

physiological  Inuction 376 

Roots  and  hay  r«.  corn  silage  for  cows,  Can .  440 

of  tobacco,  analyses,  Va 31 

wee<ls,  study  of,  N.  J 47 

r«.  dried  food,  Utah 485 

Root  worm,  Southern  corn,  notes,  Ohio 839 

«o»a  fcZanrfa,  notes, U.S. D.  A 603 

Koae  chafer,  notes,  N.J 56 

Ohio  839 

Vn 840 

loaf  roller,  not*«,  Mich 416 

of  Sharon,  notes,  Minn 655 

sawtiifK  in  the  United  States, U.S.D.  A.  872 

scale,  notes,  Ohio 839 

slug,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 372.852 

wild.notes,  U.S.D.  A 699 

Rose  worm,  bristly,  notes,  U.  S.  1).  A 372 

curled,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 372 

RoHCS,  diseases,  notes,  N.J 53 

Rosiuwec^,  notes,  U.  S.  t).  A 669 

Rotation  experiments.  La 145, 346, 725 

Md.. 38 

Rot.  bitter,  of  apples,  notes,  Va 354, 837 

blapk,  of  grapes,  notes.  Conn.  State 658 

Tex 6.58 

Va 838 

treatment,  4.rk 828 

l>el 1C7 

U.  S.  D.  A  .  500 

quinces,  notes 401 

Conn.  State....  658 

N.J 656 

treatment,Conn. State  929 

8weetpotrttoes,treatment,N.C  55 

brown,  of  cherries,  notes,  Va 837 

grapes,  notes.  Conn.  State 659 

Wis 729 

plums,  note».  Conn.  State 658 

Vt 471 

stone   fruits,  germination  of 

fungus,  N.J.  52 

notes,  N.J .'»2 

fmit,  of  tomatoes,  N.  T.  Cornell 550 

li  ver,  of  cattle,  notes,  Ark 749 


Rot  of  apples.  Bordeaux  mixtripe  for.  Ky  . .  659 

lettuce,  fungus  causing  Mass.  State.  4T 

peaches,  treatment^  Del 1».  8n'> 

U.S.D.A 500 

peas.root,Md 44 

potatoes,  iivjnry  by 4M 

notes 503  5»l,?Tt 

Conn.  State 65» 

Pel m 

Me 334 

N.J 51 

r.S.D.  A m 

treatment 399.  5S1 

594,  8«l.  8r2,971.9<> 

Conu.Stat«  ...  9S 

Del 10 

N.C A' 

Vt 4n 

tobacco  stalk,  lessened  by  fertilizers, 

Va • .* a 

t<nnatoes,  treatment,  N.  C & 

pale,  of  quinces,  not^i 4»1 

ripe,  of  grapes,  notes.  Miss CiSi 

quinces,  notes 4$\ 

N.J ^ 

root,of  beets,notes 97« 

stem,  of  eggplants,  N.  J 51 

Rotsof  fruits,  study  of 3» 

potatoes,  antagonistic  resladons 400 

Ro  wen,  analyses,  Mass.  St^ite W 

of  clover  for  soiling,  Conn.  Storra  . .  480 
mixed  graases  for  soiling,  Cono. 

Storrs 48» 

Royal  willow,  notes,  Minn ^ 

Eubti*  phamieolasiun^  notos.  N.  Y.  Comdl  . .  9I« 

Riidheckia  hirta,  root  system.  N.J ^ 

Rvmex  acetoseUa^  note».  Ore 47 

root  system.  N.  J 47 

Jium^x  crwpiM.    {See  Curled  dork.) 
Rumex  hynunoseptUus.    (S^e  Cafiaigre.) 

ofeftt«/oZtw*,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A <» 

ioUeifoliug,  notes,  U.  S.  P.  A W 

Ruminanta  fed  on  grain  alone,  Utah  W 

Rush,  scaly  club,  analyses 7ei9,Tii 

slender,  analyses 7<0,  TTO 

Rushes,  value  for  forage  in  Sweden 772 

Russian  cactus,  notes,  U.S.D.A fl» 

golden  willow,  notes,  Minn ^ 

mulberry,  notes,  Minn «55 

N.T.CorAell...  553 

poplar,  notes.  Minn fSo 

thistle,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A «• 

willow,  notes,  M inn ^^ 

Rust, leaf,  of  strawberries,  treatment.  N.C  51 
of  apples  aud  cedar  apples,  relation, 

Vt 471 

notes.  Va 354  ffl 

barley,  notes,  Iowa 4U 

beans,  notes,  N.  Y.  State 551 

carnations,  notes,  N.J 5* 

clover,  notes,  Mass.  StAte *> 

oats,  notes,  Iowa 4M 

poplars,  notes.  Mass.  State ^ 

quinces,  notes W 

N.J «5« 
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Rust,  of  rice,  not<»9,  TT.S.D.  A 848 

rye,  notes,  Iowa 414 

MnA8.  Stat« 50 

wheat,  Dotoa,  Iowa 414 

r.S.D.A 056 

red,  of  blackl>erne3,  troatinont,  Md  .  43 

Rtuts-in  Kansas 620 

Ohio 414 

on  grain,  prevalence  in  1892 '..  223 

t reatnitn t  U.  S.  1).  A 954 

Ratal>aj2ra  rot,  andetfrniined  speciea 400 

RuiAbagaa,  cnlture,  Iowa 725 

diBostibillty,  Mo 670 

yield  and  food  value  p<'r  atrt», 

Me 508 

Rye  aftercom,  R.1 251 

analyses,  Vt 470 

and  wheat  flour  for  bread  making 694 

'bran  for  cows 783 

bread,  analysf^.t,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

condition  AugUMt,  1892,  U.  S.  1).  A 28J 

culture  exi:erinient8,  Colo 34« 

La 

Wyo 825 

distribution  of  seed,  Can 430 

ergot  of,  Iowa 414 

fertiliser  experiments,  Mass.  State 27 

R.I 251 

Vt 470 

flour,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrj* 59 

and  wheat  flour,  method  of  dij*- 

tinguishing 389 

for  soiling,  Conn.  Storrs 480 

gross,  Engli»h,  analysoa,  La &10 

Italian,  ciilttiro  cxperinieutH  - 

MasB.State 38 

MiHs 248 

perennial,  culture  exiHTiments— 

Mass.  State 38,39 

Miss 248 

production  and  distribution,  V.  S.  D.A.  845 

rust,  notes,  Iowa 414 

Mass.  State 50 

smut,  notes,  Mass.  State 50 

varieties,  N.Mex 411,824 

yield  per  acre,  IT.  S.  D.  A 431 

Saeeharum  oJUinarutn,  forms  and  tMilorw . . .  78.3 

Saddle-bark  caterpillar,  notes,  Ohio 8:t8 

Sainfoin,  culture  experiments,  La C16 

Mas^s.  Str.to.  661 

St.  John's  wort,  notes,  Minn 655 

root  sy«tem,  X.  J 45 

Salicylic  acid  as  an  autiHt*ptic,  Va 74 

determination 613 

Saliitburia  adianti folia,  notes,  Minn 0.55 

SaUx  acuti/olia,  notes,  Minn 655 

aK»a,  notes,  Minn 655 

aurea,  notes  Minn 655 

eaprea,  var. pfnduZa.  notes,  Minn 655 

fragili*^  rate  of  grow tb,  S.  Dak    ....  45 

laun/olia,  notes,  Minn C55 

napoleonU,  notes,  Minn 655 

purjmrea,  var.  pendula.  notes,  Minn  . .  655 

rej^a^wr,  notes,  Minn 055 


i\ 
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Salol  as  an  antiseptic,  Va 74 

Salfola  kali,  var.  tra  nut,  iidtes,  V.  S.  I).  .V  . . .  69P 

Salt,  analyses,  Muhs.  State «4 

effect  on  digest  ion 974 

exci-etion    of   nitn»i;<!n   from 

'                   the  boily 784 

for  hens.  N.  Y.  St  it«» 263 

hay,  analynes,  Ma«s.  State 64 

sickness,  noteK.  Fin 30i> 

S  tit  |»«*ter  waste,  analysoH,  Mass.  State 20 

i>ambuciif>  eanadenHs,  not«'»,  Minn i\:m 

ni'jra,  var.  avrea,  note*,  Minn 0.'HJ 

rac  mnta,  notes,  Minn «.'»»i 

Sampling  buttor.  Vt 4OI 

clu*eMe 1 1 0 

feeding  MtiilfH.  N.J 70 

fertilizois.  N.J 76 

milk 9H8 

Sand  and  sponge  filters  for  milk 088 

Sandbur,  notes,  IT.  S.  I).  A 61W 

root  syHfeni.  N.  J 47 

Sand  in  Hoils.  deterniiuat ion 388 

vetch  as  green  fodder 315 

manure  for  wh(>at 208 

time  of  seeding 315 

Sandy  soils,  fcrtilizor  testn  on 222 

Sanfoin,  culture  exiH'riments.  Mjwh.  State    .  39 

Sanitary  sfiitions  in  the  Italian  Alpi* 210 

.San  Jo.MC  scale,  Cadifornia  remedy,  V.  S.  I).  A  852 

notes,  N.  Mex 418 

U.S  I).  A 203 

Sannina  exitiom  an  aflected  by   irrigation, 

r.S.D.A  660 

Saperda  eovrolnr,  notes.  Mich 416 

Sap  flow  and  capillarity 871 

Saponaria  ojfntialis,  rotit  Mystcn,  N.J 45 

Saponin  in  corn  cockle  seed 387 

occurrence  artd  recojrn  it  ion 314 

Hareophaga  cimbicif,  n.  sp.,  on  ('imbexameri- 

canal's.  Dak 171 

in  the  human  ear,  U.  S. 

D.A 84 

opi/Vra,  U.  S.  D.  A 372 

Sarcoptrt  icahiei  var.  *«i*,  notes.  Ark 749 

Sausage,  analyses.  Conn.  St  oits 59 

Savin  juniper,  notes,  Minn 655 

Sawfly,  currant,  destruction  of  eggs,  Mich . .  416 

dogwood,  notes,  Ohio 838 

raspberry,  notes.  Oh  io 838 

rose,  in  the  United  States,  V.  S.  D.  A  372 

sweet  potato,  description,  IT.  S.  D.  A.  372 

Kaxifra  acea>.  anatomy 692 

Scab  of  apples.     (See  Apple  scab.) 
pears.     (See  Pear  scab.) 
potatoes.     {See  Potato  scab.) 
sheep,  kerosene  emulsion    for,  N. 

Dak 171 

wheat,  notes.  Oil  io 315.  414 

Scald  of  cranberries.  Win 8:'.5 

Scale,  bro.vn.  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 203 

chilop^is.  n<»teH.  N  Mex 418 

convex,  notes.  X.  .Mex 418 

cottony  mesqtiite,  n.  gen.  et.  n.  «p., 

notcsN.  Mex 418 
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Scale,  cronberry,  notes,  Wis 838 

iiiauctiii,  clus»iticatiou  and  Labit«,  N. 

Mex 418 

fumigation,  U.  S.  D.  A 84 

fumisator  for,  U.  S.  D.  A 84 

notes.  Va 840 

of  California,  U.  S.  D.  A  . . .  .20  J,  284 

New  Mexico t.  418 

on  peaches,  TT.  S.  1>.  A 281 

parasites,  importation,  U.S. 

D.A 28t 

treatment,  N.  Mex 418 

U:S.D.A 203 

larrea.  notes,  N.Mex 418 

locust,  not*»,  K.Mex 418 

long,  introduction  into  California,  17. 

S.D.A 852 

rufous,  notea,  U.S.D.  A 284 

San  Jo86.    {See  San  Jos6  scale.) 

soft  peach,  notes,  N.Mex 418 

Scaly  club  rush,  analyses 7C9, 770 

Scailotclovor,  ar<inisitlon  of  nitrogen  by, 

Conn.  Storrs 14 

analyses,  La' CIC 

culture  experinieu  ts,  Cal 557 

Del 130 

La  ... .  «.|6 

Miss..  218 

N.J...  29 

N.  Mex  4J 1 

digestibjllty,  "N.  C 73« 

for  green  manuring 2:'8 

Cal 557 

oak,  notes,  Minn 655 

SehUtocerca  americana,  notes,  TT.  S.  D.  A  ...  760 
HehistochUa  quadrifida,  n.  sp.  notes.  U.  S.' 

D.  A 374 

»S'  'h  izo.  eruf  j-rivatus,  notes,  U.  S.  I).  A 372 

JSchizura  ipaimtce,  notes,  Ohio 838 

unicornis,  notej.,  Ohio 638 

School  of  forestry,  Fnince 783 

Schools  and  colle;nc8  of  asrienlture  in  Bel- 
gium   702 

Schwetllor  maple,  notes.  Minn 654 

Seiapteron  trivincta,  notes,  C  .S.  1>.  A 666 

Scirpus  cceapito^tis,  anal>^es 769.  77«» 

notes 772 

Sclerogpora  graminicola,  notes.  S.  Dak 50 

Scolelnchum  maculi'-ola,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

Scopelosoma  gidus,  notes,  Ohio 830 

Scotch  pine,  notes.  Minn 655 

S.  Dak 820 

Screw  worm,  notes,  La 75 

parasite,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

Hcudderia/urcnlata  on cniiiberry  bo^s,  X.  J.  565 

Scurfy  bark  louse,  notes,  Ohio s  0 

Seymntnlophanthce hi  California,  U.  S.  D.  A.  667 

Sea  kale,  variotie.s.  Ore '...  650 

level,  elToct  on  .soil  temperature 614 

water,  composition 315 

Seaweeds,  agricultural  value,  R.  1 715 

analyses,  U.I 715 

fertilizing  value,  U.I 715 

food  value,  R.1 715 

SedgOj  bog,  analyses 760,770 


Sedge,  slender-leaycd,  anaUiWA 7«.  770 

snudler  bog,  analyses 769.  77o 

Sedges,  value  for  forage  in  Sweden 772 

Sfdum  teUpfiium,  root  system.  N.J 4^ 

Seed  control  in  Germany «2 

station  at  Vienna,  report (18 

stations,  equipment ^i 

com,  selection.  Ark 807 

vitality   as   affected  by   faogi- 

cidea^Vt 472 

development,  researches WC 

germination  in  burnt  earth 876 

gor.so,  hardueas  of  seed  coat 872 

orchanl  grass,  gomiiQation  teats.  Conn. 

State 933 

potatoes — 

catting,  Ind 466 

distiibution.  Can -  43t 

cffet-tof  willin;? 912 

Maryland  vs.  Vermont-gn»wn,  Md.l8«  721 

Belection  and  preparation 222, 872 

Ind 4«l 

La 140 

Md 38 

Utah 3«.8l8 

W.Va Ml 

Wis 141 

weight,  aa  affecting  yield S8$ 

sorghum,  analyses,  Kans 175 

selection,  Kans 721 

sqnash.  globulins  in.  Conn.  State 904 

sugar  beet,  distribution,  U.  S.  D.  A . .    si ,  671 
germination  as  affected  by 

character  of  need  bed ...  5SD 
germination  as  affected  by 
intermittent       tomper»- 

ture 5W 

timothy,  selection,  Minn I W 

wheat,  conditions  affecting,  N.  Dak  ...  914 

germination  te^ta,  N.  Dak 915 

Maryland    V9.  Kanaasgrown, 

Md n 

seleetion.Md 3« 

testing  apparatus,  description.  N.  Dak  913 

in  Germany 792, 793. 8S2, 9«3 

Sce;lling  rot  of  cotton,  Ala.  College 832 

Seeds,  abstracts  of  article«i 557, 92J 

adulterations : «15 

and  plants,  distribution,  Cal 557 

oabbage.  Eastern  v.  Western  grown. 

Me «1 

distribution.  Can 438 

in  Alabama «I7 

of  plant  diseases  by  ...  -  9S3 
germination  in  soil  containing  copper 

sulphate,  N.  Y.  State 15 

germination  of  barley  and  oatd  as  af* 

fected  by  rolling,  Wis 121 

germination  tests 7S6 

Me 334 

grain,  germination  teat^i,  Can 45< 

grass,  germination  tests 875 

Can 4» 

growth  a.s  affected  by  electric  cnrrcnfc  815 

Itfcalixation  uf  oila  in  gorminatton  »..  ^ 
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Seeda  of  grapes  and   drapes,  inflneuce   on 

formation  of  flesh 783 

tomato,  from  early  w.  laie  fruits,  N.  Y. 

Cornell 594 

tomato,  green  w.  mature,  N.  Y.  Cornell  619 

Wis 549 

vegetable,  germination  tests,  Can 436 

water   content  as  affecting  germina- 
tion and  kei'ping  qaalities 694 

wood,  collection 401 

Se«'page  waters,  retnm  of.  Colo 308 

iSelandria  eerasi, notes,  M iih 416 

n/6»,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Separator,  Berrlgan,  tests,  N.  Y.  Cornell 362 

skim  milk  for  calves,  Iowa 739 

Separators,  tests 616 

Uel 188 

N.Y.ComeU 363 

Pa 304,751 

Sepha  ivli/olii,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Sfptot-ia  ampelopsidia,  notes,  U.  S.  T),  A 956 

aseUpiadieola,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

atri%lieeMy  notes,  S. Dak 50 

eerasina,  notes,  Va 837 

dianthi  on  carnations,  X.J 54 

«ri^ero7i^.  notes,  S.  Dnk 50 

lactueicola,  notes,  S.  Dak 60 

leticoitoma^  notes,  U.  S.  I).  A 956 

iiiicroiimra,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

tjtnothercf,  notes,  S.  Dak 5l) 

petrosflijii,  var.  apH,  notes,  N.  Y. 

State 020 

pimpimUce,  notes,  U.  S.  D .  A i'5t> 

polyrfonorum,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

pruni,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

ri&M,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

rwW,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

rurffrc<*iWar,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

rumicit,  notes,  L'.  S.  D.  A    956 

similit  on  Lact'uca  tcariola.  Ohio  . .  414 

sp.,  notes,  Mass.  State 50 

on  chrysanlheiunms  N.  J 54 

Sfriefiria  mori,  note,**,  Ohio 839 

Stniculturai  observatories  in  Italy 239 

station  at  l*a<lua,  I  taly 237 

Serradclla,  culture  experiments.  La 646 

culture      experiments,       Mn.<<s. 

State 39. 661 

inoculation  experiments 782 

Service  berries,  varieties,  Mich 556 

Setda  hemizante.  notes.  Ohio 8  J9 

tipvU/ormis,  notes.  Ct»lo 58 

Setaria  glauea,  root  system,  N.J 46 

viridif,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Shade-loving  plants,  intensity  of  respira- 
tion    613 

Sharpshooter,  glassy-M-ingtHl,  U.  S.  I).  A 668 

Shearing  shef^in  winter.  Wis 184 

Sheep.    (See  also  Ewes  and  Lambs.) 

and    goats,    comparative    digestive 

power,  N.C 738 

barley  andmaltfor 609 

1>arn,  construction.  Wis 100 

crossing   Shropahiros  and  Merinos, 

Wi» 187 


Page. 

Sheep,  d  igestion  ex  per  imen  t»,  Me 569 

N.C 736 

fall  pastnring  on  rape,  Minn 140 

fed  on  grain  alone,  Utah 841 

feeding  experiments 609 

Iowa 420 

Me 570 

Utah 738,841 

Wis 183 

183, 184, 280, 261 

husbandry  for  West  Virginia 938 

raisinji  in  Wisconsin 197 

roots  vs.  drie<l  food  for,  Utah 485 

scab,  kerosf^ne  emulsion  for,  N.  Dak . .  171 

shearing  in  winter,  Wis 184 

silage  vs.  drlwl  food  for,  Utah 738 

sorrel,  notes,  Ore 47 

root  system,  N.  J 47 

turnips  for.  Me 570 

Sheepberry,  notes,  Minn 656 

Sheep's  fescue,  cult  ure  experiments,  Md  ...  88 

milk, studies  on 390,514 

Shellfish,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Shepherdia  argentea,  notes,  Minn 656 

Shepherd's  purse,  notes,  N.  Dak 167 

Ore 47 

U.S.D.A 699 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

Shipstuff,  analyses.  Wis 173 

Shoots,  scalded,  transpiration 613 

Shorts,  buckwheat,  analyses.  Wis 174 

wheat,  analyses,  Kans 175 

Shut-hole  fungus  of  plums,  notes,  Va 837 

Shropshire  and  Merino  sheej),  crossing.  Wis  187 

Shrub,  strawberry,  notes,  Minn 655 

Shrubs  and  trees,  method  of  trimming 694 

for  ornamental  purposes,  Iowa 728 

species  planted.  Wash 922 

Shrubby  cinquefoil,  notes,  Minn 656 

^berian  pea  tree,  notes,  Minn 6.'>5 

Sida  eUiottii,  notes,  Cal 557 

Sieve  plates  in   the   tracheary  system  of 

Leguminosce - 870 

Signoretia  sp.,  notes,  N.  Mex 418 

Silage,  analyses,  Mass.  State 64,177 

Minn 733 

com  and  soja  bean,  keeping  quality, 

Md 36 

crops  for,  Ind 154 

Md 36 

digestion  experiments,  Md 68 

N.C 736 

effect  on  albuminoid  consumption, 

Md  69 

forcattle.  Can 607 

lambs,  Mass.  State 356 

steers,  Ind 164 

from  turnips,  preparation,  Vt 470 

whole  stalks  of  com,  Md 36 

preparation.  Can 436 

Ind 164 

Md 36 

samples,  drying,  Vt 462 

soja  bean,  digestibility,  N.  C 736 

v$.  clov-or  silage  for  milch  cows,  Y t . .  48U 
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Silage,  r*.  com  frMl«l«  r  for  mJlcli  mwH,  Vt . . .  481 

tlriwl  foiMl  lor  h1i«>(>|>,  rtiih TM* 

HHt'r«,  I'lab 738 

^aiii  f«tr  pJgH,  I'tah 738 

niixtd  liay  lor  lanibti,  N.  V.  Cor- 
nell   572 

weipht  i»t'r  cubic  fool.  Wis 14S 

Silica  In  plants 3H*^ 

Silkworm  rt'fuHo,  anal yH«M,  (^onn.  State 903 

Silkwomia,  varirlii-n  of  inulUfrricH  for 783 

SiloH, nt'tionof  8il«gt' jni<*i't»onniuent,"\Vi8.  152 

oonHtruction  and  cost,  Ind 154 

Wi8..in,  1)0,151, 153 

miinK,  Wis 147.153 

lat4rul  i»rt*HMure  in,  Wi« 148,  150 

preservation  with  cr«*0}*ote,  Md 36 

round,  coiiHtruct ion,  Wis 153 

Silraniu  cntniTy  notes.  Md 253 

turinn  in^tgis,  notew,  Md 253 

Silver-hull  buckwheat,  culture.  Mans.  State:  601 

pojdar.  notes,  Minn 655 

Simon  i)Ium,  notes,  N.  V.  (^)mell 916 

^ij>honoph&ra  arentf,  notefl,  X^.  S.  D.  A 204 

rubi.  Motes.  Ohio 839 

Sirup  raakin;^  from  wufiarcaue  and  sorghum, 

Ark 483 

SiMffUibriinn  cnnescrm,  notes,  N.  Dak 167 

oJfl<  inale,  root  sy steui,  X.  J 46 

mtodrepa panicea,  Uhm\  j»lauts,  l'.  S.  I).  A  ..  373 
iiijiiriny,  bo.>t»«ud.«^lioes, 

I'.S.  1>.  A 285 

Skim  milk,  analyses  Muss.  State 68,75 

Vt 486 

oheesus,  analysis 988 

m.i nil  fact  ure,    N.     Y. 

State 948 

fatiu.N.  y.  Cornel: 3C2 

lor  chickens.  N.  Y.  Slate 262 

colts,  Iowa 42t 

from  colostrum,  analysis,  V't  ..  488 

separator,  for  i-al ve*».  Iowa 730 

eour  vt.  sweet  for  jugs,  Vt 484 

with  ground  or  uugrouud  gruiu 

for  pigs,  Can 512 

Slaujtht«r  tests  and  qua  ity  of  meat 316 

Slender  rush,  ana  yses 769,770 

Slipi)ery  elm,  notes.  Minn 655 

Small  fruita  at  Colorado  substations    352 

oulture    oxperiuunts,    N.    Y. 

State 2.'»3 

varieties,  N.  Y.  State 253 

Smarfcweed,  root  s.n  stem,  X.  J 46 

SmfrinUiUS  Qcminattit,  notes,  Mo 3.>4 

Smoke  bush,  notes,  Minn 656 

Smooth  brome,  notes.  Miss 248 

Smut  of  barley,  nature  and  treatment.  Mass. 

State 60 

corn,  nature  and  treatment 50 

fl^ain,  Jensen's  remedy f  i 

Oftta,  hot  water  treatment.  H.  I 251 

nature  and  treatment — 

Iowa 411 

Mass.  Stat43 50 

Mich.. 352 

Wl* 720 


Page. 

Smut  of  oniona,  nature  and  treatment,  Cohd. 

State 6£» 

rye,  nature  and  treatment  M;isa. 

State 50 

who:»t,  nature  and  treatment — 

Ind 341 

Iowa 414 

Mass.  State..: 50 

Mich 352 

Ohio W5 

Wis 7» 

SneeKeweed,  root  system.  N.  J 46 

Snont  beetle,  undetermined  species,  U.  S. 

DA 285 

SnowbaU,  notes,  Minn 656 

Snowberry.  notes,  Minn 656 

Snow,  insects  appearing:  on,  U.  S.  1>.  A S4 

"  Snow  Modem  Bam,"  tobacco-earing  proc- 
ess, N.C 32 

Snowy  tree  cricket,  notes,  Ohio S29 

Soap  as  an  insecticide,  Miun 932 

dutemiination  of  water  and  fatty  mat- 
tor  in  314 

factory  refuse,  analyses.  Conn.  State ...  903 

for  cabbage  caterpillars 8Go 

solution  for  determining  hardness  of 

water 612 

suds  for  cabbage  lice,  N.  Dak 171 

Society  of  Public  Analysts,  meeting 613 

Sodium  acetate,  reaction 516 

citrate,  effect  on  digestion 449 

nit nite.    {See  Xit  rat«  of  soilo.) 
plio-sphate,  eflect  on  digrstion  of  food 

ingn^lieuts 449 

Soft  grass,  meadow,  analyses.  La 046 

maple,  notes,  Minn 654 

S.  Dak 820 

peach  scale,  notes.  X.  Mex 418 

scale,  note."*,  U.  S.  l>.  A 2  J3 

Soil  analysis,  chemical 448 

methods 399,982 

and  air  of  forests,  hygienic  signilicanco  876 

moisture,  eilect  on  stems  anil  leaves 315 

particles,  determination  of  number  and 

surface  ai-ea 517 

physics  as  related  to  crop  production, 

U.S.D.A 371 

rot  of  sweet  potatoes,  notes,  N.  J 51 

8urvey,La 244 

thermometers,  Wyo 710 

temperatures 533, 448 

Colo 335 

Me 12« 

Mich 405 

Nebr 803 

N.Y.Stato 245 

as    affected    by    height 

Above  sea-lerel 614 

Soil  water- 
as  related  to  plant  growUi 614 

U.S.D.A,..  871 

function 530 

movement  Md 17,21,23 

U.S.D.A 670 

Wis 193 
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Soiling  crops,  analysefl,  Con n .  Storrs 48 

coltore,  Ck)nii.  Storrs 29, 479 

Iowa 724 

experiments  with — 

mBch  cowa,  Conn.  Storrs 489  i 

Mass.  State 65 

eteer8,Utab 355 

Soils,  absorptive  power 388 

and  hygroRcopicity.?22,  433 

abstracts  of  articles 17, 120, 2U,  335. 405, 

4G4.  710.  80:{ 

action  ot  iron  oxide  in 614 

aerobic  ferments  in .537 

alkali,  composition,  Tdnlio 950 

crops  for,  Idabo 950 

of  California 120 

India^Cal 120 

Texas 714 

reclamation,  Cnl 120 

Ttx 7U 

ammoniacol  fennontiiiou 860 

analyses 449, 875 

Can 433 

Fla 912 

La 244 

Mis.s 719 

N.C 821 

Okla   ....'. 710 

Ore 484 

Tex 713 

U.S.D.  A 278.849.850 

W.'Va 714 

Wyo 24 

and  air  as  related  to  agriculture,  Ga. .  129 

climate,  reUtions,  IT.  S.  D.  A 276 

ash,  roporton  methodsof  an.ilyais  118 

aa  affected  by  climate 871 

bare,  drainage  wator  of 2i»5 

cbanges  in.  U.  S.  D.  A 277 

chemical  nature.  \\'yo 23 

classification,  Arli 248 

day,  liming 222,435 

cohesion .529 

control  of  water  in,  Md 22 

caltivated,  drainage  water  of 614, 682 

denitrifying  organisms  in 614 

determination  of  clay  and  saiul 388 

nitrogen 961 

difPnsion  of  fertilizers  in :!88 

drainage,  Cal 120 

early  tillage  to  prevent  formation  of 

clods.  Wis 122 

effect  of  barnyard  manure  on  water 

in.  Wis 124 

pre«sare  of  carbonic  acid  on 

vegetation 517 

surface   tillage  on  evapora* 

tion,  Wis 124 

empty  space  in,Md 19 

evaporation 451 

as     affected     by     spring 

plowing.  Wis 112 

fermentations 530,  027 

formation,  U.  S.  D.  A 276 

of  carbonic  arid  in 637 

8120— No.  12 6 


Page. 

.Soils  from  northern  Sweden,  analysis 693 

geological  origin,  Md 19 

Wyo 23 

improved  auger  for  sampling 985 

improvement,  Md 22 

in  natural  position,  rise  of  water  in, 

Wis 123 

irrigation,  Cal 120 

light,  management.  La 133 

meclianfcal  luialyrtc.'*,  Md 20 

moor,  fertilizer  and  culture    experi- 
ments    222 

nitritication 537 

asaffecte<l  by  cultivation  871,961 

number  of  particles  per  gram,  Md 20 

of  arid  regions,  character,  U.  S.  I).  A . .  277 
humid  re;;ions,  character,  U.  S  IX  A  277 
moors,  subHtances  iiijurioii«  t)  veg- 
etation in 5J7 

Oklahoma 711 

Oregon 464 

Texas 712 

West  Virginia 714 

Wyoming,  U.  S.  1).  A 956 

organi.siii«  of,  Ark 248 

origin 222 

oxidation .537 

permeability 517,  52J 

phyHical  properties  as  related  to — 

action  of  fertilizers 6 18 

plant  culture 528,614,6*7,685 

prairie,  pit  experiments,  Miss 714 

relatitm   between   humus   formation 

and  lime  con.ent 614 

reversion  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime 

in 388,587 

rice,  of  North  Carolina,  U.  S.  D.  A 850 

South  Carolina,  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

rolled   and    unrolled,  water  content. 

Wis v:\ 

sampling,  Idaho 050 

sandy,  fertilizer  tests  on 222 

texture  as  affected  by  fertilizers,  Md.  18 

tillage  as  affecting  actien  of  tertilizers  640 
tilth  as  affected  by  time  of  plowing, 

Wis \ 122 

typical,  of  Maryland 19 

undetermined  constitutent  of 222 

water  available  to  corn,  Wis 128 

content  after  prolongerl  droiighc  871 
as    affecttMl    by  fallow- 
ing, Wis 125 

Soja  beans,  analyses,  Kans 1&4 

Mass.State 66 

culture  experiments,  Kans 154 

La.   ..140,646,725 

Ma88.State.39, 661 

green,  for  milch    ccws,  Mass.  65 

State  varieties,  Kans 154 

bean  silage,  digestibility,  N.  C 736 

Solanum  earoUnense,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

rottratum,  root  system,  X.  J 47 

tuberoKum  var.  boreale,  notes,  111 . .  817 

Soldier  bug,  banded,  notes,  X.  C 58 

tUickthighed,  notes,  N.  C 58 
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SoUnopM  ftujax,  notc«,  Ohio 838 

Holidago  canadensU,  notoH,  1 '.  S.  1 ).  A 699 

netnoralis,  not«*8, 1'.  S.  D.  A 699 

ru^Ma,  notea,  U.  S  D.  A 699 

spp.  notes,  N.Y.  Cornell 829 

Sonchiu  oleracea,  notes,  Ore 47 

root  ay  stem,  N.J 46 

Sore  shin  of  cotton,  Ala.  College 832 

Sorghum,  analyses,  Kans 721, 722 

La 722 

Minn 142,14,^ 

N.Y.State 25C 

U.S.D.A 952,953 

ami  corn,  field  experiments,  Md ...  36 

Chinese,  field  experiments,  Md ...  36 
condition,    August,    1892,   XJ.    S. 

D.  A 283 

culture  experiments,  Ark 821 

Can 437 

Colo   346 

Miss 248 

R.I 251 

U.S.D.A...  81 

to  Kansaa,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

Louisiana,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  951 
effort  of  frosta  on  sugar  content, 

Minn 142 

fertilizer  experiments,  Kans 722 

N.Y.State.  250 

flehl  experiments,  U.  S.  D.  A 951 

for  pigs,  N.  Y.  State 262 

steers,  Ariz 916 

Soryhutn  hafrpense,  notes,  Miss 248 

Sorghum,  improvement  by  seed  selection, 

Kans 721 

juice,  defecation,  U.  8.  D.  A 954 

keeping  quality,  U.  S.  D.  A 952 

seed,  analyses,  Kans 175 

sirup  raanufuctuitt,  TJ.  S.  U.  A 954 

suckers,  sugar  in,  Minn 142 

sugar,  manufacture,  C  S.  I).  A 81 

varieties,  Kans 721 

La 645.722,726 

Miuu 142 

Miss 248 

N.Mex 411,824 

N.Y.State 250 

yield,  Ark 825 

in  1892,  U.  S.  D.  A 500 

Sorrel,  notes,  Ore 47 

root  system,  X.  J -  46 

South  Carolina  College,  notes 618 

rock  phosphate,   analyses, 

N.  J 25 

for  i>e4is.  Me 132 

turnips,  Me 132 

Station,  bulletins  .248,901,902,915 

notes 226, 618 

South  Dakota  Station,  bulletins 44.  50, 170, 

243, 829, 924 

Southern  blight  of  tomatoes,  X.  Y.Cornell. .  550 

cabbage  butterriy,  notes,  Miss 254 

com  rootworm,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Sow  thistle,  note.^,  Can 591 

Or© 47 


Paps. 

Sow  thistle,  root  system,  N.  J 4« 

Soxblet's  extractor,  modification i*ro 

Spain,  Agronomic  Station  of,  report i?t: 

!  Spanish  peanuts,  culture.  La TH 

Spanworm,  currant,  note-s  Colo K 

prevalence,  Mich 41€ 

gooseberry,  notes,  Colo > 

Spawning  of  oysters,  N.J Tt 

Sjieargrass,  analyses 7C8,77e 

as  a  forage  plant  in  Sweden     .  771 

Speed  indicator  for  centrifuges 692 

Siieedwell,  root  system,  N.  J •»" 

ii!»/Mi^(7ula  arrtfiuif,  notes,  Mich tfi\ 

Spermatozoa  of  Chara/ragUU,  structure..  ©3 

SpermophUus  ffianklinii,  notes,  Wyo 803 

Sphaceloma  ampelinum,  notes.  Conn.  Stste.  9at 

Va m 

SphfErella/ragariw,  nature  and  treatmenr. 

Conn.  State 659 

gostypina,  notes,  Ala.  College  ..>31,KS5 

Spharia  ulmw,  notes,  S.  Dak 5# 

SphmropsiB  malortnn,  notes 4*)l 

Conn.  State GJi5.a2P 

N.J 6.-4 

SpluBrotheea  mors-uvce,  notes.  S.  l>jik 5t 

paunosa,  notes.  S.  D.ik ^ 

Sphenophorus  seiUplUit,  notes,  N.J 57 

ieulptUi^y  tn*atraeut.  N.J  —  57 

ochreuM,  notes,  Iowa 415 

parvulu*,  notes,  Iowa 41-i 

i>phiiu:  gordiut,  notes.  Me ^ 

Sphinx  moths,  notes.  Me 354 

Spices,  adulteration  3^9 

examination ^ 

Spider  wort,  notes,  Minn ^ 

Spiders,  harvest,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A *5:' 

Spinach,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 55 

culture  experiments,  Mas^^.StAtc-  3S 

electro  culture,  N.  Y.  Cornell  —  331 

Spindle  tree,  notes,  Minn ^^ 

Spina  dotiglani,  notes,  Minn ^ 

hyperic\foUa,  notes,  Minn 65* 

japoniea,  notes,  Minn 654 

joni:ara,  notes,  Minn 656 

Uiiiceolata^  notes,  Minn ^ 

obovata,  notes.  Minn ^^ 

p«rnra,  notea,  Minn ^^ 

prwn»/u/ to,  notes,  Miun ^ 

uorhifolia^  notes,  Minn ^*^ 

van /tou^  notes.  Minn 656 

Uiutibergii,  notes,  Minn 656 

Spircas  for  ornamental  purposes,  Minn —  ©6 

Spirillam  in  water,  n.  sp ®^ 

Spirillum  luUtim  in  the  soil 44i< 

Spirogyra,  study  of  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  G92 

Spittle  bug,  square,  notes,  Ohio ^^ 

Sponge  and  sand  filters  for  milk **^ 

Spot,  brown,  of  apples,  notes,  Va 354,  ST7 

disease  of  apples,  notes,  Vt ^'^ 

cherries,  treatment,  la I® 

currants,  treatment,  la  —  169 

leaf,  of  celery,  notes,  N.  Y.  Slate 93 

quinces,  treatment.  Conn.  State  K9 

of  quinces,  treatment.  U.  S.  D.  A —  aOO 

Spray  ingapparatus,  description,  Ark ^ 
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SprayiBg  apparatas,  description,  Cal 564 

Conn.  State  659 

Me 501 

Md 43 

N.J 57 

N.Mex...-  840 

N.C 55 

N.Dak....  171 

Va 838 

Wia 171.729 

calendar,  Conn.  State 650 

experiiccnts  on  grapes.  Ark S2S 

Spreading  pan  ic,  notes,  Miss 248 

Spring  cankerworm,  notes,  Mass.,  Hatch  . .  661 

plowing,  condition,  TJ.  S.  D.  A 957 

for  destroying  cotton  boll- 
worms,  U.  S.  D.  A 204 

water,  analyses,  La 244 

Sprout«d  seed  i)otatocs 222 

Sprnce,  Black  Hills,  notes,  S.  Dak 829 

rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak  45 

notes,  Minn 655 

Colorado  blue,  notes, Minn 655 

DonglaM,  notes,  Minn 6*5 

Engleman's,  notes,  Minn G55 

Norway,  notes,  Minn 6.>r> 

white,  notes,  Minn Goo 

Sparge,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Sparry,  oulture,  Mich 821 

for  green  manuring,  Mich 822 

Squash  borer,  destruction  of  eirgs,  N.  J  . . . .  56 

nature  of  eg;;s,  N.J 56 

tug,  treatment,  N.  C 58 

root  maggot,  note».  Colo 58 

seed,  globulins  of,  Conn.  State 934 

Squashes,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

varieUee,  Colo 352 

Mich 828 

Squirrel-tail  grass,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 699 

Squirrels,  ground,  noten,  Wyo 802 

StAchyose  in  tubers  of  Stachys  tubenfera, 

determination 314 

Stachys  tubers,  culture  experimeiitH,  Mass. 

State 39 

Staghom  sumach,  notes,  Minn 656 

atagonotpora  b<iccharidig,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  .  956 

.Stalk  blight  of  celery,  notes.  N.  Y.  State 925 

Stalk  borer,  notes,  Ohio 839 

rice,  noteH.  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

rot  of  tobacco,  lessened  by  fertilizers, 

Va 32 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  antiseptics 

for,  Va 74 

htarch,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

asfood  389 

content  of  potatoes 449 

seed  potatoes,  effect  on 
yield  and  starch  con- 
tent of  crop 959 

determinat  ion 313 

digestion 518 

effect  on  composition  of  butter,N. H.  663 

Dactory  refuse  as  a  feeding  stuff 519 

feed,  kiln-dried,    annlyHeH,    Conn. 

State 935 


Pago. 

Starch,  for  fixingiodine 313 

from  rice,  manufacture 988 

in  plants,  solution 388 

potatoes,  determination 389 

sprouting  potatoes,  transfer 871, 969 

non-crystnllizable  products  of  di.is- 

tase  action 516 

preparations,  examination 389 

products,  oxidation 313 

refuse,  analyses,  Wis 174 

Station  at  Asti,  Italy 236 

Babme,    Germany,    report    for 

1891-92 224 

Florence.  Italy 225, 237 

Forli,  Italy 2.'i6 

Lodi,Italy 2C6 

MtKlena,  Italy 234 

PaduH,Italy 237 

Palermo,  Italy 235 

Paria,  Italy 2.^7 

Kegenwalde,  Germany,  report.  ..      989 

Borne,  Italy 2.35, 238 

Turin,  Italy ZH 

Undine,  Italy 236 

for  repression  of  nematodes,  Halle, 

report 970 

in  Koumania 325 

statistics,  abstracts  of  articles 76. 197, 

275, 369, 428, 496, 577, 665, 754, 949 

workers,  articles  by 876 

Stations  and  colleges  in  the  United  States, 

organization  lists,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  203, 954 

in  Portugal :{25 

Prussia,  report  for  1891 224 

Sweden,  work  during  1891 777 

I  Statistician,  report,  U.  S.  D.  A 578, 850, 957 

;  Statistics,  Division,  U.  S.  D.  A 77,  203, 282, 429 

I  500, 578, 075, :  62,  847, 848.  853, 956, 95 

I  Steamed  vs.  raw  food  for  pigs.  Can 441, 512 

I  Steam  vs.  hot  water  for  gnu^uhouse  bi>ating, 

N.Y.Comell 348 

I  Steanno,  for  milch  cows,  effect  on  butter, 

'      N.  H m 

Steatite,  powdered,  for  leaf  spot  of  quinces. 

Conn.  State 929 

Steers,corn  silage  for,Ind 154 

digestion  experimonta,  N.  C 736 

feeding  experiments 608, 841 

Ala.  Canebrake      254 

Ariz 936 

Can 440.607,608 

Ind 154 

Eans 475 

Md 38.69 

Mass.  St  ate....  67.  478 

Utah 738.  «4l 

inoimlation  with  tuberculin 987 

of  different  ages,  economy  of  feeding.      609 

roota  vs.  dried  food  for,  Utah 485 

silage  vs.  dried  food  for,  Utah 738 

soiling,  Utah 355 

storage  of  albuminoids  by.  Md 70 

Stegonospora  spinacem,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

•Steltona  media,  root  system,  N.  J 46 
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Stem  gall  iniclge,  blackberry,  notes,  Obio  . . .  839 

rot  of  eggplants,  notes,  N.  J 51 

Stenohothitis    maculipennii    on    cranberry 

bogfi.X.J 565 

Stephanurut  dentatus,  notes,  Ark 74& 

Sterilization  of  milk 784 

Stickseed,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Stilbospora  vatneyana,  notes.  IT.  S.D.  A 956 

Stinking  smut  of  wheat,  prevalence,  Ohio . .  345 

treatment,  Intl 341 

Stipa  coronata,  notes.  F.  S.  D.  A 498 

emineng,  not^vi,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

Hngii,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 4»8 

occW«jfalM,  notes,  U.S.D.A 498 

parishii,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

tetigera,  note.-»,  U.  S.  D.  A 4f8 

spartfa,  notes,  U,  S.  D.  A 699 

speciosa,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

stiUmani,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

strieta,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 4^8 

Stock  disi'Hses  in  Florida li€^ 

feeding  guide.  N.  H 665 

N.C 935 

melons,  analyses,  Kans 175 

Stone  fruits,  brown  rot.    (.SV«  Brown  rot  of 

stone  fruits.) 
Stomata on  hickory  caused  by  PhyVyxera^ 

U.S.D.A 83 

Stover,  com,  analyses,  Mass.  State 177 

Minn 733 

sweet  corn,  analyses,  Mass.  State  . . .  177 

Strawberries,  analyses,  Coun.  Storrs 59 

culture,  R.  1 917 

nitrate  of  8oda  for,  N.  J 42 

Tariotios,  Del 112 

III 166 

La 145 

Md 43,728 

Mass.  Hatch 91b 

Mich 555,917 

Minn 651,652 

Mo 412 

N.  Y.State 352 

Ore 650 

R.1 917 

Wis 165 

Strawberry  false  worm,  notes,  Iowa 415 

leaf  blight,  nature  and  treat- 
ment, Conn.  State 659 

roller  in  Kentucky,  T'.  S. 

D.A 84 

rust,  treatment,  X.  (,' 55 

shrub,  notes,  Minn 655 

slug,  green,  notes,  Iowa 415 

weevil,  notes,  Del 415 

Ohio 839 

U.S.D.A 688 

Streams   as   affected   by   refon  station    of 

mountains 872 

Street  and  house  sweepings  as  a  fertilizer.  222.  518 
Streptococcus  and  typhoid  bacillus  in  man 

and  animals 094 

String  beans,  aiuilysoM,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Stringy  milk,  nature  and  prevention 519 


Page- 
Striped  melon  beetle,  notes,  Okla 354 

Stripping  com,Ga *« 

Strontium,  barium,  and  lime,  quantitative 

separation >0 

Subirrigation  for  greenhouses,  Ohio 413 

Snbsoiling  for  com.  Ga 808 

Subsoils,  analyses.  La 244 

number  of  particles   per   gram, 

Md 20 

Sucrose  with  dextrose  and  levuloec  deter- 
mination   3S8 

Suction  and  pressure  apparatus,  continuous  783 

Sugar,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 5» 

and  acid  in  California  fruits,  Cal 920 

beet  crop, effect  of  weather.... flRj 

difius'on  residue  for  farm  ani- 
mals   »» 

industry,  introduction   into 

Gothland 093 

Juice,  puriticat  ion 988 

root  blight,  treatment 518 

seed,  distribution,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  8i,  671 
germination     as    affect  ttl 

by  character  of  seed  bod .  590 
intermittent  temiiera- 

turc 500 

toi>8,  analys«»s,  K.i  ns 175 

webworm,  notes,  Nebr 839 

U.S-D.A 674 

Sugar  beets,  analyses.  Can 437 

Ind 822 

Iowa * ^...  144 

Kans 175.722 

Mass.  State 64,177 

Minn 144,  ?23 

N.Mei 824 

Ore 723 

R.I 342 

U.S.D.A 79,en,67:: 

Wyo as 

culture  in  Colorado 346, 647 

Indiana 822 

Iowa 144.725 

Kansas 722 

Massachusetts 661 

Minnesoto 144  723 

Oregon 723 

Rhode  Island 251 

the  United  Stat^.  .78, 671 

Wisconsin 145 

Wyoming 64;^ 

cost  of  production,  U.  S.  D.  A.      673 

digestibility.  Me 570 

fertilizer  tests 223 

for  milch  cows,  Iowa 181 

pigs.Can 441 

insects  affecting.  U,  S.  D.  A .  303, 674 

loss  in  drying,  U.  S.  D.  A 81 

methods  of  analysis 3S8 

nitrate  of  soda  for 872,985 

parasitic  disease 872 

Fhomn  fjftije  on 615 

planting  at  diffirent  dates.  V, 
B.V.A 80 
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Kugar  beets,  plmitlng  at  diflfeTcnt  difltances, 

U.S.D.A 80 

plowing  to  different  deptbs  for, 

Minn 144 

propn  gation  "withont  »oed 9*^5 

removal  of  leaves W7 

second  year's  growth 209 

iitorage,*U.S.D.A 672 

sngar  content  as  affected  by 

phosphatic  manures 618 

time  of  harvesting,  U.  S.  D.  A  .  80 

▼•rieties,  Can 4^706 

Iowa 144 

Mass.  State 30 

Minn "23 

N.Mex «-*4 

U.S.D.A 80 

9$.  mangel-wuraels   for   nnhh 

cows.  Can 440 

yield  and  food  value  per  acre. 

Mo 568 

per  acre.  U.  S.  D.  A 673 

eane,  analyses.  La 145, 340, 722 

borer,  East  Indian,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  284 

notes.  U.  S.  D.  A H.')2 

condition,  1892,  U.  S.  D.  A 283, 431 

onlture  experiments,  Ark 821 

La 145 

disease,  U.S.D.  A 373 

field  experiments 787 

Insects  in  New  South  Wales, 

U.S-D.A 281 

pin  borer,  U.  S.  D.  A 285.373 

varieties,  La 940,722 

content  of  sorgbnm.  Minn 142 

crude,  storage 989 

detection  by  means  of  a-napbtlml. . .  221 
determination  by  Fehling's  method .  516 
determination  by  Ost's  copper  solu- 
tion    612 

fi*om  pear  pectin 012 

in  beets,  determination 692 

milk,   formation    as    aflected    by 

pilocarpine  and  phloridziu 781 

new  wine,  determination 984 

tomatoes,    determination,   N.    Y. 

Cornell 802 

nrine,  determination 221,313 

invert,  effect  of  lime  and  alkalies. . .  9S8 

makiug,  alcohol  mpthod,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  81 

from  Aorghum,  Ark 843 

La 722 

TJ.S.D.  A  ..  81 

sngar  cane.  Ark 8 1:{ 

La 722 

maple,  notes,  Minn 054 

meal,  Bulfalo   kiln-dried,  analyses, 

Conn.  State 935 

of  milk,  action  of  enzj-mes 584 

osmosis  in  the  manufacture 984 

pro«liiot  ion  in  Sweden 695 

Sugars,  chararti-rization 313 

determination  of  waterand  nnli  in. 221,  '^S8 
reducing,  deteiTnination  with  alka- 
line copper  lolutions 883 


Page. 

Sugars,  report  on  met  hmls  of  analysis 118 

in  mushrooms 014 

Snlla,  culture  experiments,  La 646 

Sulphate  of  ammonia.  {See  Ammonium  snl- 
phate.) 
copper.  (See  Copper  sulphate.) 
lime.     {See  Gypsum.) 
potash.      (See  Potassium  sul- 
phate.) 
potash  and    magnesia.      {See 
Potash  and  magnesia 
sulphate.) 
Sulpho-steatite,  powdered,  for  grain  rusts. 

U.S.D.A 955 

Sulphur  and    tobacco    mixture,    analyses, 

N.J 25 

oicret  ion,  effect  of  muscular  work .  784 

flowers,  for  grain  rusts,  U.  S.  D.  A.  955 
for  California  vino  disease,  U.  S. 

D.A 499 

fumes  for  lettuce  mildew,  notes^ 

Vt 472 

powdered,  for  apple  scab.  Wis 170 

ceh'ry     blight,     Conn. 

Slate 929 

Sumach,  common     smooth-leafed,      notes, 

Minn 650 

cut-leafed,  notes,  Minn 656 

plant-lout»e  gall,  tannin  in,  U.   S. 

D.  A 008 

staghorn,  notes,  Minn 656 

Summer  ra]>e,  culture,  Mas.s.  Slate 061 

septicfemia  of  cattle  and   hoiKCs, 

Nebr 843 

Sunflower,  culture.  La 725 

perennial  double,  notes,  Minn..  054 

8e«Hl  cake  for  milch  cows :J89.  508 

oil  as  an  adulterant  of  oh-ouior- 

gari  ne 986 

Superphosphates,  apparatus  for  extracting.  692 
preparation    from    ])hoR- 

phates  rich  in  iron 388 

Suppuration,  bacteriology  of 808, 873 

Surface  tension  of  solutions,  Md 17 

Survoyiog  in  te<'hnTal  iu.stitut<s  of  Italy  .  330 

Swarming  of  bees,  prevention,  U.  S.  1).  A  . . .  851 
Swedish  experiment  stations,  work  during 

1891 777 

henl  milk,  fat  content 778 

soiln,  analy  Mes 093 

Sweepings  from  .streets  and  bonnes  as  a  fer- 
tilizer  222.518 

Sweet  clematis.  European.  not*'s.  Minn 056 

clover,  culture  experiments,  La 010 

Mass. 

State. 39,  001 

Mi.s.s...  248 

green  manuring  with 315 

leaf  movement 622 

notes.  Ore 47 

root  system,  N.J 40 

com,  analyses.  Conn.  Sforrs 59 

Mas.s.  State 39 

fodder,  digestibility.  Me GOs) 

for  silage,  Mass.  State 89 
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Sweet  com,  planting  at  different  distances, 

111 157 

silage,  analyses,  Mass.  Stat« 177 

stover,  nnalyses,  Mass.  State. ..  177 

rapieties,  Mich 828 

Ore 650 

Ulah 828 

yield,  Mass.  State 89 

and  food  value  per  acre, 

Me 568 

pepper  bush,  notea,  Miun 055 

potato sawfly,  description.  U.  S.  D.  A.  372 

potatoes,  analyses,  Conn.  Storra 59 

Kans 175 

black  rot,  notes,  N.  J 51 

treatment,  N.C...  55 
cnltnre  in  the  United  States, 

Md 726 

fertilizerexperiments,  Md..  726 

N.  J.  39 

mold,  notes,  N.  J 51 

soil  rot,  notes,  N.  J 51 

slornficS.C 252 

raiieties,  Colo 3.52 

La 145.726 

Okia 727 

yield.  Ark 825 

Temal    jtrass,   culture  experiments, 

Md 

Swill  aHlu'S,  nnalyses,  Mass.  State 903 

Swine.    (See  Pigs.) 

Symbiosis  as  affecting  growth  of  legnmes, 

('onn.  Storrs 15 

Symphoricarjmg  raeemoyuit,  notes,  Minn 656 

Synehlora  gla nca ria,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Syneta  albida,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 284 

iSy rinfja  vulgar  14,  notes,  Minn 65^ 

Surphn*  amrricanus,  notes,  Mich 417 

Tall  fescue,  analyses,  Vt 475 

culture  experiments,  Md 38 

meadow  oat  grass,  analyses.  La 646 

Tamarack,  notes,  Minn 654 

Tamworth  pigs,  feetliug  experiments,  M.nss. 

State 68 

Tanacefttm  balsamita,  notes,  Minn 654 

Tan  bark,  spent,  analyses.  Can 436 

Tankage,  analj-ses,  Ala.  College :i37 

Conn.State 902 

Mass.  State 26 

Vt 4f>5 

Tannin,  detcmiiuatiou  by  Gantter  metb  mI.  314 

in  African  plants 108 

caSaigre  roots,  Ariz 805 

sumach  plant-louse  gall,  U.  S. 

T).A ms 

Tansy,  notes,  Minn 654 

N.Dak 167 

Taphrina  defonnang.  notes,  Va 837 

Taraxacum  officinale.  I»f .  J 45 

Tare  as  an  orchard  plant.  N.  Y.  Cornell 822 

Taniished  plant  bug.  notes,  Ohio 839 

Tar  pan  for  leaf  hopj)ers,  Towa 729 

Tartarian  honeysuckle,  notes,  Minn G55 

maple,  notes.  Minn 654 

Tartaric  acid  in  citric  acid,  detection 613 


Tartar  emetic,  transmission  to  milk 616 

Tarwecd,  notes.  Ore 47 

Tea,  adulteration,  r.S.D.  A 77 

analysis,  U.  S.  D.  A 77 

Chinese,  analyses OEM 

consnmption,  L'.  S.  D.  A 77 

extracted,  detection »W 

investigations,  literature,  U.  S.  D.  A. .  -  77 

methods  of  analysis,  U.  S.  D.  A 77 

preparation,!!. S.D.  A 77 

Teastl,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Technology,  abstracta  of  articles 195, 495  843 

Teff  grass,  culture  experiments.  K.  Mex  ...  411 

Teeth,  flaorine  in J«7 

Temi>eratare  of  soil 5SJ 

Tennessee  Station,  bulletins 249. 419.  ^ 

Tent  caterpillar,  apple,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch  .  661 

California^  notes,  Ohio CT 

in   Massachusetts,  U.    S. 

D.A 852 

note8,Ya gW 

on  hops,  U.  S.  D.  A 373 

Toosinte,  cnltnre  experiments.  La W5 

Miss 24# 

N.Mex 411 

yield.  Ark 825 

Terat  vaccinivorana,  notes.  Wis 838 

Terrapin  bug.  treatment,  N.C 5<> 

Terrell  grass,  notes.  Miss 2W 

Terrestrial  radiation,  Colo 335 

Me 129 

Wyo..* 710 

Tetanus,  nature  and  treatment 691,  «»7 

THraeha  virginica,  notes,  N.  C 58 

Tetra nychus ittMcvlattu.  notes. Me 354 

Texas  blue  grass,  analy.^cs.  La 616 

cnltnre  experiments.  Miss.  248 
cattle  fever,  dissemination  by  ticks, 

U.S.D.A '...  756 

invest  i  gs  t  ions — 

Ark 750 

Okbi 750 

U.S.D.A 755 

Station,  bnUetins  . .  357, 470, 658, 712, 731, 732 

notes 226,991 

report 950 

Thnllophyta  of  West  Virginia 612 

Thalpocharet  coeciphaga,  larval  habits.  V.  S. 

D.A 373 

Thamnotunna  flavicaria,  notes,  Colo 68 

4-ItnMirta,  notes,  Colo 58 

Tbeobromin  in  the  coc^m  bean,  determina- 
tion   «3 

Thermometers,  cxiMwnre, U. S.  D.A 671 

Thick  thigh  soldier  bug, notes, N.C 58 

Tldstle,  Canada,  law  regarding,  in  Oregon. .  47 

notes.  Can 591 

Ore 47 

Vt *72 

root  sj-stem,  N.J *5 

common,  notes,  Ore ^^ 

Russian,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 699 

sow,  notes,  Can ^1 

Ore 47 

root  system,  N.  J *6 
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Thlaspi  arvense,  notes,  N.  IkiV 167 

U.S.D.A 699 

perfoliatum,as  a  ^alad  plaot 693 

Thomas  elag,  ad  altera!  ion 51ft 

chemistry  of 222,  uyT 

detemiiuHtion  of— 

llmeiu 387.502 

phosphoric  acid  in  .  .387, 501, 510 

estimation  ol- value 3^7 

examination i'  i<0 

Thorn  apple,  notes,  Me 334 

Minn 654 

pnrple,  root  sys^tcni,  X.J 40 

Thrift  tritici,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Thuja  ocHdentalit,  notes,  Minn 655 

Thunberg's  barberry,  notes,  Minn  655 

sptrea,  notes,  Minn 650 

Tlmnderstorms,  notes  on,  U.  S.  D.  A 429 

Thyatira  teripta,  notes,  Ohio 839 

Thj-mo-cresol  as  an  insecticide,  U.  S.  D.  A  .  204 

for  scale  insects,  U.  S.  D.  A .  203 
Ticks,  dissemination  of  Texas  cattle  fever 

by,  U.S.D.A 750 

notes,  Ark 749 

Me 354 

Tex 731 

Tiger  beetle,  Virgini.i.  r\o\vn.  X.  (' 58 

Tile  drainage,  experiment  <.  La 369, 457 

observations 607 

IHlia  amerieana,  notes.  Minn 655 

europcBa,  notes,  Minn 655 

Tillage,  effect  on  action  of  fcrtilizi  is 640 

effect  on  soil  moisture,  Wis 122 

*    todifferentdoptbsforpotatoes,Ct:ili  44 
vegetables, 

Utah 44 

TUletia  rugUpora,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 950 

Timber  trees,  Iowa 72*< 

Timothy,  analyses,  La 646 

Minn 733 

LUah 3.55 

Vt 475 

A  new  enemy  to,  1'.  S.  I).  A 667 

culture  experiments,  Md 38 

Mass.. State.  38 

Minn 140 

Miss 248 

hay,  digestibility,  Me 569 

Utah 354 

for  milch  cow.<»,  Miss 259 

improvement  by  selection.  M  inn .  140 

yield  and  food  value  per  aero.  Me .  568 

Tineid  moth,  description,  U.  S.  D.  A 372 

Tip  worm,  notes.  Wis 838 

Titration  apparatus 516 

Tmetocera   oeellana.    (See  liiiil    mot li.  eye- 
spotted.) 

Toadflax,  root  system,  N.  J 46 

Tobacco,  analyses CS5 

Fla 912 

X.C 819 

and    sulphur   mixliin*.   nnnlysfM. 

N.J 25 

Apparatus   for    testing    burning 

quality,  Conn.  State o  910 


Page. 

Tobacco,  as  an  insecticide,  Minn 932 

ashes  for 614 

bams,  construction,  La 723 

burning  quality  as  affected  by— 

chlorine 302 

composition  of  soil 303 

manuring 303 

potash 302 

burning   quality    inveatigatiuus. 

Conn.State 909 

chemistry  of 223, 378 

condition  and  acreage.  U.  S.  D.  A  .223. 431 
conditions  necessary  for  delicacy 

of  leaf  andribs 3C7 

culture  and  treatment 302 

culture,  Fla 912 

Ga 648 

La 197, 723 

N.C 32 

inAlil>!mn 697 

Texas,  U.S.  I).  A 431 

cured    and     uncured,    analy^^cs, 

Conn.  State 911 

curing  by  "  Snow  Modern  Barn  " 

process,  "S.C 32 

comparison   of   methods, 

N.C 32,819 

methofls,  Ga 649 

La 723 

on  stalks, K.C 32 

wires,  N.  C 32 

decoction  for  flea-beetles,  Midi  ...  416 
preparation    and    um; 

Wyo 173 

dust,  analyses,  Conn.  State 90:j 

experiments  in  Pennsylvania  ....  991 

Texas,  U.  S.  D.  A  .  675 

fermentation 985 

Conn.State 910 

fermented  and  nnfemiented,  anal- 
yses. Conn.  State 910 

fertilizer  experiments 783 

Conn.State.  907 

Ky 716 

La 723 

N.Y.Comell  821 

>'.C 716 

Va 31 

requirements,  Va 31 

fertilizing     constituents.    Conn. 

State 010 

field  expcrimnnt.s.  Gn 648 

in  Sweden 683 

harvesting,  Ga 649 

leaves,  analyses,  Mass.  State 26 

Va 31 

liquor,  analyses,  Mass.  State 58 

maturity  hastened  by  fertilizers, 

Va 32 

mildewing 315 

)ilant.  invest!  gat  ion  .s 449 

pole  sweat  of.  Conn.  State 928 

previous  culture  of  soil 304 

production  and  distribution,  U.  S. 

DA 846 
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Tobacco  prodncta,  analyflis 985 

ripening 308 

roots,  analyses,  Va 31 

stalks,  analyses,  Va 31 

stalk  rot  lessened  by  fertilizers,  Va  32 

stems,  analyses,  N.  J 25 

varieties.  La 723 

yield  In  1892,  U.  S.  D.  A 500 

Tomato  blight,  notes,  Conn.  State 659 

Pla 907 

KJ 61 

K.Y.CorneU 353 

rot,N.C 65 

worm,  notes,  Va 840 

Tomatoes,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

N.Y.Cornell 827 

artificial  pollination,  Tenn 653 

bacterial  diseases,  N.  Y.  Cornell .  353 

bagging,  Me 921 

Tenn 653 

canned,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs  ...  59 

crossing.  Me 921 

culture  experiments,  Muss.  State.  39 
determination    of    sugar,  N.  Y. 

Cornell 802 

early  vt.  late  setting,  Me 921 

N.Y.ComcU  548 
effect  of  copper  sulphate  in  aoil, 

N.Y.State 15 

fertilizer  experiments— 

Md 43.827 

N.J 39 

N.Y. Cornell 547.548,827 

flat  grown  »#.  pot  grown,  N.  Y. 

Cornell 549 

frn it  rot  of,  N.  Y.  Cornell 550 

greenhouse  culture  in  spring  and 

summer,  Ohio 411 

hilling.  N.  Y.  Cornell 550 

li«Hiid  barnyard  manure  for,  Tenn  fiftS 
ijcnintode    root    gall    of,  N.   Y. 

Cornell 353 

new  insect  enemy,  U.  S.  D.  A 852 

planting  at  different  dates,  N.  Y. 

Cornell 848 

planting  seed  from— 

early  V9.  late  fruits,  N.   Y. 

Cornell 540 

mature  vs.  immature  fruits — 

N.Y.Cornell 549 

Wis 155 

potted    vs.  transplanted    plants, 

Md 43 

quick  vs.  slow  fertilizers  for, 

N.Y.Comoll 547 

seedlings  r*.  cuttings — 

N.Y.Comell 549 

Tenn 653 

scttingleggy  plants,  N.  Y.  Cornell  549 
shearing    young   plants,    N.  Y. 

Cornell 550 

Sontliom  blight  of.  X.  Y.  Cornell .  550 
training    to  single  st^'ni,  N.  Y. 

Cornell 550 

transplanting,  N.  Y.  Cornell 649 
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Tomatoes,  transplanting,  Tenn SO 

trimming,  N.  Y.  Cornell 550 

Tenn 655 

Tarieties,  Can 436 

Colo 352 

Me 555,921  sa 

Md 4:1.82: 

Mich H28 

N.Y.Cornfcll 550 

N.Y.State 253 

Tenn 653 

winter  culture,  Tenn 653 

diseases.  N.  Y.  Cornell . .  352 

Tongue,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Tornadoes,  theory ^Tl 

Tortoise  beetle,  treatment  N.  C 58 

Tracheary  system  of    Legnminottw,    sieve 

platesin 870 

Trade,  foreign,  of  the  United  Kingdom  U.  S. 

D.A 431 

and  idnstry,  dora(»tic  and  foreign. 

U.S.  D.  A 429,431 

Trade4C€mtia  virginica,  notes,  Minn 654 

Trailing  juniper,  notes,  Minn 655 

Transmission  of  diseases  by  butter 317 

Transpiration  and    absorption    in  fWwted 

plants 517,  (BO 

in  herbaceons  grafts 870 

of  plants  in  sunlight  and 

shade 314 

scalded  shoots 613 

Transplanting  cabbages.  Me 55^.  921 

tomatoes,  Md 43 

N.  Y.  Cornell 5t9 

Transportation  rates,  U.  S.  D.  A 282,  429. 578, 

675.  762.85).  957 

Trap  lights  for  cotton  bolIworms.U,  S.D.  A.  204 

crops  for  cotton  boll  worms,  U.  S.  D.  A.  204 

Trapping  cutworms,  TVis 172 

Treacle  mustard,  notes,  N.  Dak 167 

U.  S.D.  A 699 

Treasurer,  report,  Ala.  College^ 665 

Ark 360 

Colo 370 

Conn.  State 949 

Conn.  Storrs 76 

Ga M9 

Ind 665 

'  Kans 197 

Me 370, 577 

Md 76 

Mass.  State 76 

Nebr 197 

N.J 76 

N.Y.Comell 370 

N.Y.State 273 

IM 275 

Tex 950 

Vt 49« 

Va 428 

Wis 1»7 

Tree  band,  new  form.  U.  S.D.  A 84 

of  heaven,  notes,  Minn «S4 

Trees  and  shmbs,  method  of  trimming 694 

and  tree  growth.  Wash 275 
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Treea,  efre<5t  of  electric  li^lit ^l.> 

forest,  specieti,  Mion C54 

Utah C.:,3 

WoHh 022 

for  omameBtal  purposes,  Iowa 7J8 

shelter  belts,  Iowa 728 

timber,  Iowa T28 

growth  in  thickness <'13 

iipecies  plant^tl,  S.  Dak. '. ^-D 

Trefoil,  iiotes,  Miun <k)0 

yellow,  culture  experiments,  Mass. 

State 39,001 

Trehalose  In  mushrooms 014 

Treptagon  modesta,  notes,  Mc 354 

Tribolium /erruffineiim.  notes.  Mich 417 

TrichobarU  trinotata,  notes,  Iowa 7Ul 

Trifolium  incamatum.    {Sef  Scarlet  ch.vcr.) 
pratmse.    (.S'<«  Red  clover.) 

Tripe,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Trisetum  barbatum,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 9.*»l 

ccUifomietim,  notes,  U.  H.  D.  A 408 

cane«c«tu,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 498 

eernuum,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 4'.)8 

Trypanosoma  balbiani  in  oysters,  N.  J 71 

Trypeta  canadensit,  notes,  Colo 58 

Tavga  canadenHi,  notes,  Minn G.*>5 

Tubercles,  root, of  legumes.  Conn.  Storrs  ...  IT) 

Tub  Tculina  tolanieola,  notes,  U.  S,  D.  A 956 

Tuberculin    in    treatment  of  tuberculous 

Guinea  pigs j 310 

Tuberculosis  bacilli  in  milk,  detection 214 

dissemination  by  earthworms  311 
etiect  on  transfusion  of  blootl 

of  inoculated  dogs 450 

germs  culture  on    vegetable 

media 087 

in  cattle,  nature   and  treat- 
ment   094 

in  milk  and  cream  products. 

behavior 317 

inoculation  with    tuberculin 

for 310,  :i23. 450,  519, 094, 987 

inoculation   with   tuberculin 

for.Pa 359 

proposeil  invent ij;at ion,  R.  I. .  203 

Tulip  poplar,  notes.  Minn 654 

Tiimbleweed,  notes,  U.  S.  I).  A 099 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

Turkey  diseases,  notes,  R.  I 263 

Tamip  motli,  diamond  back,  notes,  Towa  ...  415 

rot,  undetermine<l  species 400 

silage,  preparation .  Vt 470 

weevil,  rod,  notes,  Can 437 

Turnips,  analyses,  Can 437 

Conn.  Storrs 59 

assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  by  . .  613 

club  root 615,876 

colture  experiments,  Colo ,346 

crude  phosphates  for.  Me 131 

digest ibility.  Me 570 

fertilizer  experiments 693, 783,  787 

K.J 40 

for8heep,Me 570 

Tarieties,  Can 700 

Colo 352 
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Turnips,  yield  and  food  value  per  acre,  Me.  .50 -^ 
Turpentine  emulsion  for  pear  tree  psylla. 

N.Y.  Cornell 473 

Tussock  moth — 

European,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch 001 

white-marked,  notes,  Ma.ss,  llatch Wl 

U.  S.  U.  A 204 

willow,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch 00 1 

Twig  moth,  peach,  notes,  Mich 417 

Twigs,  analyses 865 

digestibility 81*5 

Tymnes  tricolor,  notes,  Oliio 8;;9 

Typhloeyba  viti/ex,  aa  aflected  by  irrigation, 

U.  S.  D.  A 000 

notes,  Colo '^ 

Typhoid  bacillus  and  Strex>tococcns  in  man 

and  animals 0**4 

germs  in  milk    and    cream   pro- 
ducts, behavior 317 

llmus  amtricana,  noU^,  Minn O.'iS 

fulra,  notes,  Minn 055 

montanat  var.  camperdownii.  notes, 

Minn 655 

rac«ino«a,  notes,  Minn 655 

Vficinula  spiralit,  discovery  of  porithec.a  . .  591 

notes,  Va 838 

Unicom  prominent,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Vniola  palmeri.  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 051 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

appropriations 114 

National  Herbarium,  contri- 
butions from,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  .374, 580 
University  College  of  North  Wales,  courses 

of  instruction 785 

extension  work  in  agriculture, 

North  Wales 786 

Upholster  bee,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Urfdinece,  false  fecundation 093 

histological  researches 015 

new  genus 510 

new  species 015 

Credo  erioeomce,  notes.  U.  S.  D.  A 056 

ecemnanitens.     (Se4  Cceoma niUnt.) 

«i/j»7t*.notes,  U.S.D.A 056 

Uric  acid,  determination 221 

I'rine,  determination  of  nitrogen  in 983 

determination  of  sugar  in  221 

eflect  on  formation  and  disi>ersiou  of 

ammonia  in  excreta  of  aninisls 388 

nitrogen  in,Md 70 

reaction  for  albumen  in 782 

TTroeystii  cepulce,    nature   and   treatment, 

Coun.Stat« 659 

hypaxyU,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 1:56 

occulta,  notes,  Mass.  S  tate 50 

Vromyces  andinus,  n.  sp.,  notes 692 

andropogoni*,  notes,  U.  S.  1).  A . . .  956 

appendiculatut,  treatment,  N.  C. .  55 

earyophyllinut,  notes,  N.J 54 

eragroMtidis,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A i'56 

tuphorbicB,  notes 092 

hordel,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

panici,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

phahcoli,  notes,  N.  Y.  Stato 559 

|>o(yy<mi,  notes,  Ohio 414 
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Vromyetspolygoni,  Tkoif^,  S.Dak 50 

rhpncoirporce,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 956 

rudbeckice.  n  otes,  S.  Dak 50 

spp.  in  Ohio 414 

tf  ifoUi,  n  oten,  Maas.  Stato 50 

Ohio 414 

S.Dak 50 

Vstilago  avence,  notea,  S.  Dak 50 

hyphodytet,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

maydU,  notes.  S.  Dak 50 

ntida,  notes,  S.  Dak CO 

panici-miliacei,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

triHei,  notes,  S.  Dak 50 

Utah  College,  notes 875 

Station,  bulletins 30.  *44, 58, 71 

354, 355, 485, 653, 738, 818, 824, 828. 841 

notes 520, 696 

Valaation  of  cotton-hn  11  ashes.  Con n.  State .  337 

fertilizers,  Ala.  College 337 

Conn.  State 643, 902 

Ky 643 

La 643 

Me 540 

Md 405 

Mass.  State  .  .337, 400, 903 

Mich 218 

N.Y.State 903 

N.Y.  Cornell 903 

R.I 248 

mannres,  Ark 248 

Variegated  plants. fungi  aflecting.notes.N.J.  5  { 

reed,  notes,  M inn G5'{ 

Varieties,  promising,  cause  of  failure 870 

Veal,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 59 

Vedalia, colonization  in  Egypt, U. S. D.  A. .  CO.S 

exportation  to  Africa,  U.  S.  D.  A  . .  84 

successful  importation,  U.  S.  D.  A.  008 

from  Egypt,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A .'{73 

Vegetable  Pathology,  Division.  U.  S.  D.  A . .  498, 

.>00,  054 
proteids,      crystallised,      Couu. 

State 9.34 

seeds,  germination  t<'8t«,  Can 436 

Vegetables,  plowing    to   different    depths, 

Utah 44 

tillage  to  different  depths,  Utah  44 

Velvet  leaf,  root  system,  N.J 46 

Verha»cum  blattaria,  notes,  Ore 47 

root  system,  N.  J 40 

thapsus,  note-s.  Ore 47 

root  system,  N.  J 46 

Vermieularia  denvdata,  notes.  S.  Dak 50 

Vermont  College,  notes 875 

Station,  bulletins 195 

equipment 496 

notes 875 

report. 4G1, 464, 465, 470, 471. 474. 
475, 481, 482,  483. 484.  486. 487. 
488, 489, 400. 492,  493,  495,  496 
Vernal  grass,  sweet,  culture  expi  riments, 

Md : 38 

Veronica  percffrina,  root  system,  N.  J 47 

Vetch,  acquisition   of  nitrogen   by,   Conn. 

Storrs ! 14 

and  oata.  analysea,  Maas.  State 60 
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Vet  eh  and  oats,  for  soiling.  Conn .  Storrs . . .  29, 4» 
green,  for  milch  oowa,  llaan 

State • 

aa  an  orchard  plant,  N.  Y.  Comell  ...  S22 

culture  experiments,  Mass.  State :9.  OSl 

inoculation  experiments 7*0 

kidney,  culture   experiments,  Ma*»- 

State 3d.646.«i 

sand,  for  green  fodder 315 

time  of  seeding - —  3i5 

winter,  notes,  Miss t4i 

Vetches,  as  green  manure  for  wheat 29f 

varietie.^,  N.  Mex 411 

Veterinarian,  report,  Ind 6«Su 

Tex we 

Vs 438 

Veterinary  control  of  creameri-  herds 318 

science  and  practice,  abstracts 

of  articles 74, 

106, 189. 263, 359,  7it<  A4:s 

Vibrio  in  spring  water,  n.  sp 650 

Vidvrtium  dmfifum,  noteH,  Minn 6^ 

Itntago,  notes,  Minn 656 

opulus^  notes.  Minn 656 

Yu  ia  /aba,  abnormal  embryos flP2 

fativa,  cult  ure  experiments,  L:i 64« 

rittosa,  culture  experiments,  l«t .     . .  64€ 

Vine  diseases  California,  notes :5*P 

U.8.D.  A     -  4ft* 
treatment     U.   S. 

D.A 500 

leaf  hopper  as  affecte<l  by  irrijration, 

U.S.  D.A 868 

Vinegar,  analyses,  Mass.  State tt4 

improvements  in  manufacture C16 

Vineyards,  management,  Ark   ?^i>* 

planting  and  culture,  Md 44 

Tiola tricolor^  not^s,  Minn 6»4 

Violets,  CoUctotrieJium  sp.  on,  notes,  N.  J . .  54 

diseases, N.J 53  :*4 

eloctroculture,  N.  Y.  Cornell 351 

Olceotponum  sp.  on,  notes,  N.  J. ..  54 

Virginia  creeper,  notes,  Minn 656 

StaUon,  bullet iug  .30, 31. 55. 74. 75. 251. 345. 
360,  647, 649.  716.  728,  837.  hiO 

notes 106 

report ^8 

Virgin's  bower,  notes,  Minn C56 

Virus,  preservation  in  glycerine €St5 

Viticultural  experiments  in  Italy 239 

instruction  in  Italy 32» 

Vitit  riparia,  notes,  Minn 656 

Volatile  fatty  acids  of-^ 

butter 316,389 

Me 569 

as  afferted  by  foo<l 509 

X.H 663,664 

ranciuit\ 784 

Volumenometer  for  soil  samples 782 

Vdluuietric  method  for  phosphoric  acid ftO 

Wages  in  Wyoming,  U.  S.  D.  A 966 

Wagon  rack  for  hauling  silnge  cern.  Wis  . .  153 

"Wallflower,  western,  U.  S.  D.  A «0» 

Walnut,  black,  notes,  Minn I&i 

trees,  rate  of  growth,  S.  Dak ^  45 
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WnhnitB,  noton,  S.Dat 829 

varieties,  Mich 556 

Warm  waves,  note*  on,  U.  S.  D.  A 429 

Wasbington  Ajfrieultural    College,    estab- 
lishment   370 

Agricultural  College,  notes..  875 

StaUon,  bulletins 2J4, 27',  922 

legiHlatiou  affecting  .  370 

notcR 618 

organization 370 

report 370 

Wasps  as  enemies  of  the  bud  moth,  K.  Y. 

Cornell 932 

Water,  abstracts  of  articles 464, 043 

analyses,  La 643 

R.I ,...  242 

Yt 404 

analysis,  methods 222. 782 

and  carbonic  acid,  exhalation  from 

the  skin 980 

artesian,  analyHes,  Cal 120 

La 244 

attraction  by  Iodine 221 

bacteriological  examination 985 

bacteriologv  of 517 

beetJe,  notes,  U.  S.  I).  A 372 

bench  for  greenhouses,  Ohio 413 

bug,  undotermined  8pecie8,U.S.  1).  A .  83 

content  of  butter 968 

Danish  export  but  ter 690 

soils    after   prolonged 

dronth 871 

rolled  and  unrolled  soils, 

Wis 121 

determination  in  butter 95 

ofhardne.«s 887,612 

effect  on  excretion  of  nltrogtii  from 

the  body 784 

examination  with  centrifuge 289 

for  creameries,  filtration 317 

irrigation,  duty  of,  Colo :}C9, 752 

Wyo 496 

prass,  notes,  Miss 248 

hot,  for  anthracnose  of  beans,  X.Y. 

State 558 

smut  of  grain,  Iowa 415 

S.Dak 50 

in  aoap,  determination 314 

loils,  circulation,  Md 17, 21, 23 

movement  and  evaiM»rntion, 

Wis 122 

sngars,  determination 222, 388 

lake,  analyses,  Cal" 120 

mineral,  analyses 787 

of  Durance,  analyses 449 

required  for  1  pound  of  barley,  Wis.  126 

com.  Wis..  126 

oats,  Wit . .  120 

river,  analyses,  f'sl ]  20 

aampling,  Idaho 050 

spring,  analyses.  La 244 

weevil  of  rice,  notes.  T.  S.  1),  A 848 

well,  analyses,  Can 433 

1*8 244 

Maad.Stato 16 
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Watermelons,  analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 69 

varieties.  Colo 352 

Waterspouts,  theory 871 

Waved  lagoa,  notes,  Ohio 838 

Wax,  examination 516 

vegetable,  digestibility 5C9 

Weather  as  affected  by  the  moon.  N.  C 803 

Burean  of  Italy 240 

V.  8.  D.  A  .  198,199,27J),37I.429, 
580,  670,  07 J.  099.762 
conditions  and  crop  production, 

1892 578 

effect  on  sugar  beet  crop  985 

forecasts,  signaling.  U.  S.  D.  A 671 

Review,  vol  XX,  U.  S.  D.  A 009 

Ser>'ice,  State,  laws  relat  ing  to  X.J .  76 

Web  worm,  fall,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch 661 

Ohio 838 

Va 840 

of  parsnips,  notes,  T.  S.  D.  A  . . .  067 

Web  worms  on  sugar  beets,  Nebr 839 

U.S.D.A 674 

Weed  seeds,  collection 401 

in  imported  seeds 815 

Weeds,  abstracts  of  articles 45, 167, 414, 829, 042 

eradication,  N.Dak 167 

Ore 47 

W.Va 167 

fungi  affecting,  S.  Dak 5i) 

laws  regarding,  in  On'gon 47 

notes.  Can 591 

Me 334 
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Vermont 472 

We.st  Virginia 167 

one  hundred  worst,  X.  J.. 45 

root  systems,  X.  J 45 
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slippery  elm,  notes.  M  inn 655 

willow,  A  merican,  notes,  Minn  . . .  055 
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water,  of  nee,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 848 

Weigela,  not*8,  Minn 655 
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La 244 

Mass.  Stntr 16 

West  Virginia  Station,  bulletins.. IG7, 6-12,  049, 714 
715, 717, 728, 804. 819, 938 

notes h20 

Western  wallflower,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A  *. 699 

Wethers.     {See  Sh«'ep.) 

Wet  vs.  dry  food  for  pigs,  Minn 423 

Whale  oil  soap  for  cherry  slug.  Mich 410 

pear  tree  psylla,  X.  Y., 

Cornell 474 
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Maiw.  State C».  68, 177 

Minn 733 

R.1 212 

digestibility,  Me 570 
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State 910 
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composition    at    different    stages, 
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